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NATIONAL  RAILWAYS. 


While  la  every  state  of  Europe  or  Ame- 
rica, where  general  railways  have  not  yet 
been  established,  men  are  accustomed  daily 
to  ask  each  other — How  soon  shall  we  have 
them?  in  Ireland  alone,  the  saddening 
doubt  is  still  occasionally  uttered — Shall  we 
ever  have  them  ? 

But  desponcfing  as  is  the  tone  in  which 
Ibe  best-minded  men  are  often  betrayed 
into  oxpressing  what  they  desire  to  see 
done,  and  yet  are  baffled  in  attempting  to 
do ;  and  full  of  meaning  as  the  fact  is,  that 
such  a  tone  should  still  be  heard,  and  not 
sound  strange  amongst  us,  we  own  that  indi- 
Tidnally  we  have  ceased  to  fear  for  the  result 
of  the  question — whether  we  are  to  have  a 
general  and  efficient  system  of  public  rail- 
ways in  Ireland,  or  not?  Its  fate  is  linked 
too  dosely  with  all  that  is  genuinely  great 
or  good,  in  the  change  that  is  fast  coming 
orer  our  social  and  national  condition ;  and 
despite  the  numerous  obstacles  that  have 
hitherto  opposed  its  success,  we  are  tho- 
roughly satisfied  that  it  is  one  that  never 
cao  go  back.  Hereafter,  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  dwell  upon  the  weakness  and  unwor- 
tbiness  of  the  policy  that  has  hitherto 
dabbed  all  its  little  wits  to  hinder  Ireland 
from  availing  herself  of  her  own  resources ; 
and  we  purpose  also,  in  its  proper  turn,  to 
trace  the  history  of  railway  enterprise,  and 
the  causes  of  its  failure  to  accomplish 
hitherto,  what  it  promised  to  effect  for  our 
country.  But  before  we  come  to  deal  with 
auch  considerations,  let  us  pause  and  see 
what  other  countries  have  accomplished,  or 

I  accomplishing.    We  are  still  in  time  to 

▼OL.  I.  HO.  I. 


benefit  by  their  experience ;  and  it  were  the 
last  degree  of  folly  to  neglect  the  means  that 
are  thus  afforded  us  of  judging  between  the 
merits  of  different  systems  as  they  have 
been  tried  elsewhere. 

To  Belgium  the  praise  belongs  of  having 
been  the  first  country  in  Europe  to  appre- 
ciate the  real  character  of  railway  communi- 
cations, and  to  undertake  their  construction 
upon  the  principles  of  public  right,  and 
public  utility.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  upon  a  government  less  en- 
lightened, it  would  have  been  easy  to  palm 
the  charlatan  theories  that  have  elsewhere 
been  too  successfully  put  forward ;  and  that, 
from  agovernment  less  popularly  constituted, 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  enterprisii^ 
avarice  to  gain  the  privilege  on  which  it  \a 
elsewhere  growing  fat  and  sturdy; — the  pri- 
vilege of  taxiilg  the  community  for  its  own 
proper  benefit  and  advantage.  Belgium  is 
a  country  well  calculated  to  invite  such 
speculation.  It  is  a  country  in  which  rail- 
ways may  in  general  be  made  at  a  moderate 
cost.  Its  position,  and  manufacturing  pro- 
ducts, are  suited  to  encourage  the  expecta- 
tion of  certain  and  increasing  returns  upon 
capital  so  invested ;  and  however  its  political 
agitations  might  have  delayed,  for  a  time, 
the  outlay  of  capital,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
any  country  more  likely  to  become  the 
scene  of  such  undertakings  as  joint-stock 
railway  companies,  than  Belgium,  after  the 
events  of  1832  had  ratified  her  national  in- 
dependence, and  her  domestic  freedom.  But 
instead  of  wuting  for  private  enterprise  to 
speculate,  the  government  of  Belgium  de- 
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iermined  to  take  up  the  matter  by  anticipa- 
tion, in  a  national  view.  The  profit  of 
general  lines  of  railway  might  be  great  or 
small,  immediate  or  remote,  certain  or 
Tariable.  But  the  ministers  who  presided 
over  her  destinies,  were  not  befooled  by 
the  peddling  cunning,  which  some  exalted 
personages  imagine  to  be  state  economy. 
They  looked  farther  than  the  per  ccntage 
to  be  made  upon  the  outlay ;  and  saw  in  the 
gift  of  rapid  and  universal  means  of  inter- 
communication to  the  distant  provinces,  and 
in  the  facilities  of  interchanging  thought, 
and  feeling,  and  information,  among  all 
classes  of  the  people,  a  mighty  source  of 
moral  and  social  improvement,  such  as, 
since  the  invention  of  printing,  had  not  been 
offered  by  any  mechanical  design.  They 
boldly  said,  this  is  a  national  affair,  and  must 
never  be  sold,  for  any  consideration,  to  any 
set  of  men.  Money-making  is  a  good  thing, 
but  it  is  not  the  best  thing ;  it  may  be  a 
test  of  many  things,  but  it  is  not  the  test  of 
everything.  The  freedom  of  the  people 
.from  capricious  or  vexatious  control,  in 
their  daily  intercourse  of  business  or  amuse- 
ment, and  their  gradual  advancement  in 
intelligence,  are  benefits  not  to  be  weighed 
in  any  huxter- balance  of  finance.  But  if 
profit  comes,  it  will  be  welcome ;  let  the 
people  have  that  advantage  also.  The 
Belgian  ministers  felt  rightly ;  and  they  have 
had  their  reward.  Not  only  have  they  fur- 
nished an  example  that  is  the  admiration  of 
Europe,  for  efficiency,  economy,  and  popu- 
larity,of  general  conveyance ;  but  they  have 
proved  satisfactorily,  that  their  system  is 
one  that  will  sustain  itself,  and  acquit  gradu- 
ally, but  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
original  expenditure. 

In  1833,  competent  persons  were  ap- 
pointed to  survey  the  leading  lines  of  in- 
tercourse througnout  the  kingdom ;  and  to 
form  such  designs  of  a  national  system  of 
railways,  as  might  connect  each  of  the  pro- 
vinces with  the  capital,  and  with  one 
another.  In  framing  their  plan,  pursuant  to 
the  instructions  given  them,  the  principal 
cities  were  naturally  made  the  termini  of 
various  lines.  Existing  streams  of  traffic 
were  followed  in  all  cases  of  importance ; 
but  even  this  principle  was  made  subordi- 
nate to  the  wider  regard  of  general  advan- 
tage. In  May,  1834,  the  scheme  of  go- 
vernment was  submitted  to  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives,  and  adopted.  It  em- 
braced four  great  lines,  starting  from 
Mechlin  as  a  common  centre:— 1st,  north- 
ward to  Antwerp;  2nd,  eastward,  in  the 
direction  of  Cologne,  as  far  as  the  Belgian 


territory  extends ;  3rd,  southward,  through 
Brussels,  to  Valenciennes  ;  and  4th,  west- 
ward, by  Ghent,  to  Ostend.  The  total 
length  thus  proposed  to  be  executed  was 
estimated  at  239  miles;  but  portions  only 
of  these  extensive  ways  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  directed  to  be  made. 

"  Thus,  the  Belgian  government  has  un- 
dertaken the  task  of  establishing  a  general 
system  of  railways,  uniting  the  principal 
towns  in  the  manner  most  advantageous  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  kingdom,  without 
overlooking  the  particular  interests  of  the 
several  localities.  The  people  have  had 
the  advantage  of  a  much  earlier  introduc- 
tion to  this  important  means  of  communi- 
cation, than  if  the  undertaking  had  been  left 
to  private  speculation, — without  risk  to  in- 
dividuals, without  the  interference  of  private 
interests, — on  lines,  perhaps,  which  of 
themselves  would  have  offered  no  tempta- 
tion to  private  enterprise,  but  which,  as  a 
part  of  an  extensive  system,  will  repay, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  money 
expended  upon  them.  The  government 
will,  in  all  probability,  recover  its  outlay 
from  the  profits  of  the  undertaking,  but  will 
assuredly  be  repaid  by  an  augmentation  of 
revenue,  arising  from  the  increased  com- 
merce and  traffic  throughout  the  king- 
dom."* 

First  of  all,  the  railroad  to  Mechlin, 
which  is  distant  only  about  thirteen  miles 
from  the  metropolis,  was  executed.  Next, 
the  great  northern  line  to  Antwerp  was 
begun ;  and  soon  after,  the  western  line,  as 
far  as  Dendermond.  These  were  con- 
temporaneously pursued  until  their  com- 
pletion, in  183(5 ;  but  ere  they  were 
finished,  the  eastern  branch  to  Louvain 
and  Tirlmont  was  commenced.  This  was 
opened  in  tlie  course  of  1837 ;  and  in  the 
same  year  the  western  line  was  completed 
to  Ghent.  In  1838,  the  eastern  road  to 
Leige  was  perfected,  and  Ostend  was  con- 
nected with  Ghent.  It  is  expected,  that 
the  entire  will  be  complete  within  two 
years  more.  By  the  gradual  development, 
in  this  manner,  of  the  advantages  of  the 
system,  public  confidence,  founded  on 
public  experience,  was  created.  "  Not 
until  experience  had  proved  the  expediency 
of  the  system  was  it  applied  in  its  full 
extent."!  ^'  might  not  havo  been  ex- 
pected that  an  incomplete  scheme  of  com- 
munication  would  realise   the  jTofits  that 

•  Journal  of  tho  Statistical  Society  of  London, 
No.  X.,  p.  49. 

f'Sute  of  Belgium,"  by  Profehsor  Arndt: 
Mayence,  1837. 
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might  reasonably  be  anticipated  as  even- 
tually accruing.  Neyertheless,  the  receipts 
have  exceeded  already  those  which  were 
originally  relied  on, in  the  estimates  adopted 
by  government ;  and  so  thoroughly  did  the 
result  of  every  additional  experiment  sa- 
tisfy the  public  mind,  as  to  the  solvency  of 
the  speculation,  and  of  its  advantages  gene- 
rally, that,  in  addition  to  the  great  lines 
primarily  undertaken,  the  Chamber,  in 
May,  1837y  empowered  the  government  to 
commence  the  formation  of  connecting 
lines,  to  an  extent  of  more  than  ninety  ad- 
ditional miles.  These  are  already  far  ad- 
vanced ;  and  one  of  great  importance,  that 
from  Ghent  to  Courtray,  has  been  opened 
this  autumn. 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  all  this  has  been 
worked  out  in  detail.  The  total  outlay  up 
to  February  last,  was  1,360,000/. :  the  total 
extent  of  railway  completed,  up  to  that 
period,  was  159^  miles.  Thus  the  average 
cost  of  construction  has  been  8,526/.  a 
mile; — certainly  less  than  one-half  the 
average  cost  of  English  railways  hitherto 
made;  but  of  this  more  by  and  by.  In 
every  instance  the  return  upon  the  outlay 
has  been  more  than  was  calculated  on:  in 
every  instance,  the  lines,  besides  maintain- 
ing themselves  in  repair,  and  affording  an 
allowance  for  improvements,  are  already 
beginning  to  pay  off  the  loans  originally 
raised  upon  the  credit  of  the  state.  And 
all  this  is  neither  done  by  inadequate  ac- 
commodation, nor  slackened  speed,  nor  ex- 
cessive fares.  An  English  traveller  in  last 
September  thus  writes: — "The  journey 
from  Antwerp  to  Brussels  by  railroad  is 
now  made  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  less ; 
the  carriages  are  roomy  and  comfortable, 
and  the  pace  steady  and  good,  averaging 
about  twenty  miles  an  hour."  There  are 
four  classes  of  carriages,  in  which  the  fares 
universally  charged  are — 

1.  Berlinn,  at  the  rate  of  I  Id.  a  mile. 

2.  Diligences,    -     .    .  .  l\d. 

3.  Char-a-bancs,    -    -  -  Ofrf. 

4.  Waggons,     -    -    -  -  0|e/. 

Unfortunate  Belgium !  where,  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  the  rich 
can  travel  for  three-halfpence  a  mile,  and 
the  working  man  for  a  halfpenny  a  mile,  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour ; — where 
the  unhappy  population  are  taxed  for  their 
own  vulgar  beneBt  merely,  and  nothing  is  left 
for  gentlemanly  jobbing,  or  parliamentary 
costs : — Unfortunate  Belgium  I  But  to  be 
serious,  let  anyone  contrast  tbis  system  in  its 
design,  its  expense,  its  solvency,  its  practical 
coavenienca  to  all  ranks  of  the  community, 


with  any  system  produced  by  private  enter- 
prise, even  with  that  of  England,  splendid 
as  it  cursorily  looks,  and  great  as  its  success 
has  been ;  and  he  will  find  that  the  cost  of 
the  latter  has  been  enormously  greater;  the 
advantages,  thus  dearly  bought,  in  propor- 
tion to  trade  and  population  infinitely  less ; 
that  the  speed  is  not  generally  higher,  but 
that  the  fares  invariably  are. 

There  is  a  feature  in  the  Belgian  system 
of  public  works  which  well  deserves  to  be 
considered.  The  taxes  paid  by  the  people 
are,  as  elsewhere,  local  and  national.  With 
them,  however,  a  machinery  of  local  ad- 
ministration has  always  existed,  which 
neither  supersedes  municipal  privileges,  nor 
usurps  the  functions  of  the '  national  legis- 
lature. But,  occupying  an  important  place 
between  the  two,  it  is  eminently  adapted 
for  securing  to  the  province  whose  interests 
it  is  chosen  to  superintend,  the  advantages — 
not  less  in  fact,  though  less  in  seeming — of 
Provincial  public  works.  Improvements  of 
the  kind  to  which  railways  belong,  pecu- 
liarly require  such  an  apportionment  ox  pub-  * 
lie  surveillance  to  public  wants.  National 
lines  of  communication  are  fitted  for  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  kingdom  to  provide. 
Parochial  ways  none  can  so  well  judge  of  as 
the  inhabitants  who  use  or  feel  the  daily 
want  of  them.  But  between  the  bridle  path 
of  the  village,  and  the  highway  of  the 
nation,  there  are  innumerable  tracks  of  more 
or  less  local  importance,  and  it  is  upon  these 
that  the  great  business  of  popular  life  is 
daily  performed.  These,  from  their  num- 
ber and  infinite  variety  of  their  nature  and 
purpose,  are  equally  beyond  the  reach  of 
either  the  merely  local,  or  the  truly  national 
care.  And  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt, 
that  a  principle  so  salutary,  and^which  has 
long  been  found  beneficial  in  the  conduct 
of  the  old  modes  of  transit,  may  easily  be 
applied,  with  new  and  increased  benefit,  to 
those  which  modem  invention  has  discovered. 
By  this  means,  every  excuse  for  chartered 
monopoly  would  be  done  away.  Already  the 
idea  has  been  adopted.  In  the  report  of 
M.  Nothomb,  Minister  of  Public  Works  to 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  (one  of 
the  most  interesting  state  documents  that 
it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  peruse,)  it  is 
.said,  that  'Hhe  example  which  the  Govern* 
ment  and  the  Chambers  have  given  by  the 
establishment  of  railways,  has  been  followed 
by  the  Provincial  Councils ;  public  works 
engrossed  almost  exclusively  their  session 
of  1837.  The  tables  presented  to  the 
Chamber,  contain,  not  the  mere  propositions 
of  engineers,  but  the  expresnoos  of  the 
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wishes  of  the  proTinces.  The  routes  enu- 
merated in  these  tables  have  been  arranged 
in  three  classes:  !•  Lines  of  road  where 
the  general  interest  rules ;  2.  Lines  of  road 
where  a  provincial  interest  is  to  be  consul- 
ted ;  3.  Lines  where  the  interest  is  strictly 
local.  A  fourth  class  has  been  formedy 
that  of  the  tributaries  (des  affluenU)  to 
the  railway  lines."*  M.  Nothomb  points 
out  how  these  tributaries  rapidly  and  nume- 
rously spring  into  being,  as  soon  as  the  great 
streams  of  railway  traffic  are  opened ;  and^ 
it  is  obvious,  that  upon  their  formation  and 
direction,  much  of  the  benefits  of  the  entire 
system  must  necessarily  depend. 

The  true  index  after  all,  however,  to  the 
popular  benefit  of  railways,  is  the  increased 
amount  of  accommodation  they  are  found 
to  afford.  This  amount  will  obviously  be 
increased  by  rapidity  of  transit,  by  compre- 
hensiveness of  lines  and  branches,  pene- 
trating the  various  districts  of  a  couutry  ; 
and  finally  by  the  cheapness  of  charge.  And 
in  Belgium,  these  combined  advantages 
have  accordingly  been  followed  by  results, 
as  marked  as  the  combination  itself  is  sin- 
gular. The  number  of  passengers  between 
Brussels  and  Antwerp,  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  railroad,  was  estimated  at  80,000  ; 
in  the  year  1837,  no  leas  than  781,250  per- 
sons travelled  over  the  same  distance — 
somewhat  more  than  twenty-seven  miles. 
The  nearest  parallel  which  suggests  itself 
to  this,  is  that  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester railroad,  which  is  about  thirty  miles. 
On  it  the  passenger  traffic  is  calculated  to 
have  risen  from  71,000  yearly,  to  about 
650,000.  The  actual  difference  between 
the  increase  on  the  two  lines  is  favourable 
to  the  Belgian,  whose  augmentation  was 
more  than  nine  fold,  whereas  that  of  the 
English  was  less  than  eight  fold.  But  the 
real  difference  will  appear,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  vast  disproportion  of  popula- 
tion on  the  two  lines.  The  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  War- 
rington, is  certainly  above  500,000;  the 
total  inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  Mechlin,  and 
Brussels,  is  certainly  not  half  that  number. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  wealthier  classes  are 
charged,  at "  the  reduced  fares,"  5*.  6rf.  from 
Li  verpool  to  Manchester,  and  the  less  opulent 
pay  4«.  The  rich  are  charged  but  2^.  1  \d,y 
and  the  poor,  but  U.O^c/.,  from  Brussels  to 
Antwerp.  Mark  the  consequence :  in  1 836, 
of  the  total  receipts  on  the  latter,  54  per  cent, 
were  derived  from  the  fourth  (or  cheapest) 

*  Rapport  prenente  a  la  Chamhre  de^  Repre- 
sentants,  par  le  Mioistre  des  travauz  pubUcuy  le 
MoiflSSd.    H.  Remy,  BrasseUea. 


class  of  carriages ;  32  per  cent,  from  the 
third  clan,  (in  which  the  fare  is  bat  1#.  %d^) 
while  only  14  per  cent,  accrued  from  the 
other  two  classes  of  carriages.  Here,  then, 
the  question  is  fairly  brought  to  issue.  If 
a  railroad  is  made  for  the  public  benefit  by 
the  public  authorities^  the  people  get  the 
benefit  of  it ;  if  a  rulroad  is  made  by  private 
persons  for  their  own  advantage,  the  people 
do  not  get  the  benefit  of  it.  One  of  two  things 
must  be  true, — either  the  private  companies 
can  afford  to  carry  the  public  so  much 
cheaper  than  they  do,  and  then,  it  is  clear, 
we  are  just  so  much  taxed  for  their  use  and 
advantage;  or,  they  cannot  afford  to  carry 
the  public  so  much  cheaper,  and  then  we 
say — your  system  is  a  bad  one.  If  it  costs 
private  companies  so  much  more  than  it 
costs  the  state,  to  make  railroads,  why  ought 
not  railroads  to  be  made  by  the  state  ?  But, 
if  this  be  not  the  difference,  pray,  what  is  it 
that  entitles  you  to  carry  on  something  so 
very  like  highway  robbery  ? 

So  much  for  railways  undertaken  and 
maintained  by  government.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  other  continental  nations,  and  see 
what  they  have  done.  France  naturally 
demands  our  first  attention.  The  disparity 
between  her  resources  and  those  of  Belgium, 
is,  in  many  respects,  incalculable.  Her  go- 
vernment, encircled  with  all  the  scientific 
talent  of  a  great  and  ambitious  people,  and 
wielding  all  the  power  that  political  and 
social  influence  can  bestow,  would  have  re- 
garded with  contempt  the  inquiry,  shall 
France  be  outdone  by  Belgium  ? — had  such 
an  inquiry  been  made  five  years  ago.  The 
contrast  of  national  means  would  have  been 
pointed  to :  let  us,  for  instruction's  sake,  re- 
call it  likewise. 

1830.       80.  MILC8.    rOPULATIOK.      REVEHUE. 

France,    .  .    209,000     32,000,000     39,000,000/. 
Belgium,.  .      13,000       4,000,000       3,500,000/. 

Of  all  nations  upon  earth,  the  French  are 
not  unconscious  of  their  own  pre-eminence, 
or  careless  as  to  maintaining  it.  Public 
monuments,  whether  of  use  or  ornament, 
have  always  been  amongst  them  a  special 
and  an  honourable  source  of  pride ;  and  the 
expressions  of  M.  Dupin,  in  1838,  were  but 
the  eloquent  utterance  of  feelings  universal 
in  France.  "  What  place  does  France  oc- 
cupy amid  the  movement  which  impels  the 
nations  of  the  present  day,  to  make  every 
sacrifice' for  the  improvement  of  their  in- 
ternal means  of  communication  ?  .  .  • 
She  cannot  without  grief  behold,  how  much 
she  is  still  behind  those  models  which  the 
three  Britannic  kingdoms,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  offer  to  our  imitation 
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•  •  •  At  the  sight  of  sach  a  spectacle, 
she  does  not  believe  it  possible  to  prolong 
the  hindrances,  which  prevent  her  attaining 
the  first  rank  in  the  career  of  works  and 
of  laws  so  eminently  conducive  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  people."*  These  regrets  and 
anticipations  prefaced  a  report,  made  to  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  by  M.  Dupin,  as  chair- 
man of  a  special  commission,  appointed 
during  the  session  of  1838,  to  inquire  into 
the  best  means  of  establishing  general  rail- 
ways in  France.  We  can,  in  Ireland,  too, 
bitterly  sympathise  with  the  spirit  of  just 
discontent,  in  which  such  expressions  are 
conceived;  for  we,  too,  have  been  doomed  to 
stand  by,  and  see  our  neighbours  pass  us  in 
the  race  of  mechanical  improvement.  It 
is  worth  our  while,  then,  to  investigate 
whether  the  same  causes  have  been  at  their 
work  of  hindrance  elsewhere,  as  those  to 
whose  paralytic  influence  we  attribute  Ire- 
knd's  being  still  destitute  of  national  rail- 
ways. 

Very  soon  after  public  attention  had 
begun  to  be  directed  to  the  subject  in 
France,  the  government  intimated  its  wil- 
lingness to  undertake  the  formation  of  lead- 
irtjg  lines,  and  its  intention  of  applying  to  the 
Chambers  for  grants  adequate  to  the  design. 
But  the  struggle  of  parties  had  led  men 
to  attribute  every  proposal  to  motives  of 
a  political  kind.  The  government,  it  was 
said,  were  taking  advantage  of  the  national 
wants,  to  obtun  new  and  dangerous  means 
of  patronage.  In  England,  railways  had 
been  invariably  made  by  private  companies, 
and  not  by  the  state ;  and  why  should  free 
speculation  be  overlaid  in  France,  and  the 
competitiou  of  skill  and  capital  be  shackled 
by  the  all-grasping  power  of  the  administra- 
tion ?  These,  and  many  more  such  argu- 
ments prevailed.  The  Court  was  distrusted ; 
its  motives  (whether  truly  or  falsely  we  do 
not  here  stop  to  inquire)  were  thus  im- 
pugned ;  and  the  rage  for  joint-stock  com- 
panies that  broke  forth  about  the  same  time, 
was  hailed  as  a  welcome  means  of  solving 
the  difficulty.  The  state  relinquished  the 
task  henceforth,  and  private  speculation 
boldly  undertook  to  accomplish  all  that 
government  had  designed,  and  a  good  deal 
more.  Companies  were  formed;  lists  of 
subscriptions  were  opened;  in  some  cases, 
the  demand  exceeded  the  numbers  of  shares 
which  were  to  be  issued ;  rival  companies 

*  Rapport  fait  a  la  Chambre  des  Pairs  par  M. 
1p  Baton  Ch.  Dupin,  ao  nom  d'une  Commuuion 
upeciale  cbaigee  de  Texamen  da  proiet  de  lot 
n4mfif an  ehemin  de  for,  Ac.— SeanoedaSjaillet, 
3838. 


with  competing  lines,  started :  the  only  ques- 
tions seriously  discussed  were,  which  was  the 
better  line  ?  or,  whether  two  might  not  do 
well?  Then  came  the  stock-exchange 
scenes  of  the  drama.  Trafficking  in  shares 
was  speedily  discovered  to  be  a  lucrative 
and  easy  occupation.  Shares  rose  high, 
varied,  wavered,  sunk  for  a  day,  but  always 
rose  a^ain :  the  all-sufficiency  of  private 
enterprise  was  now  satisfactorify  proved. 

But  how  many  railways  did  it  make? 
not  half  a  dozen ;  and  not  one  of  primary 
importance.  Up  to  September,  1838^  the 
whole  of  the  railroads  executed  in  France 
did  not  measure  fifty  leagues,  while  those 
completed  in  Belgium  measured,  twice  that 
extent ;  an  extent  which,  bearing  in  mind 
the  immense  disproportion  of  national 
wants,  and  national  resources,  is  sufficiently 
striking.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  great 
exertions  have,  during  the  last  year,  been 
made  to  redeem  lust  time ;  but  though  the 
majority  of  the  bubble  speculations  of  1837, 
have  long  since  passed  out  of  sight  and  re« 
membrance,  the  prejudice  against  railways 
being  constructed  by  the  state  still  appears 
uneradicated.  Ministers  have  proposed 
different  modifications  of  a  national  system 
to  the  Chambers,  but  with  repeated  ill- 
success.  The  example  of  England  Is  still 
omnipotent  in  the  minds  of  many;  and 
the  reluctance  to  concede  new  sources  of 
influence  to  the  crown  determines  others : 
a  large  and  active  class  of  agents  and  jobbers 
are  ready,  beside,  on  all  occasions,  to  swell 
the  opposition.  These  last  mentioned 
worthies  are  reasoners  of  the  truly  irre- 
futable sort ;  and  words  on  them  would  be 
thrown  away.  But  conviction  will  yet  reach 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  at  present,  ho- 
nestly but  erringly ,  lending  themselves  to  re- 
tard the  welfare  of  their  country.  They  begin 
already  to  distrust  the  consequences  of 
placing  the  highways  of  the  nation  in  the 
iiands  of  irresponsible  private  bodies ;  and 
they  have  set  about  endeavouring  to  provide 
remedies,  beforehand,  against  the  abuses 
which  their  sagacity  has  not  failed  to  fore- 
see. 

In  the  report  of  M.  Dufaure  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  1837,  it  was  re- 
commended, among  other  measures  of  pre- 
caution, that  in  all  charters  henceforth 
granted  to  private  companies,  a  reservation 
should  be  inserted,  whereby  the  state  might 
resume  at  given  periods  all  the  privileges  it 
might  have  conferred ;  nay,  might  have  the 
option,  at  any  time,  of  buying  up  the  works 
and  establishments  of  any  company,  at  ten 
years'  purchase.    What  would  be  thought 
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in  Engknd  of  such  s  provision  being  intro- 
duced into  a  railway  bill,  with  the  consent 
of  all  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
or,  what  effect  would  it  have  upon  the  per- 
manent investment  of  capital  in  such  under- 
takings?   Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  it 
would    quickly    revolutionise    the    entire 
system  of  English  railways ;  that  it  would 
subvert  the  very  notions  from  which  they 
have  sprung?     Yet  Frenchmen  expect  that 
with  such  new  elements  of  public  precau- 
tion, private  enterprise  will  work  for  them 
the  same  wonders  that  it  has  performed 
where  the  interests  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity have  been  abandoned  to  its  forbear- 
ance and  self-denialy  unreservedly  ?     If  a 
people  have  opened  their  eyes  wide  enough 
to  see,  that  tneir  interest,  in  using  public 
works,  b  far  from  identical  with  the  interest 
of  private  associations  in  making  them,  they 
must  soon  open  their  eyes  a  little  wider  ; 
and    then  they  will   see  that    this  public 
interest  of  theirs  is  rather  too  well  worth 
looking  after,  to  be  hazarded  in  any  keeping 
but  their  own.     France  has  wasted  five 
precious  years,  or  more,  in  the  futile  en- 
deavour to  induce  the  spirit  of  chartered 
monopoly  to  come,  and  make  its  abode  with 
her,  under  such  restrictions  as  she  justly 
deems  essential  to  the  safety  of  her  people. 
But  monopoly  has  too  much  to  attend  to  in 
Enffland,  to  do  more  than  keep  the  nego- 
tiation alive,  by  reiterated  promises  of  fair 
play,  and  fine  things  to  be  done,  as  soon  as 
the  money  is  ready  to  commence  opera- 
tions. 

But  herein  lies  another  difficulty  of  rather 
an  insurmountable  kind.  The  economical 
position  and  constitution  of  Britain  is  ut- 
terly unlike  that  of  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  The  accumulation  of  capital  un- 
employed in  regular  business  in  England,  is 
not  only  greater,  but  is  out  of  all  practical 
measure  of  proportion  greater  than  that  of 
France.  Projects  that  in  England  are  daily 
accomplished  without  calling  forth  even  a 
.passing  comment  of  surprise,  cannot  else- 
where be  so  much  asattempted  by  reasonable 
men.  Capital  iu  England  is  continually  to  be 
found  standing  in  the  market-place  of  spe- 
culation, waiting  for  employment.  Every- 
where else  speculation  is  continually  out  of 
breath,  begging  of  capital  to  come  and  work 
for  it; — promising  it,  in  vain,  enormous  pay, 
and  tasking  its  ingenuity  to  devise  novel 
and  unpractised  lures,  to  win  its  confidence. 
The  difference  is,  in  effect,  infinite. 
Whether  such  a  state  of  things  adds  much 
to  the  happiness  of  the  people  is  another 
matter ;  but  the  fact  lies  on  the  surface  of 


daily  observation.  Why  then  reason  and 
strive  as  if  it  were  not  ?  France  and  Ger- 
many cannot  do,  as  England  has  done  in 
this  respect ;  but 'they  may  do  a  great  deal 
better. 

In  truth,  the  consciousness  of  this  fun- 
damental diifference  between  the  countries, 
stands  confessed  in  the  history  of  French  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject.  When  the  scheme  of 
government  was  last  year  negatived,  various 
places    of    compromise     were     suggested. 
Treasury  loans,  in  many  forms  and  to  dif- 
ferent amounts,  were  proposed ;  that  is,  the 
public  money  was  to  be  given  to  private 
individuals,  to  lose,  or  misapply,  or  pocket. 
Still  worse — ^the  ministers  absolutely  con- 
sented to  endow  a  company  formed  to  make 
a  particular  line  of  railroad,  with  a  gua- 
ranty of  a  minimum  of  profit ;  so  that,  in 
case  the  undertaking  failed   to  peld  a  re- 
munerative return,  the  annual  deficit  should 
be  made  up  to  the  speculators  out  of  iho. 
public  exchequer !     We  will  not  ask  what 
would  be  thought  of  a  minister  in  England 
that  would  gravely  make  such  a  proposition 
to   parliament;  or,  what  any   capitalist  in 
England  would  think  of  a  speculation,  that 
asked  for  such  an  assurance?     But  these 
are  the  desperate  expedients  to  which  men 
have  recourse,  when,  regardless  of  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  different  conditions  of 
society,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  misled 
by  a  phantom  example  ;  and  wildly  resolve 
to  imitate  those  results,  which  are  in  reali  ty 
caused  by  the  profusion  of  qualities  of  which 
they  are  themselves  devoid.     It  is  no  re- 
proach to  a  people,  that  they  are  differently 
constituted  from  their  neighbours.      Par 
from  being  even  an  evil,  it   is   an  infinite 
good; — the  great  extension  of  that  circle  of 
ineffaceable  variety,  which  Providence  has 
enacted  among  the  conditions  of  individual 
being,  ^  full   of  wisdom,  and   beauty,  and 
truth.   It  were  not  good  that  it  were  other- 
wise ;  and  being  so,  were  it  not  an  easier 
and  safer  way  that  nations  and  men  should 
culture    more  sedulously  self-knowledge ; 
and   cherish  deeper  that  true  self-respecf, 
without  which  all  other  virtues  or  embel- 
lishments, moral  or  material,  are  hard  of 
attainment,  and  insecure. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  by  some,  that  the 
tardy  progress  of  railways  in  France  is  a 
sin  of  representative  control  applied  to 
matters  of  such  a  kind.  Let  us  turn,  then, 
to  the  three  most  conspicuous  illustrations 
of  the  opposite  system,  and  see  what  pri- 
vate enterprise  has  wrought  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  absolutism.  The  Austrian  go- 
vernment has  given  an  almost  unlimited 
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privilege  to  certain  capitalists,  to  make  a 
railroad  to  Ferdinand's- nord-Bahn,  and 
also  the  right  to  Rx  its  rates  and  fares  for 
fifty  years ;  simple  and  stupid  enough. 
But  a  more  important  project,  that  of  a 
line  from  Vienna,  to  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  the  empire,  has  likewise  been 
undertaken  by  a  joint  stock  company.  Its 
extent,  when  completed,  will  be  310  miles; 
but,  as  yet,  not  more  than  forty  miles  have 
been  executed ;  and  when  the  remainder  is 
to  be  finished,  conjecture  may,  at  its  leisure, 
determine.  In  a  word,  there  are  not  in 
the  wide  domains  of  the  imperial  Cffisars, 
peopled  though  they  be  with  a  tribute- 
paying  multitude  of  thirty-five  millions, 
naif  as  many  miles  of  railway  as  Belgium 
of  yesterday  has  already  made,  out  of  her 
frugal  store. 

In  Russia,  a  line  of  communication  has 
been  completed,  within  the  last  three  years, 
from  St.  Pctersburgh  to  Zarskoe-Selo  and 
Pawlowsk,  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles. 
The  design,  of  course,  emanated  from  the 
government,  by  whom  the  formation  of  a  com- 
pany was  authorized,  consisting  of  English, 
Germans,and  Russians;  capital,three  millions 
of  rubles,  disregarded  as  having  been  highly 
successful;  but  it  is  said,  that  in  addition 
Xa  the  subscribed  capital  of  the  shareholders, 
two  millions  of  rubles  have  been  expended 
upon  it,  from  the  coffers  of  the  Czar.     To 
what  class  of  speculation  such  a  work  be- 
longs, designed  by  the  state — partly  paid  for 
by  the  state — ^and  dependant  on  the  caprice 
of  such  a  state,  it  were  somewhat  ditlicult 
to  determine.     It  appears  to  have  been  an 
experiment ;  and  its  success  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  bolder  schemes  of  Russian  im- 
provement, some  of  which  are  already  in 
progress  of  execution.     But   their  imma- 
turity, and  the  total  dissimilitude  of  society 
in  Russia  and  in  western  Europe,  renders  of 
little  force  any  inductions  that  theory  may 
draw,  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  case  of  Prussia  were  more  to  the 
purpose,  did  we  find  either  the  energy  of 
individuals  or  of  the  state  producing  such 
works,  as  we  have  seen  start  into  being,  in 
other  lands ;  but  it  is  not  so.  The  fore- 
sighted,  but  cautious  government  of  Prussia 
appears  to  have  apprehended  more  the 
mischiefs  of  the  gambling  and  monopolizing 
spirit  of  private  railway  speculation,  than 
coveted  its  dexterity  in  producing  soi-disant 
public  works.  The  laws  published  respect- 
ing railways,  in  1838,  sedulously  guard 
against  its  introduction.  Beside  a  minute 
surveillance  of  every  company's  affairs  and 
proceedings,  reserved  to  the  minister^  a 


maximum  rate  of  profit  is  fixed,  beyond 
which,  should  the  returns  upon  the  capital 
invested  rise,  they  are  to  be  applied  to  a 
reduction  of  fares,  &c.  The  fares  cannot 
be  raised  without  government  consent.  Bail 
must  be  ^iven  for  the  completion  of  the 
undertaking  by  a  given  time  ;  and  in  de- 
fault thereof,  the  works  are  to  be  sold  by  pub- 
he  auction.  The  tariff  of  fares,  and  freight  of 
goods,  is  subject  to  triennial  revision,  by 
the  minister  of  commerce.  Every  share- 
holder is  legally  liable  to  the  amount  of 
40  per  cent,  on  each  share,  before  he  can 
alienate  or  assign  it  over.  Finally,  the  state 
may  assume  the  entire  control  of,  and  pro- 
perty in  the  concern  at  any  moment,  on  pay- 
ing the  company  twenty-five  years'  purchase 
of  their  dividends,  whatever  these  may  be. 
Will  any  one  instance  a  machinery  of  state 
interference  and  control  like  this,  as  a  tri- 
bute to  the  good  character  that  railway 
monopoly  bears  among  continental  nations  ? 
It  would  rather  seem,  as  though  the  vigi- 
lance of  Europe  was  at  work,  to  devise 
eSeciuaX  cordons  sanitait*es,  against  the  intro- 
duction of  some  dreaded  contagion;  and 
providing  means  to  diminish  its  virulence 
should  it  break  forth  in  spite  of  them. 

The  line  from  Berlin  to  Potsdam  was 
the  first  attempted  in  Prussia  ;  the  distance 
is  only  fourteen  miles,  and  the  country 
free  from  any  serious  impediments  ;  yet  it 
was  not  opened  until  September,  1838. 
The  next  undertaking,  was  the  formation, 
of  a  railway  from  Eberfelt  to  Dusseldorf 
a  distance  of  about  thirteen  miles ;  and  this 
has,  we  believe,  been  completed.  But  the 
only  projects  deserving,  in  any  sense,  the  ap- 
pellation of  national,  are  still  of  too  recent 
commencement,  and  are  too  far  from  comple- 
tion to  furnish  us  with  any  guidance  or  in- 
formation. Even  should  next  year  be- 
hold their  execution,  how  far  would  Prussia 
still  loiter  in  the  rear  of  those  near  neigh- 
bours whose  comparative  inferiority  in  every 
physical  element  of  strength,  Prussia  is  so 
ambitious  to  make  them  remember. 

The  legislature  of  Baden  have  determined 
to  follow  the  admirable  example  given  them 
by  the  Belgian  government.  Great  pub- 
lic lines  have  been  marked  out  for  execution 
by  the  state,  while  branches,  or  minor  lines 
are  chartered,  under  cautious  restrictions 
to  private  companies.  Would  that  we  had 
even  the  half-benefit  of  such  a  plan  in  Ire- 
land! We  are  not  inferior  to  Baden  in 
any  respect  ;  the  revenue  we  yield  is 
greater ;  our  population  are  twice  as  nume- 
rous; our  geographical  position  points  to 
wider  uses  and  results  than  the  beautiful 
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and  prosperous  Anehj  can  hope  for;  and 
wherefore  is  it^  that  we  are  to  be  condemned 
to  stagnation,  though  we  offer  to  tax  our- 
selves, and  to  work  unhelped  to  make  na- 
tional railways  ?  Why  are  we  to  be  banned 
for  ever  from  the  common  lot  of  men  ? — 
that  while  even  the  trampled  plains  of 
Poland  are  about  to  be  traversed  by  impe- 
rial designs  of  improvement,  our  land  alone 
is  doomed  to  lie  idle  and  motionless  ? 

But  look  at  England,  where  chartered 
monopoly  is  universal ;  has  it  not  struggled 
there  for  now  ten  years  or  more,  and  has 
not  its  genius  prevailed  ?  Why  cannot 
Ireland  do  as  as  England  has  done  r  Stupid 
mockery !  Why  cannot  a  country,  annually 
drained  of  its  wealth,  by  absenteeism,  do  as  the 
wealthiest  country  in  the  world  has  done  ?  We 
have  not  those  means  which  England  has 
availed  herself  of,  to  improve  the  popular  and 
national  ways;  but  we  possess  other  means 
amply  adequate  to  the  purpose.  Why  are 
we  told,  you  shall  not  use  them?  We 
have  not  millions  of  spare  capital  to  hazard 
upon  gambling  speculations ;  but  we  have 
millions  of  spare  hands  to  employ  in  safe  and 
useful  public  undertakings.  This  is  our 
capital;  but  this,  because  it  is  ours,  and 
because  it  is  not  of  another  kind,  the  wise 
men  who  are  our  rulers  will  not  suffer  us  to 
employ?  They  bid  us  make  bricks,  yet 
refuse  us  the  straw ;  nay,  when  we  offer  to 
glean  from  our  own  fields,  that  which  may 
serve  as  its  substitute,  we  are  told  this — ^you 
shall  not  do,  because  it  is  possible  with 
patient  toil ;  but  the  other  you  must  do, 
which  is  impracticable. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  part  of 
the  subject.  What,  after  all,  if  the  boasted 
triumph  of  chartered  monopoly  even  in  £ng* 
laod, — the  special  scene  of  its  miracles, — 
should  turn  out  to  be  something  very  unlike 
its  early  prombe,  and  come  to  be  regarded 
with  jealousy  and  mistrust,  by  its  former 
applauders  ?  The  system,  as  it  rolls  and 
fumes  in  every  direction  throughout  Great 
Britain,  is  singularly  calculated,  through  the 
medium  of  every  sense,  to  stun  inquiry 
into  its  real  practical  effects.  But  the  charm 
of  novelty  has  begun  to  pass  away ;  and  men 
are  learning  other  modes  of  regarding  the 
question  of  railway  communications  in 
general,  than  as  mere  trophies  of  mechanical 
skill,  or  emblems  of  joint-stock  daring.  The 
tide  is  on  the  ebb  already*  Opinion  is  un- 
settled ;  the  most  vivid  objects  of  recollec- 
tion are  no  longer  the  quart er-of-mile  tun- 
nels, or  the  many-arched  viaducts,  for  every 
one  has  seen  them  long  ago ;  shares  **  very 
heavy;"  and  fares  <'  certainly  quite  high 


enough  ;*  dilatory  trains  on  some  fines,  and 
ruinous  outlay  on  others,  are  beginning  to 
claim,  and  to  get,  moreover,  a  moat  respect- 
able portion  of  most  respectable  people's 
attention.  The  evidence  given  before  the 
select  committee  of  last  session,  will  do  little 
to  tranquillise  their  disquietude  aa  to  the 
future,  and  still  less  to  make  them  over  vain 
of  the  headlong  haste,  that  within  the  b»t 
seven  years  has  precipitated  the  whole 
traffic  of  England  into  a  few  insatiable  vor- 
tices of  private  gain. 

A  glance  at  the  composition  of  the  select 
committee,  will  suffice  to  satisfy  the  most 
sanguine  advocate  of  private  enterprise, 
that  whatever  facts  they  have  been  the  me- 
dium of  revealing,  of  a  kind  un&TOurable  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  system,  as  it  exists 
in  England,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  regret- 
ful, if  not  reluctant  admissions.  No  imputa* 
tion  of  sympathy  for  that  line  of  policy, 
which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland 
have  led  men  of  all  parties  in  this  country  to 
advocate,  can  lie  against  a  tribunal  so  consti- 
tuted. Not  a  single  Irish  member  was 
upon  the  committee ;  nor,  with  one  exception, 
a  single  English  member,  who  voted  for 
Lord  Morpeth's  motion,  on  the  1st  March; 
while  the  most  devoted  and  efficient  friends 
of  joint-stock  monopoly  were  gathered  to- 
gether, to  collect  evidence,  and  report 
thereon. 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find 
every  term  expressive  of  forbearance  labo- 
riously conjugated  through  the  columns  of 
their  second   report ;  and   that  a   modkh 
assortment  of  very  good-looking  reasons  are 
given,  why,  on  many  tender  topics,  no  opinion 
whatever  is  at  present  offered.     Still  ugly 
truths  will  obtrude  here  and  there  occa- 
sionally, in  an  incidental  way,  or  in  paren- 
thetic form.   At  times,  the  tone  grows  even 
direct  and  affirmative ;  and  so  early  as  page  5, 
we  have  the  avowal  by  the  committee,  that 
*'  the   evidence  has   established,    that  in 
almost  evertf  case  into  which  they  have 
inquired,  the  parliamentary  estimates  of  the 
expense  of  constructing  railways  have  fallen 
far  short  of  the  actual  expenditure.     Your 
committee  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
under  what  heads,  and  owing  to  what  causes, 
such  excess  of  expenditure  has  arisen ;  and 
they  believe  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.    The  parties  promo- 
ting the  various  bills,  as  well  as  the  engi- 
neers, were  devoid  of  that  experience  which 
would  have  enabled  them  to  form  an  accu- 
rate   calculation    as    to    the    extent   and 
nature  of  the  work  required,  the  materials 
to  be  usedi  the  quantity  of  land  neces* 
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nrj  for  the  purposes  of  the  raiboad,  and  the 
baUdings  indispensable  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  public.  In  addition  to  these 
causes  may  be  stated,  the  over-sanguine 
expectations,  and  the  natural  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  promoters  of  the  work,  to  keep 
as  low  as  possible  the  calculations  of  the 
anticipated  expenditure,  and  thus  to  show 
their  undertakmg  in  a  favourable  light.  The 
cost  of  the  land  required  for  the  railroads 
ha$  Jrequently  exceeded  the  value  estimated 
before  the  passing  of  the  bills.  After 
making  every  allowance,  it  appears  ques» 
tumahie^  whether  sufficient  care  was,  in  all 
cases,  exercised  by  the  companies  or  tbeir 
engineers  in  bringingfull  and  well-considered 
estimates  of  the  probable  cost  under  the 
notice  of  parliament ;  and  in  several  instances, 
undoubtedly,  plans  for  railroads  have  been 
submitted  to  parliament  as  mere  specu- 
lations, by  projectors  totally  unconnected 
with  the  district,  who  were  little  anxious  for 
the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  the  under- 
taking, so  long  as  they  could  derive  a  tem- 
porary profit  from  the  preliminary  business, 
which  such  works  necessarily  occasion." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat,  how 
courteously  the  intimation  is  conveyed,  that 
private  enterprise,  like  other  active  spirits, 
reauire  good  looking  after. 

The  power  conferred  by  the  legisUturc, 
in  the  various  acts  of  incorporation  granted 
to  railway  companies,  are  next  considered  ; 
we  should  rather  say,  adverted  to.  One 
of  the  earliest  expedients  adopted  by  spe- 
culating companies,  to  blind  the  public  to 
the  thorough  selfishness  of  their  designs, 
was  to  proclaim  their  willingness  to  permit 
other  persons  to  run  locomotives  and 
carriages,  upon  their  lines,  if  they  pleased, 
^here  any  probability  existed  of  two 
lines  forming  branches  from  a  common 
trunk ,  this  concession  was  highly  ad  van- 

rus  to  both  speculations ;  but  in 
cases,  it  meant,  and  was  intended 
to  mean  simply,  nothing  at  all.  That 
it  imposed  on  the  wisdom  of  parliament, 
however,  is  not  very  strange ;  for  as  much  as 
a  knowledge  of  engineering,  or,  indeed,  any 
peculiar  capacity  for  understanding  its  re- 
sults, when  set  forth,  has  seldom  been 
reckoned  among  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  a  constitutional  representative.  Had  par- 
liament not  repeatedly  declared  its  members 
adequate  to  the  task  of  judging  between 
conflicting  statements,  of  a  highly  compli- 
cated and  technical  nature,  respecting  rail- 
ways, one  would  hardly  have  imagined 
that  they  were  likely  to  acquire,  by  com- 
mittee*room  intuitiooi  the  sdentific  know 


le^e  and  discrimination,  which  common 
and  ordinary  men  of  cleverness  spend  half 
their  lives  in  mastering.  But  it  were  highly 
indecorous  in  any  one,  to  question  their  fit- 
ness for  a  task  they  have  so  often  taken  it 
in  turn  to  perform,  had  not  this  circumspect 
and  selected  committee  of  last  session 
thought  fit  to  announce  the  fact,  that  joint- 
stock  cunning  had  in  one  important  instance 
outwitted  them.  It  well  knew,  that  a  rail- 
way must  necessarily  be  a  monopoly  ;  that 
the  very  nature  of  it  requires  a  single  admi- 
nistration, superintending,  and  peremptorily 
controlHng  every  department  and  every 
individual  engaged  in  its  working.  With- 
out such  unity  of  direction,  it  is  now  con- 
fessed, that  no  safety  to  the  public  can  be 
guaranteed ;  and  no  man  is  mad  enough  to 
dream  of  competition  upon  such  ways,  in 
any  respect  similar  to  what  we  formerly 
were  used  to,  on  the  limestone  roads.  All 
this,  however,  was  overiooked  or  misunder- 
stood in  conferring  upon  companies  the 
enormous  powers  which  they  now  enjoy. 

"  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  parliament  to  give  to  a  railway 
company  the  complete  monopoly  of  the 
means  of  communication,  on  their  line  of 
road ;  on  the  contrary,  provision  was  made 
to  enable  other  persons  to  run  engines  and 
carriages  on  the  road,  upon  payment  of  cei^ 
tain  tolls  to  the  company.  The  intention 
of  parliament  in  thb  respect  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  carried  into  effect,  in  the  way  con- 
templated by  the  legislature ;  for  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  payment  of  legal  tolls  is  only 
a  very  small  part  of  the  arrangement  which 
is  necessary  to  open  railroads  to  public  com- 
petition ;  any  person,  with  the  mere  autho- 
rity to  place  an  engine  and  carriages  on  a 
railway,  would  be  practically  unable  to  sup- 
ply his  engine  with  water,  or  to  take  up  or 
set  down  his  passengers  at  any  convenient 
station  or  terminus ;  and,  indeed,  would  be 
placed  in  such  a  disadvantageous  situation, 
that  all  competition  with  the  company  would 
be  rendered  impossible." 

*^  The  safety  of  the  public  also  requires, 
that  upon  every  railway  there  should  be  one 
system  of  management,  under  one  superin- 
tending authority,  which  should  have  the 
power  of  making  and  of  enforcing  all  regu- 
lations necessary  for  the  protection  of  pas- 
sengers, and  for  duly  conducting  and  main- 
taining this  new  mode  of  communication. 
On  this  account,  it  is  necessary,  that  the 
company  should  possess  a  complete  con- 
trol over  their  line  of  road,  although  they 
should  thereby  acquire  an  entire  monopoly 
of  the  means  of  communication*    But  tf 
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these  extensive  powers  are  to  be  granted 
to  private  companies,  it  becomes  more  im- 
portant, that  they  should  be  so  controlled^  as 
to  secure  the  public,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
any  abus9  which  might  arise  from  this  ir- 
responsible authority,^ 

So,  then,  it  is  possible  that  irresponsible 
authority  may  err ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  only  check,  hitherto  devised  for  its 
limitation,  amounts  to  moonshine.  So  ob- 
viously illusory,  indeed,  does  such  precau- 
tion appear,  that  now,  though  somewhat 
late  in  the  day,  it  is  declared  highly  de- 
sirable, that  some  sort  of  control  should  at 
length  be  resumed  by  the  state  over  its 
own  too  long  neglected  affairs. 

The  committee  have  discovered,  more- 
over, that  '*  the  interests  of  private  com- 
panies and  of  the  public  may  be  at  variance, 
as  far  as  regards  the  fares  of  travellers ;  it 
is  also  doubtful,  whether  the  same  observa- 
tion be  not  applicable  to  the  cost  of  con- 
veying goods  by  railroads.  To  a  certain 
extent,  it  is  undoubtedly  for  the  advantage 
of  the  company  to  satisfy  the  wishes  and 
supply  the  wants  of  the  community ;  espe- 
cially on  those  lines,  where  other  means  of 
communication  yet  exist,  and  maintain  a 
competition,  although  feeble,  against  these 
powerful  establishments.  But  cases  have 
already  arisen,  in  which  the  interests  of  pri- 
vate companies  and  of  the  public  have  been 
found  to  be  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  it 
appears  probable,  that  in  proportion  as  this 
new  system  shall  supersede  other  modes  of 
travelling,  other  inconvenient  consequences 
will  ensue,  unless  some  authority  be  esta- 
blished, to  watch  over  and  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  public.  The  fear  of  a  rival 
line  may,  in  some  instances,  be  a  check 
upon  the  conduct  of  a  company ;  but  there 
are  few  districts  in  which  the  public  will 
have  any  opportunity  of  selection,  and  ob- 
vious and  serious  difficulties  must  arise  in 
carrying  this  means  of  control  into  exe- 
cution. 

"  The  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway  affords 
an  illustration  of  a  case  where  the  interest^? 
of  a  company  have  been  at' variance,  and 
have  prevailed  over  the  interests  of  the 
public.  Mr.  Goot,  in  his  evidence,  com- 
pares two  periods  of  time,  and  shows,  that 
when  the  company  raised  the  fares,  and  di- 
minished the  number  of  passengers  by 
12,000,  the  income  of  the  company  was 
improved  by  1,300/. 

"  From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ritson,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Manchester,  Bolton,  and 
Bury  Railway,  it  appears,  that  a  larger  re- 
venue was  produced  to  that  company  also. 


by  the  conveyance  of  a  smaller  number  of 
passengers.  These  results  will  be  easily 
seen  by  a  reference  to  the  accounts  con- 
tained in  the  appendix  relating  to  the  Leeds 
and  Selby,  the  Manchester  and  Bolton,  and 
the  Dundee  and  Newtyle  Railway;  and 
this  is  a  point  which  your  committee  feel 
to  be  especially  deserving  the  attention  of 
parliament  and  of  the  public. 

"  It  is,  of  course,  the  duty  of  the  direc- 
tors, watching  over  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  company,  to  muntain  the  fares  at 
the  point  which  will  produce  the  largest 
amount  of  income;  an  obligation,  however, 
which  may  operate  most  injuriously  upon 
the  public,  and  especially  upon  that  class  of 
passengers  who  are  least  able  to  afford  the 
charge. 

"  The  injurious  effect  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem upon  the  poorer  class  of  passengers 
will  be  more  severely  felt  in  proportion  as 
other  means  of  cheap  travelling  by  stage 
coaches,  carriers'  carts,  and  waggons,  are 
gradually  superseded. 

"  It  is  clear,  that  the  general  interests  of 
the  community  must  sometimes  be  at  va- 
riance with  the  interests  of  railway  pro- 
prietors ;  and  that,  in  such  cases,  the  com- 
bination of  capitalists,  held  together  by 
common  advantage  and  guided  by  able  di- 
rectors, will,  probably,  prevail  against  the 
disunited  efforts  and  casual  resistance  of 
the  public." 

Such  are  the  inductions  of    the    com- 
mittee;   let  us  now  look  at  a  few  of  the 
facts  whence  these  inductions  are  drawn, 
or  from  whose  notoriety  the  necessity  arose 
for  the  inquiry  itself.     The  cost  of  English 
railways    has    hitherto     been     enormous. 
10,000/.  a  mile  is  the  minimum  expense  of 
construction  as  yet  practically  known  ;  but 
the  average  of  44  lines,  for  which  acts  of 
incorporation  were  passed  in  the  two  years, 
1836  and  1837,  was  17,600/.  a  mile  ;  and 
as  their  total  length  was  estimated  at  1,457 
miles,  the  total  expenditure  must  have  ex- 
ceeded 25,000,000/. ;  for  estimates  appear 
to  have  established  a  sort  of  privilege  of 
making  mistakes.     The   estimate    for  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railroad  was  two 
millions  and  a  half;  the  line  has  cost  five 
millions.     The  Great  Western   Company 
estimated  their  expenses  at  two   millions 
and  a  half;  and  they  now  require  two  mil- 
lions more.     But  the  worst  features  of  the 
system  of  indefinite,  unlimited,  and  uncal- 
culated,  because,   beforehand   incalculable 
expenditure,  are  the  claims  for  land  com- 
pensation    and    the    parliamentary    costs. 
In  many  instances,  the  latter  charge  alone 
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upon  short  lines  of  railway,  has  amouoted  to 
1,000/.  a  mile.  The  expense  of  procuring 
their  respective  bills  bj  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Company  was  72,868/.;  by 
the  Southampton,  30»040/. ;  by  the  Great 
Western,  88,710/.;  by  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties, 28,776/.;  by  the  Grand  Junction, 
22,757/. ;  by  the  Bristol  and  Exeter,  1 8,592^. ; 
by  the  Great  North  of  England,  20,526/.; 
and  by  the  Birmingham  and  Gloucester, 
12>000/.;  making  a  total  for  these  eight 
lines  of  303,269/. 

Does  any  one  ask,  what  is  all  this  to  the 
public  at  large  ?  If  companies  will  squander 
their  resources  thus,  how  are  the  community 
aggrieved  ?     Thus — ^that  every  shilling  la- 
vished upon  unproductive  objects,  will  most 
assuredly  be  assessed,  in  the  shape  of  aug- 
mented fares  upon  the  public.   And  the  faci- 
lity of  thus  reimbursing  themselves,  instinc- 
tively begets,  in  many  cases,  in  a  company, 
a  spirit  of  prodigality,  from  the  very  out- 
set of  their  expenditure.     They  may,  to  be 
sure,  dispute  the  justice   of  parliamentary 
charges,  or  of  private  demands  for  compen- 
sation ;  they  may  employ  counsel  and  agents 
at  large  fees,  to  wrangle  by  the  day,  on 
their  behalf;    but    there   is  no  umpire  at 
once  competent  to  judge,  and  impartial  in 
adjudicating  between    the   interests     thus 
at  variance.     A  jury  may  be  empanneled 
to  try  each  contested  claim ;  but  where  are 
juries  to   be  found,  who  will  rise  so  com- 
pletely above  the  prejudices  of  their  time  and 
place,  as  to  mete  with  high  and  far-seeing 
judgment,  the  national  importance  of  a  great 
Hne  of  railway,  with  the  fair  allowance  to 
be  made   to  individuals,  for  the  invasion  of 
their  grounds,  or  the   demolition   of  their 
dwellings  ?     Is  such  a  question  an  ordinary 
question  to  try  ?     Or,  are  ordinary  men  the 
persons  best  qualified  to  try  it  ?     We  think 
not ;  and  with  all  our  affection  and  respect 
for  the  jury  system,  and  our  hearty  hatred 
of  all,  be  they  who  or  what  they  may,  that, 
under  any  pretence,  would  dare  to  tamper 
with  the  right  of  jury-trial,  or  endeavour 
to  filch  it,  even  for  an  hour,  from  the  least 
and  poorest  of  our  countrymen,  where  life, 
or  liberty,  or  limb'  b  in  question, — ^we  do 
not  hesitate  to  own   our  belief,  that  there 
are  conflicts  of  claims  regarding  property, 
which  are  far  more  fit  to  be  adjusted  by  a 
well   constituted  court  of  equity,  and  by 
rules  framed    fpr   its  peculiar  jurisdiction, 
than  by  any  other  species  of  tribunal.     And 
if  this  be   palpable  in  contests  of  intricate 
and  curiously  conflicting  rights  between  in- 
dividual members  of  the  community,  how 
much  more,  when  the  cause  at  issue  lies 


between  the  interest  of  a  private  person,  and 
that  of  the  public  at  large?  It  is  little 
more  than  a  fiction  of  words  to  pretend,  that 
the  cases  of  compensation  that  are  daily 
determined  between  a  railway  company  and 
individuals,  are  really,  or  bona  fide  what 
they  are  called.  The  company  are  nomi- 
nally, indeed,  fighting  a  battle  with  their  indi- 
vidual antagonists,  for  the  value  of  their 
land ;  but  it  is  the  public  who  must  pay  the 
contingent  prescribed  by  defeat.  Were 
no  railways  projected  but  those  that 
public  necessity  demanded,  public  sen- 
timent might  gradually  form  for  its  own 
guidance,  in  such  cases  as  would  then  arise, 
rules  of  adjudication,  which,  if  not  simple, 
would  at  least  be  capable  of  being  explained, 
and  of  being  clearly  comprehended.  All 
that  a  jury  would  then  have  to  try,  would 
be  the  mere  valuator's  accuracy  and  in- 
tegrity, or  to  hit  a  probably  fair  medium 
between  rival  statements,  and  thus  make 
their  verdict  the  assertion,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  absolute  worth  of  the  premises 
expropriated.  But  when  it  is  perfectly 
notorious,  that  many  of  the  railways  pro- 
posed to  be  made  by  chartered  companies} 
are  sheer  adventures  of  capital  in  search  of 
lucrative  investment,  where  all  definite  idea 
of  public  necessity  is  lost,  and  buried  under 
the  obtrusive  and  ever  fluctuating  mass  of 
private  interest,  avarice,  and  intrigue,  all 
hope  of  establishing  in  the  general  mind, 
any  wide  or  generous  principles  of  justice, 
for  the  government  of  such  cases,  is  at  an 
end.  The  only  notion,  perhaps,  that  has 
planted  itself  firmly  in  the  popular  brain  on 
the  subject  is,  that  it  is  fair  to  ask  anything, 
and  equally  fair  to  refuse  everything. 
Above  every  court  of  inquisition  of  railway 
damages,  might  appropriately  be  inscribed 
the  expressive  though  homely  phrase,  "Pull 
devil,  pull  baker."  Extortion  has  no  con- 
science in  its  demands ;  but,  in  the  absence 
of  all  recognised  standard  of  justice  or 
shame,  incorporate  covetousness  has  as  little. 
The  simple  rule  of  necessity  cannot  be  in- 
voked, for  it  frequently  does  not  in  truth 
apply.  The  plain  test  of  mere  value  is 
repudiated,  because  the  company's  capital 
is  immense,  and  the  owner  of  the  menaced 
shrubbery  or  lawn,  is  in  "  very  moderate 
circumstances ;''  and  because  he  says,  per- 
haps truly  enough,  that  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed for  the  last  twenty  years,  to  find  all 
his  happiness  and  repose  in  the  quiet  nook 
whence  he  is  now  summarily  noticed  to  de- 
part. A  plea  Uke  this  will,  it  is  true,  go 
for  nothing,  with  one  set  of  jurors ;  but  ii 
will  erase  the  sympathies  of  another.    The 
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Ter^  manner  of  ito  recital,  the  tone  in 
which  it  18  uttered,  or  the  look  of  suspense 
that  watches  its  effect  on  those  to  whom  it 
is  addressed,  make  every  degree  of  differ- 
ence in  its  success.  The  general  result  is 
inevitahle;  similar  claims  receive  eveir 
variety  of  dissimilar  adjudication  ;  there  is 
no  rule,  no  test,  no  practice,  no  uniformity ; 
but  every  man  and  every  company  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  each  claim,  as  a 
scramble,  where  the  loudest  tongue,  or  the 
strongest  arm  is  to  seize,  or  appropriate  as 
much  of  its  antagonist's  property  as  it  can. 
This  is  the  morafity  of  the  system. 

Compensation  for  land  has,  in  some  in- 
stances, under  this  moral  and  economical  svs- 
tem,  cost  in  £nglmd  10,000/.  a  mile,  the 
Grand  Junction  paid  for  this  item  alone, 
21 1,0002.;  and  the  London  and  Birmingham, 
622,507/.  Very  different  are  the  dispositions 
generated  ekewhere.  In  America,  splendid 
donaUam  of  land  are  constantly  made  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  improvements. 
In  one  county  alone,  in  one  of  the  northern 
States,  50,000  acres  were  thus  gratuitously 
given  to  promote  a  great  line  of  railway. 
And  we,  even  of  our  poverty,  have  in  Ire- 
land seen  similar  offerings  brought  to  the 
altar  of  public  spirit.  Several  proprietors 
of  different  shades  of  political  opinions,  when 
the  government  first  proposed  to  take  upon 
itself  the  execution  of  national  railways, 
came  forward  to  tender  the  use  of  whatever 
ground  would  be  required  in  their  respec- 
tive districts,  free  of  all  charge.  Is  such  a 
temper  among  a  people  useless?  Or  is  the 
value  of  such  offers  to  be  nicely  guaged,  by 
the  acreage  thus  given  ?  Is  it  not  the  altar 
that  dignifies  the  gift,  and  makes  it  of  a 
worth  beyond  all  calculable  estimation? 
And  yety  there  are  men  among  us  who  dis- 
believe, that  good  is  a  living,  growing, 
sympathetic  thing,  capable  of  infinite 
stimulus  by  the  instigation  of  example. 

Oh,  were  such  acts  as  these  met  in  a  more 
cordial  spirit ;  did  a  generous  pride  of  each 
other's  worth  animate  us  more  ;  did  we  love 
to  tell  the  praise  of  such  deeds,  with  half 
the  seal  we  are  daily  bid,  by  the  hell-craft 
of  ^tion,  to  suspect  and  dishonour  them, 
our  country  would  soon  be  changed  from  a 
wilderness  of  discontent  and  penury,  into  a 
pleasant  garden  of  industry,  and  health,  and 
joy. 

Had  we  our  choice  of  public  and  private 
railways  for  Ireland,  we  should  prefer  those 
made  by  the  state ;  and  were  it  for  no  other 
reason  than  this,  which  is  easy  to  every 
man's  comprehension,  that  they  enable  the 
middle  and  the  working  classes  to  have  the 


benefit  of  rapid  and  easy  commnnicmtion,  at 
a  rate  which  the  works  of  private  companies 
have  never  yet  done,  in  any  country  like 
ours.  Contrast  the  net  result  of  the  English 
and  the  Belgian  system,  and  see  what  it 
comes  to. 

The  Belgian  railways  charge,  on  an  ave- 
rage, a  halfjpenny  a  mile  for  conveying  a 
labourer  or  an  artisan ;  and  they  charge  the 
shopkeeper  and  the  farmer  three  fiuthings 
a  mile.     Now  the  classes  to  which   these 
belong,  fonA  in  Ireland,  as  they  do  in  Bel- 
gium, about    nineteen-twentieths    of    the 
population.      They  are,  emphatically,   the 
people  of  the  land.     It  is  they  for  whom 
railways  are  to  be  made;  and  it  is  out  of 
theur  pockets  the  money,  one  way  or  other, 
must  come.     The  question  is,    therefore, 
what  sort  of  railways  is  it  for  their  interest 
to  have?  and  this  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pends upon  the  question,  what  sort  of  fares 
IS  it  best  for  them  to  pay  ?     Fares  depend 
upon  cost  of  construction,  and  cost  of  con- 
struction depends  upon  the  system  of  making. 
In    Belgium,  they    spend    about    8,660/. 
a  mile   upon    making    their  railways ;    in 
England,  they  usually  spend  about  17 jOOOL 
a  mile.    In  Belgium,  they  charge  the  great 
mass  of  people  who  travel,  less  on  an  ave- 
rage than  three  farthings  a  mile ;  in  England, 
they  charge,  on  an  average,  more  than  three 
halfj^nce.     Does  any  idle-pate  ask,  what 
signifies  the  odd  farthings  ?     We  will  tell 
him  what  it  signifies.    Just  this  much,  that 
if  an  industrious  man  were  going  as  far  as 
from  this  to  Athlone  (siztv  miles)  on  the 
one  kind  of  road,  he  would  pay,  at  most, 
3#.  9d,;  whereas  he  would  be  charged  for 
the  same   distance  on  the  other  kind   of 
road,  7#.  4d.^     But  it  may  be  said,   the 
estimate  of  the  Irish  railway  commissioners 
is  considerably  higher  than  the  cost  of  the 
Belgian  railways ; — granted.  Let  us  add  the 
difference  (about  17}  per  cent)  and  see 
what  the  two  systems  would  result  in.     By 
the  '<  private  enterprise"  fares,  we  should,  at 
the  lowest,  be  charged  7#.  4d,  to  Athlone ; 
by  a  government  railway  we  should    be 
charged  about  5i,     Is  there  one  who  does 
not  comprehend  the  advantage  of  saving  one- 
third  of  the  expense  of  travelling,  to  an  en- 
tire  community?     Or,  who  will  refuse  to 
admit,  that  were  the  saving  even  much  less. 


*  The  lowest  farefi  on  the  Newcastle  and  Carli9le 
railway,  one  of  tbe  cheapest  made  lines  in  England, 
and  whose  length  is  not  above  60  miles,  was  a 
short  time  ago,  7f .  tw/.  The  lowest  fare  on  the 
•Southampton  line,  (38  miles,)  was  6#. ;  on  the  Grand 
Junction,  (88  miles,)  was  14s. ;  and  on  the  London 
and  Birminshani,  (113  anlet,)  was  U 
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it  ought  to  weigh  deeiavely  in  favouT  of 
stale  railways,  were  it  at  our  option  to  choose 
them  or  adopt  those  originating  in  private 
speculation? 

But  we  have  no  such  option.  Ireland 
must  have  goyemment  railways,  or  none. 
Private  capital  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
attempting  their  construction  long  enough, 
and  what  has  it  achieved?    Fifteen  mues 


in  the  entire  kingdom,  in  a  period  of  seven 
years.  Are  we  to  wait  for  physical  ameli- 
oration at  this  rate  of  progress?  Are  the 
wants  of  a  greaX  country  to  be  postponed 
till  it  suits  the  caprice  of  joint-stock  enter- 
prise to  take  us  also  within  the  circle  of  its 
compassion,  and  do  us  the  &vour  of  making 
us  pay  for  its  patronage?  We  will  not 
believe  it. 
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Tax  summer  of  1823  was  drawing  to  its 
dose,  and  the  sun,  like  an  estranged  lover, 
came  at  longer  intervals,  and  looked  less 
brightly  every  time  he  came,  when  I  agreed 
to  accompany  a  young  college  friend  to  the 
residence  of  his  grandfather,  in  one  of  our 
inland  counties.  Modem  travellers,  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  have  been  so  statisti- 
cally minute  with  regard  to  the  incidents  of 
the  road,  that  I  need  do  no  more  than  as- 
sure the  reader,  that  during  our  progress  to 
the  interior,  they  were  such  as  might  be 
classed  under  the  three  well-known  reads, 
rix.,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Indeed, 
this  I  am  forced  to  state  upon  general  re- 
collection, for,  after  the  most  careful  inspec- 
tion of  my  commonplace  book,  I  can  find 
nothing  connected  with  our  journey  set 
down  amongst  the  memoranda,  which  could 
bardly  have  been  the  case  had  anything 
worthy  of  particular  note  occurred;  for,  con- 
formably to  the  advice  of  some  erudite 
and  most  intelligent  writer,  I  have  con- 
stantly carried  such  a  matter  about  me  for 
the  last  four  years,  to  save  the  waste  of 
thought,  which  results  from  the  want  of  such 
a  reservoir.  Let  me,  however,  have  the 
candour  to  say,  that  1  am  indebted  for  the 
valuable  suggestion,  at  second  hand,  to  my 
agreeable  and  very  well  dressed  friend,  W. 
tavanagh,  who  assured  me«  that  he  had 
almost  acquired  the  character  of  stupidity, 
from  the  neglect  of  such  a  precaution 
against  the  waywardness  of  a  fertile  fancy, 
that  never,  he  said,  poured  its  richness  so 
copiously  as  when  he  was  in  solitude,  and 
without  the  requisite  appliances  and  means 
to  show  the  world  he  ever  thought  at  all. 
Poor  Cavanaghl  among  the  trinkets  and 
other  matters  which  he  bequeathed  to  me, 
as  memorials  of  the  time  when  we  ''lived 
and  loved  together,"  I  recognised  the  glit- 
tering clasp  and  unfretted  morocco  of  his 
**  immortabty's  sure  pledge."  I  opened  it 
instiiictivelyi  and  found  upon  the  inner  part 


of  the  cover,  '<  Mem^^Purchased  on  the 
19th  of  April,  18 — ,  when  I  recommended 

my  friend ,  to  purchase  a  sunilar  one." 

Under  this  memorandum  was  the  owner's 
coat  of  arms,  the  motto  of  which,  ^^  Semper 
paratusj"  seemed  rather  adapted  to  the 
blank  page  opposite  which  it  stood,  than  to 
the  wit  of  the  owner. — But  I  trifle  by  the 
way. 

The  father  of  my  friend,  Henry  Percy, 
had  early  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  m 
which  he  had  been  eminently  successful. 
But  while  years  flowed  on  like  the  fabled 
stream,  with  this  advantage,  that  the  sands 
were  not  only  glistening  but  golden  too-— 
yeaminffs  that  he  could  not  repress  arose 
within  hun,  visions  more  endearing  than  am- 
bition could  produce,  and  scenes  fresher 
and  richer  than  Plutus  could  trick  out 
were  limned  by  a  futhful  hand.  Vainly 
did  the  subtle  god  rear  the  gorgeous  pile 
before  his  eyes ;  for  over  the  imposing  mass, 
memory  threw  a  green  robe  on  which  hia 
eye  loved  more  to  dwell,  and  he  learned  to 
pant  for  those  spots  in  which  his  joyous 
childhood  had  been  past — spots  which, 
though  curtained  from  the  wanderer's  sight, 
were  verdant  to  his  recollection  still.  Often 
had  the  love  of  home  come  over  him  with 
an  influence  that  he  found  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  resist ;  and  passionately  woula  he 
sigh  for  the  time  when,  in  his  own  land,  his 
heart  should  open  to  the  music  that  flows 
not  from  strange  tongues:  nay,  he  had 
often  vowed,  that  another  year  should  bring 
him  a  release  from  the  thraldom  which  now 
seemed  doubly  irksome,  from  the  fancied 
cessation  of  the  impulse  that  had  taught  him 
to  endure  it ;  fancied^  I  say,  for  while  the 
eloquence  of  his  discontent  convinced  every 
hearer  that  he  had  now  amassed  riches 
enough  to  deprive  him  of  all  incentive  to 
proceed  in  the  path  of  gain — ^when  the 
season  of  redemption  came,  he  unaccount- 
ably lingered  still.    The  entanglement  of 
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commerciil  rebtions — ^the  difficulty  of  ab- 
ruptly closing  a  concern  in  which,  8o  long  as 
it  remained  open,  those  relations  hourly 
multiplied  a  hundred  difficulties,  as  if  to 
illustrate  the  inveteracy  of  habit,  kept 
.him  still  *^on  change,"  but  changeless 
still. 

Yet,  that  the  repinings  of  Mr.  Percy 
had  more  of  sad  earnest  in  them  than  was 
sufficient  to  "  point  a  moral,"  may  be  seen 
in  the  arrangement  which  he  had  made  for 
the  education  of  his  only  son,  whom  I  now 
accompanied.  Henry  Percy  was  the  third 
child  of  his  parents,  their  earliest  offspring 
having  died  in  extreme  infancy.  He 
unclosed  his  eyes  amongst  the  green  hills 
of  our  island,  during  a  visit  of  his  parents, 
directed  by  the  family  physician,  with  the 
hope  that  her  native  air  might  restore  the 
declining  health  of  his  mother,  in  whom  a 
constitutional  delicacy  was  augmented  by 
too  faithful  a  watching  |over  her  first-born, 
and  by  anguish  for  their  loss.  Henry 
became,  of  course,  the  centre  of  every 
hope;  yet  even  he — sole  scion  of  the 
house  and  heart — was  sent  from  the  paternal 
hearth,  when  his  infant  gambols  might  have 
beguiled  the  loneliness  of  widowhood,  and 
placed  with  his  grandfather,  that  he  might 
grow  up  in  his  own  land,  and  turn  to  her 
account  the  wealth  which  his  father's  enter- 
prise should  amass.  "  Ay,"  he  would  say, 
"  my  son,  at  least,  shall  be  an  Irishman ;" 
and  when  men  of  colder  feelings  derided  the 
notion,  and  philosophy  inveighed  against 
the  nonsense  of  binding  down  to  a  particular 
sod  that  mind  that  was  made  for  the  uni- 
verse, he  would  turn  with  disdain  from  the 
coldness  and  the  cant,  and  instead  of  syllo- 
gizing upon  the  subject,  meet  the  encomiasts 
of  universal  philanthropy  with  a  curt  maxim, 
"  The  man  that  loves  not  his  country  loves 
nothing  else." 

To  say  that  my  young  friend  entered  into 
the  full  spirit  of  this  arrangement,  would  be 
going  too  far;  but  let  us  not  blame  too 
harshly,  if  the  thirst  after  adventure  con- 
genial to  his  youth,  sometimes  deceived  even 
his  own  heart,  by  assuming  the  guise  of 
natural  anxiety  to  know  and  to  be  known 
to  a  parent  from  whom  the  long  period  of 
their  separation  had  brought  so  many  tokens 
of  paternal  love.  Alas!  how  many  are 
there  upon  whom  the  maturity  of  manhood 
has  come,  who  have  reached  the  crown  of 
the  hill,  and  who  look  back  with  sorrowing 
self-reproach  upon 

.  "  Wasted  powers  for  better  purpose  lent," 
conscious  that  only  now  they  have  learned 


to  appreciate  the  value  of  that  tie  that  binds 
all  sacred  charities  in  one.* 

About  five  miles  from  the  town  of , 

stood  the  old  family  residence  of  the  Percys ; 
its  sloping  lawn  girdled   with    trees^    that 
presented   a    thinner    screen     where    the 
thatched  roofs  of  a  small  village    peeped 
through,  and  the  curling  aaaoke  from  its 
straggling  hearths  served  to  call  up  those 
feelings  that  would  almost  cheat  us  into  the 
illusion,  that  man  is  a  benevolent  heing.  So 
palpable  a  departure  from  the  established 
rule  of  total  exclusion,  the  venerable  pro- 
prietor of  the  old  mansion  never  dreamed 
of  justifying;    and   it  was    from    Phelim 
O'Brien — of  whom,  more  anon — that  I  heard 
the  motive,  so  creditable  to  his  master,  that 
had  left  that  bald  spot  in  a  plantation,  other- 
wise so  symmetrically  arranged.      The  old 
gentleman  had  adopted  the  maxim,  **resptce 
finemi*  and  acted  upon  his  conviction,  that 
it  was  absurd  in  men  to  stand  aloof  from 
each  other  in  this  world,  upon  whom  the 
lapse  of  an  hour  may  impose  an  endless  com- 
panionship elsewhere ;  and,  in  trath,  I  have 
rarely  seen  any  human  face  illumined  with 
the  same  satisfaction  that  spoke  from  ^-verj 
lineament  of  that  aged  man,  as  he  stood  on 
a  holiday  evening   upon   an  old-fashioned 
terrace  in  front  of  the  house,  his  grey  hair 
streaming  over  his  shoulders,  and  his  gold- 
headed  cane  propping  his  slightly  inclining 
figure,  catching  the  sounds  of  rustic  merri- 
ment that  arose  from  the  village  green,  and 
now  and  then  ebtaining  a  glimpse  of  the 
village  maidens  in  their  neat  white  dresses, 
as  they  whirled  in  the  joyous  dance. 

The  village  itself  formed  a  very  pretty 
object,  independently  of  the  field,  for  it 
afForded  moral  contemplation.  Instead  of  the 
dull  luiiformity  of  front  so  commonly  affected, 
the  little  habitations  stood  all  detached,  either 
singly  or  in  small  groups,  wh'ch  were  as 
little  influenced  by  rule  as  were  the  chance 
meetings  of  their  simple-minded  inhabitants, 
preserving  a  general  similarity  of  structure 
and  internal  arrangement,  but  presenting 
every  variety  of  aspect.  Close  by  the 
cottages  ran  the  public  road ;  beyond  which 
a  smooth  green,  the  joint  freehold  of  the 
village  geese  and  children,  stretched  to  the 
border  of  a  brook,  whose  glistening  thread, 
descried  in  the  remote  hills,  was  traced 
through  all  its  variety  of  inflexion,  like  a 
gentle  spirit,  compromising  with  the  obstruc- 
tions in  its  way,  until  at  length  it  murmured 
slowly  through    the  hamlet,  as  though  it 

*  *•■  Cari  sunt  parentes,  caji  liberi,  propinqui« 
fomiliares;  sed  omnes  omoiom  caritates  patria 
aha  jcomplexa  est." 
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was  doing  homage  to  iU  spirit  of  repose. 
Upon  the  other  side,  one  loved  to  regard 
the  little  settlement  as  nestling  within  the 
protective  arms  of  the  wide  demesne  of  Sir 
William  Hutchinson,  the  retiring  wall  of 
which  here  embraced  a  deep  sinus,  in  which 
tradition,  proudly  maintained,  alleged  the 
remote  '*  forbears"  of  many  of  the  present 
generation  to  have  established  their  house- 
hold gods* 

The  first  evening  at  Mr.  Percy's  was 
spent  chiefly  within  doors,  but  the  second 
1  resolved  to  devote  to  the  task  of  visiting 
the  village,  and  learning  the  story  of  each  of 
its  inhabitants ;  for  they  have  all  their  stories 
as  irell  as  the  great. 

The  lights  and  shadows  of  hum^an  life 
fall  alike  over  the  palace  and  the  cot ;  and 
the  heart  of  the  peasant  is  the  home  of 
sensations  poignant  as  those  which  make 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  proudest  he 
obeys.  Ay,  they  have  all  their  stories, 
and  I  love  to  learn  them;  not  with  the 
sickliness  of  the  sentimentalist,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  history  aright— satisfied, 
that  camps  and  cabinets  exercise  an  in- 
fluence over  the  fates  of  nations  hardly 
more  important  than  that  which  works 
UDseen  beside  the  cottage  hearth.  I  find 
it  also  a  healthful  exercise  for  my  own 
mind  to  bring  the  extremes  of  social  life 
thus  iu  comparative  review  before  me;  to 
strip  humanity  of  its  accidents,  and  reduce 
it  to  one  mould.  It  braces  me,  to  tread, 
with  a  steadied  step,  the  middle  way  of  life 
assigned  me ; — it  enables  me  to  rebuke  the 
assumption  of  power  with 

'*  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp," 
and  to  straighten  the  supple  knees  of  de- 
pendency with 

*'  The  man's  the  goad  for  a'  that." 

Satisfied  by  a  truth  too  little  practically 
known,  I  feel  my  relations  better  adjusted 
with  those  that  are  above  me  and  below ; 
I  discern  more  distinctly  that  liberty  and 
justice  are  the  same;  I  stand  guaranteed 
against  the  infringement  or  the  craven  com- 
promise of  a  right ;  I  am  lifted  above  the 
de^dation  of  the  oppressor  and  the  slave. 
Resolved  upon  creating  an  occasion  for 
undisturbed  communication  between  my 
host  and  his  young  relative,  I  strayed  away 
from  the  house  soon  after  dinner ;  and  chance 
brought  me  into  contact  with  the  very 
pen^n  who  was  best  qualified  to  satisfy  my 
ambition  completely: — I  have  mentioned 
the  name  of  Fhelim  O'Brien  already. 
Traversing  the  shadowy  walks  of  the  pkn- 
tation,  my  ear  was  suddenly  struck  with 
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the  tones  of  a  wild^  sad  melody,  whistled 
with  all  that  variety  of  cadence  that,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  uninitiated  in  musical 
mysteries,  amongst  whom  I  number  myself, 
entitles  music  to  be  called  the  language  of 
the  passions,  and  marks  out  that  which  is 
native  to  our  land  as  the  type  at  once  of 
the  destinies  and  the  dispositions  of  her 
people.  Directed  by  the  sounds,  I  soon 
came  in  sight  of  the  musician,  whom  I  found 
leaning  upon  a  gate  that  opened  into  a 
richly -planted  ravine,  through  the  centre  of 
which  ran  the  stream  which  I  have  already 
noticed,  its  course  deeply  overshadowed  by 
trees  whose  foliage  was  steeped  in  all  the 
autumnal  glories  of  the  dying  year.  It 
was  a  time  and  a  scene  for  .  that  voiceless 
poetry  that  is  a  sort  of  worship;  and  I 
could  hardly  persuade  myself  to  break  in 
upon  the  dream  that  prompted  that  lay — 
too  thrilling  to  bespeak  a  ^'  vacant  breast." 
It  might  have  told  the  tale  of  the  thousand 
tints  which  nature's  thriftless  hand  had 
poured  in  such  profusion,  gorgeous  as  a 
shattered  rainbow,  upon  the  scene  below. 

Of  the  character  of  Phelim  O'Brien  I 
had  already  heard  something  from  my  friend 
in  the  course  of  our  journey  down ;  for  to 
Henry  Percy  he  stood  in  that  relation,  so 
full  of  faith  and  affection  in  Ireland,  that 
of  foster-brother.  The  poor  fellow's  name 
must  often  occur  in  the  progress  of  our 
story ;  wherever  he  b  introduced  he  shall 
speak  for  himself.  I  shall  not  endeavour 
to  cast  any  factitious  interest  around  him; 
for  his  faults  I  shall  offer  no  extenuation, 
whether  they  appear  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  the  individual  or  common  to  nis  class. 
Whether  they  entered  into  the  elements  of 
his  original  composition,  or  were  the  growth 
of  adventitious  circumstances,  by  which  his 
nature  had  been  warped,  we  have  to  accom- 
pany Phelim  through  <<a  long  and  a  weary 
way.''  Never  was  there  a  more  buoyant 
spirit  than  his  in  this  hour  of  starting.  If 
time  should  invest  him  with  a  character  of 
which  we  discern  no  transcript  on  that 
broad  and  joyous  brow — ^if  he  should  de- 
velop energies  and  discover  addictions  that 
now  slumber  in  his  breast  unseen — the  in- 
genuous mind,  in  making  up  his  account, 
will  not  fail  to  appreciate  hb  untutored 
virtues,  and  to  give  due  consideration  to 
the  accidents  of  the  way. 

With  the  April  activity  with  which  clouds 
and  sunshine  succeeded  each  other  in 
Phelim,  the  public  have  been  rendered 
familiar  by  the  able  and  authentic  pictures 
of  Irish  life,  from  a  hand  with  which  i  cannot 
pretend  to  cope^^who  can?     Nature  has 
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established  a  curious  aflSnity  between  the 
smiles  and  the  tears  of  an  Irishman.  Which 
of  the  rival  constituents  might  have  pre- 
ponderated at  his  first  formation  it  were 
nard  to  say,  the  acts  of  ownership  are  so 
strong  on  either  hand.  So  engrossing,  in 
one  moment,  is  his  spirit  of  fun — so  ''  flood- 
gate and  o'erbearing^'  that  of  sorrow  in 
another  ;  yet  so  strangely  do  the  contend- 
ing passions  reciprocate  hospitality,  with 
so  unaccountable  a  facility  do  they,  in  their 
alternate  occupation  of  his  wayward  heart, 
"  take  down  the  peeled  wand  from  the  door," 
that  his  language  of  affliction  often  provokes 
an  unmoist  gHtterin  the  eye,  and  his  wildest 
comicality  strays  into  tones  that  falter. on 
the  lip.  The  character  of  such  a  people 
required  a  Carleton  to  pourtray  it ;  and  if  I 
venture  to  approach  a  walk  which  the  ma- 
gician has  made  his  own,  it  is  because  the 
difference  of  our  provinces  must  preclude 
all  notion  either  of  imitation  or  rivalry, 
since  I  aim  not  at  delineation,  attempting 
only  to  narrate. 

It  required  not  a  wizard's  skill  to  insi- 
nuate myself  into  the  kindly  feelings  of 
Phelim  O'Brien.  The  friendship  of  his 
foster-brother  was  a  talisman  that  operated 
at  once  in  my  behalf,  and  laid  open  to  me 
the  deepest  recesses  of  his  ardent  heart; 
and  a  moment  after  our  first  greeting  saw 
me,  under  the  guidance  of  this  volatile 
spirit,  traversing  the  glen  towards  a  wicket 
at  its  extremity,  which  led  to  a  by-path 
communicating  with  the  village,  every  in- 
habitant of  which,  with  all  their  diversity 
of  fortunes,  was,  I  soon  found,  thoroughly 
known  to  my  companion. 

We  had  not  pursued  the  path  lon^  when 
an  opportunity  occurred  of  discovering  the 
peculiarities  of  my  guide. 

«  Save  you,  Mr.  O'SulUvan,"  said  O'Brien 
to  an  elderly  man  who  passed  us. 

"  Save  you  kindly,  Phelim,"  was  the  reply, 
accompanied  by  a  removal  of  his  hat,  and  a 
"  fine  evenin',  your  honour,"  addressed  to 
me. 

Bred  in  a  town,  and  curiously  ignorant  of 
the  conventional  forms  of  the  peasantry 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  metropolitan  county, 
whic^,  perhaps  unavoidably,  presents  cer- 
tainly the  least  attractive  sample  of  rural  life, 
I  was  struck  with  the  reverential  and  sympa- 
thising tone  of  Phelim's  salutation  to  one  who 
appeared  not  in  garb  or  bearing  beyond  the 
rank  of  the  party  by  whom  he  was  so  respect- 
fully addressed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
my  prepossessions,  already  enlisted  in  behalf 
of  my  companion,  were  certainly  strength- 
ened by  the  inferences  which  I  could  not 


but  draw  from  the  terms  and  tone  of  the 
return.  The  address  by  the  surname 
bespeaks  a  certain  amount  of  intimacy,  and 
nothing  more;  but  that  "Phelim!"  oh, 
yes — it  told  a  long  tale  of  the  sweet  cha- 
rities that  bind  man  in  brotherhood  to  man: 
alas,  that  they  should  ever  fail  to  flow! 
— ^bathing  our  souls  from  those  mystical 
waters  over  whose  fount  it  was  conferred. 
My  first  idea  was,  thaf  O'Suliivan  must 
be,  notwithstanding  his  humble  exterior, 
divided  by  difference  of  worldly  circum- 
stance from  the  peasant  by  my  side,  and  I 
took  occasion  to  ask  if  such  was  the  case. 

"  Rich,  Sir,"  said  Phelim—"  rich,  is  it? 
Oh  no  in  troth — that  he  isn't;  but.  Sir, 
the  respect  he  gets  from  high  and  low 
seems  to  soften  the  big  trouble  that's  about 
the  old  man's  heart :  and  an  easy  thing  it 
is  to  do  that  same  for  him,  and  none  of  us 
begrudges  it ;  for  it's  a  thrue  sajrin',  Sir, 
that  the  whole  of  a  rich  man's  goold  mayn't 
bring  the  same  blessin'  that  sticks  to  the 
half  of  a  poor  man's  sorrow.  Oh  no,  Mr. 
O'Sullivan,"  continued  Phelim,  "rich  you 
are  not  in  troth;  nor  indeed,  I  believe, 
would  Sir  William's  estate  yonder,  let  alone 
Mr.  Percy's,  make  you  a  rich  man,  after 
that  sorrowful  time  that  took  away  the 
jewel   of  your  hearth." 

"  Oh,  then  your  poor  friend  has  lost  some 
dear  fnend  by  dea^h — ^his  wife,  or  child, 
perhaps." 

"  Oh,  Sir,  the  woman  was  gone  long 
before  that  'curred;  and  it  wasn't  lucky  to 
be  powerin*  the  salt  tears  over  the  baby 
ever  and  always — baptitin'  it  to  sorrow^  as 
the  priest  said.  Wasn't  it  a  quare  word, 
Sir?"   . 

<<  I'm  hardly  sure  there  is  not  something 
in  it,  Phelim." 

"  Maybe  so.  Sir — ^maybe  so  in  troth ; 
but,  howandever,  the  widowed  man  gave 
up  the  grievin'  from  that  out;  and  from 
the  minute  the  little  darlin'  opened  his 
eyes  the  joyous  sperrit  of  him  was  nursed 
with  smilin'  and  song  until  he  closed  them 
again.  And  sure  you'd  fairly  see  him 
tnrivin'  like  a  young  plant  in  the  blessed 
sunshine,  all  the  neighbours  says,  for  myself 
doesn't  remember  so  far  back.  But  och, 
Sam ! .  a  man  I  knew  you,  and  a  jreal  man 
you  were,  Sam  Sullivan  !  The  ablest  man 
he  was.  Sir,  in  the  country  round,  and  the 
sooplest  too.  Where  was  your  match, 
Sam,  for  a  dance  or  a  song,  and  for  joke 
and  fun  ?  Oh,  in  troth,  Sam,  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  your  nurse  used  to  sing  to  you. 
*  Fm  your  match  on  a  floor,  and  more  than 
that/  says  the  long  dancin'  master-^that's 
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Oven  Gillooley — ^to  Sam,  says  he.    <  Not 

jour  four  bones,  by  the  piper,'  says  Sam, 
'nor  if  there  was  more  of  'em  in  it.' 
Well,  to  it  they  went  sure  enough,  on  Mick 
Barley's  half-door ;  and  if  Sam  didn't  make 
a  holy  show  of  the  enemy  that  night,  it's 
no  matter.  So  there  was  cheerin'  here  and 
cheerin'  there,  for  Sam  and  the  master — 
and  bets  too,  111  be  bail,  there  w^s,  as  thick 
as  good  wishes*  How  long  they  stood  to 
it,  myself  doesn't  know ;  but  when  they 
were  comin'  to  the  heel  of  the  hunt — Sam 
siDgin'  <  The  Grrores  o'  Blarney,'  as  quiet 
an'  easy  as  you  like,  and  his  legs  all  the 
time  workin'  like  the  tail  of  a  setter,  or 
thraneens  in  a  storm  ;  well,  when  they  were 
comin'  to  the  heel  o'  the  hunt,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, *  Master,'  says  Sam, '  will  I  show  you 
asthronomy  or  cut  the  ballune?'  'The 
same,  if  the  wind's  in  you,  Sam,'  says  the 
master.  ''Tis  in  me,  then,'  says  Sam. 
With  that,  he  took  a  breath  id  light  a  pipe 
without  a  coal  an.it.  Ould  M*Farlane,  tne 
'pothecary,  said,  by  the  same  token,  '  Sam's 
takin'  iu  the  wind  to  lighten  him,  the  way 
the  noscherus  does ;'  and  that  same  he  was 
doin'  to  a  certainty,  for  a  minute  after  he 
took  lave  o'  the  grouiid,  with  a  jump  that  'd 
make  you  belieye  what  the  schoolmaster 
says  of  the  world  turning  head  over  heels 
every  night,  and  you'd  think  Sam  was  fallin' 
off  on  Uie  sky  with  the  rowlin'.  Well, 
when  he  came  back  again — <  Do  you  give 
in,  master  P  says  Sam.  *  You  could  dance 
on  a  ceilin',  and  hould  your  head  up,  Sam,' 
says  the  master,  'but  only  for  this  right 
pump ! — ^'luck  to  the  hands  that  made  it.' 
*  Hold  your  tongue,  man,'  says  Sam,  '  and 
don't  lay  the  blame  upon  honester  leather. 
Why,  I'd  tie  you  a  leg  at  Blaik's  hornpipe, 
and  not  make  you  my  equal  after,  hop  one- 
two-three.'  Och  a  brave  sperrit  he  had ; 
and  soople  Sam  you  were  the  world  over; 
and  a  real  purty  girl  Sally  Conroy  was,  the 
day  Sam  was  so  proud  to  hear  her  called 
Mrs.  SuUivan.  Who  but  Sam  now! — ^says 
the  neighbours.  But  an  altered  man  they 
seen  him  soon.  From  the  time  Sally  forgot 
what  she  swore  to  him  at  the  blessed  altar, 
and  went  to  the  side  of  a  worse  man,  be- 
cause he  had  a  red  coat  to  his  back — ^from 
that  instant  minute,  Sam  never  was  himself 
again ;  he  kept  no  company,  and  for  sport 
and  diversion,  who  dared  to  mention  the 
likes?  and  her  name  he  never  breathed 
to  mortal  ears,  only  once,  as  I  heard  the 
old  man  say ;  after  sittin'  silent  by  the  fire 
for  as  good  as  two  hours,  without  utterin'  a 
word,  <  Father,'  says  he,  <if  I  knew  where 
die  is,  I'd  follow  her  to  the  world's  end ;  for 


when  she  swore  what  she  didn't  keep,  you 
know  I  swore  too ;  and  Sally  knows  by  this 
time,  there's  not  a  place  in  the  wide  world 
that  she  can  lay  her  head  as  quiet  as  upon 
this  breast,  that  never  knew  ache  or  pain 
while  she  lay  on  it.'  Well,  where  was 
the  use  of  arguin'  with  him? — the  news 
came  soon  after,  that  the  misguided  girl 
was  drowned  when  she  was  goin'  abroad 
with  the  soldier  that  brought  her  to  that, 
and  worse,  from  her  own  happy  home. 
After  that.  Sir,  Sam  made  no  fight  of  it — 
it  couldn't  last-— he  took  the  long  leap  with- 
out runnin'  to  it;  and  troth,  Sam,  now 
you're  gone,  there's  many  a  hand  proud  to 
help  the  ould  man  to  keep  the  sod  clane 
over  you." 

Kind-hearted  Phelim,  it  was  more  than 
the  fear  of  ««  keepin'  my  honour  so  long 
standin',"  that  induced  you  to  move  so 
hastily  from  the  spot  in  which  you  stood 
from  the  moment  when  you  commencect 
the  tale  of  that  bereavement,  in  the  allevia- . 
tion  of  which,  you  betrayed  a  delicacy  of 
tact  which  it  would  not  shame  the  proudest 
to  imitate. 

We  now  proceeded  towards  the  village, 
and  were  soon  in  front  of  the  cottage  in 
which  poor  O'Sullivan  had  "  lost  the  jewel 
of  his  heart."  It  might  have  been  fancy, 
but  I  thought,  as  I  looked  upon  that  hum- 
ble home,  that,  unaided  by  the  narrative  of 
my  friend  Phelim,  I  coula  have  read  in  the 
very  aspect  of  the  place,  the  change  that 
had  come  o'er  it.  Fondly  had  the  hand 
that  laid  out  the  little  garden  studied  the 
symmetry  of  walk  and  bed ;  and  aptly  were 
the  creeping  plants  dispersed  over  the  trel- 
lised  front  of  the  cottage,  to  treasure  the 
sunbeams  in  their  memorial  flowers  that 
breathed  odorous  lecord  of  their  sweet 
dalliance  all  the  night  long.  But,  alas  I  the 
beds  and  walks  had  long  been  overgrown 
with  stems,  which  care  had  once  kept  aloof, 
and  the  tendrils  strayed  away,  like  truants, 
from  the  props  that  had  sustained  them, 
while  a  few  remaining  flowers — children  of 
the  old  man's  tendance,  while  earth  had  yet 
flowers  for  him — struggled  faintly  through 
the  rank  luxuriance  with  which  desolation 
loves  to  crown  herself,  as  if  mocking  the 
poor  thrift  of  human  toil.  A  moment  given 
to  sad  contemplation — the  tribute  of  '*  those 
that  have  but  tears  to  give"— and  I  passed 
on,  thinking  as  I  went,  how  many  a  bright 
spot  might  adorn  the  face  of  our  sunny  land, 
upon  howmany  a  trellised  frout  and  flowery 
bed  might  the  holiday  hand  of  labour  be 
employed,  if  the  human  heart  were  unfitted 
for  the  culture  of  these  bright  things  by  no 
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bereavement)  save  that  which  heaven 
sends. 

Proceeding  through  the  village,  I  very 
soon  found  myself  tolerably  familiar  with  its 
history  ;  and  could  not  but  admire  the  frolic 
spirit  and  fertile  fancy  of  my  companion.  I 
shall  not  trespass  upon  the  reader  with  the 
numberless  stories  with  which  everything  in 
the  way  supplied  him  unceasingly ;  the  court- 
ships of  his  neighbours — their  successes-^ 
their  sorrow — nay,  the  very  sobriquets,  so 
quaint  and  humorous,  everything  served 
at  least  to  suggest  a  narrative ;  and  that,  it 
appeared,  was  quite  enough  for  the  purpose, 
for  Phelim  had  acquired  some  repute  as  a 
"  vaconteuTy^  and  to  do  him  justice,  entered 
upon  the  episodes  and  entanglements  of  a 
genuine  Irish  storvt  with  a  spirit  that  de- 
served success.  The  length  of  his  histories 
appeared  to  me,  now  and  then,  to  depend 
far  less  upon  the  extent  of  his  authentic 
materials,  than  upon  certain  resources,  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  which  mi^ht  appear  to 
savour  of  imputation.  Phelim's  progress 
through  a  narrative  always  served  to  remind 
me  of  the  way  in  which  he  boasted  that  he 
had  treated  the  kaleidoscope,  with  whose 
endless  change  of  pattern  a  travelling  con- 
juror had  wailed  the  wonder  of  the  village ; 
**but  it  found  its  match,"  said  Phelim,  **for 
I  shook  it,  till  it  hadn't  a  pattern  at  all  in 
it,  no  more  than  the  palm  of  your  hand; 
and  if  it  was  true  what  was  said,  that  the 
sperrit  of  the  drawin'  master  was  in  it,  and 
handled  his  brushes  that  way  with  help  of 
the  ould  boy,  faith  I  laid  him."  For  the 
truth  of  my  friend's  vaunted  triumph  upon 
the  occasion  alluded  to,  I  am  not  bold 
enough  to  answer;  but  I  must  confess,  that 
when  he  had  to  do  with  a  story,  *'he  shook 
it,"  to  use  his  own  phrase,  *^as  long  as 
shaking  was  good  for  it." 

We  now  approached  the  entrance  of  Sir 
William's  splendid  demesne,  and  werestruck 
with  the  deep  dejection  of  an  elderly  man 
that  issued  &om  it. 

"It's  the  gardener,  Sir,"  said  Phelim, 
"  and  by  the  look  he  has,  I'll  be  bail  there's 
something  out  o'  the  way,  any  how." 

The  voice  appeared  to  attract  the  man, 
who,  turning  round,  recognised  the  speaker, 
whom  he  at  once  addressed. 

"  Ah,  Phelim!  there's  bad  news  above  at 
the  house — news  that  your  own  two  ears 
'ill  be  sorry  to  hear  this   blessed  night." 

"  What's  the  matter,  Mr.  M* Bride?"  said 
Phelim,  "but  whatever  it  is,  sorry  I  am, 
sure  enough,  to  find  you  bringing  it;  for  the 
cheery  word,' and  the  good  one  for  a  friend, 
was  always  the  one  you  loved  best  ^Nothing 


would    be    the   matter    with     Sir    Wil- 
Ham?" 

"  Nothing  now — nothing  now,  the  Lord 
be  praised!  Och,  my  poor  old  master! 
Tittle  I  thought  that  ever  any  tongue  bnt 
your  own  would  be  telling  me^how  I  was  to 
do  the  garden,  and  praise  me  for  doing  it; 
ay',or  maybe  find  some  fault,  but  in  a  voice 
that  others  could  not  find  the  likes  to  praise 
with  ;  little  I  thought  that  your  feeble  days, 
Jim  M*Bride,  would  ever  know  any  service 
but  that  his  kind  heart  made  so  light  to  you ; 
but  sure  its  doting  I  am ;"  and  the  old  man 
dashed  away  his  tears  that  copiously  flowed 
over, — "  sure  its  doting  I  am,  that  forgeU 
how  many  more  besides  myself  has  a  sore 
heart  and  a  sorrowful  one,  for  the  best  master 
that  ever  sweat  won  a  poor  man*s  bread 
from.  Oh,  may  the  sod  lie  light  on 
him! — light  as  ever  his  hand  was  on  the 
poor." 

"  And  when  did  the  heavens  take  him, 
Mr.  M'Bride?* 

"  Last  night;  then, Phelim,  the  bad  news 
come  to  the  steward  in  a  letter  from  Lon- 
don ;  but  Mr.  O'Gilby  himself  was  not  at 
home,  and  so  the  letter  remained  over 
until  he  returned — not  over  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago — and  little  did  we  guess 
the  black  tidings  that  was  to  come  wnen  the 
seal  was  opened." 

"  Rest  his  soul  in  glory !  And  who'll  have 
the  big  house  now,  Mr.  M'Bride." 

"  Troth,  Phelim,  I  don*t  remember  the 
name  e»ictly, — a  relation  by  course  he  is. 
But  though  I  heard  the  name  read  out  of 
the  agent's  letter,  my  heart  was  too  full  to 
keep  it  in  mind,  altho'  the  agent  desires  us 
to  make  ready  everything  for  him  when  he 
comes  to  attend  the  poor  master's  funeral. 
Och,  och !  a  poor  day  it  'ill  be  for  us  all. 
Sir  William,  when  you  pass  thro'  Mount 
Carew  without  a  smile  or  a  salute  for  man, 
woman,  or  child,  running  to  the  door  to  see 
and  welcome  you." 

"  Ay*  in  troth,  Mr.  M'Bride  ;  or  the 
hearty  *  God  save,  or  bless  the  work,'  that 
came  as  natural  from  his  honour  as  from 
one  of  ourselves.  Och,  och !  he  had  the 
heart  of  a  prince  in  him  ;  and  its  a  sorrowful 
day  that  'ill  sec  the  sod  green  over  him." 

Bad  news  travel  fast — and  before  many 
minutes  had  elapsed,  the  spread  of  the  sad 
tidings  had  brought  a  group  of  sympathising 
listeners  round  Phelim  and  the  steward,  to 
whom  it  seemed  a  lessening  of  their  own 
sorrow  to  diffuse  it.  Hardly  could  they 
finish  the  melancholy  story  to  one,  before  a 
sorrowful  ejaculation  from  some  fresh  comer 
drew  them  to  recount  the  general  calamity 
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anew,  while  at  each  repetition  new  tenns  of 
passionate  affection  multiplied  instances  of 
Sir  William's  benevolence,  and  iterated 
prayers  for  his  eternal  happiness  denoted 
that  fulness  of  heart,  out  of  which  the 
mouth  speaketh. 

In  such  a  scene,  I  could  not  but  consider 
myself  an  intruder,  and  I  readily  embraced 
the  opportunity  presented  by  the  arrival 
of  my  youn^  friend,  who  had  come  in  search 
of  me,  to  leave  the  poor  people  to  the  un- 
restrained indulgence  of  feebngs,  so  credit- 
able to  him  who  had  earned,  and  to  those 
who  entertained  them. 

It  was  not  M  ithout  reason  that  Henry 
dreaded  the  effect  which  the  intelligence  of 
Sir  William's  death  might  produce  upon 
the  mind  of  his  grandfather.  Deeply,  in- 
deed, was  the  old  man  stricken  by'tne  loss 
of  one  who  had  shared  with  him  the  sports 
of  boyhood,  and  remained,  through  all  the 
changes  and  chances  of  a  long  life,  still 
faithful  by  hb  side.  Oh,  the  young  heart! — 


the  young  heart !— it  knows  not  of  unmedica- 
ble  wounds.  It  is  a  field  in  which  life  goes 
forth  a  conqueror  against  the  grisly  foe ;  and 
though  for  a  moment  he  should  veil  his 
flag  before  him,  he  soon  repairs  his  loss  and 
repels  him  wjth  recruited  powers ;  but  it  is 
sad  to  look  upon  the  tears  of  age,  for  then 
he  is  hemmed  in,  beseiged  in  the  citadel, 
and  every  strong  throb  of  the  heart,  like  a 
sallying  party  cut  off  from  a  beleaguered 
fortress,  diminished  the  power  of  those  that 
are  yet  to  come.  When  the  first  burst  of 
grief  had  subsided,  Mr.  Percy  recounted 
a  thousand  benevolent  acts  of  his  deceased 
Mend,  that  justified  the  general  sorrow  of 
hid  loss.  After  some  time  he  sunk  into 
silence,  but  the  tenor  of  his  thoughts  during 
that  interval  might  easily  be  divined,  from 
the  mournful  emphasis  with  which,  as  he 
arose  to  retire  for  the  night,  he  uttered  the 
closing  line  of  Pope's  beautiful  passage, 
**  To  welcome  death  and  calmly  pass  away." 
ITobe  conHnued.} 
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The  moon  rode  high 

In  the  midnight  sky. 
But  her  face  wan  orercfut : 

And  mirk  was  the  hue 

Of  the  cloadfl  that  flew 
By  her,  fitfully  and  fast. 

The  wind  o'er  the  lake 

Swept  with  change  and  with  break. 
Now  slow  as  a  monmer's  song — 

'Sow  fierce  and  quick. 

An  the  breath  comes  thick 
From  a  brea«t  that  swells  at  wrong. 

Hah !  marked  yon  the  ray 

That  hnt  now  found  way 
Thro'  the  clonds  asunder  riven  ? 

And  marked  you  well 

U  pon  what  it  ffU  ? 
Can  such  brouk  the  light  of  heaven  ? 

Uko  the  driven  sleet 

Is  the  sittgle  sheet 
That  mantlpi  the  spectral  form ; 

And  thought  turns  away 

From  the  taint  of  the  clay. 
And  the  trtdl  of  the  ravening  worm. 

Swiftly  it  sped, 

That  form  of  dread  ; 
No  tiving  foot  may  go  ^ 

By  yon  beetting  cUfi^ 

To  where  the  skiff. 
At  its  mooring,  is  tossed  below. 

But  no  cautions  heed 
Abates  the  speed 


Of  that  foot  on  the  bold  cliffs  brow  1 

Down  the  sheer  descent ; 

Who  may  tell  how  it  went? 
Tis  on  the  lake's  margin  now. 

Loud  wailed  the  blast 

When  adrift  was  cast 
The  skiff  by  that  phautom  hand ; 

And  main  was  the  mi^ht. 

And  unenrthly  the  sleigh t. 
That  hurled  it  from  the  land. 

Then  was  made  the  sign 

Men  deem  divine 
Upon  many  a  brow  and  breast ; 

And  the  gazers  there 

i$ent  a  hurried  prayer. 
For  that  poor  soul's  endless  rest. 

For  a  watcher  pale 

Had  told  the  tale- 
How  sUll,  at  the  midnight  hour, 

The  fisher's  skiff 

From  beneath  the  cliff. 
Was  launched  by  a  demon  power. 

And  thither  they  came, 

Whom  boldness  or  shame, 
Or  the  dread  alone  to  be. 

To  such  scene  might  call, 

The  villagers  all. 
That  sight  of  fear  to  ftee. 

To  yon  inlet  lone. 

Where  the  breezes  moan 
Thro'  the  willows  and  whispering  sedge, 

Tliat  mariner  piles. 

And  the  lake  fowl  arise 
With  shrieks,  as  the  boat  nears  the  edge/ 
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Deep  in  the  shade, 

By  thewillow§  made. 
Now  resU  the  dripping  oar ; 

And  vainly  tne  eye 

U  strain 'd  to  descry, 
What  haps  on  that  udet'K  shore. 

A  pause,  and  then, 

In  each  creeping  vein 
Was  chilled  the  revelling  tide ; 

For  never  on  earth 

Such  sounds  had  birth, 
As  burst  on  the  waters  wide. 

Half  shriek,  and  half 

A  gibbering  laugh  — 
Well  might  tboi«ewho  heard  grow  pale  ; 

That  voice  seemed  wrung 

From  a  burning  tongue, 
Howling  in  hopeless  bale*. 

With  motion  Rwift, 

The  boat  adrift, 
Stood  out  in  the  atruggUng  ray ; 

But  the  form  thnt  sway'd 

The  dripping  blade. 
Where  is  it  r— What  was  it  ?— say ! 

What  lore  shall  teach  ? 

They  turn  from  the  beach. 
With  trembling  limbs  and  slow ; 

And  oft  on  the  ear 

Comes  that  sound  of  fear, 
And  the  tremblers  look  back  as  they  go. 

The  storm  that  swept 

0*erthe  waters,  slept 
Like  a  bird  with  weary  wing ; 

And  the  breath  of  mom 

O'er  the  Inke  was  borne, 
'Mid  the  pale  flowers  munnuriug. 

And  they  looked  above, 

To  the  eye  of  love. 
That  gladdened  them  with  it ^  ray. 

Like  a  priesthood  of  light 

With  accepted  rite, 
Ministering  alway. 

From  each  paswionate  cup, 

The  beam  drank  up. 
The  storm  spirit's  glittering  tear, 

And  as  perfumed  they  grew, 

And  ns  lustrous  too. 
As  if  night  clouds  had  never  been  here. 

A  single  i>heet. 

White  as  driven  sleet, 
*Mid  the  flowers  was  seen  to  rest  j 

By  the  light  curl  heaved. 

You  might  have  believed 
It  enfolded  a  throbbing  breast. 

And  under  its  fold. 

Oh !  how  perfect  of  mould, 
And  white  as  the  feathering  spray, 

A  mournful  sight 

In  churchyard  plight — 
A  cold  corse,  a  sweet  maiden  lay. 

Ah,  how  should  it  be  ^ 
Fair  Rosalie, 


Could  thine  have  been  the  hand 

That  loosed  the  skiff 

From  beneath  the  clilT, 
And  pushed  it  from  the  stnuid  ? 

That  voice  that  still 

To  the  heart  can  thrilL 
And  chase  from  the  cheek  iu  red ; 

Was  it  thy  own? 

Could  thy  masical  tone 
Be  changed  to  sounds  so  dread  ? 

Aye,  thine  it  was. 

But  what  hapless  cause 
On  maiden  such  task  impoaed  ? 

And  that  thrilling  cry — 

And  thy  bosom,  why 
Hath  charnel-dress  inclosed  ? 

Matchless  in  youth, 

And  worth  thy  truth, 
Where  no  recording  stone 

May  his  memory  keep. 

In  the  cold  lake  deep. 
Lies  thine  own  betrothed  one. 

With  the  coming  mom. 

That  youth  had  borne 
Thee  a  bride  to  his  happy  home ; 

But  the  bells  that  swung 

For  no  bridal  were  rung. 
When  that  dismal  mom  wait  come. 

'Twas  a  harrowing  tale- 
How  the  flapping  sail 

On  the  waters  sank  outspread, 
And  the  struggle  brief— 
And  the  late  relief — 

And,  alad !  the  vain  search  for  the  dead 

For  slimy  and  long 

Were  the  weeds,  and  strong 
As  a  demon's  grasp  to  bind ; 

And  his  breast  shall  ne'er 

Other  vesture  wear. 
Than  their  tendrils  ruuud  him  twined. 

If  tears  mount  high 

,  In  the  brimming  eye. 

They  tell  of  a  parsing  sorrow  ; 

And  the  faint  and  the  shriek 

Did  never  bespeak 
A  pang  that  outlived  the  morrow. 

Poor  lorn  Roi^alie, 

No  shriek  from  thee 
Burst  forth  at  the  tidings  dread  ; 

Like  a  nerve  o'erwrought. 

Thy  shuddering  tbonght 
Throbbed  once,  and  then  was  dead. 

Thy  look  grew  wild. 

Poor  stricken  child ; 
What  was  it  thy  frozen  stare, 

While  breathless  in  awe 

Stood  those  who  saw. 
Descried  in  the  curdling  air  ? 

Thy  home's  sweet  pride.. 

They  watch  at  thy  side, 
By  the  pale  lamp's  sickly  ray ; 

Which  they  fear  to  trim 

When  the  flame  grows  dim, 
Lest  it  chase  the  %ht  sleep  away. 
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And  mnnniirod  low 

Wm  the  song,  I  throw. 
That  chann'd  the  watcher's  rest ; 

Bot  a  watchfal  eye. 

For  a  constancy. 
Must  be  kept  by  a  gnflty  breast. 

Six  nights  with  care 

They  watched  thee  there— 
Six  lonesome  nights  and  long ; 

To  their  trust  so  true, 

Then  broken  grew 
The  watcher's  mormnred  song. 

It  sank— it  ceased — 

Thy  foot  in  haste 
The  floor  of  the  chamber  prest ; 

And  the  shrond  designed 

The  cold  dead  to  bind. 
Was  girt  on  thy  living  breast. 

And  at  midnight  still, 

With  untaught  skill, 
Wouldst  thou  trayerse  the  moonlit  lake ; 

And  with  candous  tread. 

Regain  thy  bed, 
Ere  the  outworn  eyes  could  wake. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on — 
Thy  quest  is  done, 


By  that  lone  isle's  wiUowed  shore) 
The  storm's  rude  breath 
Howled  the  rite  of  death. 

That  joins  you  to  part  no  more. 

Many  a  night. 

When  a  flickering  light 
On  the  cottager's  hearth  is  shed, 

'Twill  remind  them  to  tell 

How  swiftly  and  well 
O'er  the  lake  the  white  phantom  sped. 

And  rude  ones  the  while 

At  {he  error  may  smile. 
And  their  credulous  fears  deride ; 

But  the  gentle  will  hear, 

With  a  starting  tear. 
How  Rosalie  loved  and  died. 

The  lover  will  say, 

On  his  mairiage  day. 
With  the  girl  that  his  soul  loves  best, 

Heaven  grant  she  may  keep 

A  faith  as  deep 
As  lived  in  Rosalie's  breast. 

And  haply  some  bride, 

By  whose  anxious  side 
Love  wings  not  the  night's  long  hours. 

May  whisper— "With  thee, 

It  were  better  to  be 
'Mid  the  rippling  lake's  cold  flowers." 
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<*  Ai«THouoH  the  same  tax,  laid  fry  consentf 
or  by  imposing^  be  all  one  to  the  purse, 
yet  it  works  dirersely  upon  the  courage :" 
so  said  one  of  the  wisest  men  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Bacon,  that  to  raise  the  people  to  a  proper 
spirit,  and  thereby  to  promote  their  true 
happiness  and  prosperity,  it  was  essential, 
that  the  taaes,  drawn  &om  their  industry, 
should  be  yielded  of  their  own  free  will, 
and  not  fildbed  from  them  by  compulsion. 
For  Bacon  knew  mankind ;  he  knew  that 
for  every  good  and  reasonable  purpose,  men 
will  give  cheerfully  what  is  requisite;  and 
that  what  cannot  be  wrung  from  them,  save 
**by  imposing,"  is  sure  to  be  the  price  of  a 
job,  or  the  wages  of  iniquity.  He  knew 
that  the  diminution  of  the  people's  earnings, 
for  the  promotion  of  any  private  end,  was  not 
only  stupid,  but  wrong ;  tending  to  the  waste 
of  the  poor  man's  substance,  and  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  thriving  man's  enter- 
prise; blighting  in  the  bud  the  physical 
improvement  of  a  country,  and  teaching,  by 
the  mighty  lessons  of  successful  corruption, 
carried  on  openly,  and  from  day  to  day,  that 
men  who  are  intrusted  with  irresponsible 
pofrer,  wjll  abuse  it  with  impunity. 


But  if  these  were  Lord  Bacon's  senti« 
ments,  (as  he  looked  out  of  his  study-windaw 
on  the  field  of  human  life,  and  judged  of  it 
without  local  or  peculiar  references,)  what 
would  have  been  his  thoughts,*  had  he  seen 
the  system  of  local  taxation,  not  '<  by  con- 
sent," but ''  by  imposing,"  under  which  we, 
in  Ireland,  have  the  peculiar  happiness  to 
live.  A  serious  difference  it  makes  to  our 
*'  courage,"  when,  at  the  close  of  every  year, 
each  of  us  finds  so  much  clear  gone  and 
lost,  for  grand  jury  cess.  Gone  and  lost 
are  strong  terms;  but  let  every  man's  own 
experience  say,  whether  he  has  any  distinct 
notion  how  the  money  he  thus  pays  to  the 
tax-gatherer  is  spent ;  or,  whether  he  has 
not  a  very  shrewd  suspicion,  that  a  pretty 
considerable  share  of  it  goes  into — Mr. 
Somebody's,  or,  to  be  courteous,  let  us  say, 
Mr.  Nobody's  pocket.  Suppose,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  all  fact  and  proof  were  out  of  the 
question.  Suppose  that  next  year  was  the 
first  for  paying  this  impost,  and  that  we 
were  sitting  round  the  fire,  fancying  how 
the  system  would  work ;  just  as  we  do  now 
and  then  concerning  the  new  poor  law: 
would  any  man  in  his  senses  believe, 
that  four  and    twenty  men  cho8ea   by 
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eacb  other,  intimately  connected  with  each 
other,  and  sworn  to  keep  the  secrets  of  each 
other,  would  have  so  little  of  the  gentleman 
about  them,  as  never  to  do  one  single  thing 
to  gratify  each  other  ;  where  the  gratifica- 
tion will  not  come  out  of  the  private  pocket 
of  the  giver,  and  may  be  returned  in  good 
time  P  The  notion  is  absurd ;  it  is  not  in 
human  nature  to  resist  the  pleasure  of  con- 
ferring obligations  of  this  kmd,  at  the  ex- 
pense neither  of  one's  self,  nor  any  one  else 
in  particular ;  but  merely  at  the  cost  of  the 
public  at  large,  **  who  never  miss  it — indeed 
never  think  about  it.**  The  public  at  large 
seldom  asks  a  quesUon,  and  when  it  does, 
generally  finds  that  there  is  very  little  use 
in  asking.  No  means  exbt  for  compelling 
an  answer,  and  there  are  a  dosen  excellent 
reasons  for  giving  none.  Grand  juries  are 
virtually  self-elected,  and  practically  irre- 
sponsible bodies  ;  and  we  are  a  liberal  and 
iin-enlightened  public;  for  that  matter,  we 
might  say,  without  vanity,  one  of  the  most 
liberal  and  un-enlightened  publics  that  ever 
was  known ;  for  we  pay  any  amount  we  are 
asked  for,  and  have  not  so  much  as  a  guess 
why  it  is  so  large,  or  what  becomes  of  it. 

ft  were  easy  enough  to  show  this  matter 
in  a  party  light;  to  dwell  on  the  exclusive 
nature  of  Irish  grand  juries ;  to  descant  on 
the  prejudices  of  sect  and  caste,  by  which 
they  have  long  been  characterised.  But 
that  is  not  our  object.  The  class  from 
which  they  have  usually  been  taken  may 
have  its  peculiar  faults ;  but  few  classes  are 
without  them.  They  may  have  been  bom 
to  wealth,  which  ought  to  raise  them  (one 
would  think)  above  actual  meanness.  But 
that  is  their  affair,  and  we  have  to  do  with 
our  own.  Our  quarrel  is  not  with  particu- 
lar men,  but  with  the  general  system  ;  not 
that  Sir  Frederick  Featherhead  and  Mr. 
Mortgage  are  jobbers,  but  that  they  are 
jobbers  at  our  expense,  and  that  we  sit  still 
like  a  parcel  of  blockheads,  and  suffer  their 
jobbing,  year  after  year,  to  be  carried  on  by 
law.  Why  blame  Sir  Frederick?  He, 
poor  man,  has  been  bred  to  the  business, 
and  knows  no  other  now.  While  he  was 
at  Eton,  his  father,  the  late  lamented  Sir 
Peter,  was  busy  cock-fighting ;  and  by  the 
time  his  son  had  reached  Oxford,  the  fine 
old  Irish  gentleman  was  unable  to  stir  from 
his  gouty  chair.  He  died  soon  after  ;  and 
Sir  Frederick  began  when  scarce  of  age  to 
attend  the  assizes,  and  to  help  Mr.  Mort- 
gage (who  was  married  to  his  sister)  to  cut 
new  lines  of  road  from  Lonely-comer  to 
.  Deep-rut  bridge ; .  and  when  they  were 
finished  with  gullets,  and  flanking  wallsi 


and  repurs,  to  get  them  stopped  op  again. 
What  does  it  signify,  that  toe  contractor 
happened  to  be  the  natural  son  of  the  sub- 
sheriff,  who  lent  Mr.  Mortgage  2,000(.?  or, 
that  Sir  Frederick  discovered  that  he  could 
raise  his  rents  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
getting  persons  of  ingenuity  to  discover 
works  that  were  indispensably  necessary,  and 
in  whose  construction  he  could  employ  hb 
tenantry  ;  thus  enabling  them  to  pay  more 
rent,  and  enabling  him  to  improve  his  pro- 
perty, at  the  country's  expense.  Who's  to 
blame  for  this  ?— you,  fellow-citisens,  you ; 
who  see  such  things  doing  daily,  and  never 
do  any  thing  but  gmmble,  and  pay  for  it 
Don't  mind  getting  into  a  passion  now,  and 
crying,  in  ill-huaioured  laxineaa,  **How  can 
we  help  it  ?  'tb  all  the  fault  of  the  aristo- 
cracy." 'Tis  not  all  the  fault  of  the  aristo- 
cracy ;  they  occupy  a  false  position ;  they  are 
suffered  to  squander  away  our  money,  by  a 
foolish  and  irrational  system,— a  system  that 
corrupts  them  while  it  plunders  us ;  which 
weighs  down  the  agricultural  and  municipal 
prosperity  of  the  country ;  which,  in  the 
long  run,  injures  the  aristocracy  themselves, 
though  a  few  crafty  fellowa  among  them 
succeed,  now  and  then,  in  growing  rich  by 
the  practice.  Bui  do  not  deceive  your- 
selves ;  if  you  were  placed  in  the  same  cor- 
rupt and  corrupting  situation,  are  you  sure 
you  would  long  preserve  that  integrity  and 
public  spirit,  of  which  you  are  now  so 
justly  proud  ?  Or,  do  you  think  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  best  of  yon,  to 
inspire  confidence  in  your  self-denial  and 
honesty,  among  those  who  would  still  have 
no  means  of  calling  for  an  account?  To 
work  any  real,  any  salutary  change,  you 
must  do  a  great  deal  more  than  find  fault 
with  the  men  :  you  must  endeavour  to  have 
the  system  altered  ;  you  must  change  the 
principles  whereon  it  rests.  Yon  must  leave 
as  little  as  possible  dependant  on  the  rank, 
the  creed,  or  the  disposition  of  individuals; 
and  learn  to  rely  more  upon  your  own  dis- 
cretion in  selecting  proper  men  to  consult 
for  your  interests,  and  more  upon  your 
own  vigilance  in  watching  their  public  con- 
duct. 

What  ia  the  existing  system  ?  The 
sheriff  of  the  county  has,  nominally,  the 
selection  of  the  grand  jury.  The  law  con- 
fers upon  him  this  discretion,  subject  to 
certain  subordinate  regulations.  He  is 
obliged  to  place  on  the  panuel,  one  person  at 
least  from  each  barony,  or  half  barony ;  and 
he  is  bound  to  return  such  persons  only  as 
have  a  certain  amount  of  property.  In 
other  words,  the  members  of  a  partiai)ary 
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and  Hmited  class  are  alone  eligible,  under 
any  arcumstances.  Out  of  this  class  the 
sheriff  is  uniformlj  chosen ;  they  are  his 
peers ;  they  comprise  his  associates,  con- 
nexions, and  friends;  and  it  conies  to 
them  thus,  as  almost  matter  of  right,  <'to 
be  called  on  the  grand  jury."  Such  of 
them  as  represent  large  estates  cannot 
he  left  off.  They  may  be  stupid,  inca- 
pable, or  unprincipled ;  but  custom  is  om- 
nipotent :  from  fatner  to  son,  the  family  has 
enjoyed  the  right;  and  the  high  sheriff 
would  be  offering  a  personal  insult  if  he 
omitted  the  name*  It  is  mere  quibbling 
to  say,  the  sheriff  may  do  as  he  likes.  In 
effeet,  this  is  not  true ;  the  sheriff  cannot 
do  as  he  likes.  He  is  bound  by  prescript 
tion, — by  a  "sense  of  propriety," — by  a 
social  influence  that  is  a  tnousand  times 
stronger  than  any  statute  law,  to  follow 
thoee  conventional  rules  that  have  grown  up 
in  society,  and  which  no  individual  can  be 
called  upon  to  question.  You  may  say,  he 
ought  to  do  his  duty ;  but  how  does  saying 
so  cure  the  evil.  You  have  given  him  a 
discretion,  narrow  and  circumscribed,  and, 
for  that  very  reason^  peculiarly  hard  to  ex- 
ercise without  offence.  And  it  is  idle  to 
comphun  that  he  shrinks  from  embroiling 
himself  in  every  relation  of  social  life,  by 
offending  the  men  whom  he  must  duly 
meet,  and  on  whose  friendly  disposition  no 
little  of  his  comfort  and  happiness  depend. 
These  are  sacrifices  too  much  to  ask  of 
ordinary  men  at  any  time  ;  and  poor  is  the 
look  out  for  public  virtue,  when  the  only 
chance  of  it  depends  upon  such  individual 
acts  of  self*denial.  Nor  is  this  all;  the 
sheriff  is  a  man  whose  notions  of  public 
justice,  and  public  decency,  are  founded  in 
what  he  has  been  used  to  from  his  child- 
hood ;  they  are  sustained  by  the  customs 
which  he  sees  all  around  him.  He  natu- 
rally, almost  necessarily  believes,  that  to 
violate  these  customs  is  wrong.  He  has 
seen  (once,  perhi^  in  seven  years)  a  man 
of  leading  fortune  left  off  the  jury ;  but 
then  every  one  knew  it  was  from  personal 
fuque ;  and,  as  such,  it  was  very  properly 
reprobated  by  every  man  of  good  sense  and 
feeling.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Captain 
Fodheen  loves  a  job,  and  so  did  his  father 
before  him;  yet  nobody  ever  dreamt  of 
insulting  either  of  them,  by  passing  them 
over.  The  Captain  is  "  as  excellent  a  fel- 
low as  ever  breathed ;  nay,  if  you  talk  of 
principle,  he  paid,  not  very  long  ago,  a  bond 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  pounds, 
that  was  due  by  his  late  brother ;  and,  to  a 
tenant  of  his  own,  too :  so,  that  really  un- 


less you  want  people  to  turn  themselves 
inside  out,  it  is  all  nonsense  to  quarrel  with 
things'as  they  are."  And  it  is  all  nonsense 
to  ask  high  sheriffs  of  counties  to  change 
the  whole  system  of  grand  juries  of  their 
own  accord. 

What  have  we  then  ?  Twenty-four  taxera 
in  every  county,  a  majority  of  whom  tax  us 
by  hereditary  right.  Virtually  they  elect 
themselves ;  and  in  theory,  as  weU  as  in 
practice,  they  are  perfectly  irresponsible. 
If  they  waste  our  money  by  negligence,  or 
favouritism,  or  corruption,  what  follows? 
A  letter  in  the  country  chronicle,  full  of 
complaints,  and  signed  *'  A  Farmer :"  much 
good  there  is  in  that.  Will  your  proof  of 
waste,  or  of  partiality  bring  back  your 
mone]f  ? — ^pay  it,  friend,  and  hold  your 
tongue,  for  all  your  eloquence  is  not  worth 
one  fig.  You  cannot  change  the  men  who 
thus  injure  you,  if  you  wrote  and  talked  till 
doomsday.  The  dull-headed  will  not 
comprehend  you;  the  scatter-brained  will 
not  heed  you ;  the  schemer  will  laugh  at 
your  pains.  But  you^I  waken  public  atten- 
tion ; — public  opinion  will  act.  Umph  ; — 
public  opinion  is  an  excellent  thing — no 
better, — ^when  it  gets  leave  to  act.  Bring  the 
offender  into,  its  court ;  and,  though  some- 
times a  little  hasty,  public  opinion  will  try 
the  case  for  you  with  patient  and  incorrup- 
tible core,  and  pronounce  its  sentence  with 
an  emphasis  not  easy  to  disregard.  But 
suppose  you  cannot  catch  the  offender,  or 
make  him  amenable ;  suppose  he  snaps  his 
fingers  at  you,  and  cries,  ^'  You  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  me  ; — I  am  a  man  of  four 
thousand  a  year  ;  custom  enacts  that  I  shall 
be  one  of  those  to  lay  taxes  upon  you ;  and 
the  law  says  nothing  about  responsibility  :" 
what  becomes  of  your  public  opinion  then  ? 
It  is  powerless ;  utterly,  miserably  set  at 
nought;  though  you  justly  deem  it  the 
great  High  Court  of  public  equity,  to 
which  all  other  tribunals  ought  to  be  sub- 
servient, and  in  the  plenitude  of  whose 
authority  we  can  alone  hope  to  foresee 
adequate  protection  and  security  for  the 
people. 

But  all  these  self-elected  are  not  equally 
bad ;  many  of  them  are  men  of  acuteness 
and  judgment ;  some  of  the  old  gentlemen 
have  experience  ;  and  some  of  the  younger 
members  seem  to  attend  a  good  deal  to 
business.  And  if  they  do,  what  becomes  of 
the  rest  ?  Are  they  there  for  ornament  ? — 
rather  expensive  ornaments  they  generally 
prove.  There  they  sit,  ready  to  be  duped 
by  Mr.  Plausible  Crotchet,  the  agent  that 
Lord  Steeplechase  sent  over  two  years  ago» 
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when  he  broke  up  faii  establishmeDt  here, 
and  sold  erery  thing  by  auction : — or  they 
divide  into  baronial  committees  of  three»  or 
five,  to  be  managed  by  one  man  of  clever- 
ness, for  his  own  purposes ;  to  assent  to  one 
another's  "  short  Hnes  of  road,"  or  *<  small 
amounts  for  darning  ;"  and  finally,  to  nil 
the  remainder,  about  which  the  cess-payers 
are  interested,  but  about  which  they  know 
nothing,  and  care  less.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  cleverness  is  often  of  use  in  the  grand 
jury  room.  If  a  man  has  not  a  set  to  sup- 
port him,  or  if  he  has  made  himself  dis- 
agreeable, his  jobs  are  detected  ;  a  wrangle 
ensues ;  the  pressure  of  the  times  is  mur- 
mured ;  a  better  plan  is  at  once  pointed  out ; 
the  ill-conditioned  jobber  is  outvoted ;  and 
the  foreman,  **  dad  to  see  so  much  public 
spirit,**  locks  up  his  desk  and  goes  to  dinner. 
It  is  to  no  purpose,  that  next  day  the  un- 
successful juror  brings  on  a  new  discussion, 
having  brought  round  one  or  two  of  the 
quiet,  easy-going  men  in  the  interim.  This 
only  leads  to  waste  of  time,  an  evil  of  no 
trivial  magnitude.  For  if  the  business 
should  get  intoarrear  there's  no  sapng  what 
may  happen.*  The  sharp,  clear-headed 
ones  get  through  all  they  want,  and  ask  per- 
mission to  go  home:  twelve  or  fourteen 
remain  ;  and  now  we  come  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  ornaments.  All  efforts  fail  to 
complete  the  work  that  is  still  to  be  done ; 
some  grow  weary,  and  others  take  to  writing 
private  letters,  or  saunter  through  the  town. 
The  foreman  strives  to  keep  them  together, 
often  with  ill  success.  They  hurry  through 
a  pile  of  presentments,  negatiring  and  fiating 
without  examination;  and  by  negativing, 
frequently  doing  more  mbchief  than  by 
improvident  expenditure. 

The  consequences  of  neglect  in  passing 
necessary  presentments,  are  absolutely  ruin- 
ous. The  walls  of  an  embanked  road,  on 
which  there  is  considerable  traffic,  require 
certain  repairs.  A  presentment  is  received 
at  the  road  sessions  for  the  district,  in  April ; 
the  necessity  of  the  case  is  obvious ; 
no  body  objects ;  it  is  passed,  and  is  sub- 
mitted at  the  summer  assize  to  the  grand 
jury.  It  happens,  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  on 
whose  estate  the  breaches  have  taken  place, 
is  abroad.  His  property  not  being  of  first- 
rate  importance,  his  agent  stands  very  low  on 
the  pannel.  He  is  not  called,  twenty-four 
having  answered  before  him  ;  and  the  only 
one  upon  the  jur}^  who  lives  sufficiently  near 


•  It  is  not  twenty  yearg  a^^o,  since  a  large  pile  of 
presentmenU  were,  under  such  circiimstances  as 
above  described,  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  thtu 
mmaMtHy  dispoied  of. 


to  have  ever  travelled  over  the  road  in  ques- 
tion, is  on  bad  terms  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
and  permits  the  presentment  to  be  nilUd, 
Autumn  and  winter  pour  their  torrents 
through  the  neglected  breaches,  widening 
their  dimensions,  undermining  the  adjacent 
parts,  and  carrying  away  daily  more  and  more 
of  the  embankment,  which,  but  three  years 
before,  cost  so  much  to  raise.  A  new  pre- 
sentment, demanding  five  times  the  sum 
that  was  previously  asked  far,  is  now  sent 
in.  Its  necessity  is  more  obvious  than 
ever  $  it  is  eageriy  passed  by  the  cess-pay- 
ers ;  and  again  remitted  to  our  friends  of 
the  grand  jury.  This  time,  the  agent  is  on ; 
and  his  ill-wisher  is  not.  But  Sir  Martinet 
Snipe,  who  piques  himself  on  his  extraordi- 
nary talents  for  business,  and  intense  love 
of  economy,  has  raised  such  a  commotion 
about  county  extravagance,  so  bewildered 
^*  the  ornaments,"  and  so  completelv  con- 
densed the  anxiety  of  the  cleverish  men 
upon  their  own  little  matters,  that  no  one 
will  listen,  or  lend  his  aid  to  investigate 
why  so  large  a  sum  as  500^.  is  demanded 
for  the  repairs  in  question.  "  Ei-normous,** 
shrieks  Sir  Martinet ;  **  I  find  that  this  road 
was  made  not  four  years  ago,  and  cost 
201 W.  Is.  l^ef.,  not  mor^  than  one-half  of 
which,  I  dare  say,  went  into  the  contractor's 
pocket  $  but  it  is  high  time  to  put  an  end  to 
this  sort  of  thing ;  I  propose  to  reduce  the 
sum  to  500  farthings ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
it  will  amply  suffice  for  all  that  is  required.'' 
"  Were  you  ever  on  the  road,  sir  ^  asks 
the  agent.  "I'm  not  the  county  surveyor,* 
is  the  reply.  Each  man  occupied  with 
something  ebe, — some  bullied,  and  some 
desirous  to  propitiate  the  inde^tigable  ca- 
viller against  the  time  when  it  shall  come  to 
their  turn  to  scramble, — the  agent  is  scarcely 
heard  remonstrating  ;  and  the  presentment 
is  cut  down,  by  captious  ignorance,  to  a 
perfect  mockery.  It  is  clear,  that  in  such  a 
case,  every  hour's  delay  in  making  the  requi- 
site repairs  is  absolute  waste  and  loss.  The 
longer  it  is  put  off,  the  more  accumulated 
is  the  evil ;  the  greater  the  expense  which 
must  eventually  be  incurred.  Who  suffers  ? 
those  who  saw  the  evil,  and  tried  to  remedy 
it  in  time  ;  but  who  were  overruled  by  the 
indifference,  incapacity,  and  folly  of  a  set 
of  men,  who,  uncensured  and  irresponsible, 
are  ready  to  set  about  similar  proceedings 
to-morrow. 

In  counties  of  towns,  the  system  takes 
another  hue,  but  one  not  a  whit  lighter.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  follow  out  the  results  in  detail ; 
and  we  forbear  to  enter  upon  other  eon- 
sidetations,  [Which  the  different  manner  io 
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which  the  municipd  grand  juries  are  chosen, 
would  suggest)]  until  an  occasion,  not  very 
£ur  distant,  when  the  corporate  system,  in 
all  its  particular  and  pre-eminent  purity, 
shall  engage  our  undivided  attention. 

Look  now  at  the  progress  of  the  system. 
In  1779  the  grand  jury  assessments  were 
140,000^  a  year  ;*  at  the  time  of  the 
Union  they  were  helieved  to  amount  to 
470,000/.  ;t  1°  1306,  they  had  risen  to 
522,000/.  4  aod  in  1830,  they  amounted 
to  800,000/ ;||  finally,  in  1838,  we  had 
the  satirfaction  of  paying  l,131,000/.§ 
What  is  this  ?  The  largest  tax  levied  from 
the  people  of  Ireland,  without  representa- 
tion of  any  sort  or  kind,  that  it  is  not 
mockery  to  name.  Is  this  a  system  in  ac- 
cordance with  English  notions  of  the  con- 
stitution ?  Would  such  a  tax  he  tolerated 
for  one  hour  in  England?  Would  any 
government  venture  to  impose  it,  or  permit 
an  irresponsible  set  of  men  to  impose  it,  and 
stand  by  there  assentingly  ?  And  yet  we 
daily  hear  it  lisped  forth  by  our  dilettanti 
politicians,  ''How  very  extraordinary,  that 
Ireland  is  not  as  contented  as  England."  It 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  extraordinary 
if  she  were.  Again,  we  are  bid  to  look  at 
Scotland ;  why  can't  we  thrive  and  be  quiet 
like  our  Caledonian  neighbours?  Before 
ye  go  farther,  ye  ignorant,  silly,  conceited 
chatterers,  answer  us,  first,  this  question : 
are  the  people  of  Scotland  taxed  in  the 
largest  item  of  their  revenue  without  their 
consent  ?  or,  are  they  doomed  to  see  from 
year  to  year,  their  hard  earnings  squan- 
dered or  dishonestly  appropriated  by  a  petty 
irresponsible  clique,  self  elected  in  each  of 
their  counties  ? 

We  have  seen  the  evil ;  we  have  traced 
its  course;  we  have  found  every  partial 
attempt  at  arresting  it  prove  futile ;  what 
then  is  to  be  done  ?  Try  whether  a  simple 
and  easy  remedy  does  not  lie  at  hand.  In- 
troduce into  these  bodies  the  principle  of 
responsibility.  Follow  out  the  improve- 
ment which  was  begun  in  a  subordinate  de- 
gree, by  the  Act  of  1833;  that  was  a  begin- 
iiig,  secure  the  end.  Previous  to  the  Act 
alluded  to,  (the  3  and  4  William  IV.  cap. 
78,)  the  entire  power  of  local  assessment 
lay  with  the  grand  jury;  and  precious  use 
they  made  of  it,  as  most  of  us  remember. 
By  the  ameliorations  then  introduced,  a 
show  of  popular  control  was  given.       At 
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road  sessions,  a  certain  number  of  cess* 
payers  were  permitted  to  sit  along  with  the 
magistrates,  and  share  with  them  the  power 
of  receiving  or  refusing  presentments.  But 
who  were  to  choose  these  cess-payers? — ^the 
grand  jury.     And   what  was  to   be  their 
number? — as  many  as  the  grand  jury  pleased, 
if  not  greater  than  twelve,  or  less  than  five. 
A  species  of  lottery  for  names  was  made 
the  medium  of  selection.   If  the  grand  jury 
determined    that     five    cess-payers    were 
enough  for  a  certain  barony,  they  were  to 
name  ten;  and  whichever  five  of  these  were 
drawn  by  lot,  were  to  be  associated  with 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  at  the  presentment 
sessions.   In  some  cases,  this  plan  of  elect- 
ing men  to  a  public  trust  by  the  joint  dis* 
crimination  of  favouritism  and  chance,  has 
worked  better  than  could  have  been  antici- 
pated ;  but,  in  general,  it  has  worked  very 
mefficiently,  and  in  some  instances  it  has 
not  worked  at  all.     It  has  been  found  easy 
to  secure  the  proper  sort  of  persons,  for 
acting  at  the  sessions, — ^men  who  will  do  what 
is  suggested  to  them.     Between  those  who 
are  chosen  for  their  dependance,  or  their 
pliancy  of  disposition,  and  the  influence 
and   votes    of     the    magistrates   who    sit 
along    with    them,  things   go    on   pretty 
much  as  of  old.     The  county  rate  is  not 
grown  perceptibly  less ;  and,  in  the  mun, 
irresponsibility  still  blunders  on  securely. 
But  something,   on  the  whole,  has  been 
gained ;  the  right  of  publicity,  and  of  com- 
petition for  work  has  been  asserted ;  if  our 
money  is  still  mispent,  we  are  openly  asked 
for  it,  instead  of  baring  it  picked  out  of  our 
pockets  as  formerly.     Above  all,  the  right 
of  the  tax-payers  to  have  a  voice  in  the  lay* 
ing  on  of  the  taxes  has  been  recognised  by 
law,  and  can  never  again  be  allowed  to  lapse. 
The  existing  state  of  the  law,  however,  is 
one  that  cannot  last.    We  do  not  assert  that 
the  changes  introduced  within  the  last  seven 
years    are   useless ;  but  we  say,   they  are 
more  apparent  than  real.     They  have  sug- 
gested new  forms  and  names,  but  the  root 
of  the  mischief  they  have   not  touched. 
Were  the  cess-payers  allowed  to  elect  from 
their  own  body  a  fixed  number  (say  R\e  or 
seven,)  to  act  as  their  representatives  at  ses- 
sions, it  would  be  something.     Men  of  in- 
telligence  and  of   independent   character 
would  be  chosen  ;  public  objects  would  be 
fairly  canvassed,  and  an  impulse  given  to 
public  spirit,  and  public  virtue.    Rank  and 
wealth  would  still  have  immense  advantages 
in  their  favour ;  but  instead  of  gaining  their 
purpose  by  bad  means,  as  they  now  do, 
I  they  would  be  led  to  compete  with  the 
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practical  abilityy  and  shrewd  sense  of  those 
who  only  claim  fair  play.  If  a  job  was  then 
proposed,  it  would  be  called  by  it^  right 
name  ;  its  selQshness  would  be  shown  forth ; 
and  it  could  scarcely  be  carried  without 
betraying  openly  its  injustice,  and  entailing 
general  odium.  Public  opinion  would  act 
then,  and  act  efficiently.  Its  sentence 
might  be  commuted,  by  those  who  would 
still  remain  irresponsible  to  it ;  but  their 
time  will  also  come.  Sooner  or  later  re- 
sponsibility must  enter  even  these  high 
places  of  abuse.  The  progress  of  society 
at  home  and  abroad  indicates  the  change, 
and  points  to  its  ascomplishment.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  local  taxation  lias  been 
placed  under  the  control  of  elective  bodies 
in  France  and  in  Prussia ;  the  evils  of  the 
ancient  system  had  grown  too  palpable ;  and 
the  experience  of  a  better  has  already  af- 
firmed the  principle,  in  the  estimation  of  all 
free  countries  who  had  not  previously  en- 
joyed it.  For  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Nor- 
way, in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  United 
States,  local  taxes  for  local  purposes  have 
long  been  levied  and  applied,  by  bodies  po- 
pularly chosen. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  observa- 
tions to  the  fiscal  duties  of  the  grand  jury ; 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  which  it  exercises 
is  too  important  a  subject  to  be  hastily  con- 
sidered, and  a  future  opportunity  must  re- 
call us  to  this  branch  of  the  inquiry.  Mean- 
time, however,  let  it  not  be  feigned,  that  the 
perfection,  or  immutability  of  the  system, 
(supposing  it  for  a  moment  conceded,)  as 
regards  the  primary  inquisition  into  crime, 
is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  amendini;  its 
undeniable  faults  respecting  taxation.  It  can- 
not interfere  with  the  juridical  prerogatives 
of  the  grand  jury,  that  the  choice  of  the 
cess-payers  to  act  at  sessions,  should  be 
transferred  to  the  tax -paying  body  of 
citizens.  There  would  be  no  hardship  in 
this  alteration ;  no  fine  feelings  of  ancient 
attachment  or  reverence  could  be  wounded ; 
for  the  grand  jury  have  only  had  the  privi- 
lege of  selection  about  seven  years.  It  is 
at  present  an  unnatural  species  of  nomina- 
tion, unworthy  of  those  who  devised  and 
those  who  exercise  it.  It  would,  by  the  single 
change  proposed,  become  a  rational  and  in- 
telligible system  of  representation,  in  har- 
mony with  every  improved  structure  in 
society,  and  with  the  principles  whereby  our 
rulers  pVofess,  that  the  supreme  assembly  of 
the  realm  ought  henceforth  to  be  consti- 
tuted. In  former  times,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  nominated  by  the  aristocracy. 
They  bad  a  separate  place  of  assembly,  and 


the  forms  of  separate  legtslaiion ;  and  the 
lords  could  not  impose  a  tax  till  it  caone  from 
them.  But  the  tax-payers,  who  had  long 
been  content  with  this  farcical  show  of  con- 
trol, began  to  think,  that  it  would  answer 
their  purpose  much  better  to  choose  their 
representative  for  themselves.  They  fan- 
cied they  saw  in  the  nominees  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, men  more  given  to  do  the  pleasure  of 
those  who  nominated  them,  than  to  do  the 
work  of  those  whose  guardians  they  professed 
to  be.  Instead  of  forming  a  check  to  the 
lords,  or  a  se|)arate  weight  to  balance  thfir 
influence,  the  lower  house  had  become  the 
he  simile  of  the  upper ;  and  the  yoice  of  the 
one  was  the  docile  echo  of  the  other.  Par- 
liamentary reform,  however,  came,  and 
changed  (as  far  as  Great  Britain  at  least 
was  concerned)  much  of  all  this.  Its  text 
was,  that  the  tax-payers  should  have  the 
right  to  choose  the  tax-makers  ;  and  .the 
sermon  it  preached  had  such  an  unction, 
that  it  terrified  the  Lords,  and  their  dittos, 
the  Commons,  into  granting  the  popular 
demands.  In  accordance  with  the  same 
principle,  we  crave,  that  the  principles  of 
free  election  shall  be  introduced  here. 

In  England,  the  whole  machinery  of  pub- 
lic works  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  ours. 
By  the  common  law,  every  parish  **  had  the 
management  and  care  of  its  highways ;"  and 
throughout  all  the  changes  to  which  the  in- 
stitutions of  England  have  been  subjected, 
this   right  of    local  assessment    and    local 
superintendence  has  never  been  interrupted. 
In  the  course  of  time,  manifold  alterations 
have  taken  place  in  the  details  of  this  system. 
But  the  ancient  principle   may  be  traced 
through  them  all ;  inspiring  the  improve- 
ment  which    successive    modifications    of 
society  made  requisite,  and,  under  varied 
forms,  proving  itself  the  steady  and  incor- 
ruptible safeguard  of  justice  and  of  free- 
dom.    It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  these 
changes :  but  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  law  of  public  works  as  it  stands  enacted 
in   the  last   statute  of  consolidation    and 
amendment,  passed  for  England  three  years 
ago.  (To  baffle  all  pretence  of  caril  we  shall 
quote  the  words  of  the  Act :)  *^  The  inhabi- 
tants of  every  parish  maintaining  its  own 
highways,  at  their  first  meeting  in  yestry  in 
every  year,  shall   proceed  to  the  election 
of  one  or  more  persons  fo  serve  the  office 
of  surveyor  for  the  year  ensuing." — (s.  vi.) 
*'  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  inhabitants  so 
assembled,  to  elect  one  person  of  skill  to 
the  said  office,  and  to  fix  such  salary  as  they 
shall  think  fit.** — (s.  ix.)     ''^In  case  it  shall 
appear  on  oath  to  the  justices  of  sessions, 
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tbat  tbe  inhabitants  of  any  parish  have 
n^lected  to   elect  a  surveyor,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  such  justices  to  appoint  a  sur- 
veyor."— (s.  xi.)      "  On  application  made 
by  two  or  more  parishes   to  the  Quarter 
sessions,  the  justices  may  unite  such   into 
a  district.'' — (s.  xiv.)     "  And  such  parishes 
so  united  shall  continue  to  form  a  district 
for  three  years,  and  from  thenceforward 
until  the    churchwarden,  or  chairman    of 
the  vestry,  give  twelve  months'  notice  to 
each  of  the  other   parishes,  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  said  (larish  to  cease  to  form  a 
part    of  the  district." — (s.  xv.)      In   each 
])arish  the  surveyor  shall  make,  assess,  and 
levy  the  rate." — (s.  xvii.)   "  In  any  parish 
where   the  population    exceeds    5,000,  it 
shall    be    lawful  for  a    majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  vei<try  to  elect  any  number 
of  persons  (not  exceeding  20  nor  less  than 
5,)  being  householders  and  residing  in  the 
parish,  and  liable  to  be  rated,  to  serve  as 
a  board  for  the  repairs  of  the  highway 9  ; 
and  upon  such  board    so  elected,  all  the 
powers    and    authorities    given    by    this 
Act,    shall  for  the    parish   be   vested." — 
(s.  xviiL)     The  surveyor  may  appoint  col- 
lectors of  rates^  the    consent  of  the  ma- 
jority of    the   inhabitants  in    vestry    as- 
sembled being  first  had  and  obtained ;  and 
he  may  make  such  allowance  to  such  col- 
lector as  the  inhabitants  in  vestry  assem- 
bled shaU    think  reasonable." — (s.  xxxvi.) 
When  the  inhabitants  in  vestry  assembled 
shall  deem  it  expedient  that  any  highway 
should  be  stopped  up,    or  turned,  either 
entirely  or  any  part,    the  surveyor  shall 
apply  to  two  justices  to  view  the  same." — 
(s.  ixxxiv.)     "  And  when   it  shall  appear 
upon  such  view,  made  at  the  request  of 
the   surveyor  as  aforesaid,  that  any  high- 
way may  be  turned,  so  as  to    make  the 
same  more  commodious  to  the  public,  or 
that     such    highway  is    unnecessary,   the 
justices  dhall  direct  the  surveyor  to  affix  a 
notice  by  the  side  of  each  end  of  the  said 
highway,  to  insert  the  same  in  some  country 
newspaper,"   &c. — (s.    Ixxxv.)     "In  case 
of  appeal,  the  justices  at  quarter  sessions 
shall  impannel  a  jury  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  the    proposed    new 
highway  is  more  commodious  to  the  pub- 
lic,  or  whether  the  highway  intended  to 
be  stopped  up  is  unnecessary." — (s.  Ixxxix.) 
If  any  highway  is  out  of  repair,  and  in- 
formation on  oath  is  given  to  any  justice 
of  the  peace,  he  may  issue  a  summons  re- 
quiring the  surveyor  to  attend  the  special 
sessions;  and  if   it  shall  appear  that  the 
said  highway  is  not  in  a  state  of  effectual 


repair,  the  justices  shall  convict  the  sur- 
veyor in  a  penalty  not  exceeding  6/.,  and 
shall  order  him  to  repair,  such  highway  "—* 
(s.  xciv.) 

Where  great  lines  of  road  are  deemed 
necessary,  parliament  is  accustomed  to  take 
the  matter  into  its  own  high  hands,  and  to 
pass  what  are  called  "  Turnpike  Acts."  The 
cost  of  bridges  and  other  county  expenses 
are  levied  by  the  magistrates  at  quarter  ses- 
sions. In  neither  of  these  portions  is  it  at 
all  desirable  that  we  should  imitate  our 
neighbours.  A  more  unfit  tribunal  than 
the  imperial  parliament,  for  settling  the 
roads  of  a  particular  district,  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  conceive.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  members  know  nothing  of  the  ques- 
tion which  is  thus  (in  name  at  least)  referred 
to  them ;  and  the  result  is,  that  a  few  indi* 
viduals  contrive  to  arrange  the  matter  as 
they  please.  The  erection  and  maintenance 
of  gaols,  courthouses,  bridges,  &c.  is  better 
managed,  in  so  far  as  local  knowledge  and 
interest  is  concerned.  The  magistracy  of 
England  are,  in  many  respects,  a  less  exclu- 
sive body  than  our  gentlemen ;  they  are 
more  controled  by  public  opinion,  and 
they  are  mainly  chosen  from  the  middle 
classes,  who  in  England  form  the  bulk  of 
the  people.  There  are,  therefore,  qualify- 
ing influences  there,  which  we  know  no- 
thing of  here.  But  take  the  entire  system, 
good  and  bad  together,  and  compare  it  with 
that  under  which  we  stagger,  will  any  man 
pretend,  that  there  is  any  parallel  between 
them,  in  popular  freedom  or  power?  In 
England,  there  is  a  perfect  machinery  of 
elective  administration  in  a  large  and  im- 
portant branch  of  public  works ;  in  Ireland, 
there  is  not  the  semblance  of  responsibility 
to  the  people,  in  any  branch,  large  or  small, 
important  or  unimportant.  There,  the 
people  tax  themselves  when  they  like,  as 
much  as  they  like,  and  for  what  they 
like ; — ^here  we  cannot  tax  ourselves  for 
what  we  know  would  be  of  use ;  and  we 
are  capriciously  mulcted  for  what  we  either 
do  not  see  the  use  of,  or  know  to  be  of  none. 
Even  in  the  most  irresponsible  departments 
of  their  system,  there  is  more  publicity  and 
more  appearance  of  representation  than  in 
ours.  The  ameliorations  conceded  to  us 
are  little  better  than  tantalizations.  We 
have  got  the  outward  semblance  of  repre- 
sentation without  the  use  or  power;  the 
pretence  of  a  check  on  abuse,  and  the  check- 
strings  confided  to  the  absolute  nominees 
of  those  who  carry  it  on.  There  is  just 
enough  of  publicity  to  remind  us  how  much 
is  concealed;  just  enough  of  light  to  euablo 
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lit  to  iae  how  dark  it  is  still ;  we  are  just 
•sough  clothed  with  the  rights  of  citisens 
to  wSke  us  feel  like  aliens  in  our  own  land. 

The  very  least,  then,  that  we  have  a 
right  to  expect,  Tnot  as  <' a  gracious  boon," 
with  a  debate  full  of  insolent  nonsense 
about  concession,  and  favour,  and  gratitude,) 
but  in  common  justice  is,  that  the  cess- 
payers  at  presentment  sessions  should  be 
freely  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  cess-pay- 
ers  at  large,  in  like  manner  as  the  poor  law 
guardians  have  been  already  chosen  ;  and 
that  means  should  be  taken,  that  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  powers  so  committed  to  them 
for  the  public  good,  they  should  not  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  votes  of  their  official 
associates.  For  the  present,  the  magistrates 
can,  whenever  they  please,  out-number  the 
cess-payers,  and  thus  render  all  discussion 
idle. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  of  these  ma- 
gistrates some  arc  grand  jurors,  and  others 
their  relatives  or  immediate  connexions. 
Without  imputing  wilful  corruption  to  these 
men  as  a  class,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
they  are  members  of  a  class,  and  that  a  cir- 
cumscribed, a  peculiar,  and  an  interested 
class.  They  cannot  be  uninfluenced  by  the 
obvious  wishes  and  advantages  of  their  set ; 
and  severed,  as  they  are  in  many  cases, 
from  the  great  body  of  the  &rmers,  by 
habits,  and  opinions,  and  discrepancies  of  a 
thousand  kinds,  it  is  morally  impossible, 
that  they  should  be  left  in  the  irrespon- 
sible exercise  of  the  powers  we  have 
been  considering,  without  earning  the  dis- 
trust of  the  many  whose  incomes  they 
tax  at  will.  The  example  of  the  poor  law, 
already  cited,  will  indicate  a  remedy  for 


this.  By  its  provittons,  one-third  of  the 
guardians  are  to  be  magistrates;  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  are  to  be  elected  by  the 
cess-payers.  Every  objection  that  can  be 
raised  to  the  change  thus  proposed,  applies 
with  ten  times  the  force  to  the  poor  law ;  be- 
cause many  more  motives  exist  in  common 
between  the  holders  of  landed  estate,  and 
the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  in  the  creation  and 
supervision  of  public  works,  than  can  be 
supposed  in  consultations  for  the  relief  of 
the  destitute  poor.  The  rich  can  have  no 
pecuniary  motive  to  induce  them  to  enlarge 
the  poor  rate ;  but  neither  can  the  farmer; 
both  will  be  influenced  by  feelings  of  hu- 
manity and  of  Christian  duty;  but  both 
have  the  same  reasons  to  prevent  wasteful 
expenditure  or  misapplication  of  the  funds 
placed  at  their  disposal.  Each  class  of  so- 
ciety is  thus  a  protection  to  the  other;  hot 
in  taxation  for  public  works  it' is  different. 
The  rich  are,  indeed,  secured  against  over 
assessment ;  because,  even  if  they  had  no 
voice  at  all  in  its  enactment,  they  know  that 
their  property  can  only  be  taxed  in  propor- 
tion as  that  of  every  other  class  is  taxed;  but 
the  countervailing  check  is  wanting.  The 
cess-payers  have  no  protection  against  the 
selfishness  of  the  rich,  because  the  unneces- 
sary expenditure  is  sure  to  serve  some  in- 
fluential personage,  while  his  share  of  the 
cost  is  but  a  cheap  discount  on  the  appro- 
priation of  the  principal. 

These  are  our  notions  about  grand  juries 
in  Ireland,  call  them  politics  or  what  you 
will ;  they  seem  to  lie  under  every  man's 
pillow,  be  he  of  whatsoever  party  he  may ; 
and  these  are  the  practical  politics  which 
shall  always  engage  our  watchful  attention. 


MEDICAL  REFORM. 


The  subject  of  medical  reform  is  one  in 
which  the  community  is  deeply  interested ; 
for  we  are  confident  there  is  not  one  in  ten 
thousand  of  our  popuUtion  reaches  the  age 
of  threescore  and  ten,  without  having  un- 
dergone some  serious  illness.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  much  importance  to  every  indivi- 
dual, rich  and  poor,  that  all  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession  be  as  well  qualified 
as  possible  to  practice  their  respective  de- 
partments ;  and  that  they  shall  be  so  cir- 
cumstanced, and  afforded  such  facilities  and* 
opportunities,  as  will  enable  them  to  turn 
their  medical  knowledge  to  the  greatest 


possible  advantage,  both  as    regards  the 
public  and  themselves. 

Within  the  last  ten  years,  several  sections 
of  the  medical  profession  in  this  country 
have  evinced  an  anxious  desire  to  effect  such 
changes  in  the  systems  of  education  of  their 
several  departments,  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  medical  charities  of  the  country,  as 
the  present  position  of  society  and  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  knowledge,  with  reference 
to  those  subjects,  would  seem  to  require. 
The  movement  commenced  with  the  apothe- 
caries, in  1829,  who  then,  justly  displeased 
with  the  corporation  whicn  regulated  that 
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part  of  the  profesaon,  made  strenaoos  exer- 
tions to  effect  some  legislative  changes  in  the 
act  of  incorporation  of  Apothecaries'  Hall. 
And  though  these  changes  have  not  yet 
taken  place,  we  have  good  reason  to  know 
that  the  wholesome  agitation  then  exercised 
has  been  beneficial,  and  that  very  consider- 
able improvements  have  taken  place  in  the 
regulation  of  that  department.  Next,  the 
physicians  and  surgeons,  who  are  British 
graduates,  those  of  the  south  of  Ireland  more 
particularly,  have,  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  made  great  exertions  to  induce 
parliament  to  take  up  the  subject  of  me- 
dical education,  as  well  as  that  of  the  public 
medical  charities.  In  this,  for  the  present, 
they  have  failed,  but  their  efforts  were  so 
strenuous  and  well  directed,  that  the  go- 
vernment was  induced  to  bring  in  a  bill, 
which,  to  some  extent,  would  have  answered 
the  purpose  sought,  and  was  only  given  up 
from  want  of  unanimity  in  the  views  of  the 
various  medical  bodies,  combined  with  a 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  parliament  to 
legislate  on  the  subject,  pending  the  passing 
of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Act. 

Within  this  year,  a  third  party,  namely, 
the  members  and  licentiates  of  the  Dublin 
College  of  Surgeons,  have  taken  up  the 
question  of  medical  education  with  great 
ardour,  and  have  been  joined  by  several  of 
the  British  graduates,  indeed  all  who  have 
been  active  in  the  cause  of  reform,  and  who 
are  naturally  anxious  for  any  assistance  to 
carry  out  their  views.* 

The  warmth  and  determination  with 
which  the  subject  of  either  general  or  par- 
tial medical  reform  has  been  discussed  by 
these  several  parties,  afford  a  convincing 
proof,  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest  for 
any  length  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  every 
appearance  indicates  that  each  party  is  bent 
on  an  early  appeal  to  parliament,  and  that 
each  will  use  its  utmost  efforts  to  induce  the 
legislature  to  carry  out  its  own  views. 

But  there  is  another  party,  namely,  the 
public,  which  is  equally  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  without  whose  assistance,  or  at 
least  concurrence,  the  parliament  is  not 
likely  to  legislate.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  medical  profession,  that  the 


*  In  a  great  degree  conwqnent  on  these  varied 
and  repeated  diacnsdons,  aji  we  consider,  has  been 
an  important  and  veiy  beneficial  nlteration  in  the 
meth<M  of  obtaining  the  degree  of  M.B.  in  onr 
Cniveraity,  the  particnlars  of  which  we  give  in 
our  scientific  and  professional  intelligence;  and 
before  thifl  Nnmber  appears,  but  certainly  in  our 
next,  we  will  have  to  announce,  we  hope,  exten- 
sive modifications  in  the  cnrriculum  of  Uie  King 
and  Queen's  College  of  Phyidciaiis. 


subject  shall  undergo  sueh  discussion,  as 
will  enable  the  public  to  understand  the 
plan  or  plans  of  reform  which  may  be  pro- 
posed; if  these  be  fair  and  satisfactory, 
having  the  public  good  chiefly  in  view, 
whilst  the  interests  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  medical  profession  are  looked  after 
and  protected,  there  can  be  no  question, 
that  sooner  or  later,  and  we  would  say,  very 
shortly,  the  result  will  be  favourable.  But 
if  the  various  sections  and  parties  of  the 
medical  profession,  clinging  to  old  habits 
and  prejudices,  and  influenced  by  self-in- 
terest, attempt  to  induce  the  legislature  to 
make  changes  which  may  be  mainly  useful 
to  themselves,  they  will  as  certainly  iiBul; 
and  will,  by  this  very  effort,  render  it  still 
more  difficult  to  carry  a  safe  and  compre- 
hensive measure  of  medical  reform. 

Such  discussions  as  have  hitherto  taken 
place  on  this  subject,  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
apothecaries ;  and  in  them,  the  general  ques- 
tion has  been  so  often  blended  and  con- 
founded with  topics  of  a  perfectly  distinct 
nature,  as  to  render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, for  the  public  to  understand  the  merits  of 
the  main  question.  Besides,  many  of  these 
discussions  which  came  before  the  public  ap- 
peared to  be  conducted  in  rather  an  acri- 
monious spirit ;  natural,  perhaps,  under  the 
circumstances,  but  which  is  not  likely  to 
make  the  public  or  legislature  believe,  that 
individuals  or  bodies  who  are  thus  warm 
with  each  other  can  have  well  weighed  and 
digested  a  matter  which  should  be  equally 
beneficial  to  all;  which,  in  fact,  to  find 
favour  with  parliament,  must  be  the  calm 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  all  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession.  Another  disadvantage  was,  that 
these  discussions  had  the  appearance  of 
being  reported  in  a  partizan  manner,  so  that 
neutral  persons  could  scarcely  feel  secure 
in  adopting  the  resolutions,  as  those  which 
the  profession  at  large,  or  even  a  majority 
of  the  section  imme(&tely  interested,  would, 
on  more  mature  consideration,  be  likely  to 
sanction. 

Being  of  opinion  that  the  members  of 
this  profession  confer  immense  benefits  on 
the  community,  and  that  under  a  better 
system  they  are  capable  of  conferring  much 
greater,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  would  be 
sure  to  add  to  their  own  individual  and  general 
respectability,  it  is  our  intention  to  examine 
carefully  the  question  of  medical  reform, 
and  to  give  the  public  and  the  profession 
the  advantage  of  such  information  as  we 
may  possessi  or,  by  sedulously  inquiring, 
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obtain  $  convinced,  that  in  the  course  of  this 
subject  we  will  be  enabled  to  do  much  good 
to  both  partiei — ^to  the  fonner,  g^^oR  & 
clear  and  succinct  statement  of  the  evils 
under  which  the  profession  labours,  and  the 
remedies  proposed  for  them,  information 
eagerly  sought  after  by  many  at  present ; 
to  the  ktter,  pointing  out  the  errors  tneir  zeal 
may  have  overlooked  in  their  various  pro- 
jects, narrow  and  selfish  views,  perhaps  in- 
terfering with  the  great  object  always  to  be 
looked  after,  the  public  good,  the  necessity 
for  the  union  of  ail  sections  to  achieve  any 
great  or  permanent  benefit,  and  above  all, 
the  necessity  for  a  calm  and  deliberate  ex- 
pression of  their  sentiments,  unflurried  by 
warmth  and  free  from  unseemly  discussion. 
As  the  public  good  is  our  only  object,  and 
we  have  not  the  most  remote  connexion 
with  any  section  or  party  in  the  profession, 
we  are  in  a  favouraole  position  for  discuss- 
ing, and  are  determined  to  discuss  the  subject, 
in  its  various  bearings,  without  being  in- 
flenced  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  wishes 
or  interests  of  any  particuUur  class. 

We  may  now  remark,  that  from  what 
has  been  published  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion, in  Ireland,  on  the  subject  of  reform,  it 
is  quite  clear,  that  all  parties  are  agreed,  that 
this  reform  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
subject  of  medical  education,  but  extend  to 
the  equally  important  and  more  engrossing 
topic  <^amedi^  reform  in  the  constitution 
and  management  of  the  public  charities  of 
this  country.     We  are  of  opinion,  that  the 


former  is  necessary,  hot  the  latter  still  more 
so  ;  that  no  matter  how  extensive  the  altera- 
tions in  the  system  of  instruction  and  regu- 
lation, and  how  judicious  soever, and  founded 
on  sound  principle  these  may  be,  the  bene- 
fits which  should  flow  from  them,  will  either 
never  follow  or  be  materially  and  inju- 
riously modified  bj  the  existence  of  the 
evils  and  abuses  of  the  present  mode  of 
medical  relief  for  the  sick  poor ;  evils  and 
abuses  which  operate  injuriously  against 
every  portion  of  the  community,  but  on  nu 
portion  so  injuriously  and  degradingly  as 
on  the  medical. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  have  entered 
at  length  into  our  subject,  in  this  Number  of 
the  '*  Citizen,"  but  owing  to  an  unexpected 
occurrence,  a  pressing  demand  on  our  time 
and  energies,  we  are  unable  to  do  more 
than  thus  briefly  introduce  our  subject, 
indicating  some  of  the  reasons  which  have 
drawn  our  attention  towards  it,  and  render 
it  worthy  of  public  consideration.  In  the 
next  and  succeeding  Numbers,  we  propose 
examining,  first,  the  defects  of  the  present 
system  of  medical  education,  the  injuries 
arising  .therefrom  to  the  public  at  large  as 
well  as  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  the  means  by  which  those  may  be  reme- 
died; secondly,  the  abuses,  defects,  and  in- 
jurious consequences  of  our  present  system 
of  medical  charities,  the  means  of  obviating 
these  evils,  and  of  securing  to  the  sick  poor 
a  better  mode  of  relief,  with  advantage  to 
all  parties. 
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HAni>09  BALL  AMD  CHATSWOaTH— THE  PAST  AKD  THE  PaBSEXT. 


t'  I  PITT  the  man,*'  says  Sterne,  "  who  can 
travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  cry  all 
is  barren!"  Did  such  a  man  ever  exist? 
I  doubt  it  exceedingly.  There  may  be 
many  who  dislike  travelling  in  theory,  but 
few  who  do  not  enjoy  it  in  practice.  Some 
are  unwilling  to  leave  their  fireside,  their 
studies,  or  their  business ;  others,  the  slaves 
of  habit,  cannot  screw  their  courage  to  the 
sticking  place,  or  summon  up  sufiicient 
energy  to  attempt  the  packing  of  their  port- 
manteau ;  but,  I  believe,  there  are  none 
who  (the  exertion  once  made)  do  not  find 
pleasure  in  the  excitement  of  a  journey. 
For  my  own  part,  although  I  doarly  love 
my  happy  home,  yet  I  do  enjoy  travelling 


in  all  ways  and  at  all  seasons — in  the  future, 
present,  and  past  tenses.  I  like  to  think  of 
a  journey  for  months  beforehand,  to  plan 
its  direction,  and  anticipate  its  pleasures. 
I  love  to  take  a  sudden  thought,  and  set  off 
at  a  moment's  notice ;  and  after  the  lapse 
of  years,  I  still  recall  with  delight  the 
minutest  details  of  my  past  wanderings.  Let 
not  the  reader  imagine,  from  what  1  have 
said,  that  I  lay  claim  to  be  what  is  called  a 
great  traveller.  I  have  neither  visited 
Timbuctoo,  ridden  alligators  on  the  hank.*? 
of  the  Amazon,  nor  even  (to  come  nearer 
home)  swam  in  a  gondola  "  in  the  song- 
consecrated  lagoons  of  Venice."  My 
foreign  travel  is  limited  to  one  trip  to  the 
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sooth  of  France,  and.  a  month  or  two  spent 
amid  the  gaieties  of  Paris.  I  have,  how- 
ever, from  childhood,  heen  familiar  with  the 
"  highways  and  bye  ways"  of  my  own  green 
land — ^have  traversed  England  and  Wales 
in  various  directions  ;  and  ever  and  always, 
whether  the  circumstances  attendant  on  my 
journey  were  in  themselves  agreeable  or 
the  contrary — ^whether  the  scenery  through 
which  it  lay  were  picturesque  or  uninterest- 
ing— the  weather  fetir  or  foul,  have  found 
my  fatigues  amply  counterbalanced  by  my 
enjoyments. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  excursions  I 
ever  made,  was  from  London  to  Liverpool, 
about  the  beginning  of  August,  1 83-.  Our 
party  consisted  of  some  half  dozen  of  the 
beings  dearest  to  me  in  existence  ;  we  tra- 
velled in  a  roomy  open  carriage,  (not  very 
elegant  in  its  appearance,  perhaps,  but  ex- 
tremely comfortable,)  drawn  by  our  own 
horses,  and  driven  by  our  steady  old  coach- 
man. Tlie  weaiher  was  beautiful,  our  time 
was  at  our  own  disposal,  and  all  our  enjoy- 
ments enhanced  by  our  recent  escape  from 
a  compulsory  sojourn  of  some  three  or  four 
months  in  feverish  London.  Tired  of  the 
beaten  track  to  Liverpool,  (par  parentheses 
one  of  the  least  interesting  roads  in  Eng- 
land,) we  directed  our  course  through 
Derbyshire,  making  easy  journies  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  a  day,  and  diverging 
from  our  route,  whenever  any  object  of 
peculiar  interest  offered  its  attractions. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  of  a  lovely 
day,  that  we  took  up  our  quarters  at  the 
Old  Baik  Hotely  situated  within  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  little  village  of 
Matlock  Baths,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  a 
magnificent  valley,  shut  in  by  high  hills  of 
the  most  picturesque  form,  whose  grey 
crags  peeped  forth  from  amid  the  rich 
woods  which  clothed  their  sides.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  so  as  to 
do  it  justice  ;  enough,  that  it  would  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  loveliest  parts  of  our 
own  Vale  of  Ovoca — no  mean  praise.  Eng- 
lish scenery,  however  beautiful,  has  in  ge- 
neral one  defect — ^in  my  eyes  a  very  great 
one — a  deficiency  of  water.  Allowing  all 
due  praise  to  the  mightier  ones,  the  Thames, 
the  Severn,  the  Humber,  the  small  rivers  of 
England,  many  of  them  known  in  song,  are 
sadly  unlike  the  living  waters  of  Ireland ; 
the  clear  brown  streams  that  brawl  along 
over  rocks  and  stones,  making  the  sweetest 
of  music  to  a  poet's  ear!  Alas!  even 
Shakspeare's  own  Avon  steals  sluggishly 
over  her  oozy  bed,  unable  to  reflect  the  grey 
willows  that  line  her  banks!     From  thisre- 
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proach,  Derbyshire  is  more  free' than  most 
other  parts  of  England,  and  the  clear  and 
beautiful  Derwent,  as  it  winds  through  the 
vale  of  Matlock,  looks  indeed  a  mountain 
stream.     The  Old  Bath  Hotel  we  found  a 
very  quiet  and  comfortable  house,  something 
between  the  English  boarding-house  and 
the  French  hotel  gatmu     It  is  built  in  the 
style  common  some  eighty  years  back,  but 
the  grounds  in  which.it  stands  are  laid  out 
in  the  best  modern  taste,  and  kept  in  high 
order ;  there  are  also  beautiful  walks  pierced 
in  every  direction  through  the  neighbour- 
ing woods,  and  conducting  to   the   finest 
points  of  view.     Of  the  natural  hot  baths 
for  which  Matlock  is  famous,  I  shall  only 
say,  that  one  of  the  largest  (the  "  Old  Bath") 
we  found  contained  within  the  walls  of  the 
hotel,  and  profited  by  it  to  refresh  ourselves 
after  our  journey  ;  for  further  particulars, 
and  also  for  an  account  of  the  chalybeate  and 
petrifying  springs,  I  must  refer  the  curious 
reader  to  the  "  Derbyshire  Guide,**  where, 
doubtless,  he  will  find  that  and  much  inte- 
resting information  besides. 
.    In  the  evening,  we  strolled  into  the  little 
village  which  consists  almost  entirely   of 
inns,  museums,  or  repositories  for  the  sale 
of  Derbyshire  spar,  petrifactions,  and  other 
curiosities.    It  was  painful,  and  at  the  same 
time  laughable,  to  see  how  the  avidity  of  the 
inhabitants  turned  every  object  into  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence,  and  made  the  beauties 
of  the  spot  matter  of  barter  arid  sale.     As 
we  went  along,  printed  papers  were  thrust 
into  our  hands,  containing  invitations  to  visit 
various  remarkable  spots,  every  one  puffing 
his    own   «*Tor,"   "Dropping    Well,"  or 
"  Grotto,"  ashy  far  the  finest  fine  sight  of  all ! 
Every  house  bore,  in  large  letters,  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Derbyshire  Museum,*'  "  Royal  Mu- 
seum," "  Original  Royal,*'  **  Original  Der- 
byshire," or  "  Real  Original  Royal  Derby- 
shire Museum."     All  this  I  bore  with  tole- 
rable patience,  until  we  reached  the  end  of 
the   village   street,   where    a    nondescript 
building    presented    itself,   adorned    with 
Egyptian    columns,    Grecian   portico,  and 
other  monstrosities,  and  announcing  itself, 
by  a  large  placard,  to  be  the  abode  of  a 
worker  in  spar,  who  generously  invited  the 
public  to  visit  his  workshop,  and  to  view 
his   "Romantic  Gardens"  free  gratis  for 
nothing,  as  Paddy  says.     And,  indeed,  the 
price  was  still  too  high ;  for,  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  aforesaid  "  Romantic  Gar- 
dens,"  (just    within  the   open-work  *  iron 
gates,  and,  conseouently,  forcing  themselves 
on  the  eye  of  tne  passenger,)  stood  two 
piles  of  artificial  rocks,  made  of  rubbish, 
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cinders,  and  oyster-shells,  in  the  worst  style 
of  Cockney  taste!  Such  things  I  had 
seen,  and  could  endure,  in  the  six-feet- 
square  garden  of  a  Londoner,  at  Iselworth 
or  Fulham.  He  knew  no  better.  But 
here,  full  in  the  sight  of  the  eternal  crags, 
in  all  their  natural  majesty!  it  was  too 
much  to  bear ;  and,  in  my  indignation,  I 
exclaimed  out— 

O  be  those  ^^  rocks"  u  lead  to  lead 
Upon  their  ^  Vandal"  builder's  head ! 

Before  retiring  for  the  night,  we  dis- 
cussed our  plans  for  the  next  day,  and  agreed 
to  devote  it  to  visiting  Haddon  Hall  and 
Chatsworth,  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
specimens  of  the  '<  stately  homes  of  Eng- 
land,*' as  they  were  and  as  they  are.  Every 
one  knows  that  Chatsworth  is  the  princely 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.     Shall  I 
take  it  for  granted   that  xny  readers  are 
equally    acquainted    with  Haddon  Hall? 
or,  running  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  as  a 
twice-told   tale,    inform   them,   that  it  at 
present  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
whose  ancestor  (a  Manners)  became  pos- 
sessed  of  it    by   intermarrying  with   the 
heiress  of  the  ancient  house  of  Vernon; 
that  it  is  an  old  baronial  castle — the  most 
modern  part  being  400  years  old,  the  most 
ancient  said  to  be  800,  and   all  preserved 
in    nearly    the  same    condition   as  when 
last  inhabited,  about  two  centuries  since. 
To  all  these  attractions  it  added  one  not 
less  powerful  in  my  eyes — that  of  being  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  of 
Allan  Cunningham's  traditionary  tales  and 
ballads ;  so  that  I  arose  the  next  morning 
with  high  anticipations  of  pleasure.     After 
an  early  breakfast,  (before  which,  the  most 
active  member  of  our  party  contrived  to 
find  time  for  a  walk  to  tne  top  of  a  neigh- 
bouring hill,  the  High  Tor,  commanding, 
as  he   told  us,  a  splendid  view,)  we  left 
Matlock,  and  proceeded,   through  a  rich 
and  beautiful  country,  a  distance  of  some 
eight  or  ten  miles,  to  Haddon  Hall.  It  stands 
on  a  rock  above  the  river,  in  a  neglected 
but  beautiful   demesne,  which   suits  well 
with  its  time-stained  walls  and  venerable 
towers.     It  is  reached  by  a'  small  bridge 
over  the  river,  and  there  is  a  small  farm- 
house almost  immediately  adjoining,  farmed 
out  of  part  of  the  old  stables,  and  inhabited 
by  the  people  in  charge  of  the  Hall,  who 
show  it  to  strangers.     Here  we  procured  a 
guide  in  the  farmer's    daughter,  a  good- 
looking,    but  stupid  girl  of  eighteen   or 
thereabouts.    She  knew  her  lesson  well  by 
rote,  however,  and   pointed  out  to   our 
notice,  just  outside  the  entrai^ce)  or  port9 


cocherBf    the  horse-block    or  leaping-oo- 
stone,  for  mounting  on  horseback,  exactly 
such  as  is  still  seen  near  many  old  country 
houses  in  the  south  of  Ireland.     On  the 
threshold  of  the  door  is  a  large  hole,  worn 
in  the  stone  by  the  many  trampling  feet 
by   which   it   was  for   centuries  trodden. 
Immediately  within  the  arch  hanffs  an  iron 
hoop  of  vast  circumference,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  mash-tub  used  for  brewing 
the  weekly  allowance  of  beer  used  by  the 
household.  It  gave  us  a  comfortable  idea  of 
the  housekeeping  and  hospitality  of  those 
days  ;  which  was  further  confirmed,  when, 
after  crossing  the  quadrangular  court-yard, 
we  entered  the  grand  hall,  and  beheld  the 
huee  worm-eaten  table,  too  ponderous  ever 
to  be  removed,  extending  down  its  centre. 
At  the  upper  end,  this  table  b  elevated 
somewhat  above  the  rest,  on  a  raised  floor. 
Here,  on  the  dais^  as  it  was  called,  sat  the 
lord  of  the  hall  and  his  noble  guests;  whilst 
his  retainers,  squires,  and  wandering  stran- 
gers of  mean  degree,  feasted  merrily  below. 
Above  the  table  hangs  a  portrait,  said  to 
be  that  of  a  Vernon,  once  the  possessor  of 
Haddon.     It  may  be  so  ;  but  the  features 
are  almost  totally  undistinguishable.  Beyond 
the  hall  is  a  large  saloon,  over  whose  ample 
chimney  is  carved,  in  antique  characters, 
"  Dread   God,   Honour  the  King."     The 
letters  V,  and  Jf.,  the  initials  of  the  families 
of  Vernon  and  Manners,  and  their  crests, 
are  beautifully  carved  around  the  cornice  of 
this  room.     It   is  lighted   by  two  gotbic 
casements,  each  set  in  a  deep  recess,  formed 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.     On  the  same 
floor  is  the  kitchen,  with  sculleries,  larders, 
pantries,  cellars,  &c.,  all  on  a  very  extensive 
scale.    Ascending  a  flight  of  very  rude  stone 
stairs,  we  entered  another  saloon,  superior 
to  the  first  in  size  and  height,  hung  with 
curious  old  tapestry  a  grands  personagesy 
and  containing  a  few  high-backed  ouien 
chairs.  From  its  two  recessed  windows  there 
is  a  pleasing  look  out  on  the  battlemented 
walls,   the   greater   part  of  which    is  laid 
out  in  terraced   gardens.     This  chamber 
brought    to    my    recollection   the    "  fair 
summer  parlour"  of  Sir   Henry    Lee  of 
.Woodstock,  and  I  fancied  for  a  moment  I 
saw  the  good  old  knight's   '<  walnut  tree 
reading    desk,"   supporting  a  folio    Shak- 
speare,   and  his   <<  huge  arm  chair"  filling 
one  recess,  ^hile  the  work-table,  flowers, 
lute,  and   embroidery  frame  of  the  gentle 
Mistress  Alice  occupied  the  other.     Such 
things,   doubtless,   must   once  have   been 
there  ;  and  many  a  brave  knight,  and  as 
lovely  a  maiden^  may  have  graced    that 
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cliamber.— Aye,  even  the  lovely  Dorothy 
Vernon  herself  and  her  outlaw  lover  (if 
snch  beings  ever  existed  I)  may  have  been 
its  denizens !  We  were  next  conducted 
into,  what  our  guide  called)  the  ball-room— 
in  shs^e,  a  very  long  gallery,  and  really  a 
fine  apartment.  It  contains  two  large  fire- 
places, over  one  of  which  hangs  an  old 
picture  of  the  decollation  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  which  is  the  only  ornament  in  the 
room,  with  the  exception  of  a  plaister  cast 
of  a  female  head,  evidently  that  of  an  old, 
but  very  beautiful  woman,  which  stands  on 
a  pedestal  at  the  upper  end.  According  to 
our  guide,  it  represents  the  Lady  Grace 
Manners,  aunt  to  the  first  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, and  was  taken  after  her  death.  On 
the  same  floor  is  the  state  bed-room,  the 
tapestry  of  which  represents  Judith  and 
Holofemes,  and  the  bed,  large  and  low, 
and  hearse-like  in  shi^e,  is  hung  with  crim- 
son and  green  velvet.  Our  guide  thought 
to  increase  our  reverence  for  this  valuable 
piece  of  antiquity,  (which  we  had  just  pro- 
nounced worthy  to  receive  one  of  Mrs. 
Radcliffe's  ghost-hunting  heroines,)  by  tell- 
ing D8  that  George  the  Fourth  had  once  oc- 
cupied it,  when  on  a  visit  to  Belvoir  Castle, 
whither  it  had  been  removed  for  his  use, 
but  I  fear  she  only  succeeded  in  effectually 
disturbing  our  visions  of  romance.  In  the 
recessed  window  of  this  room,  on  a  raised 
floor,  stands  an  old  toilet-table  with  its  long 
narrow  mirror,  doubtless  once  reckoned 
a  supeH)  piece  of  furniture.  Over  the 
chimney  hangs  aportrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
quite  as  ugly  as  her  Majesty's  portraits 
usually  are.  Lifting  a  corner  of  the  tapestry, 
our  guide  discovered  to  us  two  or  three 
steps  in  the  WaU,  leading  to  a  door  which 
admitted  us  into  a  small  room,  probably 
that  of  an  attendant,  and  forming  part  of 
one  of  the  towers,  the  most  ancient  part  of 
the  building.  It  has  another  door  opening 
on  a  flight  of  narrow  winding  stairs,  and  up 
these  we  were  induced  by  curiosity  to 
tcramble  literally,  for  it  was  a  task  of  diffi- 
culty, the  steps  being  very  steep  and  much 
worn,  and  were  but- iU  repaid  for  our  trouble 
by  the  sight  of  a  rude  chamber  at  each  story, 
containing  nothing  but  a  sort  of  machine  for 
stringing  cross-bows,  and  only  lighted  by 
narrow  loop-holes,  meant  for  discharging 
arrows.  We  now  descended,  and  walked 
for  some  time  in  the  terraced  gardens, 
from  whence  the  old  pile  looks  to  peculiar 
advantage — old  fruit  trees  growing  to  enor- 
mous size  agidust  its  sides,  and  everything 
around  na  calm  and  peaceful ;  yet  melan- 
choly beyond  imagination.    Crossing  the 


court-yard  once  more,  we  visited  the  chapel, 
which  having  been  altered  to  suit  the  Pro- 
testant worship,  contains  nothing  very  inter- 
esting. In  the  chaplain's  apartment  adjoin- 
ing, are  shown  some  curious  buff  coats  and 
jerkins  of  CromwelFs  time,  and  some  of 
the  huffe  pewter  plates  and  dishes,  formerly 
in  use  by  the  household. 

Thus  ended  our  survey,  and  we  left 
Haddon,  feeling  that  our  preconceived 
notions  of  the  modes  of  living  in  the  olden 
time  fell  far  short  of  the  mixture  of  rude 
magnificence  and  substantial  comfort,  which 
we  had  here  beheld ;  and  agreeing,  that  going 
over  it  was  exceedingly  like  walking  through 
one  of  Scott's  romances  ! 

The  day  being  still  young,  we  proceeded 
across  the  country  to  Chatsworth,  which 
we  reached  after  a  drive  of  at  least  twQ 
miles  through  its  forest-like  park,  among 
whose  glades  stray  numerous  herds  of  deer* 
Gradually  descending  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
we  crossed  a  handsome  stone  bridge  over 
the  Derwent,  and  passing  through  a  noble 
gateway  in  the  style. of  a  triumphal  arch, 
found  ourselves  in  front  of  the  house.  This 
magnificent  pile  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  wooded  to 
the  top,  and  backed  by  mountains  of  a  wilder 
and  more  picturesque  form.  Immediately 
adjoining  it,  the  ground  descending  to  the 
river  is  laid  out  in  terraces  and  gardens,  in 
the  French  style,  which  harmopizes  well 
with  the  stately  grandeur  of  the  building. 
Beautiful  as  the  present  mansion  is,  I  yet 
could  not  help  regretting  that  ancient 
Chatsworth,  which  fr)rmerly  occupied  the 
same  spot,  and  which  for  seventeen  years 
was  the  prison  of  the  lovely,  injured,  inno- 
cent Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  I — of  this  not 
a  vestige  remains.  The  oldest  part  of  the 
•present  mansion  was  built  by  the  late  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  to  which  his  son  has  made, 
and  is  still  making  considerable  additions. 
The  triumphal  arch  of  which  I  have  spoken 
is  his  erection,  as  is  also  a  very  beautiful 
square  tower,  with  a  pereunbukUoriumf  or 
gallery,  covered  at  the  top,  but  open  at  the 
sides,  for  walking  in  wet  weatner.  His 
Grace  appears,  indeed,  to  inherit  old  Bess 
of  Hardwicke*s  taste  for  building.  He  has 
builders  continually  at  work,  and  the  stone 
which  he  employs  is  quarried  on  the  estate, 
at  the  distance  of  some  two  or  three  miles. 
It  is  easy  to  calculate  what  an  advantage 
this  must  be  to  his  tenantry.  I  sighed 
wh]H»  1  thought  to  myself,  that  if  our  great 
Irish  landed  proprietors  n^^nted  to  build, 
they  would  import  Portland  stone  from 
England;  or  send  to  Scotland  for  granite, 
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sooner   than    be    indebted    to    a    native 
quarry. 

In  describing  the  interior  of  Chatsworth, 
I  scarcely  know  where  to  begin,  every  part  is 
so  perfect,  the  entrance  hall  adorned  with 
pillars  of  native  and  foreign  marble,  with 
statues  and  vases ;  the  grand  staircases ;  the 
suites  of  apartments,  spacious  and  splendidly 
fitted  up,  abounding  in  rare  works  of  art, 
and  specimens  of  vertu.  Truly  I  feel  the 
emharrai  des  richesieif  and  have  so  much 
to  say,  that  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say ' 
nothing  at  all.  There  is  a  gallery  hung 
with  several  sketches,  etchings,  and  designs, 
by  the  first  masters,  where  I  could  have 
lingered  for  hours,  but  to  which  I  could 
only  devote  minutes. — There  is  a  chapel 
adorned  with  wonderful  carvings  in  wood, 
by  the  celebrated  Gibbons. — There  is  a 
library,  where  one  might,  indeed,  hope  to 
enjoy  literary  ease,  if  it  were  not  too  deli- 
cious for  study. — There  is  a  drawing-room, 
too,  hung  with  family  pictures ;  one,  of  the 
celebrated  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  disap- 
pointed me  sadly.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover the  so  vaunted  beauty,  which  could 
make  even  an  English  dustman  poetically 
exclaim,  ''  May  I  light  my  pipe  at  your 
eye  ?"  To  be  sure,  the  costume  of  the  pic- 
ture was  disfiguring  to  a  degree.  Still, 
With  all  allowance  made  on  that  score,  the 
utmost  I  could  say  of  the  Duchess  was,  that 
she  looked  piquant  and  clever.  In  one 
'c^ner  of  this  drawing-room  is  a  charming 
group  in  white  marble,  representing  a  grey- 
hound bitch,  with  two  puppies.  I  am  but 
an  indifferent  judge  of  sculpture ;  but  there 
is  a  truth  and  beauty  about  this  work  of  art 
that  must  strike  every  one  who  looks  at  it. 
The  prime  charm  of  this  apartment  is,  how- 
ever, the  view  from  its  windows,  which  look 
directly  upon  the  siAiely pleataunce  (as  our 
ancestors  would  have  termed  it,)  beneath,* 
with  its  fountains  edged  with  the  richest 
and  greenest  sward ;  its  jet$  cPeau  flinging 
their  '<  feathery  spray"  in  the  shade  of 
graceful  trees  ;  the  river  (here  swelled  to  a 
noble  stream)  forming  its  boundary  on  the 
right,  with  the  park  beyond,  contrasting 
finely  in  its  stern  simplicity  with  this  master- 
piece of  art.  In  front,  the  valley  expands, 
and  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  pre- 
sents itself.  Altogether  it  was  a  scene  that, 
viewing  it  as  I  did,  under  the  brightest  in- 
fluence of  a  summer's  sun,  must  ever  re- 
main ineffaceably  fixed  on  my  memory — a 
thing  to  be  felt,  not  to  be  described. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  mentioning 
the  noble  dining-room,  the  latest  work  of 
the  duke,  and  which  had  been  only  just 


completed  at  that  time.  It  is  in  truth  a 
splendid  apartment,  and  b  hung  with  some 
most  interesting  family  pictures,  by  Van- 
dyke. There  is  one  in  particular,  the  por- 
trait of  a  Lady  Wharton,  the  most  beau- 
tiful woman  I  ever  beheld.  She  is  not 
young — is  simply  attired  in  black  velvet ; 
but  such  dignity ! — ^such  a  band  ! — such  a 
brow  ! — such  dark  eyes.  I  could  have 
found  it  in  my  heart,  when  I  gazed  at  her, 
to  beUeve  in  the  tales  of  old  romance, 
which  tell  of  violent  passion  conceived  for 
unknown  fair  ones,  on  the  mere  sight  of 
their  pictures.  As  we  were  about  to  leave 
this  apartment,  my  little  son,  a  chubby  fellow 
of  some  three  years  old,  seated  hioiself  on 
the  floor,  and  pulling  off  his  straw  hat  with 
an  air  of  determination  declared,  **  this  is  a 
very  nice  house  and  I  will  go  no  further." 
Perfectly  agreeing  with  him  in  his  opinion, 
we  had  yet  some  difficulty  in  prevailing  on 
him  to  alter  his  resolution,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  sedate  matron,  who  had 
shown  us  through  the  house ;  whose  de- 
mure features  relaxed  into  a  smile,  as  she 
protested  the  ^*  young  gentleman  showed  a 
vast  deal  of  taste." 

What  a  world  of  conflicting  ideas  floated 
through  our  minds,  as  (having  overcome 
the  resistance  of  our  young  companion)  we 
drove  rapidly  from  the  door.  With  what  a 
fertile  topic  for  discussion  had  our  day's 
excursion  provided  us.  It  was  impossible 
to  resist  drawing  a  parallel  between  Haddon 
Hall  and  Chatsworth — types  as  they  were 
of  the  past  and  present.  In  the  one,  we 
had  seen  architectural  splendor,  combined 
with  great  natural  beauty  of  situation,  the 
glories  of  art — the  very  perfection  of  mo- 
dern luxury  and  refinement.  In  the  other, 
we  viewed  the  fossil  remains  (so  to  say)  of 
ancient  magnificence,  of  rude  plenty,  of  the 
hearty,  unostentatious  hospitality  of  the 
ulden  time  I  Chatsworth,  with  all  its  gran- 
deur, with  all  the  taste  displayed  in  every- 
thing belonging  to  it,  lacked  still  not  only 
the  halo  which  time  casts  around  the  grey 
towers  of  Haddon,  but  the  human  interest 
(if  I  may  use  the  expression),  the  kindly 
home  feeling  which  the  latter,  deserted  as 
it  is,  inspired. 

We  seemed  to  understand  better,  after 
visiting  Haddon,  how  it  happened  that  the 
aristocracy  of  the  feudal  times,  possessing  as 
they  did  great  power  to  oppress,  and  often 
making  use  of  it,  were  yet  so  much  more 
reverenced — so  much  more  beloved  than 
their  representatives  of  the  present  day, 
whose  power  i^  so  much  less  for  evil — 
whose  inclination  is  (in  many  cases)  so  much 
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greater  for  good.  We  now  believe  it  to 
be  (in  a  great  measure  at  least,) ,  the 
natural  result  of  the  more  familiar  terms  on 
which  (while  every  distinction  of  rank 
was  observed)  they  lived  with  their  de- 
pendants and  vassals.  They  resided  con- 
stantly amongst  their  own  people — they 
entertained  them  at  their  table — they 
headed  them  when  war  summoned  to  the 
field;  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at, 
then,  if  they  became  objects  of  reverence, 
and,  a  slight  kindness  shown,  of  affection. 
As  you  traverse  the  lordly  apartments  of 
Chatswortli,  you  never  forget  that  all  their 
treasures  Jind  all  their  beauty,  is  the  sole 
property,  and  for  the  sole  enjoyment  of  one 
person.  -At  Haddon,  on  the  contrary,  you 
think  of  the  proud  baron  who  presided  on 
the  dais  in  that  hall  of  revelry,  but  as  the 
purveyor  of  comfort,  of  wine  and  wassail, 
mirth  and  song,  to  the  many  with  whom  he 
shared  it,  taking  his  part  and  no  more.     I 


have  no  doubt,  that  the  present  noble  pos- 
sessor of  Chatsworth  is,  beyond  all  compari- 
son, abetter  master,  one  more  truly  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  his  dependants,  than  the 
rude  knights  I  have  spoken  of  even  dreamed 
it  possible  for  any  one  to  be.  I  only  speak 
of  the  effect  which  the  more  frank  and 
kindly  modes  of  life  of  the  olden  time  must 
have  had  on  the  minds  of  the  ignorant ;  for 
I  hold  it  as  a  maxim,  that  a  friendly  word 
from  a  superior  has  often  more  effect  than 
a  generous  deed  would  have  produced.  My 
ret1e^tions  have  fairly  run  away  with  me, 
and  drawn  this  article  out  to  a  most  immo- 
derate length,  I  will  therefore  now  con- 
clude by  stating,  that  the  result  of  our 
parallel  was,  that  much  may  be  said  on 
both  sides,  and  that  if  Chatsworth  bo  the 
pride  of  the  present  day,  Haddon  Hall 
must  fairly  be  considered  the  glory  of  the 
past ! 

E. 
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A  TBVE  TALE  OP  TH£  SOUTH-WEST  COAST  OF  IBELA50. 

All  night  the  storm  raged  furiously — 
At  morn  a  boat  drove  o'er  the  sea — 
Two  fisher  youths,  and  the  father  old, 
That  little  venturous  bark  did  hold  ! 

At  dawn  they  left  the  rock-bound  coast. 
For  they  knew  in  the  storm  some  ship  was  lost; 
And  they  sought,  at  the  peril  of  life,  to  gain 
Part  of  her  spoil  from  the  "  still  vexed"  main. 

The  father  steers — the  sons  pull  strong. 
And  o'er  the  waves  they  dart  along, 
Till,  with  much  toil,  by  skill  and  strength^ 
A  pipe  of  wine  is  theirs  at  length ! 

This  goodly  prize  secure  in  tow, 

With  lightsome  hearts  they  homeward  go^ 

When,  sudden,  on  each  fisher's  ear, 

The  cry  of  "  Help!"  strikes — ^faint,  but  clear. 

Across  the  waste  of  waters  cast. 
Their  backward  glances  spy  a  mast. 
To  which  that  night,  mid  storm  and  strife. 
Some  drowning  wretch  had  clung  for  life ! 

**  Ye  are  young,**  said  the  father,  "  I  am  old — 
Ye  have  here  secured  what  is  worth  much  gold  ; 
'Twill  bring  plenty  to  each  one's  babes  and  wife — 
Will  ye  cast  it  adrift,  and  save  this  man's  life  ?" 

Not  a  word  was  replied  by  the  fishers  two. 
But  the  elder  arose,  and  his  knife  he  drew  ; 
He  cut  the  rope  with  a  steady  hand, 
And  the  shipwrecked  sailor  they  brought  to  land! 


L,  N.  F, 
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CHAPTER  I. 
ROW  cBAmur  koiiOvt  bxcams  acquaiittsd  with  ku  AcnrT. 


<<  Chabley!— Master  Charles,  my  darlin'  I 
Och,  bad  manners  to  you  for  a  conthrary 
brat,  that's  never  in  the  way  when  a  body 
wants  you.  Charley  ! — Mr.  Charles  !*' 
roared  my  nurse,  Molly  Purcell.  "  Uth-uth- 
uth,  where  can  he  be  at  all  at  all  ?"  would 
the  good  woman  mutter.  <<  Yis,  ma'am — 
comin',  my  lady.  Oh  the  jewel  we'll  soon 
have  him  now,  any  way.  Sure  there's  his 
own  purty  voice,  the  darlin' — och,  thin, 
it's  asy  knowin'  the  raal  quality  so  it  is." 

Molly  Purcell  might  have  known  enough 
of  the  object  of  her  search,  to  hold  her 
tongue,  and  look  till  she  found  him  ;  for, 
although  I  had  heard  her  anxious  voofera- 
tions  from  the  moment  it  commenced,  I 
had  not  the  smallest  notion  of  shortening 
her  peregrinations  through  my  usual  haunts, 
until  she  should  have  the  good  fortune  to 
chop  upon  me  in  her  progress.  And  though 
she  has  just  told  the  person  with  whom  she 
is  conversing,  that  my  sweet  accents  had 
met  her  ear,  I  stood  wholly  innocent  of  any 
intention  to  prate  of  my  whereabout  for  the 
purpose  of  abridging  her  labours. 

**  This  way,  ma'am ;  it  was  the  rainy  wea- 
ther that  drownded  us  entirely  then,  and 
made  a  say  o'  the  place  all  out ;  keep  to  the 
lift  a  bit  now,  ma'am,  where  the  ground's 
firm ;  tread  light  now,  my  lady ;  clean  enough 
Tou  came  it  surely,  and  not  bein'  used  to  the 
likes ;  a  taste  to  the  right,  ma'am ;  now  I'll 
open  the  yard  door,  and  you'll  be  high  and 
dry,  if  you'll  put  your  two  feet  upon  that 
elegant  flat  stone,  that  won't  rowl  undher 
you." 

The  foregoing  directions  were  indispen- 
sable for  one  who  had,  like  Molly's  com- 
panion, to  tread  the  sinuous  margin  of  a 
ci4)acious  cess-pool,  which  presented  an  im- 
pregnable barrier  against  the  wearers  of 
shoes  and  stockings,  stretching  its  oozy  arms 
along  two  sides  of  Mrs.  Purcell's  dwell- 
ing. They  had  now  surmounted  the  perils 
of  the  way,  and  Molly  having  established 
her  visitor,  as  we  have  seen,  <<high  and 
dry,"  proceeded  to  open  the  door,  and  invited 
me,  in  her  most  endearing  tones,  to  come 
forward.  Hapless  Molly  Purcell,  and  hap- 
less visitor!  No  sooner  had  the  door 
turned  upon  its  hinge,  than  the  sound  it 

Sve  was  echoed  by  an  impatient  ffrunting 
>m  withiui  and  then  came  a  burned  pat- 


tering of  feet ;  and  now  the  flanking  wall 
is  turned ;  vainly  does  Molly  run  to  close 
the  luckless  door,  for  '<  Charley  darlin',"  is 
thundering  along  upon  the  back  of  the  un- 
ndr  pig;  and  vainly  was  the  lady  perched 
<<high  and  dry;"  for  the  ^'unmannered 
baste"  had  rushed  by,  heedless  of  rust- 
ling silks  and  hysterical  cries,  and  the  lady 
concludes  a  sevenfold  gyration,  by  nlump- 
ing  down,  in  the  most  approved  sedentary 
fashion,  upon  the  verdant  surface  of  that 
pool. — You  may  laugh,  reader.-^!  too, 
when  the  pig  stopped  at  the  creel  of  small 
potatoes,  prepared  for  his  mid-day  repast, 
X  laughed  too,  as  the  grim  figure  of  the 
subverted  lady  was  gradually  extricated 
from  the  tenacious  slime :  but  when  I  look 
back  upon  that  hour — ^when  I  consider  the 
effect  that  unseasonable  mirth  has  had  upon 
my  subsequent  life,  I  feel,  believe  me,  no 
disposition  to  laughter;  that  incident  teemed 
with  much  more  than  the  moral,  that 
little  boys  should  not  ride  pigs  at  dinner 
time. 

Curiously  compounded  of  grief,  and  con- 
dolence, and  objurgation,  was  the  voluble 
effusion  of  the  distressed  nurse,  as  she  stood, 
with  a  trencher  irf  her  hand,  scraping  the 
mud  from  the  pelisse  of  the  lady,  as  a  groom 
cleans  away  the  foam  from  a  racer's  reek- 
ii}g  side. 

*  ^<  Oh,  then,  bad  wind  to  you  for  an  un- 
lucky baste  of  a  pig!  'Asy,  my  lady,  its 
dhroukin'wet  you  are  ;  but,  111  be  bail,  I'll 
lave  you  as^clane  as  a  new  pin ;  an'  the 
beautiful  silk,  that  'id  stand  by  itself  on  the 
flure  a'most,  and  cost  a  mint  o'  money,  FU 
be  bound  for  it.  Och,  it's  a  sorry  sight  it 
'U  make  when  all's  over!  Och,  wurra, 
wurra,  Molly  Purcell !  but  it's  yourself  is 
the  misfortunate  woman  this  blessed  day,  to 
have  the  like^  o'  them  about  the  house,  at 
all  at  all,  for  pigs  and  childer.  And  Charley, 
you  divil's  limb — oh,  Master  Charley 
Molony,  what  put  you  up  to  the  likes  at 
all?  what  came  over  you,  child,  ridin' 
mounteback  upcm  that  imp  of  a  pig,  to  be 
the  ruination  of  your  own  aunt.  Master 
Cbarley,  avich  ?" 

Hitherto,  the  lady  had  preserved  unbro- 
ken silence — ^mechanically  obeying  the  di- 
rections of  the  nurse— facilitating  the  ''raal 
clanin'  out,"  by  sundry  inflexions  of  her 
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person,  now  ^'biodin'  a  little"  one  way,  and 
now  another,  and  again  adjusting  her  centre 
of  gravity,  so  as  to  present  a  salient  angle, 
over  which  the  trencners  edge  played  with 
additional  effect.  In  the  last  position  she 
had  obediently  placed  herself,  when  the 
final  words  of  Mrs.  Furcell  struck  like  a 
spell  upon  her.  Never  shall  I  forget  her 
look,  as  availing  herself  of  the  prodigality  of 
nature,  that  had  thrown  two  or  three  addi- 
tional vertebra  into  the  formation  of  her 
neck,  she  brought  her  disastrous  counte- 
nance to  bear  upon  me,  preserving  all 
the  time  the  .  stooping  posture  I  have 
described. 

"  Charley  Molony,  Charley  Molony!" 
she  slowly  iterated,  regarding  me  with  eyes 
*  that  witnessed  huge  af&iction  and  dismay.' 
**  Ay,  in  troth,  ma'am,  your  own  flesh  and 
blood,  my  lady — the  darlin'  that's  there 
foment  yon — for  all  th'  unlucky  turn  he 
does  you,  ma'am,  and  didn't  main  that 
same,  the  crathur ;  the  innocentest  child  in 
life ;  come  over,  avourneen — come  and  kiss 
own  aunty,  my  darlin'. " 

At  length  the  coaxing  of  the  nurse 
succeeded,  and  I  huffled  over  with  a 
slouching  air  and  downcast  head  towards 
my  relation,  despite  the  solicitations  of 
the  internal  monitor  that  cried,  *'  Charley, 
my  boy,  beware  how  you  lend  an 
ear;"  but  I  had  no  sooner  reached 
within  arms'  length,  than  "  own  aunty" 
perceived  the  advantage  afforded  a  wrathful 
spirit^  by  the  prominence  of  my  acoustic 


oreans.  Nor  was  she  long  in  availing  herself 
of  It ;  the  old  dried  griffin  suddenly  extended 
her  claws,  clutched  me  by  the  ears,  and 
jerking  me  off*  the  ground,  swung  me  to  and 
fro  like  a  pitcher  between  its  bandies ;  a 
compliment  which  I  returned,  by  a  braying 
that  was  quickly  responded  to,  in  the  variety 
of  tone  peculiar  to  every  sample  of  animated 
nature  about  the  premises,  at  the  same  time 
exercising  myself  all-fours,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  effect  a  perfect  keeping  between  the 
front  and  rear  of  my  aunt's  habiliments. 

Such  was  my  first  introduction  to  my 
own  "  kith  and  kin."  My  parents  I  had 
never  seen.  One  of  them  had  departed 
this  life,  after  having  done  her  king  and 
country  the  service  of  presenting  my  own 
squalling  self  to  them;  and  my  papa  had, 
very  soon  after  her  decease,  consigned  me 
to  tne  protection  of  Molly  Purcell,  with  the 
intention  of  one  day  recalling  me  to  the 
paternal  mansion,  as  soon  as  riper  years 
should  habituate  me  to  consort  with  well- 
ordered  folly.  Butj  alas !  for  human  plans  ; 
just  as  he  had  begun  to  think  in  right  down 
earnest  of  bringing  home  Charley,  or  at 
least  >^oing  to  see  how  the  brat  was  thriving, 
he  had  the  ill  luck  to  break  his  neck  at  a 
steeple-chase,  having  thoroughly  broken 
himself  in  all  other  respects  before ;  and 
the  present  visit  of  my  aunt  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  the  care  of  his 
orphan.  A  pretty  look  out  for  depen- 
dence! and  the  sinister  promise  of  that 
moment  was  most  faithfully  kept* 


CHAPTER  IL 


HOW  CHABLST  UOItOVY  WENT  BOMS  WITH  BIS  AUVT. 


Mt  aunt's  was  certainly  not  a  voice  to 
coax  the  birds  off*  the  bushes,  and  I  had  full 
as  good  a  mind  to  be  domiciled  with  the 
devil  as  with  my  blood  relation,  from  the  ex- 
perience I  had  of  her,  yet  I  must  say,  that 
no  sooner  had  she  issued  her  command 
that  I  should  follow  her,  than  the  combined 
powers  of  magnetism — the  repulsive  and 
the  attractive — gave  way  before  the  magic 
of  her  breath.  Vainly  did  the  expansive 
field  of  slime  in  which  the  long  strife 
of  solid  and  fluid  had  subsided  into  a 
tempting  squash  of  half-and-half,  invite 
me  to  another  luxurious  puddle — ^vainly 
did  the  satisfied  snout  of  Toby,  that 
most  companionable  pig,  as  he  nuzzled 
away  among  the  few  remaining  potatoes  in 
the  crib,  suggest  a  readiness  for  the  game 
of  <*  mounteback"  agaioy  while  the  puck* 


ered  frontispiece  of  my  protectress  seemed 
to  back  their  appeal.  No  sooner  had  the 
summons  passed  her  lips,  than  my  failing 
powers  confessed  the  spell;  and  let  me 
trust,  the  reader  will  not  hold  me  to  have 
been  deficient  in  proper  spirit.  Let  him 
rather  put  himself  in  my  place — ^let  him 
hncj  those  tender  gristly  appendages  that 
have  gentle  usage,  and  are  enamoured  of 
the  refection  of  soft  sounds,  springing  and 
stretching  under  his  whole  writning  weight, 
and  growing  sensibly  thinner  under  the 
emulous  devilishness  of  ten  grinding  nails 
as  long  and  as  strong  as  the  mandibles  of  a 
cockatoo.  If  the  reader  have  fancy,  let 
him  fancy  this,  and  he  will  cease  to  wonder 
at  the  nervous  docility  with  which  I  obeyed. 
Ah,  'tis  a  solemn  injunction,  that  **  he  that 
hath  ears"—. 
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Molly  Purcell  haying  enyeloped  the 
lower  portion  of  my  aunt's  person  in  her 
new  black  stuff  petticoat,  to  fill  up  a  deficit 
in  her  drapery,  for  the  blemishes  of  the 
unhappy  skirt  were  screened  from  detection 
in  a  curious  coil,  the  tender-hearted 
creature  gave  me  a  parting  blessing,  and 
we  set  out — my  aunt  leading  the  way — 
while  I,  unhappy  wight,  followed  blubbering 
in  the  rear.  By  many  a  judicious  devia- 
tion, we  accomplished  the  descent  of  the 
approach,  or  as  we  familiarly  styled  it,  the 
lane  by  which  the  Purcell  family  communi- 
cated with  the  so-called  "  road,"  which,  as 
it  did  not  lead  to  any  rich  man's  residence, 
was  little  cared  for,  so  that  one  unacquainted 
with  the  resources  of  Irish  wayfarers  would 
have  pronounced  it  to  be  practicable  only 
for  a  hippopotamus,  with  a  flat-bottomed 
boat  at  his  heels.  Along  this  puzzling 
causeway,  however,  all  "  hillocks  and  bol- 
locks," as  he  graphically  described  it,  up  to 
the  very  end  of  the  lane*  had  my  aunt 
Deborah's  driver  succeeded  in  guiding  a 
vehicle,  such  as  we  seldom  have  the  fortune 
to  see  now-a-days.  A  low-backed  car, 
commonly  used  for  farming  purpose.^  had 
been  furnished  with  swinging  sides  to  rest 
the  feet  upon ;  the  centre  was  occupied 
by  a  soft  feather  bed,  over  which  flaunted 
a  coverlet,  which  the  patient  industry  of  my 
aunt  had  compounded  of  alternate  patches 
of  flaring  scarlet  and  sky-blue.  To  this 
machine  was  bound,  I  will  not  say  har- 
nessed, by  a  grotesque  medley  of  chains, 
and  strings,  and  straps,  a  long-legged  incar- 
nation of  appetite — an  embodiment  of  inani- 
tion— the  type  of  a  lent  in  leap-year,  called 
horse  by  courtesy ;  a  deep  nidus  over  either 
eye,  looked  like  a  mansion  made  for  ease 
to  rest  in;  hirsute  and  ragged  were  his 
fleshless  sides,  through  the  thin  covering  of 
which  the  bones  stared  out  like  the  roots 
of  a  plantation  newly  swept  by  a  flood.  On 
one  side  of  this  primitive  conveyance, 
which  might  laugh  to  scorn  the  wriggling 
efforts  of  any  modern  jarvey ,  in  phrase  polite, 
yclept    a  bone-setter,   was    mounted  my 


aunt  Deborah,  the  other,  for  eqniUbrinm 
and  the  requisite  freedom  of  the  whip-hand, 
was  given  up  to  the  driver,  while  I  was 
allowed  to  roll  in  the  centre,  having  been 
first  carefully  despoiled  of  my  ^*  odious 
brogues,"  that  the  variegated  produce  of 
my  aunt's  labours  might  go  unharmed. 
"  Mind  the  ruts,  Tommy,"  was  the  good 
lady's  parting  injunction.  "  Mind  the  r-r-r- 
uts,  sir,"  roared  my  aunt,  as  we  proceeded. 

"  Yis,  ma'am — so  I  am,  ma'am,"  re«ponded 
Tommy. 

So  he  was,  poor  fellow,  he  never  missed 
one  of  them.  Jerk,  jerk,  jerk,  jerk, 
weigh  (I y  buckedy,  up  and  down,  Alas! 
old  Roger,  thou  wert  as  lean  as  Yorick; 
but  where  was  his  spirit  of  fun,  that  thou 
shouldst  brush  away  with  thy  sweeping 
tail  that  speculative  horsefly  that  baske<l  for 
a  meal  upon  thy  tough  sides,  instead  of 
leaving  him  to  the  penalties  of  dyspe))sia? 
But  Roger  might  have  had  a  freak  in  him 
after  all.  Where  did  Tommy  stand  while 
my  aunt  Deborah  mounted?  Oh  yes — 
Roger  must  have  obtained  a  glimpse  of  her 
"  figure  of  fun,"  so  well  did  he  time  that 
sweep  of  his  rat  tail,  as  my  aunt  leant  back- 
ward to  break  the  force  of  a  jolt,  to  lay  in 
ruin  the  feathery  glories  of  her  crest. 
Talk  of  your  plucked  jackdaw,  indeed !  I 
wish  ^he  fabulist  had  seen  ray  aunt  Deborah. 
But  «*  the  longest  course  must  soon  be  run." 
So  we  came  at  last  to  the  domicile  of  Miss 
Deborah  Molony,  called  Laurel  Lodge — a 
designation  whicti  might  have  been  drawn 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  milestone,  or  any 
other  contingency — since  of  the  class  of 
trees  that  might  warrant  the  appellation, 
there  grew  not  one  upon  the  premises.  I 
went  to  bed  with  dry  feet ;  as  for  eyes,  I 
say  nothing.  When  I  wakened  in  the 
morning,  I  tried  the  door,  but  there  was  no 
latch,  and  the  key  was  in  the  grim  guardian- 
ship of  my  aunt.  I  had  to  look  at  the  bright 
sky  through  a  closely  barred  lii'indow.  I 
couldn't  get  out,  but  I  felt  that  I  had  passed 
the  threshold  of  existence. 


CHAPTER  in. 

aoV  CHARLEY  MOLONY  GOT  A  PBECEPTOH, 


"  Oh,  happy  days!  once  more,  who  would  not 
be  a  boy  ?"  so  said  the  bard  in  rhapsodizing 
strain.  He  could  have  answered  the  ques- 
tion himself — ^he  would  not.  For  myself, 
although  r  was  born  in  those  happy  times, 
<<  long,  long  ago/'  when  Ireland  nad  both 


summer  and  winter — ^when  Christmas,  true 
to  the  proverb,  «*  came  but  once  a  year,** 
and  then  went  away,  as  became  him  ;  not 
like  the  '<  squatter^'  of  that  name,  in 
these  days,  that  not  content  with  being 
stuffed  to  the  neck  with    plum  pudding, 
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shows  a  ravenous  hankering  after  goose- 
berry fooL     Oh,  no! — talk  not  to  me  of 
beginning  life  again — but  away  with  morali- 
zing.    Four  years  passed  over  me  with  as 
little  of  poetry  as  ever  marked  the  years 
of  boyhood.     From   the   moment  of  my 
arrival  at  Laurel  Lodge,  my  aunt  took  care 
to  adjust  the  somewhat  intricate  relation  in 
which  I  was  to  stand  to  herself  and  the 
members  of  her  household.     As  a  relation 
of  the  whole  blood  to  the  Molony's,  I  was 
to  receive  at  the  hands  of  my  "  inferiors" 
in  the  kitchen  the  most  ceremonious  re- 
spect.    While  in  the  august  presence  of  my 
protectress,  who  turned  up  her  nose  at  their 
vulgarity  of  mind,  I  was  never  to  forget  my 
subordination  of  place;  indeed,  it  was  duly 
impressed  upon   me,  that  it  only  befitted 
the  proper  sense  of  gratitude,  to  be  sub- 
missive and  humble  before  one  who  had  re- 
deemed me  from  beggary,  and  made  a  "gen- 
tleman of  me.'*     That  is  to  say,  a  sort  of 
titular  gentleman,  who  might  receive  from 
others  the  soft-sounding  appellation,   but 
must  never  dare  to  usurp  it  to  himself.  Four 
years  passed  overt  with  many  a  mortifica- 
tion and  many  a  rub.     Four  long  years  I 
was  the  cat  of  the  establishment  at  Laurel 
Lodge ;  bearing  the  blame  uf  every  piece  of 
mischief,  whether  I  did  it  or  not,  and  with- 
out even  the  compensation  that  poor  tabby 
enjoyed ;  for  she,  when  long  fasting  made 
her  thin  enough  to  get  between  the  wires 
of  the  little  pantry  door,  drank  her  fill  for 
once  though  she  died  for  it ;  while  I  never 
ceased   to   hear,  **  Whistle,  Charley — why 
don't  you  whistle,  Sir  ?"  as  I  skimmed  the 
cream  for  my  relation ;  not  that  she  liked 
the  boy  that  whistled  at  h^  work  ;  but  it 
was  a  precaution  that  prevented  my  swal- 
lowing a  drop  for  the  soul  of  me.     At  last, 
the  family  honour  became  concerned  in  the 
improvement  of  my  mind,  "  for  it  little  be- 
came a  nephew  of  Miss  Deborah  Molony, 
of  Laurel  Lodge,  not  to  know  a  B  from  a 
bull's  foot."     So  after  due  inquiry,  a  gen- 
tleman was  found,  whose  poverty  and  ac- 
complishments guaranteed  my  effecting  the 
'*  march  of  knowledge/'  with  cheapness  and 
despatch.    Mr.  Thomas  Nicholls  was  the 
son  of  a  respectable  farmer ;  he  was  from 
boyhood  of  a  delicate  constitution,  which 
unfitted  him  for  the  robust  employment  of 
agricultural   life  ;  and  being  of  a  studious 
and  taciturn  habit,  he  had  prevailed  upon 
his  father  to  apprentice  him  to  a  surgeon, 
with  something  like  a  hope,  that  one  day  he 
might  succeed  to  the  village  dispensary ;  for 
the  incumbent  was  now  very  old,  and  likely 
to  go  the  way  of  aU  flesh  that  bad  fallen 


under  his  care.     The  young  man  had  been 
sedulous  in  the  lecture  room,  and  indefati- 
gable in  the  hospital ;  and  stood,  at  length, 
diploma  in  hand,  prepared  to  work  upon  the 
living  all  that  he  had  worked  so  long  upon 
the    dead,    and    more    besides.     Having 
already  exercised  the  mystical  powers  of 
the  healing  art  sublime,  upon  things  which 
the  public  seem  universally  agreed  may  be 
properly  experimented  upon  in  the  way  of 
cheap  physicking,  having  reconciled  half  a 
dozen  young  blubberers  to  their  bread  and 
butter,  and  arrived  opportunely  to  be  the 
redemption    of  a   monkey,  Mr.  Nicholl's 
got  a  uame,  and  had  the  honour  to  prescribe 
for  the  lady  of  a  sheriff  elect,  then   on  a 
visit  in  his  neighbourhood.  The  lady's  com- 
plaint required  the  use  of  laurel  water,  or 
prussic  acid,  which  the  young  doctor  wa<! 
careful  to  prescribe  in  exceedingly  small 
quantities  ;  but  a  careless  hand  in  the  *<com- 
pounding  department,"  had  put  a  tremen- 
dous over-dose  of  the  deadly  fluid — enough  to 
poison  a  garrison ;  the  medicines  were  de* 
spatched,   but    the    mistake  having  been 
discovered,   the    apothecary  assured   Mr. 
Nicholls  that  no  bad  result  should  follow, 
that  he  would  instantly  send  a  special  mes- 
senger  to  prohibit  the  swallowing  of  the 
dangerous  draught.     Galen  was  as  good  as 
his  word,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lady, 
saying,  that  on  inspection  of  the  day's  re- 
cipes, he  had  been  struck  with  the  quantity 
of  an  exceedingly  deadly  poison  that  had 
been  compounded  for  her,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  esteemed  young  friend.  Doctor 
Nicholls.     In  the  skill  of  his  young  friend 
he   had  the  fuUeslT  confidence;  his  expe- 
rience made  him,  perhaps,  unduly  timid ; 
but  he  could  not  forbear  from  dissuading  a 
lady,  for  whom  he  felt  so  high  a  respect, 
from  taking  the  medicine,  at  least  without 
diluting  it,  until  so  bold  an  exhibition  of  such 
an  agent  should  be   sanctioned  by  some 
older  authority.      The  artifice   told;  the 
honesty  of  the  apothecary  was  lauded  to  the 
skies.  The  husband  of  the  fair  patient  waited 
upon  him  to  express  his  sense  of  undy- 
ing obligation,  and  called  upon  the  ill-starred 
physician  to  discharge  upon  him  a  torrent 
of  invective,  and  to  commend  his  own  for- 
bearance in  abstaining  from  a  prosecution  ; 
at  the  same  time,  reserving  to  himself  the 
privilege  of  putting  his  friends  on  their  guard 
against  the  dangerous  ignorance  of  half- 
educated  empyrics.     What  could  the  poor 
Doctor  do  ?    He  was  the  victim  of  villany — 
but  villany  that  wealth  had  made  potential. 
Deny  it  Pr-Why  to  be  sure  he  would — ^his 
bread  depended  on  bis  denying  it«-but  who 
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would  believe  him  ?  Bring  an  action  ?«— 
Where  was  the  money?  and  if  he  brought 
it,  where  should  he  find  the  evidence  to  sus- 
tain it  ?  The  prescriptiofa  would  tell  for 
itself ;  but  then  it  would  have  unfortunatel j 
vanished  off  the  file  ;  and  the  letter,  almost 
nugatory  without  it,  would  have  been  either 
hopelessly  mislaid,  or,  perhaps,  torn  to  pieces 
in  the  indignation  excited  by  its  contents  ; 
or,  finally,  nothing  could  be  blacker  ingrati- 
tude, than  surrendering  up  the  very  instru- 
ment of  preservation  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  tne  preserver.  It  was  a  hopeless 
speculation — so  farewell  to  the  pharma- 
copoeia. The  Doctor  has  forgathered  with 
the  eight  parts  of  speech. 

**  Let  tne  house  be  locked  up,  and  get  to 
your  beds  at  once,"  said  my  aunt,  as  she 
took  the  precaution  of  turning,  with  her 
own  hand,  the  key  in  the  coal-hole  door. 
Now,  it  was  part  of  the  wisdom  of  my  rela- 
tion that  she  trusted  less  to  **  fire  escapes" 
and  other  modes  of  approved  efficacy  for 
running  away  from  conflagrations,  than  she 
did  to  a  nice  apportionment  of  the  even- 
ing's coal ;  that  was  an  unfailing  guarantee 
during  the  night  against  every  thingout  spon- 
taneous combustion  ;  and  on  the  night  in 
question,  although  something  she  did  unde- 
niably concede  to  the  occasion,  the  most 
straight-laced  devotee  of  consistency  would 
have  blushed  to  notice  the  deviation.  It 
was  with  a  common  impulse,  therefore,  that 
we  turned  our  attention  to  the  grate  at 
which  we  sat,  we  hardly  knew  why,  as 
the  dedsion  upon  our  plenary  enjoyments 
reached  our  ears* 

iThe  sounds  of  my  aunt's  retiring  steps  had 
now  died  away  ;  and  we  sighed,  as  we  had 
looked,  simultaneously.  It  was  not  that  the 
old  lady's  door  precluded  all  further  hope ; 
I  had  none  before  she  shut  it,  nor  he  either. 


What  was  it  then  ?— Who  shdl  say  ?-.A 
sigh  is  the  universal  language  in  which  the 
heart  tells  its  longest  stories  ;  and  he  who 
does  not  comprehend  it  is  not  worth  en- 
lightening by  their  more  prolix  enunciation. 
Poor  Nicholls  was  weU  calculated  for  such 
interpretation  ;  he  shook  his  head,  then 
suddenly  turning  to  me,  addrened  me  as 
though  lie  had  perceived  the  whole  current 
of  my  thoughts  : 

*<  But,  my  dear  Charles  T  he  said,  '<  you 
are  under  a  complete  delunon.*' 

I  looked  at  nim,  as  though  I  would 
be  informed  how  ;  but  instead  of  explaining 
himself  at  once,  he  arose  from  his  seat,  and 
placing  his  hand  under  my  chin,  so  as  to 
raise  my  face  towards  him,  he  pushed  back 
the  hair  from  my  forehead,  regarded  me  for 
a  moment  with  a  steadfast  look,  and  then 
proceeded  at  one  time,  by  the  application 
of  his  palm — at  another,  grubbine  with  his 
fingers,  and  engaged  for  the  moderate  sum 
of  12/.  annually,  to  administer  to  my  own 
proper  self  the  most  approved  specifics  for 
the  removal  of  human  ignorance,  that  had 
been  transmitted  from  the  days  of  old. 
Twelve  pounds  annually  ! — Alas,  for  clas- 
sical acquirements !  Quot  libros  in  duct 
tumtno  f  cries  the  chafferinff  huxter,  as  he 
purchases  the  father  of  the  Greek  or  Latin 
poets  for  a  penny  a  pound.  It  is  hardly  a 
cheaper  purveyance  than  the  poor  tutor 
makes. 

<<  He's  beastly  stupid,  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Nicholls,  and  as  ignorant  as  a  cow," 
said  my  aunt,  intending  to  stimulate  the 
teacher  to  additional  care. 

"  The  small  still  voice"  might  have  whis- 
pered, *<  a  good  reason  for  additional  pay,** 
but  my  excellent  aunt  might  not  have  neard 
it. 

[To  he  continued,'] 
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We  have  beheld,  in  our  days,  a  great  revo- 
lution in  the  constitution  of  these  countries, 
and  we  have  rejoiced  in  its  peaceful  accom- 
plishment. "  The  Reform  Act,"  if  we  may 
so  denominate  the  three  statutes  passed  in 
1832,  for  amending  the  representation  of  the 

ale  in  England,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ire- 
i  contained  alterations  in  the  structure 
of  parliament,  of  so  large  a  nature,  that  we 
think  it  can  scarcely  be  looked  at  as  inferior 
in  importance  to  any  event  in  our  history, 
which  has  borne  the  name  of  revolution. 


But  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  impor- 
tance of  that  measure,  we  must  distinguish 
between  two  branches  of  its  enactments.  By 
the  one,  the  ancient  rotten-borough  system 
was  annihilated,  and  the  right  of  election 
was  transferred  to  localities  more  worthy  of 
the  trust ;  by  the  other,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  improve  the  elective  firanchise  of 
the  people  ;  and  it  is  in  the  former  respect 
only,  that  we  consider  the  measure  a  con- 
siderable movement  in  advance. 

We  do  not  say,  that  the  branch  of  the 
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Refonn  Act,  which  went  to  re-construct  the 
representation  of  the  people,  was  an  ar- 
rangement perfectly  satisfactory  in  all  its. 
details.  We  do  not  say,  that  in  preserving 
the  exact  number  of  members,  (^658,)  which 
old  usages,  usurpations,  and  various  contin- 
gencies had  brought  together  in  our  legisla- 
ture, it  displayed  a  philosophic  spirit.  We 
do  not  say,  that  in  the  attempt  to  make  a 
more  just  division  of  the  representation  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  due  re- 
gard was  had  to  the  claims  of  each.  We 
do  not  say,  that  in  the  new  appropriation  of 
the  representative  power,  the  rural  and 
municipal  districts  which  obtained  or  re- 
tained the  power,  were  selected  with  all  the 
judgment  tnat  the  occasion  demanded.  On 
the  contrary,  we  think,  that  the  number  of 
members  ought  to  have  been  considerably 
diminbhed,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  assembly  and  the  value  of 
the  electoral  right.  We  think,  that  Ireland 
especially  was  unfsdrly  dealt  with,  a  due 
proportion  of  the  representation,  upon  any 
principle  of  allocation  that  could  have  stood 
the  test  of  argument,  having  been,  in  a 
jealous  spirit,  denied  to  her :  and  we  think, 
that  in  England  the  sub-division  of  counties, 
for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  floating 
surplus  of  representatives,  was  carried  to 
an  excess,  and  that  many  boroughs  of 
very  small  extent  were  improperly  allowed 
to  continue  in  an  exclusive  rignt  of  return- 
ing members  to  parliament. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  change  in  this  respect,  then 
effected,  had  great  characteristics.  **  Sche4ule 
A,**  containing  the  total  disfranchisement  of 
56  rotten  boroughs,  and  "  Schedule  B,"  ex- 
tinguishing the  power  of  30  petty  places 
to  return  a  plurality  of  members,  were  im- 
portant improvements.  The  practical  re- 
cognition also  of  the  national  right  to  re- 
model the  allocation  of  the  national  repre- 
sentation, and  that  without  conceding  the 
smallest  right  to  compensation  in  the  hold- 
ers of  supposed  vested  rights  in  the  old 
abuse  which  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  fur- 
ther, the  admission  of  the  principle,  that 
the  relative  importance  of  the  separate  parts 
of  the  kingdom  is,  firom  time  to  time,  to  be 
considered  and  adjusted,  (even  though  13 
only  were  taken  from  the  excessive  repre- 
sentation of  England  and  transferred  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland,) — all  these  were 
achievements  of  a  high  order,  entitling  those 
who  were  principally  instrumental  in*  their 
accomplishment  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
the  people.  The  measure  was  on  a  large 
scalci  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  a  great 


nation ;  and  though  in  detail  it  may  be 
amended,  in  principle  it  was  true  and  sounds 
and  must  stand  unalterable. 

But  in  the  other  leading  branch  of  the  mea- 
sure we  find  little  of  the  elements  of  an  en- 
lightened legislation.  It  shall  be  our  endea- 
vour here,  as  far  as  possible,  to  view  it  as  it 
must  one  day  be  viewed,  when,  after  many 
years,  the  passions  and  prejudices,  which  now 
blind  the  eyes  of  parties,  have  ceased  to  agi- 
tate men's  hearts ;  and  when  it  will  be  weighed 
by  its  intrinsic  merits  only,  and  not  by  the 
casual  advantages  which  one  faction  or 
another  may  derive  from  its  particular  pro- 
visions. 

It  professes  to  be  a  national  system.  If 
we  had  now  to  explain  it  to  a  stranger  in 
detail,  should  we  feel  proud  of  our  country 
for  having  invented  such  a  system?  We 
believe,  very  much  the  reverse;  and  that  in 
the  attempt  to  unfold  its  dimensions,  we 
should  experience  more  humiliation  than 
self-satisfaction.  We  have  been  long  used  to 
boast  ourselves  of  intellectual  superiority 
and  refinement,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
our  laws  and  constitution.  Our  writers, 
from  Coke  to  Blackstone,  have  been  telling 
us  that  our  law  is  the  perfection  of  reason  ; 
but  it  is  vain  longer  to  flatter  ourselves  upon 
this  subject.  We  have  remained  in  stupid 
admiration  of  our  very  defects,  until  other 
countries  have  begun  to  pass  us  far  in  the 
march  of  improvement ;  and,  we  apprehend, 
that  even  in  this,  the  largest  and  latest 
sample  of  legislation,  upon  the  highest  de- 
partment of  constitutional  law,  we  display 
the  marks  of  a  very  decided  inferiority. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  elective  franchise  subsisting  in 
these  countries,  with  an  honest  desire  to 
arrive  at  enlarged  views  of  the  subject ;  to 
examine  the  defects  of  our  system,  and  the 
causes  of  those  defects;  to  ascertain  at 
what  point  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  our 
law,  m  this  respect,  has  arrived ;  and  to 
point  out  the  course  which  it  becomes  men, 
anxious  for  the  amelioration  of  the  land  they 
live  in,  to  follow  in  future. 

In  considering  the  franchises  prevailing 
in  these  countries,  we  must  divide  them  into 
their  two  leading  classes,  the  franchises 
peculiar  to  the  counties  at  large,  and  those 
peculiar  to  the  towns.  In  some  of  the  towns 
franchises  of  both  those  classes  exist.  It  is 
principally  the  franchises  of  the  former  class 
that  we  purpose  here  to  scrutinize,  as  being 
those  which  affect  the  largest  masses  of  our 
population. 

In  the  theory  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  every  freeholder  had  a  vote  in 
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the  county  where  the  property  he  possessed 
lay,  and  a  freehold  was  "  the  possession  of 
the  soil  by  a  free  man.** 

Noble,  simple,  and  excellent  as  this  rule 
sounds,  it  was,  in  reality,  a  narrow  scheme 
founded  upon  the  prejudices  peculiar  to  the 
feudal  times  in  which  it  grew  up.  It  ex- 
cluded whole  classes  of  the  landholders  of 
the  country,  on  the  plea,  either  that  their 
interests  in  the  land,  such  as  terms  for 
years,  were  of  so  contemptible  and  preca- 
rious a  character,  that  the  owners  should  be 
deemed  no  better  than  bailiffs  or  servants  in 

E obsession,  accounting  for  the  produceof  the 
md,  and  therefore  could  not  be  said  to 
have  **  free  possession  of  the  fioil;"  or  that, 
being  merely  customary  tenants,  copy- 
holders, or  villeinSf  they  were  unworthy  to 
be  called  **  free  men.** 

In  process  of  time,  many  other  refine- 
ments were  introduced,  disqualifying  the 
holders  of  property.  Nice  distinctions  were 
drawn  as  to  the  nature  of  the  freehold  which 
would  qualify.  It  was  required,  that  the 
estate  should  be  of  a  certain  value  to  the 
occupier  over  and  above  the  rent  to  which 
it  was  liable  ;  and  various  amounts  in  value 
were  fixed  upon,  with  complicated  rules  as 
to  the  time  and  mode  of  occupation  in  each 
case. 

The  Reform  Act  left  these  franchises 
nearly  as  it  found  them ;  adhering  to  the 
old  superstition,  that  there  was  some  peculiar 
virtue  in  '<  freeholds,"  and  adopting  no  new  I 
principle  in  respect  of  them.  When  it  , 
came  to  deal  with  the  hitherto  unenfran- 
chised tenures,  certain  selections  only  were 
made. 

In  England,  tenants  for  years,  or  from 
year  to  year,  were  admitted  only  where  they  ' 
were  liable  to  a  yearly  rent  of  50/. ;  or  if  the 
term  were  even  20  years  long,  not  unless  the 
yearly  value  above  rent  and  char  fee  was 
50/. ;  or  if  the  period  even  reached  60 
years,  not  unless  the  yearly  value  ahove 
rent  and  charges  amounted  to  10/. ;  and  in 
these  latter  cases,  the  privilege  was  granted  ! 
only  to  original  lessees,  and  to  under-lessees 
in  actual  occupation. 

In  Scotland,  tenants  for  years,  or  from 
year  to  year,  were  admitted  only  where  the 
yearly  rent  was  not  less  than  50/.,  or  where 
the  tenant  had  paid  a  price  not  less^  than 
300/.  for  his  interest ;  or,  if  the  *term 
reached  19  years,  only  when  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  his  interest  was  not  less  than  50/. ; 
or  if  it  even  reached  57  years,  when  the 
clear  yearly  value,  after  paying  the  rent  or 
oiher  consideration  due^  was  not  less  than 
10/.;  and  in  these  latter  cases  also,  the 


privilege  was  granted  only  to  original  lessees, 
and  to  under-lessees  in  actual  occupation. 

In  Ireland,  all  tenancies  from  year  to  year, 
or  for  years  under  14  years,  were  wholly 
disregarded.  Larger  terms  were  enfran- 
chised only  for  original  lessees,  or  for  sub- 
lessees in  actual  occupation,  where  the 
yearly  value  above  rent  and  charges 
amounted  to  20/. ;  and  if  the  term  was  even 
20  years  long,  only  when  the  yearly  value 
was  10/.  a-year  above  rent  and  charges,  and 
the  tenant  in  actual  occupation,  which  last 
condition  was  dispensed  with  only  in  case 
the  term  reached  60  years  or  upwards. 

An  annual  value  of  40.f.  above  rent  and 
charges  (sufficient  in  England  to  qualify  on 
a  freehold  estate)  was  not  allowed  in  any 
case  of  a  term  for  years ;  nor  in  any  copy- 
hold tenure;  and  again,  annuities  which, 
when  of  freehold  tenure,  by  a  technical  rule 
of  the  old  law.  are  accounted  estates,  and 
still  give  a  qualification,  have  not  that  power 
when  of  any  other  tenure. ' 

Thus  there  exists  rather  a  catalogue  of 
instances,  with  complicated  conditions  anil 
limitations  annexed,  in  which  a  franchise 
may  here  and  there  be  eked  out,  than  any 
single  pervading  principle,  whereby  the 
right  to  a  franchise  may  be  determined. 

It  is  a  constitutional  objection  to  this 
system  of  qualiHcation  by  a  particular 
measure  of  tenure,  that  it  gives  to  one  class 
of  the  community — the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors, possessing  the  right  of  conceding 
or  withholding  the  quantity  of  estate  neces- 
sary to  qualify — the  power  of  conceding  or 
withholding  the  means  of  acquiring  the 
franchise — of  thereby  enlarging  or  limiting 
the  constituency  of  the  country  at  their 
own  will — and,  in  fact,  ultimately  rendering 
themselves  the  masters  of  all  political 
power. 

When  freehold  grants  alone  could  qua- 
lify, they  were  made  to  those  only  on  whose 
subserviency  the  great  proprietors  reckoned. 
A  man  whose  independence  was  suspected 
would  receive  but  an  interest  for  years.  So, 
at  the  present  clay,  if  a  21  years*  lease 
would  qualify  such  a  man,  he  will  obtain  19 
only;  if  a  15  years*  lease  would  qualifr 
him,  1 3  only  ;  and  the  case  will  be  the  same 
as  long  as  any  arbitrary  standard  of  tenure 
is  made  the  foundation  of  the  voter's  quali- 
fication. 

But  this,  though  a  grave,  is  by  no  means 
the  most  pressing  objection  to  a  system  of 
franchise  founded  upon  tenure.  The  con- 
sequences, which  result  from  adopting  such 
a  basis  as  the  foundation  of  electoral  rights, 
affect  the  community  to  a  still  more  serious 
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extent  in  the  endless  difficulties  it  inter- 
poses when  we  come  to  ascertain  who  the 
individuals  are  that  possess  qualifications 
within  the  prescribed  rules. 

Among  the  conditions  annexed  to  the 
county  fnnchises,  one  of  great  importance, 
and  well  deserving  of  a  calm  and  accurate 
investigation  into  its  nature  and  bearing,  is 
that  which  requires  that  the  property  should 
be  of  a  certain  value  beyond  me  rent  and 
charges  to  which  it  is  liable. 

The  holders  of  property  are  of  two 
classes — occupants  and  rent-receivers. 
When  an  owner  leaves  the  occupation, 
and  hands  it  over  to  another,  his  real  actual 
interest  in  the  land  consists  only  in  the 
balance  between  the  part  of^  the  profits 
which  he  receives  in  rent  and  what  he  is 
liable  to  pay  over ;  in  other  words,  bis 
profit-rent  is  the  measure  of  hi^  interest. 
If  he  have  to  pay  over  as  much  as  he  re- 
ceives, he  has  no  present  interest;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  perfectly  reasonable  to  confer 
a  franchise  on  him,  as  the  holder  of  an 
estate,  in  respect  only  of  his  profit-rent ; 
and  whether  the  subject  of  the  franchise, 
in  his  case,  was  required  to  be  of  a  certain 
yearly  value  only,  or  of  a  certain  yearly 
value  above  rent  and  charges^  the  effect  of 
the  enactment  would  be  the  same.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  actual  occupant  of  the  soil, 
the  case  is  very  different.  Everything  de- 
pends upon  his  industry  and  exertions.  He 
is  the  man  responsible  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  upon  him  depend  the  pay- 
ment of  all  the  returns,  (whether  in  the 
shape  of  public  burdens,  or  head-rent, 
profit-rent,  annuity,  or  other  charge,)  which 
the  land  supplies,  for  the  benefit,  either  of  the 
state,  or  of  other  individuals  having  titles 
in  the  land.  To  him  only  is  owing  the 
means  of  acquiring  and  accumulating  wealth 
and  capital.  The  extent  of  his  claim,  then, 
for  consideration,  depends  upon  the  value 
of  the  services  which  he  renders.  It  is 
not  to  be  estimated  at  the  difference  between 
the  amount  which  the  land  in  his  hands 
clears,  and  the  amount  which  he  pays 
thereout  to  the  public  or  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  So  to  charge  him,  is  to  punish 
him  in  proportion  to  the  services  which  he 
renders,  rut  the  case,  even,  that  his  con- 
dition is  to  pay  over  the  entire  of  what  his 
industry  has  earned,  yet  his  character  of 
responsibility  subsists ;  and  though  his  own 
share  of  the  surplus  profit  is  annihilated,  it 
is  because  the  sacrifices  he  makes  from  the 
fund  of  his  earnings,  for  the  good  of  others, 
have  been  increased  to  their  maximum. 

To  treat  a  man  in  such  a  condition  with 


contempt,  as  a  ^'  bailiff  or  servant  collecting 
the  profits,"  might  have  accorded  with  the 
barbarous  spirit  of  feudalism,  or  may  still 
consist  with  the  haughty  and  inconsiderate 
creed  of  some  amongst  ourselves.  But, 
thank  heaven,  the  day  is  passing  by  when 
such  notions  can  spread,  or  long  extensively 
prevail.  The  day  is  coming  when  the  moral 
worth  of  struggling  industry  will  be  appre- 
ciated, and  a  Christian  spirit  will  not  con- 
temn the  rights  of  the  honest  poor. 

So  far  from  the  amount  of  the  rent  and 
charges  which  a  man  thus  pays  tending  to 
bis  disfranchisement,  an  opposite  principle, 
rather,  ought  to  obtain.  The  sum  that  he 
renders  is  the  strongest  evidence  to  show, 
that  to  that  extent  he  has  fulfilled  his  duties 
as  occupier  of  the  soil ;  and  the  more  largely 
he  discharges  the  engagements  which  bind 
the  land,  the  more  generously  ought  his 
claims  to  public  rights  to  be  considered. 

He  who  makes  an  acre  of  land  available 
to  pay  a  single  pound,  does  well.  He  who 
makes  it  pay  five  pounds,  renders  a  boon  of 
five  times  the  value.  He  who  makes  a 
thousand  acres  thus  productive,  has  done 
good  a  thousand  fold.  Yet,  if  the  occu- 
pier's value  be  charged  with  the  rent  and 
charges  he  pays,  every  one  of  these  must, 
equally  and  indiscriminately,  be  exposed  to 
disfranchisement. 

From  the  8  Hen.  VI.,  when  the  principle 
was  introduced,  to  the  time  of  the  Reform 
Act,  it  scarcely  attracted  notice.  The 
value,  above  reut  and  charges,  required  for  a 
vote  in  freehold  tenure,  wus  but  iOs  in  Ire- 
land up  to  1829,  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  prime  evil  of  the  state  of  the 
law  seemed  to  lie  more  in  the  eiclusion 
occasioned  by  the  nature  of  the  tenure  in- 
sisted upon,  (freehold, J  than  in  the  con- 
ditions annexed.  But  the  introduction  of 
franchises,  subject  to  the  condition  of  a 
value  of  10/.  beyond  the  rent  and  charges, 
(an  increase  of  fi\Q  fold,)  soon  brought  some 
degree  of  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  the 
changes  introduced  in  this  respect,  though 
few,  form  perhaps  the  most  important  items, 
in  point  of  principle,  in  the  franchise  clauses 
of  the  Reform  Laws. 

In  England,  (2  Wm.  IV.,  ^  45,  s.  20,)  a 
franchise  was  actually  created,  grounded  on 
that  part  of  the  above  reasoning,  which  says 
that  the  sum  which  he  renders^  is  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  occupants  claims  to  consider*' 
ation.  It  was  enacted,  "  that  every  male 
person  of  full  age,  and  not  subject  to  any 

legal  incapacity who  shall  occupy  as 

tenant,  any  lands  or  tenements,  for  which 
he  shall  be  bona  fide  liable  to  a  yearly  rent 
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of  not  less  than  50{^  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote.** 

In  Scotland,  (c.  65,  s.  8,)  the  doctrine  was 
acted  upon  in  a  still  ^ider  manner,  and 
estates  were  admitted  to  qualify  both  in  re- 
gard to  their  value,  without  the  deduction 
of  <Hhe  rent,  or  other  consideration  paid  by 
the  tenant  for  his  right,"  and  also  in  regard 
of  the  amount  of  the  rent  itself.  The  fran- 
chise was  given  where  the  tenant  holds  "  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  1 9  years,  where  the 
dear  yearly  vcdue  of  such  tenant's  interest 
is  not  less  than  50/. ;  or  where  such  tenant 
shall  have  been  in  the  actual  occupancy  of 
any  such  subject,  where  the  yearly  rent  is 
not  less  than  50/. ;  or  where  the  tenant, 
whatever  the  rent  may  be^  has  truly  paid 
for  his  interest  in  such  subject  a  pricey 
grassum,  or  consideration  of  not  less  than 
300/." 

To  Ireland,  no  franchise  was  conceded 
on  any  of  these  grounds.  The  franchise  of 
every  occupier  is  required  to  be  of  a  certain 
yearly  value  above  the  rent  and  charges  to 
which  he  is  liable. 

To  remove,  then,  this  mode  of  estimating 
the  occupier's  rights,  seems  to  be  impera- 
tively demanded ;  and  we  are  convinced,  the 
more  the  subject  is  discussed,  the  more  men's 
minds  will  settle  themselves  to  require  and 
insist  upon  these  two  points: — 

Ist.  That  when  the  value  of  an  occupanfe 
interest  is  to  be  considered,  (be  the  amount 
fixed  at  what  sum  it  may,)  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  his  holding  shall  be  taken,  without 
deducting  the  rent  or  other  charges  on  the 
land. 

2nd.  That  the  amount  of  the  taxes,  rent, 
and  other  charges,  to  which  the  land  is 
liable,  shall  be  evidence  of  the  value. 

The  English  and  Scotch  Reform  Acts 
have  already  adopted  the  former  of  these 
principles  in  the  instances  we  have  men- 
tioned; and  the  Irish  Reform  Act  has  gone 
very  near  to  a  partial  recognition  of  the 
latter,  when  it  made  its  enactment  on  the 
subject  of  value  in  this  form,  viz.,  the  value, 
above  all  rent  and  charges  except  taxes. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  elective 
franchise  as  it  is  contemplated  in  the  theory 
of  our  present  constitution.  We  have  now 
to  compare  with  that,  its  actual  state  of 
existence  in  practice;  and,  alien  as  the 
notions  upon  which  it  has  been  constructed 
are  from  the  reason  and  simplicity  which 
ought  to  govern  the  formation  of  national 
Institutions  in  a  great  and  civilized  commu- 
nity, we  shall  find,  that  in  practical  detail 
it  is  still  more  rude  and  unjust. 

It  b  dobgbut  little,  to  deviBe  any  system 


describing  the  elements  of  an  elective  fran- 
chise, if  there  be  not  accorded  with  it  the 
means  of  regulating  its  exerdae,  of  ascer- 
taining those  who  are  truly  entitled  to  use 
it,  and  of  investing  them  with  the  actual 
power  of  voting  for  their  representatives. 
To  profess  to  enfranchise  certain  classes, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the  grant 
in  such  wise,  that  individuals  of  those  classes, 
here  and  there  only,  will  attain  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  right,  is  a  mere  deception;  the 
legislator,  who  destroys  with  one^haod  the 
gift  which  he  bestows  with  the  other, 
deceives  himself;  and  he  but  mocks  the 
community,  when  he  tells  them,  in  one 
breath,  that  they  possess  the  right  to  a  fran- 
chise, and  in  the  next,  that  they  are  not  in 
a  capacity  to  use  it. 

At  every  election,  an  appeal  is  intended 
to  the  sense  of  those  in  whom  the  constitu- 
tion has  vested  the  elective  right ;  but  where 
the  right  of  voting  is  not  commensurate 
with  the  right  to  the  franchise,  or  as  nearly 
so  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit,  the  re- 
sult cannot  afford  a  fair  indication  of  the 
feelings  of  the  intended  constituency  ;  yet 
such  is  the  working  of  the  Reform  Act. 
Limited  as  is  the  number  qualified  for  the 
franchise,  by  the  possession  of  an  estate  of 
the  necessary  tenure  with  all  the  required 
conditions,  still  it  considerably  exceeds  the 
number  of  those  who  arrive  at  the  point 
where  they  are  actually  clothed  with  the 
power  of  voting. 

In  regard  to  this,  there  is  nothing  we 
have  more  to  lament  in  our  legislation, 
than  the  too  apparent  absence  of  that  proper 
spirit  which  ought  to  pervade  it — that  care- 
ful, and,  as  it  were,  fatherly  spirit,  which  the 
state,  dispensing  privileges  to  its  citizens, 
ought  to  exhibit,  in  providing  the  means  as 
well  as  the  abstract  right  of  enjoyment.  We 
overlook  the  deep  interest  whicn  the  com- 
munity has  in  procuring  the  vote  of  every 
man  really  entitled.  In  our  system,  we  do 
not  look  after  him — we  do  not  adequately 
take  care  of  his  rights — we  actually  repel 
him.  Difficulties  are  interposed,  and  snares 
are  laid  for  him  at  every  step. 

We  shall  not  here  much  insist  upon  the 
painful  scenes  of  party  strife,  which  degrade 
our  registry  courts,  where  nineteen  out  of 
every  twenty  claimants  are  treated,  not  as 
fellow  citizens  presenting  their  cases  for 
inquiry,  whether  or  not  they  fall  within  the 
limits  of  these  complicated  laws,  but  as  per- 
jurers and  impostors,  setting  up  false  and 
fraudulent  demand%  and  deserving  thefate> 
almost,  of  criminals.  Miserable  spectacle! 
where,  amid  the  passions  and  the  violence, 
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the  maHce  and  the  rage  of  the  partisans  and 
their  hired  advocates,  the  true  end  of  the  in- 
quiry attempted  to  he  carried  on  seems  almost 
forgotten! — where  every  means  that  in- 
genuity can  devise — ^ridicule,  scorn »  aye,  and 
direct  intimidation  even,  are  resorted  to,  to 
deter  men  from  the  attempt  to  establish  their 
claims! — Neither  shall  we  stop  to  say  on 
which  side  the  greater  portion  of  the  bUme 
lies.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  consi- 
deration of  those  defects  which  are  inherent 
in  the  sptem  itself,  passing  by  those  which 
are  superinduced  bv  tne  opportunity  given  to 
human  fiulings  to  cusplay  their  evil  working. 

Taking  the  system  of  registration  as  it 
exists  in  Ireland,  let  us  ^ee  how  far  it  pos- 
sesses adequate  means  for  arriving  at  the 
end  desired. 

In  the  first  place,  the  claimant  is  com- 
pelled to  come  into  court,  and  to  show,  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  inquiry,  that  he  has  given 
a  sufficient  previous  notice  of  his  intention 
to  register. 

This,  in  itself,  has  a  remarkable  tendency 
to  diminish  the  numbers  actually  registered 
out  of  those  who  are  capable  of  being  enrolled 
as  voters.  Men  are  naturally  unwilling 
thus  publicly  to  exhibit  themselves :  the 
partisans,  at  one  side  or  the  other,  claim 
them  for  their  own ;  and  they  are  reluctant 
to  place  themselves  in  such  a  position,  or 
expose  themselves  to  be  dragged  into  it. 
Many  votes  are  thus  silently  extinguished; 
and  yet  such  voters  are  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  community;  they  consist  chiefly  of 
men  of  quiet  habits,  but  of  calm  and  thinking 
minds  *, — men  indisposed  to  trafiic  on  their 
votes; — ^men  whose  opinions,  at  electionsy 
hotly  and  closely  contested  between  opposite 
parties,  it  would  be  truly  desirable  to  obtain. 

But  further,  the  notice,  if  given,  is  sub- 
ject to  objections,  and  these  are  so  nume- 
rous and  so  frequently  made,  that  few  sessions 
pass  without  many  rejections  on  this  account. 
Claimants,  who  have  been  thus  put  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  attending,  and  have 
been  defeated  upon  such  a  ground,  often 
abandon  the  pursuit  of  their  right  in  de- 
spair. 

Secondly,  the  claimant  must  produce,  in 
open  court,  the  muniments  of  his  title,  and 
submit  them  to  a  searching  investigation. 

Cautious  men  are  deterred  from  submit- 
ting their  titles  to  exposure,  even  when  they 
are  unconscious  of  any  blot  upon  them.  If 
the  slightest  apprehension  be  felt,  of  betray- 
ing even  a  latent  defect  of  title,  no  matter 
how  trivial,  where  is  the  man  so  devoid  of 

Sudence  as  to  attempt  or  counsel  the  risk? 
ut  if  a  smgle  instance  occur,  where  a  man 


loses  his  possession,  or  even  becomes  in- 
volved in  litigation,  in  consequence  of  the 
transpiring  of  some  fault  in  his  title,  hun«> 
dreds  will  take  the  alarm,  and,  dreading  the 
consequences,  avoid  the  occasion  of  a  like 
exposure. 

Besides,  men's  title  deeds  often  get  into 
the  hands  of  third  persons,  and,  not  to  speak 
of  inconvenience  in  procuring  them,  there 
is  no  process  in  the  law  to  compel  those  who 
withhold,  to  produce  them ;  and  thus  the 
very  best  qualification  may,  and  often  does, 
become  of  no  avail.* 

Thirdly,  when  the  title  deeds  have  been 
produced,  the  whole  code  of  the  stamp 
laws  is  to  be  encountered. 

These  extend,  in  Ireland,  from  1774  to 
the  present  day,  in  provisions  spread  over 
about  six  and  thirty  Acts  of  Parliament* 
Every  deed  produced  must  bear  the  proper 
stamp,  according  to  its  date  within  that 
period.  The  want  of  a  sufficient  amount 
of  duty  impressed  on  any  one  instrument 
in  the  chain  of  title,  defeats  the  claim,  no 
matter  how  well  founded  in  point  of  sub- 
stance. The  deed  cannot  be  looked  at* 
This  blot,  too,  if  exposed,  is  fatal ;  the  claim- 
ant is  rejected,  and,  possibly,  becomes  liable 
to  a  penal  prosecution  for  the  omission. 

Fourthly,  to  establish  that  the  qualifica- 
tion in  point  of  estate  exists,  with  all  the 
prescribed  requirements  of  the  particular 
tenure,  the  whole  of  the  complicated  law  of 
property,  real  and  personal,  is  evoked. 

The  claimant's  title  has  to  run  the 
gauntlet  under  every  legal  nicety  of  objec- 
tion that  can  be  started.  As  it  has  been 
said,  he  is  to  stand  by  "  at  the  trial  of  an 
ejectment  upon  his  title ;"  nay,  it  is  worse, 
for  an  inquisition  into  his  right  is  held, 
at  which  ne  is  put  lo  strict  proof,  in  the 
first  instance,  whilst  he  is  still  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  his  property.  If  he 
fail  upon  any  point,  he  is  rejected* 

Fifthly,  but  even  when  the  claimant  has 
braved  the  exposure  of  his  title,  has  shown 
the  revenue  laws  satisfied,  and  proved  that 
he  possesses  an  estate  of  the  required 
measure,  it  is  still  requisite  for  him  to  cope 
with  a  further  code  of  law,  the  body  of  acts 
relative  to  the  elective  friuichise. 

Commencing  with  the  days  of  the  Henrys 
and  Edwards,  and  carried  down  to  the  pre* 
sent  day,  this  comprises  some  fifty  Acts  of 
Parliament,  which,  whether  in  force,  super- 
seded or  repealed,  in  part  or  in  the  whole, 
are  all  considered  material  to  be  examined 
in  discussing  the  questions  raised  against 
the  cliums ;  and,  from  the  imperfections, 
discrepanciesi  and  contradictions  of  the 
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freehold  secesiaiy  to  qualify  persons  to  be  electors 
of  knights  of  the  shire  in  Ireland^  should  be  re^ 
pealed.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  statntes  of 
Hen.  VI. 

This  act  then  provided,  (not  affirmatively)  bnt 
negatively,)  that  ^*  no  person"  should  be  admitted 
to  vote  at  any  election  of  any  knight  of  the  shire 
for  any  county  in  Ireland,  unless  he  should  have 
an  estate  of  freehold  **  of  the  clear  yearly  vahte  of 
10/.  at  the  least,  over  and  ikbove  all  charges," 
(except  taxes.) 

It  rarther  provided,  that  the  assistant-barrister, 
at  registry,  should  investigate  the  title  of  each  claim- 
ant, and  determine  whether  the  same  was  ^  or 
was  not  sufficient  to  entitle  the  person  so  claiming 
thereunder  to  an  estate  of  freehold^  and  should  also 
examine  and  inquire,  "  whether  a  solvent  and  re- 
s|>on8ible  tenant  could  afford  to  pay,  fairly  and 
without  collusion,  as  an  additional  rent  for  such 
freehold,  the  annual  sum  of  20/.  or  10/.,"  as  the 
case  might  be,  over  and  above  all  charges,  (except 
taxes,)  and  oyer  and  above  any  rent  to  which  the 
person  so  claiming  might  be  liable  in  respect  of  the 
same.  The  oaths  required  of  the  freeholders, 
(Sched.  IV.  and  VI.,)  embodied  both  the  state- 
ments :  that  the  freehold  was  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of,  «fec.,  and  that  a  solvent  tenant  could  afford 
to  pay  for  the  same,  as  an  additional  rent^  the  anr 
nual  turn  of^  dec 

In  case  of  an  appeal  from  an  order  of  rejection, 
upon  the  groundof  insufficiency  of  value,  the  judge 
was  directed  to  try,  by  a  jury,  whether  the  free- 
hold was  of  the  annual  value^  within  the  nuraning  of 
this  act^  at  which  the  claimant  sought  to  register, 
and  a  form  of  an  oath  of  a  juror  was  prescribed, 
f  Sched.  VII.,)  to  try,  whether  the  lanos  were  or 
vcre  not  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of,  ifec,  over  and 
^>ove  all  charges,  (except  taxes,)  and  whether  a 
>  I  vent  and  responsible  tenant  could  afford  to  pay 
-  the  same,  fairly  and  without  collusion,  as  an 
'itional  rent,  the  said  annual  sum,  <fec. 
*  wad  also  enacted,  that  all  laws  then  in  force 
Mug  the  registering  of  freeholders  in  conntiee 
:'(\  of  the  annual  value  ofbOL^  20/.,  and  40«., 
lively,  should  be  extended  to  freeholders  of 
*ffal  value^  under  this  actj  of  60/.,  20/.,  and 
>pectively. 

-'—The  Irish  Reform  Act  provided,  that 
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ybtryahBUMtablUhhiirigbt;  and  if  a  freeholder, 
**  fhall  also  make  it  appear  that  the  property  in 
respect  of  which  he  seeks  to  be  so  registered  u  of 
the  value  and  nature  bjf  tfUt  act  pretcrihed^'*  and 
that  the  registering  barnster  shallinqnire,  ^  whether 
the  same  be  of  the  value  and  nature,  retpeciively^ 
hereby  prescribed  and  required,**  These  words  were 
substitnted  in  the  place  of  the  direction  given  in 
the  10  Geo.  IV.,  to  inquire  whether  a  solvent 
tenant  could  afford  to  pay  such  an  annual  sum  as 
an  additional  rent.  The  oaths  required  of  the 
freehold  voters  state  the  freehold  to  be  "  of  the 
clear  value  of,"  ^c.  They  omit  the  statement, 
that  a  solvent  tenant  could  afford  to  pay  such  an 
annual  sum  as  an  additional  rent 

In  case  of  an  appeal  against  an  order  of  adjudi- 
cation, on  the  ground  of  insufficiency  of  value,  the 
Judge  is  directed  to  inquire,  by  a  Jury,  **  whether 
such  property  is  of  the  annual  valuey  within  the 
meaning  of  thit  act^  at  which  the  claimant  seeks 
to  register  such  vote."  There  is  no  form  in  the 
Schedule  to  this  act  corresponding  to  the  form  in 
Sched.  VII.  to  the  10  Geo.  IV.,  directing  that  the 
Jurors  upon  the  appeal  shall  be  sworn  to  try  whether 
a  solvent  tenant  could  afford  to  pay,  as  an  addi- 
tional rent,  such  an  annual  sum. 

Upon  thb  statement  the  following  con- 
clusions seem  inevitably  to  follow : — 

Ist,  that,  as  an  occupant,  who  receives 
the  actual  issues  of  land  to  his  own  use,  may 
&irly  expend  hy  the  year  so  much  as,  on 
the  average  of  one  jear  with  another,  he 
actually  clears,  after  paying  or  allowing  for 
all  the  expenses  and  labour  he  is  put  to  in 
raising  those  issues,  it  follows  that  an  occu- 
pant gained  the  qualification  intended  by 
the  8  Henry  IV.,  when  he  could  so  clear 
a  profit  to  the  amount  of  40^.  by  the  year 
above  all  charges. 

2ndly,  that,  as  an  occupant,  who  could  pro- 
cure another  solvent  person  to  give  him  a 
rent  for  the  land,  might  fairly  expend  hy 
the  yeavy  in  case  he  made  such  a  letting, 
the  average  annual  amount  of  the  rpnt  so  to 
be  realised,  an  occupant  might  justly  be  said 
to  have  an  equivalent  to  that  qualification 
when  he  could  in  that  manner  realise  a 
profit  to  that  amount. 

3rdly,  that  hence,  as  there  are  two  modes 
by  which  the  holder  can  clear  or  realise  an 
annual  profit,  there  are  two  tests  of  the 
yearly  value  of  land ;  and  if  a  man  have  the 
means  of  acquiring  any  particular  amount 
of  annual  profit,  by  either  of  those  ways,  he 
must  be  said  to  have*  land  of  that  yearly 
value,  although  by  the  other  he  might  fail  to 
reach  it.  Thus  there  may  be  land  so  cir- 
cumstanced, that  from  its  remoteness,  from 
the  poverty  of  its  vicinage,  or  from  the 
oppression  and  misgovernment  of  the 
country,  no  solvent  persons  can  be  procured 
to  pay  much  or  any  rent  for  it ;  yet  it  may 
be  so  productive  as  to  repay  the  holder  ten- 
fold for  all  he  expends  in  its  care  or  manage- 
ment. Again,  there  may  be  other  land,  com- 


paratively unproductiTe,  so  circmnstaiieedy 
that  from  its  proximity  to  local  improve* 
ment,  from  the  good  will  of  its  vicinagef  or 
from  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  where  it  lies,  a  rent  of  considerable 
amount  may  readily  be  obtained  for  it 
Houses,  and  all  land  covered  with  buildings, 
are  of  this  latter  class ;  they  are  of  litde 
productive  value,  and  cannot  stand  the 
former  test.  Productive  soils,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  generally  be  found  to  fidl,  on  the 
latter  test,  below  the  standard  of  their  actual 
profit. 

4thly,  that  both  of  these  tests  were  appli- 
cable to  try  the  value  of  freeholds  from  the 
fifteenth  century  to  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth.  From  1 7 1 5  to  1 776,  the  former 
test  was  excluded  in  Ireland  by  the  oath 
which  the  voter  was  compelled  to  take  at 
the  poll.  His  freehold  might  be  of  the 
required  value,  but  that  was  of  no  avail, 
unless  he  could  show,  that  a  responsible 
tenant  would  pay  him  so  much  for  it.  The 
omission  of  that  test  in  the  statute  of  1776, 
was  designed .  Therein  consisted  the  only  ntb- 
itantial  difference  between  the  abrogated 
form  of  oathy  and  that  then  eubstituted  for 
it.  The  clause  in  question  was  a  substantive 
enactment,  conceived  in  terms,  not  explana- 
tory of  the  preceding  phrase,  "  annual 
value,"  as  the  words  in  the  statute  of 
Henry  VI.  were,  but  added  restrictively  to 
it, — ^not  altering  the  value,  but  confining  its 
ascertainment  to  a  single  test.  It  is  in 
vain  to  aseerty  for  it  is  not  true^  that  that 
clause  was  merely  declaratory  of  what 
'*  value*'  meant ;  and  it  is  equaJUy  idle  to 
denvy  that  the  free  use  of  the  double  teety 
under  the  statute  of  Henry y  was  restored 
hy  the  law  of  1776.  There  may  be  ground 
for  construing  together  different  statutes, 
in  pari  materiay  though  made  at  different 
times,  or  unexpired,  hut  there  is  no  autho^ 
rityy  nor  a  shadow  of  reason  for  saying, 
that  an  abrogated  or  repealed  enactment  is 
to  declare  the  meaning  of  the  act  which 
annuls  it  in  the  very  point  of  the  difference 
between  them.  It  is  the  reverse  ;  the  fores 
of  the  difference  is  explained  by  the  contrast* 

6thly,  the  act  of  1795  repealed  the 
former  acts  of  the  same  century.  It  used, 
in  different  parts,  both  forms  of  expression. 
It  left  the  test  for  the  ascertainment  of  the 
freehold  franchise  at  large ;  but  when 
it  came  to  the  household  franchise,  it 
enacted  in  emphatic  terms  that  the  second 
test  only  should  be  applied  to  the  valuation. 
In  doing  this,  it  adopted  a  clause  selected 
from  the  superseded  forms  of  the  freehold 
oaths;  it  d^  not  introduce  that  into  its  own 
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form  for  tho  freehold  oath ;  and  it  i^ul  insert . 
in  a  form  where  it  bad  nerer  existed  before. 
TMs  Jact  and  thit  contrast  will  not  he 
acecmwtedfir  by  an  unsupported  assertion  ; 
that  ikingSy  thus  diffwing^  explain  one 
another  to  mean  the  same  thing, 

6thly,  both  of  the  tests  then  were  appli- 
eable  to  tej  the  value  of  freeholds  from 
1776  to  1829.  From  thence  to  1832,  the 
fint  test  was  ezeluded.  A  new  amount  of 
annual  value,  10/.,  was  fixed  upon.  That 
part  of  the  act  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  re- 
lated to  the  value  of  the  freehold,  was 
repealed.  Distinct  inquiries  were  directed 
as  to  what  additional  rent  a  solvent  tenant 
could  afford  to  give,  and  this  was  super- 
added  to  the  declaration  of  the  annual 
value  of  the  freehold.  Is  it  fair  to  say,  that 
these  things  amount  to  what  they  are  and 
profess  to  be,  the  application  of  a  particular 
and  precisely  worded  test,  in  the  mode  of 
ffoluaiion,  or  that  they  are,  what  they  do 
not  profess  to  be,  a  general  legislative 
declaration  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
value  ?  It  is  clear,  that  they  are  not  this ; 
for  the  clause  repealing  that  part  of  the  33 
Henry  VIII.,  relating  to  <<  value,**  amounts 
to  an  acknowledgment  that  "  value"  means 
something  which  may  be  ascertained  other- 
wise than  was  thereby  directed;  and  the  re- 
peated use  of  the  expression, — '*  the  annual 
sum  or  value  within  the  meaning  of  this 
act'*-^the  annual  value  under  this  act," — 
confirms  the  proof  that  the  legislature  con- 
sidered they  were  altering  the  law  from  its 
former  state,  not  declaring  its  meaning.  So 
far  from  these  enactments  showings  that 
there  is  no  other  test  of  value  in  law  than 
weu  thereby  established^  they  bear  a  distinct 
mdmiesion  on  their  fuee^  that  there  is  another 
test  s  thai  that  other  had  been  up  to  that 
time  applied  to  the  valuation  of  freeholds^ 
and  that  a  peculiar  test  was  thereby  sub- 
MtituUd. 

7thlT9  the  Reform  Act  substituted^ 
throughout,  new  provisions  for  all  those 
clauses  of  the  10  Geo.  IV^  from  the  4th 
to  the  end,  which  had  any  reference  to  the 
investiffation  of  the  claims  at  the  sessions 
or  on  Uie  appeal,  or  to  the  inquiries  then 
to  be  made ;  consequently  these  clauses, 
(though  not  repealed  so  as  to  be  annulled 
from  the  beginning,)  were  completely  abro- 
gated for  the  future,  and  the  forms  in  the 
Schedule,  which  were  incorporated  into  the 
act  by  reference  only,  fell  with  the  enact- 
ments which  had  set  them  up.  Not  one 
•ot  of  the  form  of  precedure  pointed  out  by 
Ite  ad  is  subsisting.  If  even  the  56th 
section  of  the  Iteform  Act,  (enacting  that 


all  Uws,  statutes,  and  usages  respecting 
elections^  should,  '^  save  so  fhr  as  they  are 
respectively  repealed  or  altered  by  this  acU'* 
remain,  and  were  thereby  re-enacted  and 
declared  to  be  in  full  force,)  had  applied  to 
registrations^  it  could  not  have  revived  one 
of  those  provisions  which  were  thus,  in  aU 
their  details,  altered  by  this  act*  To  sup- 
pose that  the  form  of  the  jurors  oath  m 
Schedule  VII.  could  subsist,  after  s.  12  of 
the  10  Geo.  IV.,  which  prescribed  it  for 
trying  the  special  issue  thereby  directed, 
had  been  superseded  by  s.  24  of  the  Re- 
form Act,  by  which  a  different  issue  has 
been  directed,  is  a  gross  mistake. 

But  the  8  Hen.  VI.  subsists.  It  governed, 
and  still  governs  the  construction  of  the 
35  Geo.  III.  The  20/.  and  50/.  freehold 
franchises  were  formed,  and  are  still  regu- 
lated under  those  acts.  It  is  true,  that  from 
1829  to  1832,  no  new  freehold  of  those 
classes  could  be  registered,  unless  the  voter, 
besides  stating  its  annual  value,  as  before, 
swore,  in  addition,  to  the  further  rent  which 
a  solvent  tenant  could  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
But  as  that  restriction  had  no  sanction  but  in 
the  form  of  the  inquiry  and  the  oath,  it  was 
extin^ished  when  the«  Reform  Act  gave  a 
new  inquiry,  and  new  form  of  oath  free 
from  it;  in  the  same  way  as  the  condi- 
tion in  the  same  oath,  which,  during  the 
same  interval  of  time,  had  precluded  free- 
holders of  those  classes  from  registering 
^*  under  any  deed  made  after  the  1st  of  July, 
1823,  to  any  persons  jointly,  in  common  or 
in  partnerstup,"  vanished  when  the  Reform 
Act  presented  the  substituted  oath. 

Thus  the  8  Hen.  VI.,  the  35  Geo.  III., 
and  the  Reform  Act,  now  alone  govern  the 
meanings  of  the  phrase,  *'  yearly  value,''as  to 
the  20/.  and  50/.  freehold  county  franchises. 
So  the  35  Geo.  III.,  the  4  Geo.  IV.,  and  the 
Reform  Act,  alone,  have  governed,  without 
any  interruption  bythelO  Geo.  IV.,  and 
still  govern,  all  the  ancient  freehold  franchises 
in  towns:  and  so  the  Reform  Act  still 
governs  the  new  franchises  of  leaseholds,  &c., 
and  also  the  new  10/.  freeholds  in  towns. 
The  argument  then  is  reduced  to  this,  that 
the  Reform  Act  has  been  too  feeble  to  alter 
the  10  Geo.  IV.,  as  to  the  mode  of  valuing 
the  10/.  county  freeholds.  But  when  the 
10  Geo.  IV.  is  stript,  as  it  has  been,  of  all 
its  process  for  ascertaining  in  its  own  way 
the  value  <<  within  the  meaning  of  that  act,^ 
it  cannot  be  helped  by  the  mere  repeal  (by 
s.  1,)  of  the  33  Hen.  VlII.,  especially  with 
the  8  Hen.  VI.  untouched,  nor  by  the  words 
(s.  2,)  statbg,  that  the  <«  freehold  shall  be  of 
\  theannudv^ueof  10/.,"— the  very  wordsin 
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disptitet  and  to  dogmatise  about  the  meaning 
of  which  would  be  only  begging  the  ques- 
tion. 

But  if  the  clauses  of  the  10  Geo.  IV., 
still  in  force,  are  weak  in  this  respect,  those 
of  the  Reform  Act  are  here  powerful.  They 
cany  on  their  face  the  same  distinct  de« 
claration,  that  this  act  has  substituted  some- 
thing in  ascertaing  the  value  of  property,  in 
lieu  of  something  else  which,  up  to  that 
time,  had  an  existence.  They  speak  re- 
peatedly and  emphatically  of  ^*  the  value  bjf 
thit  act  prescribed,"  and  of  *Uhe  annuu 
value  within  the  meaning  of  this  act/*  and 
finally,  whilst  treating  of  the  very  subject 
of  the  10/.  freehold  county  franchise,  they 
announce  in  terms  "  the  mods  of  valuiho 

FSEBHOIDS  BY  THIS  ACT  PRE8CEIBED  FOE 
THE  QUALIFICATION  OF  ELSCTORS." 

Language  must  have  lost  its  force,  if 
those  words  do  not  convey,  that  this  act  has 
adopted  some  **  mode  of  valuation,"  which 
can  be  no  other  than  this,  that,  rejecting 
the  mode  of  valuation  enforced  by  the 
forms  and  procedure  of  the  10  Geo.  IV.,  it 
has  directed  the  registering  barrister,  and  the 
jury  on  appeal,  to  conduct  their  inquiries 
with  reference  to  oaths,  which  speak  of  the 
**  clear  yearly  value"  in  general  terms, — ^from 
which  the  exclusive  test  of  value  is  omit- 
ted,— and  for  which,  so  altered,  the  oaths  in 
the  10  Geo.  IV.  have  been  di^laced. 

Of  the  three  Reform  Acts  for  England, 
(c.  45,)  for  Scotland,  (c  65,)  and  for  Ire- 
land, (c  88,)  all  creating  franchises  of  *'  clear 
yearly  value/*  the  Scotch  act  alone  contains 
any  words  expressly  directing  the  mode  of 
estimating  the  value  ;  that  is,  in  the  case  of 
an  owner,  who  is  qualified,  '<  provided  the 
subject,  or  subjects  on  which  lie  so  claims, 
shall  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  10/.,  and 
ehiUl  achtaUyyieU  or  be  capable  of  yield- 
ing, that  VMue  to  the  daimantj  after  de- 
ducting any  feu  duty,  ground  annual,  or 
other  consideration  whidb  he  may  be  bound 
to  pay  or  to  give,  or  account  for  as  a  condi- 
tion of  his  right,  provided  he  be,  by  himeelfi 
his  tenants,  vassals,  or  others,  in  possession 
of  the  said  subjects,  and  be  either  himself 
in  actual  occupation^  or  in  receipt  of  the 
profits  and  issues  thereof  to  the  extent  above 
mentioned ;  provided  always,  that  where 
the  whole  profits  and  issues  of  any  sucli 
subject  do  not  arise  annually,  but  at  longer 
intervals,  the  worth  and  amount  of  such 
occasional  profits^  shall  be  taken  into  com- 
putation in  estimating  the  annual  value/* 
This  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the  method 
of  applying  the  general  estimate  of  value, 
unrestricted!  to  the  test  of  what  another 


tenant  might  give;  and  it  is  therefora 
evident,  that  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the 
acts  passed  in  that  session  upon  tnia  sub- 
ject, to  show  that  the  legislature  meant,  in 
any  instance,  to  confine  the  inquiry  to  a 
particular  test  of  value. 

On  these  grounds  the  registering  barris- 
ters acted  at  the  general  registry  in  1832. 
The  question  was,  in  that  year,  and  pend- 
ing the  general  registration,  brought  before 
the  judges  of  assize  on  the  north  west 
circuit,  who  both  sat  together  upon  appeal, 
pursuant  to  the  power  in  that  respect  given 
them  by  the  Reform  Act.*  It  was  then 
contended,  that  the  effect  of  the  Reform 
Act,  in  its  omission  of  the  test  prescribed 
by  the  10  Geo.  IV.,  was  to  abolish  that 
test  altogether;  but  those  learned  judges 
then  publicly  delivered  their  judgment,  that 
the  effect  of  the  omission  was  to  leave  the 
mode  of  valuation  open,  as  it  stood  before 
the  act  of  the  10  Geo.  IV.  was  passed.  The 
mode  of  estimating  the  value,  so  adopted 
and  sanctioned,  was  for  some  time  generally 
followed.  But  after  some  years,  one  judge, 
it  is  said,  (though  we  know  no  precise 
authority  for  so  saying,)  began  to  alter  the 
practice,  and  another,  in  1837,  reserved  it 
as  a  question  for  the  twelve  judges  in 
chamber,  whether  the  jury,  on  such  an 
appeal,  ought  not  still  to  be  sworn  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  Schedule  VII.  of  the  10 
Geo.  IV.  It  is  said  that  five  of  those 
judges  were  of  opinion,  that  they  ought 
not ;  seven  that  they  ought.  Of  these  seven, 
one  has  since  died,  and  another  has  retired. 
Ten  judges,  it  is  said,  gave  opinions  upon 
another  point ;  namely,  that  the  judge,  on 
appeal,  ought  to  direct  the  jury,  that  they 
were  to  consider  only  what  another  tenant 
could  afford  to  pay  as  an  additional  rent,  two 
judges  dissenting;  and  all  have  since  acted, 
upon  appeals,  in  conformity  with  their  re- 
spective notions  of  the  law. 

The  numerical  majority  of  those  judges 
next  endeavoiured  to  coerce  the  minority  ; 
and,  shortly  after,  a  book  was  published,!  in 
which  the  author  endeavoured  to  show,  that 
the  private  meetings  of  the  judges  in  cham- 
ber, upon  such  consultations,  were  analogous 
to  (if  not  actually)  the  ancient  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer Chamber,  and  that  the^r  deci- 
sions were  binding  in  law,  according  to  the 
majority.  But,  sententia  ponderantur  nan 
numerantur.  A  proposition  of  such  pre- 
tension— so  unsupported  by  fact — and  so  op- 
posed to  judicial  principles,  could  not  long 

*  Gumley  on  Elect.    A  pp.  p.  3. 
t  Alcock'B  Obserrationa  oonovnuDg  the  origin  of 
the  Meetings  of  the  Twelve  Judges. 
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be  maintained;  and  the  same  author  has 
since  taken  an  opportunity,  in  eflfect,  to  re- 
cant his  error,  and  to  point  out  the  dange- 
rous and  unconstitutional  nature  of  the  self- 
formed  and  irresponsible  tribunal  which  he 
had  before  endeavoured  to  invest  with  a  sort 
of  supreme  and  uncontrollable  authority. 
In  fact,  this  new  invention  of  reserving  re- 
gistry cases  for  others  to  consider,  is  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  Reform  Act ;  first,  because 
the  law  upon  registry  appeals  is,  by  that  Act, 
to  be  decided  <*by  the  judge  before  whom 
the  tame  shall  he  tried;"  and  secondly,  be- 
cause he  is  to  deliver  his  opinion,  and  adju- 
dicate upon  the  appeal,  at  the  assizes  at 
which  it  is  made,  and  has  no  more  jurisdic- 
tion to  shift  the  decision  of  the  cause  out 
of  open  court,  or  draw  it  into  chamber,  than 
the  registering  barrister  whose  adjudication 
is  appealed  from.  The  attempt  to  establish 
such   a  jurisdiction  was  nothing  short  of 

USURPATION. 

The  author  referred  to  suggests*  "  that 
the  legislature  should  remodel  the  appellate 
registry  j  urisdiction."  If  the  legislature  were 
disposed  to  do  good  upon  the  subject  of  the 
elective  franchise,  they  have  a  fitter  and  an 
easier  course  for  removing  doubts,  and  that 
is,  the  direct  course  of  passing  acts  declara- 
tory of  what  the  law  really  intended.  But 
we  have  seen,  that  year  after  year,  from 
1832  to  1839,  bills  of  that  nature  have  been 
submitted  to  them,  and  as  yet  they  have 
not  been  able  to  bring  themselves  to  agree 
upon  a  single  point  in  the  multitudinous 
and  thorny  array  of  the  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties which  have  been  conceived  upon  the 
several  Reform  Acts. 

II.  We  shall  next  select  from  among  the 
embarrassments  with  which  those  obliged 
to  resort  to  our  registry  courts  are  sur- 
rounded, some  of  those  respecting  the  re- 
regiMtrjf  of  voters  under  the  Reform  Act, 
because  they  occasion  particular  inconve- 
nience and  deserve  notice  at  the  present 
moment.  Men,  who  have  already  established 
their  titles  at  registry  and  are  desirous  to  re- 
new them,  (as  they  must  within  every  eight 
years,)  know  not  what  course  to  take — what 
notice  to  give — ^how  for,  or  in  what  manner 
they  will  be  permitted  to  show  their  former 
registry,— or  whether  their  personal  attend- 
ance will  or  will  not  be  required. 

Those  doubts  are  owing,  in  some  measure, 
to  mal-construction  in  the  registry  code,  but 
we  must  say,  far  more  to  the  sorry  spirit  used, 
and  the  little  care  applied,  in  its  interpreta- 
tion. 

*  Aloock'i  R^try  Canes  Reserved,  p.  200. 


At  the  general  registry,  in  1 832,  the  various 
difficulties  now  urged  upon  these  points 
were  pressed,  and  everywhere  overruled, 
and  the  voters  of  the  former  constituency, 
at  that  time  subsisting,  were  re-registered, 
as  it  was  intended  they  should  be,  without 
personal  trouble  to  themselves,  and  without 
risk  to  their  franchise,  unless  some  opponent, 
by  bonajide  proof,  showed  that  they  were 
no  longer  entitled  to  it.  The  general  form 
of  notice  prescribed  was  alone  required; 
any  competent  legal  evidence  of  the  former 
registry  was  admitted,  and  when  there  was 
no  opposition  to  the  claim,  or  when  the 
proof  so  offered  against  it  was  adjudged  in- 
sufficient, the  voter  was  declared  entitled ;  no 
new  oath  of  registry  was  required,  but  his 
original  oath  of  registry  was  delivered  to 
the  clerk  of  the  peace  to  be  filed  of  record 
anew,  with  the  proper  entry  thereupon, 
and  a  new  certificate  of  registry  was  granted ; 
and  this  without  any  personal  attendance  of 
the  voter.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact^  that  in 
all  the  unexampled  heat  of  hard  fought  ele(y 
tione  and  contested  returns^  f[yr  now  seven 
years  since  that  time,  not  a  single  attempt 
nas  been  made  to  disturb  one  of  the  votes 
so  then  re^registered. 

There  is  no  real  ground  for  supposing 
that  any  other  course  was  intended  for  the 
re-registry  of  the  voters  registered  under 
the  Reform  Act,  nor  for  imagining  that  a 
policy  prevailed,  or  a  form  was  prescribed 
in  any  part  of  a  proceeding  under  the  22nd 
and  28th  sections  combined,  which  govern 
the  one,  different  from  that  under  the  22nd9 
27th,  and  28th  sections  combined,  which 
govern  the  other.  Let  us,  see,  however, 
what  questions  have  been  raised  on  the 
ground  of  a  supposed  discrepancy  between 
two  things,  thus  apparently  perfectly  analo- 
gous, and  almost  identical. 

First,  a  peculiar  form  of  notice  is  insisted 
upon,  in  order  to  ensure  a  man  the  right  of 
re-registering.  This  is  grounded  upon  a 
notable  exposition  of  the  word  "anew," 
which  occurs  in  the  27th  and  does  not  occur 
in  the  22nd  section.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  the  immediately  preceding 
word,  '*  register,"  and  thence  a  new  species 
of  registry  is  inferred,  <*  registering  anew." 
But  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  into  juxta- 
position the  entire  of  the  phrases  used  in  the 
two  sections,  (marking  them  in  the  same 
manner,)  to  perceive  that  this  is  not  the 
meaning ;  nor  can  a  shadow  of  reason  be 
conceived,  why  the  legislature  should  re- 
quire of  a  voter  seeking  to  re-register  his 
vote  under  the  Reform  Act,  any  other 
notice  than  they  required  of  a  voter  seeking 
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to  re-regitter  huvoteundertbe  10  Geo.  I V., 
or  any  previous  act. 

S.  22  speaks  of  '<  any  person  having  given 
notice  (of  his  intention  to  register,)  as  by 
thu  act  required," 

S.  27  speaks  of  <<  anj  person  having  given 
notice  (of  his  intention  to  register,)  anew^ 
under  this  act," 

It  is  thus,  the  fact  of  having  given  the 
notice  anew  under  this  act,  which  has  been 
required  of  him,  and  not  a  new  form  of  the 
notice.  In  point  of  grammar,  the  colloca- 
tion of  the  words  is  proper,  no  doubt,  for 
either  purpose;  but  to  give  way  to  one  in- 
terpretation would  be  to  introduce  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  ground  of  difference 
between  the  22nd  and  the  27th  sections, 
running  in  pari  materia^  and  to  depart 
from  the  direction  of  this  very  clause,  which 
prescribes  the  form  of  notices  (sched.  C, 
No.  2,)  ^* under  this  act"  and  which  form 
is  single. 

The  onl^  surmise  we  have  heard  of  for 
such  a  distmction  is,  that  there  were  only 
three  years  between  the  10  Geo.  IV.  and 
the  Reform  Act,  and  that  there  may  be 
eight  years  between  the  registry  and  re- 
registry  under  the  Reform  Act ;  so  that,  in 
the  latter  case,  more  strictness  may  be  re- 
quired. But  this  is  a  very  blind  guess; 
because  all  voters  registered  under  the 
10  Geo.  IV.,  and  other  previous  laws,  had 
eight  years,  and  at  this  moment  have  power, 
to  re-register ;  and  those  previously  regis- 
tered for  50/.  freeholds  have  no  limit,  save 
the  subsistence  of  their  lives  and  titles,  for 
re-registry.  Hence,  if  precaution  were 
requisite,  it  was  as  much,  or  more  called 
for  in  those  cases.  What,  then,  is  the  de- 
mand now  made  ?  That  a  voter  coming 
at  this  day  to  re-register  his  vote  of  1831 
or  1832,  under  the  10  Geo.  IV.,  or 
4  Geo.  IV.,  &c.,  or  his  vote  of  1795,  under 
the  35  Geo.  III.,  may  give  the  eeneral 
notice ;  but  a  recent  voter,  under  the  Re- 
form Act,  is  not  to  be  heard  in  the  like 
case,  unless  he  interlards  in  the  form  (given 
him  by  the  statute)  this  special  word, "  anew.^ 
What  have  been  the  consequences?  In 
one  instance,  a  man,  having  given  this 
supposed  technically  correct  novel  notice, 
for  a  particular  purpose,  to  register  <<  anew" 
sought  to  make  an  origiwU  registry,  and 
was  allowed^  because  "anew**  was  "sur- 
plusage !''  Another  result  of  this  notable 
point  has  been,  either  that  *<anew^  appears 
m  every  notice,  or  else  men  give,  (and  the 
eounties  must  pay  for  publishing,)  two  no- 
tices in  each  case;  one  with  "amend,''  one 
without  ^anew.**      Again«-«  gentleman, 


much  puzsled  where  to  place  the  word,  sent 
hb  notice  thus  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace: 

«'  Sir,- Take  notice,  (anew,)  that  it  is  my  i^ 
tention  (anew)  to  apply  {anew)  to  be  registfredv*' 

Queref  was  this  a  good  notice  ? 

It  b  time  to  have  an  end  of  these  empty 
and  contemptible  quibbles. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  contended,  that  the 
claimant  ought,  or  might  be  required,  per- 
sonally to  attend  the  investigation  of  hb 
case,  in  order  to  be  re-registered.  This, — 
in  the  face  of  an  express  provision,  that  he 
may  cause  hb  previous  certificate,  &C.,  to 
be  produced, — ^it  was  an  exceedingly  bold 
assertion;  but,  as  it  b  almost  abandoned, 
we  need  not  say  more  upon  it. 

Thirdly,  it  is  insisted,  that  no  evidence 
of  a  former  regbtry,  under  the  Reform  Act, 
b  admissible,  except  the  certificate.  But 
thb  position  has  been  taken  up  without 
sufficiently  attending  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  or  the  nature  of  the  thing  as 
formed  under  the  registry  code,  and  it  b 
clear  that  the  affidavit  b  equally  admissible. 
In  the  first  place,  s.  22  contains  these 
general  word^  containing  an  express  pro- 
vision to  that  effect : — **  And  in  cases  where 
a  certificate  of  registry  shall  not  be  pro- 
duced, or,  in  case  it  shall  appear  expedient, 
it  shall  bo  lawful  for  the  assistant -bairbter, 
or  chairman  presiding  at  the  sessions  to  be 
holden  for  the  purpose  of  regbtering  votes 
under  thb  act,  to  refer  to  any  original 
affidavit  or  affirmation^  or  transcript  or  re- 
cord thereof."  It  has  been  supposed,  that 
these  words  are  cut  down  by  something 
before  or  after  to  cases  of  affidavits  under 
the  prior  acts;  but,  upon  examination,  that 
will  not  appear  to  be  the  case. 

In  the  beginning  of  s.  22,  it  had  been 
specially  enacted,  that  a  certificate  of  re- 
gistry, made  pursuant  to  the  former  laws^ 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  right  to  be  registered;  and 
that  clause  having  been  so  limited,  it  became 
necessary,  after  the  general  directions  of 
s.  27,  (by  which  the  barrbter  is  to  hear  and 
determine  applications  at  subsequent  ses- 
sions, and  observe  the  like  rules  as  if  the 
application  had  been  made  at  the  first  ses- 
sion,) to  add  a  similar  clause,  that  a  certi- 
ficaJte  of  a  former  regbtry  under  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  right  of  voting.  But 
the  enactment  in  s.  22,  respecting  the  re- 
ference '<  to  any  original  affidavit  or  affir- 
mation," having  been  general,  there  was  no 
occasion  to  go  further  in  that  reject,  any 
more  thw  in  the  re-enactment  of  all  the 
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other  clanses  from  the  14th  to  the  26th. 
So,  when  s.  22  proceeded  to  add,  that  the 
registering  barrister  might  refer  to  "any 
entry  thereof  in  the  hook  or  books  which, 
by  virtue  of  the  former  law$,  the  clerks  of 
ike  peace  are  authorized  or  required  to 
make  or  keep^  there  was  no  need  to  make 
any  corresponding  enactment  in  s.  27)  be- 
cause the  Reform  Act  had  dispensed  alto- 
gether with  the  duty  of  keeping  such  books 
of  entries  of  affidavits. 

The  2dth  section  is  a  general  enactment 
relating  to  the  matters  consequent  on  the  re- 
gistry, and  applying  to  all  cases ;  its  provi- 
sions amount  to  this — that,  upon  the  registry 
of  the  voter,  the  clerk  of  the  peace  shall 
make  out  a  certificate  of  the  registry,  which  he 
(and  the  barrister  also)  shall  sign,  and  make 
an  entry  of  the  certificate  at  the  foot  of  the 
voter's  affidavit  of  registry,  which  he  shall 
also  sign;  and  he  shall  give  the  certi- 
ficate, on  payment  of  !«.,  (when  required,) 
to  the  voter.  The  act  then  makes  the  cer- 
tificate the  proper  evidence  of  the  right  of  the 
person  named  therein  to  vote ;  and  provides, 
that  m  the  ahsence  of  such  certificate^  the 
voter  shall  be  entitled  to  refer  to  his  original 
afidanit  of  registry,  with  the  entry  thereon, 
in  the  hands  of  the  deputy  clerk  of  the 
peace,  &c.  Now,  supposing  even  that 
those  provisions  are  in  themselves  limited 
to  an  occurrence  at  the  poll,  (which  is  not 
necessarily  the  case,)  they  are  still  a  follow- 
ing out  of  the  provisions  of  s.  22  at  registry 
sessions,  by  like  provisions  at  the  poll,and 
both  are  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense. 

An  instance  occurs  where  this  process  is 
actually  reversed,  the  provisions  as  to  the 
evidence  at  the  poll  being  interpreted  by 
those  as  to  the  evidence  at  sessions.  A 
voter,  under  the  former  laws,  whose  affidavit 
is  not  forthcoming,  is  re-registered  upon 
the  entry  of  bis  affidavit  in  the  books  of  the 
derk  of  the  peace,  which  is  delivered  by 
the  registering  barrister  to  be  filed  of  re- 
cord, with  the  proper  entry  at  the  foot 
thereof.  If  such  a  voter  appear  at  the  poll 
without  his  certificate,  his  right  of  voting  is 
shown  by  these  entries,  and  is  admitted, 
although  he  has  not,  within  the  words  of 
8.  28,  an  "  original  c^fdavit  of  registry,  with 
the  entry  thereon,"  to  refer  to. 

The  commencement  of  the  54th  section, 
in  like  manner,  contains  a  provision  in  very 
general  terms;  but  it  is  embraced  amid 
dauses  respecting  the  poll  only.  It  is  in 
these  terms:  **  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the 
certificate  by  this  act  directed,  or  in  default 
of  its  production  the  original  qfidavit  of 
ri/itirgf  shall  be  conclusive  otth^rigM  of\ 


voting  of  the  person  named  therein  }**  and 
"  the  right  of  voting**  is  the  expression  used 
in  section  27,  to  express  the  right  to  be  re- 
gistered ;  so  that  if  this^be  not  understood 
as  applying  to  the  poll,  it  sets  the  question 
as  to  the  registry  at  rest.  But  the  true 
state  of  the  case  seems  to  us  to  be  this,  that 
this  clause  of  the  54th  section  does  refer  to 
the  proceeding  to  vote,  when  either  the 
affidavit  or  the  certificate  is  made  conclu- 
sive ;  and  that  the  above  clause  of  the  28th 
section  (though  informally  worded  and  mixed 
with  an  allusion  to  the  poll)  may  well  in- 
clude a  reference  to  the  proceeding  at  the 
registry,  respecting  which,  it  and  the  pre- 
ceding sections  had  been  hitherto  altogether 
conversant. 

A  reference  to  one  more  clause  seems 
sufficient  to  end  thb  dispute.  The  deputy 
clerk  of  the  peace  attending  at  the  poll,  is 
required,  upon  the  voter's  reference  to  '<  his 
original  affidavit,  with  the  entry  thereon," 
immediately  to  produce  it  to  the  returning 
officer,  or  his  deputy  ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
it  is  ordered  (by  section  43),  that  "  every 
clerk  of  the  peace,  and  town  clerk,  or 
deputy,"  attending  at  the  registry  sessions, 
"  shall  take  with  him,  and  from  day  to  day 
attend  with  such  original  affidavits,  or  affir- 
mations, and  all  and  every  such  book  and 
registry,  as  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws 
now  in  force  in  Ireland,  OB  under  this 
ACT,  such  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  his  deputy, 
is  required  to  keep  or  attend  with,  and 
produce  at  any  election  or  place  of  polling 
in  Ireland^*  Now  this  would  be  a  nuga- 
tory provision,  if  the  affidavits  under  diis 
act  were  not  to  be  referred  to  as  proof  of 
the  right  of  voting  at  registry ;  and  it  decides, 
that  some  or  all  of  the  places  cited,  establish, 
that  they  may  be  so  referred  to,  and  that 
the  rule  applied  to  this  evidence,  whether 
for  a  re-registry  under  some  former  law,  or  a 
re-registry  under  this  act,  or  for  the  poll,  was 
one  and  the  same  in  all  respects. 

But,  independently  of  the  wording  of  the 
act  itself,  (when  one  enactment  is  thus 
brought  to  bear  upon  another,)  the  thing  is 
dear  in  point  of  principle. 

The  thing  to  be  proved  is  "  the  right  of 
voting,"  which,  if  established  at  the  sessions, 
confers  the  right  to  be  registered,  unless 
cause  to  the  contrary  appear  ;  and  the  tnie 
question  is,  not  what  particular  document  is 
produced,  but  has  there,  or  has  there  not, 
been  legal  evidence  of  "  the  right  to  vote" 
adduced?  But  the  sessions  are  for  this  pur- 
pose a  court  of  record,  (sections  20  and  45,) 
and  the  affidavit,  with  the  entry  thereon,  is 
the  record  of  that  coorti  and  the  origioal 
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and  best  evidence  of  the  fact*  If  the  fiict 
came  in  controversy  in  a  collateral  proceed- 
ing, no  one  could  question  it,  and  the  only 
difficulty  would  be,  to  establish  the  certi' 
Jicate  as  equally  admissible. 

The  history  of  the  certificate  of  registry 
illustrates  these  things. 

The  certifiosto  was  first  thought  of  in  the  31,23 
Geo.  IIIm  c.  31,  when  a  system  of  ngisUy  was 
instituted  to  prevent  illegal  and  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  the  fraudulent  mnltiplpng  of  votes  in 
boroughs  >  where  the  right  of  election  was  vested  in 
the  protestnnt  inhabitants.  Various  duties  retativti 
to  the  registry  were  imposed  upon  the  clerk  of  the 
peace ;  a  penalty  was  Annexed  for  their  non-perfor- 
mance ;  and  it  was  directed,  that  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  should  deliver  to  each  registered  inhabitant  a 
eertlficate,  signed  by  the  coarU  (of  sessions,)  and 
countersigned  by  himself,  of  his  having  bei>n  re- 
gistered on  that  day,  ^^  which  certificate,  i/iottf(h  no 
part  of  ttie  re^^Utry^  shall,  when  nroved,  be  «t/^- 
cient  evidence  upon  any  civil  bill  Drought  for  the 
penalty  aforesaid ;"  and  i  p  the  registry  book  and  the 
copy  directed  to  be  kept,  shall  both  bn  proved  to  have 
been  /Sm/,  destroyed^  or  so  defared  that  the  afTidavit 
shall  be  illegible,  the  certificate,  when  proved,  shall 
be  sufiiciont  evidence  upon  the  election,  that  the 
inhabitant  producing  the  same  has  been  duly  re- 
gistered.   This  was  extended  to  freehold  voters  in 
the  25  Geo.  III.,  c.  62,  and  upon  the  repeal  of  that 
act  by  the  26  Geo.  III.,  c.  23  (as  incunvenienAies 
liiight  arise  from  the  loss  of  books  which  contained 
the  registry  of  freeholds,)  a  like  certificate  wan 
direct^  to  be  given ;  and  the  certificate  was  thereby 
declared  to  be  an  authentic  record  of  such  registry, 
although  the  book  in  which  the  registry  was  mode 
cannot,  or  shall  not  be  procured  in  cottrf.**    The 
35  Geo.  in.,  c.  29,  ir.  41,  directed  that  the  certifi- 
cate, in  the  case  of  freeholds,  s1u)uld  recite  iiie  oath 
of  registry  exacfty  therein,  and,  when  signed,  it 
**  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  o/*  ejnal 
anikeHtkiiy  with  the  original  oath  or  affirmation, 
in  casr  the  tame  thall  be  kmt  or  miataid"    By  s.  6(>, 
in  the  case  of  inhabitant  householders,  the  language 
of  the  21, 22  Geo.  III.,  was  preserved,  audit  was 
declared,  that  in  order  to  enable  the  inhabitants^  to 
recover  the  penalties,  the  certificate,  although  no 
part  of  the  registry,  should,  when  proved,  be  suffi- 
cient evidence  upon  any  civil  bill  brought  for  the 
penalty,  and  i^the  registry  books  be  /m<,  <fec.,  in  such 
easct  the  certificates,  when  proved,  shjiU  bo  snfii- 
cieut  evidence.    The  CO  Geo.  III.  and  1  Geo.  IV., 
c.  7,  (ss.  10  and  38,)  directed,  that  the  certificate 
produced  at  the  poll,  without  any  erasure  orinter- 
linention  therein,  should,  without  further  proof,  be 
deemed  of  e^iia/ authenticity  with  the  original  oath, 
and  conclusive  evidence  that  the  person  offering  to 
poll  had  registered  such  freehold,  and  where  no 
certificate  was  produced,  dsc,  the  deputy  clerk  of 
the  peace  was  directed  to  produce  the  original  affi- 
davit of  registry.     The  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  56,  (for 
counties  of  cities  and  towns,)  contained  (ss.  12,  44, 
49,  60,)  corresponding  provisions  in  the  cases  of 
freeholds.    The  10  Geo.  4,  c.  8,  for  the  registry  in 
counties  at  large  of  freeholders  of  less  annual  value 
than  20/.  Irish,  and  of  other  freeholds  in  certain 
cases,  directed  (ss.  9  and  25)  the  granting  of  a 
certificate  upon  registry,  to  be  signed  by  the  assist- 
ant barrister  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  also  reeUing 
the  oatlu  ^  which  certificate  shall  stand  in  the  place 
o^  and  be  of  equal  effect  and  autiiority,  to  all  t'n- 
tenisandpurpottMf  as  Me  ccrtijhate  ofregiatry  twm 


Previoutly  to  the  Reform  Act,  aO 
of  the  existence  of  a  former  registry  in  the  oath  for 
registry  was  prohibited,  60  Geo.  Land  1  Geo.  IV., 
ells.  38.  The  10  Geo.  IV.,  was  the  earliMt  met 
under  which  evidence  of  any  kind  was  to  be  giveu 
at  registry.  By  this,  as  by  the  previoaa  acts,  die 
holders  of  the  50/.  franchises,  and  some  odiers 
once  reguttered,  were  registered  during  the  coiktinD- 
ance  of  their  life  and  tide ;  in  other  cases  a  fresh 
registration  every  eight  years  was  required. 

The  Reform  Act  was  the  first  in  which 
evidence  of  the  right  of  voting,  under  a 
former  registry,  was  admitted  at  registry ; 
but  the  moment  that  such  evidence  became 
admissible,  the  original  aflUdavit  of  r^tstrr, 
filed  of  record  in  the  court  of  sessions, 
was,  of  necessity,  as  the  very  record  of  regis- 
try itself,  the  proper  evidence  to  be  given ; 
and  so  far  as  the  Reform  Act  mentions  it 
as  an  instrument  of  proof,  it  is,  plainly,  merely 
declaratory.  The  other  instruments  enu- 
merated, vis.,  a  transcript  thereof,  an  entry 
thereof  in  the  books  directed  by  law  to  be 
kept,  or  a  certificate  of  registry,  could  only 
be  secondary  evidence,  and  admissible  (both 
on  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  and 
with  reference  to  the  enactments  of  the 
prior  statutes  on  the  subject)  upon  proof  of 
the  loss  or  destruction  of  the  original.  The 
same  law  would  prevul  in  any  other  court 
where  the  fact  of  previous  registry  became 
material.  Did  the  Reform  Act  then  merely 
adopt  the  common  law  principle  ?  It  went 
fartner.  Some  of  the  more  recent  of  the 
previous  acts  had  already  allowed,  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  in  evidence  at  elections,  the 
production  of  the  certificate  of  registry, 
(though  a  recital  only),  as  of  equal  authen- 
ticity with  the  affidavit  on  record,  and  that 
without  the  preliminary  proof,  before 
required,  of  the  loss  or  destruction  of  the 
original ;  but  this  was  subject  to  the  restric- 
tion, that  if  an  erasure  or  interlineation  were 
discovered  in  the  document  so  coming  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  party,  it  was  to  be 
thrown  aside  for  the  original  evidence,  and 
when  that  was  produced,  it  was  acted  upon 
instead  of  it.  The  right  of  voting,  then, 
under  a  former  registry  being  made  evidence 
of  the  right  to  be  registered,  the  certificate, 
as  convenience  required,  has  been  made  im- 
mediate evidence  of  the  right ;  but  after  the 
example  of  the  previous  laws,  sub  modo 
only ;  for  the  registering  barrister,  if  it  ap- 
pear eipedient  to  him,  (as  well  as  in  the 
absence  of  the  certificate,)  is  directed  to 
refer  to  the  original,  or  to  any  other  evidence 
in  the  power  of  the  court,  and  it  is  only 
when  he  is  satisfied,  on  inspection  thereof, 
that  the  original  registry  is  correct,  that 
he  is  to  allow  the  right  of  voting  reclaimed 
tbereunderi  wdess  causa  to  the  contrary 
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shall  appear.  Accordingly,  the  registering 
barristers,  in  1832,  even  when  certificates 
were  produced,  uniformly  consulted  the 
original  evidence  on  record,  and  admitted 
the  printm  facie  case  only  where  that,  as 
well  as  the  certificate,  proved  satisfactory. 

That  any  greater  force  should  be  attri- 
buted to  a  certiiicate  under  the  Reform 
Act,  than  to  a  certificate  under  the  former 
acts,  would  be  actually  preposterous ;  for, 
under  the   former  laws,  it  was  required, 
that  the  certificate  should  recite  exactly  the 
affidarit,  whereas  the  certificates  prescribed 
by  the  Reform  Act,  (sect.  28,  schedule  D.,) 
are  only  short  abstracts  of  the  affidavits, 
declaring  in  general  terms  the  cliaracter  and 
right  in  whidi  (with  the  date  at  which)  the 
party  was  "  duly  registered"  as  a  voter.  The 
admission  of  this  document,  as  prima  fade 
evidence  of  the  right  of  voting,  can  be  no 
exclusion  of  the  better  evidence  of  the  right 
of  voting ;  and,  in  fact,  when  admitted,  no 
reasonable  judge,  with  the  original  evidence 
at  his  hand,  would  act  upon  the  inferior 
evidence  alone.     It  has  been  surmised,  that 
the  production  of  the  certificate  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  some  respect  of  greater  value 
than  the  original  affidavit,  as  a  means  of 
connecting  the  claimant,  iu  point  of  iden- 
tity, with  the  former  registration ;  but  this 
would  have  been  just  as  important  in  1832, 
or  ai  the  present  dayy  upon  a  question  of 
registry  upon  an  ancient  certificate  unde^^ 
section  22.     In  truth,  there  would  be  moro 
reason  for  demanding  evidence  of  identity 
in  the  case  of  the  claimant  under  a  registry 
under  the  prior  acts,  and,  as  miftht  be,  in 
case  of  a  50/.  freehold,  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  years  old;  and  we  should  have  this 
strange  anomaly,  that  a  voter,  registered 
under  the  former  laws,  who  does  not  pro- 
duce his  certificate,  could  now  refer  to  his 
original  affidavit  in  case  he  had  not  been 
hithertore-registered  under  the  Reform  Act, 
but,  that  he  would  have  lost  that  privilege  in 
case  he  has  actually  kept  on  his  right  of 
voting,  by  a  re-registry  dnce  the  passing  of 
the  Reform   Art.     But  it   is  a  complete 
answer  to  say  here,  that  if  evidence   of 
identity  be  requisite,  that  must  be  had  by 
the  production  of  witnesses  viva  voee^  and 
it  can  as  well  be  proved  by  the  person 
appearing  for  the  claimant  and  referring  to 
hb  original  affidavit  on  record,  as  by  one 
producmg  his  certificate.    Another  surmise 
has  been,  that   the  legislature  may  have 
thought  there  would  be  danger  in  letting 
two  certificates  under  the  Reform  Act  re- 
main in  existence,  and  that  this  may  have 
been  their  design  in  wording  the  22nd  and 


27th  sections  differently.  But  that  differ- 
ence of  wording  has  been  already  shown 
to  be  attributable  to  far  other  and  better 
reasons,  and  as  to  the  two  certificates  remain- 
ing in  existence,  it  is  plain  that  they  will  so 
remain,  even  where  the  former  one  is  pro- 
duced ;  and  that  necessarily,  for  the  new  cer- 
tificate will  not  be  ripe  for  acting  upon  for 
six  months,  and  the  voter  cannot  be  deprived 
of  his  right  to  use  his  former  certificate 
during  its  full  term  of  eight  years. 

The  express  words,  then,  of  the  Reform 
Act — the  analogy  derivable  from  the  pre- 
vious code — ^the  principles  of  evidence  them- 
selves,— and  the  general  reason  and  conveni- 
ence of  the  thing,  demonstrate  that  the 
supposition  is  wholly  untenable,  that  a 
registered  voter,  in  default  of  the  produc- 
tion of  his  certificate,  is  precluded  from  re- 
ferring to  the  original  record  of  his  registry, 
in  case  he  happen  to  have  taken  a  certificate 
under  the  Reform  Act. 

Besides,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
«  the- entry  at  foot"  of  the  original  affidavit 
has  been  in  practice  generally,  and  almost 
uniformly,  made  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
certificate,  and  signed,  like  it,  as  well  by 
the  registering  barrister  as  by  the  clerk 
of  the  peace ;  and  it  is  absurd  that  any 
greater  importance  should  be  attributed  to 
the  one  than  to  the  other. 

Fourthly,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  to 
entitle  the  claimant  seeking  to  be  re-rcgis^ 
tered,  he  must  appear  in  person  at  the 
registering  sessions,  and  make  and  subscribe 
a  new  affidavit  of  registry. 

This  seems  even  a  more  perverse  doc- 
trine than  the  former. 

The  first  fallacy  upon  which  it  is  founded 
is  the  proposition,  that  «  registry*'  consists 
171  taking  and  subscribing  the  affidavit  o^ 
registry^  a  position  which  has  been  acconk> 
panied  by  a  great  deal  of  waste  argument  to 
show  that  the  certificate  and  other  matters 
evidently  required  to  be  done  afler  registry,, 
are  tio^  re^try. 

The  answer  is,  that  the  taking  and  sub- 
scribing an  affidavit  of  registry  is  not,  and 
never  was  registry ;  bui  that  registry  con- 
sists,  and  always  has  consisted,  since  affi- 
davits of  registry  have  been  introduced,  in 
the  delivery f  by  some  constituted  authority ^ 
of  an  affidavit  already  mtuley  to  be  Jlled  a» 
of  record  in  the  court  of  sessions  of  the 
peace ;  an  act  always  in  some  measure  judi- 
cial, and  to  be  evidenced  by  the  ministerial 
act  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  making  as^ 
entry  of  registry  thereupon. 

Here  we  must  again  res6rt  to  a  short  hi)* 
torical  abstract  of  the  law:— 
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Tk«  inl  BttMByt  it  tte  i^flftntioB  of  volen  Is 
Im1«ii4  wwinado bf  tht  1  Oeo.  II., o.  9;  aoMmorUl 
of  the  deed  by  wbich  a  freehold,  under  the  Ttlne  of 
10/.  wu  graoted,  wae  to  be  entered  tiz  montbe  before 
the  election,  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  in  a  book 
to  be  kept  by  him.  Thit  was  but  a  private  legittrf  $ 
it  was  repealed  bf  the  1 9  Geo.  II.,  which  inlrodpuced 
the  affidavit,  andi^  for  the  more  eatf  and  jmili'c  r^ 
(iitry  of  freeholds,  enacted,  that  the  laid  aAda?tt  or 
affirmation,  when  duly  sworn  or  affirmed,  should  be 
nmd  tndailow0di»op0n  court,  uidd^livtnd  by  ordtr 
qftkt  court  to  the  actiog  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the 
eaid  county,  to  befilod  tm4  kept  among$t  tht  recordlr, 
and  the  acting  clerk  of  the  peace  should  immediately 
write,  or  cause  to  be  written  in  a  book,  to  be  kept 
by  him  in  alphabetical  order  for  that  purpose,  the 
^BUowiug  entry  or  registry,  '*  N.  N.,  of  |kc«,  hath 
registered  his  freehold,  lying  at,  dkc,  this  —  day 
oi;  fcc." 

In  the  same  manner,  the  21,  33  Oeo.  III.,  c.  31, 
directed  the  manner  of  registering  inhabitant  house- 
holders for  boroughs ;  the  affidarit,  when  duly  sworn, 
was  to  be  resd  over  in  open  court,  and  if  taken  and 
signed  as  thereby  directed,  the  court  should  deUoer  it 
to  the  acting  clerk  of  the  peace,  who  was  imme- 
diately, with  a  wafer,  to  affix  the  paper  in^  book 
to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  ^  and  then  the  court 
should  sign  it  and  date  it,  for  the  inserting  of  which 
affidavit,  entry,  orregi$trjfy  and  indexing  the  same," 
the  clerk  was  to  have  a  fee,  and  the  book  should  be 
kept  by  him  among  the  records  of  the  court,  and 
each  entry  was  to  be  deemed  a  record  of  the  county. 

This  was  followed,  exactly,  as  to  the  registry  of 
all  freeholders,  by  the  25  Geo.  1 1 1.,  c.  62,  which,  also, 
**  for  the  more  easy  public  registry  of  freeholders," 
when  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  freeholder 
himself  to  attend  at  the  sessions  to  be  rtgiitored^ 
allowed  him  to  make  his  affidavit  in  any  of  the 
superior  courts,  or  before  a  judge  of  assiie  in  the 
county,  adding  to  it,  that  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  him  to  attend  at  the  next  sessions  ;  and  at  the  ensu- 
ing sessions,  a  witness  to  the  affidavit  was  allowed  to 
yrove  it ;  and  the  said  oath,  when  proved,  was  to  be 
read  aloud  in  open  court,  and  bjf  the  court  to  be  do* 
Iwerod  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  who  should  then 
fix  it  in  his  book ;  the  court  should  sign  it  and  date 
it  on  the  day  it  was  so  entered,  ftc.,  ^'  and  said  re- 
jfiifyy  ehall  be  a  good  registry  within  the  meaning  of 
this  act,"  dtc. 

The  26  Geo.  III.,  c.  23,  repealed  this  act,  and 
reverted  to  the  19  Geo.  II.  and  21  Geo.  II.,  with 
some  alterations  not  necessary  to  mention. 

The  36  Geo.  III.,  c  29,  (u.  SI  and  36)  after  pre- 
seribing  new  forms,  enacted,  that  every  oath  made 
and  subscribed  at  the  sessions,  should  be  read  aloud 
in  open  court,  and  be  signed  by  two  justices  presi- 
ding there,  and  then  ^  delivered  by  the  court  to  the 
acting  clerk  of  the  peace,  to  be  filed  and  keptamongst 
the  reeords  of  the  county,  town,  or  city ;"  and  it  was 
also  provided,  that  where  the  freehold  was  of  the 
value  of  60/.,  the  freeholder  might  take  and  subscribe 
the  oath  in  any  of  the  courts  in  Dublin,  or  at  any 
assiies ;  and  this,  when  subscribed  by  a  judge,  and 
produced  and  read  aloud  in  open  court  at  any  ses- 
sions of  the  county,  should  be  signed  by  two  justices, 
and  then  delivored  by  the  court  to  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  to  be  filed  of  record,  Ac,  and  upon  his 
freehohl  being  registered,  in  cousequeuce  of  kit 
takiny  eueh  oath,  such  rcn^iitfry  should  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  registry  to  enable  him  to  vote,  although 
not  within  8  years  of  the  election.  The  provisions 
(in  ss.  66, 66,  fcc.,)  respecting  the  registry  of  inhabi- 
tant honseholders  followed  those  of  the  pnvious  acts. 
3j  tbi  37  Geot  XU^  «•  47*  ••  3f  friilialdm»  on 
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to  make  their  oaths  for  registry  at  tho  aoeaions 
of  the  county  where  they  were  quartered ;  and  such 
oath,  when  subscribed  or  countersigned,  m  therein 
directed  and  produced,  at  sessions  im  th«  c<nnity 
where  the  freehold  lay,  was,  is  like  mawwr,  to  be 
read  in  open  court,  signed  by  two  justices,  and  de-^ 
Uoered  to  beJUed  rf  record^  dee. 

The  46  Geo.  III.,  c.  69,  required  a  voter,  under 
the  value  of  80/.,  further  to  produce  at  the  aeoeions, 
in  open  court,  the  deed,  leaee,  or  instmineni,  under 
which  his  freehold  arose,  or  otherwise  U>  deeeribe  it, 
as  well  as  to  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  thereby  pre- 
scribed; and  then  the  oath  was  to  be  read,  subacribed 
by  two  presiding  justices,  and  delivered  by  tke  court 
to  be  filed  amongst  the  records  ;  the  deed  produced 
being  endorsed  at  the  time  in  open  court  by  tho  elerk 
of  the  peace,  he  comparing  the  deed  with  the  affi- 
davit ;  and  within  10  days  from  the  date,  he  was  to 
enter  the  particulars  in  the  book  of  his  registry. 

The  60  Geo.  HI.  and  1  Oeo.  IV.,  c.  11,  a.  38, 
enabled  the  mayor  or  his  deputy,  in  countice  of 
cities  or  towns,  to  hold  an  open  court  of  soaaions 
for  the  registry  of  freeholders  ;  and  any  freeholder 
was  also  empowered  to  reyieter  his  freehold  before 
the  recorder,  or  his  deputy,  in  open  court ;  and  unj 
one  of  thoeepersonswasallowedto  administer  all  o^tlis 
and  sign  all  certificates,  to  render  the  registry  of  such 
freehold  valid  ;  and  the  signature  of  any  one  of  them 
affixed  in  open  court,  was  made,  singly,  a  sufficient 
attestation  of  such  registry  in  plaeeof  the  ligiiatare 
of  two  justices  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace ;  and  the 
aflidavit  so  attested  should  be  then  and  there  de- 
Uvered  by  tuck  mayor,  dec.,  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
to  be  filed  and  kept  amongst  the  records  of  the  court. 
This  was  followed  by  the  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  66,  which 
re-enacted  similar  provisions,  (ss.8  and  10,)  in  the 
oases  of  counties  of  cities  and  towns. 

The  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  8,  substituted  the  assistant 
barrister  for  the  justices  of  sessions  for  the  registra- 
tion of  freeholds  in  counties.  He  was  made  com- 
pletely judicial— he  was  to  receive  evidence  of  the 
claim,  and  in  ease  he  adjudged  in  favour  of  tho  title 
to  register,  the  party,  (instead  of  the  oaths  then 
prescribed,)  was  to  take  and  subscribe  one  of  the 
forms  by  this  act  prescribed  ;  and  the  derk  of  the 
peace,  therenpon.  instead  of  the  certificate  of  rogiatry 
then  required,^  should  deliver  to  the  person  so  ad- 
judged entithsd  a  certificate  signed  by  the  barrister 
and  the  clerk  of  the  peace  reciting  the  oath ;  and 
the  oath  should  be  signed  by  the  assistant-barrister, 
and  be  by  khn  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  to 
be  filed  and  kept  amongst  the  records  of  the  county. 
Freeholders  of  60/.  were  empowered  to  register  upon 
oaths  made  at  the  sessions,  or  in  the  courts  at  Dublin, 
or  at  the  assizes,  and  the  oath  *«  being  delivered  to 
the  clerk  of  the  peace,"  should  be  signed  by  him 
and  kept  among  the  records  of  the  county,  and  tho 
freeholder,  thereupon,  entitled  to  receive  at  any 
quarter  sessions,  t&c,  a  certificate  of  his  having  re- 
gistered. 

The  Reform  Act  has  made  the  registering  barrister 
judicial  in  all  cases  $  and  if  he  deem  (ss.  19,  80,)  a 
clainwnt  entitled  to  be  registered,  he  shall  so  declare 
and  adjudge ;  and  the  person  so  declared  entitled* 
shall  ^^  verify  bis  title"  by  affidavit,  and  take  and 
subscribe  the  oath  in  Schedule  C,  insteadof  any  oath 
which,  by  the  law  previously  in  being,  he  would 
be  liable  to  take  or  subscribe;  and  every  such  affi- 
davit shall  be  signed  by  the  registering  barrister, 
and  be  by  him  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  or 
his  deputy,  to  be  filed  and  keptamongst  the  records 
of  ttie  county,  city,  town  or  borough ;  and  by  a.  S8, 
«¥«&  w/pffMB  bdsc  dtokrHmmei  to  bt  n* 
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gittcrad  at  a  Toter,  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  hit 
deputy,  ahmll  give  him  a  certificate  on  parchment, 
■ign«d  by  himself,  as  also  hy  the  barrister,  Ac,  de- 
claring eueh  right,  fco^  and  the  date  of  tuch  tw- 
pMify  aa  aforuaid  ;  and  shall  then  and  there  make 
an  aUry  of  tuch  cerlijScate  at  the  foot  of  the  voter's 
affidavit  of  registry,  and  sign  his  name  to  such  entry ; 
and  by  s.  46,  any  freeholder  entitled  to  register  a 
freehold  of  the  value  of  60/.,  and  every  clergyman, 
claiming  to  rote  in  right  of  his  benefice,  is  allowed 
to  register  such  freehold  at  the  sessions,  or  to  register 
such  freehold,  by  taking  and  subscribing  the  proper 
oath  in  the  courts  at  Dublin,  or  before  a  judge  at  the 
assizes,  in  the  manner  then  by  law  directed ;  and  the 
said  oath  shallbe  subscribed  by  one  of  the  judges,  and 
such  omthyheang  deUvered  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
shall  be  signed  by  him  and  kept  amongst  the  records  of 
the  proper  county  ;  and  such  freeholder  shallbe  there- 
upon entitled  to  receive,  at  any  sessions  of  the  peace 
in  his  division  of  the  county,  a  certificate  of  his  re- 
gistry, which  shall  be  in  the  form  prescribed,  [Sche- 
dule D.,  No.  1,  certifying  that  A.  B.  was  thu  day 
duly  reyittered  before  me^  &g.,]  an  d  signed  by  the 
barrister  an^  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  his  deputy,  and 
be  of  equal  validity  with  any  certificate  granted 
under  this  act,  and  subject  to  the  same  provisions. 

Both  of  these  sUtutes  (10  Geo.  IV.  and  the  Re- 
form Act)  gave  appeals  in  favour  of  those  whom  the 
registering  barrister  ■honldreject;and  directed,  that 
the  court  of  appeal  should  make  the  preliminary  ad* 
jodieation,  upon  the  right  to  be  registered,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  registering  barrister  was  directed 
to  do ;  and  in  case  of  the  reversal  of  the  order 
made  below,  such  proceedings  should  be  had  as 
were  required  when  the  voter  was  registered  at  the 
sessions. 

This  glance  at  the  actual  provisions  of 
the  registry  acts  proves,  hy  various  in- 
stances, that  an  ''  oath  to  he  taken  for  re- 
gistry" %$  not  registry;  and  that  the  de- 
livery by  the  proper  tribunal  of  such  an 
oath,  already  made,  to  be  filed  and  entered 
of  record  in  the  court  of  sessions,  ig  re- 

[n  all  those  cases  where  a  party  has  been 
allowed  to  register  his  vote  upon  an  oath 
made  at  a  different  time  and  place,  as,  when 
made  in  the  superior  courts,  before  a  judge 
of  assize,  a^  the  sessions  of  another  county, 
&c^  it  18  self-evident,  that  '<  taking  and  sub- 
scribing the  oath"  is  not  the  r^istry; 
sod  the  same  cases  equally  expose  another 
unfounded  assertion,  that  the  date  of  the 
eaih  for  registry  is  the  date  of  the  registry; 
for  the  registry  dates  when,  or  from  the 
time  as  of  which  the  oath  is  delivered  by  the 
court,  to  be  filed  and  entered  of  record, 
which  is  the  registry. 

The  22nd  section,  after  directing  the 
reference  to  any  original  affidavit  or  affir- 
mation, enacts,  that  the  registering  barris- 
ter, if  satisfied  of  its  correctness,  shall 
'<  direct  and  allow  the  same  to  be  regis- 
tered.** All  the  re-registries  in  1832  were 
accordingly  made  upon  the  old  affidavits  or 
entries,  and  without  a  new  verifying  affi- 
dirit;  and  to  this  day^  it  has  not  been 


and  cannot  be  disputed,  that  that  was 
and  is  the  correct  practise  as  to  all  re-regis- 
tries of  voters  before  regbtered  under 
any  prior  law.  Here,  then,  is  another  ad- 
mitted instance  of  registry  upon  an  oath 
made  on  a  former  occasion ;  and  this  ad- 
mission cuts  up  by  the  roots  the  position, 
that  a  new  verifying  affidavit  is  essential  to 
registry. 

It  is  then  alleged,  however,  that  the 
language  of  s.  27  is  quite  different,  as  it 
declares  that  the  party  shall  he  entitled  "  to 
register  hb  vote."  This  assertion  of  a 
difference  in  the  wording  is  exceedingly 
discreditable.  The  words  of  the  first  part 
of  the  22nd  section,  also,  are,  that  the  party 
shall  be  entitled  "  to  regbter  hb  vote;"  and 
as  that  expression,  in  s.  22,  must  mean  a  re- 
gistry on  the  old  affidavit,  without  a  new 
verifying  affidavit,  it  follows  <<  conclu- 
sively," (as  some  gentlemen  are  in  the 
habit  of  saying,)  that  in  construing  the 
same  words,  in  s.  27,  the  same  meaning  b 
fairly  to  be  attributed  to  them. 

Another  attempt  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  these  two  enactments  is  not  less 
dbingenuous.  It  b  said,  that  in  permitting 
the  re-regbtry,  the  words  of  s.  22  are 
"  without  oath  or  Jurther  proof ;"  and  that 
though  that  phrase  may  mean  <*  without 
any  oath,"  and  so  exclude  the  necessity  of 
a  new  oath  forregbtry  under  its  enactment, 
yet,  that  the  words  of  s.  27  being  <<  without 
further  proof  or  oath^**  may  well  mean, 
<'  without  further  proof  or  without  Jurther 
oath**  than  the  production  of  the  certificate. 
We  confess,  thb  latter  interpretation  sounds 
as  absurdly  as  anything  well  can;  but  when 
we  turn  to  s.  22,  and  see  that  the  phrase, 
<'  without  oath  or  further  proof,"  occurs  in 
its  second  clause  only,  and,  that  in  the^r^t 
clause  of  the  same  section,  the  words  are 
precisely  the  same  with  those  quoted  from 
the  27th,  <<  without  further  proof  or  oath,** 
we  cannot  but  condemn  such  a  cavil  as  no 
less  unfair  than  absurd. 

In  the  same  way  as  it  has  been  surmised 
that  it  b  of  great  value,  in  some  respect 
or  other,  to  compei  a  voter  claiming  to  re» 
register  under  the  Reform  Act  (because  he 
b  so  empowered)  to  produce  hb  certificate 
instead  of  referring  to  hb  original  affidavit, 
with  the  entry  of  its  regbtry  on  record, 
although  one  registered  under  the  prior 
laws  has  not  been  so  compelled;  it  has  also 
been  supposed,  that  there  was  some  policy 
in  not  allowing  re-regbtries  under  the  Re- 
form Act  without  a  new  oath  for  regbtry, 
although  such  an  oath  has  not  been  re- 
quired of  those  regbtered  under  the  acts 
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previouslf  in  force  ;*  and  it  has  been  as- 
serted that  8.  22  referred  merely  to  re- 
registries  of  such  persons  as  had  been  regis- 
tered under  the  10  Geo.  IV.,  and,  of 
course,  had  been  registered  within  three 
years  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act;  whereas,  under  the  Reform  Act,  there 
mi^ht  be  a  lapse  of  8  years  between  the 
two  registrations.  But,  as  we  already  in- 
timated, this  is  a  mistake.  In  counties  at 
large,  all  601.  voters  registered  from  1795, 
and  all  20/.  voters  registered  within  8  years, 
up  to  1829,  under  the  35  Geo.  III.  and  the 
acts  amending  it ; — in  counties  of  towns,  all 
50/.  voters  registered  from  the  same  date, 
and  all  other  voters  registered  within  8 
years,  up  to  1832,  under  the  4  Geo.  IV., 
or  the  acts  in  force  when  it  passed ; — and  in 
boroughs,  all  voters  registered  within  8 
years,  up  to  1832, under  the  35  Geo.  III., — 
came  equally  within  the  scope  of  the  enact- 
ments of  the  22iid  section  of  the  Reform 
Act  i  and  all  those  50/.  voters,  and  all  those 
other  voters,  registered  within  8  years  of 
the  present  time,  are  still  within  it;  and  if 
an  argument  on  such  a  ground  of  supposed 
policy  were  of  any  avail,  it  would  apply,  as 
we  have  said,  to  make  a  precaution  more 
requisite  upon  the  re-registry  of  such  votes 
than  upon  a  case  falling  only  within  the 
Reform  Act. 

It  is  no  less  a  fallacy  to  suppose,  (as  has 
been  done,)  that  s.  22  has  extended  its  pri- 
vileges to  one  re-registry  only ;  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  both  sections  extend  equally 
to  admit  voters  to  re-register  for  any  inde- 
finite number  of  times  during  their  lives. 
If  the  policy  of  these  clauses  be  looked  for, 
it  is  manifest  enough ;  it  was  to  dispense 
with  the  multiplication  of  oaths  and  at- 
tendances, and  to  admit  re-registry,  subject 
to  an  opportunity  to  an  opponent,  to  make, 
honajide,  objections  to  the  vote.  Whatever 
decision  admits  more  than  this,  or  inflicts 
new  burdens  on  the  voter,  is  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Act,  and,  we 
think  we  have  shown,  with  its  express  pro- 
visions. But,  to  meet  the  argument  in  the 
broadest  way,  let  us  consider  it  as  if  s.  27 
stood  alone. 

Firsty  it  is  said,  that  in  the  expression, 


**  without  further  proof  or  oath,''  the  words 
''  proof  and  ''  oath"  mean  the  same  thing, 
and  that  *'  oath"  does  not  include  the  *<  oath 
for  registry.**  Now,  this  is  to  give  the  word 
*'oath  no  meaning  beyond  the  word 
"  proof* — to  force  meaning,  merely  tauto- 
logous,  on  different  expressions.  But  ^'oath" 
in  this  act  and  its  schedules,  and  in  all  the 
registry  acts  we  have  referred  to,  peculiarly 
means  the  **  oath  for  registry  ;**  and  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  **oath"  here  may  weilincituie 
the  **  oath  for  registry ;"  and  it  would  be 
against  all  rules  of  construction  to  restrict 
its  meaning,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
tautology,  in  a  place  where  the  giving  it  its 
extended  sense  produces  no  absurdity,  re- 
pugnance, or  inconsistency  in  the  act,  nor 
any  contrariety  to  any  intention  or  purpose 
expressed  or  implied  in  it. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  said,  that  if  ^  oath" 
meant "  oath  of  registry,"  the  words, "  with- 
out further  proof  on  oath,  unless  cause  to 
the  contrary  shall  appear,"  would  mean, 
that  the  oath  is  not  to  be  taken  if  cause  do 
not  appear,  and  is  to  be  taken  if  cause  do 
appear.  This  is  a  very  stupid  objection. 
The  plain  meaning  is,  that  **  unless  cause 
to  the  contrary  appear,  the  party  shall  be 
entitled  and  admitted  without  further  proof 
or  oath." 

In  fine,  the  proposition  is  this:  that  an 
enactment,  that  a  party  *<  shall  be  entitled 
and  admitted  to  register'  his  vote,  &c. 
without  further  proof  or  oath,"  means,  that 
he  is  immediately  to  make  an  oath  for  re- 
gistry ;  and  we  should,  perhaps,  apologise 
for  having  spent  so  many  words  on  exposing 
so  flimsy  a  fallacy. 

But  the  proposition  owes  its  importance 
to  this,  that  an  eminent  judge  has  brought 
this  (as  he  before  brought  the  case  on  the 
test  of  value)  before  a  meeting  of  the  judges, 
ten  of  them  attending :  six  of  those,  (against 
the  opinion  of  two  out  of  the  ten,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  other  two,)  agreed,  at 
one  of  their  chamber  meetings,  to  require 
of  a  party,  registered  under  the  Reform 
Act  and  claiming  anew  to  register  his  vote, 
that  he  should  appear  and  make  his  oath 
for  registry  anew. 

[To  6e  concluded  in  our  next."] 
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Arts  and  Artizatu  at  Home  and  Abroad, 
By  J«  C.  Stmons.  Tait^  Edinburgh, 
1839. 

This  is  a  very  useful  work,  written  for 
the  most  part  in  a  plain,  unaffected  style, 
and,  from  its  scope  and  cost,  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes  of  readers.     It  is  a 
book  of  facts,  interspersed  with  reflections 
on  political  economy.     The  reflections,  we 
are  hat  from   being  prepared  to  warrant 
sound  in  every  particular.  Some  are,  indeed, 
excellent;  but  others  appear  to  us  some- 
thing more  than  disputable.  Had  the  work 
been  more  of  a  narrative,  and  less   of  a 
pamphlet,  we  should  have  liked  it  infinitely 
better.     But  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  sort  of 
book  that  we  esteem  ourselves  wise  in  having 
purchased,  and  happy  in  being  able  to  lend. 
Mr.  Symons  was  an  Assistant  Commis- 
noner  on  the  Hand-loom  Inquiry,  and  was 
subsequently  employed  to  investigate  the 
relative  condition  of  artizans  in    France, 
Belgium,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.     The 
pesent  volume  is  intended  to  afford  such 
details  connected  with  this  most  interesting 
subject,  as  appeared  unsuitable  to  the  pages 
of  his  official  report.     His  notices  of  the 
state  of  the  working  classes  in  Switzerland, 
furnish  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  work. 
**  The  i>eciminry  amonut  of  wages  u  at  all  timeft 
a  faUaciouii  index  to  the  leal  condition  of  the 
labonren.    In  Switzerland  it   is    peculiarly  so, 
owing  to  the  very  great  enbdivLiion  of  land,  and 
the  intermixture  of  agricnltural  and  artizan  occn- 
jAtions.    There  is  alao  another  pecnliaritj  in  the 
nQpplj  of  labour  in  certain  branches  of  trade, 
common  nut  only  to  Switzerland,  but  to  a  large 
portion  of  Germany ;  I  allude  to  the  fFander-ach^t 
By^tem.    By  immemorial  usage,  no  apprentice  can 
obtain  his  freedom,  and  become  a  master^  until  he 
ba9  spent  so  many  years  in  following  his  avocation 
berood  hii«  native  country.     He  is  fumislied  on 
setting  out  with  a  book,  in  which  his  various 
mesters  insert  certificates  of  his  service  and  conduct. 
The  journeyman  is  generally  assisted  not  only  by 
the  trade  io  which  he  belongs,  in  towns  where  there 
LH  no  employment  for  him,  but  by  the  donations  of 
travellen.    This  part  of  the  system  I  think  objec- 
tionable.   ...    I  need  hardly  say,  how  greatly 
the  experience  they  gain  in  their  travels  must  tend 
to  improve  them  in  their  trade,  and,  what  is  far 
more   important,  add   to  their   knowledge   and 
mental  capacity ;  and  I  can  speak  fnim  personal 
knowledge  to  the  fact,  that  these  journeymen  on 
the  contment  very  far  surpass  the  same  class  in 
thi»  country  in  geueral  education. 

*^  In  the  linen  districts  of  Berne,  the  weekly 
a^emge  wages  of  the  weavers  were  as  follows :  — 
For  skilled  workmen,  8«.  4d. ;  for  second  class, 
7<.  Id;  for  third,  fir.  \0d.  The  condition  of  the 
heaven  is  exceedingly  good ;  they  not  only  possess 
>1I  the  comforts  of  their  dara  in  life,  bat  conoide- 


rable  savings  are  amassed  (by  them.)  The  price  of 
food  and  lodging  is  so  moderate,  that  an  adult  is 
able  to  support  himself  with  ease  on  fivejience  per 
day.  The  morals  of  the  Langenthal  artisans  are 
equal  to  those  of  any  other  class ;  they  are  sober, 
frugal,  and  peaceable.  Their  children  are,  of 
courte^  educated  according  to  tbe  universal  cus- 
tom of  the  country.  Hand-loom  weavers,  such  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  in  the  north  of  England  and  ' 
Scotland,  who  work  at  their  loom  from  morning  to 
night,  scarcely  exist  in  Switzerland.  The  weaver 
is  almost  universally  either  an  agricultural  servant, 
or  the  proprietor  of  land.  Even  the  journeymen 
work  at  the  loom  only  where  their  labour  could  be 
less  advanta^usly  employed  out  of  doors.  The 
almost  infinitesimal  division  of  land,  and  the  im- 
mense number  of  small  proprietors,  added  to  the 
frugality  of  the  Swiss  peasant  and  his  general  de- 
sire to  ]x>ssess  land,  renders  weaving  a  secondary 
occupation,  resorted  to  at  least  by  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  families  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. Thus,  in  speaking  of  weavers,  I  speak  in 
fact  of  the  great  body  of  artizans :  wages  by  no 
means  form  the  whole  income  of  a  labourer;  he  is 
almost  universally  a  proprietor,  or  the  son  of  a  pro- 
prietor of  land,  and/«{r  householders  are  there  in  the 
Canton  who  do  not  keep  a  pigy  and  generally  a  few 
eheep.  Their  cottages  exhibit,  in  the  interior,  every 
degree  of  comfort  and  ease.  Their  menls  are 
chiefly  vegetables,  hU  there  is  always  plenty,*' — 
Chap.  4. 

The  following  account  is  given  of  the 
splendid  establishment  of  Mr.  Cockerill,  at 
Seraing,  near  Liege,  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world  for  4he  manufacture  of  machi- 
nery : 

^^  Three  thousand  workmen  are  employed.  The 
deMigners  (dessinateurs)  receive  from  1,500  to  2,000 
francs  per  annum,  or  f«vm  00^.  to  80/.  The  work- 
men are  dirided  into  brigades.  There  are  forty 
iu  the  first  procens,  who  earn  from  three  to  four 
francs  per  day.  The  foundersi  earn  from  four  to  five 
francs  ^er  day.  The  nail  makers  are  200  in  num- 
ber, chiefly  very  young  men,  who  nre  paid  per 
weight  of  nails,  and  earn  from  three  to  four  frnucs. 
bning  responsible  for  losses.  The  manufacture  of 
fnmacea  is  very  considerable,  from  500  to  COO  work- 
men are  employed:  this  work  is  very  laborious 
and  deafens  most  of  the  men.  In  the  collateral 
workshops,  all  comprised  in  the  establishment, 
there  are  sixty  carpenters,  (model  makers,)  who 
earn  from  2  francs  40  cents,*  to  three  francs  per 
day ;  the  outdoor  carpenters  earn  the  same.  There 
are  five  hundred  turners  in  wood,  brass,  and  iron, 
who  earn  for  the  most  part  from  two  to  three  francs 
per  day.  There  are  four  hundred  fitters  and 
filers,  who  earn  from  two  to  three  francs  per  day, 
and  diride  a  perquisite  of  70  florins  according  to 
the  work  they  have  done.  The  proving  depart- 
ment is  composed  of  the  oldest  and  most  expe- 
rienced workmen,  who  earn  from  four  to  five  francs 
a  day.  The  avertige  wages  of  adult  workmen  in 
this  leriathan  establishment  are  about  three  francs 
and  a  half.    The  others  in  Belgium  may  be  taken 

*  100  esnUmes  make  1  firaoc,  wbkb  Is  aqulvalsnt  to  our 
oMtcnpemy  piece. 
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at  abcmt  10  per  eent.  lower.  The  ordinary  hours 
of  labour  are  eleren  per  daj. 

**In  ootton-jpinniiig  factories,  the  chief  of  which 
are  at  Ghent,  the  general  rate  of  wagef  aie: — 

For  Adult  moi,  from  SfrsnesandhalCtoSfhuicsaday. 

FormppraatloBtaad  glrli,  76  oMty  to  1  flme. 

^  In  M«  de  Baat's  factory,  186  weavers  were  peld 
1800  firaaes  per  week,  in  the  npinniog  mill,  143 
persons  are  paid  1400  francs  per  week.  la  the 
wopllen  apinniog  factories  the  wages  are  nearly 
the  same.  In  the  Unenspinning  factories  the  men 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  1  firanc  36  cents  for  every 
twelire  hoars  work.  No  women  are  a«  yet  em- 
ployed in  these  laetories,  though  the  want  of  more 
hands  will  probably  introduce  them  ere  long. 
Masons,  carpenters,  and  smiths,  get  in  the  towns 
two  francs  a  day;  eaddlers  and  wheelrights,  2 
francs  25  cents ;  compositors  (printers)  3  franco, 
and  lithographic  printers  6  francs ;  cabinet-makers 
earn  3  francs ;  shoe-makers  and  tailors,  2  francs 
and  ahalf.">-Chap.  2. 

It  appears  that,  on  an  average,  the  wages 
of  agricultural  labourers  are,  throughout 
Belgium,  nearly  eleven  pence  per  day, 
without  diet ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
great  demand  for  labour  in  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces, sufficient  hands  are  scarcely  to  be 
found.  Fuel  is  to  be  had  cheap  almost  every- 
where; and  this  prime  necessary  of  exist- 
ence absorbs  but  a  trifling  portion  of  the  work- 
inf  man's  income.  This  is  a  real  blessing. 
Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  vegetables, 
of  which  a  considerable  share  is  potatoes. 
The  best  paid  classes  of  workmen  in  the 
towns  have  usually  flesh-meat  at  dinner  ; 
artizans  and  weavers  can  afford  this  luxury 
less  regularly;  while  another  class  are 
obliged  to  put  up  with  still  more  frugal 
fare,  but  possessing  the  inestimable  quality, 
that  they  have  always  plenty  of  it. 

^  However  coarse  the  food  may  be  on  which  the 
Belgian  artizans  snbrist,  the  abandance  of  their 
meals  is  mont  striking.  I  was  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  entering  their  dwellings  at  meal  times,  and 
I  nnirormly  foand  the  contents  of  the  table  even 

?reater  than  the  capacity  of  their  appetites, 
otatoes  and  vegetable  aoup  form  their  chief  food, 
with  bread  half  rye  and  half  wheat;  coffee,  and 
occasionally  a  glass  of  spirit^  and  commonly  brown 
beer,  are  their  beverage." 

Mr.  Symons  didn't  like,  he  says,  the 
flavour  of  the  beer;  but  he  could  not  expect 
to  get  anything  so  good  as  Dublin  porter, 
or  Urogheda  ale.  If  the  Belgian  labourers 
want  to  learn  how  to  mend  their  malting,  all 
the  world  knows  where  they  must  come  to  be 
taught.  Perhi^  if  it  be  not  a  secret,  they 
would  inform  us  in  return,  how  they  contrive 
to  have  all  plenty  to  do,  and  more  good  whole- 
some food  than  they  know  what  to  do  with. 
That  is  an  embarrassment  we  seldom  feel, 
God  help  us,  in  this  country.  Mr.  Symons 
adds^— 

^«  Agricultoral  labonrers  are  well  fed:  they 
have  bread  and  coffee  in  the  morning,  vegetable 
soap  for  dinner,  (meat  three  timea  a-week|>  with 


beer.  TV  poartit  cf  aU  eat  rye-bread  and  pota- 
toes, with  coffee.  Bread,  sach  as  labourers  esLt,  ia 
l^d.  a-jmand  in  the  country ;  other  food  in  propor- 
tion. The  cottages  of  the  country  peaaaota  and 
artixana  are  proverbially  neat  and  clean ;  and  ao  I 
uuversally  found  them." — Chap.  2. 

If  Mr.  SymoBs  should  find  it  requisite  to 
publish  a  second  ediUon  of  hb  valuable 
work— and  we  sincerely  hopehe  mav, — pray 
let  him  take  a  little  more  trouble  witli  tiioae 
minute  but  not  unimportant  mattera,  which, 
when  too  flagrantly  neglected*  leave  the 
reader  in  doubt  whether  he  is  to  blame  the 
compositor,  or  the  amanuensis.  There  ean 
be  no  excuse  for  either. 

Memoirs  of  Charles  Mathews^  Comedian; 
Vols.  ill.  k  iv.  By  Mrs.  Mathews. 
London,  Bentley ;  Dublin,  Gumming. 

These  volumes  contain  that  which  ought 
to  be  the  most  interesting  portioD  of  Mr. 
Mathews's  career — from  the  coaimenee- 
ment  of  his  inimitable,  unapproachable 
"At  Homes"  to  his  death,  on  his  69th 
birth-day.  We  sat  down  to  read  them 
with  all  sorts  of  glorious  anticipations— 
visions  of  Charles  Lamb,  Coleridge,  Scott, 
Kings,  Princes,  France,  Ireland^  America, 
all  floating  *round  us.  In  what  maoy- 
coloured,  richotinted  hues  would  they  not 
be  presented  by  "  The  Live  Kaleido- 
scope !  **  as  Harry  Stre  Van  Dyke  has  it. 
Perhaps  we  were  too  sanguine,  expected 
too  much ;  for,  sooth  to  say,  we  were  grie- 
vously  disappointed.  In  lieu  of  the  ever- 
changing,  sometimes  clouded,  but  always 
wit«illumined  scene,  we  get  up  as  after 
wading  through  a  dark  and  murky  haze ;  not 
certainly  without  an  occasional  burst  of  sun- 
shine, but  this  so  rare,  as  to  have  but  little 
effect  in  dissipating  the  effects  of  the  chill, 
damp  atmospnere  through  which  it  has 
penetrated.  Though  a  Udy  was  in  the 
case,  we  could  not  help  thinking  Mathews  had 
been  unfortunate  in  his  biographer.  Accus- 
tomed to  regard  him  always  in  the  one 
light — the  tender,  affectionate,  too-often- 
suffering  husband  and  fiither, — she  did  not 
attempt  to  portray  him  in  any  other. 
Hence,  as  we  thought,  the  effect  produced. 
We  have  glorious  Charles  a  very  excellent, 
well-regulated  family  man,^ — a  tame  sort  of 
body  enough ;  not  the  slightest  eccentri- 
city of  genius  about  him — still  as  a  mill- 
pool.  This,  we  confess,  was  our  theory  of 
the  matter ;  and  we  sought  eagerly  through 
the  volumes  to  pick  out  something  from  his 
own  letters,  speeches,  Ac,  to  show  that 
this  must  be  the  case.  Our  search  has 
been  in  vain.  Bvery  letter  is  proper,  gen- 
tlemanlike ;  and  when  t*  those  M  level. 
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it  thejr  mostlf  are,  afeetioiute  in  the  ex- 
treme. His  addresses,  speeches,  &c.  very 
well  regulated,  and  all  tliat  sort  of  thinff, 
but  neither  flights  nor  bathos  in  them.  He 
is  high  principled,  of  exquisite  good  taste, 
and  the  nicest  sense  of  honour;  in  short, 
as  complete  a  family  man,  or  a  '^  died  ani- 
TCTsally  regretted  and  esteemed*'  sort  of 
person,  as  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  meet 
with.  Now,  though  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
find,  that  these  terrible  fellows,  the  play* 
actors,  can  be,  and  are  sometimes,  religious, 
moral,  well-behaved  men,  in  spite  of  all  the 
anathemas  launched  at  their  devoted  heads, 
we  do  submit,  that  "  religion,  morality,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,^as  a  mend  of  ours  would 
say,  is  not  exactly  what  the  readers  of  the 
'*  Memoirs  of  Charles  Mathews,  Comedian," 
look  out  for }  not  that  the  reverse  would 
be  agreeable,  but  that  something  more  is 
expected  from  the  associate  of  every  man 
of  wit,  genius,  and  eminence  of  the  day, 
the  firiend  or  intimate  acquaintance  of  so 
many  eccentrics,  and  the  shaker  of  the  sides 
of  millions.     However,  to  the  work. 

He  met  a  misfortune  on  his  first  visit  to 
Ireland,  which  had  the  effect  on  his  ner- 
vous temperament  to  make  him  regard  the 
land  and  its  inhabitants  with  an  unfavour- 
able eye.  He  thought  that  something  un- 
propitious  was  always  to  happen  to  him  in 
Ireknd.  Somehow  or  other,  it  was  his  lot, 
as  it  is,  we  remark,  always  the  lot  of  persons 
who  thus  anticipate  misfortunes,  to  meet 
some  annoyance,  often  very  trivial,  but 
magnified  by  his  irritability ;  whenever  he 
visited  the  "  land  of  the  sod,"  accordingly, 
there  are  sundry  little  bitter  sub-acid  re* 
marks  about  Ireland  and  Irishmen.  He 
seldom  affords  them  a  favourable  word. 
He  used  generally  to  stop  at  Seapoint 
House.  Many  amusing  anecdotes  are  given 
of  his  sojourn  there ;  such  as  the  story  of 
the  bet  between  Remmy  Sheehan  and  Lord 
(then  Mr.)Plunkett,  about  Curran  not  being 
dead,  and  others.  Here  is  one  we  have 
not  seen  before : 

^  I  cannot  resist  relatiiig  another  anecdote. 
Some  of  these  gentry  have  amnsed  themselves  with 
private  theatncals,  and  Mr.  Giles  had  corrected 
one  of  the  amatears  who  pronounced  the  word  foil 
like  gnlL  The  Irishman  complied  with  the  hint 
on  the  nig^t  of  performance ;  bnt  on  the  daj  I  dined 
at  Seapoint,  he  called  oat,  *Sare,  Giles,  jon're 
wrong  at)ont  that  word  after  all ;  I  have  fonnd  it 
hi  poetrj,  my  boy !  Hndibras  has  it ;  and  I  am 
riglht,  for  he  has  made  it  rhyme  to  ^jmll,'  which 
be,  of  course,  pronounced  as  gull !    Ha,  ha,  ha  !'* 

This  original  touch  of  the  London  ad- 
vertisers is  not  bad: 

^  Amongst  the  extraordinary  effects  of  the 
popalanty  of  ao^  husband's  *  At  Hem^'  weie  the 


appHoatioiu  made  nndef  every  kind  of  pretext^ 
letters  being  sent  to  him  from  all  sorts  of  profes* 
sions  and  trades  about  town.  One  man  offered 
him  snuiF  for  himself  and  friends,  if  he  would  only 
mention  the  name  and  shop  of  the  manufacturer. 
Another  promised  him  a  perpetual  polish  for  his 
boots  upon  the  same  terms.  Losenges  were  to  be 
tasted,  razors  to  be  used,  razor-strops  to  be  tried. 
And  an  adfertising  dentist  one  day  presented  him* 
self,  oSering  to  teethe  our  whole  family  if  Mr. 
Mathews  would  draw  his  metalUc  teeth  into  notice. 
^  Amongst  the  most  amusing  of  these  varieties, 
wa«  a  petition  from  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  yearned  to 
have  her  *-  American  Soothing  Syrup'  commended 
and  recommended  by  my  husband ;  and  she  one 
night  held  forth  the  tempting  bribe,  that  she  and 
a  ]>arty  of  friends  would  appear  in  the  boxes,  in 
the  fond  hope  of  hearing  Uiis  ^  real  blessing  to 
mothers'  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mathews  to  the  ma> 
temal  part  of  the  audience.  At  length,  my  hus- 
band's gallantry  (and  for  the  Joke's  sake)  devised 
the  mention  of  it  in  the  '  Dilberry  Family,'  where 

he  made  Mr.  D boast  that  he  had,  in  the 

course  of  his  domestic  duties,  found  it  right  to  sup- 
ply his  family  with  this  inestimable  balm." 

The  anecdotes  of  Frenchmen,  which 
abound  through  the  volumes,  are  capital. 
We  select  two  or  three  at  random.  Sor, 
the  guitar  player,  has  been  to  see  him  play 
in  <<  Hit  or  Miss,"  forgets  the  name  of  the 
character  he  played,  and  begins  to  describe 
him  thus : 

"^'Cott  (coat)  vite?'  (Mr.  Mathews  shook  his 
head.)  *  Large  caps?'  (capes.)  '  De  man  vis  de 
large  buttons,  vite V  (Still  Mr.  Mathews  affected 
not  to  know.)  '  Lfurgfi  hat,  vite  ?  Nosegay  !* 
(Another  shake  of  the  head.)  'Long  veep  !' 
(whip.)  '  Oh,  so  droll  at  long  veep !'  Mr.  Mathews 
could  not  but  be  aware  that  he  meant  the  farce  of 
'  Hit  or  Miss.'  At  last  Sor  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  now 
I  know ;  now  I  know.  I  recollect  in  French  da 
nom ;  it  is  Frapp<$  ou  Mademoiselle !' " 

A  fnend  of  Mathews*,  Monsieur  F — ^lle, 
has  been  a  long  time  married  without 
having  any  family ;  at  length  the  joyous 
event  of  the  birth  of  a  son  occurs : 

'^  The  ra]^ture  of  the  father  was  as  whimsical  as 
had  been  his  dread.  He  was  flying  off  to  see  his 
first-bom ;  but  a  prudent  message  from  the  doctor 
was  added,  recommending  Monsieur  P — lie  not  to 
return  immediately,  bnt  to  wait  satisfied  with 
present  intelligence  until  summoned.  To  this  he 
reluctantly  submitted ;  and  reseating  himself,  in- 
dulged in  his  future  ^ospect  of  added  bliss. 
Nothing  had  been  wanting  but  a  son  to  perfect 
the  interest  of  his  life.  One  child  was  sufficient  for 
their  mutual  wishes ;  indeed,  as  he  observed,  a  large 
fomily  would  not  be  desirable,  or  consistent  with 
his  means ;  and,  as  he  and  his  wife  were  no  longer 
youthful,  it  was  not  probable  that  any  serious  m- 
crease  to  his  family  circle  could  be  expected.  He 
was,  in  fact,  the  happiest  of  men.  After  a  short 
interval,  the  servant  appeared  once  more,  to  ao* 
quaint  Monsieur  his  master,  that,  since  his  first 
message,  *  Mutress  had  got  another  Bairn  I '  Sur- 
prising was  this  news,  and  somewhat  dampings  wb 
thought,  to  the  happiness  and  satisfaction  which 
the  first  intelligence  so  indispatably  ooeanoned. 
However,  after  the  first  ejaculation  of  surprise, 
Monsieur  P-^Ue  inquired  how  his  wife  was ;  and 
on  being  again  assured  that  there  was  nothing  ta 
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fiBW,  and  that  he  would  toon  be  allowed  to.  aee 
]ier«  ha  appeared  to  renfpa.  huDM'lf  to  hi»  twofold 
hlesaing,  ooeemng,  *  Well*  well !  it  cannot  be  pre- 
▼ented ;  it  is  one  more  den  1  expect— mait,  I  not 
lepine.  Two  shildren  at  one  time  is  rather  incon* 
Tenienii  et  very  expensive — mais  n'importe!  I 
cannot  help  him ;  1  most  be  resign  to  it.  (n  this 
manner  he  })hilosophized,  whUie  he  tipped  his 
wine,  looking  into  Uie  fire,  at  the  vame  tune,  in  a 
musing  attitude ;  now  and  then,  howerer,  taking 
out  his  watch,  and  again  expretwing  his  anxiety 
lest  his  dear  wife  should  be  m  danger.  We  had 
some  difficulty  in  preventing  him  from  appearing 
at  his  house  before  the  ruling  powers  there  thought 
proper.  A  third  time  his  messenger  rushed  in, 
more  agitated  and  paie  than  at  tirst.  He  appeared 
to  bring  fatal  news ;  for  his  eyes  Keemed  almost 
bursting  from  their  sockets,  and  his  whole  appear- 
ance was  truly  alarming  to  us  all.  *  Well  f'  we 
simultaneously  exclaimied,  *how  is  Madame?' 
'  She's  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  Doctor  says ; 
but' *  But  what?'  asked  the  agitated  hus- 
band. *  But  she's  gotten  another  bairn !'  replied 
the  messenger.  '  A  noser  shild  !  I '  cried  the  uto- 
nisbed  Frenchman,  starting  from  his  chair,  and 
pushing  his  hair  back  from  hijt  forehead,  with  a 
*wheugh!'  as  if  sudden  heat  had  disturbed  him. 
In  tru£,  he  looked  less  in  sorrow  than  in  Hng<>r  at 
ibis  nnseasonable  augmentation;  and  after  a 
second  pau»e,  in  seeming  reflection^  he  suddenly 
assumed  a  resolute  manner,  as  if  from  a  strong 
effort  of  mental  decision ;  buttoned  up  his  coat  ra- 

5 idly ;  called  for  his  hat,  forced  it  with  a  blow 
own  upon  his  forehead ;  drew  in  his  breath ;  and 
in  a  calm,  yet  determined  voice,  as  he  hastened  oat 
of  the  room,  exclaimed,  as  if  in  soliloquy,  *  1  most 
put  a  stop  to  dis  business !'  " 

Another  Frenchman,  who  has  seen  him 
in  "  Mr.  Wiggins,**  goes  down  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  performance : 

^^  The  Fn^nchman  was  fall  of  compliments ;  be 
was  enchanted  with  *  Monsieur  Viggin ;'  and  de- 
clared be  must  hasten  back  to  his  box  to  see  him 
again,  although  he  professed  to  be  almost  ex- 
hausted with  laughter.  '  I  most  go  to  my  bi^x  to 
laugh  more  den  I  can.  I  never  so  laugh  before;' 
addiog,  with  alow  bow,  <  but  indeed  you  desearve 
to  be  laugh  at  by  everybody.'  " 

Though  this  bit  description  of  M.  Denise*s 
propensity  for  drawing  general  conclusions 
from  particular  facts,  contained  in  the  *'  Trip 
to  Paris,**  is  tolerably  well  known,  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  it : 

^  For  example,  one  branch  of  hb  discourse  is, 
'that  all  the  people  of  England  are  boxeurs.' 
*•  When  I  look  from  my  little  vindo,  in  de  pri^n  at 
Portsmont,  I  see  de  ladies  box,  and  de  gentlemans 
box,  and  sometimes  de^ladies  and  gentlemeus  box 
the  one  wis  de  oder.    Den  I  read  in  de  paper  dat 

de  Duchess  of  U ,  the  Earl  of  C ,  Lady 

G        ■,  and  Lord  F ,  all  go  to  box  at  de  Opera. 

Wen  de  man  is  tried  for  any  crime,  de  witness  oox ; 
and  if  he  be  found  guilty,  the  jury  box.  One  day 
everybody  box— it  hn  Crissmas-day.  De  wash- 
men,  de  beadles,  de  shursbwardcuis  de  constables, 
and  all  de  parish  box,  one  house  after  anoder.  So 
yon  see  the  English  are  a  nation  of  boxeurs.'  " 

Coleridge  was  very  anxious  to  introduce 
him  to  Charles  Lamb.  They  meet  at  din- 
ner; Lamb  is  in  a  wayward  mood,  and  does 


not  please  Coleridge,  or  indeed  any  one  of 
the  company.  C.  lectiures  him*  but,  in 
spite  of  all,  he  is  incorrigible.  To  divert 
attention,  Coleridge  tells  of  his  being  ori- 
ginally intended  for  the  church  ;  and  said, 
also,  that  he  had  preached,  as  he  thought, 
not  unsuccessfully : 

*'  At  this  moment,  fancying  he  saw  aomethingin 
Lamb's  face  that  denoted  a  Incid  infterral,  and 
wishing  to  turn  him  back  from  the  nonaeoae  which 
had  H>  '  spoiled  the  pleasure  of  the  time,'  with  a 
desire,  also,  to  conciliate  the  *ponting  boy,'  as 
he  seemed,  Coleridge  tamed  benignly  towards 
him,  and  observed,  *-  Charles  Lamb,  I  believe  you 
never  heard  me  preach  ?'  ^  As  if  oonoentrating  his 
pent-up  resentment  and  pique  into  one  focus,  and 
with  less  of  his  wonted  hesitation.  Lamb  replied, 
with  great  emphasis,  *  I  ne-ever  heard  joa  do  any- 
thing ehie.'" 

Poor  Paganini  has  been  so  often  aboaed, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  without  just  cause, 
that  we  give  the  following  anecdote  in 
justice  to  him: 

**  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  when  we  arrived  at 
Southampton  we  found  Paganini  annoanced  to 
perform  on  the  morning  of  the  evenias  fixed  fiir 
Mr.  Mathews*  peiformance.  This  jprobable  dis- 
advantage to  the  latter  was  felt  hj  the  gmt 
musiriau,  who  sent  an  agreeable  fnend  of  his, 
to  say  he  would  withdraw,  for  that  he  could 
not  reconcile  to  himself  oppoidng  a  brother 
artist,  especially  Mr.  Mathews,  pleaMatly  adding, 
as  a  reason  for  mature  consideration,  *that 
they  both  performed  on  one  tiring,*  This  fibend 
proposition  was  overruled  by  my  hosbandv  and  as 
it  happened,  no  injury  resulted  to  him  from  the 
more  novel  attracUon.  Paganim  (who  had  seen 
Mr.  Mnthew:^  *<//  /tttme^'  in  his  l^ndon  Kaaou,) 
was  always  most  friendly  to  him,  and  we  subse- 
quently often  met  him  in  society." 

Here  is  a  chapter  of  accidents  enough, 
certainly,  to  make  any  one  full  of  gloomy 
forebodings: 

^  There  seemed,  indeed,  a  fatality  attending  all 
my  hnsband's  movements  from  home.  How  many 
severe  and  dangerous  accidents  did  he  encounter  in 
the  course  of  his  life !  First,  in  Ireland,  in  1 794, 
he  was  almost  drowned,  (I  might  almost  say  ac- 
tuality for  he  suffered  all  the  pains  of  such  a  death.) 
and  wn.4  taken  out  of  tlie  water  in  a  stale  of  total 
insensibility.  In  IbOl  a  heavy  platform  fell  upon 
him  while  acting,  and  he  was  taken  off  the  ^tage  as 
dead.  In  1813  he  was  violently  thrown  from  his 
horse  at  a  reriew,  and  was  threatened  with  dan- 
gerous consequences  afterwards.  In  1807,  on  a 
.  hooting  party,  his  gun  burst  and  shattered  his 
hand«  and  he  wus  many  weeks  after  under  a  sur- 
geon's care.  In  1804  he  was  thrown  out  of  his 
tilbury,  ami  became  lame  for  life.  In  1817  another 
horse  fell  going  down  a  steep  bill  in  a  tilbury,  and 
Mr.  Mathews  was  thrown  over  the  animal's  head, 
and  severely  cut  and  bruised.  In  1827,  while  in 
a. floating  bath  at  Brighton,  the  ^life  preserver' 
turned  round  and  forced  hun  up^m  his  face,  in  which 
po^fition  he  mast  have  been  suflfocated,  had  not  a 
gentleman  witnessed  the  accident  andrRscoed  him 
from  the  danger.  In  the  year  1839,  the  roller  of 
the  drop  scene,  on  the  Plymouth  stage,  fell  upon 
his  head  while  *  at  home'  there,  and  he  was  talen 
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up  to  all  appearance  dead,  and  remained  manj 
murates  in  a  state  of  inseodbilit j.  Four  years  after 
this,  precisely  the  tame  accident  occurred  in  the 
Derotqiort  theatre,  and  with  the  tame  retultt ! 

^^  In  1833,  while  reUrniing from  an  evening  walk, 
a  large  dog  ran  between  his  legs,  and  knocked  him 
down  with  a  violent  shock.  This  accident  again 
placed  him  nnder  surgeon's  hands.  A  few  weeks 
after,  wliile  recovering  from  this  hnri,  another  dog 
threw  him  oflfn  garden  seat,  and  pninfuUy  injnred 
his  band  and  wnst.  Bnt  the  last  trial  was  the 
most  severe  since  that  of  1814." 

It  is  surprising,  that  in  the  work,  with  all 
the  illustrious  array  of  names,  several  of 
them  correspondents  of  Mathews',  there 
are  few  or  none  what  may  be  termed  really 
piquant  letters.  Mathews'  own  we  have 
characterized  already,  Horace  Smith's  are 
of  the  same  school ;  a  long  letter  from  Mrs. 
Butler,  "  my  daughter  Fanny,'*  very  prosy ; 
young  Charles  Mathews'  epistle  from  Istria, 
lively  and  clever,  but  too  long  to  quote. 
Here  is  a  characteristic  bit  from  a  letter  of 
Trelawney's : 

^  This  is  no  conntry  for  onr  delicate  lady  kind, 
or  for  *  tho:!e  that  mingle  maj'  with  the  refined  and 
nobleminded  of  the  old  world.  This  is  an  itinerant 
nation  of  traffickers ;  a  paradise  for  yonr  handi- 
craftsman, yonr  artisan  and  artificer ;  and  I  am 
glad  there  is  snch  a  place  of  refnge  for  the  wretched. 
As  to  me,  1  like  to  go  as  far  as  ^  God  has  any 
ground'  to  see  what  staff  it  is  made  of.  *  *  *  * 
retnms.  Poor  fellow !  it  seems  as  if  every  man  of 
genins  mast  be  wedded  to  some  monstrous  follj. 
Mediocrity  aione  hat  common  tente,  and  keept  the 
high  road  tike  a  retpectabte,  gentlemanly,  damned 
bore  r 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  anecdotes  throughout  the  work,  with 
an  unfortunate  tendency,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  narrator  to  draw  them  out  to  a 
terrible  length.  The  incidents  in  which 
Boruwlaski  the  dwarf,  a  great  friend  of 
Mathews',  figures,  are  generally  interesting; 
George  the  Fourth  comes  off  with  some 
grace,  in  an  account  of  an  interview  between 
bim^  Boruwlaski,  and  Mathews,  more  than 
we  can  say  of  the  fourth  William  ;  who,  to 
our  apprehension,  makes  a  very  sorry  and 
unroyal  figure  in  the  r^nco/i /re  between  him 
and  Mathews;  though  Charles,  who  evidently 
*'  loved  a  lord,"  loads  him  with  encomiums. 
Thestory  of  young  Charles,  which  you  catch 
in  glimpses  through  the  volumes,  amused  and 
interested  us  more  than  anything  else  ;  the 
varieties  of  scene  and  character  which  he 
witnessed,  from  Premiers,  Lords,  and  Walter 
Scott,  to  Greek  girls  in  Istria.  We  have  al- 
luded to  his  graphic  letter  from  Istria  already ; 
the  episode  of  the  Italian  Nanini,  who  fol- 
lowed and  cared  him  on  his  journey  home, 
and  died  a  short  time  after  arriving  in  England, 
so  fraught  with  tender  and  melancholy  in- 
terest ;  and  then  after  all  this  to  see,  as  we 
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have  this  day,  the  embryo  clergyman,  the 
nascent  "Sir  Christopher  Wren,"  an- 
nounced to  appear  as  Michael  Perez,  <'  the 
Copper  Captain,"  in  his  wife's  theatre! — 
that  wife,  Madame  Vestris ! 

In  concluding  our  notice  we  will  remark, 
that  though  not  exactly  what  might  be  an- 
ticipated, these  volumes  possess  a  good  deal 
of  a  gossiping  interest,  and  will  not  fail  to 
amuse. 

Paul  Periwinkles  or,  the  Press-gang. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Cavendish,*'  &'c. ; 
with  Illustrations  by  Phiz.  London 
and  Dublin,  'Tegg  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  tale  "  most  distinctly 
disclaims  the  least  intention  of  trespassing 
on  the  domain  of  Mr.  Dickens,  the  origi- 
nator of  this  species  of  publication,"  and 
this  disclaimer  is  very  necessary,  as  the  un- 
exampled popularity  of  "  Boz"  called  into 
a  short  existence  a  host  of  witless  imitators; 
most  of  whom  are,  we  believe,  now  extinct, 
and  their  lucubrations  gone  the  way  of  all 
waste  paper. 

Paul  Periwinkle  is  a  tale  of  moving  acci- 
dents by  land  and  sea,  and  will  fully  sustain 
the  former  reputation  of  the  writer.  We 
present  a  few  specimens,  not  that  they  are 
the  best  portions,  but  because  they  are  the 
most  easily  extracted.  In  the  father  of  the 
hero,  we  have  a  specimen  of  a  character, 
which,  now-a-days,  is  fast  wearing  away,  the 
"  Britbh"  par  excellence. 

^  Now  there  was  one  idea  in  Sir  Job's  miodv 
most  aptly  carried  out  by  nature  in  his  hage  body, 
and  this  was— BaiTisn.  It  a  matter  was  not 
British^  it  was  nothing.  Towards  this  grand 
stream  flowed  every  little  tributary  that  irrigated 
his  capacious  soul.  He  was  a  Protestant,  because 
it  was  British ;  he  loved  his  wife  and  family — they 
were  all  Britie>h ;  it  was  British  so  to  do.  In  the 
same  spirit  did  he  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  hate  the 
French,  the  four  great  necessaries  of  a  Briton's  life. 
He  swore  most  fervently—  aye,  and  what's  more, 
believed  it  too,  that  one  Eogli<«hman  could  thrash 
three  Frenchmen ;  it  was  a  true  British  principle,  and 
ought  to  be  upheld.  Moreover,  he  had  a  vast  variety 
of  arguments  to  show  that  whatever  had  been  done, 
at  whatever  place,  and  in  whatever  time,  was  done 
by— The  ancient  Britons.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  Sir  Job  Periwinkle  was  hot  and 
baitty,  and  would  have  thought  much  less  of  kicking 
an  offender  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  than  travelling 
the  same  distance.  Everything  about  him  was  in 
the  same  keeping,  his  house,  horses,  dogs,  children, 
servants— even  his  very  oaths  were  ancient  British 
to  the  back  bone.  At  a  proo^  moreover,  of  his 
sincerity,  and  that  his  patnotism  could  stand  that 
harshest  test,  self-interest,  there  was  not  a  collector 
in  the  oountiy,  from  the  extreme  of  window-lights 
to  the  abyss  of  poors'-rates,  but  was  sure  of  instant 
payment,  a  ready  smile,  and  a  bumper  of  port,  on 
the  first  time  of  catling !  mark  that,  good  reader. 
I  f  that  be  not  great,  where  is  grandeur  to  be  found  ? 
The  port  encouraged  the  Britiah  commerce  with 
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Portugal,  and  what  in  tlie  world  was  half  so  Britiah 
as  taxation  V* 

We  are  tempted  to  introduce  our  reader 
to  Admiral  Acorn's  fortification,  but  our 
space  will  not  allow  of  our  giving  the  entire 
scene,  and  it  would  be  injustice  to  divide  it. 
We  must  give  one  or  two  more  of  our 
author's  portraits.  First  comes  Doctor 
Bamboozle : 

*^  Now  the  doctor  was  one  of  tbose  nnmproiis 
excrescences  of  science*  who,  not  content  with  pos- 
sessing a  fair  quantity  of  average  ability,  mnst 
further  the  advance  of  it  by  every  little  species  of 
charlatanism  in  his  power.  A  part  of  this  nystem 
was  the  affecting  the  utmost  eccentricity,  not  only 
in  manner,  but  in  dress.  He  had  a  clever  French 
face,  with  a  singularly  hooked  nose  corresponding ; 
and  some  one  having  accidentally  told  him  of  a 
sort  of  likeness  he  bore  to  Voltaire,  this  may  in  all 
probability  have  given  him  the  hint  of  the  outre 
appearance  he  affected.  His  dress  was  always  that 
of  the  old  gentleman — pantaloons,  silk  stockings, 
buckles,  large  shirt  and  wriMt  frills,  a  coat  that 
seemed  to  have  been  purloined  from  the  wardrobe 
of  the  Great  Frederick,  a  hat  like  a  loaf  of  sugar, 
with  a  broad  brim,  tum(>d  up  all  round,  an 
amber-headed  cane,  and  invariably,  out  of  doors, 
a  large  silk  umbrella,  hung  round  his  neck  by  a 
silver  chain — now  dangling  before,  now  dangling 
behind,  according  to  the  pleasure  and  con- 
venience  of  the  wearer.  Whenever  questioned 
as  to  the  reason  of  this  singular  custom,  his 
reply  was  invariably  the  same— *  That  umbrella, 
good  gentleman,  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
things  in  nature.  It  is  not  my  barometer — no,  nor 
even  solely  my  pluviantidor— certainly  not.  It  is 
more  than  both,  sir.  It's  my  baro-regulator. 
Whenever  I  want  a  fine  day,  sir,  I  always  hang 
that  umbrella  round  my  neck,  and  not  a  cloud  ever 
thinks  of  breathing  its  moist  influence  on  that 
quarter  of  the  land  where  /  am.  On  the  other 
hand ;  does  the  earth  appear  parched  ?  is  the  grass 
dying  ?  are  the  crops  famished  ?  and  the  fanners 
com^aining  ?  I  have  but  to  leave  that  illustrious 
parapluie  at  home,  and  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
rains  descend  incontinently.' " 

The  external  man  of  Jonathap  Kickup, 
ex-clerk  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  is  in  ad- 
mirable keeping. 

*^  In  height,  Jonathan  Kickup  stood  some  five 
feet  ten  inches ;  his  limbs  were  all  of  strong  and 
fine  proportions,  and  presented  to  the  eye  little 
beyond  the  ordinary  appearance  of  such  a  figure. 
It  is  true,  that  the  apparel  ia  which  they  were  clad 
was  donned  in  that  dainty  style  which  at  his  time  of 
life — some  forty  years  —and  in  his  station,  bespeak 
a  touch  of  the  dandy  disease.  His  black  trousers 
were  carefully  strapped  down,  with  as  great  a  degree 
of  tension  as  the  somewhat  attenuated  texture  of 
their  knees  would  warrant,  without  fear  of  rupture. 
The  blue  coat  also  was  carefully  buttoned  round 
the  waist ;  and  despite  some  portions  of  the  gilding 
being  worn  off  it?  brass  buttons,  would  doubtless 
have  been  a  very  smart  affair,  bnt  for  the  little  dis- 
crepancies of  a  tiny  hole  in  the  left  elbow,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  button-holes  having  given  way  and 
been  darned  over.  The  hat,  however,  atoned  for 
all.  In  brim — in  height— in  depth  and  breadth — 
the  hat  indeed  was  irreproachable  !  While  several 
truly  charming  ladies — most  discreet  women,  too, 
in  every  other  act  of  Hfe— declared  their  hearts  cap* 


toredaioght!  And  the  Jaunty  eock  with  wlddi  it 
was  worn !— Oh !  nothing,  on  onr  honour,  eanld 
be  said  against  the  bat  -except  that  it  turned  vp 
slightly,  from  long  wear,  behmd ;  and  Jooatkaii, 
from  sheer  necessity,  was  obliged  te  make  **'  tiie 
majority  equal,"  by  wearing  the  wrong  part  before. 
Some  sons  of  jealousy  did  object,  that  its  ooloiir 
was  of  that  hoe  termed  ^*  brown- black ;"  and  this 
objection  they  strengthened^  by  the  assertion,  that 
it  no  longer  possessed  a  nap.  Jonathan  replied, 
that  his  hat  was  like  himself— wide  awake,  and  thmt 
he  held  it  on  a  tenure  somewhat  similar  to  that  by 
which  the  Lombard  kings  did  their  iron  crown. 
He  could  not  say  God  had  given  it  him ;  No ! — bnt 
no  man  would  have  been  more  ready  to  exclatnL, 
^  Beware  who  touches  it'  " 

"  The  grand  court  of  the circuit,* 

overflows  with  legal  fun.  This  court  is  sup- 
posed to  be  held  by  the  members  of  the  bar 
on  circuit,  at  one  of  the  principal  assize  towns. 
The  court  is  held  after  dinner,  the  junior 
member  of  the  circuit  presiding,  and  various 
burlesques  on  the  proceedings  of  the  graver 
courts  are  enacted.  We  can  only  make 
room  for  one  extract — an  Attorney- General 
is  to  be  elected,  Mr.  Crimson  rises  to  pro- 
pose Mr.  Harry  Versatile  Botherem,  in 
whom  our  readers  may  recognise  an  ex- 
chancellor  famed  for  his  "  Universal  Know- 
ledge," of  whom,  when  raised  to  that  high 
office,  some  wit  said,  "  What  a  pity  he  does 
not  know  a  little  equity,  as  he  would  then 
have  a  smattering  of  everything.** 

*'  *■  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  grand  court,'  continned 
he,  after  opening  his  speech,  to  whidi  onr  space 
forces  us  to  do  the  injustice  of  abridgment,  *■  the 
first  matter  before  you  is  the  appointment  of  one 
of  your  chief  officers,  the  .-Ittortieff-GeneraL  AU 
important  as  this  po9t  is,  we  are  happy  in  having 
two  moHt  eligible  candidates.  The  first  on  the  list 
is  of  respectable  standing,  Mr.  Harry  Versatile 
Botherem,  more  commonly  called  Harry  Hotherem. 
—(Applause.)— Well  he  bears  out  his  name. 
The  8umame  of  Botherem,  I  need  not  remark, 
is  one  that  has  always  been  of  high  standing 
and  consideration  at  the  bar.  That  he  either  is  or 
will  be  the  Lord  Harry,  seems  already  settled— at 
least  among  the  ladies.  As  to  his  being  versatile, 
I  am  well  assured  that  no  reader  of  the  "•  Blue- 
wasp-with-the-yellow-back"  review  can  entertain  a 
doubt  of  that^  The  most  overwhelming  proofs 
exist,  not  only  in  the  aforesaid  Indigo  and  Gamboge 
Journal,  but  in  ten  encyclopaedias,  eighteen  maga** 
zines,  four  histories,  forty-four  miscellanies,  two 
poems,  half  a  dozen  novels,  tme  sot  of  *•  Memmn^* 
nine  hundred  and  ninety  pamphlets,  together 
with  endless  *new  editions'  iucluding  one  of 
the  <  Faery  Quee/ty  which  created  great  disap- 
pointment at  the  time  of  its  publication,  from  the 
badness  of  the  Italian  proofs^  though  pulled  on  very 
costly  paper.  I  gay,  in  all  these,  the  versatilitr  of 
my  learned  friend  is  brilliantly  apparent ;  nothmg, 
gentlemen,  surpassr>s  his  knowleuiro  of  chemistry 
but  his  acquaintance  with  engineering,  his  engi- 
neering is  excelled  only  by  his  theology,  his  theology 
only  beat  by  his  knowledge  of  whist,  his  whist  only 
competed  by  his  hydrostatics,  his  hydrostatics  by 
his  pyrotechnics ;  and  nothing,  if  I  may  use  an  ^- 
presHion  somewhat  familiar  as  well  as  apposite- 
nothing  takes  the  shine  out  of  his  pyrotechnics  hot 
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hif  Sunday  scbooUng.  Tliexi  agam,  the  worth  of 
his  Sunday  schooling  is  only  to  be  outweighed  by 
hii  botany,  his  botany  by  his  cross-examination, 
and  the  last  by  his  art  in  compliments. — Not  that 
I  mean  in  the  least  degree  to  insinuate  my 
learned  friend  was  ever  known  to  *•  gloze/ 
No!  his  is  that  style  of  elegant  complunenty 
to  which  nothing  can  approximate  out  his 
art  of  sarcasm.  Then  again,  gentlemen,  his  Bar- 
casm  is  only  distanced  by  \a»  geology,  his  geology 
by  his  dexterity  at  operative  snrgery,  and  his  sur- 
gery by  his  devotion  to  the  sex.  Nor  can  we  paose 
here,  for  his  devotion  to  the  sex,  I  make  bold  to 
affirm,  was  never  rivalled  by  aught  except  his  ma- 
thematics,hi8  mathematics  by  his  skill  in  languages, 
and  his  languages  by  his  connoisseurship  in  foreign 
brandj  and  wines.  I  have  heard  something  whis- 
pered touching  his  knowledge  of  drill  and-platoon 
exercise,  and  book-keeping  by  double-entry ;  nau- 
tical manoeuvres,  and  skill  in  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  medidne.  But  as  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  diese  are  his  mere  lighter  amusements,  <o 
which  he  is  only  driven  on  a  pinch,  I  pass  them  one 
and  an.  Out  of  kindness,  doubtless,  to  his  brothers 
of  the  robe,  however,  he  has  left  one  little  ac- 
quisition untouched — a  barren  rock  in  the  ocean  of 
his  acquirements  unexplored.  Need  I  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  it  is  the  lata  /" 

In  the  third  Number  the  author  takes  us 
to  sea ;  here  he  is  completely  at  home,  the 
storm,  and  the  wreck  of  the  Nero,  contain 
many  scenes  of  great  power.  We  marked 
several  for  extract,  but  having  already 
exceeded  our  space,  we  can  give  but  one. 
The  Nero  is  under  weigh  for  the  West 
Indies,  when  a  boat  comes  alongside  with 
impressed  men. 

^  But  though  one  half  the  crew  were  thus  set 
free  from  the  duty  of  working  the  ship,  they  did 
not  attempt  to  go  below.  That  curiosity  which  we 
all  poKsess,  to  inspect  either  the  unfortunate  who 
are  plunged  beneath,  or  those  who  are  placed  be- 
yond us,  induced  all  hands  to  loiter  still  on  deck, 
to  view  the  twenty  new  pressed  men,  who  had  that 
morning  been  drafted  from  the  guard,  to  fill  up 
tlieir  scanty  complement  for  foreign  service.  The 
pinnace  at  length  was  slowly  hauled  alongside  to 
leeward,  and  then,  while  the  marines  with  their 
charged  fire-arms  kept  strict  watch,  the  victims  of 
the  pressgang  slowly  ascended  the  ship's  side. 
Many  of  Uiem  had  never  mounted  but  one  oefore — 
others  were  still  unable  to  ascend  the  frigate —some, 
to  whom- the  method  was  but  too  well  known,  rose 
with  many  a  bitter  curse  upon  their  lips — ^while 
one  resolutely  fiung  himself  down  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  and  swore  that  no  persuasion  should  ever 
induce  him  to  enter  such  a  prison  I  Vain  resis- 
tance !  the  end  of  a  rope  was  fastened  round  the 
'  prostrate  body,  and  in  a  few  seconds  it  was  hauled 
up  upon  the  quarter-deck,  with  as  much  distinction, 
respect,  and  feeling,  as  the  quarter  of  a  slaughtered 
bullock  would  have  been. 

^  The  melancholy  row  stood  ranged^  at  length.  A 
sentry  posted  at  the  gangway  forbade  aU  retreat  to 
the  biof^.  The  ship  was  hove  to— the  tackles  rigged 
aloft — the  pinnace  hoisted  in-board  and  stowed 
away — the  last  communication  with  the  shore  they 
loved,  cut  off— -the  land  on  which  they  had  been 
bom,  the  country  that  still  held  their  wives,  their 
children,  or  those  who,  possessing  the  relationship 
of  neither,  were  as  dear  as  both— that  land,  the 
boasted  home  of  freedozft— fhe  vaunted  xefage  from 


every  tyranny  and  oppression,  was  in  sight,  almost 
within  grasp — the  very  air  they  breathed  was  re- 
dolent of  its  odours,  and  yet  now  they  beheld  them- 
selves torn  from  everything  they  held  most  dear, 
•and  borne  away,  they  knew  not  whither,  by  the 
very  act  of  that  government — the  sufferance  of  that 
very  society,  which,  with  equal  falsehood  and  rob- 
bery, had  taxed  them  for  yielding  '  protection,'  and 
insulted  them  with  the  mockery  of  mutual  assis- 
tance. Oh!  iniquitous  anomaly!  most  impudent 
illusion!  The  savage  who  ranges  wild  on  the 
shores  of  New  Zealand,  and  feeds  on  the  half- 
roasted  flesh  of  the  prisoner  whom  the  strength  of 
his  arm  has  taken,  possesses  nobler  laws,  and  a 
more  generous  society. 

''  But  there  they  stood— broken-hearted  and  de- 
solate—the twenty  new  pressed  men — the  victims 
of  despair  and  the  most  treacherous  cruelty — many 
of  them  now  for  the  first  time  upon  the  sea,  and 
all  on  the  road  to  the  most  xmhealthy  region  in  the 
world — where  the  breath  of  the  pestilence  was  to 
aid  the  sword  of  the  enemy  and  the  sorrows  of  their 
own  bosoms,  in  outstripping  the  pangs  of  hell,  and 
hastening  those  of  death!  Could  the  hearts  of 
those  twenty  have  been  mercifully  laid  open,  and 
mental  vision  have  been  temporarily  endowed  with 
material  power,  what  an  anatomy  of  the  passions 
would  have  been  seen !  AU  the  most  toucning  re- 
lations of  life  riolated — all  the  sweetest  and  the 
tenderest  ties  rudely  torn  asunder — all  that  the 
mind  can  image  and  the  heart  forbode  of  sorrow 
and  distress  embodied  with  all  the  magic  quickness 
of  a  dream  and  the  sternness  of  reality. 

^^  The  crew  stood  grouped  at  a  little  distance  on 
the  lee  gangway,  watching  with  a  mute  and  melan- 
choly interest  ike  expression  on  each  countenance, 
as  the  captain,  the  first  lieutenant,  and  the  clerk, 
went  round  taking  down  the  names,  and  allotting 
their  various  stations  to  all  in  the  duties  of  the 
ship. 

"  Some,  pale  and  deathlike,  with  sickness,  confine- 
ment, and  mental  agony,  were  unable  to  render 
any  answers  at  all  to  the  queries  addressed  to  them. 
Others,  who  had  been  at  sea  before,  replied  in  a 
sullen  dogged  tone,  that  seemed  to  fear  the  autho- 
rity against  which  it  well  knew  the  futility  of  kick- 
ing ;  while  in  the  flashing  blood-shot  fiery  eye,  the 
swollen  and  compressed  lip,  might  }^  read  the  deep 
but  silent  vow  of  future  vengeance. 

^*  Many  implored  most  bitterly  to  be  let  go,  aQeg- 
ing  their  utter  uselessness  as  sailors  ;  but  to  these 
no  answers  were  returned  but  the  vain  command  of 
silence.  Others  again  raved,  and  protested  at  the 
atrocious  outrage  upon  their  liberty,  and  told  the 
circumstances  of  suspense  and  difficulty  in  vthich 
their  forced  absence  must  have  left  their  families ; 
while  one,  named  Henly,  a  tall,  fine,  manly  fellow, 
seeminaly  not  more  than  four-and-twenty,  threw 
himself  on  his  knees,  embraced  the  certain's  feet, 
and  vrith  the  rude  but  melting  eloquence  of  ago- 
nized feeling,  implored  to  be  let  go.  He  had  been 
seized,  he  said,  wnile  on  the  road  to  fetch  the  doctor 
to  his  Young  wife,  in  labour  with  her  first  child. 
Four  nights  had  passed  ^oe  he  was  dragged  on 
board  the  Relentless,  and  whether  mother  or  child, 
or  one  or  both,  or  neither,  lived  or  died,  he  knew 
no  more  than  the  deck  on  which  he  knelt.  The 
distraction  of  his  mind — the  intensity  of  his  love — 
the  madness  of  his  separation — all  were  painted 
with  an  unstudied  strength — that  affected  every 
hearer.  Why  should  he  be  kept  ?  Could  he  be 
useful  to  them  who  had  never  before  ventured  so 
far  even  in  an  open  boat— whose  mind  was  so  mad- 
dened by  suspense  ^t  he  knew  not  scarcely 
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whether  he  dreamed  or  lived  P—What  had  he  done  ? 
— Why  nhoiild  he  and  all  belonging  to  him  meet  a 
fate  more  relentlens  than  wa«  shown  to  the  mar* 
derer  at  the  gallowi?^To  eerre  hia  country! — 
where — ^how— to  what  pnrpoae  coald  he  serve  his. 
country  better  than  by  mmaaning  on  shore  sapport- 
ing  the  wife  that  he  loved^  the  child  that  depended 
on  him — the  sister  he  protected,  and  the  mother 
that  bore  him,  by  the  industry  of  his  bands  ?  All 
these  must  come  to  want  and  misery  if  he  were 
taken  from  them.  Perhaps  even  now  their  agony 
wa:)  exceeding  his.  The  very  life  of  two  might  de- 
pend on  his  succouring  them  then.  He  wns  a 
cabinet-maker,  and  not  a  sailor.  W  by  then  should 
he  be  kept?  It  would  be  useless  cruelty,  lie 
could  not  and  he  would  not  live  to  serve  a  country 
that  could  use  him  so. 

**-  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Not  a  muscle  of  Captain 
Fidget's  face  moved  in  answer  to  the  appeal  made 
to  him,  and  without  even  desiring  the  poor  wretch 
to  rise  from  his  feet,  which  he  still  embraced,  he 
turned  slightly  to  his  first  lieutenant — 

**  *■  Mr.  Toggle,  as  this  man  says  he  is  a  cabinet- 
maker, put  him  into  the  carpenter's  crew — you'll 
find  him  very  useful.  I  shall  stand  a  chance,  at 
last)  of  getting  a  good  sideboard  made/ 

**'  The  poor  expectant  wretch,  with  protruding 
eyes,  lips  tremulously  quivering,  and  muscles 
stretched  to  the  last  degree  of  tension,  was  vainly 
hoping  for  the  senteuce  that  was  to  set  him 
free.  The  eflforts  made  in  pleading  his  unhappy 
cause,  had  for  a  moment  caused  a  hectic  colour 
to  chase  away  the  deadly  pallor  that  before 
•at  on  Ms  sunk  cheeks;  the  light  glicstenlug 
on  the  half-dried  tears,  for  a  second  appeared 
almost  as  bright  as  his  fevered  and  restless 
eye :  but  when  he  heard  this  sentence,  the  last  effort 
of  life  seemed  over — every  motive  for  further  ex- 
ertion gone.  His  eyes  closed— his  hands  relaxed 
their  clasp^his  head  sunk  on  his  bosom— and 
then  rolled  down  upon  the  deck,  when,  as  from  a 
mass  of  pliant  clay.  Captain  Fidget  extricated  his 
feet,  and  passed  on  to  the  last  of  the  pressed  men." 

We  cannot  afford  room  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  scene,  the  death  of  poor 
Henly,  or  the  subsequent  loss  of  the  frigate, 
through  the  obstinacy  of  the  captain,  and 
we  have  made  no  allusion  to  the  main  plot 
of  the  story;  but  we  trust  we  have  done 
enough  to  induce  our  readers  to  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  entire  work. 

Travels  in  Souih'Eastem  Asia,  By  the 
Kev.  HowABD  Malcom,  of  Boston, 
U.S.    London,  Tilt;  Dublin,  Gumming. 

Mr.  Malcom  was  sent  out  on  a  mis- 
sionary tour  by  one  of  the  great  American 
missionary  societies,  in  the  year  1835,  and 
visited  the  Burman  empire,  Hindustan, 
Malaga,  Siam,  and  China  ;  his  attention 
was  chiefly  directed  to  the  state  of  the  mis- 
sions ;  but  his  work  contains  valuable  ob- 
servations on  the  social  condition,  commerce, 
and  productions  of  the  countries  through 
which  he  travelled. 

To  those  interested  in  foreign  missions 
this  work  will  be  peculiarly  interesting,  and 
to  these  it  is  principally  uddressed,    Wt 


will  confine  oarselyes  to  giving  some  icconnt 
of  such  portions  of  the  book  as  are  of  more 
general  interest.  The  <<  Digested  Notes  on 
the  Burman  Empire,"  appended  to  the  first 
volume,  give  a  compendious  view  of  the 
productions,  manners  and  customs,  govern- 
ment and  religion  of  the  Burmans. 

Before  the  late  war  with  England,  the 
territory  under  the  rule  of  the  Butmans 
was  one  thousand  miles  long,  and  six  hun- 
dred broad  ;  by  the  treaty  concluded  on  the 
24th  February,  1835,  several  provinces, 
embracing  a  territory  of  about  40,000  square 
miles,  were  ceded  to  the  English,  and  others 
declared  independent  under  British  protec- 
tion. The  extreme  length  of  the  kingdom, 
as  then  settled,  is  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  and  the  extreme  breadth  about  four 
hundred.  The  result  of  the  war  has  been, 
according  to  our  author,  that 

«»  From  that  time,  the  kingdom  has  been  ad- 
vancing in  cirilization  and  prositerity.  No  longer 
at  liberty  to  make  war  ni)on  \ii  neighboor— its 
frontier  is  quiet  and  secure.  Aoqnainted  better 
with  foreigners,  iu  pride  is  abated,  and  beneiicial 
iuuovntions  are  less  resisted.  The  govenunent, 
j  though  unaltered  in  its  model,  is  in  some  respects 
!  better  administered,  and  commerce  is  increased." 

The  general  features  of  the  country  are 
widely  diversified  ;  it  is  everywhere  fertile 
and  beautiful,  and  occupied  by  a  people  of 
great  activity  and  acutcness. 

^*  The  upper  country  is  mountainous  through- 
out; the  highest  ranges  being  to  the  norUi  and 
north-east  uf  the  cspital.  The  scenery  of  theee 
elevated  regions  is  beautiful,  and  the  climate  salu- 
brious. Extensive  forests  comprising  a  great  variety 
of  excell«'nt  timber  coirer  the  heights;  while  the 
valleys  are  Jangle,  cultivated  in  many  places,  and 
abounding  in  Iruit  trees.  The  coasts  and  water- 
courses  are  eminently  fertile,  and  contain  the  chief 
part  of  the  population.  By  far  the  largest  portion 
of  the  country  is  uninhabited. 

<^The  climate  of  Bnrmnh  differs  greatly  in  the 
higher  and  lower  districts,  bnt  is  everywhere  salu- 
brious to  natives  where  the  jungle  is  cleared. 
Ample  proof  of  this  is  visible  in  their  robust  i^pear^ 
ance  and  muscular  power.  Foreigners  find  most 
parts  of  the  seacoast  healthy,  to  a  degree  not  found 
in  most  parts  of  India." 

The  country  appears  to  abound  in  mineral 
products,  but  from  the  imperfect  means  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  mines  are  little  worked. 
Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Iron,  tin,  and  lead,  are  also  abundant. 
The  diamonds  found  in  the  country  are 
small ;  but  rubies,  reputed  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  world,  are  obtained  in  great  numbers. 
Sapphires  are  very  abundant,  and  often  of 
surprising  size.  Jasper,  amethyst,  chryso- 
lite, loadstone,  marble,  noble,  serpentine, 
and  amber,  are  also  found ;  the  two  latter  in 
almost  unlimited  quantities* 
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Nitre,  salt,  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  petro- 
leum, exist  in  great  plenty.  At  Sagaing, 
and  some  places  north  of  it,  are  quarries  of 
excellent  marble,  some  of  which  is  very 
fine.  Coal  of  excellent  quality,  both  anthra* 
cite  and  bituminous,  has  been  discovered  in 
various  places,  but  has  not  been  brought 
into  use. 

The  soil  of  the  maritime  portions  of 
Burmah  is,  perhaps,  unsurpassed  in  fertility ; 
£irther  inland,  the  country  becomes  undu- 
lating, but  it  is  scarcely  less  fertile.  Nearly 
all  the  valuable  trees  of  Farther  India  are 
found;  but  while  the  people  are  thus  sup- 
plied with  a  profusion  of  valua4)le  timber, 
they  are  far  below  their  neighbours  in 
the  case  of  fruit  trees,  and  have  them 
generally  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Amongst  the  valuable  vegetable  products 
are,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  black  pepper  and 
indigo.  The  tea  plant  is  indigenous  in  all 
the  northern  provinces;  large  quantities  are 
prepared  for  exportation  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  Mr.  Malcom  pronounces 
it  equal  to  the  best  black  tea  of  China.  The 
sugar-cane  attains  its  full  size  and  richness 
in  fertile  spots,  and  sugar  might  be  exported 
to  a  great  extent.  Millions  of  acres,  adapted 
toitsmost  successful  cultivation,  lie  entirely 
uninhabited.  1  he  natives  only  raise  a  little 
merely  to  be  eaten  in  its  natural  state.  The 
Chinese  round  Umerapoora  make  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  excellent  light-brown 
sugar,  which  is  sold  very  cheap. 

Their  domestic  animal:^)  aro  few,  none 
being  reared  for  food,  as  their  religion  for- 
bids the  use  of  animal  food. 

The  population  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated; Cox  made  it  8,000,000,  Balbi 
allows  it  only  3,700,000.  Mr.  Malcom 
estimates  the  inhabitants  speaking  the  Bur- 
man  tongue  at  3,000,000,  and  the  Shyans 
at  probably  3,000,000  more,  and  allowing 
for  other  subsidiary  tribes,  thinks  the  esti- 
mate of  Cox  very  nearly  correct.  Their 
personal  appearance  we  describe  in  Mr. 
Malcom's  words: 

The  people,  thoogU  not  so  tall  m  the  Hindus, 
are  more  athletic.  The  avemge  height  of  men  is 
aboat  lire  feet  two  inchen,  and  women  foar  feet 
ten  inches ;  that  is  to  say,  aboat  four  or  five  inches 
Ehorter  than  the  average  height  of  Europeans. 
Women  have  more  slender  limbs  than  men,  bnt 
Me  nniversallj  square  shouldered.  Corpulence  is 
not  more  freqaentthan  in  this  country.  In  features 
thej  are  totally  dissimilar  to  the  Hindus,  and 
rather  resemble  the  Malays,  especially  in  the  pro- 
minence of  cheek-bones  and  squareness  of  the 
jtir.  The  nose  is  never  prominent,  but  often  fiat, 
and  the  lips  generally  thick.  The  complexion  of 
young  children,  and  those  who  have  not  been  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  is  thatof  our  brightest  mulattoes. 
Few,  except  among  the  higher  classes,  retain  Xtda 


degree  of  fairness,  bat  none  ever  become,  by  many 
shades,  so  black  as  Hindus.  I  saw  few  whose  com- 
plexions wnre  clear  enough  to  discover  a  blush. 
The  standard  of  beauty  seems  to  be  delicate  yel- 
low ;  and  in  full  dress  a  cosmetic  is  used  by  ladies 
and  children  which  imparts  this  tint.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  this  hue  should  be  admired  not  only 
here,  but  among  the  almost  black  natives  of  Hin- 
dustan, and  the  many-coloured  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  ocean. 

^*'  The  hair  of  the  head  is  very  abundant,  always 
black,  rather  coarse,  and  rendered  glossy  by  fre- 
quent anointings.  On  the  limbs  and  breast  there 
is  none :  strongly  contrasting  in  this  respect  with 
the  Hindus,  whose  bodies  are  almost  covered  with 
hair.  Their  beard  is  abundant  on  the  upper  lip, 
butnever  extends  over  the  cheeks,  and  is  but  scanty 
on  the  chin. 

^^  Puberty  does  not  occur  much  earlier  than  with 
us,  and  wometi  bear  children  to  nearly  as  late  a 
period.  The  average  length  of  life  seems  not  pec^ 
coptibly  different  from  that  of  £urope." 

The  houses  of  the  Burmans  are  mostly 
of  wood,  and,  except  among  the  higher 
classes,  very  inartificial  in  their  structure  ; 
it  would  appear  that  they  are  prohibited 
from  erecting  stone  dwellings.  The  size 
and  architectural  embellishments  of  each 
house  is  regulated  by  the  rank  of  the  owner, 
and  any  deviation  is  strictly  punished.  Mr. 
Malcom  gives  them  much  credit  for  the  ar- 
chitectural skill  displayed  in  their  pagodas 
and  other  public  buildings,  several  of  which, 
he  says,  are  truly  noble,  and  would  do 
honour  to  any  people. 

We  pass  over  a  chapter  on  dress  and 
ornaments.  We  must  quote  their  mode  of 
kissing  : 

^*  Instead  of  a  slight  touch  of  the  lips,  as  with 
us,  they  apply  the  mouth  and  nose  closely  to  the 
persons  cheek,  and  draw  in  the  breath  strongly,  n 
if  smelling  a  delightful  perfume.  Hence,  instead 
of  saying,  *  give  me  a  kiss,'  they  say,  *•  give  me  a 
smell.'  There  is  no  word  in  their  language  which 
translates  our  word  kiss." 

I'he  Burmese  appear  to  be  a  most  to* 
bacco-loving  nation  : 

^'  Smoking  tobacco  is  prevalent  amoog  botb 
sexes,  aad  is  commenced  by  children  as  soon  as  they 
are  weaned,  I  have  seen  little  creatures  of  one 
or  two  or  three  years,  stark  naked,  tottering^ 
about  with  a  lighted  cigar  in  their  moutli.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  become  smokers 
even  be/ore  they  are  weaned^  the  mother  often 
taking  the  cheroot  from  her  mouth  and  putting 
it  into  that  of  the  infant  !" 

Our  author's  estimate  of  the  Burman 
character  is  interesting,  though  he  appears 
angry  with  them  for  having  moderate  de- 
sires. We  question  whether  they  are  not 
as  happy,  and  as  moral  too,  in  their  sim- 
plicity, as  those  who  "wear  themselves 
out  in  endeavouring  to  surpass  their  neigh^ 
hours  in  dress,  food,  furniture,  or  house  :" 
*'  The  Burman  character  differs,  in  many  points, 
from  that  of  the  Hindus  and  other  £ast  Indians. 
They  are  more  lively,  active,  aad  indostriooA,  and, 
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fhougli  fond  of  repoie^  are  Heldom  idle  when  there 
10  an  inducement  for  exertion.  When  inch 
inducement  offers,  thej  exhibit  not  onlj  great 
strength,  but  courage  and  persererance,  and  often 
accomplish  what  we  should  think  scarcely  possible. 
But  these  valuable  traits  are  rendered  nearly 
useless  by  the  want  of  a  higher  ffrade  of  civih- 
sation.  The  poorest  classes,  nimished  bj  a 
happy  climate  with  all  necessaries,  at  the  price  of 
on^  occasiooallabour,  and  the  few  who  are  above 
that  necessity,  find  no  proper  pursuits  to  fill  up 
their  leisure.  Books  are  too  scarce  to  enable  them 
to  improve  by  reading,  and  games  grow  wearisome. 
The  pleasures  and  even  the  follies  of  refined 
sodetT,  call  forth  talents,  diffuse  wealth,  and 
stimulate  business ;  but  here  are  no  such  excite- 
ments. Sloth,  then,  must  be  the  repose  of  the 
poor,  and  the  business  of  the  rich.  From  this  they 
resort  to  the  chase,  the  seine,  or  athletic  sports ; 
and  from  those  relapse  into  quiescent  indulgence. 
Ko  elements  exist  for  the  improvement  of  posterity, 
and  socoeMive  generations  pass,  like  the  crops  upon 
fhnr  fields.  Instead  of  the  many  ob|ects  or  an 
American's  ambition,  and  the  unoeamng  anxiety 
to  amass  property,  the  Burman  sets  a  limit  to  his 
desires,  and  when  that  is  reached,  gives  himself  to 
repose  and  enjoyment.  Instead  of  wearing  himself 
out  in  endeavounto  surpass  his  neighbours  in  dress, 
food,  furniture,  or  house,  he  easily  attains  the  cus- 
tomary standard,  beyond  which  he  seldom  desires 
to  go.'' 

We  could  point  out  countries  nearer  home 
where  ^  idleness  is  the  business  of  the  rich," 
but  where  such  words  as  '*  quiescent  indul- 
gence" might  as  well  not  exist  in  the  voca- 
bulary, for  any  business  the  poor  have  with 
theniy  and  though  the  Burmans  have  no 
books  to  employ  their  leisure  time,  they 
are  not  much  worse  off  than  our  poor,  who 
have  no  leisure  time  to  devote  to  books. 

Women  appear  to  hold  as  high  a  posi- 
tion as  in  any  other  country: 

**  '*  Their  intercourse  is  open  and  unrtttricted,  not 
only  with  their  own  countr>'men,  but  with  foreign- 
ers. The  umversal  custom  is  to  give  them  the 
custody  of  their  husbands*  cash ;  and  by  them  is 
done  the  chief  part  of  all  buying  and  selnng,  both 
in  shops  and  in  the  bazaar.  They  dean  rice,  bring 
water,  weave,  and  cook ;  but  hard  work  of  all 
lands,  universal  custom  assigns  to  men.  They  are 
by  no  means  denied  education,  nor  is  any  impedi- 
ment placed  in  the  way  of  their  attaining  it ;  but 
the  monastic  character  of  the  schools  prevents  ad- 
mission there.  Private  schools  for  girls  are 
common  in  large  places.  Females  of  the  higher 
classes  do  not  contemn  induxtry,  or  affect  the  lan- 
guid listlessness  of  some  Orientals.  A  British  am- 
bassador, when  formally  presented  to  the  mother 
of  the  queen,  observed  in  one  of  the  galleries  three 
or  four  looms  at  work,  operated  by  the  maidens  of 
her  housdiold." 

The  Burmans  entertain  veryanU-Mal- 
ihuaan  doctrines,  and  deem  the  increase  of 
population  the  glory  and  strength  of  the 
country.  Marmges  are  contracted  early, 
and  the  young  choose  for  themselves  without 


any  match-makinff  interference  of  parents. 
Divorces  are  easily  obtained  ;  alwap  on 
the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties,  but  if  one 
seek  to  put  away  the  other,  a  law  process 
is  necessary.  Women  have  the  same  pri- 
vileges as  men  in  this  respect. 

The  Burmese  ordinarily  live  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  suffer  from  few  diseases. 

We  pass  over  an  interesting  diapter  on 
their  amusements,  to  give  a  short  account 
of  their  government  and  laws,  abridged  from 
our  author : 

*^  The  monarch  is  absolute.  Custom  and  con- 
venience require  him  to  ask  counsel  of  the  nobles 
touching  important  matters,  but  he  is  not  boond 
to  adopt  it;  and  often  treats  his  courtly  advijiers 
with  bttle  ceremony.  No  of&oe,  title,  or  rank,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  king,  is  hereditary.  Promotion  in 
open  to  all  classes.    . 

**  Next  in  rank  to  the  royal  fiunily  an»  the 
woon-gyees,  or  public  ministers  of  state.  Of  thew^ 
there  are  commonly  four,  but  sometimes  five  or  six, 
forming  a  court  or  council,  which  sits  daily  in  the 
ot-dau. 

^  Below  these  are  the  woon-douks,  or  aasiatant 
woons,  who  assists  at  the  lotrdan,  and  express  their 
opinions.  They  have  no  right  to  vote,  but  may  re- 
cord their  dissent. 

^*  Of  about  the  same  grade,  but  rather  inferior, 
are  the  a-twen-woons,  of  whom  there  are  gene- 
rally from  four  to  six.  These  constitute  the  ca- 
binet, or  privy  council,  and  have  access  to  the  king 
at  all  times.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  mi- 
nutely the  other  grades  of  officers  ;  thev  descend  in 
regular  progression,  down  to  the  head  man  of  a 
hamlet ;  each  exercising  arbitrary  sway  over  those 
next  him. 

»*  The  life  of  men  in  power  is  dirided  between 
idleness,  sensuality,  intrigue,  and  oppression.  To 
their  superiow  they  cannot  without  danger  avoid 
flattery,  fawning,  luid  deceit.  From  inlieriors  they 
derive  a  maintenance  by  fraud,  deoeit»  bribery,  and 
riolence.  General  knowledge  is  beyond  their  reach, 
for  the  books  of  the  country  do  not  contain  it. 
The  liberality  and  intelligence  gained  from  inter- 
course with  foreigners  is  wanting,  for  this  also  they 
do  not  have.  From  the  first  to  last  they  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  harpies,  who  seek  only  their  own 
advantage,  and  neither  love  nor  pity  uie  people.*' 

A  pretty  picture  this,  of  the  blessings  of 
absolute  power.  This  chapter  abounds  with 
instances  of  wretchedness  and  injustice, 
produced  by  the  exercise  of  irresponsible 
authority. 

We  had  intended  extracting  further  from 
these  volumes,  but  want  of  space  compels 
OS  to  come  to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  and 
we  can  only  recommend  the  book  to  our 
readers  as  giving  a  minute  and  comprehend 
sive  account  of  the  countries  visited  by  the 
author,  written  in  a  clever  style,  and 
generally  unnrqudiced.  We  could,  how- 
ever, wish  that  some  passages  referring  to 
rival  sects  were  omitted. 
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Li  iiitrodttciog  this  part  of  oar  labour,  we  deem 
it  necessary  to  observe,  tb&t  we  intend  it  to  sup- 
ply an  acknowledged  and  generally  felt  deficiency 
existing  in  all  our  Irish  journals,  daily,  weekly, 
and  monthly,  the  want  of  a  regular  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  various  sdentific  societies,  the 
changes  made  in  their  officers,  new  regulations, 
&c. ;  and  in  reference  to  the  medical  profession, 
in  addition  to  these  particulars,  of  a  register  of 
such  gentlemen  as  obtain  their  final  qualification 
at  the  difiTerent  medical  corporations ;  in  short, 
to  make  **  The  Citizen"  an  authority  to  which 
the  scientific  and  medical  man  can  refer  for 
authentic  intelligence.  In  Engfamd,  such  autho- 
rities exist  in  abundance;  the  columns  of  the 
"  Athenaeum,"  *«  Literary  Gazette,"  "  Lancet," 
&c,  supply  the  intelligence.  An  hebdomadal 
medical  contemporary  in  Dubliui  reports  the  pro- 
ceedings of  some  of  the  learned  societies,  but  not 
in  the  manner  we  propose.  It  gives  the  details 
of  discusuons,  and  sometiaies  its  own  comments 
thereon.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  pub- 
lishing of  results  which,  at  present,  can  only  be 
attained  by  those  wishing  to  learn  them,  and 
refer  to  them,  by  laboriously  searching  through 
the  reports  and  advertisements  of  each  body 
separately.  Our  intelligence  shall  extend  from, 
and  to  the  20th  of  each  month.  It  shall  be  our 
f^tudy  to  have  it  as  complete  as  possible;  this 
our  peculiar  and  varied  sources  of  information 
will  much  ftdlitate. 

All  the  purely  scientific  societies  are  at  present 
in  recess,  resting  from  the  labours  of  the  past 
session,  or  busily  preparing  for  the  coming  one ;  so 
of  them  we  have  nought  to  say. 

The  Univebsitt. — The  October  entrance 
examination  was  held  on  Friday  the  1 1th  October. 
Eighty  yoimg  gentlemen  were  enrolled  as 
students. 

The  heads  of  the  University  have  made  the 
following  important,  and,  as  we  conceive,  very 
judidous  alterations  in  the  course  of  study  neces- 
sary for  gentlemen  wishing  to  obtain  the  degree 
ofM.B.: 

**  The  times  of  graduation  are  Shrove  Tues^ 
day  and  the  first  Tuesday  in  July.  The  medical 
examinations  terminate  the  Tuesday  of  the  pre- 
ceding week.  Candidates  must  previously  have 
completed  their  medical  education,  and  produce 
a  chart,  testifying  to  the  details  of  the  same,  and 
subscaribed  by  the  Kegistrar  to  the  Professors  in 
the  School  of  Physic,  as  well  as  by  the  persons 
signing  the  certificates. 

* '  Mescal  Students  may  obtain  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  two  modes: — First, 
Candidates  who  have  graduated  in- Arts  may  ob- 
tain the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  at  any 
of  the  ensmng  half  yearly  periods  of  graduation, 
provided  the  requisite  medical  education  and  ex- 
aminations  shall  have  been  accomplished.  The 
payment  A  entrance  is  15/.  The  fees  for  study 
in  Arts,  dniing  four  years,  are  7/.  10s.  each  half 


year;  and  the  fees  for  graduation  in  Arts, 
8/.  17s.  6d,  Second  Candidates  are  admissible 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  withotU 
previous  graduation  in  Arts,  at  the  end  of  five 
years  from  the  July  following  the  Hilary  Exami- 
nation of  the  first  undergraduate  year,  provided  . 
the  usual  education  and  examinations  in  Arts  of 
the  first  two  years  of  the  undergraduate  course 
shall  have  been  completed,  as  also  the  inedicd' 
education  and  examinations,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
candidates.  The  fees  for  two  years*  study  in 
Arts,  (besides  the  usual  entrance  payment  of  \5V) 
are  7/.  10s.  each  half  year.  The  graduation  fees 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  are 
U/.  15s.  The  testimonium  of  the  M.B.  degree 
will  contain  the  following  certificate :  '  Testamur 
A.B.  sedulam  operam  medidnss  navasse  et 
exanunationes  coram  professoribus  feliciter  sus- 
tinuisse.'  The  medical  education  of  a  Bachelor  of 
Medicine  comprises  attendance  on  the  following 
courses  of  lectures,  fof  which  three  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  cam^date  may  be  attended  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,)  in  the  School  of  Physfc, 
established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  provided  that 
one  and  not  more  than  three  of  the  courses 
which  begin  in  November,  be  attended  during 
each  of  four  sessions.  The  courses  are  on  Ana- 
tomy and  Surgery — Chemistry — Botany — Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Pharmacy — Institutes  of 
Medicine — Practice  of  Medicine — Midwifery  (by 
the  Professor  to  the  College  of  Physicians). 
Clinical  Lectures  at  Sir  Patrick  Dunn's  Hospit^, 
during  at  least  one  session  of  six  months,  as  de- 
livered by  the  Professors  in  the  School  of  Physic. 
The  attendance  on  such  Clinical  Lectures  by  the 
Professors  to  be  extended  to  three  additional 
months  of  another  session,  unless  the  practice 
of  the  hospital  be  certified  by  the  ordinary  Phy- 
sicians of  the  Institution,  to  have  been  attended 
from  the  1st  of  May  till  the  1st  of  November 
following  the  session.  The  fees  for  attendance 
on  the  Clinical  Lectures  are  regulated  by  Acts 
of  Parliament :  they  amount  to  3/.  3s.  to  the 
Professors  for  each  ^ee  months'  attendance,  and 
(provided  the  Student  be  of  two  years*  standing 
in  the  University)  3/.  ds.  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
hospital  for  the  first  year,  with  a  proportionable 
sum  for  any  longer  period.  The  iees  for  each  of 
the  other  courses  are  4/.  4s. 

"  The  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Medicine  are  condi^cted  by  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  the  University,  the  six  Professors  of  the 
School  of  Physic,  and  the  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery to  the  College  of  Physicians.  No  further 
examination  is  requisite  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  which  may  be  taken  at  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years  from  taking  the  degree. of 
M.B.,  provided  the  candidate  shtdlhave  graduated 
in  Arts.  The  fees  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  which  entitles  the  Professor  to  the 
same  elective  privileges  as  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  are  22/." 
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By  these  regulations  tfae  necessity  which  hitherto 
existed,  owing  to  the  stringent  regulations  of  the 
ITntversity  and  College  of  Physidanfi,  for  persons 
going  over  to  Glasgow  and  other  places  to  take  out 
niedical  degrees,  is  entirely  done  away  with .  Every 
Irishman  can  now  graduate  in  Dublin  University, 
on  as  reasonable  terms,  and  be  as  unrestricted  in 
his  course  of  action,  as  he  would  be,  were  he  to 
graduate  in  any  Scotch  University,  whilst  he 
takes  up  a  position  as  a  medical  roan  on  an  equality 
with  the  most  aristocratic  <*  elevi^*'  of  Cambridge 
or  Oxford.  In  short,  there  is  now  no  excuse  for 
any  purely  medical  man  leaving  his  own  country, 
except  the  fear  of  a  more  strict  examination ; 
and  persons  operated  on  by  such  a  feeling,  should 
either  forego  the  profession  altogether,  on  having 
entered  it  through  what  for  the  future  roust  be 
considered  a  back  door,  or  be  visited  with  deserved 
contumely. 

Tax  CoLLXGE  OF  PiiTsiciANS. — The  annual 
election  of  officers  to  this  body  took  place  on 
Friday,  the  18th  of  October,  when  the  following 


officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:.— . 
President — Dr.  George  A.  Kennedy  ;  Vice-Pre- 
sident— Dr.  Juhn  (VBrien  ;  Cenitors — Doctor 
O'Brien,  Dr.  Osborne,  Dr.  Law,  Dr.  Brady  ; 
Treasurer — Dr.  T.  H.  Orpen  ;  Librarian — Dr. 
Litton  ;  Professor  of  Midwifery — Dr.  Mcmt- 
gomery  ;  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence — 
Dr.  Brady  ;  Inspectors  of  Apothecaries*  Shops, 
pursuant  to  act  of  parliament — Dr.  O'Brien,  Dr. 
Osborne,  Dr.  Law,  and  Dr.  Brady  ;  Wm.  0*B. 
Adams,  M.D.,  Registrar. 

Names  of  gentlemen  who  have  obtained  the  li- 
cense of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  Ireland,  the  letters  testimonial  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  or  the  certificate 
of  the  Apothecaries*  Hall  of  Ireland,  within  the 
last  month :— -King  and  Queen's  College  of  Pbyai. 
cians — Robert  Hardman,  M.B.,T.C.D.  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons^ Wm.  Rutherford,  A.B., 
T.C.D.,  Edward  John  Duigan.  Apothecaries* 
Hall — John  Edward  Boyton,  John  Bell,  FrMicis 
Magrath,  Richard  Beatty,  Wm.  Fuller. 


THE  REGISTRIES. 

Account  of  the  progress  of  the  Registries  thronghout  the  Kingdom  at  the  October  Sessions  of  1839, 
as  far  as  the  result  has  been  ascertained,  up  to  the  28th  instant. 

COUNTIES. 

CAVAN. 
Liberals,    34  Tories,  137 

LIMERICK. 
Liberals,    78  Tories,      8 

LONGFORD. 
Liberals,  239  Tories,  143 

LOUTH. 
Liberab,  169  Tories,  52 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY. 
Liberals,  21  Tories,  48 

MAYO. 
Liberals,  144  Tories,      0 

MEATH. 
Liberals,  117  Tories,    20 

SLIGO. 
Liberals,    15  Tories,    43 

M'ATERFORD. 
Liberals,    80  Tories,      7 

TOWNS. 

SLIGO. 
Liberals,    79  Tories,    54 

YOUGHAL. 
Liberab,      7  Tories,      I 

DUNDALK. 
Liberals,    57  Tories,      I 

NEWRY. 
Liberals,  116  Tories,  157 

CLONMEL. 
Liberals,  116  Tories,    41 

BANDON. 
Liberals,    53  Tories,    42 

ARMAGH. 
Liberals,    15  Tories,    16 


CLARE. 
Liberals,  304  Tories,      0 

CARLOW. 
Liberals.  Tories. 

DUBLIN. 
Liberals,    80  Tories,  114 

KILDARE. 
Liberals,  138  Tories,    43 

KILKENNY. 
Liberals,  181  Tories,      8 

KERRY. 
Liberals,    89  Tories,    33 

KING'S  COUNTY. 
Liberals,  122  Tories,    10 

TIPPERARY. 
Liberals,  150  Tories,      3 

BELFAST. 
Liberals,    70  Tories,  118 

ENNIS. 
Liberals,    40  .     Tories,      0 

CORK. 
Liberals,  427  Tories,  466 

DERRY. 
Liberals,  113  Tories,  105 

DROGHEDA. 
Liberals,    51  Tories,    25 

WATERFORD. 
Liberals,  283  Tories,  236 
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JAMES  PHILIP  DOYLE,  10,  CROW-STftEET. 
MDcccxxxis;, 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  hafe  received  tihe  prospectiis  of  the  <«  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Agricnltond  and  Horticnltnral 
Provident  and  Scientific-  Society  of  Ireland."  It  seems  to  have  been  drawn  np  with  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  Judgment  We  have  ao  hesitation  in  recommending  this  society  to  our  friends  throughout  the 
country  as  one  capable  of  effecting  immense  service  in  a  land  of  agTicultnxe  like  Ireland. 

^  The  Vow  of  Hannibal'*  in  onr  next 

^  The  True  Original*'  and  the  ^  Eagle's  Nest"  shall  have  an  early  insertion. 

^  **D.'  is  at  once  so  loyal  and  so  rebellious,  that  we  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  him ;  but  we  are 
greatly  pleased  with  his  verses,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  again. 

<«  C."— The  poem  which  *«  C."  has  sent  us  is  much  too  long  for  insertion.  **  C."  will  find  his  MSS. 
and  a  note  at  our  publisher's. 

^  D.  Y.,  Belfast "--'<  Sonnets"  under  consideration.  '^D.  Y."  ought  to  have  known  that  all 
letters,  except  from  known  correspondents,  mnstbe  post<^d. 

Wa  are  much  obliged  to  ^  Vix uex,  of  Deny,"  for  his  good  opinion,  Mid  will  write  to  him  next  week. 

^  S.  S.  Waterford,"  will  be  so  kind  as  to  send  us  his  address. 

Ldciiida's  ^*  Epitaph  on  a  French  Poodle"  evinces  much  pathos,  but  is  not  quite  good  enough  for  us. 

**  X.,  of  T.C.D."  has  sent  us  some  ^  Prize  Poems."  They  are  an  article  of  which  we  are  not  kmd, 
but  we  will  select  some  of  the  letut  cUuiical  for  early  insertion. 

"  A,  B.,"  «  G.  8.,  Cork,"  **  P.  O'H.,  Limerick,"  «  B.  J.,  Kilkenny,"  and  a  host  of  others,  shall  be 
attended  to. 


ERRATUM. 
Page  89,  coL  2,  line  13,  for  Scof  read  ScoUm  ;  i.  e.  Walter  Scotts. 
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EMIGRATION— NO  REMEDY. 

**  Don't  talk  of  natoTe,  or  prejudice,  or  habit,  Sir ;  don't  talk  to  nui  of  jour  likings  or ; 
aTenions;  I  won't  listen  to  a  word  of  them.  Whatever  aSh  jrou— inflammation,  heartache, 
plethora,  disappointed  hope,  irritabilitj,  or  languor,  orex^diet  or  too  HtUef — I  will  engage  to 
core  70U  with  a  single  dose  in  fonr-and-twentj  honrs." 

Farce  of  the  '^  Qmuk  Doctor :"  DubUfh  1789, 


It  is  the  peculiar  mbery  of  a  misgoverned 
people^  that  they  are  continually  exposed  to 
every  sort  of  delusion  which  amateur  legis- 
lators may  happen  to  devise.  Delusions, 
like  other  matters,  differ  in  their  kind.  Some 
are  invented  for  the  unworthy  purpose  they 
serve,  are  merely  ingenious  means  of  live- 
lihood, and  having  served  their  temporary 
turn,  they  go  into  outer  darkness,  and  leave 
us  to  the  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 
Their  business  in  this  world  is  done.  They 
were  born — they  buzzed — ^they  bit — and 
they  are  no  more.  From  the  days  of  the 
philosopher's-stone,  until  those  of  the  South 
Sea  scheme,  and  from  that  redoubted  era 
until  this  our  own,  there  have  ever  been  a  va- 
riety of  such  miracle-working  plans  for  grow- 
ing rich,  eminently  useful  to  their  authors, 
and  particularly  mischievous  to  the  public 
at  large. 

But  there  is  another,  a  larger,  and  a  still 
more  mischievous  species  of  delusion,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  former.  A 
dishonest  man  utters  what  he  knows  to  be 
untrue,  to  make  his  nostrum  go  down.  His 
career  is  seldom  long  ;  the  cheat  is  detected 
and  there  is  an  end  to  it.  But  "  a  man  to 
be  thoroughly  mischievous,  must  be  honest.'* 
He  must  believe  all  he  says  ;  he  must  have 
first  deceived  himself^  in  order  that  he  may 
effectuaBy  deceive  others.     A  man  in  ear« 

you  I.  NO.  a. 


nest  is  the  most  eloquent  man  upon  earth.  A 
rogue  may  palaver  and  talk,  he  may  tickle 
the  fancy,  and  bewilder  the  brain  ;  but  a 
man  perfectly  satisfied  he  is  in  the  right, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  completely  in  the 
wrong,  isjust  in  the  trim  to  do  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  mbchief  to  his  neigh- 
bours. 

So  with  the  delusions  which  such  m^n 
promulgate.  To  do  serious  harm,  an  error' 
must  be  honest.  It  must  have  duped  its 
authors  and  their  disciples.  It  hath  not 
else  in  it,  the  germ  of  life  and  progress* 
But  if  these  men  be  men  of  integrity  and 
character,  there  is  no  saying  to  what  lengths 
of  absurdity  such  a  delusion  may  mislead  un- 
reflecting people.  For  'tis  when  the  bUnd 
lead  the  blind,  that  both  fall  into  the  ditch. 
The  knave  with  his  eyes  half  shut  would 
take  care  not  to  commit  himself,  though  he 
might  shove  others  in.  But  a  man  of  sense 
fairly  bewitched  himself  with  the  notion, 
that  he  can  cure  all  the  woes  of  mankind, 
if  they  will  only  follow  his  bidding,  is  often 
but  too  successful  in  bewildering  good  peo- 
ple's brains. 

This  is  especially  true  of  every  kind  of 
political  quack  doctrine — such,  for  in-* 
stance,  as  emigration  being  a  cure  for 
the  evils  of  Lreland.  A  nation  long 
iU-U8ed»  full  of  c<HDplaint)  now  eshibitiag 
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an  unhealthy  lanffuor,  and  at  times  a  tran- 
rieut  vigour,  with  its  whole  physical  and 
moral  constitution  out  of  order,  is  ever  sure 
to  be  beset  with  recommendations  of  various 
and  incongruous  kinds,  to  try  this,  or  to  try 
that,  or  to  try  the  other  thing.  In  every 
case,  the  promised  remedy  is  to  be  instan- 
taneous and  complete.  A  foolish  nation  will 
be  gulled  by  this  volunteer  pharmacy ;  for 
it  is  blind ;  and,  in  its  blindness,  will  run  any 
whither  for  soothing  to  its  pain,  or  assuage- 
ment of  its  woe.  But  a  thinking  people 
know  better  how  to  bear  their  burden,  than, 
like  the  maddened  sufferer,  to  rush  blindly 
after  blind  men.  The  custom  of  suffering 
has  taught  them  wariness.  The  recurrence 
of  bitter  disappointment  has  sealed  the  ears 
of  their  credulity.  They  have  listened  too 
often  to  panacea-talk,  short  cuts  out  of  the 
bog  of  misery  into  which  they  have  been 
driven  by  the  cruelty  of  a  merciless  system  of 
misrule.  It  is  not,  that  they  are  growing  re- 
conciled to  the  cold  stagnation  that  engirdles 
them ;  or  that  they  are  dbposed  to  rest  for 
life  **  upon  that  moor;"  far  otherwise. 
There  is  growing  up  in  the  nation's  heart  a 
high  and  confident  hope — an  every-day 
clearer  sight  of  the  firm  ground  towards 
which  they  are  steadily  wending;  and  a 
steady  faith  that  He  who  gave  them  this 
beautiful,  though  desolated  land,  for  an  in- 
heritance and  a  dwelling,  will  yet  redeem 
both  it  and  them  ;  for  tliey  remember  the 
promise  of  the  olden  time,  **  Dwell  in  the 
land,  and  verily  ye  shall  be  fed." 

Against  free  emigration  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  no  one  can  be  fool  enough  to  raise 
an  objection.  Individuals  and  families  must, 
in  every  well  governed  community,  have  the 
power,  and  they  ought,  moreover,  to  have 
a  facility  of  changing  their  abode,  and  re- 
moving to  another  land.  To  abridge  such 
a  right,  would  be  to  proclaim  a  community 
heirs  of  a  prison ;  it  must  infallibly  fail  of 
accomplishing  its  intent,  and  in  the  effort  it 
must  necessarily  do  an  infinity   of  evil.* 

*  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  lias  forcibly  ezpreiised 
thfl  sentimeDts  we  entertain  on  this  head : — 

'<  A  facility  of  emigration  would  be  of  most  im- 
portant utility  to  every  portion  of  the  united  king- 
dom ;  but  I  object  to  the  gronnds  on  which  the 
advocacy  of  its  interests  has  been  founded.  I 
ohject  to  the  improvement  of  Ireland  being  based 
upon  the  principle  that  the  small  occupier  must  be 
dispossessed,  as  the  preliminary  step  to  our  rege- 
neration. 

^'  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  affording 
a  facility  for  the  voluntary  emigration  of  snch 
portion  of  the  cottier  population  as  cannot  at  pre- 
sent be  accommodated  with  settlements  of  land  in 
Ireland,  as  well  as  for  all  who  desire  to  better  their 
oQadition,-— and  adopting  emigration  as  thexneans 


But,  as  we  have  said,  no  one  contends  for 
such  an  absurdity.  All  are  agreed  that 
emigration  is  a  safe  and  natural  means 
whereby  society  may  be  imperceptibly  rid 
of  elements,  that  if  forcibly  retained  in  its 
heart,  or  on  its  surface,  would  impair  the 
healthy  action  of  its  functions*  But  as  in 
the  bodily  frame,  perspiration  b  not  more 
dangerous  when  artificially  repressed,  than 
when  it  is  unnaturally  or  profusely  excited, 
so  we  believe  that  injudicious  or  unnatural 
stimulants  in  the  treatment  of  the  body 
politic,  do  harm  instead  of  good. 

Yes — we  are  told,  but  Ireland  is  a  dis- 
eased body;  what  health  would  not  re- 
quire, sickness  often  does.  Be  it  so;  but 
who  would  prescribe  for  a  patient  whose 
strength  has  been  drained  away  by  long  and 
insatiable  exhaustion — ^whose  limbs  have 
been  cramped  by  hateful  fetters,  till  he  has 
well  nigh  forgot  the  use  of  them,— and 
whose  temper  has  been  wrought  into  a 
fearful  state  of  morbid  sensibility  by  com- 
plicated injury,  wantonly  inflicted — who 
would  say  to  such  an  one,  further  depletion 
is  what  you  want ;  less  exercise  for  your 
limbs  would  do  you  good:  above  all,  you 
must  have  your  deepest  prejudices  cut  up 
by  the  roots ;  you  must  go  through  more 
ferocious  scenes  of  domestic  contention 
than  you  have  ever  yet  engaged  in;  and 
you  must  make  them  permanent  and  gene- 
ral? 

In  plain  words — our  repugnance  to  the 
scheme  of  emigration  advocated  by  the 
Australian  Commission  is,  that  it  pretends 
to  do  what  it  never  can  accomplbh ;  that  it 
affects  to  be  a  panacea,  while  it  is  fitted  only 
to  be  a  subordinate  and  comparatively  un- 
important means  of  casual  benefit ;  that  it 
has  run  wild  of  its  proper  aim,  raised  an 
ignorant  and  delusive  cry,  put  itself  wholly 
in  an  unsuitable  position,  and,  instead  of 
being  content  to  perform  its  fitting  part,  of 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  good,  it  has  usurped 
a  tone  and  office  in  which  it  can  work 
nothirfg  but  mischief.  For  what  is  the  theory 
put  forward  by  Colonel  Torrens  and  his 
friends  ?  That  the  entire  system  of  popular 
existence  must  be  changed  forthwith ;  that 
four  hundred  thousand  men  must  be  driven 
from  their  homes;  that  these  homes  must  be 
destroyed  for  ever ;  that  large  farms  must 

of  the  compulsory  expatriation  of  the  small  land- 
holders. I  say  compulsory ;  because  if  the  land- 
lords dispossess  the  small  tenantry,  it  is  virtual 
compulsion  to  emigration ;  it  is  emigration  or  death 
—death  by  exposure — death  by  starvation — or 
death  by  the  penalties  of  the  law,  for  traasgrassioos 
which  their  condition  will  prompt  them  to." 
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be  formed  eyerywhere,  and  that  those  who 
have  been  expelled  from  their  holdings 
must,  by  way  of  consolation,  be  expatriated 
from  their  country! 

The  German  commandant,  when  called 
to  account  for  not  firing  his  guns,  had  one- 
and-twenty  good  and  adequate  reasons  to 
offer.  The  first  was,  that  he  had  no  balls 
to  fire;  the  second,  that  he  had  no  powder 
to  impel  them;  and  the  third,  that  he  had 
no  cannon  out  of  which  to  fire^^hem.  These 
three,  as  the  story  goes,  were  deemed  suf- 
ficient; and  what  the  other  eighteen  insu- 
perable obstacles  may  have  been,  can  never 
now  be  known.  Neither  do  we  doubt  that 
there  may  exist  one-and-twenty  separate 
reasons,  all  of  them  excellent  in  their  way, 
why  we  should  not  be  blamed  for  not  turning 
oar  country  into  ahuge  exterminating  engine, 
for  sending  immense  and  scarce  numerable 
masses,  without  any  will  of  their  own,  as 
far  as  perverted  power  can  impel  them. 
Buty  as  patience  is  prone  to  exhaustion,  let 
us  take  the  first  few  objections  that  sug- 
gest themselves,  and,  after  German  fashion, 
be  content  with  them. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  no  sur- 
plus population  to  expel.  Ireland  contains 
14,600,000  cultivated  acres,  upon  which 
8,600,000  live,  badly  as  need  be,  out  badly  as 
needfio^  be.  There  are,  besides,  1,500^000 
acres  which  are  capable  of  being  recUimed. 
So  long  as  agriculture  is  almost  the  exclu- 
sive occupation  of  the  people,  competition 
for  land  will  be  excessive;  and,  as  neces- 
sary consequences  thereof,  the  rents  will  be 
too  high,  tenures  will  be  insecure  to  the 
tenants,  and  improvements  in  agriculture 
will  go  on  but  slowly :  and  while  this  is 
the  case,  the  people  will  be  poor,  and  the 
country  kept  back  in  every  respect.  But 
chopping  the  soil  into  big  or  little  patches  for 
plunder  cannot  alter  this  evil.  The  land- 
lords must  either  be  deprived  of  the  unli- 
mited power  of  raising  rents,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  occupations  for  the  people, 
or  by  a  total  change  in  the  laws  of  pro- 
perty. But  consolidation  can  accomplish 
neither.  Instead  of  diminishing,  it  pro- 
poses to  augment  the  power  of  landlords 
over  the  occupiers  of  tne  soil ;  and  it  can 
give  no  additional  employment  in  any  way, 
except,  perhaps,  to  additional  corps  of  po- 
lice and  military  to  enforce  its  decimating 
decrees. 

The  population  of  Switzerland  is  more 
than  2,000,000;  the  extent  under  cultiva- 
tion may  be  taken  at  10,000  square  miles. 
The  land  is  subdivided  to  a  degree  utterly 
unknowa  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 


and  it  is,  consequently,  a  country  of  little 
gardens.  Hand-loom  weaving,  or  some 
other  artizan  employment,  fills  up  the  spare 
time  of  the  men,  and  occupies  usefully,  if 
not  for  money-wages,  the  hours  not  devoted 
by  the  women  to  their  household  cares. 
The  children  acquire  in  this  way,  also,  un- 
tainted habits  of  industry.  ^*  The  gross 
produce  is  much  less,"  cries  the  advocate  of 
swollen  capital  and  hired  labour.  Perhaps 
so  ;  but  education  is  universal — the  plague- 
spot  of  infant  slavery  is  unknown ;  domestic 
ties  are  not  violated  or  perverted  for  the 
sake  of  gain ;  the  people  live,  not  for  their 
employers'  sake,  but  for  their  own.  Com- 
pare their  food,  their  dwellings,  and  their 
clothing;  it  is  certainly  not  worse  than 
that  of  English  labourers.  '<  Owing  to  the 
universal  admixture  of  agricultural  industir 
with  that  of  the  loom,"  says  an  English 
writer,  <Hhe  industrial  classes  produce  a 
great  portion  of  the  food  they  consume  and 
the  clothes  they  wear.  The  evidences  of 
a  well-furnished  and  roomy  house,  ample 
meals,  excellent  clothing,  testify  the  dif- 
ference between  the  means  and  money- 
earnings  of  the  Swiss  artizan-peasant ;  but 
still  surer  indices  of  a  high  physical  pros- 
perity are  legibly  written  on  the  rosy  cheeks 
of  each  cottage  child,  and  in  the  happy 
countenance  and  robust  frame  of  the  adult. 
The  working  classes  enjoy  a  greater  amount 
of  physical  comfort,  and  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion, than  of  those  of  any  other  European 
community." 

To  every  portion  of  this  statement  ex- 
cept the  last  we  can  give,  from  personal 
knowledge,  the  most  unqualified  corrobo- 
ration. There  is  one  country,  whose  work- 
ing people,  though  in  some  respects  behind 
those  of  Switzerland,  are  fully  as  well  fed 
and  housed.  That  country  is  Norway-— 
another  instance  of  the  good  effects  of  sub- 
divided holdings  of  land.  As  in  Switzer- 
land, property  is  by  law  divided  equally 
among  the  children.  A  process  of  agglo- 
meration and  divbion  is  thus  continually 
going  on.  Farms  are  of  various  sizes: 
some  are  large,  some  small ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  average  size  is  materially 
changed  within  any  assignable  period.  We 
are  not  now  entering  into  the  questions 
of  primogeniture  and  equal  partition :  we 
instance  the  state  of  Norway,  merely  to 
show,  that  where,  from  the  exisung  laws  of 
property,  farms  must  necessarily  be  in  ge- 
neral small,  the  people  may,  notwithstan- 
ding, be  thoroughly  well  off  in  every  phy- 
sical requisite. 

<<  Some  holdingsi"  says  Laing,  **  are  so 
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tnuU  as  to  have  only  a  few  sheaves  of  corn, 
or  a  rig  or  two  of  potatoes.  These  appear 
occupied  by  cottiers,  paying,  probably  in 
work,  for  their  houses  and  lands,  as  in  Scot- 
land. Very  good  houses  these  are;  four 
rooms,  and  all  with  glass  windows.  The 
light  does  not  come  down  the  chimney,  or 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  shut  up  at  night 
with  an  old  hat,  as  in  some  cottages  in 
ScotUnd.  The  diyiuon  of  the  Und  appears 
not,  during  the  thousand  years  it  has  been 
in  operation,  to  have  had  the  effect  of  re- 
ducmg  the  landed  properties  to  the  mini- 
mum size,  that  will  barely  support  human 
existence.  I  have  counted  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  cows  upon  farms." 

If  gentlemen  who  undertake  to  settle  the 
nation  by  a  coup  d'etat^  would  inquire  a 
little  more,  and  take  for  mnted  a  little 
less,  they  would  fall  into  fewer  blunders; 
amongst  others,  that  of  supposing,  that  in 
every  language  cottier  means  pauper,  or 
serf.  It  may  signify  this  where  men  are 
openly  treated  and  experimented  with  as 
corn-producing  machines ;  but  where  their 
existence  is  recognized  as  men,  either  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily,  by  their  .good  mas- 
ters, cottiers  can  look  out  of  glass  windows, 
and  enjoy  the  decencies,  if  not  the  luxuries 
of  civilized  life,  as  well  as — worse  men. 

'*  There  is  no  nation  so  well  lodged  as 
the  Norwegians,  none  so  well  provided 
with  fuel.  The  squalor,  dampness,  dark- 
ness, and  total  want  of  accommodation  and 
comfort  of  the  sod-built  hovels  which  dis- 
grace the  face  of  the  earth  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  are  unknown.  The  meanest  habi- 
tation has  wooden  floors,  windows,  apart- 
ments for  the  family  to  sleep  in,  besides 
their  sitting-room ;  also,  fit  places  for  keep- 
ing their  food.  The  work  people  have  for 
their  breakfast,  milk,  soup,  and  bread  and 
butter,  or  pottage  and  milk,  with  oat-cake, 
and  make  a  substantial  meal.  They  have 
meat  at  least  twice  a-week  in  every  family, 
&c.  Four  regular  meals  a-day  form  the 
stated  fare  of  the  labouring  class.  Their 
diet  is  very  superior  to  that  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  iu  Scotland." 

This  is  from  the  work  of  a  Scotchman,  and 
of  one,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  read  his 
excellent  works,  who  is  not  a  man  given  to 
take  things  09  hearsay,  or  to  travel  through 
a  country  with  his  eyes  shut,  or  what  is 
worse,  encased  in  home-made  spectacles. 

But  the  agricultural  system  of  £ngland, 
we  are  told,  is  the  finest  in  the  world  ;  there- 
fore we  should  at  once  endeavour  to  adopt 
it ;  and  as  large  farms  are  prevalent  there, 
Uiey  AoM  become  so  here*    Now,  with 


all  becoming  deference  to  the  oracular  tone 
in  which. this  injunction  is  conveyed,  we 
must  venture  to  confess,  that  the  English 
system,  taken  as  a  system,  and  measured  by 
its  moral  and  political  effects,  is  one  of  the 
last  we  should  wish  to  see  imitated.  If  we 
are  looking  round  for  a  model,  let  as  look 
rather  to  some  country  where  the  agri- 
cultural population  are  contented,  where 
they  are  supported  by  free  industry,  where 
they  are  politically  independent,  where 
they  are  educated  men.*  Are  the  mass  of 
the  English  labourers  this,  or  do  they  in 
any  one  particular  (except,  perhaps,  the  con- 
sumption of  solid  food,)  equal  the  peasantry 
of  Switzerland,  of  Norway,  or  of  Belgium  ? 
Men  whose  philosophy  is  founded  in 
there-echoed  chatter  of  a  London  clique, 
who,  with  vast  pretence  to  liberality,  and 
<'  no-prejudices,"  are  as  thoroughly  John 
Bull-ish  in  their  ignorance  and  their  con- 
ceit, as  the  day-labouring  peasantry  they 
wish  to  make  us  to  resemble — men  who  are 
flippant  in  the  crans  and  puzzles  of  Cockney 
economy,  and  in  nothing  else, — such  men 
cannot  comprehend  how  any  system  can  be 
belter  than  that  of  England  ;  but  even  out 
of  their  own  sleek  and  hot-pressed  statistics 
they  are  condemned.  Take  the  report  of 
the  Agricultural  Committee  of  1833 — ^take 
the  evidence  of  the  Poor  Law  Inquiry — 
and  above  all,  take  the  first  report  of  the 
Police  Commissioners  appointed  in  1837,  to 
investigate  the  state  of  crime  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  what  is  the  result?  That 
rents  have  enormously  increased ;  that  in 
spite  of  a  protection  against  foreign  grain, 
profits  have  miserably  fallen ;  that  an  almost 
incredible  proportion  of  arable  land  has  gra- 
dually gone  out  of  cultivation ;  that  up  to 
the  passing  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  the  half 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  were  living 
on  the  parish ;  that  since  the  reduction 
of  that  system,  they  have  taken  to  Chartism, 
(a  brilliant  proof  of  their  prosperity,  intelli- 
gence, and  content ;)  and  that  crime  is  fright- 
fully on  the  increase  over  and  above  the  pro- 
gress of  population.  Glorious  system !  fit  to 
be  copied  by  all  civilized  nations — pure, 
harmonious,  popular,  and  true ;  a  practical 
commentary  on  the  crack  discovery  of  mo- 
dern political  science,  that  good  government 
consists  in  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number. 

**  Ah,  but  afner  all,  production  is  greater 
in  England  than  any  where  else."  Well, 
and  what  then?  "  Why,  then,  the  people 
are  happier  and  better,  even  thougn  they 
don't  think  it ;  for  if  one  thousand  quarters 
of  corn  are  grown  on  a  given  space  by  a 
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eiyen  numbw  of  hands,  the  people  are 
better — that  is  ^Ettter — than  if  only  eight 
hundred  Quarters  were  grown ;  happiness 
consists  of  fat ;  therefore,  if  the  rents  are 
lai^e,  the  landlords  will  be  fat,  and  to  ex- 
tract (f.(?.sQueeze)  the  maximum  of  rent  out 
of  the  land,  there  must  be  large  farms  and 
large  capitals ;  therefore,  large  farms  are  the 
best  mode  of  distributing  the  land." 

Now  that  it  adds  to  the  victualling  felicity 
of  the  kndlords  of  England  to  have  large 
sponges  to  squeeze,  instead  of  little  sponges, 
we  are  ready  to  admit.  But,  for  our  own 
parts,  we  are  quite  content  with  the  profi- 
ciency our  landlords  in  Ireland  have  made 
in  the  art  of  squeezing.  Not  being  ambi- 
tious, we  would  as  soon  not  pay  any  higher 
rents  than  we  do.  It  may  be  a  prejudice, 
but  we  have  an  old-fashioned  notion  in 
Ireland  that  the  less  that  goes  out  of  the 
country  to  absentees  the  better.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  capable  of  being  all  explained  away, 
like  religion,  and  nationality,  and  other 
trifling  matters  of  that  kind.  But  being 
rather  toughly  rooted  hitherto  in  the  un- 
Bentham-ised  brains  of  about  eight  millions 
of  our  people,  we  think  it  fair  to  the  Exter- 
mination committee  to  mention  it,  just  for 
candour's  sake. 

Abolish  absenteeism  from  us,  if  you  can ; 
prevent  a  third  of  the  entire  rental  of  the 
country  being  taken  away  from  us  every 
year,  and  then  we  will  promise  to  listen  with 
patience  to  your  arguments  in  favour  of 
high  rents.  But  until  then  it  is  really  too 
preposterous  to  ask  a  plundered  people  to 
take  your  dogmatic  word  for  it,  that  if  they 
were  plundered  more,  their  condition  would 
be  greatly  improved. 

As  for  the  inducement  held  forth  in 
favour  of  wholesale  farming,  that  a  greater 
quantity  is  produced  by  large  farming  than 
by  small,  we  don't  see  that  it  proves  any 
thing.  If  the  test  of  a  people's  happiness  and 
worth  be  what  they  produce,  then  the 
workers  in  the  quicksilver  or  the  diamond 
mines  of  South  America,  are  the  highest  and 
happiest  of  mortals,  for  they  certainly  pro- 
duce more  of  what  will  exchange  for  other 
commodities,  than  any  set  of  men  on  the 
fece  of  the  earth.  Nay,  there  is  a  still  nobler 
reach  of  economical  philosophy;  a  farm 
horse  does  the  work  of  t(?enty  men,  and 
costs  and  eats  much  less ;  therefore,  a  country 
possessing  one  hundred  thousand  farm  horses 
is  better  off  than  a  country  containing  two 
millions  agricultural  labourers,  or  small 
farmers. 

Nevertheless,  we  hold  to  our  opinion, 
that  this  mystic  and  soul-breathing  world  of 


ours  was  fashioned  by  its  great  spirit-author 
for  something  better  than  a  workshop;  and 
that  it  was  given  us  not  to  till  only  for  the 
meat  that  perisheth,  but  to  enjoy  for  higher 
and  more  lasting  purposes  than  wealth  or  its 
possession  can  mete  or  tell.  We  do  not 
believe,  that  a  man  or  a  nadon  are  answering 
the  great  end  of  human  being,  by  being 
trained  from  infancy  to  toil,  by  spending 
all  their  lives  in  toil,  or  by  prematurely 
wearing  out  existence  in  toil,  though  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  they  earned  a  thou- 
sand pounds  a-day.  Labour,  to  have  a  bles- 
sing, must  be  such  as  leaves  a  man  not  in 
name,  but  in  reality,  a  free  and  unfettered 
man.  Every  occupation  that  invades  the 
independent  habits  of  each  head  of  a  family, 
or  lures  him  from  a  frugal  self-reliance  to 
a  gilded  dependency,  is  a  curse  to  the  com- 
munity, a  taint  upon  its  heart,  a  Sodom 
apple  thrown  by  mammon  into  its  heedless 
lap.  What  is  the  true  strength  of  a  nation-^ 
what  their  real  glory — ^what  the  heir-loom 
that  descends  uninjured  from  generation  to 
generation,  the  memorial  and  Uie  guarantee 
for  national  integrity,  and  purity,  and  power  ? 
The  personal  independence  of  the  people,— 
the  absence  of  subserviencr  of  one  man,  or 
one  class  to  another, — the  habitual  sense  of 
social  freedom  pervading  every  part,  and 
rendering  the  whole  indomitable.  Thu^^ 
this  is  liberty, — liberty  ten  thousand  times 
above  all  that  constitutions  or  statute  laws 
can  give. 

It  is  this  instinct  of  desiring  to  be  inde- 
pendent— an  instinct  as  salutary  in  man  as 
the  love  of  fresh  ^r  or  free  motion — that 
everywhere  renders  men  anxious  to  possess 
land.  True  it  is,  that  the  Irish  tenant  has 
less  of  thb  moral  benefit  from  its  possession 
than  the  Belgian  farmer  or  the  Udal  pro- 
prietor of  Norway ;  but  he  has  more  than 
he  had  twenty  years  ago,  and,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  he  will  have  it,  undis- 
turbed, before  another  twenty  years  come 
round. 

Times  are  wondrously  and  well  changed 
since  1812,  when  two  hundred  and  fifty 
tenants  were  driven  by  the  agent  of  a  no- 
bleman to  the  county  town,  and  locked  up 
in  an  open  yard  for  six-and-thirty  hours, 
without  being  permitted  to  see  or  speak  to 
any  one  from  without,  in  order  to  secure 
their  voting  against  the  popular  candidate. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  agent  that  would 
venture  to  try  such  an  experiment  now-a- 
days,  or  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  freeholders 
that  would  be  held  within  bolts  or  gates  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  people  are  beginning 
to  have  a  country ;  thej  are  beginning  to 
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feel  that  they  have  a  hold  of  the  land — they 
are  beginniog  to  feel  like  men.  And,  be- 
cause they  are,  and  that  they  are  already 
gone  a  certain  length  towards  asserting  the 
rights  of  manhood,  but  still  are  subjected  to 
vexatious  and  unprincipled  persecution  here 
Imd  there,  from  the  more  intractable  block- 
heads who  think  the  world  and  its  progress 
will  flow  back  at  their  imprecation ; — -because 
all  this  is  doing,  and  is  partly  done,  the  South 
Australian  Commissioners  order  us  to  take  up 
our  spade  and  walk.  Not  yet,  gentlemen ;  we 
know  what  the  day  labourer  is  who  has  no 
land,  rather  better  than  you  do.  We  know 
what  the  *'  bit  and  the  buffet"  means.  We 
haye  tried  both  ways  of  life  long  enough ;  and 
we  are  ready,  if  a  choice  must  be  made,  to 
stick  by  the  land  with  moderate  fare,  and 
rise  when  we  like  and  lie  down  when  we 
like,  and  go  out  and  come  in,  and  labour 
and  rest  when  we  choose,  sooner  than  trust 
to  the  mercy  of  another— sooner  than  be 
the  sport  of  his  caprice  for  bread,  no  matter 
how  good  or  how  plenty.  Give  us  leases — 
give  us  confidence;  give  us  what  is  our 
right  and  our  own,  and  we'll  soon  raise  pro- 
duce enough  for  you.  We  would  then  get 
the  good  of  our  labour.  If  we  idled,  we 
would  have  little ;  and  when  our  children 
looked  us  in  the  face,  we  would  be  ashamed, 
and  work  harder  next  year.  And  if  we 
worked  early  and  late,  to  improve  our  little 
farms,  why,  we  would  not  feel  the  sweat 
upon  our  brow ;  or,  if  we  brushed  it  off,  we 
would  not  feel  that  the  curse  had  sent  it 
there.  But  as  for  giring  up  the  land,  and 
turning  vagabonds,  looking  over  the  ocean 
for  the  work,  make  yourselves  easy  as  to 
that;  not  one  foot  will  we  go.  We  are 
guilty  of  nothing;  and  if  you  want  convicts, 
you  must  try  elsewhere. 

Hitherto  the  subject  has  too  often  been 
treated  as  if  the  depopulation  theory  of 
production  were  undeniably  true.  We 
know  whatfits  effects  upon  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  people  are ;  we  have 
seen  but  yesterday  multitudes  in  England 
rushing  after  Courtenay,  as  a  Messiah,  or 
suffering  themselves  to  be  led  to  destruction 
by  such  a  prophet  as  Mr.  Frost.  Thick 
and  gross  must  be  the  darkness  in  which 
tens  of  thousands  can  be  duped  into  open 
bloodshed  by  men  such  as  these.  But  all 
this  goes  for  nought  in  some  people's  esti- 
mation. If  the  earth  yields  its  increase,  it 
matters  little  about  the  men  or  the  horses 
that  till  it.  Who  cares  whether  they  like 
or  dislike  the  yoke,  or  whether  they  wound 
themselves,  in  the  blind  impotence  of  their 
pain  and  struggle  to  get  free?      Is  the 


maximum  of  com  produced  ?  It  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  carried  to  its  fiurthest  point? 
These  are  the  only  questions  worth  consi- 
dering ;  and,  as  the  answers  to  these  in  the 
affirmative  cannot,  it  is  said,  be  doubted, 
the  case  for  large  farms,  large  ca(Htals,  and 
a  class  of  day  labourers,  is  fully  proved. 

Suppose,  however,  that  this  universally 
admitted  fact  should,  upon  inquiry,  turn 
out  to  be  neither  admitted  nor  proved,-^- 
suppose  that,  in  the  judgment  of  an  im- 
mense variety  of  persons  peculiariy  quali- 
fied to  form  a  judgment,  serious  doubts 
were  entertained  whether  it  were  a  fact  at 
all ;  in  that  case,  the  very  staff  of  quackery 
would  be  found  to  be  rotten,  and  would  af- 
ford its  tottering  stepsi  support  no  longer. 
It  is  worth  while  looking  for  a  moment, 
therefore,  at  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural system  of  England,  as  far  as  respects 
these  two  points — the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  the  amount  of  production. 

In  England  and  Scotland,  the  system  of 
large  farms  has  chiefly  arisen  during  the 
last  century.  In  ancient  days,  it  was 
scarcely  known ;  but  the  tendency  thereto 
has  developed  itself  as  the  system  of  enor- 
mous capitals  in  every  other  branch  of  in- 
dustry has  gradually  become  predominant ; 
nor  could  it  have  arisen  under  any  other 
circumstances.  The  spirit  of  commerce, 
and  of  extensive  dealings  for  credit,  must 
pervade  the  indHstrious  classes  of  the  com- 
munity to  a  considerable  extent,  before  the 
spirit  of  speculation  can  engross  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil ;  and  the  absence  of  com- 
mercial facilities  and  habits  in  this  country 
would  of  itself  interpose  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  the  application  of  the  English 
mode  of  farming,  did  no  other  objection 
exist.  But  what  shall  we  say  if  we  find 
those  most  conversant  with  the  practical 
working  of  the  English  system,  nay,  those 
most  wedded  to  the  large  farm  principle, 
confessing,  that,  notwithstanding  all  its 
boasted  advantages,  land  has  for  some  time 
been  going  out  of  cultivation  ; — ^the  mode 
of  culture  has,  in  many  signal  instances, 
gone  back ; — the  produce  has,  to  a  palpable 
extent,  grown  less ; — the  rents  have  been 
paid,  not  out  of  profits,  but  capital, — and 
the  farmers  are  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy. 

These  are  startling  facts,  perhaps,  to 
many  whose  judgment  of  the  agriculture  of 
England  is  formed  from  mail-coach  obser- 
vation ;  but  let  any  one  turn  to  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  1 833, 
and  he  will  confess  that  we  have  at  least 
not  overstated  the  matter. 
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Worcestershire  is  one  of  the  finest  coun- 
ties in  England,  yet  we  are  told  that  in 
1833,  *'  a  great  deal  of  land  wanted  tenants ; 
that  the  general  produce  of  the  land  had 
diminished  ;  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
rents  were  paid  from  different  sources,  hut 
not  from  tne  produce  of  the  land  ; — ^that 
those  labourers  that  were  employed  were 
well  off,  but  that  many  could  not  get  work, 
and  were  obliged  to  be  sent  to  the  workhouse, 
or  put  on  the  roads."  Are  these  latter 
the  tempting  alternatives  in  reversion  that 
are  to  wheedle  men  out  of  their  independent 
holdings,  be  they  ever  so  circumscribed,  in 
order  that  they  may  become  day  labourers  ? 
But  let  us  proceed.  <<  The  system  of 
forcing  or  scourging  the  land  is  becoming 
more  general.  Where  it  has  been  over- 
cropped in  that  way,  a  great  deal  has 
been  very  much  deteriorated.  Where  the 
tenant  has  not  had  other  resources  to  fly  to, 
he  has  been  compelled  to  that  cultivation. 
Lands  so  treated  are  difficult  to  let.  If  a 
person  had  them  two  or  three  years  rent 
free  they  would  not  realbe  a  profit.  Cul- 
tivation is  going  back.  The  poor  land  is 
very  badly  farmed.  The  demand  for  agri- 
cultural labour  had  diminished  in  Worces- 
tershire, because  they  have  not  the  money 
to  pay  the  labourers.  The  farmer  is  paying 
wages  not  out  of  his  profit,  but  out  of  his 
capital.  If  the  affairs  of  the  generality  of 
farmers  in  Herefordshire  and  Worcester- 
shire were  looked  into,  they  are  in  a  state 
of  insolvency." — p.  85 — 91. 

In  South  Wales,  the  farmers  are  de- 
scribed as  much  worse  off  than  they  were  in 
1822;  and  persons,  judging  from  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  that  district,  declare  it  to 
be  their  belief,  that  cultivation  in  general  is 
going  back.— p.  13.  In  Essex,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  and  Kent,  we  are  told  that  agri- 
cultural produce  is  diminished,  both  in  qua- 
lity and  quantity  ;  and  that  **  a  good  deal 
of  land  IS  untenanted.  The  farmers  are 
broken  up  ;  they  are  in  an  insolvent  state. 
The  farms  are  in  a  very  bad  condition.'' — 
p.  337.  In  Derbyshire,  a  great  deal  of 
Und  has  been  surrendered  by  the  tenants  in 
despair. 

The  state  of  cultivation  in  Essex,  Suffolk^ 
and  the  neighbouring  counties,  is  verif  much 
worse  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  pro- 
duce has  diminished  one-third  or  one- 
fourth.  The  loss  on  a  particular  farm  has 
been  400/1  or  500/.  a-year  under  the  best 
cultivation.  Average  size  of  farms,  one 
hundred  acres.  Generally  speaking,  those 
who  have  capital,  and  who  have  continued 
the  better  cultivation^  have  lost  by  so  doing, 


and  lived  upon  their  '^capital«^-*pp.  72. 
75. 

In  Kent,  the  smaller  farms  do  best ;  they 
pay  their  rent  better  ;  the  larger  the  farm, 
the  larger  the  loss  now.  Yet  there  is  not 
one  tenant  in  three  in  Kent  who  is  solvent. 
— ^p.  266. 

Party  feelings  and  the  jealousies  existing 
between  the  agricultural  and  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  England,  necessarily  draw 
very  different  inferences  from  these  state- 
ments. With  the  accuracy  of  those  infe- 
rences we  have  nothing  to  do.  That  there 
may  be  exaggeration  on  one  side,  is  likely 
enough  ;  that  there  is  a  thorough  incredulity 
upon  the  other,  we  cannot  doubt,  where  the 
motive  for  being  incredulous  is  palpable. 
But  that  the  whole  of  those  accumuUited 
statements  are  false,  is  too  incredible  to  need 
refutation ;  and  if  they  are  not,  then  we  have 
one  fact  established  by  the  confession  of  all 
classes  and  parties,  that  the  landlords  of 
England  have  been  receiving  rents  in  ge- 
neral which  the  tenants  could  not  afford  to 
pay  ;  and  we  have  likewise  the  means  of 
this  exaction  indelibly  pourtrayed  in  the 
brief,  but  expressive  phrase  of  the  farmer — 
*'  I  came  in  with  capital,  I  am  going  on  with- 
out gain,  but  I  can't  afford  to  stop  paying  the 
rent,  and  until  I  am  sold  up,  it  will  be  paiaon/* 
With  small  farms,  the  i^air  would  soon  be 
settled  ;  rents  would  be  brought  down  to 
their  true  level,  and  then  a  sound  and 
healthy  system  might  return.  But  the 
landlords  of  England  are  perfectly  unanimous 
against  such  a  change,  even  though  they  are 
beginning,  as  we  have  seen,  to  suffer  part  of 
the  consequences  of  their  much  extolled 
system. 

In  Cornwall,  the  farms  are  comparatively 
small ;  much  greater  anxiety  exists  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  small  holdings  than 
the  laige  ones.  The  condition  of  the  small 
farmer  may  not  be  affluent,  *<  but  he  is  in 
every  respect  more  independent  than  the 
labourer  ;  he  is  in  the  habit  of  attending 
the  vestry  ;  for  it  is  more  an  object  to  him 
to  attend  to  his  rates."  Mark  the  result— 
^<  Rents  are  well  paid,  agriculture  has  im- 
proved, the  rates  have  decreased,  and  com- 
pared with  other  counties,  Cornwall  is  in 
a  stale  of  great  agricultural  prosperity." — 
pp.  165,  171.  Consolidation  is  beginning, 
however,  to  be  introduced,  and  under  its 
benevolent  and  economising  influence, 
Cornwall  may,  perhaps,  soon  reach  the  en- 
viable level  of  taxation  and  discontent,  for 
which  so  many  of  its  neighbours  are  distin- 
guished. 

Is  there  imything  in  all  this  to  make  us 
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desire  to  try  an  experiment  of  imitation 
such  as  the  extermination  philosophers  re- 
commend ?  Our  own  condition  is  full  of 
evil ;  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  paralysed ; 
the  produce  of  the  soil  is  far  below  what  it 
might  be  ;  but  the  reason  of  all  these  mis- 
chiefs is  not  the  size  of  the  farms,  but  the 
treachery  and  insecurity  of  the  tenure  un- 
der which  they  are  held.  ^  We  know  that 
the  small  farmer  of  other  countries  is  a  free 
and  a  contented  man,  because,  although  no 
capitalist,  what  he  has  he  holds  securely. 
We  do  not  know  that  the  speculating  far- 
mer of  five  hundred  acres,  in  England,  is  in 
a  very  improving  condition ;  but  we  do 
know  that  his  labourers  are  very  ignorant, 
very  dependant,  and  very  malecontent. 
We  know>  that,  in  spite  of  every  discou- 
ragement, new  lands  are  daily  coming  into 
cultivation  in  Ireland ;  and  we  are  told 
that  a  great  deal  is  going  out  of  culture  in 
Britain.  Strange  were  it,  then,  if  the  un- 
natural and  anti-national  scheme  of  abo- 
lishing small  farmis  were  popular  in  Ireland. 

But  the  worst  of  all  remains.  The  ori- 
ginators of  the  project  more  than  suspect 
that  the  people  will  not  choose  to  abandon 
aH  they  are  sure  of  at  home,  such  as  it  is, 
for  the  desperate  chance  of  the  something 
better  which  is  promised  them  abroad. 
This  contingency  is  anticipated,  and  sum- 
marily provided  for.  "  If  you  won't  go,  you 
mast.*  Laudlords  are  innocently  fold, 
there  is  a  law  of  ejectment,  and  generously 
reminded  that  there  will  soon  be  a  poor  rate. 

Call  this  emigration  if  you  will ;  but,  in 
die  eye  of  truth,  and  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people,  it  means,  and  it  is — ^extermi- 
nation, and  as  such  alone  it  should  be  de- 
signated* Emigration  is  a  free  act ;  exter- 
mination is  the  last  curse  which  tyranny  can 
wreak  upon  its  victims.  For  if  there  be  one 
thing  upon  earth  for  whose  possession  the 
Irish  peasant  cherishes  an  ardent  ambition 
and  regard,  it  is  land.  It  is  his  only  re- 
source, his  only  anchorage  in  life,  his 
only^  chance  of  escape  from  beggary — it 
is  his  all.  He  ha^  grown  up  with  these 
feelings — they  are  twined  round  every 
fibre  of  his  past  and  future  being; — they 
sweeten  toil  lor  him,  they  bid  him  cross  the 
sea  for  hire,  and  they  bring  him  back 
to  his  own  green  hills  again  with  the 
hoarded  pittance  that  will  stave  off  eject- 
ment for  another  year.  Be  they  right  or 
be  they  wrong,  they  are  omnipotent,  and, 
throughout  Ireland,  omnipresent ;  and  it  is 
because  the  system  of  the  Australian  Com- 
missioners is  so  utterly  blind  to  the  fact  of 
such  feeHng^  and  so  rudely  and  offensively 


bent  upon  wi^ng  a  frantic  wartee  upon 
them,  that  We  view  with  more  than  ordinary 
regret  the  attempt  that  has  been  made  in 
certain  quarters,  to  get  up  the  appearance  of 
a  popular  approval.  Popular  approval  there 
can  be  none,  of  any  such  design ;  but  popular 
attention  may,  and  ought  to  be  awakened, 
in  order,  that  under  the  semblance  of  a 
success,  that,  in  reality,  can  never  come, 
another  excuse  may  not,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, be  given  to  those  inhuman  beings, 
who,  for  political  or  pecuniary  motives,  are 
attempting  to  depopulate  the  territory  they 
blight  with  their  ownership.  Such  men 
are  all  convinced  already  of  the  excellence 
of  the  exportation-to- Australia  scheme. 
Very  easy  are  they  of  access  to  the  theory 
of  consolidation  of  farms,  and  clearings  of 
estates.  They  always  said  so.  They  have 
been  labouring  hard  in  their  vocation  these 
twenty  years  or  more ;  have  seen  the  fruit 
of  their  planting  grow  from  wonder  to  dis- 
content— ^from  discontent  to  threats  of  ven- 
geance— ^from  menaces  to  blood ;  and, 
staggered,  but  unwarned,  called  on  by  the 
terrific  voice  of  crime,  by  the  wail  of  wi- 
dowhood, and  of  orphan  grief,  they  have 
reeled  on  in  their  insane  and  nation-cursed 
attempt, — yet  the  plains  are  full  of  people, 
and  the  hillside  shelters  its  ten  thousand 
still.  In  vain  the  gallows  is  reared  high ; 
in  vain  coercion  of  every  shape  of  torture 
has  been  tried;  save  m  these  few  last 
years,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  poor 
man  was  made  to  feel  that  fair  play  was  not 
a  dream, — that  the  law  was  not  a  snare,  or 
an  arraignment  another  name  for  hunt,  in 
which,  whatever  the  windings,  the  prey  was 
sure  to  fall ;  save  in  these  last  few  years  of 
mercy  and  of  pity,  the  peasantry  haVe  been 
driven  into  a  fearful  struggle  with  their  en- 
lightened torturers.  Happily,  we  have 
seemed  for  a  time  to  enjoy  a  lull  of  this 
miserable  and  guilty  strife.  Would  to  God 
that  we  could  foe  certain  of  its  continuance ! 
But,  that  there  may  be  even  a  chance  for 
it,  no  schemes  must  receive  quarter  for  one 
moment,  come  whence  they  may,  whose 
obvious  tendency  is  to  rip  open  idl  those 
wounds  that  we  prayed  might  be  tending 
to  close. 

,  We  cannot  afford  to  engage  in  such  dis- 
cussions now  as  the  scheme  adverted  to  re- 
quires. There  is  no  neutral  ground  of 
confidence  whereon  the  people  may  meet 
to  parley  with  their  oppressors.  The  yes- 
terday's alliance  of  half-a-dozen  theorists, 
honourable  and  disinterested  though  they 
be,  will  not  persuade  men  used  to  suspect, 
and  to  have  good  cause  of  suspicion,  that 
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trhat  idey  have  been  risking  life  to  avert  is 
suddenly  become  a  loveable  and  covetable 
boon,  because  it  has  got  a  new  name.  Little 
they  know  of  human  nature,  who  imagine 
that  such  things  are  possible,  or  who  believe 
that  four  hundred  thousand  men  and  their 
families  will,  in  order  to  work  out  a  pro- 
blem in  political  economy,  forget  all  the 
ideas  of  their  lives,  and  set  sail  for  a  strange 
land,  14,000  miles  away. 

Even  in  this,  we  take  for  granted  that 
gveat  inducements  are  held  forth,  and  are 
proved  to  be  within  the  grasp  of  all  who 
seek  them.  But  what  inducements  have 
the  emigrationists  to  offer?  A  free  pas- 
sage to  the  antipodes — aplenty  of  good  air 
on  their  arrival — permission  to  work  as 
much  as  they  like — two  acres  of  redaimable 
waste  for  an  inheritance — and  liberty  to 
call  it  an  estate,  and  to  cultivate  it  for  a 
potato  garden. 

These  are  the  inducements — ^very  mag- 
nificent truly,  and  fit  to  prevail  with  any 
potitical-econoniised  understanding.  But 
then  it  so  happens,  that  the  political  eco- 
nomy of  consolidating  landlords  differs,  in 
many  essential  points,  from  the  political 
economy  of  small  farmers.  An  Irish  land- 
lord, properly  educated^  is  above  (or  below) 
all  vulgar  prejudices.  He  never  was  taught 
that  he  had  a  country — he  never  knew  its 
tie ;  he  never  neared  its  shore  with  exul- 
tation or  high  leaping  of  the  heart  within 
him.  No;  all  that  is  meaningless  to  him: 
he  feels,  and  he  is  much  more  at  home  in 
Paris  or  in  London,  than  in  Mayo  or  in 
Cork ;  but  love — ^plain,  honest,  silent  love 
of  country,  he  never  knew,  and  does  not 
believe  it  to  exist,  except  in  low,  vulgar  minds. 
In  short,  it  is  a  prejudice;  a  thing  to  be 
sroffed  at,  like  many  other  such  like  things. 
Talk  to  such  a  man  of  his  tenantry  not 
liking  to  be  shipped  off  to  Australia,  indeed ; 
^  the  pig  doesn't  like  to  have  the  ring  put 
in  his  nose,  but  who  cares  whether  he  likes 
it  or  not  Y*  Say  not  that  this  is  exaggera- 
tion; we  would  to  heaven  it  were.  We 
know  that  there  are  many,  many  kind- 
hearted,  excellent  men,  of  all  parties  and 
sects,  among  our  proprietary,  who  have 
nothing  in  common  with  your  thorough- 
bred enlightened  absentee.  These  are  yet 
unleavened  with  the  famous  no-prejudice 
barm.  They  are  never  ashamed  of  their 
country  except  when  they  see  her  image 
and  superscription  effaced  from  her  un- 
worthy sons,  by  anti-national  affectation. 
They  feel  within  them  a  thousand  emo- 
tions, that  bring  the  manly  tear  into  the 
eye»  or  lend  a  gladness  to  the  heart  whioh 


they  have  never  analysed,  or  fancied  whether 
any  political  economist  could  explain.  They 
know  that  these,  like  many  of  the  clingiogs 
and  the  longings  of  tlieir  poorer  fellow- 
countrymen,  are  nicknamed  prejudices; 
but  they  also  know  that  everything  not  re- 
ducible to  figures — to  tons  weight  or  pounds 
sterling,  is  likewise  stigmatized  af  preju- 
dice. Feelings — attachments — childhood's 
memory — manhood's  pride — the  grave-yard 
where  a  loved  one  sleeps — all  that  help  to 
make  num  better  than  the  brute  that 
perisheth — are  prejudices.  They  can't  be 
bought,  they  can't  be  sold;  their  value, 
then,  is  0. 

Now,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  ^re 
fools  enough  to  enter  into  a  wrangle  with 
these  no-prejudice  mongers.  Heaven  for- 
bid. We  take  them  to  be  honest  men, 
gone  stone  blind  with  that  afflicting  disease — 
a  crotchet.  They  believe  in  the  power  of 
their  quack  medicine  to  cure  all  manner  of 
diseases,  as  firmly  as  we  believe  that  diseases 
which  have  become  national  are  not  to  be 
cured  by  any  one,  or  two,  or  three  specifics. 
If  they  told  us  that  emigration  was  a  pallia- 
tive, something  to  help  the  operation  of 
other  more  important  medicines,  we  might 
feel  more  disposed  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  them  ;  but  when  we  are  solemnly  told, 
that  a  million  of  people  are  to  be  exported, 
like  so  many  tons  of  corn,  to  adjust  the  supply 
to  the  demand,  then  we  turn,  in  utter  loath- 
ing and  disgust,  Arom  a  jargon  which  we 
should  grieve  to  think  was  capable  of  being 
generally  or  patiently  understood. 

What !  are  we  to  be  made  account  of  at 
shipping  prices,  like  beasts,  or  like  to  those 
poor  outcast  sons  of  Africa,  whose  only 
place  in  political  arithmetic  is  in  the  freight 
and  charges  book  ?  Is  this  the  privilege 
of  free  discussion,  that  men  who  speculate 
as  to  the  productiveness  of  brute,  human, 
and  mechanical  labour,  should  lend  their 
aid  to  the  lords  of  the  soil  to  frame  a  gigan- 
tic scheme  of  depopulation  ?  For  let  not 
the  question  be  blinked  or  shuffled  over. 
It  must  be  put — put  to  the  nation  in  all  its 
nakedness  and  deformity — ^shall  on£  mijl.- 
uoN  of  men,  women,  and  children  be  driven 
from  their  native  land  without  their  consent 
or  choosing  ?  Word  it  as  you  will,  this  is 
the  question — ^the  sole,  the  literal,  the  only 
question.  For  it  is  absolute  mocketry  to 
pretend,  that,  of  their  own  free  will,  any 
such  number  (or  any  number  about  which 
the  emigrationists  would  care  to  argued 
would  go,  if  they  were  not  driven,  fiut 
how  driven?  By  instituting  a  new  and 
comprehensive  system  of  extenniiiation  by 
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kndlordsy  under  the  pretence  of  consofida- 
ting  fknns.  Indeed,  this  is  the  assigned 
method;  the  dose  with  which  those  on 
whom  the  delusion  is  expected  to  work  are 
to  be  blinded — ^blinded  to  all  that  is  sacred 
in  the  structure  of  society— -all  that  is  mer- 
ciful between  man  and  man.  Let  us  bring 
the  matter  home.  We  will  make  no  unu- 
sual case ;  we  will  take  an  ordinary  one. 
A  landlord  infected  with  the  consolidation, 
u  €,  extermination  mania,  decrees,  by  his 
own  sovereign  authority,  that  ten  families 
shall,  from  next  November-day,  leave  the 
place  where  they  were  born,  where  they 
were  reared,  and  where  alone,  in  all  this 
world)  they  have  a  name,  a  character,  or  a 
love.  They  have  toiled  there  many  a  year 
for  little  gain ;  they  have  continued  to  pay 
their  rent ;  it  may  be  that  they  have  made 
their  farms  better  than  they  found  them. 
Hard  as  the  times  are,  they  look  forward  to 
see  better.  They  have  borne  upwith  a  buoy- 
ant heart  against  hope  oft  deferred;  but 
still  they  hope  and  dream,  that  before  they 
die  they  will  see  their  children  taking  up 
their  station  in  a  mended  land.  Start  not, 
my  lord ;  your  tensnts,  after  all,  are  men — 
have  the  passions,  and  the  impulses,  and 
the  sentiments  of  men  ;  for  of  the  same  clay 
hath  God  made  them  and  you.  Deny  it, 
cavil  at  it,  writhe  under  the  torment  of  its 
truth,  as  you  may,  these  tenants  of  yours 
have  80uU  not  yours ;  and  their  bodies  are 
not  merely  '*  corn-producing  machines," 
though  that  be  your  philosophic  name  for 
them.  ''But  I  want  to  consolidate  my 
farms;  I  have  calculated  that  they  will 
produce  more  in  that  way.  I  must  get  rid 
of  these  poor  people ;  they  are  only  poor 
people,  and  will  be  a  great  deal  better  off 
in  Australia.**  And,  in  Heaven's  name, 
who  gave  you  leave  to  talk  in  this  style 
to  your  fellow-men?  Society  has  given 
you  rights — enormous  dangerous,  unusual 
rights ;  but  for  such  an  end  as  this,  society 
never  conferred  any  right :  and  if  for  such 
a  purpose  you  will  madly  exercise  those 
which  you  have,  society  must  resume  what 
she  has  given,  or  go  to  pieces  ;  for  no  sanc- 
tion can  remain,  none  ought  to  remain, 
where  the  Uws  are  perverted  till  they  work 
a  usurpation  so  barbarous,  so  selfish,  so  un- 
paralleled. 

The  new  Poor  Law  has  been  attempted  to 
be  mixed  up  with  the  question.  The  guar- 
dians are  to  be  hallooed  on  against  the 
people,  to  eke  out  the  designs  of  extermi- 
nating landlords.  The  pious  and  patriotic 
compact  poposed  is,  in  effect,  this : — We 
win  eject,  and  let  you  reject ;  we  will  clear 


the  estate,  and  do  you  dear  the  parish ; 
we  will  pull  down  the  houses,  let  you  refuse 
shelter.  We  shall  thus  leave  the  people 
no  alternative  but  emigration.  This  is  the 
undisguised,  nay,  the  approved  and  boasted 
pUn. 

Not  even  for  a  moment  will  we  harbour 
the  suspicion  that  the  poor  Uw  guardians 
will  be  lured  from  the  high  and  sacred  duty 
that  the  people  have  elected  them  to  fulfil. 
They  are  not  mad  enough,  even  were  they 
unworthy  enough,  to  forget  the  character 
of  trustees,  in  which  alone  they  stand  to 
the  people ;  and  they  must  be  mad,  indeed, 
if  they  imagined  a  single  chance  for  the 
working  of  the  poor  law  could  remain,  if 
popular  confidence  were  once  forfeited  in 
the  ffuardians  by  such  a  vain  and  stupid 
treachery  as  their  lending  a  sanction  to  the 
extermination  system  would  imply*  Such 
an  act  might  defeat  the  working  of  the 
poor  law,  but  the  purpoee  would  not  be 
gained. 

And  are  the  people  then  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  their  own  prejudices ;  or  is  Ireland 
to  remain  half  tilled  and  miserable  for  ever  ? 

It  can  hardly  be  requisite  to  say  how 
little  we  are  afraid  that  any  honest  man  in 
Ireland  will  ever  suspect  "  The  Citizen"  of 
deserving  such  an  imputation.  Our  heart 
bleeds  daily  for  the  sufferings  and  the  ruin 
that  we  see  around  us  ;  and  our  first  best 
prayer  for  Ireland  is,  that  she  may  be 
speedily  saved — saved  from  the  want  and 
misery  she  so  long  has  borne.  But  we 
remember  that  our  people  have  a  right — a 
right,  as  sacred  as  liberty  and  truth,  to  be 
respected  even  in  their  prejudices— to  be 
treated  as  brethren  even  when  they  err — 
to  be  dealt  with  tenderly  and  with  kindness, 
even  though  they  may  sometimes  seem  to 
be  in  the  wrong.  We  have  no  sympathy 
with  your  frost-bitten  philanthropy,  whose 
enlightened  soul  must  grasp  at  the  end,  no 
matter  by  what  ruthless  means.  We  have  no 
notion  of  dragooning  men  into  what  is  good 
for  them,  or  arrogating  to  ourselves  the 
pragmatic  privilege  of  commanding  a  people 
to  be  happy.  Sooth  to  say,  we  feel  intense 
distrust  of  worthies  who  talk  in  this  style. 
We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  it  can, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  necessary  for 
any  good  purpose  to  kick  people  into  com- 
fort, or  lash  them  into  freedom ;  and  we 
laugh  to  scorn  the  man  who  dares  to  make 
himself,  in  this  autocrat  sense,  a  benefactor 
of  mankind.  If  your  scheme  be  difficult, 
explain  it ;  if  it  require  consideration, 
think  weU  of  it ;  if  it  need  discussion,  have 
it ;  but  ify  after  all  this,  the  people  don't 
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Kke  iU  good  or  bad,  you  have  do  right  to 
attevpt  enforcing  it.  In  the  main,  the  peo- 
ple can  haye  no  interest  in  what  13  evil,  or 
in  opposing  what  is  really  for  their  good ; 
and  if  jou  cannot  persuade  them  that  what 
jou  offer  is  desirable,  if  with  &ir  play  and 
free  speech  you  cannot  make  it  popular,  it 
must  be  relinquished.  For  no  improve* 
ment  is  worth  force  ;  no  improvement  can 
require  it  ;  and  these  principles  applied  to 
emigration  mean,  in  plain  words,  if  a  man 
chooses  to  surrender  his  holding  in  order 
that  he  may  go  abroad,  let  him  ;  but 
if  he  doe§  not  ehooee  to  go^  you  have 
no  more  right  to  drive  him  from  his 
&rai,  in  order  that  he  may  go,  than  the 
Queen  would  have  to  seize  your  estate  and 
send  yon  by  force  to  Canada.  Would  you 
submit  to  such  an  act  of  arbitrary  power, 
because  you  were  promised  ten  acres  of 
wilderness,  at  five  shillings  an  acre,  for  every 
one  you  paid  tithe  and  taxes  for  at  home  ? 
Would  you  not  say,  iustly  and  indignantly, 
I  have  a  right  to  judge  for  myself,  and  I 
am  not  to  be  driven  out  at  the  bidding  of 
any  power  on  earth  ?  And  why  should  not 
the  tenant  say  the  same  ?  Is  it  because  he 
is  poor  ?  that  might  be  a  reason  for  pecu- 
liar tenderness — ^it  would  be  such  in  every 
well  constituted  mind  ;  but  it  no  more  jus- 
tifies compulsion  than  the  profligacy  and 
idleness  of  the  rich  would  justify  confisca- 
tion ;  if  anything,  much  less-  Is  it  because 
he  is  powerless  as  an  individual,  that  you 
hope  for  impunity  in  the  benevolent  work 
of  extermination  ?  Beware ; — the  indivi- 
dually feeble,  are  collectively  terrible. 
With  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  help  you, 
you  may,  after  infinite  bloodshed  and  crime, 
suppress  resbtance  for  a  time.  But  as 
surely  as  to-morrow's  sun  will  rise,  this  sys- 
tem of  wholesale  dispossession,  carried  on  no 
matter  under  what  pretence,  will  come  to 
a  fearful  end.  Of  all  the  struggles  that  ever 
a  people  waged,  a  social  war  is  the  most  tre- 
mendous ;  yet  to  this  depopulation  will  one 
day  drive  the  people  ;  and  who  shall  ven- 
ture to  foretell  the  sequel  ? 


That  such  things  come  not  upon  us, 
we  conjure  the  proprietary  of  Ireland  to 
pause  in  their  career.  Political  and  sec- 
tarian difference  surely  forms  a  chasm  wide 
enough  between  their  order  and  the  people. 
In  mercy  to  themselves  and  their  children, 
if  not  from  sympathy  with  us,  let  them  for- 
bear to  add  the  fearful  element  of  social 
warfare  to  the  strife.  The  war  of  party  is 
bad — the  strife  of  sect  is  worse  ;  but  a  war 
of  property,  of  castes,  of  rich  and  poor,  would 
entail  more  aggravated  misery  and  guilt  in 
a  single  month,  than  these  have  overwrought. 
And  if  an  awakening  sense  of  their  position 
shall,  as  we  are  confident  it  will,  compel 
men  to  better  modes  of  acting  in  the  rela- 
tion of  landlords  with  ^heir  tenantry,  they 
will  soon  learn  the  folly  and  the  wrong  they 
do  themselves,  in  countenancing  the  pro- 
mulgation of  empirical  theories,  originating 
no  matter  how  or  where,  in  every  case 
where  such  theories  tend  to  weaken  the  tie 
of  confidence  and  harmony,  that  ought  to 
exist  between  the  respective  grades  of  so- 
ciety, for  the  well  ordering  and  happiness 
of  all. 

Finally,  we  repeat  our  belief,  that  free, 
gradual,  unstimulated,  but  unhindered  emi- 
gration, is  a  safe  and  beneficial  function  of 
society,  in  every  stage  of  its  existence.  But 
we  are  certain,  that  directly,  or  indirectly 
promoted  by  compulsion,  it  is  a  most  mis- 
chievous and  indefensible  scheme.  And  of 
this  we  are  more  especially  sure,  that  as  no 
'promises  or  gifts  can  justify,  «o  likewise, 
no  rigour  or  pertinacity  can,  in  the  long  run, 
enforce  any  system  of  exterminating  the  small 
farmers  of  Ireland.  Could  it  be  even 
quickly  accomplished  it  would  be  a  great 
evil  to  our  country  ;  but  worked  out  as  it 
must  be  through  years  of  hatred,  anguish, 
guilt,  and  blood,  we  deeply  deplore  the  in- 
fatuation of  those  who  are  attempting  it,  in  ig- 
norance of  the  temper  or  desires  of  the  nation. 

As  a  subsidiary  means  of  promoting  na- 
tional health,  emigration  may  be  of  use ; 
but,  as  a  violent  cure  for  national  debility, 
Emigration  is — No  remedy. 
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As  this  book  is  little  more  thao  a  reprint  of 
a  work,  with  which  the  public  has  been 
long  familiar,  we  should  have  passed  it  over 
entirely,  despite  of  its  new  festooning 
of  poetic  flowers,  if  it  were  not  that  the 
slightest  production  of  Thomah  Moofts  is 
entitled  to  some  notice  from  us  ;  be  it  in 
censure,  or  be  it  in  praise,  or  that  border- 
ground  'twixt  both,  where  the  critic's  city 
of  refuge  hath  lain,  time  out  of  mind. 

We  cannot  think  it  prudent,  that  a  book, 
which  had  already  passed  the  ordeal  of  the 
many-voiced  press,  the  critical  hubbub  of 
our  time,  should  be  again  formally  sub- 
mitted to  such  an  untoward  scrutiny.  'Tis 
a  dip  too  many,  we  think,  which  all  fre- 
quent era  of  bathing  places  know  to  be  a 
bad  thing,  and  especially  to  be  avoided  by 
those  who  have  a  regard  for  their  health. 
And  though  the  reputation  of  authors  is 
not  exactly  identical  with  health,  either  of 
soul  or  body,  they  are  generally  very  chary 
of  it,  and  justly,  considering  how  much  they 
sometimes  make  of  it.  Seasons  change  too, 
and  so  do  the  fancies  of  men  ;  aye,  and  the 
necessities,  of  which  those  fancies  are  but 
the  symptoms — symptoms  of  a  healthy  ap- 
petite, or,  of  a  morbid  unnatural  craving  ; 
symptoms  which  he  were  a  wise  man  who 
could,  in  our  days,  so  interpret,  as  to  know 
whether  it  be  food  or  medicine  the  world 
is  most  in  need  of,  and  who  should  dare  to 
prescribe  accordingly. 

Undoubtedly,  in  times  like  the  present, 
literature  is  an  idje  thing,  if  it  look  not  be- 
yond the  drawing-room,  and  the  feelings 
that  are  current  there.  If  a  book  have  no 
mailed  peculiarities,  no  smack  of  the  soil 
from  which  it  sprang,  to  distinguish  it  from 
similar  productions  of  other  countries ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  no  depth  of  thought  and 
passion,  to  win  attention  from  those,  who 
look  for  something  more  than  mere  amuse- 
ment at  the  hands  of  even  the  lightest 
and  most  mirthful  of  the  author-tribe  : 
what  can  be  said  for  it  unless  that  'tis  pretty, 
'tis  pleasing,  and  excellent  ware  for  those 
who  want  no  better  ? 

The  *'  Epicurean"  is,  essentially,  a  book 
of  this  kind ;  it  is  a  drawing-room  trifle, 
and,  however  deservedly  popular,  chiefly 
intended  for  lady  and  gentlemen  readers, 
and  that  considerable  class,  who  have  never 
had  much  to  do  or  think  of.  It  is,  moreover — 


though  disguised  in  a  fluttering  garb  of  that 
fashion,  of  which  St.  Pierre  and  Cha- 
teaubriand were  the  inventive  milliners — 
it  is  a  religious  romance ;  a  ^des  of  novel, 
to  which  we  are  not  partial ;  though  we 
grant  it  is  not  so  bad  as  its  more  modern, 
and  now  reigning  successor,  the  controver- 
sial tale.  We  never  met  one  of  the  class, 
from  the  dull  aridity  of  "  Coelebs  in  Search 
of  a  Wife,"  to  the  roseate  loveliness  of  the 
little  book  before  us — extremes  wide  enough 
in  all  conscience, — which  did  not  appear  to 
have  something  excessively  false  in  it. 

There  are  few  sorts  of  chamber  in  whi<:b, 
since  the  good  old  custom  of  dancing  in 
the  open  air  fell  into  disuse,  a  solicitous 
antiquarian  might  not  discover  that  balls 
have  been  given :  in  town-houses,  and  court- 
houses, and  out-houses ;  in  inos  and  chari- 
table institutions ;  in  halls  and  corridors ;  in 
barns  and  haylofts ;  yet  who  ever  heard  of 
a  ball  being  held  in  the  aisle  of  a  cathedral  ? 
unless  it  were  by  the  MnM-ctdolieM  of  the 
revolution,  who  had  no  great  respect  for 
such  places.  There  are  rew  other  amuse- 
ments, from  king-making  and  law-making, 
down  to  play-acting  and  dram-drinking, 
which  have  not  occasionally  got  footing 
there ;  but  flirtation  in  rank  and  file  has, 
by  common  consent,  been  excluded.  The 
incongruity  was  too  palpable,  not  to  strike 
the  least  reflective.  Similarly  incongruous, 
it  spears  to  us,  is  the  mixture  of  an  amatory 
with  a  religious  plot,  in  the  texture  of  a 
story.  Let  it  be  ever  so  well  done,  it 
offends  us.  'Tis  like  setting  up  a  Venqs  of 
Titian,  as  an  altar-piece  in  a  consecrated 
chapel.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful, 
nothing  more  modest ;  but  its  place  is  any 
where  but  there.  Love,  even  the  love  of 
young  hearts,  and  religion,  which  knoweth 
no  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  are,  in  their 
purity  and  reality,  both  supremely  divine ; 
and  hold  not  of  the  earth  from  which  they 
soar ;  and  though  they  may  intermingle  in 
the  social  intercourse  of  life,  and  rule  its 
minor  charities  with  a  mild  and  sovereign 
sway,  their  union  is  one  most  perilous  for 
the  artist  to  attempt  depicting ;  above  all, 
for  the  narrative  artist.  'Tis  one  of  those 
finer  harmonies  which  are  better  left  to  the 
imagination.  The  tip  of  an  angel's  wing  is 
sometimes  more  in  a  picture  than  if  Raphael 
himself  had  drawn  the  sweetly  smiling  visi- 


*  ^^  The  Epicurean,  a  tale,  with  vignette  illnstrations :  B7  J.  M.  W.  Tamer,  Esq.,  R.A. ;    and 
Aldpbron,  a  poem :  By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.    London :  Macrose,  18S9." 
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tant ;  and  the  gleam  of  a  cottage  candle  from 
the  household  it  giveth  light  to,  more  elo- 
quent to  the  wanderer's  heart,  as  he 
joumeyeth  lone  in  the  night,  than  all  the 
company  of  stars,  which,  though  they  be 
the  hieroglyphs  of  God,  testify  not  so 
strongly  of  Him,  as  one  kind  look  from  the 
face  of  man  to  hb  fellow  man.  9 

We  do  not  mean  to  exclude  religious 
topics  from  the  province  of  what  is  called 
fiction.  There  are  few  subjects,  indeed, 
which  may  not  be  successfully  treated  of  in 
sucha  guise,  as  surely  we  have  seen  in  oiir 
time.  Have  there  not  been  '<  conversa- 
tions," that  is,  fictions  in  dialogue,  on .  all 
possible  branches  of  catechismal  knowledge, 
from  A  to  Z  ?  On  algebra,  on  botany,  on 
chemistry,  &c.  &c. — Vide  Mrs.  Marcet,  and 
Pinnock's  Catechisms.  Did  not  Miss 
Marttneau,  with  still  greater  courage,  open 
an  entirely  new  field  for  the  heartless 
economists  of  our  time?  and  not  without 
success :  if  we  wanted  to  learn  anything  of 
that  miscalled  and  mistaught  science,  we 
had  rather  listen  to  her  any  day,  than  to 
the  M'Cullochs  and  Ricardos.  If,  prodi- 
gals that  we  poor  Irbh  are,  and  have  been, 
we  must  feed  upon  nettles,  and  pease-pods, 
and  things  that  the  swine  do  eat,  by  all 
means  let  them  be  boiled.  And  really,  all 
things  considered,  Miss  Martineau's  cookery 
of  such  indigestible  victuals  was  meritori- 
ous enough.  'Twas  plain  that  the  English 
people  were  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge, 
and  what  food  she  had  she  gave  them. 
Prettily  was  it  done,  too ;  gracefully,  with 
a  becoming  alternation  of  the  lady  and  the 
gentleman ;  of  the  work-basket  and  the  lec- 
turer's desk ;  of  poonah  painting  and  stone 
breaking.  Lovers'  dialogues  are  proverbially 
tedious  to  all  except  those  concerned, 
and  many  a  bold  romancer  has  passed  them 
over  in  despair.  But  how  could  they  fail 
to  charm,  when  com  laws  and  codification 
were  the  subjects  of  the  sweet  discourse ; 
and  Mr.  Indigo  and  Miss  Violet,  the  approxi- 
mating paragons  of  the  tale,  gradually  faded 
from  the  page,  like  the  outer  tints  of  a 
rainbow,  and  were  lost  in  the  shifting  haze 
of  the  economic  shower  ?  Nor  was  this 
all ;  the  honeymoon  itself  daunted  not  the 
champion  of  cash-morality,  while  she  trod 
the  halls  of  romance.  'Twas  sweet  as 
before,  with  no  longer  a  fear  of  cloying. 
The  theory  of  rent  enlivened  the  tete  a  tete 
at  breakfast,  and  the  quiet  evening  walk  of 
the  newly  married  pair  was  prolonged  in 
the  fond  discussion  of  the  French  and 
American  tariflb.  Nor  were  the  joys  of 
life  alone  depicted  on  this  novel  canvass. 


The  thunder- clouds  of  mechanic  suffering, 
that  threatened  instant  explosion,  were, 
averted  or  rendered  harmless  by  arithmeti- 
cal conductors ;  and  the  grave  of  the  over- 
worked poor  roan,  as  he  sank  to  his  long 
rest;  was  strewed  in  charitable  mockery, 
with  thorny  arguments  on  wages ;  and  the 
wail  of  the  weeping  mourner  was  hushed 
with  a  lecture  on  poor  laws.  Has  fiction 
done  these  things  in  our  time ;  and  shall 
she  not  do  better  in  better  times?  The 
Venice  glass,  that  broke  when  poison  was 
poured  therein,  is  a  fiction,  or  else  an  inven- 
tion that  needs  a  new  inventor  ;  yet,  mean- 
while, if  the  poison  be  spilt,  and  the  vessel 
rinsed  with  care,  what  hinders  it  from  hold- 
ing wholesome  liquor,  until  we  get  a  better. 
'Twas  all  very  well;  when  Chateaubriand 
discovered  the  pictiiresqueness  of  Christi- 
anity, and  wrote  Upon  it,  much  as -he  bottled 
the  water  of  the  Jordan,  with  a  special  eye 
to  effect,  and  the  influence  of  his  sentimen- 
tality upon  the  Faubourg  St  Germain. 
The  "  Epicurean"  was  later  by  some  quarter- 
of  a  century,  and  written  by  an  Irishman, 
and  not  by  a  Frenchman;  and,  therefore, 
we  would  wish  it  more  Irish,  and  less 
French,«-^we  would  have  it  deeper,  quieter, 
simpler  in  pathos,  sublimer  in  humble  re- 
verence. What  more  unfit  commencement 
for  such  a  story  than  a  fete  champSlre  9 
What  less  congenial  atmosphere  for  Ckpis-. 
tian  conversion  than  the  triumph  of  a  sue-- 
cessful  passion  in  a  rake  of  four-and-twenty  ? 
though,  in  truth,  there  is  no  conversion  in 
the  book  at  all ;  'tis  merely  preluded  to. 
'Tis  a  waltz  before  morning  service,  while 
the  bells  are  ringing,  and  there  is  time  to 
be  merry;  or  the  last  quadrille  of  a  novice, 
I  who  is  to  tSike  the  veil  next  week.  Of 
'  sentiment,  of  all  hues,  there  is  enough,  and 
i  to  spare ;  of  real  contrition  and  suffering, 
nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing.  It  pains 
us  to  speak  thus  of  the  work  of  a  country - 
!  man ;  but  the  example  of  the  few  writers 
i  we  do  possess  is  too  powerful  among  us, 
I  for  good  and  for  evil,  and  has  too  fatally 
;  narrowed  the  sphere  of  our  later  efforts,  to 
'  permit  us  to  be  altogether  silent  when  such 
an  opportunity  offers  itself.  Let  no  man 
think  us  forgetful  of  the  merits  of  Thomas 
Moore  towards  the  country  of  his  birth  ; 
if  we  remembered  them  not,  we  had  not. 
ventured  to  write  as  we  have  now  written. 
In  conclusion,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment 
at  a  couple  of  fictions,  in  which  religion  has 
a  prominent  place.  There  is  no  teacher 
like  good  example.  *  Look  at  the  **  Pil- 
grim's Progress.**  There  is  no  fluttering 
there  of  a  dissatisfied  bachelor— no  embroi-. 
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deiy  of  heavenly  throes  on  the  woof  of 
an  earthly  paition.  That  is  a  state  of  things 
lonff  prior  to  the  epicy  and  is  only  preserv^ 
in  the  imaginings  of  a  cyclic  tradition.  At 
the  second  page,  we  find  that  Christianff 
the  hero  of  the  story,  has  a  wife  and  four 
children,  whom,  good  man,  he  is  constrained 
to  leave,  hy  the  paugs  of  an  uneasy  spirit, 
and  wander  an  exile  from  home  till  hard- 
won  victory  crown  him.  No  kind  of  ro- 
mance is  so  fictitious  as  the  allegory ;  and 
yet,  perhaps,  there  b  no  written  history 
half  so  true  as  that  epic  of  the  inspired 
tinker.  As  we  read,  we  feel  and  know  that 
every  line  is  a  truth — that  it  is  a  reality, 
and  not  a  fiction.  Oh !  that  this  age  pos- 
sessed men  having  the  same  relation  to  tneir 
time  that  Bunyan  had  to  his ;  and  the  gos- 
samers, which  are  so  thick  they  hide  the 
sun  from  us,  would  shrivel,  and  he  seen  no 
more.  Great  is  that  work  of  the  un- 
taught, self-arguing,  self-helping  mechanic, 
a  spiritual  pillar  of  Trajsn,  on  which,  in 
bold  relief,  he  has  hewn  the  story  of  his 
victory;  and  behold  each  throb  of  that 
strong  heart  is  grown  into  a  separate  giant, 
and  will  stand,  time-defying,  for  a  couple  of 
thousand  years.  Hiere  is  a  fiction  in  which 
religion  is  the  staple  of  the  book. 

And  again,  look  at  the  **  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,*' in  which,  also,  religion  b  the  staple  of 
the  book — ^but  religion  of  a  milder,  purer, 
more  enduring  kind  ;  a  religion  melted  into 
the  general  mass  of  its  life,  and  working  un- 
seen through  every  minutest  pore.  The 
good  vicar,  we  find,  at  the  very  opening  of 
the  story,  has  a  wife  and  six  children,  beat- 
ing Bunyan'shero  by  two.  How  unromantic  I 
how  commonplace !  Why,  there's  many  a 
man  in  this  green  isle  has  twice  six,  and 
makes  no  noise  about  it.  Truly,  romance 
writers  of  these  latter  times  ought  to  recol- 
lect that  philosophic  younkers  are  not  the 
only  men  in  the  world,  nor  the  best  men 
either.  That  wasn't  Homer's  way  of 
going  to  work,  nor  Dante's,  nor  Shak- 
speare's.  They  have  their  Achtlleses,  Fran- 
cescas,  Mirandas,  elorious  and  uneoualled 
creations,  beside  which  all  others  look  dim. 
They  have  also  their  Prisms  and  Ulysseses, 
their  Ugolinos,  their  Lears  and  Macbeths, 
in  which  they  are  just  as  unequalled.  For 
the  smooth  brow  and  the  wrinkled  were  all 
the  same  to  them.  Love  was  one  star  in 
the  heavens,  and  the  morning  star  of  life ; 
but  it  was  not  their  only  star,  though  it  be 
the  only  planet  that  casts  a  shadow  on  earth. 

Goldsmith,  in  a  degraded  and  Unbelif  v- 
ing  age,  and  in  a  country  where  it  was 
impossible  fur  hb  genius  to  expand  to  that 


full  grace  and  beauty  which,  had  he  fisllen 
on  better  times,  and  had  there  been,  in  hb 
own  country,  a  recognised  literature  to  aos- 
tain  and  shelter  him,  the  world  would  have 
seen  with  wonder — Goldsmith  wnhed, 
nevertheless,  to  write  one  book  which  should 
not  smack  too  much  of  the  time  in  which  it 
was  wntten.  He  wished,  as  he  says,  in  that 
careless,  hslf-contemptuous  advertisement, 
with  which  he  prefaces  it,  to  draw  a  man 
*'  ready  to  teach,  and  ready  to  obey  ;  sim- 
ple in  afiluence,  and  msjestie  in  adversity ;" 
•<  uniting,"  also,  *'  in  himself  the  three 
greatest  characters  upon  earth,  a  priest^  an 
husbandman,  and  the  father  of  a  family." 
Strange  conception  in  such  a  time!  He 
wbhed,  since  he  had  no  fitter  audieoce*  to 
read  a  lesson  to  those  around  him,  which 
even  they  should  recognise  to  come  from 
another  sphere  than  theirs;  and  drawing 
on  his  early  recollections,  surrounding  him- 
self again,  in  dreamy  memory,  with  the 
happy  fisces  and  warm  hearts  of  his  nnfor- 
gotten  Irish  home, — living  again  in  that 
dear  clime  of  sportful,  confiding  simpleness, 
from  which  he  had  been  so  long  an  exile, 
he  did  it,  and  did  it  well ;  briefly,  and  ex- 
ceeding well.  He  had  written  essays,  and 
other  things  of  that  description,  to  please 
the  time,  and,  as  the  event  b  proving,  to 
please  many  times  and  ages.  He  had  writ- 
ten the  "Traveller^ — unapproachably  the 
best  poem  of  its  class,  with  tne  exception  of 
the  *'  Deserted  Vill^e" — after  the  only 
form  then  in  vogue.  But  thb  was,  after  all, 
either  mere  task-work,  or,  even  when  more 
congenial,  'twas  toiling  in  a  harness  which 
was  not  made  for  him,  and  gave  small  com- 
fort to  that  lonely  spirit,  that  seraph  so- 
journing among  the  literary  coal-heavers 
and  lightermen  of  the  least  spiritual  people 
of  £urope,  in  their  least  spiritual  century  ; 
when  their  clayey  nstures  had  reached  or 
sunk  to  their  superlative  of  leaden  apathy, 
which,  equal  as  they  may,  they  never  can 
surpass.  But  all  this  did  not  drive  him  into 
unhealthy  or  unnatural  sentiment.  He 
wanted  to  draw  a  man,  and  to  write  of  a 
man's  triab ;  and  he  sought  him  in  his  na- 
tural sphere — ^home,  and  the  things  thereof. 
He  sought  to  lead  religion  back  to  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  bring  new  sunshine  from 
heaven  on  the  blighted  homes  of  earth; 
but  he  used  no  magic  therein,  save  the  ma- 
gic of  honest  hearts.  Homeless  though  he 
was,  and  baited  by  clumsy  fools,  it  seemed 
not  to  him,  that  the  religion  of  futh  and 
sorrow  needed  to  be  drugged  with  flirtation, 
to  make  it  go  smoothly  down.  He  did  not 
set  a  young  gentleman  and  young  lady  to 
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play  hide-and-seek  in  a  pyramid,  by  way  of 
preparation  for  the  holiest  trials  the  heart 
of  man  can  know.  Goldsmith  was  above 
his  age.  Alas  for  Moore  and  for  Ireland, 
that  he  also  has  not  been  above  his ! 

As  for  the  anachronisms  of  the  book,  and 
its  violations  of  costume  and  character, 
more  than  enough  has  been  said  long  since, 
and  we  have  no  wish  to  renew  the  discus- 
sion, nor,  in  truth,  do  we  reckon  it  a  point 
of  mach  importance.  If  the  spirit  of  the 
work  were  different,  we  would  bear  with 
faults  of  that  kind  ;  nay,  perhaps  be  grateful 
for  them.  Who,  for  instance,  unless  a 
blind  critic  of  the  Johnson-and-Steevens 
breed,  does  not  feel  that  the  anachronisms 
of  <*  Cymbeline*'  heighten  its  wondrous 
charm  ?  For  they  are  violations  of  costume 
only;  of  nature  and  the  heart  of  man,  no 
violation  at  all,  but  the  deepest,  sincerest 
products. 

Such  is  our  sober  judgment,  in  the  aus- 
tereness  of  our  present  office ;  and  yet,  as 
we  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  dainty  vo- 
lume, our  heart  relents  within  us,  and  we 
think  of  the  raptures  with  which  we  read  it 
when  it  Hrst  appeared.  Alas !  that  so  much 
that  delighted  us  then,  in  the  heyday  of  our 
boyhood,  should  seem  so  cold  and  unattrac- 
tive now ;  and  that  books,  those  friends  of 
the  lonely  spirit,  should  tarnish  and  decay 
in  a  dozen  years,  and  lose  their  pUce  in  our 
affections :  even  as  the  goddesses  made  of 
clay,  whom  we  worshipped  then,  and  sigh, 
as  we  meet  them  now,  and  hardly  recog- 
nise, in  the  portly  matron  or  downcast  at- 
tenuated spinster,  the  melancholy  wreck  of 
what  we  once  adored. 

Here  is  a  passage,  for  instance — Alci- 
phron's  first  sight  of  Ale  the,  in  the  temple 
of  the  Moon — with  which,  once  upon  a  time, 
we  were  perfectly  intoxicated : — 

'*  In  tliu  vaAt  ball,  which  wan  surroanded  bjr  a 
doobl««  range  of  columns,  and  lay  open  overhead 
to  the  »tar.<<  of  heaven,  I  Maw  a  gronp  of  young 
maideo^,  mo  viog  in  a  sort  of  measured  step,  between 
walk  and  dance,  round  a  small  shrine,  upon  which 
<ood  one  of  those  sacred  birdii,  that,  on  account  of 
the  variegated  colour  of  their  wings,  are  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  the  moon.  The  vestibule  was 
dimly  lighted,  there  being  but  one  lamp  of  naphtha 
hung  on  each  of  the  great  pillars  that  encircled  it. 
Bat,  having  taken  my  station  beside  one  of  those 
pillars,  I  had  a  clear  view  of  the  young  dancers,  as 
ut  accession  they  passed  me. 

^  The  drapery  of  all  was  as  white  as  snow  ;  and 
each  wore  loowly,  beneath  the  bosom,  a  dark -bine 
zon«.  or  bandelet,  studded,  like  the  skies  at  mid- 
night, with  small  silver  stars.  Through  their  dark 
locks  was  wreathed  the  white  lily  of  the  Nile— tliat 
ncred  flower  being  accounted  no  less  welcome  to 
the  moon,  than  the  golden  blossoms  of  the  bean- 
flower  are  known  to  be  to  the  snn.  As  they  passed 
uufer  the  lamp,  a  gleam  of  light  flaahedCrom  their 


bosoms,  which,  I  could  perceive,  was  the  reflection 
of  a  smill  mirror,  that,  in  the  manner  of  the  women 
of  the  Bast,  each  of  the  daucnrs  wore  beneath  her 
left  shoulder. 

**•  There  was  no  music  to  regulate  their  steps ; 
but,  as  they  gracefully  went  round  the  bird  on  the 
shrine,  some,  by  the  beat  of  the  castanet,  some  by 
thft  shrill  ring  of  a  sistrum>  which  they  held  up- 
lifted in  the  attitude  of  their  own  divine  I  sis,  con- 
tinued harmoniously  to  time  the  cadence  of  their 
feet ;  while  others,  at  every  step,  shook  a  small 
chain  of  silver,  whose  sound,  mingling  with  those 
of  the  castanets  and  sistrums,  produced  a  wild,  but 
not  unpleasing  harmony. 

**  They  seemed  all  lovely;  bnt  there  was  one — 
whose  face  the  light  had  not  yet  reached,  so  down- 
cast she  held  it —who  attracted,  and  at  length 
rivetted  all  my  looks  and  thoughtst  I  know  not 
why,  but  there  was  something  in  those  half-seen 
features — a  charm  in  the  very  shadow  that  hung 
over  their  imagined  beauty — which  took  my  fancy 
mare  than  all  the  out-shining  loveliness  of  her  com- 
panions. So  enchained  was  I  by  this  co^  mystery, 
that  her  alone  of  all  the  group,  could  I  either  see  or 
think  of— her  alone  1  watcned,  as  with  the  same 
downcast  brow,  she  glided  gently  and  aerially 
round  the  altar,  as  if  her  presence,  like  that  of  a 
spirit,  was  something  to  be  felt,  not  seen. 

*^  Suddenly,  while  f  gazed,  the  loud  crash  of  a 
thousand  cymbals  was  heard ;  the  massy  gates  of 
the  temple  flew  open,  as  if  by  magic,  and  a  flood 
of  radiauce  from  the  illumined  aisle  fllled  the  whole 
vestibule ;  while,  at  the  same  instant,  as  if  the  light 
and  the  sounds  were  borne  together,  a  peal  of  nch 
harmony  came  mingling  with  the  radiance. 

"It  was  then— b^  that  light  which  shone  foil 
upon  the  young  maiden's  features,  as,  starting  at 
the  sudden  blaze,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  portal, 
and  as  quickly  let  fall  their  lids  again— it  was  then 
1  beheld,  what  even  my  own  ardent  imagination,  in 
its  most  vind  dreams  of  beauty,  had  never  pictured. 
Not  Psyche  herself,  when  pausing  on  the  threshold 
of  heaven,  while  its  first  glories  fell  im  her  dazzled 
lids,  could  have  looked  more  purely  beautiful,  or 
blushed  with  a  more  innocent  shaine.  Often  as  I 
had  felt  the  power  of  looks,  none  had  ever  entered 
into  my  soul  so  deeply.  It  was  a  new  feeling— a 
new  sense — coming  as  suddenly  upon  me  as  that 
radiance  into  the  vestibule,  and  at  once  filling  my 
whole  being;  and  had  that  bright  vision  but 
lingered  another  moment  before  my  eyes,  I  should, 
in  my  transport,  have  wholly  forgotten  who  I  was 
and  where,  and  thrown  myself,  in  prostrate  adora- 
tion, at  her  feet. 

^^But  scarcely  had  that  gush  of  harmony  been 
heard,  when  the  sacred  bird,  which  had  till  now 
been  standing  motionless  as  an  image,  spread  wide 
his  wings,  and  flew  into  the  temple,  while  his 
graceful  young  worshippers,  with  a  fleetneas  like 
his  own,  followed,  and  she  who  had  left  a  dream 
in  my  heart  never  to  be  forgotten,  vanished  along 
with  the  rest" 

This  is  beautiful,  undeniably  beautiful* 
Thou,  at  least,  wilt  think  so,  young  reader, 
if  still  in  thy  teens  ;  and  thouVt  in  the  right. 
And,  if  this  be  the  first  time  thou  hast  seen 
it,  thou  wilt  not  be  long,  we  are  sure,  ere 
thou  readest  the  rest  of  the  book. 

There  is,  for  all  healthy  hobble-de-hoys, 
a  pot  pourri  time,  wheu  they  would,  if 
possible,  smother  themselves  in  sweets. 
They're  not  content  with  the  world,  as  it 
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lies  before  them,  fair  and  joyous  though 
they  deem  it,  in  the  sunshine  of  unclouded 
hope,  with  the  life-blood  of  boyish  enter- 
prise tingling  in  every  vein.  Oh  no!  They 
are  too  proud  for  that ;  too  confident  of 
themselves  and  their  fellows.  They  can- 
not endure  to  walk  the  highway,  where  the 
world  of  business  plods  its  course.  Nay, 
they're  not  content  with  the  green  sward 
to  tread  on,  when  they  leave  the  high- 
way. Not  they,  the  luxurious  whelps.  They 
would  turn  the  land  into  one  natural  tur- 
key carpet,  and  loll  there  from  morning  till 
night.  They  would  have  life  one  May-day 
of  love-making  and  fantastic  revelry.  For 
earth  is  their  kind  mother  still ;  not  yet  a 
step-dame  task-mistress.  'Tis  a  happy 
dream  ;  why  should  we  blame  them  for  it  ? 
After  all,  these  visions  of  youth  are  flowers 
too  early  withered,  even  though  their  per- 
fume dwell  for  ever  in  the  memory.  And 
we  must  allow ;  in  these  days,  when  the 
young  heart  has  so  many  shocks  to  over- 
come, so  many  snow-drifts  of  our  time  to 
pass  through,  or  be  frozen  to  mere  no- 
thingness ;  that  it  is  no  matter  of  complaint, 
but  rather  of  rejoicing,  that  there  should  be 
books,  like  the  present,  which,  though 
somewhat  factitious,  and  smacking  too  much 
of  hot-house  sentiment,  have  yet  some  heart 
in  them,  and  some  pabulum  for  youthful 
readers  of  the  class,  in  whose  way  they  fall. 
Especially  in  England,  where  there  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  no  traditional  literature — no 
life-current  of  antique  thought,  poured 
through  the  minds  of  young  and  old,  and 
binding  high  and  low  together — no  sybil  of 
inherited  lore,  seated  by  the  national  hearth, 
to  smile  on  the  childish  fancy,  and  teach  it 
to  smile  again.  We  are  speaking  of  the 
cottages  of  England,  and  not  of  its  drawing- 
rooms  only.  We  are  lamenting  that  fatal 
want  of  the  poor,  which  makes  the  richer 
so  weak  ;  which  entails  on  them  so  much 
Buffering,  and  threatens  them  with  untimely 
ruin. 

Meantime,  until  all  this  be  mended,  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  a  numerous  class  ; 
and,  we  grieve  to  say  it,  possessed  of  an  ex- 
traordinary influence  ;  seeing  that  for  them, 
BO  far  as  the  English  tongue  is  concerned, 
the  immense  majority,  if  not  the  whole  of 
the  books  now  published,  are  designed  and 
written.  And  looking  at  literature  in  this 
light,  as  a  flower-garden  of  pastime  for 
those  who  call  themselves  the  better  classes, 
we  admit,  that  in  the  last  century  consider- 
able advance  has  been  made.  We  have 
been  often  puzzled  to  think,  what  the  young 
do-nothingi  of  sixty  years  since  did  for  want 


of  pot-hooks  to  hang  their  sentimenta  on,  or 
under  what  sheltering  trees,  of  the  poetic^ 
kind,  they  sat  and  carolled  their  madrigals, 
plucking  flowers  therefrom  to  wreathe  tnetr 
valentines  with  ;  or  what  furze  of  withered 
verse  they  gathered,  to  kindle  and  warm 
their  hands  over.  But  youth  has  a  stout 
heart  ever,  and  a  cheerful  practical  philoso- 
phy ;  and  when  it  can't  get  bread  and  butter, 
It  eats  dry  bread  contentedly.  They  had 
Pope's  Pastorals  and  Thomson's  Seasons, 
and  the  elegies  of  Hammond  and  Shen- 
stone.  Those  of  the  present  day  haie 
Moore  and  Byron  ;  a  great  advance  truly, 
if,  say  ingnothing  at  all  of  other  differences,  we 
just  consider  two  of  their  superiorities,  their 
copiousness,  and  their  sincerity.  For 
children  like  a  full  board,  and  prefer  fresh 
meat  to  salted.  The  more  generous  too, 
have  the  erring,  but  heart-ennobliog  Shelley, 
to  lift  them  above  the  sordid  atmosphere, 
where  fate  has  placed  them.  Considering 
how  little  has  been  done  for  other  chisses, 
in  the  same  period,  the  gentilities  have  Utde 
reason  to  complain. 

What  we  do  lament  is,  that  Moore  has 
devoted  so  much  of  his  time  to  their 
service  ;  instead  of  working  for  his  ows 
country,  which  admitted  of,  and  greatly 
needed  a  nobler  and  more  strenuous 
devotion  of  life  to  literary  toil.  Had  he 
spent  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  in  Ire- 
land, and  worked  but  half  as  hard,  to  supply 
a  few  of  her  many  wants,  as  he  has  been 
compelled  to  do  for  the  booksellers  in  Eng- 
land, his  position,  in  Ireland  and  in  Europe, 
had  been  far  different  now.  Instead  of 
being,  as  it  were,  the  ambassador  of  the  na- 
tional genius  in  England,  he  might  have 
been,  for  a  time,  its  honoured  chieftain  at 
home ;  and  set  an  example,  which  no  man, 
who  has  yet  appeared  among  us,  could  have 
so  effectually  recommended ;  and  as  this 
would  have  been,  doubtless,  a  blessing  to 
us,  so,  to  himself,  would  it  have  been  a 
double  blessing.  Firmly  rooted  as  he  is  in 
our  love,  and  secure  of  eternal  memory 
among  us,  he  had  been  then  greater  in  the 
world  s  eye — dearer  to  his  country's  heart. 
Those  fadeless  laurels  of  his  fame,  the 
"  Melodies,"  had  been  the  greener  for  it; 
and  countless  lesser .  achievements,  chro- 
nicled in  the  thoughts  of  the  nation,  like  un- 
reckoned  flowers  in  a  meadow,  had  pillowed 
him,  all  the  more  softly  and  sweetly,  on  the 
bosom  of  our  best  affections.  How  many 
myriads  are  there  of  the  present  generation, 
with  whose  dearest  recollections  he  is  inse- 
parably mingled, — ^whose  young  hearts  he 
cradled  in  »  new  delight}  and  rocked  them 
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with  those  sweet  songs,  into  Elysian  dreams, 
such  as  otherwise  they  had  ^  never  known  ? 
But  how  many  more  might  there  not  have 
been?  How  much  more  widely,  drinking 
ever  new  inspiration  from  the  wholesome 
fountains  of  the  Irish  nature,  might  he  not 
have  spread  his  influence  ?  This  no  man 
can  estimate.  Thousands  of  projects,  Irish 
in  their  origin  and  their  ends,  which,  had 
he  lived  in  his  own  land,  must  have  sug- 
gested themselves  to  his  fertile,  all-em- 
bracing spirit,  are  now  among  the  still-born 
children  of  time — the  possibilities,  whose 
day  is  gone  by  for  ever ;  while  even  the 
loveliest  of  his  imperishable  creations,  which 
fate  forbade  not  to  see  the  light,  have  yet 
an  untimely  paleness,  as  reared  in  a  strange 
clime,  and  wear  not  that  hue  of  strength 
and  gladness  which  they  would,  had  they 
been  bom  beneath  our  skies,  nursed  'mid 
the  bloom  of  our  mountain  heather,  and 
dipped  in  the  lively  current  of  our  own  un- 
shackled streams.  Beautiful  as  they  are, 
there  is  a  weakness  in  their  beauty  ;  for 
which,  we  believe,  they  are  only  loved  by 
us  the  more.  For  a  land  stricken  with  a 
perpetual  plague,  they  are  almost  a  sacred 
emblem  of  those  hopes,  whose  only  blos- 
soms, as  yet,  have  been  pale  with  the  blight 
of  our  tears. 

That  there  were  also  causes  and  excuses 
for  Moore,  such  as,  in  our  late-achieved 
equality  of  rights,  we,  of  a  younger  genera- 
tion, can  have  no  adequate  conception  of, 
we  are  most  ready  to  acknowledge  ;  and  it 
was  our  intention  to  have  made  some  in- 
quiry into  them,  and  attempted  a  compa- 
rison of  our  present  prospects  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  national  literature  with  those  of 
fifty  years  ago,  but  our  space  is  limited  at 
present,  and  fitter  opportunities  will  often 
occur.  Nevertheless,  when  a  new  publica- 
tion of  the  acknowledged  head  of  Irish 
writers  was  submitted  to  us,  we  were  un- 
willing to  pass  it  over  without  some  com- 
ment, much  as  we  would  have  preferred 
beginning  with  some  other  of  his  works. 

It  remains  that  we  should  give  an  account 
of  the  poem,  now,  for  the  first  time,  pub- 
lished. It  appears,  that  the  author,  at  first, 
intended  to  write  the  "  Epicurean"  in  verse, 
and  finding  the  details  rather  unmanageable 
in  that  shape,  abandoned  the  design,  and 
adopted  the  simple  and  more  becoming  garb 
m  which  the  story  now  appears.  A  part  of 
the  unfinished  poem  is  now  appended  to 
the  prose  tale ;  and,  judging  from  the  spe- 
cimens presented  to  us,  we  should  say,  the 
change  was  most  judicious.  Indeed,  we 
would  give  it,  as  a  general  rule,  to  all  wa- 
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verers  between  pvose  and  verse — ^where 
you  waver,  prose  by  all  means;  and  verse 
only  when  you  cannot  help  it.  Far  less 
judicious,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  publica- 
tion of  these  ''  first  thoughts,"  especially  in 
the  same  volume,  and  cheek  by  jowl  with 
the  "  second  thoughts."  *  In  no  way,  per- 
haps, is  the  utter  poverty  of  Fngland,  as  to 
all  notions  of  artistic  dignity,  more  clearly 
manifested  than  by  acts  of  this  kind.  That 
creation  is  not  a  thing  to  be  prated  of,  is  a 
truth  of  which  they  have  small  glimmering. 
The  Scots,  and  soforth,  gather  their 
works  together,  and  tell  us  all  about  them. 
Where  they  lit  on  it,  how  they  thought  of 
it,  how  the  babe  was  born  and  reared,  they 
tell  us  with  nursery  minuteness,  and  pile 
the  treasured  slobbering-bibs  before  us,  in 
proof  of  the  tale,  till  we  sicken  with  abso- 
lute disgust.  We  hope,  that  in  the  revised 
edition  of  his  works,  which  is  shortly  to  ap- 
pear, our  countryman  will  avoid  this  exclu- 
sively English  blunder.  Let  him  leave  his 
writings  to  us,  in  all  the  completeness  he 
can;  but  we  beseech  him,  for  his  honour 
and  for  ours,  that  he  respect  himself  and 
the  genius  which  God  gave  him.  Let  the 
edition  be  as  correct  as  possible ;  but,  as 
thou  lovest  us,  Thomas  Moore,  and  as  we 
love  thee,  no  various  readings  of  the  "  Me- 
lodies !"  no  gossip  as  to  how  or  when  the 
inspiration  came  to  thee;  no  talk  at  all 
about  the  works — but  the  works  themselves. 
That  is  what  thou  art  to  give  us,  in  the 
completest  form  thou  canst ;  and,  above  all, 
no  despicable  criticisms  from  the  Edinburgh 
and  l^uarterly  Reviews;  no  directions  from 
Mr.  Jeffrey  and  Bishop  Ileber,  to  tell  us 
what  to  like  and  what  to  dislike.  Go  not 
down  to  posterity  with  those  odious  burrs 
about  thee.  Open  Murray's  Byron,  which 
he  would  fain  call  thine ;  turn  over  a  volume 
or  two — shudder — and  desist  in  time. 

We  give  the  poetical  version  of  the  pas- 
sage, which  we  have  already  extracted  in 
prose,  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  them- 
selves   in    the    cause     of    prose    against 


^'  Landed  upon  the  isle,  I  soon. 

Through  marble  aUpji  and  nnall  groves 

Of  that  mybterioQS  palm  she  loves. 
Reached  the  fair  Temple  of  the  Moon; 
And  there — as  slowly  through  the  last 
Dim-lighted  vestibule  I  passed — 
Between  the  porphyry  pillars,  twined 

With  palm  and  ivy,  I  could  see 
A  baud  of  yonthfhl  maidens  wind, 

In  measured  walk,  half  dancingly, 
Round  a  small  shrine,  on  which  was  placed  ^ 

That  bird,  whose  plumes  of  black  and  white 
Wear  in  their  hue,  by  Natore  traced, 

A  type  of  the  moon's  shadowed  light. 
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**  In  drapery,  like  wov«n  mow, 
Thete  nymphs  were  clad,  and  each,  below 
The  rounded  bocom,  looNely  wore 

A  dark  blue  lone,  or  bandelet, 
With  little  filver  stan  all  o'er, 

Ai  are  the  ikiei  at  midnight,  set ; 
While  in  their  tresneg,  braided  through. 

Sparkled  the  ftewer  of  Egypt's  lakes, 
The  fdlvery  lotns,  in  whose  hue 

As  much  delight  the  Toung  moon  takefi 
As  doth  the  day-god  to  behold 

The  lofty  bean-flower's  buds  of  gold. 
And  as  they  pacefally  went  round 

The  worshipped  binl,  some  to  the  beat 
Of  castanets^  some  to  the  sound 

Of  the  shrill  sistrums  timed  th,oir  feet ; 
While  i>thera,  at  each  Htep  they  took, 
A  tinkling  chain  of  silver  shook. 

^  They  seemed  all  fair— but  there  Was  one 
On  whom  the  light  had  not  yet  shone, 
Or  shone  but  purtly->so  downcast 
She  held  her  brow,  as  slow  she  passed. 
And  yet,  to  me,  there  seemed  to  dwell 

A  charm  about  that  unseen  face — 
A  something,  in  the  shade  that  fell 

Over  that  brow's  imagined  grace. 
Which  took  ma  more  than  all  the  best 
Outshining  beauties  of  the  rest. 
And  her  alone  my  eyes  could  see. 
Enchained  by  this  sweet  mjstery ; 
And  her  alone  I  watched,  as  round 
She  glided  o'er  the  marble  ground, 
Stirrmg  not  more  th'  unconscious  air 
Then  u  a  spirit  had  moved  there. 
Till  snddexuy,  wide  open  flew 
The  temple's  fUdini^  gates,  and  threw 
A  splendour  from  within— a  flood 
Of  glory  where  these  maidens  stood : 
Wlule,  with  that  li^ht,— as  if  the  same 
Rich  source  gave  birth  to  both,  —there  came 
A  swell  of  harmony,  as  grand 
As  e'er  wae  bom  of  voioe  and  band. 
Filling  the  gorgeous  aisles  around 
With  that  mixed  burst  of  light  and  sound. 

««  Then  was  it,  by  the  flash  that  blazed 

Full  o'er  her  features — oh !  'twas  then 
As  startingly  her  eyes  she  raised. 

But  quick  letlhll  their  lids  again, 
I  saw — not  Psyche's  self,  when  first 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  skies 
She  paused,  while  heaven's  glory  bunt 

Newly  upon  her  downcast  eyes. 


Could  look  more  beautiful,  or  blush 

With  holier  shame  than  did  this  maid, 
Whom  now  I  ttaw,  in  all  that  gush 

Of  splendor  from  the  aisles  displayed. 
Never — though  well  thou  know'st  how  much 

I've  felt  the  sway  of  beauty's  star — 
Never  did  her  bright  influence  touch 

My  soul  into  its  depths  so  far ; 
And  had  that  vision  kngered  there 

One  minute  more,  I  would  have  flown. 
Forgetful  who  I  was  and  where. 

And  at  her  feet,  in  worship  thrown, 

Proffered  my  soul  through  life  her  own." 

We  cannot  speak  favourably  of  the  illus- 
trations; they  are  exceedingly  bad,  and 
quite  unworthy,  in  everj  respect,  of  the 
book  they  are  intended  to  adorn.  Mr. 
Turner  was  once,  an  artist  of  extraordinary 
promise,  and  still  possesses  great  reputation 
as  a  colourist.  We  have  seen  some  of  his 
designs,  which  we  liked — as,  for  instance, 
some  of  those  for  Rogers's  poems:  but  the 
long  habit  of  manufacture  for  the  trade  de- 
mand has  destroyed  him,  as  it  destroys 
every  artist  who  sets  himself  up  for  sale; 
and  these  illustrations  are  an  evidence  of  the 
result.  They  have  net  the  trace  of  an  idea 
in  them.  For  the  Garden  of  Epicurus,  be 
piles  miniatare  temples  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes  together,  in  the  space  of  three  inches 
square,  with  much  the  same  taste  that  the 
packer  of  a  china-shop  fills  his  master's 
windows ;  while  the  Tnal  of  Alethe»  really 
a  simple  and  affecting  scene  is  the  book 
itself,  is  encompassed  with  all  imaginable 
and  unimaginable  offences  against  truth  and 
keeping.  It  occurs  to  us  to  ask,  might  not 
Irish  artists  have  served  to  illustrait  the 
work  of  an  Irish  author?  Rothwell  and 
M*CIise,  we  think,  were  preferable  to  many 
Turners.  The  new  edition  of  the  worl^ 
will,  of  course,  contain  a  couple  of  illus- 
trations in  each  volume.  Quaere — Will  a 
single  design  of  the  entire  be  from  the 
pencil  of  an  Irishman  ?  We  pause  for  a 
reply. 
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SDITXD  BT  HIS  BBOTB£B« 


The    duty  which  Doctor  Davy  has   im- 
posed upon  himselfy  of  following  up  the 
writing  of  his  brother's  lifie^  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  is 
one  which  should  obtain  for  him  the  grati- 
tude of  every  person  interested  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  science;  for  to  the   man  who 
pauses  to  consider  how  far  in  a  generation 
knowledge    has  really  advanced,  and   the 
origin,  rise»  and  termination  of  those  hal- 
lowed few  to  whom  we  owe  its  progress,  no 
present  can  be  more  acceptable,  than  the 
means  of  studying  the  first  mental  efforts  of 
such  a  mind  as  Humphry  Davy's,  rescued 
from    the    obscurity  to   which   they  had 
naturally  been  consigned,  by  the  brilliancy 
of  after  deeds,  and  presenting  to  us  at  once 
a  subject  of  humility  and  pride,  by  showing 
the  errors  as  well  as  the  triumphs,  which 
almost  invariably  mark  the  course  of  genius. 
The  history  of  a  philosopher  is  his  works; 
for,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  not  merely 
does  the  philosopher  influence  society  only 
by  his  works,  but  the  habits  of  thought,  the 
absorption  in  original  investigation,  to  which 
alone  the  proper  philosophic  character  should 
be  attributed,  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
those  accidents  in   life,  the  vicissitudes  of 
place  and  fortune,  and  the  connexion  with 
political  or   social  changes,  which  give  to 
biography  its  highest  zest,  or,  at  least,  its 
greatest  popularity.     But  in  the  history  of 
Humphry  Davy  we  need  not  fear,  that  from 
this  philosophic  uniformity  of  tenor  its  inte- 
rest will  be  lost.  For  we  find  the  study  of  his 
progress  complicated  by  the  action  of  two 
powers  so  far  intimately  connected  and  in- 
terwoven, as,  that  in  interpreting  his  actions 
both  must  be  allowed  for,  and  yet  so  far 
radically  distinct  and  differing  in  their  origin 
and  results,  that  almost  unavoidably  they 
mask  each  other  according  to  the  temper  of 
the  observer,  and  hence  lead  to  a  miscon- 
ception of  character  and  one-sideduess  of 
view,  which  can  only  be   injurious  to   its 
object.   These  elements,  his  mind  internal, 
and  his  social  position  external,  growing  up 
together,  and  subjected,  in  the  case  of  Davy, 
to  changes  of  unusual  magnitude  and  ra- 
pidity, created  for  him,  as  it  were,  two  exis- 
tences, concurrent,  but  too  often  clashing, 
that  of  the  philosopher   and   that  of  the 
Worldly  man,  which  produced  in  his  being 
M  mueh  incoDsLiteQcy  of  action  and  hetero« 


geneity  of  character,  as  to  render  the  task 
of  an  impartial  biographer  difficult  in  the 
extreme.  For  we  consider  the  knowledge 
of  what  a  man  sud  or  did,  as  far  less  inte- 
resting or  useful  to  his  successors,  than  the 
more  latent  but  important  study  of  how  he 
was  led  to  do  or  say  it — how  his  mind 
acquired  the  character  which  it  stamped 
upon  his  acts. 

The  consequence  of  this  peculiarity  of 
Davy's  nature  is,  that  neither  of  the  bio- 
graphies which  have  been  given  to  the 
world,  present  him  under  the  point  of  view 
in  which  he  must  take  his  place  in  science. 
This  naturally  arose  from  the  position  of 
the  writers,  and  from  that  of  Davy.  The 
object  of  universal  attention  in  circles  where 
otherwise  the  name  of  science  was  not  heard, 
he  had  no  sooner  been  mingled  with  the 
dust,  than  all  became  anxious  to  have  a 
memorial  of  his  sayings,  and  an  account  of 
how  he  got  amongst  them,  and  the  names 
of  what  discoveries  he  had  made.  Hence, 
the  peculiarity  of  the  life  by  Doctor  Paris, 
a  tissue  of  little  stories,  containing  every 
queerness  attributable  to  its  object — an  epi- 
tome of  all  that  could  interest  a  class  that 
had  no  necessity,  and  felt  no  inclination  to 
annoy  themselves  with  thought ;  accounts 
of  memoirs  the  most  profound  of  the  age, 
sufficiently  deep  to  allow  all  men  to  chat 
about  the  subject,  and  all  seasoned  with  the 
trace  of  scandal  sauce,'  which,  coupled  with 
eulogiums  on  the  rising  sun,  ensures  to  the 
work  a  popularity  as  extensive  as  its  distinc- 
tion must  be  brief. 

Dissatisfied,  as  was  very  natural,  with  the 
point  of  view  in  which  his  brother  was  held 
up  by  Dr.  Paris,  Dr.  John  Davy  wrote  the 
biography,  of  which  a  reprint  forms  the  first 
volume  of  the  present  series;  and  we 
thereby  obtained  a  new  and  still  more  inte- 
resting insight  into  Davy's  nature.  From 
wondering  at  the  discordant  union  of  philo- 
sopher and  fop,  of  intense  love  of  truth  and 
nature,  with  abject  subserviency  to  artificial 
rank  and  fashion,  we  learned  to  respect  the 
depth  of  feeling,  the  warmth  of  love  which 
bound  him  to  those  who  formed  his  own 
family  and  friends,  and  to  admire  the  extra- 
ordinary power  of  mind  which  passed  from 
wildest  flights  of  poetical  fancy  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  severest  inductive  reasoning ; 
from  the  frivolity  and  idleness  of  fashionable 
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life,  to  the  intense  devotion  of  mind  and 
body,  to  the  searching  after  truth  amidst 
the  dirt  and  vapours  of  the  laboratory.  But 
although  as  the  associate  of  his  brother  in 
some  of  his  most  importsLnt  investigations, 
Dr.  Davy  could,  to  a  great  extent,  feel 
what  Dr.  Paris  was  totally  incapable  of — 
the  real  condition  of  science  at  the  time, 
and  how  his  brother  stood ;  yet  his  position 
was  too  anomalous,  and  the  most  prominent 
circumstances  too  peculiar  in  their  nature  to 
allow  of  their  being  unravelled  justly  by 
one  himself  an  actor  m  these  scenes,  and  still 
more,  to  allow  of  being  calmly  disentangled 
by  one,  the  brother  of  the  party  under 
judgment,  and  who,  from  the  warmth  of  at- 
tachment, and  reverence  for  his  genius,  by 
which  he  was  so  eminently  qualified  for  the 
history  of  Humphry  Davy  as  a  man,  be- 
came so  much  the  more  incompetent  to 
examine  into  his  merits  as  befitted  the  im- 
partial historian  of  the  sciences  which  he 
cultivated  and  adorned. 

The  life  of  Davy  contemplated  under  the 
aspect,  which  to  a  philosopher  is  of  all  the 
most  important,  remains  therefore  to  be 
composed.  The  life  of  his  mind — the  pro- 
gress and  discipliue  of  the  powers  by  which 
scientific  fame  of  the  most  brilliant,  exten- 
sive, and  permanent  character  was  secured ; 
as  well  as  the  unbiassed  depiction  of  those 
departments,  for  success  in  which  he  was 
unfitted  by  the  very  qualities  wliich  opened 
to  him  such  higher  sources  of  renown.  The 
separation  of  the  internal  and  just,  from  the 
exterior  and  accidental  elements  of  his  ra- 
pid advancement  in  scientific  rank,  will, 
probably,  afford  to  some  future  historian  of 
the  philosophy  of  science  a  task,  to  the 
fulfilment  of  which,  with  justice  to  science 
and  to  Davy,  powers  ofno  ordinary  standard 
must  be  brought. 

We  are  accustomed  in  the  biographies 
of  those  concerned  in  great  political  events 
to  find  brilliant  success  crowning  by  the 
concurrence  of  some  trifling  collateral  events, 
enterprises,  at  first,  equally  unpromising  and 
rash.  But  in  the  calm  contemplation  of  scien- 
tific truth  we  look  for  no  such  piquant  events; 
night  after  night  of  study,days  of  experimental 
toil  pass  on,  and  in  each  succeeding  memoir, 
by  the  development  of  each  new  principle 
or  fact  which  is  discovered,  the  reputation 
of  the  philosopher  slowly  but  steadily  aug- 
ments, but  still  remaining  founded  on 
x][ualities  unknown,  or,  at  least,  unappreciated 
by  the  mass  whose  reverence,  if  presented, 
can  assume  only  such  a  form  as  to  deprive 
it  of  all  real  value  in  his  eyes.  His  public 
is  the  circle  of  those  working  with  him ; 


his  judges  are  the  few  whose  talents  are 
equal  to  his  own ;  and  when  he  dies,  his 
name,  which  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  intellectual  man,  finds  no  place  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  land  in  which  he  lived,  and 
by  which,  at  least  with  us,  if  not  persecuted, 
he  is  forgotten. 

But  Davy,  from  a  combination  of  acci- 
dental circumstances,  which  it  would  be 
almost  impossible,  at  least  in  scientific  his- 
tory, to  rival,  flashed  through  the  social  and 
philosophical  orbits  with  a  rapidity  and  bril- 
liancy which  astonished  and  entranced  all 
men,  and  made  it  necessary  to  wait  until  the 
effect  of  his  brighter  corruscations  had  passed 
away,  before  his  proper  mass  and  position  in 
the  general  system  could  justlybe  determined. 
No  adverse  circumstances  could  have  pre- 
vented Davy  from  proving  himself  a  clever 
and  imaginative  man  ;  but  a  single  link  ab- 
sent in  the  curious  chain  of  accidents,  by 
which  he  was  carried  up  so  quickly,  would 
have  lost  totally  to  society,  the  most  grace- 
ful advocate — to  philosophy,  one  of  the 
most  ardent  followers  of  chemistry  that  ever 
lived. 

To  judge  of  the  curious  influence  of  ac- 
cident on  Davy's  fortunes,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  trace  the  remarkable  passages  in  his 
course  of  life,  without  entering  at  all  into 
the  detail  on  any  side,  which  characterizes 
the  higher  objects  of  real  biography.  But 
in  order  to  show  the  power  of  those  circum- 
stances to  their  full  extent,  we  should  couple 
with  our  sketch  a  reverse  picture  in  the 
life  of  one,  resembling,  but  yet  widely  dif- 
ferent from  Davy,  one  that  has  left  a 
name  as  permanently  illustrious  in  science, 
but  to  whose  melancholy  fate  and  adverse 
life  the  philosopher  would  turn  from  the 
glare  of  Davy's  brilliant  period,  saddened 
by  the  thought,  that  even  from  the  very 
adversity  in  which  her  follower  was  plunged, 
philosophy,  to  the  reflecting  mind,  derived 
her  purest  radiance. 

Born  in  humble  circumstances,  Davy 
was  in  early  youth  apprenticed  to  au  apo- 
thecary, and  by  chance  brought  into  com- 
munication with  some  men  of  wealth 
who  cultivated  science,  and  to  whom 
his  sprlghtliness  of  manner  and  hb  par- 
tiality to  chemical  and  metaphysical  discus- 
sion, made  him  entertaining,  at  the  same  time 
that  his  real  goodness  of  heart  and  deep- 
ness of  feeling,  excited  their  sympathy,  and 
obtained  for  him  their  esteem.  Gifted  with 
remarkable  powers  of  observation,  and  a 
disposition  to  generalize,  which,  until  well 
disciplined,  led  him  into  the  grossest  errors ; 
the   remarkable  mineral  riches  of  the  dis- 
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trict  in  which  he  lived,  together  with  the 
rudiments  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry, 
gleaned  from  the  narrow  theatre  of  his 
master's  shop,  were  sufficient  to  fix  his  mind 
upon  that  science,  which  ever  after  formed 
his  dearest  study,  and  to  give  to  his  tastes 
the  direction  which  subsequently  proved 
so  rich  in  fame. 

It  is  curious,  that  but  for  an  error  in  a  theory 
of  disease,  we  should  probably  have  had 
to  seek  for  Davy's  memoirs  in  the  local  re- 
collections of  his  townsmen  in  Penzance. 
Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  oxygen, 
it  was  recognized  as  causing  by  its  presence 
and  absorption,  the  change  from  the  purple 
venous  to  the  vermillion  arterial  blood,  and 
hence  resulted  the  most  important  disco- 
very ever  made  in  the  chemistry  of  life — 
the  utility  of  the  atmosphere  to  animals  in 
respiration.  Immediately,  blood  was  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  a  variety  of  gases ;  by 
some,  it  became  darker,  by  others,  (few  in 
number,)  brighter  than  before  ;  but  none 
were  found  capable  of  re preiienting  the  con- 
stituents of  atmospheric  air  in  its  peculiar 
action.  At  that  time,  chemistry  was,  after 
a  manner,  taught  at  Oxford,  by  Doctor 
Beddoes,  a  man  of  the  wildest  imagination, 
who  formed,  however,  a  theory  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption,  which,  at  least,  had  the 
merit  of  being  new.  The  hectic  flush — the 
glowing  redness  of  the  cheek,  indicated  a 
blood  made  too  arterial — too  red  for  healthy 
use  ;  the  brilliant  eye — a  slow  combustion 
of  the  system  from  oxygen  being  present 
and  acting  on  the  frame  in  undue  force. 
Hence, he  proposed  a  simple  cure,  to  breathe 
an  air  containing  less  oxgyen  than  the  at- 
mosphere, or  to  breathe  those  gases  which 
darken  arterial  blood,  and  hence  should 
counteract  the  irritating  force  of  the  oxygen 
present  in  excess.  These  views  he  ex- 
tended to  other  diseases.  Thus,  those  in 
which  the  blood,  black  and  venous  in  excess, 
produced  torpor  and  atony  of  the  frame, 
should  yield  to  pure  oxygen,  or  gases  act- 
ing like  it,  used  in  place  of  ordinary  air. 
These  curious  views  found,  at  a  time  when 
the  recent  discoveries  of  Priestley  had  ren- 
dered all  novelties  credible  of  gases,  nume- 
rous supporters,  and  amongst  them  those 
gentlemen  who  had  before  become  acquain- 
ted with  Humphry  Davy  at  Penzance. 

A  sort  of  laboratory  and  hospital  was  or- 
ganized in  Bristol,  for  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing the  theory  by  practice,  and  Davy  was 
selected  to  manage  the  experimental  part, 
for  which  Beddoes,  a  mere  theorist,  was 
totally  unfit. 

Thb  step  decided  Davy*s  fortune.    He 


was  given  the  management  of  a  laboratory. 
Plunging  most  blindly  amidst  the  wildest, 
most  unsubstantial  views,  in  which  the  en- 
couragement and,  indeed,  submission  of  his 
should-be  guide  but  submerged  him  deeper, 
he  after  a  year  broke  through  them  ;  found 
them  to  be  false,  and  abandoned  all  that  he 
had  toiled  so  long  to  do;  at  last,  he  entered 
on  the  path  of  true  discovery,  experimental 
research,  and  after  twelve  months  more,  had 
made  himself  at  twenty-two,  a  first-rate 
chemist,  giving  in  his  book  on  nitrous  oxide 
a  mass  of  results  every  way  useful  to  science, 
which  at  once  marked  his  future  fame. 

The  analytical  portion  of  this,  his  first 
really  important  work,  stamped  him  a  rising 
chemist  of  first-rate  prombe.  But  here  in- 
tervened one  of  these  remarkable  accidents 
of  Davy's  life  which  buoyed  him  on  popular 
opinion  to  a  height  far  above  the  just  re- 
ward of  what  he  had  done  for  science. 
Beddoes  had  brought  to  Bristol,  for  private 
education,  some  young  Oxford  men  of 
high  enthusiasm  and  ardent  minds.  There 
resided  also  in  Bristol,  at  that  time,  Southey 
and  Coleridge,  young  men  likewise,  with 
all  the  poetic  fire  which  has  since  adorned 
their  strains,  yet  struggling  for  an  outlet. 
In  that  society  did  Davy  live — h\^  own 
mind  fertile  with  poetic  aspirations,  and 
working  under  one  whose  fancy  had  never 
felt  the  reins.  The  design  of  the  institu- 
tion rendered  it  Davy's  first  duty  to  pre- 
pare all  known  gases,  and  to  examine  the 
action  of  each  on  respiration.  With  several, 
in  his  ardour,  he  had  nearly  suffered  death  ; 
and  had  he  done  so,  the  chemical  books 
would  have  inserted  two  lines  in  the  history 
of  the  gases,  as  a  warning  to  rash  experi- 
menters. But  nitrous  oxide  made  him  at 
once  drunk  and  immortal.  To  be  intoxi- 
cated by  the  respiration  of  a  gas  was  so 
etherial,  so  godlike.  He  summoned  his 
poetic  friends;  they  breathed  in  conclave — 
all  rose  to  heaven,  became  new  beings,  but 
one — he  got  sick,  and  only  tried  it  once. 
They  wrote  impassioned — each  described 
their  feelings;  it  opened  on  humanity  a 
new  existence.  Henceforth,  to  fly  from 
troubles  upon  earth — to  gain  transccndant 
joy,  unmingled  with  any  fear  of  the  dis- 
tracting pain  that  lingers  in  the  wine-cup, 
there  was  required  but  nitrous  oxide.  A 
jar  of  gas  would  raise  from  earth  to  heaven ; 
and  all  the  world  being  at  least  anxious  to  * 
try  the  change  of  air,  got  drunk  on  nitrous 
oxide. 

This  gas  made  Davy's  fortune  as  a  man ; 
his  real  eenius  worked  out  his  chemical  re- 
nown.    Divested  now  of  the  poetical  halo 
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#hich  then  enshrined  it,  the  action  of  ni- 
trous oxide  ranks  as  curiously  stimulating 
to  most  persons;  but  exciting  visions  and 
thouj(hts  of  heavenlv  ecstasy  only  in  such 
minds  as  usually  had  such  thoughts  without 
it.  The  book  entitled  Davy  to  the  chair 
he  got ;  but  the  laughing-gas  it  was  which 
got  it  for  him. 

Transferred,  at  theage  of  twenty-three,  to 
London,  Davy  found  himself  possessed  of 
all  he  could  want  for  science.  Reviewing  the 
position  of  chemistry,  he  recognised  at  once 
its  key,  and  seized  it.  Attaching  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  instrument  which  VoUa 
had  just  then  given  to  science,  he  occupied 
himself  for  the  next  five  years,  almost  with- 
out remission,  in  studying  its  laws,  mo- 
difying its  form  in  order  to  increase  its 
power,  and  finally  developing,  with  most 
admirable  precision  and  success,  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  action,  he  demonstrated  the  exis- 
tence of  those  intimate  connexions  between 
electricity  and  chemistry,  afterwards  so  fer- 
tile in  results,  and  gave  to  the  latter  science 
the  general  theory  which  has  since  remained 
its  most  philosophic  and  fundamental  base. 

The  fame  which  he  obtained  from  these 
important  labours  was  justly  boundless. 
Crowned  by  the  Institute,  always  so  jealous 
of  foreign  science,  and  then  in  national  hos- 
tility ;  recognised  by  the  Royal  Society  by 
the  medal,  the  highest  place  of  scientific 
rank  was  at  once  conceded  to  him.  It  was 
but  his  due.  The  accident  which  puffed 
him  into  popularity  at  first,  could  not  have 
kept  him  there ;  but  that  accident  had  given 
him  room  for  the  development  of  his  active 
mind,  and  uninterrupted  triumphs  of  real 
science  proved  his  genius. 

For  every  qualification  which  a  chemist 
should  possess,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  dis- 
covery in  its  highest  forms,  we  need  but  to 
refer  to  his  galvanic  memoirs  and  the 
Bakerian  lecture  of  1806.  For  caution  in 
induction,  and  care  in  the  selection  of  facts, 
both  as  to  the  number  and  kind  proper  for  the 
object  he  had  in  view; — for  fertility  of  re- 
source in  the  invention  of  methods  of  expe- 
rimenting, in  the  discovery  of  error,  and 
tracing  it  to  its  origin ; — for  justness  of  rea- 
soning and  boldness  of  thought  in  seizing 
on  the  most  abstract  principle  to  which  his 
induction  had  gradually  risen,  this  great 
memoir  may  be  considered  as  a  model.  In 
its  pages  may  be  traced  the  road  by  which 
alone  such  fine  results  can  be  attained. 
From  its  perusal,  the  studious  chemist,  tired 
of  the  Protean  forms,  which  new  facts  and 
principles  assume,  may  learn  the  means  by 
which  truths,  most  closely  veiled,  were  ex- 


tricated, and  draw  support  and  hope  from 
finding  by  what  slow  degrees,  even  in  the 
hands  of  Davy,  truth  broke  from  the  bonds 
of  error.  . 

His  next  remarkable  paper  furnishes 
another  of  these  curious  circumstances,  to- 
tally independent  of  his  real  merits,  by 
which  his  popularity  was  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Ask  not  merely  society  at 
IsLTfte,  but  ask  the  chemists,  what  discovery 
of  Davy's  was  the  greatest  ?  Nine-tenths 
will  say,  that  of  potassium  and  sodium.  Yet 
their  discovery  was  merely  a  corollary  of 
those  grand  principles  of  chemical  affinity 
which,  a  year  before,  he  had  described. 
That  the  alcalies  and  earths  were  metallic 
oxides,  every  chemist  was  assured  of.  Many 
had  tried  their  reduction,  and  by  processes 
which,  though  unsuccessful  from  the  kind 
of  apparatus,  were,  in  principle,  quite  cor- 
rect. The  decomposition  of  the  alcalies 
by  Davy  was  a  most  important  discovery, 
and  one  particularly  useful  to  science,  by 
furnishing  new  reagents,  possessed  of  most 
active  powers.  But  why  did  this  discovery 
arrest  popular  attention  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner?  Because  potassium  sets  fire  to 
water.  It  burns  on  ice.  If  potassium  had 
been  a  little  denser,  and  had  been  content 
to  decompose  water  without  blazing  away 
quite  so  much,  Davy's  discovery  would  have 
been  ranked  most  highly,  and  esteemed  by 
scientific  men  ;  but  there  would  have  been 
notpopular  enthusiasm — none  of  those  spi- 
ritual poems  which  arc  given  by  Dr.  Paris, 
would  have  been  written.  The  illness  of 
the  philosopher,  brought  on  by  his  devo- 
tion to  research,  would  have  been  lamented 
by  the  few;  but  the  many  would  have  lis- 
tened to  the  lectures  by  his  substitute,  and 
thought  of  it  no  more. 

The  train  of  research  which  crowned  the 
fame  of  Davy,  and  united  the  suffrages  of 
the  philosophers  and  of  the  people,  was 
that  in  which  he  investigated  the  properties 
of  fiame,  and  produced,  as  a  practical  re- 
sult, the  safety-lamp  for  miners.  In  none 
of  his  works  can  his  fine  spirit  of  observa- 
tion, the  accuracy  of  inductive  reasoning, 
and  the  decision  and  certainty  with  which 
he  seized  upon  the  principle  for  which  he 
sought,  be  better  seen  than  in  his  researches 
upon  flame.  In  this  there  was  no  pheno- 
menon accidentally  observed,  which,  when 
followed  up,  led  to  the  great  result.  No 
collateral  principle  was  known  touching 
upon  the  subject.  He  had  to  create  all 
himself,  when,  invoked  by  the  lamentations 
of  the  crowds  annually  devoted  to  destruc^ 
tion  in  procuring  fuel  for  their  fellow-crea- 
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tures,  he  established  the  real  nature  of  the 
most  intangible  of  phenomena,  that  of 
flame,  and  deduced,  from  the  very  struc- 
ture of  that  devouring  element,  the  means 
of  perfectly  arresting  it  in  its  career  of  death, 
and  enabling  the  miner  to  visit,  without 
fear,  the  caverns  where  previously  to  pene- 
trate was  fatal. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  describe  here, 
10  a  few  words,  the  principle  upon  which 
Davy  acted  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  the 
most  important  and  most  useful  task  he  ever 
undertook.  An  inflammable  body,  as  sul- 
phur, or  the  wick  of  a  candle,  will  not  burn 
except  it  has  been  heated  to  a  certain 
point;  and  if  when  on  fire  it  be  cooled  be- 
low this  point,  it  will  be  extinguished. 
Hence,  if  sulphur  or  the  candle,  when  alight, 
be  touched  by  a  piece  of  metal  large  enough 
to  cool  it,  it  will  go  out.  The  flame  of  the 
catidle,  or  camphor,  &c.,  consists  of  a  cone 
of  inflammable  vapour,  so  hot  as  to  burn  at 
its  surface,  where  it  has  access  to  the  air, 
but,  of  course,  only  at  the  surface ;  there- 
fore, a  section  of  the  flame  of  a  candle  pre- 
sents a  ring  of  flame,  occupied  internally  by 
inflammable  vapour,  to  which,  however,  no 
sur  can  be  supplied.  To  cool  this  ring  of 
flame  below  the  burning  point,  we  need  but 
apply,  external  to  it,  a  ring  of  metal  which 
can  remove  the  heat ;  the  candle  then  goes 
out.  If  we  experiment  on  a  number  of 
small  candles,  we  may  extinguish  them 
by  a  number  of  small  rings  or  apertures 
in  a  plate  of  metal,  and  if  a  sheet  of 
flame  be  intercepted  by  a  network  of  me- 
tallic wire,  massive  enough  to  carry  away 
the  heat,  do  flame  can  pass  through;  it 
being  extinguished  as  it  enters  into  the 
meshes  of  the  gauze;  hence,  on  the  one 
side  of  such  an  obstacle  the  most  violent 
conflagration  may  exist,  whilst  no  combustion 
or  ignited  material  can  penetrate  to  the 
other.  Consequently,  a  lamp,  protected  by 
an  envelope  of  metallic  gauze,  may  be  car- 
ried into  a  space  occupied  by  explosive 
gases;  the  gas  which  fills  the  lamp  will 
bam  inside,  but  the  combustion  cannot  be 
communicated  to  the  mass  outside;  and 
hence  light  is  obtained  with  safety. 

This  we  consider  the  most  truly  great  of 
the  discoveries  of  Davy.  In  it  there  was 
nought  of  accident.  From  the  one  common- 
place fact,  that  a  substance  must  be  heated 
to  bum,  step  followed  step  with  beautiful 
precision,  until  the  crowning  proposition 
of  the  principle  upon  which  the  lamp  is 
formed.  In  its  enthusiastic  reception 
by  society,  we  discover,  not  the  paltry 
^^vmth  of  dilettanti   cariosity  whidi  at- 


tended the  papers  on  nitrous  oxide  and 
on  potassium;  but  the  ardent  recogni- 
tion by  an  important  section  of  the  people, 
of  the  triumphant  genius,  which  had  so  fully 
shown,  that  science,  even  in  its  most  distant 
fields  of  research,  and  in  the  hands  of  those 
whose  minds  have  scaled  its  loftiest  heights, 
is  still  the  guardian  of  humanity,  the 
promoter  of  those  arts  which  give  to  so- 
ciety its  greatest  power,  and  make  civiliza- 
tion possible ;  that  the  principles  of  reason- 
ing which  serve  to  scan  tne  heavens  and  trace 
the  general  laws  by  which  the  world  is  ruled, 
are  those  which  can  detect  the  working  of 
the  secret  emanations  of  the  mine,  and  even 
in  its  gloomiest  depths  arrest  its  progress, 
and  destroy  its  fatal  energies. 

Explosions  have  since  occurred  in  mines 
where  Davy's  lamp  was  used.  Numberless 
modifications  of  it  have  been  proposed.  A 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
sat  in  judgment  upon  them ;  but  it  only 
proved,  that  if  Davy's  lamp  be  altered  from 
what  Davy  made  it,  the  protection,  which 
he  intended  it  should  give,  has  ceased. 

In  every  point  of  view,  in  relation  to  so- 
ciety, as  preserving  from  a  most  dreadful 
death  the  annual  number  of  three  hundred 
persons ;  in  relation  to  science,  as  develop- 
ing the  real  nature  of  flame,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  extinction,  we  look  upon  this 
memoir  as  the  greatest  of  Davy's  many 
triumphs;  as  one  which  will  form  the  subject 
of  eulogium  at  a  distant  time,  when,  rising 
pre-eminent  amidst  the  numerous  additions 
which  the  present  a^e  has  made  to  science, 
it  will  form  to  the  historian  of  a  succeeding 
age  the  characteristic  memoir  of  the  epoch 
'  and  of  the  man. 

We  shall  allude  to  the  discovery  by  Davy 
of  the  protection  of  the  copper  sheathing  of 
vessels  by  iron,  not  as  an  additional  instance 
of  the  important  results  which  practically 
inay  flow  from  the  simplest  application  of  an 
abstract  principle,  but  as  an  example  of  the 
insecurity  of  popular  applause.  The  truth 
of  the  principle  which  lie  Udd  down  was 
fully  shown;  the  corrosion  was  trans- 
ferred completely  to  the  iron,  and  the  copper 
saved ;  but  from  causes  altogether  foreign 
to  the  fact,  and  merely  accidental,  the  ex- 
pectations formed  of  its  practical  utility  were 
disappointed.  This  was  not  Davy's  fault, 
yet  every  body  blamed  him,  except  the  few 
whose  voices  should  weigh  most  with  a  phi- 
losopher. Had  such  been  the  fate  of  his 
first  memoir ;  to  contain  a  principle  finely 
worked  out,  and  of  important  practical  re- 
sults, but  calculated  to  disappoint  popular 
attention  rather  than  excite  it,  the  work  on 
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nitrous  oxide  would  have  gained  Dary  the 
esteem  of  every  chemist,  but  of  the  intense 
popular  enthusiasm  which  followed  its  pub- 
lication,  we  should  never  have  even 
hei^rd. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  point  out  the 
causes  from  whose  combination  resulted  the 
remarkable  position  to  which  Davy  so  early 
rose.  We  have  seen  his  progress  marked 
by  a  series  of  discoveries,  the  importance 
and  beauty  of  which  secured  the  universal 
homage  of  scientific  men,  whilst  from  acci- 
dental circumstances  they  were  invested 
with  a  brilliancy  which  carried  the  fame  of 
the  young  chemist  into  regions  where  the 
name  of  science  had  never  before  been 
beard,  and  rendered  his  praises  and  his  re- 
searches the  topic  of  conversation  in  the 
ball-room  as  in  the  laboratory.  And  this 
spoiled  Davy.  Taken  up  by  the  fashionable 
world,  and  made,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
bis  life,  the  associate  of  the  aristocracy  of 
birth  and  wealth,  he  endeavoured  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  them  in  manner  and  in 
feeling,  and  descending  to  communion  with 
the  men  of  science  only  when  he  was  pre- 
pared to  dazzle  all  minds  by  some  brilliant 
achievement  in  discovery,  he  rather  forced 
upon  his  fellow-labourers  the  painful  con- 
sciousness of  the  pre-eminence  he  had 
gained,  than  sought  to  win  by  his  example 
new  votaries  to  science,  or  tried  to  unite 
to  the  resj>ect  due  to  him  as  a  chemist,  the 
affection  that  so  many  would  have  rejoiced 
to  tender  to  him  as  a  man. 

This  weak  vanity — this  abandonment  of 
all  that  was  most  truly  noble  in  feeling,  of 
the  principle  by  which  his  own  greatness 
had  been  achieved,  was  productive  of  the 
worst  results.  He  became  estranged  from 
all  the  great  chemists  of  the  age,  and  having 
sacrificed  the  friendship  of  the  men  who,  in 
Europe,  were  best  prepared  to  love,  and 
qualined  to  appreciate  him,  he  was  rewarded 
by  being  made  most  keenly  sensible,  that 
although  the  English  aristocracy  might  pet 
a  man  of  science  for  a  time,  no  pre-eminence 
of  intellect  applied  to  benefit  humanity  ;  no 
excellence  in  all  those  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish God  from  man,  could,  in  their  eyes, 
render  him  the  equal  of  one  who  had  a 
feudal  robber  for  an  ancestor,  or  who  derived 
his  eminence  from  the  wholesale  murder 
which  is  termed  war. 

A  proselyte  to  the  fashionable  set,  Davy, 
like  other  converts,  went  too  far;  forgetting 
how  in  the  commencement  of  his  own 
career,  he  owed  his  success  to  the  kindness 
of  men,  born  of  high  rank,  but  who  raised 
bim  upi  and  thought  the  young  philosopher 


not  unworthy  of  their  friendship.      Thus 
when  he  was  in  Paris ;  when  he  had  been 
received  by  the  chemists  of  that  city  with  a 
degree  of  cordiality  and  respect,  at  least, 
equal  to  his  merits,  he  returned  their  since- 
rity of  esteem  by  reserved  superciliousness 
of  manner,  which  was  totally  absurd,  and 
affiected  for  their  scientific  labours,  a  degree 
of  contempt  which  he  could  not  feel.     But 
he  did  worse ;  he  took  .advantage  of  the 
slowness  with  which  Gay  Lussac's  researches 
on  iodine  had  advanced,  and  making  sooie 
experiments  on  a  small  Quantity  which  had 
been  presented  to  him,  he  endeavoured  to 
snatch  away  from  that  great  philosopher  the 
merit  of  unveiling  the  peculiar  nature  of  that 
substance.     In  this  he  failed  ;  for  although 
some  parasites  in  England  lauded  the  greater 
rapidity  with  which  he  got  the  results,  the 
united  censure  of  the  continental  chemists, 
proved   their  contempt  for  his  inordinate 
ambition. 

In  like  manner,  travelling  in  Sweden,  he 
went  about,  visiting  unheard-of  men  with 
I  lordly  names,  and  presenting  himself  to  the 
I  Crown  Prince,  astonished  him  by  slighting 
all  that  under  the  guidance  of  Berzelius, 
the  heir  to  the  Swedish  throne,  had  learned 
to  love  and  honour,  terminating  their  inter- 
view by  stating  to  the  prince,  that  as  his 
object  in  visiting  these  countries  was  to  fish, 
he  had  not  time  to  see  Berzelius.  However, 
by  accident  they  met,  and  the  hauteur  of  mien 
which  injured  him  in  France,  was  renewed 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  boast  of  Sweden. 
He  wanted  to  know  from  Berzelius  where 
the  best  fishing  was  to  be  had  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  Berzelius  is  reported  to  have 
exclaimed,  after  they  had  parted,  mutually 
dissatisfied,  that  he  was  prepared  to  show 
every  respect  to  the  English  chemist,  but  he 
could  not  tolerate  the  presumption  of  the 
London  dandy. 

In  all  this  affeclation  of  high  caste  ab- 
surdities, we  think  it  evident  from  his  works, 
that  Davy  sinned  against  his  better  nature. 
In  his  familiar  letters,  and  his  intercourse 
with  personal  friends — in  all  his  literary 
labours,  he  falls  back  on  nature,  and  on  the 
sincerity  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
stamped  his  character  in  his  youthful  days, 
and  which  his  artificial  life  had  masked,  but 
not  erased.  He  suflfered  most  himself; 
estranged  from  those  who  would  have  loved 
him  best,  he  saw  the  memory  of  his  great 
success  almost  extinct,  and  having  obtained 
his  wordly  objects,  wealth  and  title,  he 
turned  away  from  science,  and  wandering 
where  nature  assumes  her  loveliest  or  wildest 
aspect,  he  sought .  to  win  back  the  simple 
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feelings  of  liis  youth,  to  regain  the  quiet 
happiness  of  which  he  felt  the  loss. 

In  pointing  out  the  grounds  of  Davy's 
glory,  we  noticed  only  those  which  will 
always  form  his  proudest  titles.  But  in  the 
series  of  his  works,  complete  as  they  are 
now  being  published  by  his  brother,  there  is 
to  be  found  much,  that  for  Davy's  fame,  had 
been  best  left  buried.  We  do  not  allude 
to  the  early  essays  on  light  and  heat ;  for 
they  were  written  by  him  when  so  young, 
that  criticism  would  be  unfair;  nay,  though 
most  grossly  wrong,  they  indicated  a  spirit 
so  bold,  yet  thoughtful,  as  to  bid  fair  pro- 
mise of  what  was  afterwards  produced,  and, 
consequently,  to  the  mind  of  philosciphic 
chemists,  will  always  present  an  interesting 
study ;  but  we  mean,  that  throughout  his 
whole  career,  Davy  wrote  much  wh*ich  has 
been  since  effaced  as  false,  and,  that  in  many 
fields  of  chemical  research  he  erred  often 
and  completely,  particularly  when  he  sought 
for  numerical  results. 

Having  already  prolonged  this  sketch 
beyond  our  limits,  we  will  not  here  enter 
into  details ;  our  object  being,  not  to  dis- 
parage Davy,  but  fairly  to  point  out  the 
branch  in  which  he  was  not  successful. 
We  shall  notice  merely,  in  conclusion,  his 
labours  upon  chlorine,  which  many  chemists 
rank  among  the  most  remarkable  of  his  tro- 
phies, but  which  wo  consider  do  not  de- 
serve 80  high  a  place.  In  the  Bakerian 
lecture  of  1 808,  he  describes  numerous  ex- 
periments on  chlorine  (then  called  oxymu- 
riatic  acid)  and  muriatic  acid,  which  resulted 
in  his  leaving  the  subject  as  little  understood 
as  it  was  before,  and  he  made  not  a  single 
step  towards  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the 
nature  of  real  muriatic  acid  or  its  radical. 
In  1810,  were  published  the  "  Rccherches 
Physico-chimiques"  of  Gay  Lussac  and 
Thenard,  one  of  the  most  important  works 
in  chemistry  that  have  ever  been  written. 
In  tins  book,  these  learned  chemists  dis- 
cussed, at  length,  the  problem  from  which 
I^avy  had  retired  defeated,  and  described, 
that  two  views  might  be  assumed,  on  each 
of  which  all  the  reactions  known  of  chlorine 
could  be  explained — the  one,  that  it  was 
simple,  the  other,  that  it  consisted  of  oxy- 
gen united  to  real  muriatic  acid.  For  the 
former  view,  there  was  the  fact,  that  from 
tlry  chlorine  oxygen  cannot  be  obtained 
by  any  known  process.  But  they  hesitated 
to  disturb  the  older  view,  and  left  the  ques- 
tion open.  At  this  point  Davy  resumed 
it.  He  adopted,  without  the  slightest 
change,  the  novel  view  described  by  the 
French  chemists,  and  with  propriety ;  for, 


as  he  firmly  maintained,  since  by  no 
method  known  can  we  demonstrate  the  pre- 
sence of  oxj'gen  in  dry  chlorine  gas,  all 
reasoning  compels  us  to  believe  it  to  con- 
tain none.  This  view  was  gradually  adopted 
by  all  parties,  principally  from  the  analogous 
character  of  iodine ;  but  it  is  remarkable, 
that  though  at  the  time  many  collateral 
proofs,  for  and  against  the  simple  nature  of 
chlorine,  were  sought  for  and  described, 
yet  the  evidence  on  both  sides  has  been 
found  equally  insufficient.  To  Davy,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  awarded  the  merit  of  pro- 
posing the  chlorine  theory;  but  to  him 
science  must  always  look  with  gratitude,  for 
having,  by  his  bold  adoption  of  it,  main- 
tained the  necessity  of  implicit  obedience 
to  experimental  truth,  and  that  no  conside- 
ration of  convenience  of  language  or  ex- 
pression should  enable  a  doctrine  to  hold 
its  place,  when  the  principles  upon  which  it 
rests  have  been  found,  at  the  foundation, 
insecure. 

The  period  of  Davy's  birth  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  that  man  has  seen. 
Even  in  the  calm  realm  of  science,  the 
element  of  change,  which  dislocated  society 
in  Europe,  had  worked  its  w^ay,  and  the  same 
period,  which  overturned  thrones  and  altars, 
saw  accomplished  the  most  important  revo- 
lution which  chemistry  had  ever  undergone. 
The  theory  which,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, had  commanded  unanimous  assent, 
and  which  was  rendered  more  venerable  by 
its  incorporating,  under  a  scientific  form,  all 
that  remained  credible  of  the  philosophical 
belief  of  former  ages,  was  by  one  man  sub- 
verted, and  shown  to  be  not  merely  wrong, 
but  in  every  detail  the  converse  of  the  truth. 
Yet  it  is  not  on  Lavoisier's  fate  we  now 
mean  to  pause — a  fate  most  strangel}*" 
checkered — a  man  born  in  the  lap  of  rank 
and  affluence,  who  burst  from  all  the  seduc- 
tions to  a  life  of  ease,  to  which  his  high 
place  exposed  him,  and  for  his  life  devoted 
himself  to  science,  with  an  ardour  which 
has  rendered  his  name  unapproachable  in 
the  lists  of  fame.  He  not  merely  changed 
the  face  of  science,  but  identified  it  in  its 
purer  form  with  his  name  and  country  ;  and 
yet  he  perished  as  a  malefactor  on  the  scaf- 
fold, a  victim  to  the  ferocious  spirit  of  his 
time.  Lavoisier's  name  is  sacred.  The 
Newton  of  his  science,, he  reduced  its  facts 
to  weight  and  measure ;  he  invested  che- 
mistry with  the  dignity,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  subjected  it  to  the  restraints  of  an 
exact  science. 

The  man  whose  life  we  wish  to  place  in 
contrast  with  the  career  of  Davy,  is  Charles 
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Scheele,  a  chemist,  who,  dying  at  the  early 
sge  of  ifbrty-fouT,  had  enriched  chemistry 
by  a  series  of  discoveries,  which,  in  impor- 
tance, have  nerer  been  surpassed.  The  dis- 
covery of  oiygen,  nitrogen  and  chlorine, 
barytes  and  manganese,  of  prussic  and  fluoric 
acids,  of  tungsten  and  molybdenun,  of 
arsenic  acid,  of  seven  organic  acids,  thus 
doubling  the  whole  number  of  those  known 
at  his  time,  presents  a  picture  of  success  in 
research,  before  which  the  claims  of  every 
other  chemist  must  be  considered  weak. 
But  it  is  not  merely  the  great  merits  of 
Scheele  as  a  chemist  which  interest  us;  the 
qualities  of  the  man,  his  simplicity  and 
modesty,  his  pure,  disinterested  love  for 
science,  his  misfortunes,  give  to  his  memory, 
in  the  mind  of  every  philosophic  chemist, 
a  sanctity  for  which  the  proud  brilliancy 
of  Davy's  success  cannot  hope. 

Scheele  was  born  in  1742,  and  though 
his  father  was  but  in  moderate  circumstances, 
he  received  a  good  elementary  education. 
From  taste  he  himself  selected  pharmacy 
as  his  profession ;  and  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  was  apprenticed  to  apothecary  Bauch, 
of  Gottenburg,  with  whom  he  spent,  in 
addition  to  the  six  years  of  pupilage,  three 
as  assistant.  He  then  removed  to  the  shop 
of  Kalstrom,  in  Malmd.  Two  years  after,  he 
became  assistant  to  Scharenberg,  of  Stock- 
holm, and  having  remained  with  that  apo- 
thecary for  six  years,  he  arrived  in  Upsala, 
to  take  charge  of  the  shop  of  Look,  in  1773, 
being  then  in  his  thirty-first  year,  and 
having  attained  that  age  without  attract- 
ing notice,  or  being  in  any  way  known 
to  the  eminent  scientific  men  of  Swe- 
den. 

Yet  it  was  during  that  period  that  Scheele, 
by  unceasing  diligence  and  ardour,  gradually 
amassed  the  vast  experience  and  minute 
knowledge  of  chemical  phenomena,  which 
enabled  him,  in  the  few  remaining  years  of 
his  brief  career,  to  shed  such  lustre  on 
science  and  on  his  country.  Almost  in  his 
childhood  his  mind  was  fastened  on  che- 
mistry, by  the  perusal  of  Neuman's  and  of 
Kunkel's  works ;  and  occupied  during  the 
day  with  the  details  of  business  in  his 
master's  shop,  he  devoted  the  hours  assigned 
for  rest  to  study  and  experiment.  Even  at 
this  period  he  was  unfortunate ;  he  found 
no  guide  to  form  his  mind — no  teacher 
capable  of  appreciating  the  genius  of  his 
pupil,  and  of  facilitating  his  progress  by 
advice  and  praise.  With  him,  all  was  from 
the  commencement  adverse ;  and  though 
even  at  that  period  the  leading  apothecaries 
were  men  of  science,  yet  with  those  who 


employed  him  he  found,  not  symprnthy,  but 
discouragement. 

Devoting  the  hours  whilst  others  slept  to 
the  innumerable  experiments  which  his  fer- 
tile mind  suggested,  it  more  than  once  oc- 
curred, that  his  results,  though  neir  to  - 
science,  were  not  received  by  those  w^ith 
whom  he  lived,  with  the  satisfaction  due 
to  their  real  importance.  Thus,  after 
his  master  and  the  household  had  retired 
to  rest,  Scheele  was  led  by  some  train  of 
thought,  not  known  to  us,  to  melt  on  top  of  the 
kitchen  fire,  a  quantity  of  sulphur,  nitre,  and 
salt  of  tartar  ;  but  soon  an  explosion  fol- 
lowed, which  shook  the  house,  and  awa- 
kened, in  consternation,  all  the  people. 
Scheele  for  his  love  of  science,  was  expeUed 
by  his  ipfuriated  master ;  and  for  some  tioae, 
the  future  chemist  wandered  through  Got- 
tenburff  without  a  place  to  lay  his  head. 
Nor  Old  his  prospects  brighten,  when  he 
appealed  to  those,  who,  being  at  the  head  of 
science,  should  be  best  able  to  recognise, 
and  ready  to  protect  a  struggling  man  of 
genius,  for  when,  after  having  made  his 
first  discovery,  that  of  tartaric  add,  he 
forwarded  tne  account  of  his  experi- 
ments to  the  Academy  of  Sdences,  the 
members  of  that  body  rejected  it  from 
their  transactions,  because  his  name  was  un- 
known. This  sank  deep  in  Scheele's  mind, 
and  for  many  years  he  avoided  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  his  residence  in  the  capital 
afforded  him,  of  making  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  the  men  most  eminent  in  his 
own  pursuits,  and  best  able  to  assist  him. 

Accident,  however,  broke  through  this 
reserve,  and  brought  him  into  contact  with 
one,  worthy  of  the  distinguished  place  of 
beinghis  protector  and  his  friend,  with  Berg- 
man, who  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  sden- 
tific  fame.  An  unexpected  result  had  puzzled 
Bergman,  who  mentioned  it  to  Look, 
Scheele's  employer,  from  whom,  however, 
he  got  no  explanation.  Look,  on  returning 
home,  told  Scheele  of  it,  and  to  his  surprise, 
received  immediately  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  its  cause,  and  of  all  the  circumstances 
related  to  it.  He  ran  to  Bergman,  who  re- 
turned with  him,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
behind  the  counter,  dressed  in  the  apron, 
and  occupied  with  the  drudgery  of  his  busi- 
ness, a  chemist,  who  in  extent  of  knowledge, 
and  power  of  mind,  exceeded  all  that  Berg- 
man had  imagined.  With  admirable  sim- 
plidty,  he  described  his  labours  from  their 
commencement,  and  poured  forth  on  the 
astonished  ruler  of  chemistry  in  Sweden,  a 
flood  of  new  results,  by  which  the  bounds  of 
sdence  were  in  every  path  enlargedi  and  the 
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foundations  for  his  future  labours  in  great 
part  laid. 

The  conduct  of  Bergman  was  most  noble. 
He  offered  to  his  friend,  still  the  assistant 
in  the  apothecary's  shop,  all  his  assistance 
towards  obtaining  an  university  appointment. 
Scheele  declined  it,  but  stated  his   utmost 
wish  was  to  have  a  shop  himself,  the  profits 
of  which  would  enable  him  to  prosecute  his 
favourite  science  at  his  leisure.  This  was  not 
hard  to  do  ;  but  the  fulfilment  of  that  mo- 
dest wish  did  not  content  his  patron  ;  step- 
ping aside  from  the  high  station  in  science 
which  he  had  so  justly  filled,  he  devoted 
himself    to  the  development  of  Scheele's 
genius.      In    correspondence   with   all  the 
leading  philosophers  of  Europe,  he  trans- 
mitted to  them  each  new  result  obtained  by 
Scheele ;  and  thus  the  humble  apothecary, 
who  was  unknown  in  Sweden,  except  to  those 
few  who  cultivated  chemistry,  had  over  Eu- 
rope a  reputation  long  unrivalled.    An  inci- 
dent is  curiously  illustrative  of  this.  The  King 
of  Sweden  made  a  tour  in  Germany,  and  on 
his  route  visited  the  various  universities,  in 
which  he  was  received  with  honour,  and  ad- 
dresses, replete  with  compliments  to  him  and 
Sweden,  were  read  at  each.     But  at  all  the 
burthen  was  of  Scheele.     His  results — ^the 
light  he  shed  upon  science  and  on  Sweden, 
was  sung  day  after  day,  on  the  ear  of  the  as- 
tonished sovereign.  He  asked  who  was  this 
Scheele.     None  of  his  suite  could  tell  him. 
They  were  not  chemists.      At  last,  he  sent 
an  order  to  his  minister,  at  Stockholm,  to 
find  out  Scheele,  to  confer  on  him  knight- . 
hood  and  a  pension ;  but  the  minister  was 
no  chemist  either ;   he  knew  no  Scheele  ; 
the  order,  however,  brooked  no  delay.     A 
Scheele  was  found  out ;  to  his  surprise  he 
got  the  knighthood  and  the  pension  ;  but  the 
Scheele  remained  in   the  distant  province, 
where  his   unpropitious  destiny  had  fixed 
him,  unknown  in  Sweden,  except  to  Berg- 
man and  the  academy  of  Upsala. 

Scheele  had  learned,  that  in  Kcping  a 
shop  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
proprietor,  and  thinking  that  in  this  secluded 
spot  he  could  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
research,  purchased  from  the  widow  its  re- 
version. Here,  however,  his  hard  fate  still 
pursued  him,  he  found  the  shop  which  he  had 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  all  his  savings, 
so  deeply  immersed  in  debt,  that  it  would 
require  years  of  work,  directed  solely  to  that 
end,  to  extricate  himself  from  the  embarass- 
ments  in  which,  by  his  unsuspicious  temper, 
l»e  had  become  involved.  But  without  a 
inurmur  he  gave  up  his  most  earnest  hope,  re- 
^ed  all  trains  of  research  which  could  pre- 


vent his  earning  enough  to  meet  these  unjust 
demands,  and  as  he  did  not  attribute  to  the 
widow  of  his  predecessor  any  blame  for  the 
oversight  which  he  had  committed,  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  economize  their 
little  fortunes,  by  keeping  house  together. 
She  agreed  to  this,  and  for  the  last  eleven 
years  of  his  labourious  life,  he  remained  in 
this  position.  Her  good  qualities  attracted 
his  esteem  and  love,  and  he  had  often  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  marry  her  when  he 
should  have  cleared  off  the  debts,  which 
pressed  upon  his  business  ;  but  his  fate  was 
still  unkind  ;  and  it  was  oidy  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  that  in  order  to  place  her  in 
legal  possession  of  his  little  fortune,  the  ce- 
remony of  marriage  was  performed  at  his 
express  desire.  Thus  after  a  life,  brief  in 
its  course,  but  full  of  depressing  anxieties 
and  adverse  turns,  died  Scheele,  whose  spirit, 
too  mild  to  struggle  for  mastery  over  for- 
tune, sought  in  obscurity  to  forget  her  frown, 
by  placing  his  enjoyments  in  sources  be- 
yond her  power.  But  in  vam ;  at  every 
turn  she  forced  her  unpropitious  aspect  on 
his  path,  and  dying  admired  and  loved  by 
all  who  knew  his  virtues,  his  mild  benevo- 
lence was  shown  in  his  anxiety  for  the  com- 
fort of  her  he  left. 

Scheele  loved  his  country.  Even  at  the 
time  when,  struggling  to  free  his  shop  from 
debt,  his  income  did  not  amount  to  thirty 
pounds  a  year,  and  but  for  a  trifling  sum, 
occasionally  granted  to  him  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  for  the  purposes  of  research,  his 
investigations  could  not  have  been  carried 
on  at  all,  he  refused  the  numerous  and 
liberal  offers  which  had  been  made  him  by 
the  Germans,  to  engage  him  to  ornament, 
with  the  lustre  of  his  name,  their  univer- 
sities. To  them  he  said,  as  he  had  said  to 
Bergman,  that  he  disliked  distinction  ;  he 
preferred  the  quiet  labour  of  his  shop  at 
Koping,  remote  from  all  connexion  with 
the  world,  and  heard  of  only  by  the  bright 
career  of  discovery  which  he  pursued  to  his 
latest  hours. 

And  fully  did  nature  recompense  him 
for  all  that  he  had  sacrificed  for  her  sake. 
In  trains  of  analytical  research  his  suc- 
cess was  perfect.  Selecting  from  the 
mineral  kingdom  the  ores  which  had,  up  to 
that  time,  baffled  all  the  resources  of  the 
most  skilful  chemists,  he,  by  a  few  simple 
trials,  laid  open  their  real  nature.  Let 
every  chemist,  who,  labouring  under  the 
embarrassments  of  restricted  means,  finds  his 
progress  checked  by  want  of  apparatus,  or 
of  materials,  think  how  Scheele  worked  ; 
destitute   of  almost    everythbg  that  the 
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meanest  chemist  now  thinks  most  indispen- 
sable, when  he  wished  to  collect  a  gas,  he 
put  the  substances,  by  whose  action  it  is 
formed,  into  a  phial,  and  tied  upon  its  rock 
a  moistened  bladder.  The  bladder  filled — 
he  closed  its  orifice  with  cord,  and  disen- 
gaged it  from  the  bottle.  To  examine  the 
gas  thus  formed,  he  filled  a  phial  with  water 
and  tied  the  bladder  on  it,  when  inverted 
the  water  and  the  gas  changed  places,  and 
then  closing  the  bladiler  as  before,  he  trans- 
ferred the  bottle  full  of  gas  to  a  basin  of 
water,  where,  spite  of  the  rudeness  of  his 
apparatus,  all  that  noat  manipulation,  joined 
to  the  most  enterprising  and  sagacious 
spirit,  could  effect,  was  employed  in  examin- 
ing its  properties,  and  ascertaining  its  nature, 
with  a  success,  that  in  every  case  left 
scanty  gleaning  to  those  who  followed  in 
hispath. 

Thus  analyzing,  with  his  imperfect  means, 
the  complex  nature  of  the  native  man- 
ganese, with  a  simple  retort,  on  the  neck 
of  which  he  tied  a  flacid  bladder,  Scheele 
discovered  chlorine,  and  first  obtained  a  know- 
ledge of  barytes,  manganese,  and  oxygen. 

Compared  with  that  position,  who  has 
done  ought  to  be  his  rival?  Davy,  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  electro-chemical  discoveries, 
exhausted,  in  the  construction  of  batteries 
for  his  use,  even  the  funds  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  institution  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached ;  and  desiring  to  have  at  his  disposal 
instruments  of  unheard  of  power,  he  needed 
but  to  express  the  wish,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  battery  of 
two  thousand  pairs  of  plates  were  placed  at  his 
command.  Yet  by  this  great  power  nothing 
additional  was  done.  Visiting  Dublin  to 
give  a  course  of  lectures,  two  batteries  of 
great  power  were,  at  immense  expense, 
made  up,  and  with  them  fine  flashy  things 
were  shown  in  public,  but  no  new  know- 
ledge gained.  And  these  unlimited  re- 
sources did  not  produce  for  science  results 
more  brilliant  or  more  new,  than  Scheele's 
mean  arrangements. 

In  the  simplicity  of  his  mind,  he  did  not 
even  reflect  upon  the  height  to  which  his 
great  discoveries  had  raised  him.  In  his 
intercourse  with  those  strangers  who  visited 
his  remote  dwelling,  he  was  nil  life  and  in- 
^terest  while  they  spoke  to  him  about  che- 
mistry; but  when  they  wished  to  compli- 
ment him  on  his  fame,  he  shrunk  back  in 
alarm,  and  could  only  be  brought  into  his 
previous  animation  by  their  immediately 
returning  to  the  subject  on  which  alone  his 
mind  was  fixed. 

Thus,  when  De  Virly  and  D'Elhuyart, 


I  men,  in  their  time,  of  eminence  as  chemists, 
I  travelled  to  K oping,  to  see  Scheele,  he  was 
found  by  them  in  hi'  shop,  and,  learning 
their  errand,  took  them  at  once  to  see  his 
laboratory  ;  and  whilst  these  lordly  men  of 
science  listened  resj)ectfully  to  his  account 
of  what  he  was  then  occupied  upon,  and, 
with  surprise,  heard  of  those  novel  and  sin- 
gular ideas  which  formed  the  basis  of  his 
theory  of  air  and  fire,  Scheele  remained  in 
working  costume,  attending  to  the  business 
of  his  shop,  which  at  times  forced  him  to 
interrupt  the  theme  he  loved. 

During  their  stay  at  Koping,  they  pre- 
vailed on  Scheele  to  dine  with  them  at  their 
lodgings,  and  had  planned  an  entertainment 
which  should  indicate  the  honour  in  which 
they  held  him;  but,  after  a  frugal  dinner, 
Scheele  rose  to  go.  They  would  restrain 
him,  and  prayed  him  to  stay  and  speak  with 
them  of  chemistry  ;  he  replied,  «*  Yes,  we 
will  talk  of  chemistry,  but  it  will  be  better 
in  the  laboratory  than  here."  They  went 
with  him,  and,  in  the  interchange  of  facts 
and  views  upon  those  subjects  on  which 
their  minds  were  one,  they  found  enjoyment 
such  as  their  splendid  entertainment  could 
not  have  bestowed. 

Scheele  was  destined  to  conclude  the 
epoch  of  the  phlogistic  chemistry.  In  his 
case,  was  shown  at  once  the  utmost  strength 
and  beauty  which  in  that  form  the  science 
could  acquire ;  and,  by  his  example,  was 
completely  proved  how  experiment  had 
overgrown  that  once  grand  theory.  Changing 
its  form  from  one  age  to  another,  the  ex- 
planation of  all  chemical  facts  had  pivoted 
upon  the  obvious  qualities  of  bodies,  and, 
from  the  one  salt,  one  air,  one  sulphur, 
and  one  earth  of  older  chemists,  the  gra- 
dual progress  of  positive  observation  had 
reduced  the  error  of  considering  one  com- 
mon quality  in  bodies  to  indicate  one  com- 
mon clement,  to  the  assumption  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  combustion  to  the  phlogistic 
theor)'.  Even  before  this-  time,  the  im- 
portance of  considering  quantity  in  che- 
mical reactions  had  been  obscurely  felt. 
Facts  indicating  change  of  weight,  where, 
from  the  theory  in  vogue,  a  loss  should  fol- 
low, had  been  observed ;  and,  by  the  num- 
ber and  accuracy  of  the  facts  he  published, 
none  had  been  more  active  in  preparing  the 
minds  of  chemists  for  the  truth ;  but  al- 
though gathering  at  each  moment  new  facts, 
which  afterwards  were  found  so  fruitful,  it 
was  not  Scheele's  lot  to  seize  the  almost 
self-presenting  truth.  Let  us  not  wonder 
at  it.  The  very  constitution  of  his  mind, 
that  softness  and  modesty  of  fueling  which 
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guns  so  much  our  adtmiration  for  his  heart, 
unfitted  him  for  being  the  man  to  tear  down 
an  idea  hallowed  by  the  implicit  adoption 
of  so  long  a  period.  Skilled  inimitably  in 
all  things  which  concerned  the  properties 
of  bodies,  enabled,  by  his  extreme  fertility 
of  mind  and  tact  in  practice,  to  seize  upon 
and  characterize  the  most  obscure  or  hid- 
den constituent  of  a  substance,  he  had  not 
the  innovating  strength  of  mind  which,  in 
Lavoisier,  inverted  chemistry,  by  adding, 
how  much  ?  to.  what  ?  Hence,  he  retained' 
the  established  idea  of  a  common  phlogistic 
principle ;  and,  adding  to  it  his  own  beau- 
tiful results,  he  brought  forward,  in  his 
treatise  on  air  and  fire,  a  theory  unfortunate 
in  the  period  of  its  promulgation ; — scarcely 
published  before  its  foundations  were  de- 
stroyed, but  yet,  well  deserving  to  be  stu- 
died by  all  who  love  to  trace  the  struggles 
of  genius  against  the  greatest  of  all  opposing 
actions,  an  idea  forced  on  the  mind  by  ex- 
isting prejudices,  and  from  which  it  cannot 
become  free.  In  this  theory,  beautiful  even 
in  its  grossest  errors,  Scheele  assumed  the 
materiality  of  heat  and  light,  and  hence, 
that  these  bodies  had  weight.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  this  has  been 
abandoned ;  in  his  time  it  was  not  an  error. 
He  considered  that  he  had  proved,  that  heat 
and  light  were  composed  of  oxygen  and  phlo- 
giston, the  light  containing  most  phlogiston. 
He  looked  upon  all  inflammable  bodies  as 
containing  phlogiston,  and  hydrogen  the 
most  of  all ;  in  fact,  hydrogen,  as  being 
composed  of  oxygen,  united  with  more 
phlogiston  than  in  light.  This  was  his 
error.  He  missed  the  important  fact,  of 
water  being  formed  when  hydrogen  is  burned. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  believe  but  that  his 
early  death  alone  prevented  him  from  rec- 
tifying that  mistake ;  for  that  his  mind  was 
fixed  on  it  is  certain  from  what  he  says : 
*'  It  is  most  strange,  that  the  air  of  fire, 
(oxygen,)  which  is  coercible  in  bottles,  and 
can  be  weighed,  should,  by  uniting  with 
some  phlogiston,  form  heat  which  penetrates 
all  vessels;  that,  con\bining  with  more,  it 
should  produce  a  fluid  still  more  rare,  and 
moving  with  immense  velocity,  as  light ; 
but,  by  a  third  addition  of  phlogiston,  we 
should  have  a  gas,  which  can  be  put  in  bot- 
tles, and  kept  for  any  length  of  lime."  From 
these  worde,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  fu- 
ture researches  would  have  put  him  right. 
Let  us  compare  his  views,  not  with  what 
we  know,  or  with  what  was  known  a  few 
years  after  he  had  written,  but  with  the 
science  of  his  period.  Hydrogen,  in  burn- 
ing, unites  with  oxygen,  and  forms  light  and 


heat.  Here  was  the  fatal  error  of  not 
minding  the  quantity  of  water.  When  lead 
is  calcined,  it  combines  with  oxygen,  which, 
with  phlogiston,  produces  heat,  which  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  in  this  form  has  weight.  Hence, 
in  calcining  metals,  the  increase  of  weight 
is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  heat  produced  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  absorbed.  This 
hypothesis  was  false  ;  but  any  chemist  who 
will  test  its  powers  to  explain  phenomena, 
without  attending  to  quantity,  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  plausibility  of  the  evidence  by 
which  at  that  time  it  was  sustained. 

At  the  touch  of  Lavoisier's  hand  that 
theory  crumbled  into  dust.  It  was  the  crown- 
ing summit  of  the  phlogistic  error,  and 
Scheele  the  last  of  those  by  whose  support  it 
brightened  up  a  space — a  second  spring, 
only  to  show  how  sapless  was  its  trunk,  and 
how  unsuited,  in  its  decrepitude,  to  rival 
the  verdant  brilliancy  of  the  younger  growth, 
that  rose  up  at  its  base. 

We  have  thus  seen  two  men,  each 
rising  from  the  shop  of  an  apothecary, 
and  taking  the  highest  rank  in  chemistry » 
assimilating,  by  the  brilliancy  and  shortness 
of  the  career  they  ran,  but  differing  in  all 
else.  In  their  turn  of  mind  and  powers  of 
research,  how  strongly  is  the  contrast 
marked.  Scheele,  commencing  when  accu- 
racy, in  detail  of  research,  was  un  thought  of, 
brought  the  art  of  qualitative  chemistry  to 
its  utmost  height ;  whilst  Davy,  when  ana- 
lysis had  advanced  much  farther,  fell  into 
glaring  errors.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Davy's  mind  was  of  a  bolder  character. 
The  wildness  of  imagination  which,  in  his 
first  essays,  had  led  him  so  far  astray,  as- 
sumed, after  the  schooling  which  accurate 
experiment  had  given  it,  the  form  of  ferti- 
lity of  thought  and  manysidedness  of  view, 
which  is  most  powerful  in  disengaging  truth 
from  error.  This,  combined  with  acute 
judgment,  gave  to  his  mode  of  reasoning 
and  the  tone  of  his  philosophy  a  much  su- 
perior character  to  that  which  we  can  trace 
in  Scheele's  writings.  Hence  we  have  from 
Davy  those  general  principles  which  will 
probably  dwell  in  chemical  theory  until 
some  overwhelming  revolution  shall  occur 
in  science,  and  of  which  some,  as  that  of 
the  constitution  of  oxy-salts,  are  only  now 
beginning  to  be  properly  appreciated  and 
understood.  Of  such,  we  have  none  from 
Scheele ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  cha- 
racter as  an  analytic  chemist  is  complete. 
The  man  who  doubled  the  resources  of  his. 
science — who  introduced,  in  respect  to  the 
qualities  of   bodies,  precision  before  un- 
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known,  and  thus  paved  the  way  to  the  ffreat 
change  which  foUowed,  and  by  which  he 
was  himself  thrown  down,  can  never  fail  to 
hold  a  foremost  place,  as  one  possessed  of 
a  high  quality  of  genius. 

But  the  two  men  were  still  more  different — 
still  more  opposed  in  nature,  than  the  two 
chemists.  Scheele  refused  every  proposal 
made  to  him  of  means  which,  while  confer- 
ring rank  and  distinction  on  himself,  would 
have  increased  his  means  of  advancing  sci- 
ence. In  him,  the  form  of  mind  which, 
ages  earlier,  had  impelled  numbers  to  the 
desert,  to  worship  nature  in  contemplative 
loneliness,  had  reappeared ;  he  sought  not 
for  communion  with  his  fellows ;  and  but 
for  Bergman,  the  mass  of  his  results  would 
never  have  been  published*  Hence,  also, 
the  form  in  which  his  idol  had  appeared, 
when  fiist  he  bowed  before  it,  remained 
invested  to  his  mind  with  a  character  so 
holy,  that  no  future  feeling  of  its  inconve- 
nience or  unfitness  could  induce  his  mild, 
but  feeble  spirit  to  risk  defacement  by  its 
alteration;  but  all  that  his  genius  could 
effect,  to  gild  the  image  and  to  efface  the 
more  obnoxious  doctrines  of  its  code,  was 
done.  The  veil  of  error  was  still,  to  him, 
the  veil  which  clothed  the  sanctuary,  and 
his  reverence  was  too  deep  for  the  obscure 
within,  to  let  him  tear  it  for  a  nearer  view. 

But  with  Davy  that  still,  internal  love  for 
science  was  for  the  most  part  masked. 
With  all  his  ardour,  we  are  quite  convinced 
he  would  not  have  worked  for  science  if 
poverty  went  with  discovery  hand  in  hand, 
as  we  have  seen  it  do  with  Scheele.  From 
his  mere  childhood  he  was  ambitious.  In 
his  self- written  day  dreams,  by  the  shore  at 
Penzance,  his  thoughts  were  of  fame  and 
power.  So  it  was  in  after  life,  when,  having 
triumphed  and  become  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  he  still  worked  on  for  rank  and 
precedence,  and  despised  the  place  in  which 
his  genius  placed  him.  Fixing  his  eyes  on 
glitter  and  court  show,  he  lost  the  sense  of 
innate  dignity,  he  could  not  bear  that  any 
fact  or  principle  which  he  laid  down  should 
be  disputed,  or  even  made  the  subject  of 
discussion.  But  all  this  struggling  to  as- 
sume a  part  could  not  extinguish  or  distort 
his  better  nature.  Retiring  from  the  crowd 
of  worldly  worshippers,  whom  he  despised 
and  courted,  Davy  became,  what  he  ought 
always  to  have  been,  the  priest  and  wor- 
shipper of  the  sublime,  the  beautiful  in  na- 
ture. A  week  away  from  the  petty  jea- 
lousies of  cliques,  made  him  a  being  such 
as  all  men  could  reverence.  Then  there 
arose  within  him  the  piure  and  ardent  love 


for  knowledge;  and  whether,  giving  the 
reins  to  fancy,  he  fashioned  out  systems  of 
planetary  pantheism,  or  breaks  into  the  beau- 
tiful defence  of  modem  science  against  those 
narrow  minds  who  decry  all  that  does  not 
quickly  lead  to  luxury  or  money,  we  are 
compelled  to  grieve,  that  any  leaven  of  the 
grosser  earth  should  have  defiled  a  being 
so  nobly  lifted.  But  such  is  man,  even  at 
the  time  his  mind  steps  most  from  earth, 
and  with  its  piercing  ken,  measures  the 
heavens,  weighs  its  suns  in  space,  traces 
back  the  history  of  our  globe  to  times  when 
life  and  motion  first  graced  its  surface,  we 
find  the  element  of  his  destruction  holding 
still  its  place  within  his  heart.  But  when 
that  baser  element  is  lost,  when  deaih  has 
freed  the  good  and  great  in  mind  from  the 
enthralment  of  their  earthly  fate,  let  it 
not  be  the  task  of  him  who  pictures  to  a 
future  age  the  man  of  whom  humanity  may 
justly  boast,  to  force  upon  the  eye  those 
sun-spots  in  his  glory.  They  are  tnere.  If 
one  has  need,  or  wishes  to  look  close,  they 
can  be  found  too  surely,  but  for  the  general 
aspect  of  his  life,  let  us  regard  it  brilliant, 
lending  hope  to  all  that  feel  within  their 
breast  the  sacred  light  by  which,  through 
labour  long  continued,  and  prudent  energy, 
they  may  be  led  to  imitate  his  glory,  whilst 
they  avoid  his  faults. 

To  form  the  perfect  philosophic  character, 
to  produce  a  model,  after  which  the  student 
of  science  should,  above  all  things,  endeavour 
to  mould  his  disposition  and  attainments, 
we  can  imagine  nothing  more  complete  than 
would  result  from  the  combination  of  the 
minds  of  Scheele  and  of  Davy.  The  modest 
love  of  science  for  itself,  tempered  by  the 
fire  which  urged  the  latter  onwards,  and 
which  would  force  mankind  to  show  their 
respect  for  science  by  the  reward  conferred 
on  its  successful  votaries  ;  the  far-sighted- 
ness in  speculation,  and  tact  in  bringing  it 
to  bear  on  individual  cases,  which  we  found 
in  Davy,  united  to  the  delicacy  of  analy- 
tical perception,  which  enabled  Scheele  to 
trace  in  the  most  complex  matured  products, 
the  existence  of  bodies  before  unknown, 
should,  if  combined,  create  an  intellect  by 
which  would  accrue  triumphs  in  chemicid 
discovery  beyond  all  that  we  now  conceive ; 
by  which  the  science,  presenting  to  the 
public  view  a  key  to  those  phenomena  of 
nature  which  still  defy  our  powers,  reducing 
to  final  laws  the  fluctuating  agencies  of 
air,  of  water,  and  of  fire,  would  command 
the  reverence  of  all  thinking  minds,  whilst  its 
results  being  found  most  active  to  supply 
those  wants  to  which  maoi  in  hia  successive 
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stages  of  social  progress  becomes  subjected, 
would,  even  to  those  with  souls  insensible 
to  its  loftier  claims,  become  an  object  of 
respect  and  love. 

If  there  be,  then,  amongst  our  readers, 
one  who,  loving  science,  is,  by  his  want  of 
means  or  time,  precluded  from  its  cultiva- 
tion, let  him  look  round ;  now,  as  in  Scheele's 
time,  at  home,  as  far  abroad,  he  will  find 
those  men  to  whom  all  power,  all  means  for 
the  most  perfect  success  is  prodigally  given, 
neglect  their  duty,  and  remain  a  drag  on 
science,  because,  not  content  with  lowering 
the  dignity  of  intellect  by  their  example, 
they  wish  to  keep  it  low,  in  order  that  the 
public  may  go  with  them  when  they  attempt 
to  crush  the  young  aspirant,  who  would  cry 
out,  the  land  is  not  barren,  but  ye  will  not 
labour  on  it.  But  their  CQurse  is  short. 
Look  to  Scheele ;  from  the  extremest  want 
he  could  have  risen  to  affluence  and  dignity, 
but  that  he  himself  declined  it  From  the 
condition  of  assistant  in  a  shop  in  a  small 
town  in  Sweden,  he  attained  immortal 
honour,  and  placed  his  country  foremost  in 
the  ranks  of  intellectual  Europe.  Direct  a 
course  between  his  morbid  fear  of  being 
brought  forward,  and  the  ambitious  spirit 


by  which  the  mind  of  Davy  was  obscured, 
and  rest  assured,  that  by  sustained  exertion, 
and  sound  judgment,  the  love  of  science, 
and  wish  for  its  improvement,  will  triumph 
over  all  impediments,  and  that  these  last, 
when  once  broken  through,  are  ever  counted 
as  the  most  obvious  proof  of  higher  merit. 
A  position  in  science  given  by  favour,  can 
always  be  recalled.  He  who  is  pushed  up 
and  held  by  power  of  friends  upon  the  pin- 
nacle, must  fall  if  he  be  left  to  struggle  for 
himself;  but  when  supported  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  native  strength,  a  man  has 
mind  to  claim  pre-eminence  and  arm  to 
grasp  it ;  when  by  his  own  exertions  he  has 
taken  his  place,  no  subterfuge  or  calumny 
can  dispossess  him  of  it.  He  stands  his 
ground,  and  if  those  who  surround  him 
wish  not  to  see  the  height  to  which  he  is 
raised  above  them,  he  can  afford  to  let  them 
blindly  stumble  at  his  feet.  From  afar, 
amongst  those  spirits  of  equal  power,  whose 
feelings  and  pursuits  accord  with  his,  comes 
after  a  lapse  of  time  his  reputation,  and  then 
the  men  who  had  before  most  bitterly 
denied  his  claims,  will  struggle  who  shall  be 
the  first  to  fawn  upon  and  flatter  him. 
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Iv  gazing  on  thy  beauteous  eyes, 

A  spark  of  their  electric  fire, 
By  passion  stolen  from  the  skies. 

Inflamed  my  soul  with  soft  desire ; 
I  felt  the  bright,  the  burning  flame. 
Run  swiftly  through  my  thrilling  frame, 
Yet  heeded  not  awhile,  nor  knew 
The  harm  that  subtle  fire  could  do ; 
Until  I  felt  its  glow  intense 
Dissolve  to  love  each  burning  sense, 
As  rocks  on  Etna's  fiery  side 
Grow  liquid  in  their  lava  tide* 

Then  vainly  hoping  to  assuage 
That  passion's  wild  unyielding  rage, 
I  madly  drained  the  Samian  bowl. 
To  quench  the  ardour  of  my  soul ; 
But,  ah!  the  instant  that  I  quaffed 
That  rosy  stream's  delicious  draught, 
Forth  gushed  the  flame  with  higher  power 
Than  e'er  it  burned  with  till  that  hour, 
And  still  with  warmth  immortal  glows, 
Nor  knows  of  respite  or  repose. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW  CHARLEY  MOLONY  UECAUE  A  PBIU:NOLOGI8T. 


"  The  anchor  has  come  home,  sir,"  said 
a  subaltern,  standing  at  the  cabin  door  of  a 
British  man-of-war,  in  a  tempestuous  night. 

The  veteran  he  addressed,  who  slept  as 
though  the  winds  piped  a  lullaby,  listened 
for  a  moment,  and  perceived  with  a  prac- 
tised ear,  that  the  elements  were  doing 
wild  work  abroad. 

"  Come  home  V*  said  he,  "  it  shows  its 
sense;  what  the  devil  would  stay  out  such  a 
night  as  this,  that  had  a  home  to  come  to  ?" 

But  the  most  inveterate  iiostalgea  would 
have  failed  to  coax  any  man,  before  the 
days  of  Raper,  to  seek  his  home  upon 
such  a  night,  as  that  which  elicited  from  my 
aunt  Deborah  a  hesitating  request,  that 
Mr.  Nicholls  would  partake  the  hospitality 
of  Laurel  Lodge. 

Yet,  as  I  have  intimated,  the  equanimity 
of  my  relation  was  disturbed  by  no  flutter 
of  preparation  to  counteract  the  pelting  of 
the  pitiless  storm.  She  left  us  with  a  trite 
observation  upon  the  increase  which  the 
comforts  of  a  smiling  hearth  derive  from 
the  shrill  minstrelsy  of  the  blast  that  shakes 
the  windows,  and  the  pattering  of  the  rain. 
A  cheerful  hearth.  Alas  for  such  cheer  ! 
The  few  embers  crouched  in  the  apex 
formed  by  the  thrifty  niggards,  as  if  they 
were  trying  to  keep  each  other  warm. 
Cheerful  indeed  !  it  was  the  very  type 
of  a  puritan's  smile  at  a  poor-box,  when 
putting  in  a  papered  halfpenny,  because  the 
Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver. 

Over  this  smouldering  remnant  we  sat, 
closely  drawn  together,  as  the  sound  of 
my  aunt's  chamber-door  told  us,  that  the 
tardy  lock  hail  resumed  its  enviable  guar- 
dianship of  Miss  Deborah  Molony,  spinster  ; 
and,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  sighed 
heavily  together.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  Nicholls  approached  me,  with  the  so- 
lemn announcement,  that  I  w^as  labouring 
under  a  mere  delusion.  I  looked  up  at  my 
friend  inquiringly  ;  but  the  time  of  revela- 
tion had  not  come.  He  arose  from  his 
seat,  and  bent  his  eyes  upon  me  with 
a  fixed  and  scrutinizing  look,  and  pro- 
ceeded, at  one  time,  applying  the  palms 
of  his  hands  ;  at  another,  grubbing  with  his 
fingers  ;  now  spanning  one  way,  and  now 
another,  to  the  most  accurate  mensuration 
of  my  head. 


Taken  completely  by  surprise,  I  bore  the 
careful  manipulation  for  some  tiaie,  without 
making  an  effort  to  disengage  myself,  or 
even  inquiring  into  the  motive  of  so  strantr? 
a  proceeding ;  when,  however,  after  holding 
my  head  steadfastly  between  his  hands  for 
a  minute  or  two,  he  commenced  a  galloping 
scrub  with  his  fingers,  that  resembled  an 
andante  movement  upon  a  tambourine  ;  it 
seemed  high  time  to  ascertain  to  what  ulti- 
mate pur|>ose  he  might  destine  a  commodity 
so  useful  to  me,  when  he  should  have  proved 
its  fitness.  I  released  my  head,  and  tbreir 
myself  back  upon  the  chair,  with  the  purpose 
of  demanding  an  explanation ;  for,  uotwith- 
standing  the  characteristic  gravity  of  my 
friend,  I  could  not  conceive  it  to  be  any 
thing  but  a  practical  joke,  which,  prima 
Jane,  nobody  would  ever  have  thought 
of  laying  to  the  charge  of  one  so  saturnine. 
But  if  1  suffered  myself  to  harbour  a  notion 
so  irreconcileablc  with  all  that  I  had  known 
of  Nicholls,  it  was  but  for  a  moment;  for 
when  I  looked  into  his  face,  and  beheld  the 
severity  of  thought  that  was  indicated  in 
every  line;  when  I  regarded  his  closely 
drawn  eyebrows,  and  the  compression  of  his 
thin  lips,  the  idea  of  any  freakish  disposition 
residing  under  such  an  exterior,  was  at  once 
dispelled.  There  was  nothing  for  it  then, 
but  to  set  it  down  that  my  poor  friend  had 
taken  leave  of  his  senses.  Yet,  to  say  the 
truth,  sad  as  was  the  alternative,  the  trick 
of  the  poor  fellow's  insanity  seemed  so  ut- 
terly ridiculous,  that  I  could  not  forbear 
bursting  into  a  fit  of  uproarious  laughter. 
Nicholls,  however,  was  far  from  taking  any 
share  in  my  obstreperous  merriment.  He 
preserved  an  aspect  of  indomitable  gravity, 
and  when  at  length  my  risibility  began  to 
flag  from  sheer  exhaustion,  he  addressed  me 
with  atone  of  almost  mournful  solemnity : 

"  My  dear  Charles,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot, 
without  keen  self-reproach,  look  back  upon 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  you  were 
placed  under  my  care,  and  count  the  thou- 
sand irrevocable  and  neglected  opportuni- 
ties it  afforded  of  conferring  upoa  you 
knowledge  more  sterling  than  the  routine 
of  classical  acquirements,  which,  although 
consecrated  by  custom,  are,  after  all,  unpro- 
fitable at  best — a  reed  ready  to  break  under 
the  sciolist  who  is  tempted  to  lean  upon 
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it.  Something  beyond  this  I  should  have 
given  jou  ;  for,  these  boasted  traditions  from 
past  ages !  what  are  they  at  best  ?  They 
are  but  unwholesome  confections  for  a  mind 
that  wants  sustaining  aliment.  No  long 
time  can  elapse  before  you  must  enter  an 
accountable  actor  upon  the  scene  of  life, 
"  Lord  of  yourself,  that  heritage  of  woe." 
Your  aunt's  protection  must,  in  the  course 
of  nature,  be  soon  removed  from  you;  and, 
for  myself,  having  learned  to  confess  a 
deep  interest  in  your  welfare,  1  feel  that 
I  am  hurrying  past  her  in  the. race ;  youth 
outstripping  age ;  and,  sooth  to  say,  there 
is  little  to  sadden  me  in  the  strange  compe- 
tition. I  do  not  grieve  to  think  that  I  shall 
rest  from  my  toils  before  her.  Let  me, 
then,  while  to-day  is  ours,  confer  upon  you 
the  means  of  providing  for  your  own  hap- 
piness, by  substituting  certainty  for  the  illu- 
sion of  hopes  that  have  turned  to  ashes  in 
so  many  hearts.  Listen  to  me,  while  I 
teach  you  the  art  of  reading  mankind,  not 
in  fallible  inference  of  what  the  race  may 
be,  from  what  it  has  been — not  in  specula- 
tive guess  of  what  man  may  do,  from  what 
he  hath  done ;  but  by  ej^ploring  the  length 
aod  breadth  of  his  capacity  for  good  and 
evil.  A  false  philosophy  has  hitherto  per- 
plexed itself  with  the  weighing  of  chances, 
and  idly  dreamed  of  deducing  certain  results ; 
but  their  precarious  offspring  is  but  like  the 
parasitick  plant  that  finds  nurture  from  the 
oak,  in  whose  constitution  it  has  no  share. 
You  must  learn  to  discern  the  nature  of  the 
tree,  and  thence  to  infer  with  certainty  the 
nature  of  the  fruit.  Listen,  then ;  follow 
me  while  I  trace  for  you  in  the  physical 
conformation  of  man,  the  source  of  those 
feelings  and  principles  of  action  which  the 
metaphysician  has  vainly  endeavoured  to 
explain.  Listen,  and  learn  to  contemn  the 
crude  absurdities,  the  jargon  of  the  schools ; 
to  laugh  at  *  the  triumph  of  mind  over 
matter  ;'  to  laugh  at  the  speculative  *  mix- 
ture of  good  and  evil,'  to  recognize  in  the 
one  only  cerebral  development,  and  call 
the  other  the  relation  of  frontal  and  occi- 
pital." 

By  this  time,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  the 
last  spark  had  faded  from  the  grate ;  but  the 
subject  had  taken  too  deep  hold  of  Nicholls' 
brain  to  be  easily  relinquished.  The 
rooming  peeped  through  the  window  shut- 
ters, and  found  us  sleepless  upon  our  pil- 
lows, wrapt  in  the  wonders  of  that  science, 
which,  as  I  soon  found,  outvies  all  others  in 
its  efficacy  of  self -reconciliation,  or,  putting 
man  in  a  goodiiumour  with  himself,  enables 
him  to  surmount  all  vulgar  impediments  in 
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the  way  of  gratifying  his  ^>petite8y  and 
demonstrates  the  absurdity  of  upholding 
any  expensive  scheme  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. Many  an  hour  did  my  friend  devote 
to  the  task  of  perfecting  me  in  this  science; 
which,  ^  my  tutor  promised  me  it  would, 
served  to  invigorate  my  mind,  giving  me 
aptitude  to  discern,  and  readiness  to  decide. 
It  produced  in  me,  moreover,  thb  invaluable 
result,  that  instead  of  little  compunctions^ 
which  in  the  days  of  my  ignorance  haunted 
me,  after  some  act,  irreconcileable  with  the 
fantacies  of  moral  rules,  I  now  possessed 
perfect  equanimity  when  I  looked  back 
upon  those  so  called^  deviations  from  pro-* 
priety,  regarding  them  only  as  results  of  a 
certain  organization.  To  regard  man  as  an 
aggregate  of  propensities  and  powers,  was  a  * 
specific  against  all  uneasiness  on  that  score  ; 
since,  howsoever  law  or  common  parlance 
might  designate  the  robbing  of  a  garden,  or 
the  plunder  of  a  henroost,  it  was,  in  my 
more  correct  acceptation,  only  the  inse* 
parable  consequence  of  an  organic  peculi- 
arity ;  and  for  the  opprobrium  which  igno* 
ranee  casts  upon  persistence  in  evil,  I  de- 
rided it  in  the  pride  of  my  knowledge,  that 
the  germ  of  such  acts  is  to  be  found  in  every 
head,  expanding  as  it  operates,  and  operating 
as  it  expands,  just  as  the  wandering  stream 
finds  upward  vent,  and  widens  by  its  gushing 
the  pore  through  which  it  springs.  Having 
thus  settled  the  account  of  conscience  with 
myself,  it  became  a  matter  of  permanent 
importance  to  me,  to  ascertain  the  peculi- 
arities of  disposition  in  those  around  me,  in 
order  that  I  might  adopt  timely  precautions 
against  those  whose  developments  boded 
me  no  good,  and  turn  to  account  such 
as  might  be  made  subservient  to  my  ends ; 
not  to  say  that  I  was  wholly  engrossed  with 
selfish  speculations :  no,  with  the  instinct 
common  to  my  age,  I  would  gladly  have 
avoided  or  mitigated  some  of  the  most  trou- 
blesome incidents  of  my  dependent  situation, 
but,  as  well  as  I  can  now  remember,  this 
was  the  "  be  all  and  the  end  all"  of  my 
speculations  then.  I  became  a  sedulous  in- 
vestigator of  the  inequalities  of  human 
heads;  my  fingers  perpetually  itched  for 
manipulation.  Poor  Molly  Purcell  herself, 
who  had  "  thravelled  the  world  over  afoot 
to  see  her  darlin'  once  again  before  she'd 
die,"  stood  in  speechless  astonishment  before 
me,  when,  having  beckoned  her  privately 
away  from  the  company  in  the  kitchen,  I 
began  to  subject  her  head  to  the  accustomed 
scrutiny.  At  length,  however,  my  nurse 
appeared  to  apprehend  the  purpose  of  my 
solicitous    search,   and    assured  me  with 
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Wha«  haroened  ftt  the  ball,  lud  coadaeed 
to  the  remits  which  followed,  like  e  trae 
chronicler,  I  forbear  to  lay,  seeing  that  I 
was  not  present  at  the  festivity  s  and  my 
experience  of  human  kind  forbids  me  to 
take  much  upon  trust  from  any  class  of 
juvrators,  notwithstanding  that  the  rumours 
which  were  soon  alter  afloat  seemed  to  de* 
me  some  countenance  from  wfaat^fell  under 
my  own  eye* 

Nicholls  and  I  sat  by  the  fire,  awaiting 
the  return  of  my  annt,  whom  we  expected 
to  arrive  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion, 
from  the  portion  of  the  night  that  had  al- 
ready gone  over.  As  soon  as  the  rumbling 
of  the  car  reached  our  ears,  we  proceeded 
to  the  door  to  assbt  her  in  alightinff.  Judge 
our  surprise,  then,  when  we  found  her,  not, 
as  we  expected,  tut  asleep,  but  singing — 
oh  yes,  oy  my  verity,— ringing,  with  an 
air  of  coquetry,  an  amorous  song.  Nor  did 
she  await  our  assistance,  but,  hardly  giving 
the  driver  time  to  stop,  she  flung  aside  the 
curtain  at  the  foot,  and  bursting  into  an 
hysterical  giggle,  flung  herself,  with  a  mo- 
tion compounded  of  hobble  and  jump,  into 
the  arms  of  my  astounded  friend.  Nicholls 
could  not  prevent  his  looks  betraying  his 
wonder,  and  sore,  indeed,  must  have  been 
the  exertion  by  which  he  smothered  a 
bursting  lauffh ;  but  my  aunt  completed  his 
confriaion,  iriien,  indulffing  her  visage  in  a 
jocular  distortion,  which  she  meant  for  an 
o^le,  she  tapped  him  playfully  on  the  cheek 
with  her  antiquated  fan,  and  then  glided 
before  him  into  the  hall  with  a  sidling  step. 
She  now  proceeded  to  the  parlour,  and 
having  brightened  up  the  fire,  she  began, 
dier  a  **  heigh  ho  V  to  recount  die  attrac- 
tiions  of  the  scene  she  had  left ;  criticised 
the  dancers,  expatiated  upon  the  dresses, 
and  proceeded  with  a  volubility  that  we 
frurly  thought  would  never  be  run  out.  At 
last,  however,  not  her  weariness,  but  ours, 
induced  her  to  retire,  and  indulge  in  soli- 
tary rumination,  upon  delights  which  our 
drowsy  society  was  not  formed  to  prolong. 
No  sooner  had  she  left  us,  than  the  words 
sprang  to  the  lips  of  both  at  the  same  time, 
^  I  wish  I  could  get  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mming  her  head.^ 

The  next  morning  my  aunt  lay  rather 
later  abed  than  was  her  custom  ^  and  when 
at  length  she  made  her|appearancei  we  were 


struck  by  the  continuance  of  the  same  levit? 
of  manner  and  jauntiness  of  gait  that  so 
startled  us  the  night  before  ;  her  dress,  too, 
was  quite  different  from  that  which  it  wu 
her  custom  to  appear  in.  At  breakfast,  she 
was  inordinately  loquacious,  and  hurried 
over  that  meal  with  a  dispatch  quite  uno- 
sual.  The  servant  received  the  most  par* 
ticular  directions  about  the  regulation  of 
the  parlour ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  had  sees 
everything  duly  dbposed,  the  mistress  of 
Laurel  Lodge  placed  herself  upon  the 
lounger  with  the  most  technical  air  of  con- 
certed negligence;  while  NichoUs  and  my- 
self, meantime,  had  nothing  for  it  but  si- 
lently to  await  the  upshot  of  these  strange 
proceedings.    We  had  not  to  wut  long. 

Scarcely  had  the  established  hour  for 
visitbg  arrived,  when  Captain  0*Shander 
was  announced,  and  an  interesting  trepida- 
tion of  my  aunt  showed  deariy  that  ker 
wonder  was 
^  Not  that  he  came,  hot  oaaoe  not  hng  before." 

Of  the  visitor  we  must  say  a  word,  by 
way  of  introduction  :  Captain  O'Shaoder 
was  the  only  son  of  a  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  had  little  reason  to  com-  j 
plain  of  the  bellicose  spirit  of  Britain,  having  l 
become  a  **  warm  man/'  upon  the  war 
prices.  An  accident  had  given  the  old 
ffentleman  a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of 
Lady  Townley,  and  an  epaulet  for  yoong 
hopefiil,  in  the  county  militia,  served  st 
once  to  discharge  her  ladyship's  obligation, 
and  to  heap  upon  poor  O'Shander  obliga- 
tions which  he  could  not  discharge.  To 
the  majority  of  Irbh  finrmers  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon  was  like  the  failure  of  a  bank—  j 
rather  say  the  inundation  of  a  mine — and 
the  savings  of  the  old  man  were  exhausted, 
and  his  land  was  soon  covered  with  secu* 
rities  as  thick  as  crops,  to  enable  the  cap* 
tain  to  receive  and  reciprocate  hosfntalities 
as  became  <<  a  gentleman  and  an  officer." 
The  old  gentleman  sank  under  his  difficul- 
ties, the  militia  was  disbanded,  and  the  son 
and  heir  became  little  better  than  a  dog  st 
all  hands,  having  no  esrthly  mode  of  eking 
out  a  subsistence.  His  politics,  which  were 
of  the  purest  tinge,  recommended  him  to 
that  party  that  calls  itself  the  "  bulwark  of 
religion,  and  the  guarantee  of  the  crown," 
and  there  never  was  wanting  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  the  public  contribute  to  his 
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sapporty  in  tha  shape  of  wages>  for  some 
saaaJl  coiximisgion  or  another.  Notwith- 
standiog  many  a  seasonable  supply  in  aid  of 
the  "  vacant  chair/'  which  awaited  him  in 
erery  house  of  approved  loyalty,  small 
obligations  bad  accumulated  ;  and  credit, 
commensurately  decreasing,  verified  the 
rhythmical  encomium  upon  <<  a  friend  in 
need."  In  this  posture  of  a£fairs,  while  like 
the  keen-sighted  gentleman  in  the  fable 
<<  semper  spectabat  ad  I  O,"  the  thought 
struck  the  captain,  that  Miss  Deborah  Mo- 
lony,  whom  he  had  encountered  at  the  hall, 
might  prove  a  useful  auxiliary,  and  hardly 
more  distasteful  than  retrenchment,  to  drive 
the  wolf  from  the  door.  She  had  seen,  he 
thought,  too  many  almanacs  to  see  many 
more  ;  domestic  vexations  might  do  their 
work,  and  when  all  was  over,  why  <*  then 
her  auld  brass  would  buy  him  a  new  pan." 

Upon  this  errand  had  the  captain  now 
arrived ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  say,  whether 
the  glance  of  his  eye,  as  he  entered  the 
room,  fitted  more  the  lover  or  the  appraiser. 
Perhaps,  I  surveyed  the  suitor  with  a  jaun- 
diced eye  ;  but  certainly,  I  should  say,  that 
if  the  enamoured  captain  regarded  my  yield- 
ing aunt  as  one  of  life's  goods,  he  found  his 
devotion  quite  consistent  with  a  due  esti- 
mation of  her  chattels. 
Proverbially  the  most  tiresome  of  earthly 
«  companions  are  lovers  before  they  have 
learned  to  grow  tired  of  each  other.  Far 
be  it  from  me,  then,  to  detail  the  lisping 
tendernesses  of  the  enamoured  pair. 

Having  conversed  for  some  time  upon 
the  sofa,  the  bold  captain,  perhaps,  to  dis- 
play his  figure,  and  thereby  make  '^  assu- 
rance doubly  sure ;"  perhaps  for  the  more 
accurate   ascertainment   of   some  matters 
which  he  held  paramount  to  my  aunt's  first 
TOWS,  arose  from  his  seat,  and  traversed  the 
room  in   every  direction.    At  length  he 
paused,  and  drew  up  before  a  broidered  sam- 
pler, on  which  the  youthful  industry  of  Miss 
Molony  had  depicted,  in  gorgeous  worsted, 
two  figures — the  one,  dressed  in  the  cos- 
tume of  a  hunting  dandy,  with  jockey  boots, 
&C.,  a  knowing  cock  of  his  hat,  and  a  whip 
in  his  hand ;  the  other  wore  a  riding  habit, 
and  something  that  might  be  either  a  turban 
or  a  rabbit-skin  cap.    An  inscription  below 
informed  the  curious,  that  the  former  was  a 
sort  of  free   translation   of  Hector,  while 
under  the  other,  evidently  a  female,  was 
marked  "  Andrew    Mackay."     My  aunt's 
oral  explanation  taught  the  inquirer  that 
the  respectable-looking  couple  who  joined 
hands,  (could  maiden  dignity  adnnt  of  more  ?) 
were  two  of  the  Roman  nobility  deeply  in 


love,  but  thai  Hector  was  killed  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  upon  which,  she  be- 
lieved, the  poor  young  lady  took  the  veil, 
and  died  of  grief  in  a  nunnery.  **  Beauti- 
ful," said  the  captain,  as  he  looked  at  the 
work,  and  my  autit  Deborah  smiled  at  the 
commendation.  Alas !  sighed  the  captain, 
when  my  aunt  finished  her  true  lover's 
tale,  and  my  aunt  sighed  responsive.  It 
was  plain  the  mischief  was  done.  I  left 
the  room  unable  to  stand  it  any  longer. 

I  met  Nicholk  as  I  wandered  down  the 
road,  and  we  strolled  along  together.  In  a 
short  time  the  captain  passed  us,  and  we 
returned  towards  the  Lodge.  On  the  way 
we  were  met  by  my  aunt,  who  had  come 
out  in  quest  of  us,  and  had  a  notable  pro- 
ject, in  aid  of  which  she  wanted  to  enlist 
the  ingenuity  of  my  friend. 

**  xou  must  know  that  I  am  going — ^now 
don't  stare  at  me  so^-I  am  going  to  give 
a  great  entertainment.  Dear,  kind  Captain 
O'Shander, — what  are  you  laughing  at,  you 
naughty  fellow  ?"  Peer  Nicholls  was  looking 
grave  as  an  owl.  *^  That  dear  creature  has  pro- 
mised to  bring  the  nicest  people  in  the  whole 
country,  and  you  know  it's  full  time  that 
they  should  find  their  way  to  LaurerLodge ; 
so  you  must  help  me  to  get  up  the  thing 
handsomely,  as  becomes  the  Molonys;  and 
you  must  write  cards  for  me — Miss  Molony 
requests  the  favour  of  ■  company  at 

Laurel  Lodge,  on  ■    ■,  to  a  '  do  Jinny 

yaUow  for  chfiV — ^that's  the  name  the 
Germans  call  it — and  the  cs^tain  will  take 
the  trouble  of  filling  up  the  blanks,  and 
leaving  the  invitations,  dear  good  soul  that 
he  is." 

The  morning  at  length  arrived,  and  the 
board  literally  groaned  under  a  full  exempli- 
fication of  the  spirit  of  Irish  hospitahty. 
There  was  tea  of  divers  denominations, 
from  Bohea  to  gunpowder  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  mixtures  to  which  the  fiir- 
famed  Hong  was  limpid  simplicity.  There 
was  coffee  in  kettles,  and  pots,  and  pans ; 
and  there  were  wines  and  liqueures  of  every 
description  to  dilute  the  Noah's  ark  that 
furnished  forth  the  esculents ;  and  all  were 
huddled  together  in  sublime  contempt  of 
the  culinary  concords,  affording  a  type  of 
the  grand  pacification,  in  which  the  lion 
will  He  down  with  the  lamb.  At  the  head 
of  the  principal  table  sat  the  captain,  being 
called  to  the  seat  of  honour  by  the  mistress 
of  the  ceremonies,  who  rejoiced  in  exhibit- 
ing him  as  a  victim  of  the  blind  boy  that 
laughs  at  locksmiths.  For  attendants, 
Molly  Purcell  was  put  in  requisition,  con- 
federated with  Tommy ;  the  former  being 
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accommodated  with  a  gown  of  my  aunt's,  and 
the  anterior  section  of  a  cap  intended  to  be 
worn  under  a  bonnet ;  so  that  the  openness 
of  the  back  gave  comprehensive  riew  of  a 
dangling  mop  of  hair,  whose  erratic  tenden- 
cies were  only  restrained  by  the  insertion 
of  a  bodkin.  The  broad  shoulders  of 
Tommy  appeared  to  advantage  in  a  silk 
jacket  of  alternate  stripes,  crimson  and  blue, 
in  which  my  deceased  parent  had  been 
accustomed  to  ride  steeple  chases.  His 
nether  person  was  enveloped  in  teguments 
of  dressed  sheep-skin,  and  bright  blue  yarn 
stockings,  over  which  the  generosity  of  the 
captain,  who  evinced  an  interest  in  the 
household,  had  enabled  him  to  draw  a  pair 
of  Hessian  boots,  while  his  neck,  en- 
compassed by  a  military  stock  of  glazed 
leather,  gave  one  the  notion  of  a  portable 
pillory. 

''  Grocery  for  yourselves,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  I'U  milk  you  all  round," 
was  the  hospitable  summons  of  my  aunt,  as 
the  campaign  opened,  and  she  looked 
proudly  along  the  table  through  bales  of 
buttered  toast  and  bushels  of  boiled  eggs. 
*'  Miss  Simpkins,  may  I  beg  you'll  try  to 
make  your  breakfast  ?  The  freer  you  make 
the  better  we'll  like  you.  Mr.  Williamson, 
would  you  help  Miss  Massy  to  a  slice  of 
that  joint  before  you?" 

"  With  great  pleasure — allow  me," — 
drawled  out  the  young  gentleman ;  **  but 
pray  what  part  of  the  animal  is  it  ?" 

*<  The  far  end  from  the  horns,"  mincingly 
replied  my  aunt,  and  lowered  her  glance 
becomingly. 

If  the  reader  have  any  experience  of  a 
«  Dfhjinnt^,'*  as  tny  aunt  called  it,  he  will 
acknowledge  the  impossibility  of  a  full  detail 
of  the  pleasantries  and  bon  mots  from  the 
excellent  hostess,  the  enamoured  captain, 
and  others  that  graced  the  evolutions  of 
that  masticating  merry-go-round.  Briefly 
must  we  touch  upon  the  mazy  dance,  through 
which  my  aunt  fleeted,  buoyed  by  the  arm 
of  the  gallant  wooer,  to  which  she  com- 
mitted herself  with  a  confidence  not  all 
unmixed  with  fear ; — ^interesting  sight  I 

It  is  the  peculiar  character  of  this  curious 
festive  device,  that  it  dispenses  with  the 
▼ulgar  household  arrangements,  fills  up  the 


dreary  blanks  between  the  recurrences  of 
appetite,  and  turns  the  day  to  a  continuous 
banquet.  The  peristrephic  panorama  had 
now  attained  its  latest  turn,  and  every  nerve 
was  strained  to  prevent  the  gradual  sinking 
of  enjoyment,  that  should  always  have  a 
sudden  death,  when  my  aunt,  her  brain  ex- 
cited to  the  uttermost,  volunteered  a  song — 
a  sweet  ditty — ^its  soft  recurring  burthen, 
**  Nobody  coming  to  mnrry  me. 
Nobody  coming  to  woo." 

With  a  sly  air  of  triumph  the  minstrel 
rolled  her  eyes  upon  the  captain,  as  she 
simulated  despondence  in  the  penultimate 
line  ;  but  when  she  came  to  the  finish,  and 
filled  up  the  measure  by  a  warbling  iteration 
of  the  word  «*  woo,"  the  captain  all  the 
while  softly  beating  time  upon  the  table 
with  a  spoon,  the  linked  sweetness  long 
drawn  out  became  almost  too  rich  for 
endurance.  No  two  of  the  gentle  guests 
ventured  to  look  at  each  other.  Mean- 
time the  lover  followed  the  sweet  modoU- 
tion  with  apt  inflexions,  encouraging  the 
songstress  with  a  gratified  smile,  until  her 
spirit  of  self*  gratification  knew  no  bounds. 

"  Nobody  coming  to  marry  me,"  plained 
my  aunt. 

«*  Maybe  so,**  says  the  captain. 

"  Nobody  coming  to  woo — oo — ^ho — 
boo — that's  the  thing,"  cried  the  captain. 

My  aunt  wrigded  upon  her  chair — 
«  00 — ho — hoo — -noo — ^ho — boo." 

"  Beautiful,"  says  the  captain. 

My  aunt's  voice  grew  hysterical — ^**hee — 
hoo— hoo — ^hoo — no — hoo." 

The  captain  threw  up  his  eyes. 

"  Alas  !  for  maidenly  discretion  I"  My 
aunt  perfectly  intoxicated  with  triumph, 
rose^  from  her  seat,  placed  her  hands 
a  kimbo,  surveying  her  guests  with  a 
leering  look,  her  face  half  averted,  her 
neck  arched,  |her  chin  drawn  back,  and 
her  brow  elevated,  concluded  with  a  shriek- 
ing laugh — 

"Don't  you  see  now,  there's  nobody 
coming  to  woo." 

At  the  same  time  she  pointed  to 
O'Shander,  by  slyly  throwing  back  her 
thumb  towards  his  end  of  the  table.  Her 
conquest  was  complete  5  the  party  broke 
up  amid  peals  of  laughter. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ImBOUB  18  DIVIDED. 

The  whole  science  of  money-ology  de- 
pends on  understanding  the  consequences 
of  that  fact. 

The  loaf  which  stands  on  your  breakfast 
table  to-day  (26th  September,  1839))  was 
wheat  this  time  twelvemonth.  The  farmer 
who  raised  it  sold  to  a  corn  factor,  the  corn 
Victor  to  a  miller,  the  miller  to  a  baker,  the 
baker  to  you.  You  have  paid  for  it,  and 
will  eat  it  this  morning.  It  will  be  bought 
and  sold  no  more.  Its  intercourse  with 
the  currency  has  ceased.  It  changed 
hands  /bur  times  iii  one  twelvemonth.  It 
was  four  times  sold,  and  as  often  paid  for. 
In  order  to  transmit  it  to  you,  there  was 
four  times  as  much  money  as  it  was  worth 
employed  in  its  transmission. 

Or  take  the  plate  that  the  loaf  stands  on, 
or  the  table-cloth,  or  the  table  itself,  or 
anything  you  use  or  wear;  trace  its  his- 
tory back,  and  you  find  it  similar.  Every 
article,  before  it  reaches  its  destination, 
changes  owners,  is  sold  and  bought  four, 
five,  ten  times.  The  amount  of  money 
which  has  been  employed  about  its  trans- 
mission is  four,  five,  or  ten  times  its  value. 

For  labour  is  divided. 

To  return  to  the  first  instance — the 
adventures  of  100/.  worth  of  wheat  in 
twelve  months.  Having  been  four  times 
sold,  and  to  be  paid  for  at  each  transfer, 
about  400/.  of  money  was  requisite.  But 
no;  the  art  of  banking  intervenes,  and  says, 
"  here  is  a  method  by  which  one  sum,  of 
lOOL  or  thereabouts,  shall  effect  all  those 
four  several  transfers,  though  at  different 
times." 

The  result  is,  that  a  nation,  with  such 
amount  of  money  as  it  possesses,  and  with 
the  ud  of  the  art  of  banking,  can  carry  on 
four  times  or  ten  times  as  much  trade,  and 
eat  and  wear  four  or  ten  times  as  much 
of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life 
as,  without  banking,  would  be  within  the 
power  of  its  capital. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Why  MV8T  LABOVB  BE  DIVIDED? 

It  is  enough  for  us  at  present  that  you 
admit  that  labour  «>  divided. 

But  trace  its  causes.  Repetition  pro- 
duces skill.  A  man  who  performs  one 
stage  in  the  process  of  preparing  an  article 
for  use,  csn  repeftt  it  tea  timei  as  often  as 


he  who  performs  the  whole  ten  stages. 
Hence  the  division  into  classes  of  work- 
men, though  emplayed  in  preparing  the 
same  article.  We  all  remember,  that  a  pin 
passes  through  the  hands  of  a  dozen  per- 
sons before  it  is  complete.  Watchmaking 
is  now  divided  into  about  one  hundred  and 
twelve  distinct  stages,  each  stage  being  a 
trade  of  itself,  and  so  distinct  that  many 
of  these  trades  manufacture  on  their  own 
account,  and  sell  to  the  trade  which  per- 
forms the  next  stage  in  the  process. 

There  is  also  another  cause  for  the  di- 
vision of  labour.  Parts  of  the  process  must, 
in  many  cases,  be  performed  in  different 
places.  The  timber  must  be  felled  in  the 
forest,  and  the  ship  must  be  built  on  the 
shore.  Wheat  must  be  grown  in  the 
country,  and  the  baker  must  bake  in  the 
town.  The  retailing  of  all  articles  must 
take  place  in  all  directions,  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  country,  where  consumers 
are  to  be  found,  although  the  materiab 
from  which  they  have  been  prepared  were 
quarried,  or  grown,  or  dug  in  distant  parts 
of  the  country,  or  in  distant  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  intervening  stages  of  their 
manufacture  have  been  effected  in  parti- 
cular localities.  In  short,  each  must  do 
what  nature  and  opportunities  best  fit  him 
fo  accomplish.  Habit  and  repetition  make 
easy  the  task  to  which  each  devotes  him- 
self; so  that  wherever  we  turn,  whatever 
article  we  make  the  subject  of  our  inquiry, 
whether  the  loaf  or  the  plate,  or  the  table 
or  the  table-cloth,  or  a  pin  or  a  watch,  we 
find  mankind,  and  society,  and  the  world  are 
so  constituted,  that  labour  is  indefinitely  di- 
vided, not  only  amongst  distinct  cUsses  of 
workmen,  but  distinct  classes  of  traders. 
Every  article  we  use  undergoes  succes- 
sive processes  in  the  hands  of  consecu- 
tive trades,  and  is  sold  and  resold  many 
times  before  it  reaches  the  consumer. 

And  each  time  it  is  sold  it  must  be  paid 
for,  though  it  cannot  be  used  until  it  is 
finished. 

In  short,  it  is  true  of  every  article  that 
the  amount  of  money  necessary  in  its  passage 
to  the  consumer  is  many  times  its  value. 
Such  is  the  state  of  things  we  have  to  deal 
with. 

CHAPTER  III. 

How  GAV  THB  AIIT  OF  BANKIIfO  MASI  OKB 
BUMDAED  FOUMOa  BSSVE  TOR  FOUR  rAXl|SIIT8| 
XAGB  07  TBSII  TO  TQAT  AMOUITT  ? 
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By  the  aid  of  the  procew  called  **  dig- 
countingy"  or,  secondly,  by  means  of  **  cash 
credits;"  a  system  which  is  different  in  its 
details,  bat  the  same  in  object.    ' 

It  is  etidenty  that  if  the  fwmer  could 
wait  for  a  year— that  is»  from  the  1st  No- 
vember, 1838,  to  1st  November,  1839f— 
while  the  com  &ctor  conveys  the  wheat  to 
Dublin,  and  while  the  miller  is  grinding  it, 
and  the  baker  baking  and  selling  it,  then 
the  10(M.  received  by  the  baker  from  the 

Eubllc  might,  on  the  1st  November,  1839, 
e  handed  to  the  miller,  by  him  at  once  to 
the  com  factor,  and  by  htm  to  the  frrmer. 
Thus  one  hundred  pounds  would  serve  to 

Eay  all  the  transfers ;  but  the  furmer  would 
ave  to  wait  a  year  for  his  money,  the  com 
iactor  nine  months,  and  the  miliar  six 
months* 

That  would  never  do*  For  the  &rmer 
must  have  the  money  to  pay  his  rent  and 
his  labourers,  and  sow  and  tUl  for  the  next 
crop.  If  he  is  to  wait  for  a  year,  he 
must  be  idle  for  a  year.  Neither  can  the 
corn  factor  wait  nine  months,  nor  the  miller 
six.     So  that  would  never  do. 

And  if  we  take  any  other  examples,  the 
plate,  the  table,  or  the  cloth,  we  find  it 
equally  impossible  to  make  one  sum  pay  all 
the  transfers,  at  least  by  that  method. 
In  short,  each  trade  must  have  its  hundred 
pounds  ready,  that  is,  four  hundred  pounds 
in  all,  or  a  banker  must  be  found  who  will 
pay  the  iSurmer  at  once,  on  1st  November, 
1838,  and  wait  for  a  year,  till  the  baker 
has  sold  and  got  the  money  from  the  public 
Thus  the  difficulty  may  be  got  over,  and 
the  banker^s  one  hundred  pounds,  or  there- 
abouts, may  be  made  to  serve  all  the  trans- 
fers instead  of  four  hundred. 

For  example,  and  to  avoid  complication, 
let  us  suppose  <ArM  stages  only.  The  com 
&ctor  sells  to  si  miller  on  1st  November, 
draws  a  bill  on  him  at  three  months,  say 
for  100/.,  which  the  miller  accepts  and  the 
banker  discounts,  by  giving  in  cash  100/. 
(less  by  the  discount.)  On  the  Ist  Fe- 
bruary, the  miller  having  ground  it  in  the 
interval,  sells  it  to  a  baker,  draws  a  bill  on 
him  at  three  months,  say  for  110/.,  which 
the  baker  accepts,  and  the  miller  pays  into 
the  bank,  and  thereby  meets  his  own  bill 
of  1st  November,  (now  nearly  due,)  and 
gets  the  balance,  10/.,  his  pr^  on  the 
transaction,  from  the  banker.  By  the 
1st  May  the  baker  has  bsJ^ed  and  sold  the 
whole,  say  for  120/.,  to  the  public;  he  is, 
therefore,  able  to  pay  his  bill  for  lloL 
(now  nearly  due)  when  the  banker  presents 
iU    Thu8thebaQker^al00i.,whidihepud 


out  on  1st  November,  returns  to  him  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  together  with  the 
10/.  which  he  paid  to  the  miller  in  the  be- 
ginning of  February.  He  deducted  dis- 
count and  chaiged  commission  on  the 
transactions,  which  go  to  make  the  profits 
of  his  art.  The  result  is,  that  about  120/. 
of  circulating  medium  effects  all  these  three 
transfers,  from  the  com  factor  to  the  mil- 
ler, from  the  miller  to  the  baker,  and  from 
the  baker  to  the  public,  instead  of  330/^, 
which,  without  the  art  of  banking,  would 
be  necessary. 

If  the  system  of  the  bank  be  that  of 
''cash  credits,"  the  miller,  (in  the  case  sup- 
posed,) when  he  buys  the  wheat  on  1st  No- 
vember, pays  the  com  frctor  by  a  check 
for  100/.  The  banker,  with  whom  he  has 
a  **  cash  credit,"  accordingly,  on  that  day, 
pays  out  100/.  in  cash  to  the  com  £BM:tor, 
and  debits  the  miller's  cash  account  with 
the  amount.  On  the  1st  Febmary,  the 
miller  having  sold  to  a  baker,  the  latter,  in 
like  manner,  pays  by  a  check  on  the  bank, 
say  for  1 10/.,  in  favour  of  the  miller.  Thb 
balances  the  miller's  account  in  the  banker's 
books,  and  leaves  10/.  to  his  credit  By 
the  1st  May,  the  baker  having  sold,  and 
received  the  money  from  the  public,  is 
enabled  to  replace  the  sum  paid  by  the 
banker  to  the  corn  ftictor  on  the  1st  Fe- 
bmary. Thus  the  banker's  100/^  paid  out 
by  him  on  1st  November,  returns  into  his 
coffers  on  1st  February.  The  result  b  the 
same  as  when  the  process  is  effected  by  a 
system  of  discounts.  The  three  tranters 
are  effected  by  a  sum  of  about  120/.,  instead 
of  330/.,  which  would  otherwise  be  neces- 
sary. 

Take  three  stages  in  the  history  of  any 
other  article,  the  plate,  the  table,  or  the 
cloth,  the  same  contrivances,  either  of  dis- 
counts or  cash  credits,  will  produce  the  same 
results;  or,  going  back  four,  five,  or  ten 
stages  in  the  process  of  their  preparation, 
the  same  contrivances  will  enable  the  art  of 
bankinff  to  discharge,  by  means  of  one  sum 
of  100^.  or  thereabouts,  four,  five,  or  ten 
different  payments,  each  of  that  amount. 

Divested  of  technicalities  and  terms  of 
art,  the  process  may  be  thus  described: — A 
parcel  of  goods  is  passing  through  the  hands 
of  a  series  of  trades,  who  perform  succes- 
sive stages  in  the  process  of  preparing  the 
article  tor  use :  it  b  sold  and  resold  by 
each  successively  until  it  reaches  the  public, 
when  it  is  sold  no  more,  and  ceases  to  re- 
quire the  attendance  of  any  portion  of  the 
circulation.  The  banker  pays  the  value  of 
the  parcel  of  goods  ia  money  to  the  trade 
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wUdi  bag  pttrfbrmed  an  eariy  stage  in  th# 
process  of  its  preparation  s  and,  after  the 
final  sale  by  the  last  trade  in  the  series*  he 
receives,  through  its  hands,  the  sum  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  SnU 

In  the  interval,  he  has  also  had  to  pay 
to  each  trade  in  the  series,  not  the  whole 
▼alae  of  the  article,  bnt  the  amount  of  its 
prq^  on  the  transaction.  These  minute 
sums,  advanced  by  him  at  different  periods, 
he  also  receives  through  the  hands  of  the 
last  trade  in  the  series,  along  with  the  prin- 
cipal sum  originally  paid  to  the  first  trade 
in  the  series. 

The  whole  series  of  trades  thus  can  re- 
main constantly  at  work  on  different  parcels 
of  goods  in  different  stages  of  preparation ; 
for  the  first  trade  in  the  series  having  been 
paid  for  the  first  parcel  of  goods,  imme- 
diately buys  another,^  and  works  upon  it, 
while  the  second  trade  is  working  on  the 
Jirst  parcel ;  and  in  this  manner  the  whole 
series  of  trades  may  remain  simultaneously 
at  work,  which  would  be  impossible  without 
the  application  of  the  art  of  banking,  unless 
a  sum,  as  many  times  the  value  of  each 
parcel  of  goods  as  there  are  trades  in  the 
series^  was  to  be  employed  in  its  transmis- 
sion, a  condition  which  would  render  the 
division  of  labour  into  trades  impossible. 

llie  amount  of  cash  thus  required  is 
evidently  but  a  fraction  of  that  which  would 
be  necessary  if  the  whole  value  of  the  par- 
cel of  goods  wss  to  be  paid  for  by  each 
ti'ade  on  receiving  it.  If  the  banker  waits 
during  the  period  which  the  article  occupies 
ID  passing  through  three  stages  of  its  prepa- 
ration, this  fraction  is  about  one-third ;  if 
he  has  capital  to  wait  during  the  period  oc- 
cupied by  six  stages,  and  thinks  it  prudent 
to  do  so,  it  is  about  one-sixth. 

Observe,  we  have  not  hitherto  asked  you 
to  theorize  or  draw  conclusions,  but  merely 
to  recollect  a  multitude  of  familiar  frets 
with  which  you  are  alrefidy  acquainted,  and 
to  arrange  tnose  facts  in  classes,  according 
to  the  order  of  time  and  circumstances 
nnder  which  they  take  place. 

We  now,  for  the  first  tune,  ask  you  to 
theorise,  and  draw  this  conclusion :  that  if 
there  be  two  nations,  one  of  which  uses  the 
art  of  banking,  and  the  other  does  not, 
though  their  capabilities  may  be  equal, 
their  classification  of  trades  the  same,  and 
the  amount  of  money  they  possess  alike, 
yet  the  one  can  only  produce  and  use  <*a 
fraction"  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  life  that  the  other  can  habitually  pre- 
duce  and  enjoy.  The  people  of  the  one 
may  be  constaiitly  busy  and  employed;  the 


inhabiiaBts  of  the  other  find  employaent 
only  for  <<  a  fraction''  of  their  time. 

CHAPTER  ly. 

Ths  DAKOBBfi  ov  BAinava. 

We  come  back  to  our  fint  text — the  lorf. 
We  traced  its  history  for  the  last  twelve- 
month. Trace  it  further  back,  say  from 
1st  November,  1838,  backwards  for  another 
twelvemonth.  The  seed  which  produced 
it  also  passed  through  several  hands,  was 
several  times  sold,  and  several  times  paid 
for.  Suppose  the  art  of  banking  were  to 
say,  <<  I  wiU  make  the  same  100/.  pay  all 
the  tranrfers  during  two  years,  instead  of 
one,**  what  is  to  prevent  the  art  of  banking 
making  this  further  stride  ? 

Nothing  but  prudence* 

This  brings  us  to  the  dangers  of  banking. 

The  public  are  constantly  consuming 
food,  wearables,  useables  of  all  sorts.  Thirty 
milUons  of  mouths  are  constantly  at  work 
receiving,  chewing,  swallowing.  Sixty  mil- 
lions of  knees  and  elbows  are  constantly 
rubbing  holes  in  coats  and  breeches  I 

What  a  man  and  his  familj  consume  in 
the  year  is  limited  by  his  income,  and  ought 
to  be  less.  Say  seven  miUions  of  fiimilies, 
at  !/•  a  week,  on  an  average  of  incomes, 
would  be  three  hundred  anduxty-fonr  mil- 
lions sterling  in  the  aggregate.  If  out  of 
that  there  be  three  hundred  millions  an- 
nually spent  on  food  and  other  articles  of 
use  or  convenience,  that  would  make  the 
amount  in  value  of  the  eatables,  wearables, 
and  other  articles  annually  consumed  and 
worn  out  by  the  public,  three  hundred  mil- 
lions worth. 

And  all  these  eatables  and  wearables 
must  be  ready  the  very  month,  the  very 
week,  the  very  day  when  called  for.  Though 
some  of  them  take  months  and  others  take 
years  between  the  sowing  .of  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  the  eating  or  wearing  the  manu- 
factured article,  yet  every  day  must  bring 
its  supply  of  finished  commodities  to  the 
surface,  however  deep  the  recesses  of  com- 
merce from  which  it  has  been  laboriously 
drawn.  The  raw  material  must  be  sown 
on  the  speculation  that  when  it  has  gone 
through  all  its  processes,  and  at  the  end  of 
monthis  or  years  is  finbhed,  it  will  find  some 
one  to  eat  or  wear,  and  pay  for  it. 

And  not  only  to  pay  for  it,  but  to  pay 
for  it  in  time  to  prevent  those  who  produced 
it  on  speculation  from  being  ruined. 

So,  if  the  art  of  banking  were  to  say,  <<  I 
will  anticipate  two  yean  instead  of  one  ;-*I 
will  supply  the  100/.  to-day,  to  pay  the 
transfer  of  an  article  which  has  yet  two 
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yean  of  probationary  preparation  and  two 
years'  transfers  to  undergo  before  it  is  of 
usey**  why,  by  that  means,  ten  times  the 
quantity  of  eatables  and  wearables  might 
be  brought,  finished,  and  ready,  than  the 
public  were  accustomed  to ;  and  then — 

What  happens  ? 

The  public  eats,  and  wear  and  pays  for 
a  little  more  than  it  is  used  to,  but  will  not 
pay  for  ten  times  as  much.  So,  Banking, 
who  advanced  the  extra  ca^h  two  years 
ago,  expecting  to  get  it  again  when  the 
public  had  bought  the  extra  goods,  and 
paid  for  them,  finds  that  the  public  eats  and 
wears  its  usual  quantity,  and  pays  little  or 
no  extra  cash.  Banking  can't  pay  her  bills, 
and  breaks.  The  producers  and  ma-> 
nufacturers,  who  have  made  ten  times  as 
many  goods  as  the  public  are  prepared  to 
consume  or  pay  for,  break  also,  and  there  is 
a  crisis. 

Those  who  foresaw  the  crisis,  and  arc 
«  monied  men,"  and  kept  their  money  till 
the  crash,  then  get  the  superabundant  de- 
preciated goods  at  "half  first  cost"  from 
struggling,  desperate,  ruined  traders.  At 
last,  the  superabundance  with  which  "  the 
market  is  glutted"  gets  into  monied  hands  able 
to  hold  it ;  until  by  degrees  the  ever-gaping 
throats  and  ever-rubbing  knees  and  el  hows 
of  the  public  have  swallowed  and  worn  out 
the  extra  quantity  of  eatables  and  wearables 
supplied  by  « the  over-trading  of  the  last 
two  years,"  and,  after  a  long  "  stagnation," 
trade  "  revives." 

But  the  victims  of  the  crisis  lay  scattered 
far  and  wide  through  society.  Families 
beggared — fathers,  brothers,  sisters,  strug- 
gling in  desperation  and  despair,  in  situa- 
tions of  life  to  which  they  never  thought  to 
be  reduced;  ancient  mercantile  houses 
bankrupt ;  the  credit  of  others  so  shaken 
all  over  Europe  and  the  world,  that,  step 
by  step,  their  connexions  drop  off,  their 
business  narrows,  and  bankruptcy  gradually 
steals  on  them  also,  though  without  the 
fatal  eclat  of  sudden  ruin ;  the  very  credit 
of  the  nation  is  shaken,  and  its  confidence  in 
its  own  energies,  in  the  stability  of  its  com- 
merce, appears  waning  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Banking,  to  be  safe,  must  be  local. 

How,  then,  is  safe  banking  to  be  se- 
cured, and  dangerous  banking  avoided  ? 

Our  old  instance  will  serve  for  illustra- 
tion. When  the  banker,  on  1st  February, 
gave  the  miller  100/.  for  his  bill  on  the 
baker»  (chap,  ii.9)  the  miller  set  to  work 


again,  immediately  bought  more  wheat  and 
continued  grinding,  on  the  speculation  that 
either  that  baker  or  another  would  be  ready 
to  buy  it  when '  ground.  It  is  dear,  the 
banker  trusted  to  the  prudence  and  fore- 
sight of  those  for  whom  he  banks*  He 
knows  that  if  they  are  mistaken  in  their 
calculations — ^if,  instead  of  finding  buyers, 
and  getting  money  by  the  time  their  bills 
are  due,  or  their  "  cash  credit"  drawn  out, 
the  goods  should  remain  unsold  on  their 
hands,  the  money  paid  out  by  him  for  the 
commencement  of  the  process  will  not 
return  at  the  end,  the  banker's  coflfers  will 
be  empty,  and  the  trade  which  performs 
the  first  part  of  the  process  will  ask  in  vain 
for  a  fresh  advance. 

In  short,  he  must  so  contrive  that  no  one 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  series  unless  their 
prudence  and  foresight  can  be  relied  on  not 
to  produce  faster  than  the  public  will  con- 
sume. 

And  unless  they  be  persons  whose  pru- 
dence and  foresight  to  foretell  the  rate  at 
which  the  public  consumption  will  go  on, 
and  also  the  rate  at  which  they  and  their 
brethren  in  the  trade  will  supply  it,  the 
banker  will  be  mad  to  advance  money  to 
the  first  trade  in  the  series,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  receiving  it  from  the  last. 

Then,  how  minutely  the  banker  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  whole  series  of  persons 
who,  with  his  assistance,  drive  these  conse- 
cutive trades.  In  accommodating  farmers, 
com  factors,  millers,  it  is  not  their  honesty 
alone  which  he  must  trust  to,  but  also  their 
sagacity,  to  know  how  much  their  brethren 
in  the  trade  are  preparing  for  the  market, 
and  their  foresight  and  prudence  to  prepare 
such  quantity  only  as  may  be  capable  of 
being  sold  at  a  remunerating  price,  and  in 
time  to  bring  in  money  to  replenish  the 
coffers  of  the  bank. 

In  short,  before  the  banker  can  venture 
to  bring  Tim  Brady,  the  farmer,  into  the 
series,  he  must  have  watched  him  at  fairs 
and  markets — he  must  have  seen  him  buy 
and  sell — heard  what  his  neighbours  say  of 
him — had  a  chat  with  his  landlord,  and  a 
peep  into  his  hagyard.  In  like  manner, 
before  the  banker  "can  accommodate"  John 
Reilly,  the  corn  factor,  by  making  him  one 
of  the  series,  he  must  be  equally  intimate 
with  John's  affairs,  his  character,  and  his 
habits.  Pat  Duffy,  the  miller,  and  Peter 
Casey,  the  baker,  must  be  selected  with 
the  same  caution.  The  other  series  of 
traders,  who  produce  and  prepare  other  ar- 
ticles, must  be  observed  with  equal  atten- 
tion, and  the  individuals  amongst  them  who 
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are  to  be  relied  on,  must  be  selected  with 
equal  circumspection.  The  banker  must 
be  able  to  watch  the  doings,  to  see  the  very 
feces  of  all  the  multitude  of  traders  to 
whom  he  extends  the  assistance  of  his  art, 
or  that  art  will  be  dangerous  to  practise, 
and  will  involve  him  and  them  in  a  common 
destruction. 

In  short,  banking,  to  be  safe,  must  be 
local.  A  great  central  establishment  cannot 
watch  or  appreciate  the  di£ference  between 
John  Clancy  and  William  Green.  It  may 
accommodate  both,  though  John  Clancy 
has  never  been  able  to  learn  his  trade,  and 
is  heady  and  precipitate,  while  William 
Green  has  the  skill  and  caution  which  make 
him  a  safe  customer  for  **  discount'*  or  a 
**  cash  credit;"  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  refuse  accommodation  to  both,  and 
thus  stop  up  one  safe  and  prudent  channel 
of  production,  and  deprive  one  honest  and 
industrious  man  of  the  means  of  prosperity. 

Accommodating  all  the  John  Clancys 
will  bring  a  mass  of  commodities  to  mar- 
ket, four  times  as  much  as  will  be  pur- 
chased. The  crash  comes,  and  John 
Clancy  and  William  Green  are  involved  in 
a  common  ruin. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  William  Greens 
and  the  John  Clancys  are  equally  re/used 
accommodation,  trade  languishes,  produc- 
tion struggles  with  difficulties  it  cannot 
overcome — the  division  of  labour  is  im- 
peded, the  public,  in  its  character  of  con- 
sumer as  well  as  producer,  is  straitened 
and  struggling.  Everywhere  is  visible  a 
dead  commerce  and  a  starving  people. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

'We  have  heretofore  considered  the  art 
of  banking,  only  with  reference  to  the  use 
it  makes  of  money,  already  existing.  A 
second  branch  of  the  subject  is,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  means  by  which  a  currency 
is  created  in  districts,  where  otherwise  it 
would  be  impossible  that  it  should  exist. 
The  exit  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  from  rural 
districts  and  the  entrance  of  commodities  from 
other  localities,  proceed  with  a  langour  and 
slowness  proportioned  to  the  small  amount 
of  money  iu  the  district.  Here  especially 
the  division  of  labour  is  a  physical  necessity. 
The  transfer  of  produce  through  the  hands 
of  several  traders,  and  the  consequent  ne- 
cessity of  a  circnlation  to  effect  those 
transfers,  is  a  difficulty  not  to  be  overcome. 
The  produce  must  be  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance, before  it  reaches  the  consumer,  who 
is  to  use,  and  ultimately  pay  for  it.  Time 
is  requisite  for  its  transfer.    It  must  pass 


through  the  hands  of  a  merchant  in  the 
nearest  seaport,  and  another  in  the  port 
to  which  it  is  shipped.  Who  is  to  pay  the 
farmer  in  the  meantime  ?  Though  the 
soil  is  capable  of  vast  produce*;  yet,  the 
period  of  time  which  must  elapse  before 
the  produce  can  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
consumer,  and  the  necessity  of  some  one 
advancing  the  value  to  the  farmer,  and 
waiting  till  the  amount  be  realized  by  sale> 
are  difficulties  which  must  keep  the  districts 
poverty-stricken,  until  a  currency  is  created 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  necessary 
transfers  to  take  place. 

In  Scotland,  the  landed  proprietors  and 
the  mercantile  persons  of  such  a  locality, 
create  a  currency  for  the  use  of  the  district. 
They  cannot,  of  course,  create  a  gold  cur- 
rency. They  cannot  coin  an  acre  of  their 
land  into  gold  without  selling  it.  But  they 
can  coin  it  into  bank  notes  without  parting 
with  a  perch  of  it.  If  landed  proprietors 
and  others  in  a  rural  district,  having  pro- 
perty of  the  value  of  one  million,  choose  to 
coin  one-tenth  of  that  amount  of  bank  notes, 
no  man  with  brains  would  doubt  the  goodness 
of  those  notes.  The  50,000/.  of  currency 
thus  created,  resting  securely  on  property 
to  the  value  of  a  million,  becomes  in  the 
hands  of  a  judiciously  conducted  bank,  fami- 
liar with  the  habits  and  even  the  faces  of 
every  farmer  and  trader  in  the  district,  the 
means  of  prosperity  to  every  class  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  Scotland  has  thirty- 
three  counties  and  about  thirty-four  banks. 
The  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  of 
a  district  which  govern  the  distribution  of 
the  notes  of  its  banks  is,  of  course,  inde- 
pendent of  the  artificial  boundaries  of  coun- 
ties, and  there  is  scarcely  any  locality,  how- 
ever remote,  that  is  not  brought  within 
the  range  of  some  local  establishment. 

But  this  system  to  be  stife  must  be  local ; 
to  be  useful  must  be  local.  The  directors 
of  a  great  central  establishment  may  coin 
bank  notes,  and  thus  create  a  currency  ;  but 
this  cannot  administer  it  in  the  shape  of 
loans  or  discounts,  or  cash  credits  to  far- 
mers and  traders,  with  whom  they  are  not 
and  cannot  be  acquainted. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

England  has  a  monopoly  bank  ;  Ireland 
has  a  monopoly  bank  ;  Scotland  has  no 
monopoly  bank. 

Take  impartial  witnesses  as  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  banking  system  in  each  ;  listen 
to  a  champion  of  monopoly,  *  J.  Horsley 
Palmer,  Esq.,  late  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England.'    He  writes  a  pamphlet,  in 
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1837f  to  charge  the  joint  rtodc  banks  of 
England  with  causing  the  bte  '^  pressure 
on  the  money  market;"  a  pamphlet,  in- 
tended for  circulation  among  members  of 
parliament,  according  to  the  long-established 
and  well-understood  method  by  which  cen- 
tral monopoly  knows  how  to  prop  the  con- 
sciences of  those  whose  good-will  they  have 
reason  to  know  they  are  secure  of.  He 
commences  his  book  thus : 

**  Our  monetary  system  has  been  for 
many  years  past  in  a  continued  state  of 
fluctuation." 

He  attributes  the  **  fluctuation"  to  the 
"mania  for  joint  slock  banks"  for  many 
years  past  This  is  the  mode  in  which  this 
gentleman  expresses  the  natural  struggles  of 
the  publie  to  shake  off  the  gripe  of  mono- 
poly. But  we  have  also  his  reluctant  con- 
fession of  another  fact,  equally  important ; 
namely,  the  absence  of  such  struggles  in 
Scotland. 

"Scotland  having,  fortunately  for  that 
part  of  the  empire,  kept  itself  free  from  the 
mania  for  the  extension  of  these  companies, 
it  is  unnecessary  particularly  to  allude  to  the 
proceedings  of  its  banks." — p.  7. 

Not  another  word,  in  the  whole  of  his 
sixty-five  pages,  does  he  say  of  Scotland. 
He  ranges  over  England  and  Ireland,  la- 
ments the  public  griefs  occasioned  by  the 
struggles  of  half-beffotten  joint  stock  banks 
against  his  own  withering  monopoly;  but, 
as  to  Scotland,  he  is  dumb. 

In  the  index  to  the  report  on  joint  banks 
(1836-7,)  we  find  a  head,  "  Panics  in  the 
Money  Market  in  EnffUmd,"  and  immedi- 
ately following,  "  Panics  in  Ireland,"  but 
there  is  no  word  of  panics  in  Scotland ;  and, 
turning  to  another  page,  under  the  head, 
"  Runs  on  Banks,"  we  find  this  laconic  tes- 
timony:— "  System  of  banking  so  well  un« 
derstood  in  Scotland,  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  a  run  to  any  extent." 

The  publbhed  parliamentary  evidence, 
taken  at  various  times,  if  honestly  read  and 
consideredf  affords  the  most  triumphant 
proofs  of  the  blessinn  of  freedom  in  this 
the  most  important  of  all  branches  of  trade. 
Overlaid,  as  parliamentary  evidence  always 
is,  with  masses  of  rubbish  and  well-drilled 
misrepresentation,  the  only  safe  mode  of 
drawing  a  conclusion  from  it  is,  to  hold  in 
utter  scorn  the  mere  (pinions  of  witnesses ; 
to  doubt  even  allegations  as  to  matters  of 
fact,  however  solemnly  propounded;  and  to 
draw  no  conclusions  out  those  founded  on 
admissions  by  all  parties.  Thus,  when  we 
find  several  hundred  pages  filled  with  de- 
darationi  and  arguments  by  one  set  of 


witnesses,  that  the  Bank  of  England  caused 
the  "  late  disastrous  panic,"  and  by  another 
set  of  witnesses,  equally  positive,  that  the 
joint  stock  banks  have  been  the  eccaaon  of 
it,  by  **  over  issues"  in  the  country  districts, 
we  take  leave  to  set  aside  the  opinions  and 
arguments  of  both  sides,  but  to  draw  this 
conclusion,  that  there  wot  a  panic. 

No  doubt,  by  this  system  of  dealing  with 
these  mighty  masses  of  evidence,  we  set 
aade  a  great  deal  of  ingenious  reasoning, 
after  having  carefully  considered  it,  and  ex- 
tracted from  it  only  one  or  two  admitted 
&cts.  Any  one  who  will  try  this  plan, 
with  the  evidence  before  the  varioos  com- 
mittees on  banking  matters,  will  find,  buried 
in  a  mass  of  hostile  allegations,  this  impor- 
tant fact,  that  in  England  there  are  '*  pa- 
nics," in  Ireland  there  are  *'  panics;"  but 
in  Scotland,  there  are  «•  panics. 

The  evidence  before  the  Lords^  commit- 
tee in  1826-7,  and  the  report  (for  that 
Lords'  committee  did  report)  has  now  been 
for  nearly  twelve  years  before  parliament. 
It  is  true,  that  parliament  seems  little  wiser 
than  before ;  but  the  information  then  re- 
corded as  to  the  system  of  banking  in  Scot- 
kind,  has  at  least  been  attended  with  this 
result,  that  during  those  twelve  years  mo- 
nopoly has  not  ventured  to  renew  her  at- 
tempts at  obtaining  legislative  sanction  for 
laying  its  claw  on  Scotland.  The  report  of 
their  lordships  on  that  occasion,  after  re- 
ferring to  the  evidence  and  the  returns  in 
the  appendix,  proceeds  thus: 

"  It  is  proved  by  the  evidence,  and  by  the 
documents,  that  the  banks  of  Scotland, 
whether  chartered  or  joint  stock  companies, 
or  private  establishments,  have  for  more 
than  a  century  exhibited  a  stability  which 
the  committee  believe  to  be  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  banking ;  that  they  supported 
themselves  from  1797  to  1812  without  any 
protection  from  the  restriction  by  which 
the  Bank  of  England  and  that  of  Ireland 
were  relieved  from  cash  payments;  that 
there  was  little  demand  for  gold  during  the 
late  embarrassments  in  the  circulation; 
(this  refers  to  1825  and  1826,)  and  that,  in 
the  whole  period  of  their  establishment, 
there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  in- 
stances of  bankruptcy.  As,  during  the  whole 
of  that  period,  a  large  portion  of  their  issues 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  notes  not  ex- 
ceeding H.  or  XL  1^.,  there  is  the  strongest 
reason  for  concluding,  that,  as  respects  the 
banks  of  Scotland,  the  issue  of  paper  of  that 
description  has  been  found  compatible  with 
the  highest  degree  of  solidity." — ^p.  4. 

So  spoke  their  lordships,  in  May,  1826^ 
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as  to  the  state  of  tlunn  in  Scotland  after  a 
century  of  iree  banking.  As  to  Ireland^ 
thmr  lordships  reported  as  follows: 

^  The  system  of  banking  in  Ireland,  in- 
strad  of  remaining  unshaken  for  a  long  pe- 
riod, like  that  of  Scotland,  has  experienced 
so  many  shocks  that  its  banking  establish- 
ments are  now  (in  1826)  nearly  confined 
to  the  chartered  Bank  of  Ireland  and  its 
local  agencies;  the  branches  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Bank,  which  is  established  in  Lou- 
don ;  one  Joint  Stock  Company, in  Dublin; 
and  another  in  Belfast,  the  latter  of  which 
has  local  agencies ;  and  a  few  private  banks 
in  Dublin  and  Belfut."— p.5. 

Since  that  period,  the  efforts  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  to  avail  itself  of  the 
advantages  of  banking,  have  caused  a  few 
other  banks  to  struggle  into  existence  ;  but 
the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  ex- 
tending for  fifty  miles  round  Dublin,  give 
her  such  a  graro  of  the  circulation  that  the 
*^  shocks^  contmue  with  as  much  violence 
as  ever,  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  gets  rid  of 
rivals  at  each  shock. 

The  inquiries  of  the  committee  were 
confined  to  Scotland  and  Ireland — ^the  re- 
port, consequently,  does  not  refer  to  Eng- 
land ;  but,  at  the  period  of  that  report,  the 
wide  spread  ruin  occasioned  by  the  cele- 
brated panic  of  1825-6,  was  before  the  eyes 
of  their  lordships.  The  commercial  world 
of  England  has  ever  since  been  labouring 
from  pressure  to  panic,  and  ftx>m  panic  to 
pressure ;  while  the  population,  both  rural 
and  manuftu:turing,  has  been  suffering  pri- 
vations and  misery  which  have  almost  burst 
into  revolt. 

We  continue  to  quote  from  the  report 
of  the  Lords'  committee  of  1826-7«  Their 
lordships  observe,  with  regard  to  the  soli- 
dity of  the  banking  system  of  Scotland : — 
«<  Tins  solidity  appears  to  derive  a  great 
support  from  the  constant  exchange  of  notes 
between  the  different  banks,  by  which  they 
become  checks  upon  each  other,  and  by 
which  any  over-issue  is  subject  to  imme- 
diate observation  and  detection.* — p.  4. 

**  There  is  also  one  part  of  their  system 
which  is  stated  by  all  the  witnesses  (and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  very  justly 
stated,)  to  have  had  the  best  effect  upon 
the  people  of  Scotland,  and  particularly 
upon  the  middling  and  poorer  classes  of  so- 
ciety, in  producing  and  encouraging  habits 
of  frugality  and  industry — the  practice  re- 
ferred to  is  that  of  cash  credits.  Any  per- 
son who  applies  to  a  bank  for  a  cash  credit, 
is  called  upon  to  produce  two  or  more  com- 
etent  secoritiesi  who  are  jointly  b  ound  ; 


and,  after  a  full  inqmry  into  the  character 
of  the  applicant,  the  nature  of  his  business, 
and  the  sufficiency  of  his  securities,  he  is 
allowed  to  open  a  credit,  and  to  draw  upon 
the  bank  for  the  whole  of  its  amount,  or 
for  such  part  as  his  daily  transactions  may 
require.  To  the  credit  of  this  account,  he 
pays  in  such  sums  as  he  may  not  have  oc« 
casion  to  use,  and  interest  is  charged  upon 
the  daily  baJance,  as  the  case  may  be. 
From  the  fiicility  which  these  cash  credits 
give  to  all  the  small  transactions  of  the 
country,  and  from  the  opportunities  which 
they  aJPord  to  persons  who  begin  business 
with  little  or  no  capital  but  their  character 
to  employ  profitably  the  minutest  products 
of  their  industry,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  most  important  advantages  are  derived 
to  the  whole  community," — ^p.  4. 

We  quote  a  few  extracts  from  the  evi- 
dence before  the  same  committee,  in  order 
to  show  the  social  consequences  of  permit- 
ting the  establishment  of  a  judicious  system 
of  banking  such  as  that  of  Scotland.  Hear 
a  man  who  began  the  world  npon  a  ^  cash 
credit,"  but,  at  the  time  of  his  examination, 
a  member  of  parliament — a  manufacturer, 
employing  four  thousand  persons.  He  is 
asked  by  the  committee: — "  Are  you  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  manufactures  in  Scot- 
land ?  I  have  been  for  upwards  of  forty 
years  engaged  pretty  extensively ;  indeed^ 
from  the  time  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age 
until  now.  In  Glasgow  and  its  neighbour- 
hood? Yes.  Do  you  consider  the  accom- 
modation of  cash  accounts  to  he  of  great 
advantage  to  the  smaller  traders  and  manu- 
facturers? I  can  answer  that  question 
from  my  own  experience  :  it  was  upon  that 
alone  I  began  the  world,  except  a  mere 
trifle  that  I  had  the  loan  of  at  the  very 
commencement,  which  I  paid  out  of  the 
first  production  of  my  manufticture.  Do 
you  apprehend  that  the  smaller  traders  and 
manufacturers  would  suffer  great  inconve- 
nience if  the  cash  accounts  were  entirely 
withdrawn?  I  should  think  they  would 
suffer  very  great  inconvenience  indeed; 
sober,  attentive,  and  prudent  trades-people 
who  begin  the  worid  would  not  have  the 
means  at  all  of  following  up  what  they  very 
deservedly  might  be  encouraged  to  follow 
up.  I  say  deservedly;  because,  without 
deserving  the  name  of  speculators,  they 
begin  the  world,  in  all  probability,  with  a 
mere  trifle,  which  trifle  they  have  been 
known  to  make  by  their  own  industry. 
Having  made  that,  it  recommends  their 
character  to  persons  of  perhaps  a  little  more 
fortune^  who,  to  encourage  Aem,  become 
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lecurities  for  their  casb  account" — Evidence 
of  Henry  MonteUh,  Eeq^  M.P.  Ihid, 
p.  165. 

There  is  true  elevation  of  miad  in  this 
simple  testimony  to  the  value  of  an  institu* 
tion  by  a  man  who  gratefully  owns  that  it 
has  been  the  means  of  raising  him  from 
poverty  to  wealth. 

A  word  now  to  the  agricultural  interest, 
and  we  wish  especially  to  look  closely  at  the 
system  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
people.  The  following  is  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Haddon : 

*<  Is  it  the  general  practice  of  the  far- 
mers in  the  north  of  Scotland  to  have  cash 
accounts  at  the  banks?  I  think  almost 
every  man  of  any  kind  of  note  or  character 
has  a  cash  account.  Do  you  believe  that 
the  withdrawing  of  those  cash  accounts 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  Aberdecn<thire  and  the  northern 
counties?  Certainly  I  do.  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  if  cash  accounts  had  not  been 
given  at  all,  the  improvement  in  the  county 
of  Aberdeen  could  have  made  the  progress 
it  has  done  ?  1  do  not  think  it  could ;  be- 
cause I  know  several  instances  of  young 
men  who  have  risen  from  the  lowest  situa- 
tion of  servants,  and  commenced  business 
as  manufacturers,  as  well  as  others  who  have 
taken  small  farms  by  the  assistance  of  cash 
accounts,  which  they  were  enabled  to  have 
from  the  banks,  owing  to  the  security  of 
their  friends,  have  got  up  in  the  world,  and 
improved  their  farms,  and  become  manufac- 
turers to  a  considerable  extent." — Minutes 
ofEvidencey  1826,  p.  158. 
Again : 

"  The  farmers  in  the  greater  part  of 
Scotland  have  cash  accounts.  Withdrawing 
those  cash  accounts  would  be  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  It 
would  diminish  the  farmers'  power  of  work- 
ing their  lands,  particularly  in  the  begin- 
ning of  cultivation.  The  farmers  frequently 
draw  upon  their  cash  account  when  they 
pay  their  rents,  and  replace  it  when  they 
receive  money  for  their  produce  or  cattle. 
They  are  permitted  to  take  it  out,  and  pay 
it  in  three  or  four  times,  or  oftener,  in  the 
year  as  they  find  occasion." — Evidence  of 
Andrew  Coventry^  Professor  of  AgHcuL 
iurcy  Uninersity  ofEdinburghy  pp.  163-4. 

*^  The  agriculturists  of  Scotland  have  de- 
rived great  benefit  from  the  banking  system. 
It  is  the  general  practice  for  the  farmers  to 
have  cash  accounts.  The  labourers  deposit 
their  savings  upon  deposit  receipts.  I  have 
known  some  instances  of  persons  in  that  si- 


tuatieo  increasing  their  deposits  until  ther 
have  occasion  to  take  a  farm,  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  cash  account,  they  were 
able  to  stock  and  cultivate.  The  improve- 
ment of  land  in  Scotland  could  not  have 
been  pushed  to  the  extent  it  has  without 
the  aid  of  the  banks." — George  TaU^  Far- 
mer and  Land  Valuator ^  p.  182. 

^'  The  banks  have  been  the  very  founda- 
tion and  mainspring  of  the  affricuUural  im- 
provement of  Scotland." — Idemy  p.  182. 

*'  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
ties of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh  for  forty 
years.  I  have  been  a  farmer  for  that  pe- 
riod. I  believe,  that  since  I  commenced 
farming  the  produce  of  those  two  counties 
has  been  doubled." — Idemy  p.  182. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  there  is  matter  in 
the  above  extracts  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  agricultural  interests  of  Ireland,  when 
they  come  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
renewal  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  charter. 

We  have  given  the  above  extracts  pre- 
cedence, because  the  improvement  of  the 
people  is  always  with  us  the  first  matter  for 
consideration ;  but  the  aristocracy  and 
gentry  of  Scotland,  in  promoting  the  esta- 
blishment of  banks,  after  a  century  and  a 
half  of  experience,  have  not  belied  the  na- 
tional character  for  prudence. 

'*  The  then  Earl  of  Kinnoul  considered  it 
of  so  much  moment  to  get  a  bank  at  Perth 
established,  to  have  the  business  of  the 
country  carried  on,  and  his  rents  paidy 
that,  as  an  encouragement,  he  used  to  hold 
1,500^.  of  the  notes  of  the  bank  in  his 
strong  chest  at  Dupplin  Castle." — Ilndy 
George  Sandemany  E$q,y  p.  I6l. 

That  was  in  the  year  1766,  when  the 
"  Perth  Banking  Company"  was  established. 
'*  It  was  not  the  banking  profit  which  was 
the  original  ohject  of  the  establishment  of 
this  bank,  so  much  as  the  accommodation 
of  the  country ."^76tV,  p.  161. 

The  number  of  partners  in  that  bank  is 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  The 
following  extract  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  bank,  since  its  establish- 
ment in  1766,  has  aided  the  prosperity  of 
the  country: 

"  How  many  cash  accounts  had  the  Perth 
bank  while  you  were  director?  On  an 
average,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  To 
what  amount  upon  the  average?  They 
run  from  one  to  three,  four,  and  five  hun- 
dred. What  was  the  total  loss  in  cash  ac- 
counts during  the  twenty-one  years? 
Though  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  exist- 
ing, there  was  a  very  considerable  succes- 
sion by  deaths  and  otherwise.    I  suppose 
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daring  thut  time  there  might  have  been  a 
thousand  accounts  or  more.  There  was  no 
loss  except  on  one  cash  account  of  about 
200^  The  transactions,  in  extent,  were 
OTobably  very  great  during  that  period? 
For  a  provincial  place,  like  Perth,  they 
were  very  considerable ;  they  ran  from 
eighty  to  ninety  millions,  payments  and  re- 
ceipts inclusive,  in  the  twenty-one  years. 
How  many  bad  debts  did  you  make  during 
those  twenty-one  years  altogether  ?  1  think 
the  loss  by  bad  debts,  in  every  way,  did  not 
exceed  1,200/.  What  was  the  rate  of  di- 
Tidend?  It  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances. We  divided  our  profits  every  year, 
with  a  reasonable  reserve.  They  advanced 
from  six  per  cent,  upwards  ;  for  one  or  two 
years  they  amounted  to  twenty-two  per 
cent.  Can  you  state  what  they  were  on 
the  average  ?  I  suppose  I  may  safely  say 
from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

We  know  not  what  the  intentions  of  the 
government  may  be,  but  we  say  without 
hesitation^  that  no  honest  government,  capa- 
ble of  understanding  the  subject,  will  be 
guilty  of  denying  to  Ireland  the  advantages 
of  the  system  which  a  century  and  a  half  of 
experience  in  Scotland  has  proved  so  great 
a  blessing  to  her  people.  But  a  government, 
honest  itself,  may  sometimes  yield  to 
the  influence  of  those  who  are  corrupt. 

The  present  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
are  most  worthy  and  honourable  men.  We 
war  not  with  them,  but  with  the  institution, 
and  the  principle  of  monopoly  on  which  it 
is  founded.  Men  of  their  high  character 
are  not  likely  to  adopt  a  dishonourable 
course ;  but  the  present  directors  may  not 
remain  so  long.  It  is,  therefore,  our  duty 
to  remind  the  public  of  what  has  before 
now  happened  in  the  history  of  exclusive 
corporations. 

Whenever  a  vast  monopoly  is  observed  to 
be  negotiating  with  the  powerful,  it  behoves 
a  nation  to  be  watchful.  Great  corporations 
with  exclusive  privileges,  while  they  have  set 
their  heel  upon  the  people,  have  offered  bribes 
to  the  venal  with  their  hands.  In  1692, 
we  are  told  by  Smollett,  «  The  East  India 
Company  narrowly  escaped  dissolution. 
Petitions  and  counter  petitions  were  de- 
livered into  the  House  of  Commons ;  the 
pretensions  on  both  sides  were  carefully 
examined ;  the  public  expected  to  see  the 
affair  brought  to  a  speedy  issuc,*^  and  the 
house  actually  presented  an  address  to  His 
Majesty  praying  a  dissolution  of  the  com- 
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pany.  However,  the  histotian  informs  us,  that 
the  company  had  recourse  to  *'  expedients.'' 
''  Those  who  had  been  most  warm  in  de- 
tecting their  abuses  suddenly  cooled.  The 
opposition  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
Innguished,  and  the  company  obtained  » 
new  grant  of  its  exclusive  privileges.**  No 
one  was  at  the  time  so  ungracious  or  un- 
wise, ox  guilty  of  such  bad  taste,  as  to  hint 
at  the  existence  of  an  irregular  cause  for 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  of 'such  a  re- 
spectable establishment.' 

Some  years  afterwards,  however,  the 
books  of  the  company  got  into  the  clutches 
of  a  parliamentary  committee.  Remark- 
able entries  appeared  to  have  been  made  in 
the  ^<  cash  book"  during  the  period  of  the 
discussion  in  parliament  on  the  renewal  of 
the  charter.     There  appeared  a  number  of 


Items  amountmg  m  the  aggregate  to  an 
enormous  sum,  *^  which  all  issued  in  the  year 
1693,  while  Sir  Thomas  Cooke  wasgovemor^ 
and  Francis  Tyssen,  Esq.,  was  deputy  gover- 
nor," and  which  were  set  down  to  ^  charges^ 
and  *  obtaining  a  new  charter.'  It  also  ap- 
peared, that  sums  of  stock  had  been  trans- 
ferred into  the  names  of  persons  in  an  un- 
accountable manner.  Transactions,  pur- 
porting to  be  '  contracts.' also  came  to  light, 
in  which  the  company  both  advanced  the 
original  outlay  and  repurchased  the  com- 
modity, leaving  the  seller  'ten  thousand 
clear,  without  disbursing  or  running  the 
hazard  of  one  penny.'  Sir  Thomas'Cookey 
the  governor,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  alleged  in  a  verbal  dispute 
with  Sir  Benjamin  Bathurst  to  hiive  stated, 
that  *'  the  90,000/.  he  had  received,  was  to 
gratify  some  persons  in  case  the  bill  should 
pass ;"  but  refusing  to  answer  the  committee, 
or  to  give  an  account  of  how  the  money  had 
been  distributed,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.  Finally  a  bill  was  passed  to  com- 
pel him  to  account,  and  on  23rd  April,  being 
sworn  before  a  committee  of  both  houses, 
he  delivered  in  writing  an  account  of  several 
large  sums,  viz. : 

"  10,000/.  to  Francis  Tyssen, Esq.;  12,000/. 
to  Mr.  Richard  Seton;  338/.  to  Mr.  Natha- 
niel Molineux ;  220/.  to  Sir  John  Charden  ; 
350/.  to  Paul  Dominique,  Esq.;  382/.  to 
Captain  John  Germain;  1,000  guineas  to 
Colonel  Fitzpatrick;  545/.  to  Charles  Bates^ 
Esq. ;  and  40,000/.  to  Sir  Basil  Firebrass. 
All  whif  h  sums  were  said  to  be  paid  for 
special  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
to  defray  the  charges  and  acknowledge  the 
pains  and  services  of  these  persons  and  their 
friends,  in  soliciting  to  prevent  a  settlement 
of  a  new  East  India  Company,  and  to  eu- 
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derrour  to   establish    the    old.** — Parlia- 
mentary Deb^  1694,  toI.  3,  p.  20. 

Sir  Basil  Firebrass  was  examined  touching 
the  40,000/.,  which  it  was  suspected  was  not 
all  for  himself:  5,000  guineas  were  traced  to 
the  hands  of  a  servant  of  the  Duke  of 
Leeds.  The  servant  absconded,  articles  of 
impeachment  were  sent  upagunst  his  Grace, 
he  attempted  an  explanation,  which  fixed 
the  suspicion  upon  nim  more  firmly  than 
before ;  but,  <<sach  a  number  of  considerable 
persons  were  involved  in  this  mystery  of 
corruption,  that  a  full  discovery  was  dreaded 
by  both  parties.''  Pretences  were  found 
for  postponing  the  trial.  New  topics  were 
^t  up  to  divert  the  public  attention — *^  the 
inquiry  was  dropped,  but  the  scandal  stuck 
haU'^-SmoUetti  chap.,  5. 

The  East  India  Company,  however,  had 
obtained  a  renewal  of  their  charter,  and  kept 
it  Oh  !  how  humiliating  is  that  passage  in 
the  history  of  Britain,  and  how  often  are 
we  startled  and  disgusted  in  tracing  the  an- 
nab,  even  of  modem  times,  to  find  the 
dearest  rights  and  the  most  prized  blessings 
of  the  people  sold  and  bartered  to  the 
basest  of  the  base. 

We  repeat,  that  more  truly  estimable 
men,  in  every  relation  of  life,  than  are  to 
be  found  amonest  the  present  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  do  not  eojjst  in  so- 
ciety ;  nor  do  we  exclude  from  th)^  expres- 
sion of  our  opinion  any  member  of  the 


board.  But  the  Bank  of  Ireland  is  a  mo- 
nopoly :  its  shareholders  are  invested  with 
privileges,  as  bankers,  denied  to  all  other  of 
the  Queen's  subjects.  The  private  cha- 
racter of  its  present  directors  cannot  alter 
the  oppressive  and  dangerous  nature  of  the 
institution.  The  principle  of  an  exclusive 
charter  is  based  on  tyranny;  and  the  efforts 
of  a  monopoly  to  retain  its  power  have  ever 
been  unscrupulous.  The  struggle  of  the 
nation  with  tne  Bank  of  Ireland  is  but  com- 
mencing, and  may  be  prolonged.  That 
struggle  may  force  into  the  direction  i^ter 
instruments  of  political  intrigue  than  the 
high-minded  individuals  who  at  present 
occupy  it,  and  monopoly  may  then  resort  to 
the  weapons  it  has  found  effectual  be- 
fore. 

To  the  people  of  Ireland  we  aay,  lay 
constitutional  hands  on  this  tyrannical  cor- 
poration, which  sits  like  a  nightmare  on 
Irish  industry.  Give  your  representatives 
solemn  warning.  If  there  be  one  amongst 
them  who  would  be  capable  of  playing 
<<Sir  Basil  Firebrass"  of  the  19th  century, 
let  him  be  singled  out  and  scorched  before- 
hand by  the  national  indignation.  Ireland 
has  a  right  to  expect,  that  on  this  vital 
question  none  of  her  representatives  shall 
even  be  suspected.  Let  them  speak  out 
and  declare  whether  they  be  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people^  or  the  ready  hirelings 
of  Monopoly. 
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DuBiNa  a  three  years'  residence  in  one  of 
the  southern  departments  of  France,  bor- 
dering OB  the  Pjrrenees,  it  was  frequently 
my  ffood  fortune  to  join  the  company  as- 
sembled to  spend  part  of  the  winter  season, 
at  the  ch&teau  de  Montgardat,  belonging  to 

the  once  proud  family  of  de  V ;  the  few 

remaining  members  of  which,  after  having  es- 
caped unscathed  the  hurricane  times  of  the 
revolution,  and  seen  its  youngest  and  most 
promising  branches  one  by  one  swept  away 
by  the  unsparing  blast,  had  settled  calmly 
here  at  length,  to  spend  what  they  had  left 
of  life,  in  the  residence  of  their  fathers,  pre- 
served to  them,  together  with  several  other 
remnants  of  their  former  princely  fortune,  by 
the  devoted,  doubly  devoted,  because  so  pe- 
rilous fidelity  of  a  family  steward,  (of  which, 
to  the  honour  of  human  nature,  many  ex« 


amples  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
this  period.) 

Montgardat — pronounced  expressively  in 
the  patois  of  the  country,  Montgarddtte — 
was  a  perfect  paradise,  raised  on  a  gentle  yet 
commanding  eminence,  fronting  the  ma- 
jestic, and  apparently  interminable  range  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  embosomed  in  vine-clad 
hills,  which  protected  the  fine  old  mansion 
and  grounds  of  antique  fashion,  half  forest 
half  garden,  from  every  breath  of  wind, 
save  that  which  seemed  constantly,  even  at 
that  advanced  season,  to  bring  thither  the 
genial  breath  and  temperature  of  spring. 
'Twas,  in  all  probability,  from  the  latter 
circumstance,  tnat  winter  was  chosen  as  the 
time  of  rendezvous  at  Montgardat ;  and 
thither,  accordingly,  at  the  first  break-up 
of  the  weather  Stter  vintage  time,  used  to 
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flock  from  the  neighbourhood,  secure  of  a 
cordial  greeting,  such  few  broken-down 
stocks  of  old  nobility  as,  scattered  and  time- 
worn  as  they  were,  still  survived  the  shock 
and  storms  of  fate.  To  me  it  was  a  plea- 
sure, indescribably  mixed  up  with  pain,  to 
see  those  yet  living  specimens  of  times  that 
were  no  more,  who  had  preserved,  through 
long  banishment,  privation,  and  danger, 
that  same  spirit  of  romantic  honour,  and 
devotedness — "  quand  meme^* — to  their 
cause  ;  that  same  elastic  thoughtlessness  and 
gaiety  of  character,  under  every  circum- 
stance, whether  of  peril  or  of  pleasure  ;  that 
stately  urbanity  of  manner,  and  polished 
amenity  of  language — expressive,  yet  ever 
refined,  witty  and  eloquent,  yet  unpretend- 
ing, the  sum  of  all  which  qualities,  so 
seemingly  diverse,  formed  as  it  were  the 
stamp,  now  lost,  of  every  «<  cavalier"  and 
"  dame**  of  those  olden  courtly  times, 
already  so  far  away  from  us,  and  which, 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  no  rude 
lessons  of  experience  had  taught  these 
relics  of  the  noblesse  to  forget,  or  even  to 
learn  the  common  sense  of  looking  upon 
them  in  any  other  light,  than  as  the  only 
right  and  possible  order  of  things.  "  lis 
rConi  rien  ouhlie  ni  rien  appris^^  as  Na- 
poleon used  to  say.  Peace  to  them  and  to 
their  errors. 

^  Alas  !  of  the  worthy  "  ancients"  of  that 
circle,  not  one  at  present  remains.  The 
▼ery  spot  of  the  reunion  has,  in  the  short 
period  of  a  few  years,  undergone  many  and 
strange  changes.  The  heads  of  the  family 
are  gone  ; .  the  estate  has  been  divided — 
parcelled  away — among  the  different  chil- 
dren of  the  family  ;  the  old  oaks  have  been 
cut  down,  and  in  their  places  springs  up  a 
stem  plantation  of  saplings  ;  the  gardens 
have  been  dismantled  ;  their  statues  and 
vases  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
the  ground  they  occupied  turned  into  vine- 
yards. The  chateau  itself  has  been  in 
part  pulled  down,  to  build  farm  houses,  and 
make  the  remainder  suit  the  occupancy  of 
a  smaller  family,  whose  diminished  income, 
.  even  if  they  had  the  will,  could  not  enable 
V"  them  to  keep  up  that  welcome-guest 
system  of  hospitality,  that  had  made  the 
spacious  chateau  of  Montgardat,  at  times, 
appear  too  confined.  A  century  of  neglect 
could  scarcely  have  effected  this.  The  iron 
hand  of  the  law  makes  much  quicker  and 
surer  work. 

I  have  said  above,  that  it  was  often  my 
good  fortune  to  make  one  among  the  guests 
of  Montgardat.  Such,  indeed,  I  must  ever 
consider  it,  and  look  back  to  the  time  passed 


there,  and  in  the  vicinity,  with  the  fondest 
remembrance  of  any  part  of  my  life. 
There,  for  the  first  time,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  witnessing,  and  enjoying  what 
I  shall  venture  to  call  thorough-bred  French 
society,  which,  previously,  I  had  only  known 
by  fits  and  snatches.  I  had  remarked  else- 
where, but  never  in  such  perfection  as 
there,  that  easy  tone  and  flow  of  conirersa- 
tion — ^that  unaffected  willingness  to  please, 
and  be  pleased — that  absence  of  all  desire 
to  preponderate  over  others,  howev*er  hum- 
ble or  inferior  in  rank  or  talent,  which  con- 
stitutes (or  constituted^  for  things  have 
sadly  changed  !)  the  chief  charm  of  social 
intercourse  in  France. 

The  party  collected  together,  at  the  mo- 
ment I  am  now  about  more  particularly  to 
speak  of^  consisted  of  our  hostess,  Madame 

de  V J  (her  husband,  the  Marquis  de 

V ,  had  perished  with  the  heroic  and 

ill-fated  Sombreuil,)  the  fair  ideal  of  a  lady, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  already  past 
the  meridian  of  life,  having  been  once  ex- 
qusitely  beautiful,  and  who,  whether  she  sat, 
moved,  spoke,  or  was  silent,  almost  irresistibly 
called  up  to  one's  mind  the  image  of  what  a 
Sevigne,  or  a  Maintenon  might  have  been, 
had  they  lived  in  our  age.  Her  family,  two 
sons,  and  two  daughters,  unmarried.  Two 
old  ladies,  amiable  and  devout,  sisters  of 

the    late    Marquis  de   V .      Le    Due 

de ,  his  brother,  who  bad  been  a  states- 
man, and  possessed  both  talent  and  infor- 
mation of  a  sufficiently  high  order  to  have 
made  him  successful,  had  he  been  in  office 
some  sixty  years  sooner  ;  as  it  was,  the 
flight  of  things,  which  he  had  not  kept 
pace  with — the  strides  that  time  and  cir- 
cumstances had  made,  took  him  completely 
unawares.  After  an  ineffectual  struggle, 
the  resources,  neither  of  his  information 
nor  his  eloquence  enabled  him  to  cope 
with  the  flood  of  innovation ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  retire — not  in  disgrace,  nor 
wholly  without  reputation — to  the  peaceful 
circle  of  Montgardat,  where  the  charms  of 
his  conversation,  replete  with  an  inexhaus- 
tible fund  of  anecdote  and  historical  remi- 
niscence,  formed  the   principal  and  most 

lasting  attraction.   The  Chevalier  de , 

another  uncle  of  the  young  de    V % 

general  of  the  armec  de  Conde,  a  gal- 
lant old  veteran,  without  much  mind,  an 
excellent  piquet  and  whist  player,  always 
powdered  "  en  aile  de  pigeouy^  to  a  nicety, 
and  remarkable  for  wearing,  summer  and 
winter,  spotless  nankeen  pantaloons,  blue 
coat,  white  waistcoat,  and  inevitable  broad 
red   ribbon  of  knight  commaoder  of  the 
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order  of  St.  Louis,  passed  from  shoulder  to 
hip,  over  his  chest,  with  its  cross  dangling 

at  the  extremity.     The  Baron  de  D » 

fellow  soldier  and  companion  of  his  in 
manj  a  long  campaign.  The  Count  de 
L — — ,  and  his  fascinating  young  wife,  well 
known  in  the  musical   world,   under  the 

name  of  Mademoiselle    de   R ;  her 

story  had  somewhat  of  romance — she  had 
been  twice  on  the  eve  of  an  all  but  imme- 
diately royal  alliance,  which  was  broken  off 
by  court  intrigues ;  and  finally,  while  still  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  had  accepted  the  less 

exalted,  but  noble  and  generous  de  L . 

Next,  we  bad  the  witty  and  refined  Abbe  de 

C    ■     ,  chanoine  de ,  whose  bishopric, 

**  in  petiOf*'  was  lost  him  in  the  church  and 
clergy  abolishing  days  of  '92,  '94  ;  the 
venerable  cure  of  the  parish,  a  thorough 
Vendean  of  the  old  scnool ;  M«  F  ■, 
aroc€U  du  rot,  attached  to  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  the  department,  of  whom  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  much  more  anon ; 
the  original    and    fantastic  Chevalier  de 

M ,  a  reduced  relation  of  the  family, 

who  had  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  having  | 
eaten  up  his  large  fortune — **  en  cadeaux 
et  petiii  iouperi* — ^in  the  "  good  old  times," 
precisely  at  the  moment  when  he  would 
have  been  otherwise  deprived  of  it  by 
*^  the  ferocious  hands  of  anarchy,"  as  was  the 
phrase,  and  now  in  the  corner  boasted  slily 
of  his  «*  bonne*  Jhrlunegj**  and  always  wore 
laced  tuckers,  and  a  diamond  solitaire  : 
in  fine,  several  young  persons  of  both  sexes, 
more  or  less  interesting,  but  all  alike  in 
gaiety  of  heart,  in  the  desire  to  make  them- 
selves agreeable  and  keep  going,  for  the 
benefit  and  pleasure  of  each  and  every  one, 
whatever  amusement  might  be  on  foot. 

The  weather  for  the  preceding  days  had 
been  unusually  damp  and  stormy ;  exercise 
out  of  doors  had  become  impossible,  and 
the  young  folks,  after  having  tried  a  variety 
of  resources,  books,  music,  billiards,  &c., 
were  still  sadly  puzzled  to  stave  off  the 
dreariness  of  ennui.  The  old  people  played 
at  cards,  told  stories,  &c.,  the  recollections 
of  one  stirring  up  those  of  another.  Being 
no  dancer,  and  superlatively  dull  at  "j^ro- 
verbes"  and  **  petils  jeuXt**  which  had  been 
at  last  resorted  to  by  the  young  set,  I  sat 
an  attentive  listener,  and  heard,  during  that 
evening,  (and  many  similar  ones,)  a  number 
of  tales  and  anecdotes  of  the  troublous  and 
eventful  period,  which  each  of  the  speakers 
had  in  turn  traversed.  They  had  for  me 
the  rare  and  peculiar  interest,  which  is 
always  derived  from  hearing  the  actors 
themselves  tell  of  the  9cenea  they  took  a 


part  in — from  what*  I  should  call,  being  told 
from  and  to  the  life ;  I  took  care  frequently 
to  note  down  the  most  striking  of  them, 
which,  perhaps,  I  may  be  tempted,  by  de- 
grees, to  put  in  order  and  transcribe. 

Meanwhile,  the  amusements  of  the  juve- 
nile party  continued,  and  even  threatened 
to  become,  in  a  slight  degree,  noisy.  They 
had  recourse  to  ^^  petits  jeux^'*  **  proverbes," 
as  already  mentioned,  and  verily,  I  believe, 
blind-man's-buff.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
it  was  not  in  the  midst  of  a  romping  game 
of  that  kind,  that  the  clear  and  melodious 

voice  of  F was  heard  to  begin  the  story 

I  am  about  to  tell.  By  degrees,  in  a  very 
few  minutes,  the  whole  of  our  youthful 
friends  had  dropped  away  from  their  sport, 
and  crowded  round,  listening  with  eager 
ears  and  eyes.  I  only  hope  my  readers 
may  kindly  be  inclined  to  do  half  as  much. 

For  the  perfect  understanding  of  the 
tale,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  M. 
F  (of  whom  I  have  already   promised 

to  speak  more  at  length,)  was  the  youngest 
son  of  a  good  provincial  family,  and  had 
been  originally  intended  for  the  bar.  Hb 
studies  had  been  completed  with  marked 
success  and  eclats  when  the  revolution  broke 
out.  Farced,  like  so  many  others,  to  join 
as  volunteer  the  "  patriot  bands,"  for  the 
defence  of  the  "  sacred  territory,  one  and 
indivisible,"  against  the  foreign  "  sangui- 
nary invaders,'*  he  had  distinguished  himself 
from  the  very  outset ;  had  risen  rapidly  from 
the  ranks  ;  fought  on  through  all  the  battles 
of  the  republic  and  the  empire ;  retired  to 
private  life  from  ill  health,  the  consequence 
of  his  hardships  and  wounds.  Afterwards, 
when  recovered,  he  resumed  his  professional 
pursuits,  and,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
friends  whom  his  services  and  acknowledged 
talents  had  gained  him,  zot  quickly  promoted 
to  the  first  rank  of  legal  functionaries.  He 
was,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  a  spare,  iron- 
framed,  intelligent-looking  man,  of  about 
forty-five  to  fifty,  with  a  thin  face,  high 
forehead,  and  hair  perfectly  white ;  more- 
over, with  a  remarkably  quiet  manner,  ex- 
cept when  roused  by  the  interest  of  the 
moment,  and  then  the  soldier  broke  out  in 
every  look  and  attitude ;  the  next  moment 
he  was  calm  and  earnest  as  before.  But 
enough ;  let  me  now  try  to  make  him  speak 
himself : — 

"  While  I  was  in  the  service,  I  had  the 
pain  of  witnessing  a  somewhat  similar  oc- 
currence," this  was  said  in  reference  to 
some  mistake  of  revolutionary  summary 
justice,  that  had  been  just  related,  **but 
still  more  miserably  afflicting  in  its  details 
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wUcfa  hfts  ever  since  tenadouslj  clung  to 
my  memory,  and  often  gives  me  a  sicken- 
ing panff  to  think  of:  a  man  whom  I  knew, 
positively  knew,  to  be  innocent;  whom, 
even  for  the  little  I  had  occasion  to  see  of 
him,  I  esteemed  and  respected,  shot  like  a 
felon  before  my  eyes,  by  decree  of  court- 
martial.  This  is  the  way  the  thing  hap- 
pened : 

**  We  were  then  at  the  opening  of  the 
war  in  Germany.  On  entering  the  circle 
of  Swabia,  Moreau  published  an  order  of 
the  day,  expressly  prohibiting,  under  penalty 
of  death,  all  *  generals  of  division,  quarter- 
masters,' &c^  from  levying  the  slightest 
contnbution  of  any  kind,  on  any  pretext 
whatever.     Our  division,  commanded    by 

General  X ,  (he  is  gone  to  his  account ; 

I  shall  use  a  fictitious  initial,  from  respect 
to  hb  family,)  occupied  Memingen,  a  town, 
or  rather  small  city,  grown  rich  by  trade. 
We  were  in  extreme  want  of  almost  every- 
thing, money,  provisions,  and  baggage. 
The  general  sent  for  his  quarter-master, 
(  Paulmier,)  who  had  been  long  attached  to 
the  army  in  that  capacity ;  and,  after  a  few. 
words  of  conversation  on  the  position  of 
affairs,  told  him,  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary,  seeing  the  urgency  of  the  case,  to 
raise  a  contribution  on  the  inhabitants. 
Paulmier,  of  course,  hesitated,  and  spoke  of 
superior  orders.  The  general  insisted  more 
and  more  strongly,  '  This  state  of  things 
cannot  last,'  he  said ;  *  the  soldiers  are  mur- 
muring; they  must  have  bread;  besides, 
what  have  you  to  fear  ?.  If  there  be  danger, 
I  will  share  it  with  you — I  will  make  myself 
responsible  for  the  results — I  will  take  the 
whole  on  myself ;  so  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  simply  give  your  signature.* 
Paulmier  gave  it.  The  requisition  stated, 
ill  the  usual  terms,  that  *  vu  l*urgence'  it 
was  ordered  and  enjoined  to  the  mayor  and 
authorities  of  the  town  of  Memingen,  to 
supply  with  the  briefest  delay,  to  the  corps 
under  command  of  General  X  ■,  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  head  of  cattle,  such 
a  sum  of  money,  so  many  team  of  waggon 
horses,  &c.  These  demands  were  imme- 
diately complied  with. 

"  Cited  some  time  afterwards  before  a 
court-martial,  on  the  grounds  of  disobedience 
and  contempt  of  orders,  quarter-master 
Paulmier  gave  his  testimony  in  full,  stating 
the  facts  precisely  as  already  mentioned. 
Several  other  witnesses  were  examined, 
among  them  the  mayor,  Meinheer  Gaflaxen. 
I  can  never  forget  either  the  name  or  the 
appearance  of  this  worthv.  old  man,  nor  his 
look  of  venerable  anguishi  when  he  dis- 


covered  the  awful  posiUon  in  which  the 
prisoner  stood,  and  how  much  his  deposition 
nad  tended  to  make  that  position  hopeless. 
He  affirmed,  as  well  on  behalf  of  himself, 
as  of  his  colleagues  in  office,  that  he  had 
acted  solely  and  exclusively  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  instructions  contained  in  a 
document  bearing  the  signature  of  Paulmier, 
which  he  identified  among  the  papers  of  the 
procedure. 

*^  As  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  witnesses 
on  the  list  of  court  had  been  heard,  I  stood 
up,  (knowing  that  I  had  been  for  a  long 
wnile  occupied  in  legal  pursuits,  they  had 
made  choice  of  me  to  fill  the  function  of 
judge-advocate,)  and  after  having  shortly, 
and  in  the  manner  1  thought  most  likely  to 
prove  favourable  to  the  accused,  grounded 
my  conclusions,  I  submitted,  <  that  the 
court,  not  finding  itself  sufficiently  informed 
as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  should  adjourn  its 
proceedings  to  a  future  day ;  and  ordering 
t|;^e  prisoner  to  be  kept  in  safe  custody,  should 
invite  the  general  commanding,  M.  X  ■» 
to  appear  in  court  as  soon  as  possible,  there 
to  give  an  explanation  of  the  facts  relating 
to  him  in  the  matter.'  The  words  had 
scarcely  passed  my  lips,  when  the  president, 
starting  from  his  seat,  cried  out  warmly  in 
a  loud  voice,  *  Sir,  you  d'on*t  know  what 
you  are  saying.'  Nettled  as  I  was,  and 
though  the  remark  fell  from  an  almost  beard- 
less fop,  whose  only  merit  lay  in  standing 
fire  well,  I  managed  to  contain  mvself  tole- 
rably, and  replied  with  temper  and  coolness, 
that  I  persisted  in  my  conclusions,  *  and 
with  so  much  the  more  perfect  feeling  of 
conviction/  I  added,  addressing  the  other 
members  of  the  court,  *  that  I  have  observed 
on  the  face  of  the  material  document  in  the 
cause,  evident  marks  of  an  erased  signature, 
which,  in  my  soul,  I  believe  to  be  that  of 
General  X .'  These  men,  carried  for- 
ward by  the  sway  of  their  luminary  of  a 
president,  then  high  in  favour  and  power, 
did  not  listen  to  me,  and  almost  imme- 
diately retired  to  deliberate  on  the  sentence, 
scarcely  even  going  through  the  formality 
of  having  my  objections  minuted. 

'<  In  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
time  probably  spent  in  the  mere  wording 
their  decbion,  they  returned  with  it.  I  re- 
collect, tingling  in  my  ears  as  it  were  but 
yesterday,  the  precise  terms,  the  sylUbles 
of  this  decree  of  iniquity,  but  will  not 
trouble  you  with  repeating  them.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  the  sentence  was  death, 
according  to  the  forms  prescribed  in  the 
articles  of  war,  execution  to  take  place 
within  twenty-four  hours.     The  voice  of 
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our  startling  hero  of  a  president  did,  could 
not  but,  felier  a  little  as  he  read  '  the 
decree* 

«*  The  following  morning,  at  break  of 
day,  Paulmier  was  led  out  to  death.  The 
drum  beat  to  arms.  The  division,  drawn 
up  in  two  files,  took  its  position  on  the 
'  Place  (Tat^nes.'  It  has  been  my  lot,  un- 
fortunately, to  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  accused  and  the  criminal.  I  had  seen 
many  die  guilty ;  I  wished  to  see  how  one 
would  die  innocent.  I  got  up.  It  was  a 
dreadful  day;  hail,  rain,  thunder,  in  turns; 
the  sky  appeared  at  intervals  literally  on 
fire.  It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  at  first 
discern  the  bared  head  of  the  victim,  and 
his  face  drenched  and  beaten  by  the  storm. 
He  advanced  slowly  through  the  ranks,  took 
his  place,  standing  in  an  attitude  of  calm 
resignation ;  fixed  a  serenely  steady  look  on 
the  fatal  platoon  of  veterans  in  front ;  laid 
his  right  hand  over  his  heart,  and  fell 
almost  instantly.  Such  was  the  eflfcct  of 
the  thunder  shower,  that  only  five  or  six 
muskets  went  off.     'Twas  enough. 

"  Scarcely  fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed, 
when  his  wretched  wife  came,  rolling  her- 
self at  my  feet,  tearing  her  hair  in  anguish, 
harrowing  my  very  soul — ^she  had  that 
moment  returned  from  head  quarters.  In 
her  hand  was  an  order  to  stay  the  execu- 
tion, signed  *  Moreau,'  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
too  late ! 

"  I  was  summoned,  in  my  turn,  before 
the  court,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  '  false 
and  calumilious  imputations  against  General 

X .'     An  order  from  Moreau  arrived 

to  stop  the  proceedings,  and  directed  that  I 
should  be  sent  before  him  for  trial.  I  was 
heard  again  on  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Moreau  listened  with  the  deepest  attention. 
When  I  came  to  the  incident  of  the  erased 


signature  ;  *  Take  aire  what  you  say/  he 
interrupted,  *  the  document  you  speak  of 
does  not  exbt ;  I  have  myself  examined, 
and  read  over  every  single  paper  connected 
with  the  affair.'  *  It  ought  to  be  among 
them,  general,'  I  replied,  '  unless  the  friends 

of  General  X nave  suppressed  it.'      *  I 

have  seen  and  perused  it  with  my  own 
eyes.'  *  Do  you  hear,  sir  ?'  said  Moreau, 
turning  suddenly,  with  a  severe  look,  to 
the  president  of  the  court,  the  friends  of 
General  X ;  *  where  is  this  docu- 
ment ? — let  it  be  produced  ?'  *  The  docu- 
ment— but,  general — thedocument — I  don't 
know — ^perhaps — I  will  look  for  it.'  *  No 
equivocation,  sir ;  see  that  it  be  forthcoming 
in  four-and-twenty  hours,  or  I  tear  off  your 
epaulets  and  reduce  you  to  the  ranks.' 

"  Next  morning  there  was  no  missing 
paper.  •  Well,'  observed  Moreau,  *  here  is 
the  document  in  question  ;  but  I  cannot 
perceive  the  signature  alluded  to.'  *  If  you 
will  allow  me  to  hand  you  a  magnifier, 
general,  you  will  distinguish  it  perfectly  ; 
and,  even  without  having  recourse  to 
a  glass,  the  first  letter  of  the  name,  X,  is 
quite  legible,  and  here' — ^showing  it — *  is  a 
note  of  the  general's,  in  which  the  self- 
same letter  is  identically  similar.  It  is  easy, 
by  comparing,  to  make  one's  self  certain.' 
Moreau  looked,  examined,  compared  both 
writings  alternately  in  silence  ;  then,  in  a 
brief  abrupt  under  tone,  *  Enough  ;  I  will 
look  to  it.'  *  You,  sir,'  addressing  me  with 
a  slight  bow,  *  may  resume  your  duly.' 

"  The  following  day  it  was  publicly  en- 
joined to  the  president  of  the  court-martial, 
and  General  X ,  *  to  be  more  circum- 
spect for  the  future  I'  And  thus  were 
dried  up  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  her 
orphans  !" 
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" thoo  eznttlng  and  aboandlBK  rlTcr, 

Haking  thy  wavM  a  blimhig  m  they  floir."'>-CSBitM  Hawnlv. 


Haii^  sacred  Fancy !  qaeen  of  wlsard  might. 
Potent  of  powers  that  rule  the  Impassioned  soul, 
Sbed  o'er  mine  eyes  those  visions  ofdell^fht. 
To  few  of  fl&Toured  mortals  e'er  thy  dole ; 
Such  Tislons  as,  in  hours  of  rapture,  stole 
Sweet  on  the  bard  of  ancient  poesie, 
While,  as  his  pea  wound  in  immortal  scroll 
The  rarest  spells  of  thought,  inspired  by  thee. 
The  bold  and  beaming  eye  proclaimed  thy  votary. 

II. 

What  hallowed  hoar  first  bore  thy  steps  to  man, 
Startling  his  soHtude  with  sweet  surprise  ? 
For  thee  the  empire  of  the  soul  began 
On  the  first  evening,  when  in  Paradise, 
As  lingering  daylight  fkded  o'er  the  skies, 
Adam  heard  voices  in  the  whispering  breese ; 
And,  as  the  sun  sunk  slow  before  his  eyes. 
In  the  far  clouds,  above  the  waving  trees, 
Iskoftds  of  light  he  saw  floating  'mid  axture  seas. 

III. 

And  near  those  bowers  of  happiness,  where  then 
Sach  charms  of  thought  as  these  thou  didst  bestow. 
Crowning  with  bliss  the  reverend  sire  of  men, 
Oh  fain  would  I,  an  humble  pilgrim,  go. 
And,  wandering  on,  with  pensive  steps  and  slow. 
Untrodden  leave  no  scene  of  hallowed  ground. 
Where  the  bright  waters  of  that  river  flow 
Which  once  by  Eden  swept  Its  warbling  round. 
The  fhr-fhmed  king  of  streams,  o'er  other  streams  renowned. 

IV. 
Eden  no  more  blooms  here,  and  wildernesses 
Usurp  the  place  of  man's  primeval  bowers. 
Amid  whose  tangled  and  obscure  fecesses, 
Awe-siruck,  the  soul  of  venturous  wanderer  cowers  ; 
And  here,  when  fkll  the  dim  and  shadowy  hours. 
O'er  the  deserted  shores  is  heard  the  yell 
Of  the  gaunt  tiger— whiles,  as  he  devours 
His  unresisting  prey,  a&r  doth  swell 
The  fierce  hyma's  cry—the  fellest  of  the  fell. 

V. 
And  here  would  wandering  pilgrim  mourn  the  change 
That  o'er  man's  fkte  such  blighting  influence  hung ; 
And  while  through  long  past  ages'  darkling  range 
In  saddest  mood,  his  pensive  thoughts  he  flimg. 
Then  would  he  pause,  those  dreary  wilds  among. 
And  vent  his  sorrows  by  that  murmuring  tide. 
Like  them  of  old,  who  here  their  bondage  sung. 
And,  pondering  o'er  the  thoughts  of  former  pride, 

SUlled  their  melodious  harps,  and  forth  their  sorrows  sighed. 
VI. 
And  where,  Eaphrates,— where's  tht  Babylon— 
The  queen  of  nations  ?   Where  her  pomp  and  power  ? 
Still,  as  of  yore,  thy  silvery  wave  rolls  on. 
As  gaily  glittering  in  the  snnbright  hour ; 
Bat  sAe  is  fUlen— Ruin  hath  made  his  bower 
In  the  lone  silence  of  her  crumbling  walls. 
WhIM  o'er  the  fragments  of  each  prostrate  tower 
Fountain  of  venom,  the  dark  scorpion  crawl8« 

And  makes  his  poisonous  nest  in  her  once  princely  halls. 


VII. 
Where  are  the  gay  and  thoughtless  myriads  fled 
That  here  once  flaunted  hi  the  airiest  guise  ? 
Sank  to  the  shadowy  mansions  of  the  dead- 
No  more  to  wanton  'neath  the  enlivening  skiea. 
Her  high-throned  kings— her  chieft,  of  proud  enprlM, 
In  pomp  of  power,  no  more  hold  festal  there ; 
Her  sweet-tongued  bards— her  ster-  Uught  Maglans  wise. 
Her  blooming  youths— her  bright-eyed  danghtera  lUr, 
Mute  in  the  dust,  their  home's  bleak  desolation  share. 

VIII. 
Nor  here  alone  is  trace  of  ancient  glory, 
Euphrates,  (bund  upon  thy  winding  shore ; 
What  names  of  sacred  and  of  classic  story 
Rise  while  we  muse,  and  flhig  their  bright  speDs  o'er 
The  enraptured  thought  1— prophets  and  sages  hoar, 
Vanqnished  and  victor  kings,  and  empires  vast— 
Miyestic  cities,  fl&llen  to  rise  no  more. 
With  all  the  bright  ideal  of  the  past. 
Ah  me  1  that  human  pride  a  span  so  brief  should  last ! 

IX. 

*   And  here  the  Grecian  bands,  with  stem  intent. 
Retreating  homeward,  crossed  thy  murmuring  wave. 
Albeit  they  were  in  hostile  regions  pent. 
They  scorned  to  crouch  and  play  the  recreant  slave. 
And  many  a  sore  defeat  their  foes  they  gave : 
And  t<fils  of  arduous  proof  unfUterlng  bore. 
Still  on  they  hied,  with  burning  hearts  and  brave, 
Nor  paused  they  till  they  reached  their  native  shore ; 
A  deed  whose  lisme  will  last  till  time  shaU  be  no  more. 

X. 

And  here  the  hardy  Macedonian  boat, 
'Neath  their  famed  chief,  once  held  resistless  way ; 
Chosen  sons  of  war— of  Greece  the  pride  and  boast. 
Who  eam'd  renown  throu^  many  a  weU-fought  day. 
And  here,  to  mtagle  fai  the  fltfUl  fray. 
The  Parthian  bold  oft  urged  his  bounding  steed. 
And,  fearless,  charged  amid  the  stem  array 
Of  Roman  Unes;  or,  in  retreating  speed. 
Launched  back  upon  his  fbes  the  winged,  unerring  reed. 
XI. 
Here,  where  on  banks  embowered  with  wavbg  patan. 
The  feinting  wanderer  bids  the  breeses  hail- 
Where  flowers  breathe  forth  their  soul  of  fragrant  halm. 
And  the  rapt  sense  with  matchless  sweets  regale. 
In  palace-tower,  amid  this  watery  dale,  ^ 

Full  oft  the  caliph  old— he,  Haroun  hlght,* 
The  fkr-femed  theme  of  many  an  eastern  tele. 
With  wild  romaunt  cheered  on  the  Itatal  night- 
Legend  of  genie's  power  and  felse  enchanter's  sleight. 
XII. 
Fructive  thy  stream,  for  Uke  old  Egypt's  Nile, 
Thou  spread'st  rich  plenty  o'er  the  prospering  plains. 
Straight,  fer  and  wide  the  noddfaig  harvests  smUe, 
And  happy  downs  ptod  o'er  their  coming  gains : 
Along  thy  banks  the  rustic  revel  reigns ; 
See,  the  glad  master  stands  with  com  encrownad. 
In  stalworth  rows  around,  the  sickled  swains 
Lay  low  the  autumnal  blade,  then  swiftly  bound 
In  lusty  sheaves,  it  dots  the  fer  stretched  landscape  nnmd. 


xin. 

Glide  on,  glide  on,  thou  broad  nuOestle  river. 
Careering  still  with  ceaseless  murmuring  wave : 
Fallen  are  thy  trophies  long,  and  fellen  ibr  ever  i 
Fate  has  ta'en  back  the  gifts  of  yore  she  gave : 
Thine  ancient  fiune  she  never  can  bereave, 
Thy  prophets,  kings,  thy  bards  and  sages  hoary. 
And  long  as  lasts  the  memory  of  the  brave, 
The  wise,  the  Just,  who  here  were  fkmed  tai  story. 
So  long  thy  name  shall  lut  tmhalmed  In  deethless  glory. 
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We  are  come  to  the  close  of  the  thirty- 
ninth  jear  of  imperial  legislation.  What 
the  expectations  of  our  country  were,  at  the 
commencement  of  that  period,  we  shall  6nd 
more  fitting  opportunities  of  inquiring. 
Enough,  that  whatever  they  were,  they 
hare  not  been  realised;  th/it,  physically 
beheld,  Ireland  is  a  disgrace  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  era ;  and  that,  while  politically 
she  is  denied  the  privilege  of  self-rule,  she 
is  treated  as  ''  alien  in  blood,  language,  and 
religion."* 

So  stood  the  matter  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year.  But  a  new  and  untried  in- 
fluence had  promised  to  interpose  on  our 
behalf.  A  sense  of  shame  had  awoke,  Jt 
was  said,  in  England.  A  desire  to  make 
restitution  was  proclaimed.  The  past  could 
not,  indeed,  be  recalled  ;  but  the  future  was 
still  unstained ;  and  our  people  were  bid  to 
look  up  to  the  newly  raised  emblem  of 
British  justice,  standing  between  the  dead 
and  the  living,  that  the  plague  might  be 
stayed.  We  looked,  but  no  healing  came. 
Another  year  of  the  then  untainted  future 
has  come  and  gone,  and  such  as  we  were  at 
the  beginning,  the  same,  in  as  far  as  legisla- 
tion is  concerned,  are  we  now  at  the  end. 
With  a  single  exception,  not  one  act  of 
national  importance  was  passed  for  Ireland 
during  the  last  session ;  and  the  statute- 
book,  as  it  lies  before  us,  is  as  driftless,  as 
thoughtless,  as  voiceless,  as  though  no  high 
hope  had  awaited  its  coming,  or  no  long- 
suffering  had  entitled  us  to  expect  that  it 
would  differ  from  its  predecessors. 

We  demanded  to  be  placed  on  a  footing 
with  other  nations  in  Railway  communica- 
tion. We  asked  no  boon,  no  preference, 
no  favour,  but  simply  for  liberty  to  tax  our- 
selves for  the  purpose.  Public  feeling  was 
angularly  united  in  the  desire  thus  ex- 
pressed, and  public  confidence  was  unu- 
sually strong.  Yet  this  demand,  which  no 
other  free  people  would  have  been  required 
to  argue  or  waste  words  upon,  was  hooted 
by  the  imperial  parliament  from  its  honour- 
able halls. 

We  asked  for  an  equal  law  of  Represen- 
tation with  England  and  Scotland.  It  was 
shown  to  numerical  demonstration,  that  the 
Stanley  Act,  satirically  called  the  Irish  Re- 
form Bill,  had  done — ^what  its  author  in- 

*  Mr.  Bradshaw  hn»  taken  care  that  there  Hhall 
be  nomiatake  in  future  about  this  never  to  be  for- 
gotten phrase. 


tended  it  should  do — created  %  narrow  and 
miserably  insufficient  constituency,  in  coun- 
ties and  in  towns.  It  was  shown  that  for 
every  four  who  possessed  the  franchise 
in  England,  but  one  possessed  it  in  Ireland ; 
the  discrepancy  of  Irish  members  to  English 
in  the  united  parliament  was  pointed  out ;  but 
in  vain.  With  assimilated  burdens  and  liabi- 
lities, community  of  privileges  was  refused, 
scornfully  by  the  party  in  opposition,  but 
peremptorily  by  the  ministry  themselves 
in  obedience  to  the  indomitable  prejudices 
of  their  English  supporters. 

Finally,  we  demanded  for  the Jifih  time, 
a  Corporation  bill.     In  a  vain  desire  to  ap- 
pease the  jealousy  and  hatred  towards  this 
country,  which  year  after  year  had  rejected 
similar  propositions,  the  municipal   bill  of 
last  year  was  stript  of  many  of  its  best  pro- 
visions, and  offered  in  an  abated  and  emas- 
culated form.     It   also  was  rejected :    let 
us  learn  the  lesson  thus  insolently  taught  us, 
and  take  care  that  such  a  measure  shall  never 
be  refused  again.     If  a  corporation  bill  be 
renewed  this  session,  let  it  be  what  it  origi- 
nally ought  to  have  been,  and  nothing  short 
of  it.   Compromise  should  find  no  apologist 
now.     The  temper  of  concession  has  been 
stung  to  death ;  and  the  affectation  of  con- 
sidering it  still  a  duty,  can  do  but  harm. 
We  are  no  advocates  for  the  impracticable 
doctrine  in   politics.     Far  from   deeming 
concession  unjustifia))le,  we  hold  the  man  a 
mere  fool  who  conscientiously  thinks  so. 
But  concession,  to  be  right  and  prudent,  must 
be  founded  upon  mutuality,  or  the  reason- 
able belief  and  expectation  of  it.    Between 
equals  in  right  and  in  nature,  compromise 
may  be  adopted  for  peace  sake,  if  an  honest 
difference  as  to  the  amount  in  dispute  pre- 
cludes an  immediate  payment  of  the  full  de- 
mand ;  for  the  party  so  abandoning  a  por- 
tion of  his  claim,  believes,  that,  under  similar 
circumstances,  he  would  be  met  in  a  corres- 
ponding spirit.     But  where  the  benefits  are 
all  one  way^  and  the  burdens  are  gradually 
becoming   assimilated,    and   where    every 
demand  of  one  side  is  cheerfully  acquiesced 
in  by  the  other,  that  other  is  playing  the 
game  of  its  faithless  partner,  if,  after  offering 
over  and  over  agiun  fair  terms  of  abatement 
of  its  claims,  it  does  not  take  warning  by 
their  refusal,  and  resume,  in  self-protection, 
the  high  and  inexorable  ground  of  complete 
and  unqualified  justice. 

Such  were  the  things  left  undone  during 
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the  last  session ;  let  os  endesTour  to  find 
out  what  things  were  done.  The  statute 
book  for  18399  (or  as  the  lawyers  call  it, 
the  2nd  and  3rd  of  Victoria,)  is  a  closely 
printed  volume,  consisting  of  715  pages, 
and  contains  ninety-seven  chapters  of  im- 
perial wisdom.  Of  these,  thirty-nine  exclti- 
sirely  apply  to  England,  four  to  Scotland, 
and  fifteen  in  like  manner  to  Ireland.  The 
remainder  are  common  in  application  to  all 
three.  What  the  quality  of  the  Scotch  and 
English  acts  may  be  we  will  not  venture  to 
say,  not  having  had  leisure  enough  to 
read  them.  Their  titles  indicate  the  variety 
of  their  intention  and  subject :  *'  Benefices," 
**  British  Museum,"  *<  Manchester  Police," 
**  Appointment  of^  Dean  of  Exeter;" 
^  Bolton  Police,"  *<  Act  enabling  Bishops 
to  mortgage  their  Sees,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  PaUces,"  "  Highway  Rates," 
"  Game  Certificates,"  «  Church  Prefer- 
ments," "  Cornwall  Stannaries,"  Ecclesi- 
astical Divisions,"  "  London  Police,"  '<  Bir- 
mingham Police,"  *'  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
Pension,"  and  "  Beautification  of  London." 
Two  acts  of  real  utility,  for  abolishing  im- 
prisonment for  debt,  and  for  improvement 
of  prison  discipline,  might  have  been  ex- 
tended beneficially  to  Ireland ;  but  to  Ire- 
land, of  course,  they  have  not  been  ex- 
tended. We  say  this  with  no  desire  of 
sanctioning  the  idle  cry  that  the  same  laws 
ought  in  every  case  to  be  applied  to  the 
two  nations.  As  well  might  we  hear  of  short 
and  tall  men  wearing  the  same  coats ;  or  fat 
and  thin  men  wearing  the  same  waistcoats. 
The  same  laws  for  unsimilar  countries  is 
sheer  nonsense ;  but  equal  laws  and  equal 
liberties  are  the  indisputable  right  of  all; 
and  it  is  these  which  we  require.  In  some 
instances,  such  as  the  abolition  of  common 
abuses,  equal  benefit  can  be  best  afforded 
by  the  same,  or  similar  laws.  Abolition  of 
a  cruel  and  demoralizing  treatment  of 
prisoners,  is  one  of  these  instances;  and 
abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  is  another. 
Can  any  one  tell  why  it  is  right  that  these 
inhuman  practices  should  be  continued  here 
in  all  their  ancient  enormity,  after  they 
have  been  put  into  progress  of  mitigation 
in  Great  Britain  ? 

Few  amongst  us  have  yet  forgotten  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Bank  mono- 
poly was  preserved  for  another  year.  The 
late  Mr.  Spring  Rice — ^for  we  nold  him  to 
be  dead  for  all  intents  and  purposes  for  which 
he  ever  lived — ^the  late  vn-lamented  Mr. 
Spring  Rice  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  renewal 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  charter  for  five 
yean  more.    Five-sixths  of  the  members  of 


parliament  were  gone  out  shooting,  and 
could  not  possibly  be  expected  back  in  time 
to  help  or  hinder  this  last  mischief  of  the 
deserted  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Even  his  colleagues  shunned  the  invidious 
service,  and  left  '<  the  worst  man  Ireland 
has  produced  since  the  days  of  Castlereagh," 
to  struggle  through  his  hateful  task,  as  best 
he  might — and  bad  at  all  times  was  his 
best.  Beneath  the  fearful  lash  of  O'Con- 
nell's  ridicule  and  scorn,  the  miserable 
apologist  of  the  anti-national  monopoly 
sunk  utterly.  Yet  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intrepid  course  which,  almost  unaided  and 
alone,  CConnell  thus  pursued,  the  power 
of  questioning  for  any  practical  purpose  the 
existence  of  this  chartered  blight  upon  our 
industry  would  not  now  be  left  us.  Thanks 
to  his  untiring  eloquence  and  zeal,  however, 
the  power  still  remains,  and  it  shall  be  our 
privilege  to  use  it  well.  We  know  the 
terror  under  which  the  mercantile  classes 
are  enslaved  by  the  gigantic  influence  of  the 
paper  kings  of  College-green;  but  still  a 
voice  may  and  must  be  raised  by  those,  who, 
as  we  nave  elsewhere  to  demonstration 
shown,  are  as  directly  and  thoroughly  in- 
terested in  the  liberation  of  banking  from 
its  present  anti-popular  and  anti- national 
shackles,  as  those  who  are  nominally  "  men 
in  trade."  Every  class  has  a  clear  and  per- 
manent interest  in  the  question.  From  the 
landlord  to  the  labourer,  and  from  the 
money-broker  to  the  shopkeeper,  every 
man  who  does  not  derive  some  private 
emolument  or  favour  from  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  would  be  benefitted  by  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  overgrown  despotism  it  so 
long  has  exercised  over  the  enterprise  and 
industry  of  our  misgoverned  land. 

But  the  Irish  acts — what  are  they  ?  We 
shall  take  them  in  their  order,  as  they 
come : — 

1.  An  act  to  amend  certain  defects  in 
the  Poor  Law  of  1838. — Chap.  i. 

2.  An  act  for  the  diittribution  of  the 
tithe  arrears  among  the  clergy  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church. — Chap.  iii. 

3.  An  act  for  enabling  the  county  grand 
jury  of  Waterford  to  present  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  fever  hospital. — Chap.  xix. 

4.  An  act  amending  the  mode  of  striking 
the  list  of  jurors,  by  gtviug  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant power  to  appoint  special  sessions  for 
the  purpose.^Chap.  xlviiu 

6.  An  act  for  regulating  the  public  works. 
—Chap.  1. 

6.  Snannon  navigation  act. — Chap.  Ixi. 

7.  Unlawful  oaths'  acU-^Chap.  Ixxiv. 

8.  An  act  for  increasing  the  constabu- 
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kry  force,  and  for  authorizing  the  police 
of  one  county  to  act  in  anotheri — Chap, 
bar. 

9*  An  act  to  prevent  the  corporations 
from  making  away  with  corporate  property. 
— Chap.  Ixxvi. 

10.  An  act  for  punishment  of  assaults. — 
Chap.  IsxTii. 

11.  An  act  respecting  the  Dublin  police 
force* — Chap.  Ixxviii. 

12.  An  act  preventing  the  sale  of  spirits 
by  persons  not  licensed. — Chap.  Ixztx. 

13.  An  act  regarding  judgments  at  law, 
obtained  by  persons  becoming  bankrupt. — 
Chap.  Ixxxvi. 

14.  Renewal  of  the  Bank  charter  until 
the  year  1841. — Chap.  xci. 

15.  An  explanatory  act  regarding  revenue 
fines  and  penalties. — Chap.  xcii. 

Concerninff  the  majority  of  these  fifteen 
enactments,  there  can  be  no  great  difference 
of  opinion.  Such  as  they  are,  they  contri- 
bute to  further  objects  of  public  utility ; 
and  as  such  we  receive  them.  For  one, 
we  even  feel  a  wish  to  be  grateful,  and  are 
sorry  that  memory  will  not  for  once  omit 
reminding  us,  how  many  precious  years  have 
been  already  spent  in  unavailing  solicitation 
for  the  leave,  now  tardily  given  us,  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  our  magnificent  Shannon, 
at  our  own  expense.  It  is  fifteen  years 
since  Mr.  Nimmo,  in  his  evidence  before  a 
a  select  committee,  depicted  in  plain,  but 
eloquent  terms,  the  condition  of  that  noble, 
but  neglected  river.  The  legislature  were 
reminded  of  the  liberal  lud  given  for  the 
improvement  of  inland  navigation  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  Canada  ;  they  were  reminded 
of  the  obligations  and  the  promises  made  at 
the  Union,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Pro- 
mises, obligations,  policy,  example,  justice, 
were  year  after  year  forgotten ;  and  not 
until  last  session  could  we  obtain  permis- 
sion to  mortgage  our  own  county  taxes,  in 
order  to  make  the  Shannon  navigable. 

The  subject  is  one  of  too  deep  and  na- 
tional importance  to  be  considered  inci- 
dentally, and  we  must  defer,  therefore,  en- 
tering upon  the  numerous  and  highly  in- 
teresting topics  which  are  associated  with 
the  prospect  now,  at  length,  opened  of  the 
redemption,  to  the  use  for  which  nature  in- 
tended it,  of  the  finest  of  our  streams. 
Some  of  the  clauses  of  the  recent  act,  we 
are  much  disposed  (o  question ;  but  as  an 


item  of  public  justicef  obtained  after  so 
many  procrastinations,  we  give  our  cordial 
meed  of  praise  to  the  ministers,  for  having 
introduced  the  bill,  and  for  having  steadily 
persevered  in  carrying  it  through  parlia- 
ment, regardless  of  the  grovelling  and  heart- 
less opposition  given  to  it  in  certain  quar- 
ters. We  allude,  more  especially,  to  the 
hostility  displayed  with  inveterate  and  con- 
sistent uniformity  to  tbb  and  other  Irish 
measures,  by  a  portion  of  the  Liondon  liberal 
press.  At  the  head  of  this  enlightened 
class,  stands  the  **  Spectator,"  a  paper  whose 
abilities  (and  they  are  undoubtedly  great) 
were  systematically  deveted,  during  the 
progress  of  the  Railway  and  Shannon  navi- 
gation bills,  through  both  houses,  to  the 
worthy  attempt  of  raising  anti-Irish  jea- 
lousy, to  the  tardy  concession  of  these 
miserable  instalments  of  the  restitution  we 
are  entitled  to.  Unauthenticated  state- 
ments of  fact  are,  at  all  times,  too  capable  of 
being  effectively  applied  to  an  evil  purpose. 
When  daringly  reiterated  with  tact  and  skill, 
to  those  who  have  never  examined  the  sub- 
jects to  which  they  refer,  these  sham  sta- 
tistics speak  with  conviction.  Nay,  even 
to  such  who  are  accustomed  to  more  ac- 
curate modes  of  forming  their  opinions,  the 
effrontery  with  which  a  disingenuous  co- 
lumn of  figures  is  paraded,  often  over- 
powers their  circumspection,  and  induces 
them  to  admit  as  unanswerable  arguments 
what  they  might  discover  by  inquiry  were 
in  fact  no  arguments  at  all.  We  would 
warn  our  readers,  therefore,  once  and  for  all, 
that  no  sort  of  reliance  can  be  placed  in  de- 
tails coming  from  the  quarter  we  have  ad- 
verted to,  no  matter  how  circumstantially 
put  forward.  The  account  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  is  a  long  one,  and  cannot 
be  entered  into  incidentally.  But  it  is  one 
which,  if  the  "  Spectator,"  or  its  anti-Irish 
fellow-workers,  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
investigate,  they  would  scarcely  have  had 
the  hardihood  to  call  for.  But  they  have 
called  for  it,  through  the  voice  of  that  so- 
ber-minded and  consistent  statesman.  Lord 
Brougham  ;  and  they  shall  have  it  in  full, 
for-  their  peculiar  comfort  and  the  general 
instruction  of  all  whom  it  may  concern. 
We  promise  to  make  a  day  of  national 
reckoning  with  them,  before  they  have  time 
for  many  more  garblings  and  prevarica- 
tions. 
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*<  Mt  Deab  ••* — The  announcement  of 
the  appearance  of  a  periodical,  supported  by 
(he  exertions  of  native  talent,  and  designed 
to  advocate  the  riews  and  principles  de- 
veloped in  your  prospectus,  has  been  re- 
ceived with  unmingled  satisfaction  by  the 
majority  of  our  countrymen  here,  who, 
amid  the  seductions  and  gaieties  of  an  ever 
pleasure-seeking  capital,  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  green  land  that  gave  them  birth, 
and  with  the  remembrance  of  which,  their 
first  blithe  dreams  of  early  happiness  are 
at  once  so  pleasingly  and  painfully  mixed 
up.  Believe  me,  we  hail  the  undertaking 
with  pride  and  pleasure,  not  unaccompanied 
by  fervent  aspirations,  that,  aided  by  the 
spirit  that  is  abroad,  and  the  co-operation 
of  all  real  lovers  of  their  country,  **  The 
Citizen"  may  triumphantly  achieve  the  ob- 
jects to  which  it  has  devoted  itself. 

"  I  have  not  much  news  for  you,  but 
send  a  few  notes  of  passing  events  here,  as 
I  know  you  take  some  interest  in  them. 

"  Politics. — In  my  humble  opinion,  what- 
ever be  the  individual  or  collective  merit 
of  any  set  of  men,  occupying  the  post  of 
ministers  in  France,  they  cannot  long  re- 
main in  power,  if  they  follow  up  a  system 
ofpolicy,  based  upon  preconceived  opinions, 
and  re^se  to  alter  their  course  of  action 
L  according  to  circumstance.  A  French  mi- 
nistry must  change,  and  shift,  and  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  passing  occasion.  This  is 
the  rock  our  high-minded  and  broad- viewed 
doctrinaires  spUt  upon — this  is  the  rock 
beside  which  Thiers  and  his  party  will 
come  to  firm  anchor.  I  say,  will  come  to 
anchor,  for,  I  am  persuaded,  that  sooner  or 
later  he  must  inevitably  come  into  and  re- 
main in  office.  He  is,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  expression,  the  man  of  the  moment. 
Having  finished  his  political  education  in 
the  school  of  Tallyrand,  he  possesses  that 
acuteness  of  mentid  vision — that  unerring 
foresight — that  promptness  of  word  and 
deed — ^that  decision  and  facility  in  modifying 
previous  plans,  which  never  allow  coming 
events  to  seize  him  unprepared,  but  ena- 
ble him  to  direct  and  command  them. 
And  then  the  inexhaustibility  of  his  intel- 
lectual resources,  as  regards  information, 
easy  flow  of  language,  power  of  calculation, 
wit,  repartee,  sarcasm.  Altogether,  I 
must  repeat  it,  I  consider  him  as  the 
Teally  indispensable  man  of  the  political 
moment  ;^one  whom  the  times  cannot  do 


without.  A  specimen,  among  the  many 
more  striking  ones  of  this  quickness  of 
pointed  retort,  just  now  occurs  to  me.  A 
very  short  time  (scarcely  four-and- twenty 
hours,  I  believe,)  after  he  came  into  office, 
he  was  violently  attacked  by  an  opposing 
member,  and  pressed  to  state,  at  once, 
the  course  he  and  his  colleagues  meant  to 
pursue,  before  in  reality  they  had  time  to 
come  to  any  determination  on  the  subject. 
He  closed  an  able  reply  to  that  effect,  by 
observing,  that  "  the  ministry  was  yet  in  its 
infancy — a  mere  child,  in  fact,  and  if  he 
might  be  allowed  to  follow  up  the  com- 
parison, could  not  as  yet  be  expected  to 
speak,  or  explain  itself."  "  When,  then,** 
vociferated  roughly  his  antagonist,  "  will 
this  hopeful  baby  open  its  mouth  ?" 
«*  When  it  has  teeth  and  can  bite,"  replied 
Thiers,  showing  his  teeth  with  a  look  of 
indescribable  self-satisfied  retaliation. 

It  having  been  decided  by  ministers,  that 
the  chambers  should  not  be  convoked  until 
the  23rd  December,  a  measure  which  appears 
to  give  no  very  great  satisfaction,  though 
merely  in  pursuance  of  the  usual  course  of 
their  predecessors,  we  are  reduced,  in  the 
absence  of  legislative  proceedings,  to  trust 
for  information  to  the  whisperings  of 
officials,  and  the  reports  of  the'  saloons. 
Up  to  the  present,  the  rumours  in  cir- 
culation stand  thus  : — Thiers  is  intended 
to  be  carried  to  the  presidency  of  the 
chambers,  or,  if  circumstances  should  dis- 
join the  coalition,  which  it  is  hoped  may 
be  effiected  for  the  purpose  of  placing  him 
there,  another  and  more  easily  feasible 
one  would  form  itself  in  favour  of  Guizot. 
It  would  be  perfectly  superfluous  to  indulge 
in  any  reflections  on  the  merit  or  oppor- 
tuneness of  these  combinations,  before  they 
shall  have  been  brought  into  action. 
Several  projects — new  bills  regarding  diffe- 
rent points  of  internal  policy,  are,  'tis  said, 
actually  preparing  in  the  ministerial  offices. 
Among  them  is  mentioned  a  bill  embodying 
a  plan  of  elect  oral  reform,  meant  to  be  a  dam- 
per to  the  proposal  of  Odillon  Barrot  on  the 
same  subject.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it  will 
tend,  as  every  other  step  of  the  kind  hitherto 
has  done,  towards  an  amelioration  of  the  pre- 
sent. What  a  monstrous  state  of  things, 
with  a  government  professing  constitutional 
principles — the  elective  franchise  still  re- 
maining based  on  the  one  sole  capacity  and 
fitness  in  the  individual  to  have  the  right  of 
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TotiDg«-4hat  of  inoney»  or  its  eqaivalent 
property)  paying 'lach  a  rate  of  taxes  as 
only  175,000  out  of  thirty-three  million 
inhabitants  attain  to.  The  only  circum- 
scribed exception  to  this  rate  occurs  in  the 
case  of  members  of  the  institute,  and  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy,  in  whom  the  adjunc- 
tion of  intellectual  capacity  is  recognized  as 
a  circumstance  which  lowers  their  rate  of 
suitability  for  the  electoral  suffrage,  to  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  francs,  paid  as  before, 
in  direct  impost.  No  one  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive, that  this  apparent  extension  of  pri- 
vilege is  not  only  deceptive,  but,  in  most 
cases,  only  goes  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  ministry,  the  persons  thus  entitled  to 
vote  being  more  or  less  in  immediate  de- 
pendance  on  it.  The  two  systems  of  con- 
cession now  in  conflicting  presence  of  each 
other  among  the  liberal  party,  are  so  far 
opposed,  that  while  the  extreme  liberals,  or, 
more  properly,  radicals,  call  loudly  for  uni- 
versal suffrage,  the  more  moderate  ame- 
liorators limit  their  demands  to  lowering  the 
rate  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  extending 
it  from  the  right  conferred  by  property  to 
that  which  would  be  derivable  from  intel- 
lectual capacity,  social  position,  &c.,  which 
they  designate  by  the  general  expression, 
*'  adjonction  de  capacite^  This  systvm  of 
repartition,  it  is  supposed,  would  give  500,000 
electors,  instead  of  175,000. 

The  intended  proposition  of  settling  an 
apanage  of  a  milbon  of  francs  ner  annum  on 
the  Due  de  Nemours,  gives  rise  to  severe 
animadversion.  It  is  hinted  it  will  be 
moved  early  in  the  session  by  a  former 
austere  and  rigorous  defender  of  the  public 
purse  (Passy.)  The  ordinary  grounds  of 
argument  warmly  urged  against  it,  are: 
agricultural  distress,  failure  of  crops,  high 
prices  of  provisions,  poverty,  and  destitution 
of  the  lower  classes.  All  this  is  unfortu- 
nately too  miserably  true,  yet  the  dotation^ 
it  is  thought,  will  be  carried  with  scarcely 
an  effort  beyond  the  oratory  of  some 
Quixotic  member.  The  evils  of  the  system 
of  letting  loose  again  on  society,  criminals 
who  had  served  their  allotted  period  of 
condemnation  to  the  galleys,  have  been  long 
admitted.  A  plan  is  on  foot  to  establish 
penal  colonie%  and  for  that  purpose,  nego- 
ciations  for  the  purchase  of  some  of  the 
Oceanic  Islands  from  England,  are  said  to 
be  in  progress.  <<  Why  not  sell  them  St. 
Helena?"  said  a  thorough-going  French- 
hating  John  Bull,  the  other  day,  in  a  public 
company,  "  they  would  have  their  emperor's 
bones  into  the  bargain,  without  any  more 
fuss."*    Had  he  been  overheard,  I  doubt 


not  he  would  have  been  made  a  martyr  of. 
Impalement  would  have  been  too  mild  a  hit 
for  him. 

'*  It  will,  perhaps,  have  remained  in  your 
memory  that  M.  ^lanqui*  was  arrested  some 
time  past,  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  uf 
attempting  his  escape  to  the  provinces,  and 
thence  to  Switzerland.  I  recur  to  the  dr- 
cumstance  now,  in  order  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  instancing  the  unfisiling  viailance 
with  which  the  operations  of  the  French 
political  police  are  conducted.  The  pro- 
tective, on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  be 
comparatively  neglectful,  as  the  crimes, 
and  attempts  at  crimes,  so  recklessly 
perpetrated  of  late,  most  abundantly  tes- 
tify. Through  the  medium  of  its  agents, 
the  thousand-eyed  seer  and  knower  had 
discovered  that  Blanqui  was  in  Pmris,  but 
where,  not  positively — that  he  intended 
to  evade  the  clutches  of  authority — that 
his  route  would  be  through  Burgundy — 
and  that  wherever  he  started  from,  he 
would  be  accompanied  by  several  of  his  fol- 
lowers, implicated,  like  himself,  in  the  affiiiirs 
of  the  12th  and  13th  of  May ;  nay,  to  the 
very  day  and  hour  of  his  departure,  *<gentle- 
men"  of  the  office,  in  and  out  of  uniform, 
were,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundreds, 
at  every  issue  through  which  diligence, 
boat,  cart,  or  carriage,  directing  their 
course  towards  Burgundy  could  possibly 
be  expected  to  pass.  He  and  his  followers 
unavoidably  fell  into  their  hands,  Blanqui 
making  first  a  vain  attempt  to  raise  up  a 
rescue,  and  afterwards  to  poison  himself 
with  a  packet  of  arsenic,  which  he  carried 
about  him  for  the  purpose. 

<*  Gambling  Houses. — Talking  of  the 
police,  I  am  happy  to  add  a  word  of  praise, 
in  some  degree  to  neutralize  the  blame  they 
incur,  in  consequence  of  the  just  complaints 
above  mentioned.  They  are  actively  and 
successfully  engaged  in  putting  down  private 
gambling  houses,  which,  since  the  abolition 
of  the  authorized  ones,  have  sprung  up  in 
many  parts  of  the  city ;  some  under  cover  of 
«  Tables  d^Hote,"  others,  of  boarding 
houses;  not  a  few,  I  regret  to  add,  in 
private  families  holding  a  seeming,  and 
sometimes  actual  rank  of  respectability,  at 
least  in  the  world's  eye ;  all  equally  perilous 
to  the  unwary  native,  and  still  more  so  to 
the  unsuspecting  foreigner.  The  system  is 
this:  an  establishment  of  the  description  I 
speak  of,  counts  among  its  frequenters  (or 
inmates,  as    the    case    may  be)    several 


*  Son  of  the  well-known  dhrtdeur  de  Feeole  dn 
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amiables  of  both  sexes ;  venerable-looking 
gentlemen  wearing  a  decoration ;  whiskered 
Slid  perfumed  youths  dressed  to  perfection ; 
loTolj  opera-box  and  balcony-familiar  faces 
tnd  forms.  In  the  evening  after  dinner,  a 
game  is  proposed  to  while  away  the  time ; 
other  persons  drop  in  unexpectedly ;  play 
continues ;  there  is  always  a  reserve  in  cash 
or  signatures  deposited  under  the  lamps, 
denominated  card-money :  betting,  doubling, 
and  all  the  etceteras  go  on.  Towards  morn- 
ing;, the  players  rise,  and  the  dupes  go  away 
with  empty  pockets.  For  some  months 
it  has  succeeded,  and  numerous  have  been 
the  victimb.  A  strong  clutching  hand  has 
been  laid  on  these  proceedings,  and  we  may 
hope  in  time  to  see  them  controlled.  Never- 
theless, I  should  be  very  sorry  to  recom- 
mend any  stranger,  particularly  a  young 
man  visiting  Paris,  to  take  up  his  abode  in, 
or  frequent  houses  of  the  description 
alluded  to,  unless  he  be  previously  well 
informed  of  the  character  of  the  proprietors 
and  of  the  guests  admitted.  I  would  have 
them  bo  peculiarly  cautious  when  the  former 
present  themselves  under  the  appearance  of 
widows  of  retired  officers,  or  nobles  of 
the  hie  regime^  who  had  experienced  losses, 
and  soforth;  or  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  same  professing  class,  wishing  to  have 
the  enjoyment  of  a  select  society,  particu- 
larly English,  to  improve  themselves  in  the 
language,  &c«  Should  they  escape  the  in- 
ducements to  play  so  liberally  held  out  to 
them,  they  will  at  the  least  get  into  company, 
particularly  if  it  be  chiefly  composed  of 
British  residents,  where  tittle-tattle  and 
scandal  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  reign 
predominant  in  all  their  glory.  To  conclude, 
praised  be  the  police  for  what  in  this  de- 
partment has  been  done,  and  is  iutended  to 
be  done. 

**  Italian  Opera. — One  of  the  principal 
events  of  the  season,  on  the  opening  of  the 
Italian  Opera,  with  the  annual  host  of 
strength,  minus  Grisi  and  Ivanhoff,  has 
been  the  debut  of  Pauline  Garcia^  sister 
of  the  Malibran,  Her  success  has  been  a 
great  and  real  one,  because  deserved  to  its  full 

*  I  lay  particnlar  streM  on  the  remark,  becanjie 
too  many  nngem  who  are  said  to  possetM  racb  and 
rach  a  compRss  of  voice,  are  not,  in  point  of  fact, 
gifted  with  it.  They  imcceed,  'U«  true,  by  an  exer- 
tion, often  painful  to  look  at,  in  prodncmg  the 
half  dozen  extxvme  notes,  above  and  below,  of  their 
boasted  compnsx ;  but  these  notes  in  the  alt  pitch 
an»  meagre,  harsh,  and  unmanageable ;  towards, 
or  in  the  bass,  confused  and  undi«tingniahable. 
They  cannot  consequently,  by  any  means,  be 
dashed  as  really  available  sounds.  What  1  sav 
mlies  equally  to  every  description  of  voice,  which 
would  never  be  moasored  to  extreme  vibrationi. 


extent.  Her  voice,  compassing  in  palpabh 
perfect  notes*  (to  the  ear,)  two  octaves  and 
a  fifth,  is  inexpressibly  clear,  pure,  and  vi- 
brating, embracing,  with  scarcely  a  percepti- 
ble stop  or  hitch  m  gradation,  three  ouali- 
ties  (or  registers  as  they  are  called)  seldom 
found  united— ^offfro/fo,  mezzo'toprano^ 
and  soprano.  She  has  the  rare  merit  too, 
as  to  method,  irreproachable  in  other  res- 
pects, of  being  temperate  in  the  use  of 
ornament.  Desdemona  was  her  trial-cha- 
racter. The  passages  of  vigour  and  energy-^ 
the  '*  Intrejfnda  Morrti*  particularly — she 
gave  with  a  daring  firmness  of  intonation 
and  expression,  which  carried  the  audience 
with  her  to  enthusiasm.  In  another  style, 
"  The  Willow  Simgf'*  borrows  jfrora  her 
plaintive  thrilling  accents,  an  ^irresistible 
power  of  moving,  more  especially  in  that 
oeautiful  passage  of  change  from  minor  to 
major:  Mademoiselle  Garcia  gives  it  that  ex- 
pression of  heart  and  eye,  which  no  singer 
I  have  ever  heard,  not  even  her  unforgottea 
sister,  communicated  to  it. 

"  This  future  best  pride  and  hope  (such 
she  unquestionably  is)  of  the  Italian  stage  is 
yet  extremely  young;  she  is  deficient  in 
many  points,  which  the  habit  of  treading  the 
boards  alone  can  give  ;  but  as  the  homely 
phrase  is,  "  the  wherewith  is  there,"  and 
cannot  fail  to  show  itself  one  day  in  all  its 
light  and  splendor.  Since  writing  the 
above,  under  the  still  vivid  impression  of 
recent  enjoyment,  I  have  been  witness  to 
her  triumph  in  other  characters,  of  different 
style  and  cost  ;  in  **  La  Cenerentola^**  for 
itistancc,  her  success  has  been  equally  com- 
plete. Public  opinion  seems  decidedly 
fixed  in  her  favour,  naming  her  nearly  in 
the  same  terms  I  have  used.  Lablache  is, 
"  comme  toujours^  the  Colossus  of  fifty 
cubit  comic  power. 

**  Daguerreyotype. — Who  will  deliver  us 
from  the  Daguerreyotype  and  Daguerrey- 
opticians  ?  worse  than  all  quack  pufT^-^ 
joint  stock  banks,  or  insurance  companies-— 
placards,  and  advertisements.  Where  every 
one  walks,  reads,  or  muses,  there  is  the 
eternal  sheet  of  metal  glaring  and  staring 
one's  eyes  out.  Who  will  deliver  us? 
The  invention,  to  speak  seriously,  is,  no 
doubt,  a  great  one,  or  rather  the  improve- 
ments by  which  it  may  be  followed  up 
may  be  great  in  their  results  ;  as  it  now 
stands,  the  whole  is  rather  an  amusing  ka- 
leidoscope sort  of  play-toy,  than  an  instru- 
ment and  process  of  really  practical  utility, 
destined  to  becotnc,  as  was  at  first  so  la- 
vishly promised,  popuUr  in  every  hand. 
In  the  first  place,  the  manipular  difficulties 
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of  these  photographic  drawings  are  extreme, 
from  the  necessity  of  minute  precision  ; 
notwithstanding  Arago's  noted  (and  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  despite  our  respect 
for  so  great  a  name,  somewhat  exaggerated) 
assertion,  '*  that  it  was  as  easy  to  produce 
them  perfectly,  as  to  saddle  and  bridle  a 
horse."  Next,  the  expense  is  considerably 
beyond  what  can  be  afforded  by  the  pockets 
of  the  many.  And,  lastly,  even  when  the 
different  operations  have  succeeded  to  the 
utmost  possible  degree  of  perfection  of 
which  they  are  susceptible  (and  then  no 
one  can  deny  they  are  surprising,  almost  ma- 
gical) they  arc  easily  destructible  ;  and  re- 
quiring to  be  viewed  in  a  peculiar  light,  occa- 
sion to  the  gazer  a  most  unpleasant  confusion 
and  straining  of  sight.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  transfer  the  impression  to  a  more 
suitable  surface — paper.  M.  Daguerre 
has  at  once  issued  his  sovereign  anticipative 
decree.  <<  It  is  impossible,'*  saith  tlie  great 
man,  positively,  absolutely  impossible. 
How  very  grand !  Nothing  scarcely  to  be 
compared  to  it,  short  of,  *'  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go,  but  no  farther."  A  clever,  te- 
naciously persevering  physician,  Dr.  A, 
Donntf  has  dared,  nathless  the  awful 
veto,  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  with 
this  intent ;  and  has  been  so  far  successful, 
as  to  be  able  to  submit  for  inspection,  at 
one  of  the  late  sittings  of  the  Academies 


numerous  accurate  copies  of  antique  statues, 
busts,  &c.,  as  the  Antinous,  Mademoiselle 
Rachel,  &c.  He  hopes  eventually,  and  Is 
borne  out  in  the  expectation,  by  the 
wishes  and  suffrages  of  that  body,  to  arrive 
at  the  exact  reproduction  of  Daguerriau 
designs.  Daguerrian  designs!  how  cha- 
racteristic of  the  French  variety  is  this  un- 
meaning whim  of  clapping  the  inventor^s 
name  up  as  a  signpost,  to  designate  the  in- 
vention and  its  merits.  Whereas,  the 
name,  one  would  think,  ought  to  be,  where 
it  is  possible,  indicative  of  its  uses.  One 
can  understand  what  is  meant  by  **  mi- 
croscope," "  telescope,"  &c.  &c.  Photo- 
graph, phototype,  had  the  terms  been 
adopted,  could  be  comprehended;  but 
"  Daguerreyotype,"  "  Daguerrerean,** "  Da- 
guerreotyphy."  Why,  one  might  as  well 
say,  "  Friar  Bacon,"  for  gunpowder; 
Watt  engine,  for  steam-engine ;  or  Torri- 
cellimetcr,  for  barometer.  I  am  the  more 
vexed  with  this  all-occupying  rage  and 
fashion  of  the  moment,  because  it  consumes 
so  much  time  of  the  Academy,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  so  many  interesting,  and  more 
practically  us^ul  matters  of  discussion. 

'<  My  paper  is  full,  and  I  must  con- 
clude. As  the  winter  advances,  and  topics 
of  interest  occur,  you  may  count  on  hearing 
from  me." 

Paris,  Nov.  9, 1839. 
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ZartMi  ;  or^  the  Slave  King. — A  Tra- 
gedy in  five  acts,  as  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Hawkins'-street.  By  J. 
F.  CoR&RAN.  Dublin,  Walsh. 
The  able  author  of  this  play,  in  a  modest 
and  sensible  preface,  remarks,  that 

"It  was,  until  very  recently,  rapposed,  that  a 
play  should  come  imi>red8ed  with  the  ^*  hnll  mark'' 
of  Dmry-lane  or  Covent-garden  upon  it,  to  certify 
the  purity  of  onr  modern  gold  in  the  metropolis  of 
Ireland.  Irish  genius,  like  our  vernacular,  was  be- 
lieved to  be  tainted  with  an  ideal  Itroi^ne^  which 
thongh  often  racy,  is  not  always  genteel ;  whether 
snch  prejudices,  so  dishonouring  to  a  pet)ple,  from 
whom  have  sprung  the  first  names  in  the  dramatic 
literature  of  the  age,  had  any  foundation  or  not, 
it  ip  certain,  that  there  did  exist  an  apprehension, 
Bofficienily  great  to  prevent  so  dangerous  an  ex- 
periment being  tried,  as  that  of  presenting  the  pro- 
duction of  an  Iri.4h  autlior,  for  the  first  time,  to  a 
jury  of  his  own  countrymen,  fearful  that  the  ver- 
dict would  not  be  influenced  by  an  undue  bias  in 
lUA  favour,  but  by  prejudice  against  him." 

There  is,  alas  I  too  much  truth  in  this. 


We,  good  people  on  this  side  of  the  channel, 
are  desperately  afraid  to  judge  for  ourselves, 
even  in  what  especially  concerns  ourselves, 
until  the  cry  of  applause  first  bursts  from 
the  other  side — then,  indeed,  we  are  often 
loud  enough.  But  as  to  helping  forward 
a  young  aspirant  in  authorship,  or  any  other 
branch  of  art,  and  giving  him  the  pleasant 
remembrance — one  which  no  after  glory 
could  entirely  obliterate — that  his  early 
efTorts  had  been  kindly  fostered  in  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  aided  by  those  who,  above 
all,  were  bound  to  aid  them  ;  we  are  so 
much  out  of  the  habit  of  it,  that  we  do  not 
know  bow.  It  was  not  always  so  with  us, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  drama  is  concerned. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Dub- 
lin supported  three  theatres,  far  better  than 
it  now  affects  to  support  one.  There  was 
scarce  a  candidate  for  histrionic  fame  who 
did  not  eoDsider  Dublin  as  the  trial-arena 
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of  hii  career*  aad  his  foiiune  made,  if  once 
he  passed  that  ordeaL  New  pieces  were 
at  that  time  constantly  brought  forward, 
some  of  which  still  keep  possession  of  the 
stage.  Now,  we  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  so  still  ;  and  are  con- 
fident, that  better  times  are  coming  for  the 
drama,  as  well  as  for  every  other  depart- 
ment of  literature  and  art.  We  have  only 
to  rely  upon  ourselves  and  not  upon  others  ; 
to  think  for  ourselves,  and  no  longer  to  be 
content  with  echoing  the  cold  criticism  of 
those  who  can  never  estimate  us  rightly, 
for  they  feel  not  as  we  feeL  I^t  us  do  this, 
and  do  it  with  our  whole  hearts,  and  exile 
will  no  longer  be  the  first  step  to  author- 
ship among  us,  much  less  the  certain  ulti- 
mate destination  of  those  who  do  begin  at 
home.  We  are  wont,  and  surely  with  good 
cause,  to  complain  bitterly  of  our*  various 
grieTBDces  ;  but  there  are  many  of  them 
whose  remedy  lies  entirely  with  ourselves, 
and  this  is  one  of  them.  Let  us  hope  that 
it  will  be  among  the*  first  amended.  Often 
and  often  have  we  sat  out  some  dull  affair, 
imported  to  Hawkins'-street  from  the  Lon- 
don and  Southwark  theatres,  yawning  and 
nodding  alternately,  and  wishing  ourselves 
anywhere  but  there,  and  the  thought  has 
struck  us — are  we  never  to  do  anything  for 
ourselves  ?  With  all  the  passion  and 
poetry,  which  our  bitterest  enemies  dare 
not  deny  us,  with  that  overflowing  humour, 
and  keen  appreciation  of  the  ridiculous^  in  ' 
all  its  phases,  which  is  the  universal  charac- 
teristic of  our  people^  why  have  we  no  tra- 
gedies ? — ^why  have  we  no  comecUes  of  our 
own  to  banish  this  stupid  stuff  from  our 
stage  ? — ^why  should  we  batten  on  this 
garbage,  the  last  year's  offal  of  the  London 
market,  with  all  the  elements  of  fertility 
about  us  ?  And  we  never  could  tell  why. 
It  was  so,  and  it  is  so,  but  the  cause  we 
could  never  discover. 

Mr.  Corkran  is  evidently  a  man  of  con- 
siderable powers,  and  we  regret  the  more, 
that  in  this,  we  believe,  his  first  essay,  he 
<lid  not  give  himself  a  better  chance  of 
permanent  success.  For,  as  we  hold  that 
every  good  play,  as  well  as  every  other 
genuine  offspring  of  genius,  should  be,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  unbidden,  spontaneous 
growth  of  the  writer*s  mind,  so  we  can 
hardly  conceive  a  more  discouraging  com- 
hination  of  circumstances  than  those  under 
which  «♦  Zarqfa*'  was  written.  Mr.  Ald- 
ridge  is  a  clever  man,  but  certainly  not  an 
Ktor  of  the  first  class ;  and,  moreover,  as 
Mr.  Corkran  feelingly  laments,  he  was,  by  pe- 
culiarities of  burthy  restricted  to  a  couple  of 
<^>uacteE8.     In  the  whole  xange  of  the 


English  and  American  drama,  there  were 
only  two  that  afforded  him  free  scope  for 
his  abilities  !  and  **  Zartiffu"  was  written 
to  supply  him  with  a  third.  Besides,  Mr. 
Aldridge's  powers  lay  principally  "  in  the 
delineation  of  strong  passions,  subdued  oc- 
casionally by  that  pathos  and  tenderness, 
to  the  expression  of  which  the  tones  of  his 
voice  are  so  peculiarly  adapted."  Can  a 
more  perilous  trial  be  imagined,  particu- 
larly for  an  unpractised  writer,  than  to  pror 
vide  a  character  for  an  actor  of  this  kind  ? 
All  things  considered,  Mr.  Corkran  suc- 
ceeded wonderfully,  and  if  we  had  a  better 
opinion  of  the  <*  Reveng^^  we  would  say 
*'  Zaraffh*^  was  quite  equal  to  it ;  as  it  is, 
we  had  rather  give  him  some  other  praise. 

On  reading  the  tragedy,  we  were  much 
struck  by  the  poetical  vigour  displayed 
throughout.  There  is  a  freshness  of  feel- 
ing and  correctness  of  Imagery,  evidently 
derived  from  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  realities  of  nature.  And  this  makes 
us  the  more  lament  the  faults  into  which 
the  author  has  fallen,  from  the  corrupt 
examples  be  has  taken  for  his  guide,  and 
the  other  diiBculties  which  we  have  men- 
tioned above. 

We  extract  a  few  short  passages,  in  evi- 
dence of  our  judgment : 

««  Faviila,  Alai ! 

I  took  thj  ler'ty  to  mean  no  more 
Than  the  bright  airy  bubble,  which  the  stream. 
The  merrf^daDcing  self-impelling  stream. 
Of  thooghtless  youth  casts  up  in  itH  wild  coarse, 
To  catch  the  glories  of  the  stm^  and  break 
In  harmless  beaaty. 

^  Etcovedo,  And  thon'rt  mistaken. 

**  Faviila,  My  sinking  heart  declares  to  me   I 

am; — 

•  •  •  • 

"•  Perish  the  past ;  we  live  upon  the  fatore. 
The  past  is  like  that  melancholy  moon 
We  watched  la^it  night,  setting  in  moumfal  clouds. 
As  if  her  eye  were  dim  with  torrtnring  teara^ 
For  that  mad  world  ahe/ollowi  like  atlave; 
But  look  unto  the  riidug  sun  upraringing ; 
In  yonth  renewed,  and  turning  nil  to  youth. 
The  clouds  that  stop  hi^  way  are  touched  with  fire ; 
The  dreary  dews  ore  kindled  into  diamondit ; 
Fresh  comes  the  breeze,  and  e'en  our  hanging  sail 
Stirs  like  a  wiiur,  that  flaps  before  it  flies ! 

•  ^      •  •  • 

"'Aspharoa.    This  is  the  bridal  morning— the 
sweet  bells 
Ring  for  thy  joy. 

**  Zaraffa.         Yes :  bells  are  sometimes  sweet ; 
They  break  upon  a  tnorning  dream^  and  wake 
The  aoul  ao  gently,  that  it  atira  with  thoughta^ 
Bui  losea  not  ita  dreamy  life  the  while-^-^ 
And  dreams  then  sing  like  spirits — and  the  soul 
Is  lifted  up  to  paradise. 

^  Once  I  beheld 
Upon  a  midnight  cloud,.that  as  it  passed 
Had  deluged  me  with  a  cold  pinching  ihowert 
A  rainbow  of  most  spiiitoal  huoy 
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lit  by  a  glorioof  moon,  wlioie  light  •welled  out, 
Ai  if  It  were  the  oonqneror  of  the  storm. 
In  nature  did  I  never  wee  to  rare 
A  spectacle,  nor  one  more  grand  than  that. 
I  Joy  to  find  a  likenevi  to  my  toal 
Out  of  those  scenes  in  which  I've  lived  and  moved." 
Here  is  a  longer  passage-— 

^  j4tpharo9.  I  had  a  siiter ,  whom  T  loved  as  those 
Who,  forced  by  fortune  to  live  all  alone* 
Leom  to  love  each  other.    Captured  she  was 
And  borne  away  with  other  beanteons  girU ^ 
Fair  moving  flowers  of  earth,  that  decked  our  isle. — 
One  morning  as  I  sat  uiwn  a  rock. 
Mine  eye  uj^n  the  far  horizon  fiied. 
And  my  bram  dark  and  dizzy  as  my  ere« 
I  saw  a  sail,  and  mv  ht*art  bounded ;  xt  came  on 
Swift  as  a  flash  of  light,  and  beautiful 
As  a  gush  of  hope  up-springing  in  the  heart; 
I  rushed  into  the  waters,  ft>r  mr  feet 
Quivered  and  thrilled  so,  that  the  earth  was  pain — 
I  caught  the  prow  and  swang  myself  on  board. 
And  there  1  found 

**  Domingo.  Your  sister  ? 

^  jispharoa.  No !  not  her. 

My  sister's  face  I  never  saw  again ; 
But,  my  Domingo,  in  Zaraffa's  ship 
There  was  a  rescued  maiden— a  young  girl 
O'er  whoni  her  ftither  wept,  as  old  men  weep — 
And  that  is  nature's  most  tremendous  sight. 
For  sake  of  that  man's  tears,  and  my  despair^ 
I  linked  myKelf  to  him ;  and  now  I'm  here 
To  rescue  him,  as  he  once  rescued  her."— 

We  should  have  quoted  much  more,  but 
for  the  unpleasant  inversions  with  which  so 
much  of  the  play  is  disfigured,  and  so  many 
of  the  finest  passages  spoiled.  If  the  author 
would  only  pitch  the  "  Revenge^  into  the 
fire,  and,  choosing  some  chaster  model,  write 
naturally  and  quietly,  and  reserve  his  vigour 
for  the  gradual  delineations  of  passion,  com- 
pressed until  its  strength  be  gathered,  we 
would  hope  much  from  him.  The  passages 
we  have  quoted  above  are  a  proof  of  no 
ordinary  poetical  powers  ;  it  is  the  greater 
pity  that  he  should  not  assiduously  cultivate 
them,  and  labour  to  produce  some  work 
worthy  to  take  its  place  among  the  co- 
heirs of  lasting  renown.  In  conclusion,  we 
recommend  the  work  to  all  who  are  anxious 
to  encourage  the  development  of  Irish 
genius  upon  the  Irish  soil. 

Guide    throvgh    Ireland.      By    Jamss 

Frazeb.     Dublin,  Curry. 

Having  taken  a  rather  extensive  tour 
through  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  this 
autumn,  with  **  Frazer's  Guide  through 
Ireland"  as  our  only  travelling  companion, 
we  feci  it  a  duty  we  owe,  from  the  satis- 
faction we  derived  from  it,  and  from  its 
being  a  purely  Irish  work  of  recent  date, 
to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  its 
merits.  It  has  been  our  lot  to  have  tra- 
velled a  good  deal,  and  to  have  had  much 
experience  of  these,  in  general,  woful  com- 
pilations, called  guide  books,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  never  met  asatufactory  book 


of  the  kind,  till  chance  threw  Fraier's  in  our 
way ;— no  ridiculous  straining  at  description 
— no  romancing  about  scenery,  but  a  plMo, 
useful  account  of  places  and  distances,  so 
that  with  it  in  your  hand,  you  never  have 
to  ask  a  question.  Several  most  valuable 
tables  of  the  population  of  the  different 
towns,  heights  of  mountiuns,distance8,  value 
of  oaports  and  imports,  &c,  conclude  the  vo- 
lume. These  are  reduced  with  the  utmost 
care  from  parliamentary  returns,  the  ord- 
nance survey,  and  other  sources,  and  render 
the  work  of  peculiar  value  for  reference.  The 
engravings  are  all  admirable,  and  of  scenes 
that  have  not  been  hitherto  familiar  to 
the  public.  The  map  is  a  useful,  but  not 
a  good  one  ;  however,  one  generally  does 
not  rely  on  the  guide  book  for  a  map. 
Altogether,  the  work  is  most  creditable  to 
the  editor  and  publisher,  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  as  to  its  utility  to  the  tourist  or 
traveller. 
Victories  of  the  BritiM^  Army.      By  the 

Author  of  **  Stories  of  Waterloo/'  &c. 

London,  Bentley,  1839. 

Araonf^st  the  crowd  of  Irishmen  who 
ut  present  contribute  in  every  shape  ti  the 
periodical  and  general  literature  of  Eng- 
land and  their  own  country,  MaxweD  is 
(ssu  redly  not  one  of  the  least  di<tingui>liod. 
The  temptations  whicu  any  wnter  of  tho 
doy,who  ija'<  become  popular,  or  in  any  wa/ 
celebrated;  undergoes,  are  fearful.  Resides 
the  mature,  and  more  known  to  fame,charn)s 
of  Murray,  Longman,  &c.,  hnndrods  of 
yount;  *'  devils"  dress  out  their  golden  and 
gaudy  decoys,  to  lure  tbo  too  often  werk 
and  erring  souls  of  autboi-s,  to  every  spivjioi 
of  excess.  Anioiigi^t  those  *'  stalking  about, 
seeking  whom  tbey  may  dovonr^-et^nllcmeo, 
not  the  least  successful  is  Richard  Bentley, 
New  Rurlington  street,  who,  not  content 
with  tho  other  enormities  ho  has  been 
guilty  of,  mu>t  pounce  upon  our  Maxwell, 
and  cause  tiim  to  cotuinit  such  crimes  be- 
fore tlic  bigli  heaven  of  criticism,  us  must 
make  all  ibe  ministering  angels  of  that 
gentle  shrin«»  weep. 

Wc  of  **The  Citizen"  however,  have 
other  dntie*>,  besides  weeping,  to  porforni; 
appointed  to  watch  over  these  glories  otoiir  ' 
isle,  whenever  we  see  them  wavering  under 
the  temptaliimsof  the  enemy,  we  must,  with 
unsparing  ]>en,  show  them  the  errors  of  tlicir 
ways,  warn  them  from  such  lapses  in  future, 
and  pursuing  our  labour  of  love,  direct 
their  steps  towards  these  high  und  grand 
aspirings,  which  will  equally  beneiii  the:u- 
seives  and  glorify  their  father-land. 

Maxwell  has  writtan  on  the  subject  of 
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tlie  Victories  of  the*  British  army  already, 
"  The  Stories  of  Waterloo,"  "  My  Life," 
and  "  The  Bivouae ;"  he  has  just  now 
completed  a  "Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
JiDgton/'  which  we  are  to  take  for  granted 
wiil  be  full  enough  of  the  same  subject. 
VYe  by  no  means  intend  to  say,  that  the 
victories  form  the  staple  commodity  of  all 
tliese  lucubrations ;  but  certainly  the  bril- 
liant, life-like  descriptions  of  the  well- 
foughten  field  given  in  them^  were  not  the 
least  interesting  or  exciting  portions  of  their 
contents ;  the  horrors  of  war  were  softened 
down  by  the  humanizing  influences  with 
which  they  were  surrounded,  and  when  we 
reached  the  conclusion  of  each  separate 
work,  we  had  obtained  a  sufficiently  cor- 
rect idea,  for  general  purpose,  of  the  cam- 
paigns recorded  in  each.  Whilst  for  pure 
history,  the ''  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton" will,  of  course,  supply  every  necessary 
information.  Such  being  the  case,  what 
end  or  purpose  was  served  by  Maxwell's 
collecting  in  lieu  of  "  elegant,*'  bloody 
'' extracts"  from  his  own  works,  and  the 
werks  of  Gleig,  &c.,  and  tempting  us  to 
wade  through  the  plash  of  blood,  thus  ga- 
thered together.  So  sanguinary,  so  sickening 
a  history  it  has  never  been  our  lot  to  read — 
not  a  redeeming  trait  throughout  the  whole 
of  it — blood,  blood,  blood,  even  the  spirited 
description  of  the  pomp  and  circumstances 
of  glorious  war,  are  either  taken  bodily  or  re- 
done from  himself  or  from  Gleig's  ''  Subal- 
tern." 

But  this  is  not  all  we  have  to  complain 
of;  the  work,  if  it  have  any  end  in  view,  is  to 
add  another  to  the  million  deificatioas  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whieh,  however 
well,  and  they  are  well  deserved,  yet  begin 
to  wear  an  appearance  of  fnlsomeness,  more 
particularly,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the 
fame  and  character  of  every  officer,  no 
matter  how  desen  ing,  is  sacrificed  to  that  of 
the  demigod.  We  are  really  surprised  at 
the  bad  taste  and  gross  injustice  shown  by 
Maxwell  to  that  victim  of  the  incapacity  of 
Castlereagh,  the  hero  of  Comnna,  and  to 
give  as  his  authority,  a  gallant  officer  as- 
suredly, but  one  never  much  prized  for 
clear-sighted  views  of  men  or  things,  Lord 
Londonderry.  It  is  curious  enough  to  con- 
trast the  account  of  Sir  John  Moore's  re- 
treat and  the  commentary  on  it,  both  too 
leng  for  quotation,  with  the  following  slight 
remark  on  the  Duke's  want  of  success  before 
Burgos;— 

^  For  war,  the  bravest  and  the  most  pradrnt 
TOL.  1/  no.  n. 


measures  are  frequently  marred  or  made  bj 
fortune.  Lord  Wellixigton,  with  ver/  ixisnfficiant 
meaiu,  was  obliged  to  attempt  the  rednction  of 
Burgos,  and  although  skUl  and  gallantij  were  dis- 
played in  every  essay,  obstacles  arose  which  checked 
the  most  daring  efforts ;  and  all  that  science  and 
determination  could  effect,  were  vainly  tried  to 
overcome  difficulties  physically  insurmountable." 

Of  course,  when  Maxwell  writes  and 
war  is  the  subject,  there  must  be  some  in- 
spiriting touches ;  the  whole  of  the  battle  of 
Talavera  is  given  in  magnificent  style ;  he 
winds  it  up  with  this  bit,  extracted,  by  the 
way,  frem  "  The  Bivouac :" 

^*  We  came  on  at  double-quick, /and  formed  in 
the  rear  by  companies,  and  through  the  intervals 
in  our  line  the  broken  ranks  of  the  guards  retreated. 
A  dose  and  well-directed  volley  from  us,  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  victorious  French,  while  with  amas- 
mg  celerity  and  coolness,  the  guards  rallied  and  re- 
formed, and  in  a  few  minutes  advanced  in  turn 
to  support  us.  As  they  came  on  the  men  gave  a 
loud  huzza.  An  Irish  regiment  to  the  right 
answered  with  a  thrilling  cheer.  It  was  taken  up 
from  regiment  to  regiment,  and  passed  along  the 
English  line ;  and  that  wild  shout  told  the  Mvaa- 
cing  enemy  that  British  valour  was  indomitable. 
The  leading  mesof  the  French  halted— tonied—fiBil 
back — and  never  made  another  effort." 

Here  are  a  few  other  extracts  which 
pleased  us  : 

AKZCDOTS  or  BBBirNZBR's  3MCAPX. 

<^  When  Brennier's  escape  was  reported  to 
Picton  by  an  Irish  officer,  the  general,  never  re- 
markable for  suavity  of  temper,  hastily  inquired, 
«  What  the  devil  were  the  — th  doing?'  '  Faith,' 
returned  his  informant,  *  I  suppose  they  were 
asleep.'  'Asleep!  What  then  was  the  — th 
about  ?'  and  he  named  the  next  regiment  in  the 
line.  '  Devil  a  one  of  me  can  tell,'  replied  the 
Irishman,  coolly ;  '  but  may  be  they  were  watching 
the  — ^th,  for  fear  somebody  would  waken  them  V* 

THB   MABCH   FBOM   BBUB8BU* 

«  The  appearance  of  the  British  brigades  as 
they  iiled  m>m  the  park  and  took  the  road  to 
Soignies  was  most  imposing.     The  martial  air  of 
the  Highland  reghnents,  the  bagpipes  playing  at 
their  head,  their  tartans  fluttering  m  the  breeze^ 
and  the  early  sunbeams  flashing  from  their  glit- 
tering arms,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  bur- 
ghers who  had   assembled  to  see  them  march. 
»••••••     Regiment   after   regiment 

marched  off,  the  organization  of  all  most  pei^ 
feet— the  rifles,  royiSs,  twenty-eighth,  each  ex- 
hibiting some  martial  peculiari^,  on  which  the 
eye  of  Picton  appeared  to  dwell  with  gide  and 
pleasure,  as  they  iiled  off  before  him.  To  an  in- 
different spectator  a  national  distinction  was  dearly 
marked: 'that  of  the  Scotch  bespoke  a  grave  and 
firm  deteftnination,  while  tiie  light  step  of  the  Irish 
militi»-man  told  that  war  was  the  game  he  lovedy 
and  a  first  field  had  no  terrors  for  him."  __^__^ 

ANXCDOra  OF  SALAMANCA. 

^  The  two  officers  w^o  carried  the  eolom  of  the 
88th  regiment,  and  who  were  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  &e  mounted  officers,  thou|^t  that  the  shot 
was  intended  for  either  of  them.  Lieutenant 
Moriarty,  who  carried  the  regimental  coloory  called 
out,^Thatfelk>wisaimingstme!'  Uamdeviliah 
glad  to  hear  yon  say  floy' replied  laeatnaatD'AitTf 

If 
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'wbo  earned  die  ldng%  with  nmch  eoolnen,  <  for  I  I 
thought  he  had  me  eorered.'  He  was  not  much 
TP^'«t<tkttn,  the  hall  that  killed  Muruhy,  after  paM- 
ing  throofl^  him,  atrack  the  ataffoi  the  flag  carried 
hr  D'Arcf,  and  carried  away  the  button  and  part 
of  the  strap  of  his  epaulettes.'' 

We  cioie  this  notice  with  an  inclination 
to  nae  all  Borls  af  threata,  supplicationRy  or 
any  other  species  of  oratorio  weapons  that 
would  intimidate  or  win  off  Maxwell  from 
perpetrating  such  another  atrocious  piece  of 
book-making,  as  the  ''  Victories  of  the 
British  Army." 

Ariitocracy  in  America.  From  the 
Sketch-book  of  a  German  Nobleman. 
Edited  by  Fravcxs  J.  Gbund.  2  toIs. 
London,  Bentley* 

That  there  are  fools  in  America,  as  well 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  these  volumes, 
supposing  them  trust-worthy,  would  prove, 
if  such  proof  were  needed.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, in  this  way  they  might  prove  too 
much ;  and  more  than  would  be  exactly 
agreeable*  to  the  author,  alioM  editor,  who 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
dedicated  his  book  to  the  American  People. 
As  to  the  German  Nobleman,  we  are  per- 
suaded it  b  all  a  hoax.  We  cannot  beheve 
that  any  German  nobleman  or  German 
ig-nobleman  would  have  written  such  a 
heap  of  trash.  There  is  hardly  a  statement 
in  tne  whole  of  the  two  volumes  which  has 
not  appeared  over  and  over  again  in  works 
£Euniliar  to  all.  However  we  give  an  ex- 
tract or  two,  of  what  struck  us  as  most 
novel  and  least  tedious. 

A  SOIBKS  IN  WASBINGTOII. 

^  The  appointed  honr  finally  arrived,  and  with 
it  the  carriage  I  had  prerioosly  engaged  ;  and  in 
less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  house  of 
Mrs.  — -,  being  situated  en  the  confines  of  the 
ideal  town,  my  ^  negro  drivers'  halted  before  a 
small  building  with  a  wooden  staircase  in  front, 
which  looked  as  though  it  might  be  blown  off  hj 
the  first  gale,  or  washed  away  by  the  rain,  consi- 
dering that  it  was  exposed  to  the  unmitigated 
fury  of  both,  and  evidently  placed  there  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  save  room  for  the  kitchen. 
The  hou(«,  which  was  so  uncommonly  snug  as  to 
have  but  three  windows  in  front,  was  brilliantly 
illumined,  by  the  aid  of  a  single  chandelier ;  and 
the  door  left  open  in  order  that  the  inrited  guests 
might  see  their  way  up  stairs  into  the  parlour. 

**  Arrived  at  the  place,  my  coachman  sprung  off 
the  box,  opened  the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  as- 
sisted me  m  alighting,  amidst  a  group  of  dark  faces 
that  were  only  rendered  visible  by  the  reflection 
from  the  whites  of  their  eyes.  I  passed  the  review 
of  the  servants  without  loss  of  time,  and  scrambled 
up  the  wooden  staircase  in  order  to  force  my  en- 
trance into  the  parlour.  This,  however,  was  in 
vain  ;  the  gentlemen,  who,  much  against  their 
inclination,  were  placed  with  their  faces  in  the 
room,  and  the  more  vulgar  part  of  their  composi- 
tion outside,  being  unable  to  move  forward,  in  order 
to  admit  theingresB  of  a  new  comer,  witboot  im- 


peding the  dancers.  I  tried  to  look  into  fha  rooB, 
ui  order  at  least  to  have  a  peep  at  the  ladiea  ;  but, 
measuring  but  five  feet  ten,  and  the  two  gentBemen 
who  guarded  the  entrance  being  probably  Kentae- 
kians,  I  could  not  manage  to  look  over  their  ahonl- 
ders.  I  endeavoured  to  have  a  glance  between 
their  shoulders  and  arms— Vain  attempt!  They 
were  too  compact  to  iuffsr  a  beam  of  light  to  go 
through  them. 

**  In  despair  I  went  up  another  pair  of  atain, 
which  led  mto  a  sort  of  refectorf,  to  whicih  the 
entrance,  though  difficult,  was  not  impossible.  The 
room  was  furnished  in  a  befitting  s^le  of  aimpli- 
titj.  There  was  no  display  of  overgrown  wealUi ; 
a  few  painted  chain  and  tables,  a  small  ebony- 
fiamed  looking  ^ass,  and  a  few  settees— the  bed 
having  been  previously  ejected  in  order  to  niakeroom 
for  the  company — constituting  the  sum  total  of  the 
amevblemeni.  On  a  small  side-table,  neatly  covered 
with  a  wldte  tablecloth,  were  placed  sevml  large 
plates  of  sandwishes,  bread  and  ham ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  stood  a  large  basin,  which  at 
first  I  took  for  a  Roman  bathing-tub,  placed  there 
for  the  accommodation  of  such  guests  as  came 
from  a  distance,  but,  on  drawing  near,  discovered 
it  to  be  Aill  of  that  exquisite  beverage,  called 
*  apple«toddy,'  which  differs  very  little  from  Mr. 
Price's  gin  'punch,  at  the  Garrick,  so  much  »^ 
proved  of  by  Mr.  Theodore  Hook.  Indeed,  I 
rather  think  the  advantage,  if  any,  on  the  aide  of 
the  toddy,  the  apples  imparting  to  the  pn  a  modi 
more  simple  and  delicate  flavour  than  the  maraa- 
chino ;  and  the  thing  would  be  better  still  if  ioed 
sodfi-water  were  added  to  the  compound. 

^  The  gentlemen  formed  a  very  interesting  group 
round  this  tub ;  and,  perceiving  a  stranger  step 
amongst  them,  immemately  nmde  room ;  while 
one  of  them,  probably  the  president  pro,  tem^ 
seized  a  huse  ladle,  and  immersing  it  first  into  the 
liquid,  and  holding  it  up  in  triumph  as  high  as  he 
could,  filled  a  more  than  double  sized  glass  to  the 
ver^  brim,  without  s^tling  one  drop  of  the  liquid. 
This  feat,  which  convmced  me  at  once  of  bis  being 
an  habitue^  was  scarcely  accomplished,  before,  in 
the  most  graceful  manner  possinle,  he  off^vd  me 
the  glass  with  the  amicable  greeting  of— ^  Every 
stranger  is  welcome  in  Washington !'  " 

J2FFZBSOK  Aim  THX  BRITISH  AM BA88ADOB. 

*^  Shortly  after  the  commeucement  of  the  French 
revolution,  when  the  general  war  threatened  to  in- 
volve America  as  one  of  the  belligerent  parties,  the 
noble  Lord  E — iv*,  then  the  Honourable  Mr.  B—ne, 
was  sent  out  as  euvoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiaiy  of  his  British  Majestr,  in  order, 
probably,  to  maintain  the  friendly  relations  existing 
oetween  tiie  cabinets  of  St  James's  and  Washington. 
The  noble  lord  was  then  a  young  man,  full  of  ardour 
and  ambition,  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  was,  therefore,  particularly  anxious 
to  make  the  best  possible  impression  on  Mr.  J^Eer- 
son,  whose  party  was  then  m  the  aacendant ;  and 
accordingly  determined  on  a  splendid  debut  of  his 
diplomatic  functions^  A  rich  court  uniform,  beau- 
tifully embroidered  with  gold,  was  selected  for  the 
purpose,  together  with  a  most  costly  carnage  of 
state ;  and  the  servants  of  the  ambassador  shone  in 
the  richest  and  gayest  livery  ever  beheld  by  demo- 
crat or  toiy  in  the  western  world. 

*«  In  this  carriage,  early  on  a  fine  morning,  sat 
the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  ploiipoten- 
tiary,  dressed  in  his  rich  court  uniform,  with  his 
credentials  in  his  hand,  conning  over  his  harangue, 
on  his  drive  to  the  American  President.  Having 
but  a  short  distance  to  go,  the  carriage  stopped  at 
the  White  House,  Juft  at  he  had  finished  tte  re- 
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heanal ;  and  immedifttely  after,  one  of  bin  footmen 
Jumped  off,  and  made  the  nifaal  Englinh  ta^age  at 
the  door,  which,  being  a  novelty  in  America,  did 
not  fail  to  produce  alarm  and  confaidon  among  the 
inmates.  Instead  of  one  negro  servant,  two  rushed 
to  the  door ;  bnt  dreading  a  popular  tumult,  did 
not  dare  to  open  it  until  a  second  rap,  more  dread- 
fiil  than  the  first,  proved  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
and  the  necessity  of  performing  their  duty.  One 
of  them  at  last  summoned  courage,  and,  thrusting 
out  his  head  vitfaout  expofdng  las  body,  accosted 
the  ambassador's  footman  in  £ese  terms : — 

**  •Hollo!  watrow  are  dat  ?' 

^  The  footman  then  explained,  that  *  the  Hon. 
Mr.  £ — ^ne,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  his  British  Majesty,  wished  to 
wait  upon  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
United  States.'  This  explanation  made  Bacchus 
so  far  recover  from  his  fright  as  to  admit  the  am- 
bassador. Jvpiier,  the  second  servant,  als«>  drew 
near ;  and  gazing  on  the  rich  nnifoim  of  the 
atiBDger, 

**  *  Bacchus,'  said  he,  *  wat  are  dat  man  so  dun 
up  for  ?' 

^  Scarcely  had  the  ambassador  time  to  recover 
finom  his  astonishment,  when  he  was  unhered  into 
a  small  roouL,  containing  the  President's  library  ; 
the  negroes  going  before  him.  There  he  waited 
aome  time,  amusing  himself  with  looking  out  of 
the  window  ;  one  of  the  black  imps  having  assured 
him  that  be  would  call  moMM  immediately.  At  last 
Mr.  Jefferson  made  his  appearance,  in  his  ro6&-de' 
ehambrt^  and  slippers  witnont  heels.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  JS— re  was  more  perplexed  than  ever,  but  still 
trusting  to  his  speech,  and  throwing  himself  into 
the  most  graceful  attitude  he  commenced, 

"'Mr.  President.' 

^  '  Sit  down,  nr,'  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  pomting 
to  a  seat 

•^  The  ambassador  continued  unmoved. 

**  » Sit  down,  sir  I  I  pray  you,'  reiterated  Mr. 
Jefferson,  throwing  himself  into  a  large  block  lea- 
thern arm-chair  ;  and  the  ambassador  had  to  fol- 
low his  example. 

*'  The  effect  of  the  harangue  being  thus  whol\y 
destroyed,  the  BritiAh  envoy  made  the  best  of  bis 
hands  and  lungs.  Vain  effort !  Mr.  Jefferson  re- 
mained impasAble ;  crossing  his  legs,  and  from 
time  to  time  throwing  up  his  slippers,  which  with 
wonderful  dexterity  he  always  caught  again  on  the 
point  of  his  toe.  At  last,  when  the  ambassador 
came  to  the  end  of  his  speech,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed the  wish,  that  the  friendly  relations  which 
neretofore  existed  between  his  Majesty's  cabinet 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States  might 
continue  without  interruption,  up  goes  the  slipper 
nearly  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  down  again 
to  the  Preiddeht's  toe,  without  the  latter  contract- 
ing a  muscle." 

CZTT  OP  WASBIIIGTOV. 

^  Washington,  as  I  observed  before,  is  the  only 
dty  of  idlers  in  the  whole  Union;  and  for  a  man 


that  is  not  a  manufacturer  or  a  merchant,  qmte  an 
agreeable  residence.  Despite  of  its  ridiculous  ex- 
tent, and  the  miserable  and  scattered  situation  of 
the  dwelling-houses,  it  is  a  focus  of  intellect,  and 
contaiuH  more  resources  for  a  man  of  education 
than  any  other  transatlantic  citv.  It  is  in  Washing- 
ton where  the  national  mind  is  formed  ;  where  local 
prejudices  vanish  under  the  influence  of  more  en- 
larged political  views;  where,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, the  totality  of  the  American  people  ab- 
sorbs the  provincialism  of  the  different  sections  of 
the  country.  It  i^  the  only  city  in  the  United 
States,  north  of  the  Potomac,  where  a  man  is  not 
bored  with  the  everlasting  talk  of  business — where 
the  markets  are  not  considered  the  most  important 
topic  of  conversation. 

^  Literary  and  professional  men,  though  they  are 
tolerated  in  other  American  cities,  and,  from  vanity 
and  ostentation,  occasionally  shown  up,  or,  as  a 
clever  writer  on  diplomacy  has  it,  ^  used  by  the 
ladies  as  a  pepper-box,'  nnd  their  level  only  in 
Washington.  Even  statesmen  like  Webster,  Clay, 
Colhuun,  Wright,  d?c.,  are,  at  home,  only  listened 
to  from  oomplacen^,  unlem  they  touch  on  a  sub- 
ject immediately  affecting  the  interest  of  their  par- 
ticular state ;  but  arrived  at  Washington,  they  find 
themselves  at  once  drawn  into  a  circle  of  attraction, 
which  not  only  furnishes  food  for  their  minds,  but, 
from  the  nature  of  its  composition,  acts  as  a  stimulus 
on  their  energies.  Washington,  in  fine,  is  the  only 
place  in  America  where  talent  is  esteemed  on 
account  of  itmlf ;  not  because  it  enables  the  person 
endowed  with  it  ^  to  get  handsome  things.' 

^  To  call  a  man  ^  visionary,'  or  to  consider  his 
talents  useless  U>  society,  because  he  cannot  imme- 
diately reduce  them  into  ^  shoes  and  stockings  for 
paupers,'  marks  a  low  estimate  of  humanity ;  and, 
m  spite  of  the  greatest  political  progress,  a  back- 
ward state  of  civilization.  I  have  heard  gentlemen 
in  the  northern  states  boast  of  having  worked 
sixteen  hours  a  day  in  a  manufactory,  or  in  a  store, 
as  if  they  had  actually  benefited  the  world  bj 
their  manual  labour.  The  thought  never  struck 
them  that  they  might  have  been  more  useful  to 
society  by  employing  poor  men  to  do  the  same 
work  for  them,  and  reserving  their  facalties,  if  such 
they  had,  for  some  occupation  that  had  some  re- 
lish of  intellect  in  it  As  long  as  the  rich  men  in 
Ahierica  think  it  more  creditable  to  themselves  to 
compete  with  the  wages  of  the  poor,  by  assuming  a 
part  of  their  labour,  than,  .by  cultivating  the 
higher  branches  of  knowledge,  to  increase  the 
floating  intellect,  American  society  may  abound  in 
common  sense,  but  it  will  prove  the  grave  of  talent 
and  genius.  All  this,  fortunately,  does  not  apply 
to  Washington,  in  which  the  ma8s  of  property  is 
really  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  intellect  that  - 
governs  it,  as  to  leave  a  large  balance  iu  favour  of 
the  latter." 

This  is  dull  and  long-winded  enough, 
but  the  best  we  could  find  in  these  catch- 
penny,  or  catch-guineay  volumes. 
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Thb  New  Law  School. — The  pro- 
spectus of  a  Dublin  Law  School  has 
been  lately  published.  It  states,  gene- 
ralljy  that  the  object  of  the  undertaking  is 
**  to  afford  advantageous  facilities  for  legal 
education,'*  and  that  the  proprietor  of  the 
King's  Inns  Chambers,  Henrietta^street, 
has  allotted  appartments  for  the  purpose  of 
class  and  lecture-rooms.  Four  gentlemen 
of  the  bar  have  undertaken  professorships : 
Mr.  Echlin  Molyneux,  the  equity  professor- 
ship; Mr.  James  J.  Hardy,  that  of  real 
property  and  conveyancing ;  Mr.  Napier,  of 
the  common  law ;  and  Or.  Thomas  Brady, 
that  of  medical  jurisprudence.  Each  of 
the  professors  has  already  delivered,  at  the 
lecture-room  of  the  Dublin  Society  House, 
an  introductory  lecture  on  the  subject  of 
the  respective  branches  over  which  he  has 
undertaken  to  preside.  They  have  all 
ffiven  satisfaction  to  their  hearers,  and  mani- 
xested  perfect  adequacy  for  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

Mr.  Napier  has  published  his  lecture 
on  common  law;  it  contains  an  instruc- 
tive summary  of  the  origin  and  earlier 
history  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London, 
of  the  system  of  legal  education  formerly 
pursued  in  them,  and  shortly  explains  the 
course  of  practical  instruction  which  Mr. 
Napier  intends  to  adopt  for  the  guidance 
of  nis  class,  in  the  study  of  the  practice  of 
the  conmion  law.  The  lecture  is  well  worth 
an  attentive  perusal,  and  vindicates,  in  ornate 
and  eloquent  language,  the  expediency  and 
necessity  of  such  an  institution.  We  ob- 
serve that  Dr.  Brady  has  also  consented 
to  publish  his  lecture,  on  the  interesting  and 
important  subject  of  medical  jurisprudence ; 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  which  is  so  indis- 
pensable to  the  judges  presiding,  and  the 
members  of  the  bar,  practising,  in  the 
criminal  courts.  We  apprehend  that  this 
branch  of  legal  education  has  been  too 
much  neglected  by  both.  We  trust,  that 
Messrs.  Molyneux  and  Hardy  will  be 
also  induced  to  publish.  The  more  the 
subject  is  canvassed  the  better. 

"  The  Law  School"  should  rely  on  the  Irish 
public  for  support,  and  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining it,  its  founders  should  leave  no 
means  untried  to  call  the  public  attention  to 
the  undertaking.  Its  necessity  should  be  fully 
pointed  out;  and  its  utility  explained,  which 
.f  done,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Institution  will  receive  every  necessary  en* 


couragement  and  support.  The  want  of 
such  a  school  is  not  yet  sufficiently  under- 
stood, by  the  uninitiated.  The  public  is 
aware  that  eating  a  certain  number  of  ap- 
pointed dinners  is  the  only  preparation, 
actually  insisted  on,  as  a  qualification  to  be 
called  to  the  bar,  and  the  process  is  suffi- 
ciently the  subject  of  ridicule  and  contempt 
among  the  people ;  but  there  is  no  adequate 
estimate  in  the  public  mind  of  the  trying, 
depressing,  ajid  discouraging  nature  of  the 
pursuit  upon  which  the  student,  who  really 
aspires  to  practise  the  law  in  Ireland,  enters. 
The  science  itself  is  abstruse  and  intricate, 
and  its  first  principlesare  to  be  extracted  from 
works,  the  vast  number  and  extent  of  which 
are  alone  sufficient  to  embarrass  and  perplex 
the  beginner,  and  to  deter  him  altogether 
from  a  study,  at  his  very  entrance  upon 
which,  difficulties,  apparently  insurmounta- 
ble, present  themselves.  But  suppose  him, 
by  the  tedious  process  of  close  and  secluded 
application,  to  have  derived  from  the  books 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  theory 
and  principles  of  law,  he  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  altogether  unassisted,  in  his  efforts  to 
acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the 
business  and  practice  of  the  Four  Courts. 
He  is  utterly  at  a  loss  ;  and  for  thb  reason, 
the  majority  of  students  abandon  every 
hope  of  acquiring  any  knowledge  of  prac- 
tice, until  they  shall  have  been  actually  in  the 
profession.  What  would  the  public  think 
of  a  proposal  to  teach  anatomy  by  the  dis- 
section of  living  subjects?  and  yet  this  is 
the  only  fit  illustration  of  the  system  of 
learning  law,  after  a  person  has  assumed  the 
profession  of  it. 

Those  who  are  able  to  afford  the 
money  and  time,  have  been  of  late 
much  recommended  to  have  recourse 
to  the  chambers  of  conveyancers,  equity 
draftsmen,  and  special  pleaders,  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  and  the  Temple,  where  they  are 
said  to  have  an  opportunity  of  elucidating 
their  reading,  by  an  observation  of  the  actual 
practice  of  the  law.  The  great  success  of 
several  who  have  adopted  this  plan  would, 
perhaps,  render  the  expression  of  a  doubt  of 
its  advantages  paradoxical ;  many  would  be 
pointed  to  as  living  examples  of  its  useful- 
ness: and  it  must  be  conceded,  that  such  a 
course  of  previous  preparation  has  ena- 
bled some  to  manifest,  almost  at  their  first 
appearance  at  the  bar,  a  fitness  for  business 
surprising  and  striking  in  persons  so  young 
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Mid  apparently  unpractised ;  ^od  that  their 
fiubsequei^  career  has  been  so  rapid,  as  to 
leave  hr  behind,  in  the  professional  race, 
others  of  much  longer  standing  and  higher 
expectations.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
infer,  that  if  attendance  as  a  pupil  in  the 
chambers  of  an  English  barrister  has  been 
found  to  be  useful  to  law  students,  a  similar 
attendance  in  the  study  of  a  practising 
barrister  in  Ireland,  would  be  iar  more 
benefidaL  The  forms  of  pleading  in  the 
two  countries  are  now  altogether  distinct ; 
and  the  practice  of  the  courts,  both  of  law 
and  equity,  is  governed  by  rules  in  Ireland 
very  different  from  those  observed  in  Eng- 
land. 

There  are,  beside,  numberless  statutes 
regarding  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdictions 
of  the  country,  and  very  many  principles 
and  doctrines  of  real  property  law,  appli- 
cable exclusively  to  Irish  tenures,  and  to  the 
equitable  construction  of  deeds,  &c.,  wholly 
unknown  to  the  English  practitioner,  and 
onlv  capable  of  being  practically  learned  ia 
an  Irish  law  schooL 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  this  too  long 
delayed  attempt  at  a  4]nion  between  the 
practising  members  of  the  bar  and  the  stu- 
dents, in  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil, 
will  be  successful,  and  that  it  will  lay  the 
foandation  of  a  truly  national  institution. 

The  CHAKCBLiiOiieBiP. — A  rumour  has 
some  time  prevailed,  that  in  the  event  of 
Lord  Plunkefs  retiring  from  the  Bench 
the  English  attorney-general  will  be  his 
saecessor.  We  are  sorry  that  such  an 
imputation  upon  the  present  government 
should  find  even  partial  credence;  for  we 
desire  to  think  well  of  men  whom  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  have  at  so  many  sacrifices 
supported,  and  whose  popularity  has  munly 
rested  hitherto  on  their  right  distribution 
of  patronage.  Would  they  do  an  act  now 
that  must  spol  all  the  grace  of  their  pre- 
vious rectitude — ^that  must  blight  the  confi- 
dence which  every  high-minded  Irishman 
has  reposed  in  them  ?  For  what  purpose^ 
to  gam  what  miserable  end  of  temporary 
policy,  would  they  outrage  the  honest  pride  of 
a  people,  by  betraymg  their  highest  judicial 


office  to  a  stranger-x-to  one  utterly  nameless 
and  fiuneleas  amongst  them?  Is  it  not 
enough  that  every  high  place  in  the  execu- 
tive is  given  away  from  us?  Is  it  not 
enough  that  the  customs,  the  excise,  the 
poor  law  commission,  are  filled  with  im- 
ported functionaries?  Who  pay  these 
gentlemen,  we  ask  ? — ^who  but  that  people 
who'  have  seen  one  thing  after  another 
filched  from  them,  till  they  have  begun  to 
lose  both  patience  and  temper.  Are  we 
to  be  left  nothing  to  stimulate  honest  am- 
bition, or  tol>e  prou4  of?  What  would 
the  English  bar  say  to  |he  minister  who 
would  insult  them  by  placing  ^bove  their 
head  an  Irish  barrister  ?  They  would  raise 
such  an  outcry  as  would  soon  send  the  in- 
truder back  to  his  proper  sphere ;  and  they 
would  do  but  rignt  Uierein.  There  are 
nrofessiond  and  personal  and  political  ob- 
jections to  Sir  John  Campbell,  that  ought 
•ef  themselves  to  determine  the  question. 
But  of  them  we  are  unwilling  to  say  a  word. 
The  great  and  lofty  ground  of  hindrance 
is,  that  the  chancellorship  is  the  highest 
legal  office  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  belongs 
indefeasibly  to  the  Irish  people.  We  have 
a  right,  absolute,  just,  and  clear,  to  know 
well  the  man  to  whom  we  submit  the  chief 
guardianship  and  adjudication  of  our  liber- 
ties and  lands.  With  him  also  lies  the 
choice  of  the  magistracy — a  choice  which 
Slight  as  well  be  left  to  blind  chance  as  to 
a  man  without  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
ef  sodety  and  its  wants,  as  they  peculiarly 
exist  in  Ireland.  What  does  any  English 
barrister,  whose  whole  life  has  been  spent 
in  Westminster  Hall,  know  of  us  ?  or  what 
do  we  know  of  him  ?  Literally  nothing 
but  what  comes  at  second  hand^  It  is  not 
second  hand  information  and  judgment,  that 
will  do  henceforward  in  this  country.  We 
have  put  up  with  this  sort  of  thing  too  long, 
and  tnere  must  be  an  end  to  it.  Ministers 
have  shown  a  desire  hitherto  to  keep  fiuth 
with  the  nation,  where  they  had  the  power ; 
let  them  refute  the  slander  that  would 
impute  to  them  such  an  utter  forsaking  of 
sound  and  just  principle,  as  that  of  forcing 
upon  Ireland  an  English  chancellor. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


RoTAi*  Irish  Academy — Nov.  11, 
1839.  The  first  meeting  of  the  session. 
Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton,  President,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Ball  communicated  a  paper  on 
the  Bolina  Hibemica,  by  Robert  ratter- 


son,  member  of  the  Natural  History  So- 
ciety of  Belfast. 

This  animal  is  a  new  species  of  Cilio- 
grade,  to  which  the  discoverer  has  given 
the  above  name.      The  drawings  brought 
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forward  were  made  from  living  specimens, 
of  which  a  large  number  were  taken  at 
Bangor,  Co.  Down,  on  the  1 1th  July,  ]  839- 
A  most  interesting  account  of  the  habits 
and  structure  of  this  singular  ^animal  was 
given  in  the  paper. 

VNIVEBSITT — MICHABLHA8  TERM    EXAMINATIONS. 
JUNIOR  80PHISTERS. 

Honourt  in  Science, — Fint  Rank, — 
JBdward  Purcell,  J.  William  Stubbs,  Geo. 
Swettenham,  Edward  Geoghegan,  Joseph 
Edgeley  Purser. 

Second  Rank, — Mr.  Francis  Synge, 
Hedges  Eyre  Chatterton,  John  Barker, 
Hill  H.  Hardy,  Robert  W.  Osborne. 

Honours  in  Cla$sic9. — First  Rank. — 
Mr.  George  Grogan,  Zebulun  W.  H  in  ton, 
Alexander  Read,  Robert  W.  Whelan, 
Edward  Morse. 

Second  Rank. — John  M<Kee. 

SENIOR  FRESHMEN. 

Honours  in  Sdence^-^First  Rank. — 
John  W.  Martin,  William  Thomas  Lett, 
William  A.  Willock,  Hewitt  Poole,  Edward 
Butler,  Richard  Townsend. 

Second  Rank. — Isaac  Reeves,  Thomas 
BouTchier,  Henry  Graves,  Edward  Purser, 
William  Colles,  Henr^  Jellett,  James  Gol- 
lock,  Thomas  H.  Craig. 

Honours  in  Classics. — First  Rank. — 
John  Cosby,  Thomas  Craig,  Henry  Carr, 
Patrick  Moore,  John  Kells  Ingram,  Thos. 
O'Regan,  Henry  G.  CarroU. 

Second  Rank. — Mr.  Arthur  Moore, 
Thomas  Oveus,  James  Mecredy,  William 
R.  Bailey,  Hugh  Staples  Hamilton,  Thos. 
L.  Stack,  Richard  Cane,  Hewitt  Poole, 
Louis  Perrin,  Edward  Synan,  Charles  Dent 
Bell,  Beaver  H.  Blacker,  Gorges  Irvine, 
John  Stone,  James  GoUock,  Andrew 
O'Callaghan. 

JUNIOR  FRESHMEN. 

Honours  in   Science First    Rank. 

William  Nelson  Handcock,  William  Steele, 
Patrick  Kearney,  Matthew  Collins. 

Second  Rank. — Mr.  Robert  Shaw,  John 
Drury,  John  Walsh,  Frederick  Barry, 
George  Ferdinand  Shaw. 

Honours  in   Classics. — First  Rank. 

Andrew  Faussett,  Thomas  Twigg,  Thomas 
William  Moffett,  John  H.  Duck,  John 
CRegan,  Michael  Howe,  Patrick  Kearney, 
Geoi^e  F.  Shaw. 

Second  Rank. — John  Edward  Wood- 
rooffe,  Piers  e  White,  Joseph  Blared,  Geo. 


J.  Hopkins,  William  Doyle,  Henry  G. 
Groves,  John  Wakely,  Robert  Woods, 
Charles  Lucas  Bell,  C.  P.  Reichel,  H 
Linton,  H.  B.  Archer,  William  G.  Carroll, 
John  Sharkey,  William  Copeland,  Charles 
F.  McCarthy, 

Chakles  Habe,  Sen.  Lee. 

IN  M0DER4T0RES  SENIORES  NOMINANTUR. 

1.  Josephus   Galbraith  ;     2.   Georgius 
Lengfield ;  3.  Roser  North. 

In  Logicis  et  Ethicis. — I.  Hercules  G. 
Macdonnell ;  2.  Gerrard  Irvine  ;  3.  Grave^ 
Cathrew. 

IN  MODERATORES  JUNIOREf  NOMINANTUR. 

In  Disciplinis  Math,  et  Phys. — None. 
In  Logicis  et  Ethicis. — Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Forde,    Johannes  Murray,    Fredericus  M. 
Harke,  Michaelis  Edvardus  Corcoran. 

The  Moderators  in  Classics  will  be  an- 
nounced at  the  end  of  Michaelmas  Term. 
Jac.  M^Cullaoh,  Proc.  Jun. 
Afothecaries'  Hall,  Ireland. — The 
following  judicious  additions  to  the  course 
of  education,  required  from  candidates  for 
the  apprentices'  and  licentiates*  certificate  of 
this  body,  were  made  by  the  council  on  the 
14th  instant : 
^  Ordered— That  on  Rnd  after  the  lut  of  October. 

1840,  there  be  inclnded  in  the  preliininaiy  exami- 
nation for  the  certificate  of  apmreniice  the  first  two 
bookd  of  Eaclid,  Lloyd's  Algeora  as  far  as  ample 
eqnationis  and  the  first  six  books  of  '*'  ^^eiafllfnus, 
or  the  History  of  Charles  the  Twelfth, ,  .  French. 

^  Ordered— That  on  and  after  the  IstoC  October, 

1841,  there  be  required  of  every  candidate  for  th^ 
license  topractUe^  certificates  of  not  less  thaiwtweWe 
months'  hospital  attendance,  and  of  having  assisted 
in  at  least  thirty  cases  of  midwifery  practice. 

*^  By  order  of  the  Council, 
"CHARLES  HENRV  LEET,  M.D.,  &r. 
«  Dublin^  AW.  16, 1839." 

We  particularly  approve  of  the  yielding 
to  the  spirit  of  tne  age  manifested  in  the 
regulation  with  reference  to  the  preliminary 
examinations ;  and  we  congratulate  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Ireland  on  taking  the 
lead  amongst  the  medical  bodies  of  the  em- 
pire, in  affirming  by  its  fiat,  though  in  a  very 
imperfect  manner,  the  necessity  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  modem  knguages,  by  medical 
students.  We  should  hope  that  this  is  but 
breaking  ground,  and  that  the  Council  will 
not  cease  from  its  labours  in  this  respect, 
till  a  complete  course  of  modern  literature 
be  required  from  its  licentiates. 

Received  the  letters  testimonial 
Royal    College    of    Surgeons,     George 
Little  ; 

The  certificate  of  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
David  Hadden. 
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**  It  is  not  hf  the  consolidaticm  or  concentration  of  poiven,  bnt  hj  their  dii^tribntion,  that 
good  government  is  effected.  In  America,  every  state  is  divided  into  comities,  each  to  take  care 
or  what  lies  within  its  local  bonnds ;  each  county  again  into  townships  or  wards,  to  manage 
minuter  details  ;  and  every  ward  into  farms,  to  he  governed  each  by  its  individaal  proprietor. 
Were  we  directed  from  the  capital  when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap,  we  should  soon  want  bread. 
It  is  by  this  partition  of  cares,  descending  in  gradation  from  general  to  particular,  that  the 
mass  of  human  affidrs  may  be  best  governed,  for  tbe  good  and  prosperity  of  alL" — JeffertoHm 


Ths  earliest  demand  which  our  represen- 
tatives will  have  to  make,  when  parliament 
reassembles,  is  that  of  Manicipal  reform. 
Five  years  have  passed  and  gone,  since  the 
corporations  of  England,  of  Scotland,  and  of 
Wales  were  restored  to  their  just  and  an- 
cient purposes.  Every  year  since  then, 
have  we  demanded  the  like  measure  of  res- 
titution ;  but  every  year  has  our  chum 
been  insultingly  refused  ;  and  instead  of 
being  now  in  a  position  to  apply  our  un- 
divided energies  to  the  development  of  new 
resources  in  our  country,  we  are  doomed 
to  struggle  still  for  franchises,  that  every 
nation  in  our  neighbourhood  already  enjoys 
without  questioning. 

But,  bafiBed  though  we  have  hitherto 
been,  there  is  not  one  amongst  us  false- 
hearted enough  to  forego  the  renewed  as- 
sertion of  our  claims,  until  they  shall  have 
been  satisfied  in  full.  The  privileges  of 
self-government  in  our  cities  and  towns, 
are  hoc  too  well  worth  winning  at  any  price, 
to  be  relinquished, no  matterhow  the  fight 
for  them  may  be  prolonged.  We  know 
them  to  be  the  £utest  strong-holds  of  the 
people's  power, — the  best  of  schools  for  the 
people's  teachingp.4he  surest  pledge    of 
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other  benefits,  and  the  best  preparation  for 
them.  We  know  that  firom  the  earliest 
times,  they  have  been  the  rallying  points  of 
resistance  to  oppression.  In  every  land 
where  the  people  made  themselves  re« 
spected,  history  notes  with  care  the  growth 
of  municipal  franchises.  Wherever  art,  or 
industry,  or  liberty  is  chronicled,  there  also 
are  we  told,  how  the  spirit  of  localised  self- 
rule,  under  varied  forms,  *'  struck  its  roots 
downwards,  and  bore  good  fruit  upwards.* 
With  the  freedom  of  each  city,  rose  the 
nationality  and  liberty  of  Greece, — ^her 
heroism,  her  enterprise,  her  feune  ;  and 
with  the  decay  of  the  free  spirit  of 
her  towns,  fell  all  that  was  vigorous 
and  pure  in  her  political  system;  until 
at  length,  degraded  and  unnerved,  she 
sank  before  the  frown  of  the  destroyer. 
Earth-grasping  Rome  herself  was  cradled 
into  strength  by  the  municipal  system,  and 
found  through  the  experience  of  a  thousand 
years  of  rule,  no  wiser  plan  for  maintaining 
through  her  wide  domain  the  benefits  of  order 
and  of  law.  And  as  soon  as  the  wrecks  of 
that  storm,  wKich  so  long  buried  ancient  ci- 
vilization in  absolute  night,  began  to  be 
cleared  away^  men  as  by  instinct  gathered 
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wfte  these  great  changeg  accomplishedy 
than  a  total  restoration  of  the  Scotch  and 
English  municipalities  was  decreed.  It 
was  not  enouffh  to  have  declared  the  mass 
of  the  people  eligible;  their  eligibility 
was  a  farce,  so  long  as  the  self-elected 
corporators  were  suffered  to  kugh  at  the 
law.  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  did  not 
choose  to  be  robbed,  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  any  more  than  by  the  Tirtue  of  its  pro- 
vinous.  They  called  upon  parliament  to 
keep  faith  with  them,  to  fulfil  their  pro- 
mises, and  to  reinstate  them  in  possession 
of  the  government  of  their  own  towns. 
Parliament  obeyed  that  call.  Last  of  all 
came  Ireland's  claim. 

It  was  shown,  that  the  same  system  of 
pecuktion  and  exclusion  had  long  been 
carried  on  here ;  that,  in  disregard  of  the 
decUuratory  acU  of  1793  and  1829,  the 
inhabitants  of  corporate  towns  in  Ireland 
were  taxed  and  ruled,  without  a  shadow 
of  consent  or  responsibility ;  and,  that  not 
merely  all  Catholics  were  deprived  of  their 
rights  of  citisenship,  but  that  every  Protes- 
tant suspected  of  liberal  or  enlightened 
views,  was  aUo  denied  his  legal  privileges. 
The  commissioaers  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  actual  condition  of  the  Irish  cor- 
porations, reported,  "  That  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  close  corporations,  the  per- 
sons compoiiing  them  were  the  mere  no- 
minees of  the  proprietor  of  the  borough ; 
while  in  those  apparently  more  enlarged, 
they  were  admitted  in  support  of  some  par- 
ticular political  interest,  frequently  at  va- 
riance with  the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tancy."— ^p.  16.  "  That  generally,  where 
such  corporations  were  still  in  receipt  of 
tolls  and  customs,  the  freemen  and  other 
members  were  exempted  from  paying 
them.*'— p.  23.  ''  That  in  Athlone  the 
corporation  was  almost  confined  to  the  family 
of  the  proprietor,  Lord  Castlemain  $  and 
that  the  list  of  burgesses  in  1834  were, 
R«  Handcock,  sen.;  R.  Handcock,  jun.; 
Bev.  I.  G.  Handcock,  H.  R.  Handcock, 
G.  Handcock,  C.  Handcock;  R.  Telford, 
R.  Cuppidge,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
Lord  Ashtown,  Hon.  W.  L.  Trench,  and 
L  M.  Daly :  the  first  six  of  the  immediate 
family  of  Lord  Castlemain,  and  Mr.  Daly 
being  the  only  burgess  not  connected  with, 
or  related  to  his  lordship ;  that,  of  the 
twelve,  three  only  were  resident;  and  that 
three  hundred  and  fifty  residents  of  the 
town  baring  applied  to  be  admitted  free- 
men, they  were  ai<Ii  rejected,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  hostile  to  the  Handcock  ia^ 
mily."Uf>p.  126«-ld&    ''  That  in  Dublin  i 


the  exclusion  was  not  confined  to  CathoHcs; 
that,  previous  to  emancipation,  the  being 
known  or  suspected  to  be  friendly  to  their 
claims  was  equally  effective  to  disqualify  a 
Protestant ;  and  that  the  advocacy  of  what 
are  called  liberal  or  popular  principles,  has 
formed,  and  still  forms  a  strong  ground  of 
objection  to  admission  of  freemen.** — 
p.  19«  But  it  is  needless  to  add  further  tes- 
timony. 

Yet  this  is  the  system  which  the  aristo- 
cracy of  England,  and  their  subserrient 
allies  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland,  have  sworn 
to  muntain.  They  have  even  the  effrontery 
to  cry  innovation,  when  we  ask  for  its  re- 
form. Far  be  it  from  us  to  shrink  from 
any  good  thing,  because  this  idiot  cry  is 
raised  against  it;  but  if  innovation  be  a 
charge,  it  lies  with  us  to  make,  not  thenu 
It  is  they  who,  during  their  long  sway  in 
our  country,  have  innovated  upon  every  po- 
litical and  religious  liberty.  We  are  but 
now  beginning  to  recover  those  good  and 
excellent  rights,  against  whose  resumption 
nature  and  justice  will  not  suffer  any  statute 
of  thievish  hmitation  to  run.  In  thi?  great 
cause,  we  need  no  better  ground  to  stand 
upon,  than  "  the  ancient  ways  of  the  consti- 
tution." We  only  ask,  that  the  prindples  on 
which  municipalities  were  primarily  orga- 
nised should  be  adhered  to;  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  ancient  charters  should  be 
enforced;  that  the  spirit  of  the  old  free 
burgher  towns  should  be  awaked  again. 
Here  is,  indeed,  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors ;  and  if  wisdom,  as  our  enemies  be- 
lieve, is  measurable  by  its  antiquity,  we  are 
content  that  they  should  rummage  out  the 
oldest  charters  of  the  towns ;  for  in  them 
they  will,  to  their  confusion,  find  that  very 
principle  of  popular  control,  whose  influence 
we  demand  in  the  reconstruction  of  our 
corporations. 

What  I  is  the  bouness  of  local  govern- 
ment to  be  carried  on  by  the  fitful  ebulli* 
tions  of  the  popular  will?  is  it  to  be  subject 
to  the  capricious  starts  of  popular  frenzy  ? 
Certainly  not ;  and  therefore  we  say,  le- 
gally organise  popular  opinion;  enlist  its 
aid,  its  sanction,  its  co-operation  ;  make  it 
the  free  ally  of  order  and  law ;  enfranchise 
it,  and  thus  disarm  its  enmity.  Do  this, 
and  you  may  rest  assured,  that  when  you 
have  given  popular  feeling  sufficient  chan- 
nels through  which  it  may  quietly  flow, 
you  need  not  apprehend  the  riolence  of  its 
outbreakings.  Give  every  man  something 
to  do ;  make  him  a  position  in  society,  in- 
stead of  driring  him  to  prowl  in  quest  of 
one*    Habituate  men  to  the  use  of  power. 
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gndwited  according  to  fitness  and  desert ; 
but  place  no  barrier  across  the  ascending 
flight  of  steps  that  ought  to  lead  from  the 
unbroken  level  of  the  people,  to  the  highest 
point  of  rule.  Bring  the  mutual  obligations 
of  enforcing  and  obeying  the  law — the  sym- 
pathies of  subject  and  ruler,  home  to  every 
heart.  Enable  men  to  see  the  good  or 
evil  consequences  of  the  acts  they  have 
helped  to  perform,  or  the  confidence  in 
others  whicn  they  have  reposed.  Give  to 
each  little  community  the  power  of  injuring 
itself,  and  it  will  soon  learn  how  to  avoid 
self-harm;  give  it  the  power  of  benefiting 
itself,  and  it  will  soon  find  out  the  way  to 
do  so.  If  all  who  paid  the  tax  had  a  voice 
in  expending  the  tax,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same,  in  the  selection  of  those  who 
should  expend  it,  there  would  be  small  risk 
of  its  being  ill-laid  out.  Every  one  would 
then  know  what  it  was  levied  for ;  if  he 
voted  it,  he  would  watch  to  see  whether  he 
got,  as  a  townsman,  the  worth  of  hb  money 
as  a  taxed  man ;  and  if  he  opposed  its  im- 
position, he  would  be  quite  as  wakeful  to 
any  abuse  that  might  possibly  arise  in  its 
application.  Thus  would  sdf-interest  form 
the  best  and  most  incorruptible  guardian  of 
society,  by  the  simple  allocation  of  its 
cares. 

The  common  sense  of  the  thing  is  so  ob- 
vious, that  if  a  man  will  but  allow  himself 
to  understand  it,  he  cannot  fail  of  appre- 
ciating Its  force.  We  all  admit,  that  a  man 
is  the  person  best  entitled  to  have  the  di- 
rection of  his  own  affairs;  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  are  his  own  affairs ; 
that  no  other  person,  in  the  whole  wide 
world,  can  possibly  have  the  same  daily  and 
hourly  anxiety  in  their  going  on  well,  or 
the  same  never-slumbering  fear  least  they 
should  go  on  badly.  If  he  errs  in  his  judg- 
ment concerning  them,  the  penalty  of  loss 
or  disappointment  follows ;  and  a  lesson  of 
experience  is  thus  inculcated,  which  is  not 
apt  to  be  forgotten.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  acts  wisely  and  prudently,  his  reward  is 
with  him.  Every  clay's  practical  instruction 
is  at  once  brought  freshly  home  to  hinu  in 
a  way  that  no  admonition — no  second-hand 
experience  can  ever  come ;  and  should  he 
not  profit  thereby,  there  is  at  least  this 
great  advantage,  that  nobody  in  the  com- 
munity is  injured  but  himself.  All  this  ap- 
pears so  reasonable  and  palpable,  that  it 
were  waste  of  words  to  dwell  upon  it ;  yet 
go  but  one  step  farther,  and  you  have  the 
principle  of  self-rule  in  the  parish,  the  ba- 
rony, or  the  town.  This  is  the  whole 
mystery  of  popular  power  allocated  to  its 


proper  works,  and  stript^of  the  rags  which 
the  crimes  and  selfish  usurpations  of  aria- 
tocracy  have  doomd  it  to  wear. 

Thus,  and  thus  alone,  can  the  bondage 
of  the  many  be  broken;  thus,  and  thus 
alone,  can  true  freedom  be  secured,  or 
society  be  saved  from  the  terrors  of  con- 
vulsion: for  every  extension  of  political 
rights  is  a  mitigation  of  the  sense  of  poli- 
tical wrongs.  And  this  is  safely  and  prac- 
tically to  be  done,  by  following  out  steadily 
the  simple  principle  of  self-controL  For 
precisely  the  same  reasons,  that  each  indi- 
vidual may  most  properly  be  intrusted  with 
the  government  of  his  own  house,  so  the 
inhabitants  of  each  parish  and  each  town 
may  most  properly  be  intrusted  with  their 
own  muniapal  and  parochial  affairs.  It  is 
not,  that  all  men  are  equally  wise  in  matters 
of  general  concern;  but  that  each  parti- 
cular body  of  men  understand  more  tho- 
roughly the  particular  thmgs  that  particu- 
larly relate  to  themselves,  than  any  other 
body  of  men  (each  one  of  whom  must  have 
affairs  of  his  own  to  look  after)  can  be  ex- 
pected to  uuderstand  them.  Nor  is  it  that 
all  men  are  equally  incorruptible ;  but  that 
'tis  harder  to  bribe  men  to  rob  tbemselv«»s, 
than  it  \%  ould  be  to  bribe  others  to  rob 
them ;  and  that  when  they  choose  from  their 
own  body  any  number  of  members,  to  exe- 
cute their  wishes  regarding  iheir  own  af- 
fairs, they  have  a  more  abiding  motive  to 
see  that  these  persons  do  their  duty,  than 
•all  the  residue  of  the  community  put  to« 
gether  can  have.  This  sense  of  power,  and 
motive  to  use  it  rightly,  bids  each  enfran« 
chised  tax-payer,  in  an  incorporate  district 
or  town,  to  scrutinize  closely  the  purpose 
and  probable  weight  of  the  tax,  when  about 
to  be  bid  on.  He  sets  about  making  in- 
quiries what  the  assessment  proposed  it 
really  for ;  whether  the  *'  new  gaol**  or  the 
«  new  court-house"  is  wanted  by  the  public 
at  large,  or  only  by  the  contractor  and 
builder ;  and  then  he  begins  to  calculate, 
whether  it  were  better  to  vote  for  the  tax, 
and  bear  his  share  of  the  burden,  or  to  vote 
against  the  tax,  and  keep  hb  money  in  his 
pocket.  This  is  the  true  political  eco- 
nomy, and  wondrously  few  are  the  items  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds,  <<  for 
sundries,  &c.^  in  public  accounts  which  are 
subjected  to  the  vigilance  of  popular  con- 
trol. 

Go  a  step  farther,  and  you  have  all  that 
has  ever  been  contended  K>r  as  the  ground- 
work of  national  representation.  The  affairs 
of  the  nation  are  the  proper  objects  of  a 
nation's  regard;  and  as  the  nation  at  large 
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cannot  aet  or  consult,  it  dalentes  to  its 
aenateita  own  authority  for  the  time,  re- 
quiring an  account  and  enforcing  responsi- 
bflity. 

We  demand  the  preservation  and  reform 
of  our  municipal  institutions,  not  merely 
because  they  have  been  renovated  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  but  because  we  stand  m 
actual  need  of  them  as  much,  or  more  than 
the  people  of  either  of  our  feUow-kiuffdoms. 
For  while  we  yield  to  neither  in  the  lore  of 
right,  or  the  ener^  fitted  to  attain  it,  we 
bave,— 4han1uto  the  beneficent  laws  our  fa- 
thers bent  under,— work  to  accomplish  that 
they  reck  not  of,  ere  we  can  hope  to  sit 
down  by  our  clear  hearths  contentedly. 
The  whole  framework  of  society  in  Ireland 
is  dislocated ;  the  whole  system  is  in  pro- 
gress of  change.  Partial  modifications  but 
entail  the  necessity  for  others ;  **  less  than 
thorough  wiU  not  do  it."  Public  leelinff  is 
sound  enough,  but  it  is  unorganised.  The 
law  has  given  it  no  employment— it  has  no 
authorized  or  permanent  part  to  perform ; 
and  hence,  those  who  honour  it  most  are 
doomed  to  see  it  alternately  wasted  to  no 
purpose,  or  starting  into  unsustained  and 
violent  action. 

And  why  not  let  it  go  to  sleep?— cry  the 
hypocrite  crew,  who  tremble  at  its  slumber- 
ing power.  Not  vef,  good  sirs ;  the  quiet 
time  will  come,  but  assuredly  not  now. 
What!  would  ye  drug  us  into  shameful  ac- 

Suiescence,  while  penury  is  crying  up  and 
own  the  land, — awhile  the  sweat-fruit  of 
millions  is  drawn  away,  to  be  squandered 
we  kuow  not  where  ?  Shall  public  feeling 
sleep  while  privileges  enjoyed  by  every  ft'ee 
country  of  Europe  or  America  are  denied 
US  ?  But  it  is  idle  to  enumerate  our  wants ; 
ye  know  them  well,  high,  haughty  lords  of 
England.  They  are  our  misery,  and  your 
shame;  but  they  are  our  cause,  the  cause  of 
a  great  and  growing  nation ;  and  its  feeling 
never  had  less  inclination  to  subside  into 
torpor,  than  at  the  present  hour. 

We  have  proved  what  public  opinion  can 
do,  even  without  the  help  of  that  popular 
organization  which  we  are  now  demanding. 
Do  you  wish  to  drive  us  into  self-oganiza- 
tion  again  ?  Or  are  you  so  besotted  by 
the  lust  of  power,  so  blind  to  the  only 
chance  still  left  you  of  retaining  in  a  miti- 
gated form  the  overgrown  prerogatives  you 
still  possess,  as  to  imagine  the  enthu- 
aastic  resentment  of  an  associated  people, 
less  difficult  to  deal  with,  than  the  municipal 
expresuons  of  popular  opinion.  You  fear 
ttitation,  so  well  you  may  ;  *<  'tis  conscience 
that  makes  cowards  of  us  alL'^      Yet  there 


were  litUe  danger  even  to  you,  if  tou  had 
but  the  courage  to  do  that  which  is  just 
But  is  it  honest,  is  it  just,  is  it  prudent  to 
abet  that  wholesale  system  of  exdnsion  and 
of  fraud,  whereby,  m  defiance  of  every 
law,  the  government  of  every  town  in  the 
kingdom  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  contemp- 
tible and  irresponsible  lew  ?  When  a  peo- 
ple have  been  roused  to  look  such  things  in 
the  face,  their  voice  will  be  heard,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not.  We  know  you  don't 
like  it — but  what  is  to  be  done  r  If  you 
refuse  them  a  suffrage,  you  must  hear  their 
shout.  Think  you,  were  it  not — ^we  don't 
say  pleasanter— but  a  little  wiser — to  en- 
birge  the  pale  of  political  right,  than  to 
tell  us,  too  often,  that  we  shall  never 
enter  it  ? 

'*  But  the  country  needs  repose  ;  let  it 
only  rest,  and  all  will  yet  ffo  welL"  Yes,  let 
the  outcast  who  is  sick  of  unavailing  impor- 
tunity, and  who,  chill  with  want,  cries  aloud 
for  food  and  shelter,  lie  down  on  the  bare 
earth,  and  sleep  away  the  wants  you  will  not 
relieve.  Will  your  apprehensions  cool  his 
fever  ;  you  have  shut  the  door  in  his  fiu^e, 
but  will  that  stifle  his  misery,  or  calm  his 
brain  ?  What  wonder  if  the  outcast  from 
his  birth  should  seem  to  you  a  UrrtbU^  per- 
chance a  frantic  one  ;  that,  driven  to  seek 
a  dwelling-place  with  sorrow  and  with  death, 
hb  voice  should  be  fearful  in  your  ears, 
when  he  curses  his  lot,  or  looks  upon  his 
shame.  Yet,  is  he  a  man  and  a  brother  ; 
and  yet,  were  the  doom  of  his  slavery  re- 
voked, and  the  demon  of  his  misery  cast 
out,  would  he  be  found  clothed  and  in  his 
right  mind. 

The  question  of  Irish  corporation  reform 
ought  finally  to  be  determined,  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  session.  But  if  parliament 
desire  to  terminate  the  discontent  and  bit- 
terness, which  its  protracted  discussion  have 
caused  in  this  country,  they  must  embody 
in  whatever  measure  they  enact,  the  sound 
and  healthy  principles  of  popular  control. 
The  day  of  compromise  is  past.  The 
people  know  what  is  their  due,  and  will  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  it.  We  have 
delegated  authority  to  no  minbter  or  party, 
to  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  our  cJaims. 
Corporations  must  be  refounded  and  re- 
formed, and  the  principle  of  them  extended 
to  counties  as  well  as  towns,  before  there 
can  be  one  houi^s  content  in  Ireland.  Self- 
taxation  and  self-protection  are  the  home- 
rights  of  the  people ;  and  they  are  a  thousand 
times  more  important,  more  requisite,  and 
more  capable  of  working  out  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  country  firom  its  present  abject 
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statey  than  the  notable  privilege  of  sending 
one  hundred  and  five  representatives  to 
England,  year  after  year,  to  be  ouUvoted 
upon  every  Irish  question. 

It  18  no  longer  a  question  of  party  ;— ^ 
such  it  might  possibly  have  been  considered 
in  1835.  But  the  qoestion  has  irrevocably 
assumed  another  aspect ;  and  whether  for- 
tunately or  unfortunately,  it  has  been,  and 
must  now  be,  fought  as  one  of  inter-national 
faith,  and  eqni-national  right.  The  aris- 
tocracy of  England  and  their  foul-mouthed 
Eress  have  raised  the  insulting  cry  of  out- 
iwry  against  our  people ;  the  declaration 
has  gone  forth,  in  breach  of  every  compact, 
in  d^egard  of  every  pledge,  in  defiance  of 
every  right  natural  or  constitutional.  It  is 
idle  to  call  such  expressions  of  opinion,  re- 
echoed by  majorities  o^  those  who  say  they 
are  the  representatives  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, and  unrepudiated  by  them, — ^it  is  idle 
to  pretend,  that  these  reiterated  edicts  of 
irresponsible  power  are  the  casual  vehe- 
mence of  party.  Were  the  retention  of 
corporations  as  worthless  as  it  is  valuable — 
were  they  of  as  little  consequence  as 
they  are.  indispensable  to  the  creation 
of  good  government  amongst  us,  we  could 
not  now  abandon  the  ground  of  national 
honour,  to  which  our  opponents  have  driven 
OS.  But  when  to  every  high  feeling  the  most 
practical  sense  of  interest  is  joined,  and 
when  these  impulses  actuate  a  great  and  pow- 
erful people,  the  result  is  certain.  In  spite 
of  all  their  swaggering  vaunts,  we  made 
them  gulp  their  menaces  and  vows  before  ; 
and  we  will  compel  them  to  swallow  the 
same  bitter  dose  again.  They  may  pro- 
crastinate, they  may  parley,  they  may 
squabble  about  the  terms ;  they  may  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  when  the  door  of  reluctant 
concession  stands  ajar,  get  up,  as  in  18299 
the  hypocritical  cry  of  «*  conciUation.*'  But 
we  have  felt  the  hoof  too  long^  to  be  caught 
by  this  miserable  cunning.  Five  years  in- 
solent denial  of  justice  has  worn  out  all 
delusion  on  the  matter ;  and  as  we  have 
been  taught,  that  all  we  can  ever  get  is  what 
we  can  wrin?  from  their  dissensions,  or 
their  lust  of  official  power — so  it  will  be  our 
amusement  to  kugh  in  that  man's  face,  who 
shall  ever  talk  to  us  of  gratitude.  No, 
they  have  decreed  that  no  tie  of  softness  or 
of  kindness  shall  bind  us  in  amity,;  they 
have  cultured  suspicion  and  distrust  with 
matchless  assiduity;  we  forgive,  but  a  na- 
tion is  not  at  liberty  to  forget. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  Union  we  were^ 


of  course,  mere  savages;  but  after  that, 
new  honours  awaited  us.  We  were  to  be 
admitted  to  a  full  and  complete  participa* 
tion  of  all  the  honours,  burdens,  emolu- 
ments, and  franchises  of  Great  Britain. 
Savages  could  not  be  expected  to  pay  equal 
taxes;  but  consolidate  exchequers,  write 
down  all  men  without  distinction  citizens, 
and  then  the  disproportion  of  means  be- 
tween rich  and  poor,  could  not  form  any 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  sweeping  assimila- 
tion.  Grrattan  and  jPonsonby  asked  what  se« 
cnrity  there  would  be  given,  for  the  equal- 
ization of  liberties  ?  "  British  honour^'  was 
the  reply ;  whereat  Curran  laughed  loud  and 
bitterly.  But  even  he  could  never  have 
imagined,  that  within  forty  years,  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  should  openly  be  proclaimed 
an  *^  alien"  multitude,  unfit  and  unworthy  to 
exercise  the  rights  of  municipal  government; 
and  that  such  a  proclamation,  made  by  a 
man  who  had  filled,  and  may  fill  again  the 
highest  trust  under  the  crown,  should  in  the 
united  parliament  be  received  with  ^  loud 
and  long  continued  cheers.'' 

Call  not  these  things  the  transient  heats 
of  party ;  the  test  is  plain.  Would  any 
man,  no  matter  who  or  what  he  might  be, 
dare  to  tell  the  middle  classes  of  England 
that  they  were  below  the  level  of  consti- 
tutional freedom?  Or  if  any  man  were 
fool-hardy  enough  to  say  so,  in  the  madness 
of  party  passion,  would  he  be  tolerated  for 
one  hour  as  a  minister  of  state  ?  How 
would  the. Commons  of  England  answer 
such  an  outrage,  if  offered  to  their  consti- 
tuents ?  And  how  did  they  answer  it  when 
offered  to  us  ? 

Do  the  people  of  England  care  for  these 
things  ?  We  know  not ;  this  only  we  know, 
that  when  they  asked  for  the  reform  of 
their  municipalities,  we  did  not  stand  silent 
or  aloof.  Against  every  attempt  to  cheat 
them  of  the  full  and  fair  measure  of  justice 
they  demanded,  our  representatives  fought 
side  by  side  with  theirs;  and  they  have  now 
for  five  years  been  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
the  victory,  we  thus  helped  to  win  for  them. 
And  what  has  been  our  recompense  ?  They 
have  stood  by,  if  not  indifferent,  at  least 
unmoved ;  they  have  gained  all,  heard  all, 
and  for  us  done  nothing.  Be  it  so ;  as  our 
sufferings  have  been  unshared,  so  will  our 
triumph  be  the  prouder.  That  triumph 
cannot  be  now  far  distant ;  and  come  when 
it  may,  to  utter  one  reproach,  however 
merited^  were  unworthy  of  us,  and  of  our 
cause. 
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▲  PILGRIMAGE  TO  CANTEBBUBT. 


<<  A  nLORiMAOB  to  Canterbury  I''  Have 
not  those  words  a  powerful  effect  on  your 
imagination,  gentle  reader?  Do  they  not 
conjure  up  before  your  ^<  mind's  eye**  the 
goodhr  comnany  that  once  on  a  time  (if 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  is  to  be  believed)  set 
forth  from  the  <<  Tabard,  in  Southwarke?'' 
Do  you  not  behold  them  soberly  pacing 
through  the  outer  gate  of  that  famed  hos- 
tehry — the  knight,  renowned  both  in 
<<  Christendom  and  Heathenesse^"  accom- 
panied by  the  gay  young  squire  his  son, 
who 

^ ^'collide  MNigM  make  and  wdl  endite» 

JoQf  td  and  eke  donee,  and  well  ponrtraT  aod 
write," 

and  attended  by  a  sturdy  yeoman,  clad  in 
*^  coat  and  hoode  of  green,"  and  armed  with 
**  mighty  bow  and  sheaf  of  peacock  ar- 
rows i**  the  gentle  prioress,  Madame  Eglan- 
tine, 


-  «o  charitable  and  to  piteoni, 


She  voald  weep  if  that  nhe  saw  a  moose 
Caught  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  dead^  or  bledde;*' 

the  merchant  with  his  **  forked  beard;**  the 
learned  "clerk  of  Oxenforde;"  the  Ser- 
jeant of  the  kiwe,  wary  and  wise;"  the 
«  Franklin,"  whose  hospitable 

*^ table,  dormant  in  bin  hall  alway. 

Stood  ready  covered  all  the  longe  day ;" 

the  comely  "  wife  of  Bath,"  in  scarlet  hose 
and  broad-leafed  hat;  the  pious  parish 
priest;  the  stout  miller;  the  choleric 
reeve  ;  and  the  many  others  who  made  up 
that  immortal  groupe,  and  who  beguiled  the 
weary  way  with  many  a  merry  jest  and 
pleasant  tale?  It  is  not,  however,  of 
Chaucer's  Pilgrimage  that  I  am  about  to 
write,  but  of  one  which  took  place  some 
two  years  since;  aye,  even  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  of  ours,  and  in  which  I  was 
myself  a  sharer. 

The  Whitsun  holidays  of  1837  having 
arrived,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  school- 
boys and  school-girls,  dandng-masters  and 
members  of  parliament,  and  the  young  men 
of  our  party  having  gone  to  spend  them  at 
Brighton,  my  father  proposed  that  C.  and 
I  should  accompany  him  in  an  excursion 
to  Canterbury.  To  this  we  gave  our  wil- 
ling consent,  and  next  morning  set  out ;  not, 
alas!  on  prancing  war-steeds  or  ambling 
palfreys,  but  enjoying  the  ignoble  ease  and 
comfort  of  a  modern  travelling  carriage. 
In  one,  and  hut  one  point,  did  our  depar- 
ture smack  of  romance    it  was  heraldedf 


like  that  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  by  a 
storm  of  *'  thunder,  lightning,  and  of  rain !" 
A  most  seasonable  storm  it  proved  to  be ; 
not  only  Jaying  the  dust  on  the  roads,  but 
(as  the  post-boy  phrased  it)  *<  taking  the 
bitterness  out  of  tbe  air,"  and  giving  new 
brightness  to  the  tender  green  of  the  fields. 
No  one  who  has  not  experienced  it  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  exquisite  pleasure  an 
occasional  escape  to  the  country  affords  to 
those  who,  like  us,  have  been  obliged  to 
take  patience  per  force  while  the  I^ndon 
winter  (commencing  in  February,  and 
sometimes  not  concluded  in  July,)  drags 
its  slow  length  along.  As,  leaving  the 
densely  peopled  suburbs,  and  the  ^  city's 
dull  tumult"  far  behind,  we  drove  over  the 
open  expanse  of  Blackheath,  what  life,  and 
hope,  and  happiness  was  in  the  breexe  1  It 
seemed  to  bring  with  it  all  soothing  thoughts 
and  sweet  recollections,  and  to  dispose  oar 
minds  to  receive  pleasure  from  every  object 
which  presented  itself.  The  heath  was  gay 
with  groupes  of  children  riding  donkies, 
and  gipsies  in  their  short  red  cloaks,  appa- 
rently en  route  for  the  great  Whitsun  £air 
held  annually  at  Greenwich.  On  we  went 
through  a  pleasing  country;  now  driving 
up  a  gentle  ascent,  now  passing  through  a 
shady  lane,  now  coming  out  upon  an  open 
common — the  noble  Thames,  covered  with 
shipping  of  all  nations,  still  winding  in  the 
distance.  We  stopped  to  dine  and  sleep 
at  Rochester,  and  spent  the  evening  ram- 
bling about  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  most 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  height  (lately 
planted  with  trees,  and  laid  out  with  much 
taste  as  a  public  walk,)  above  the  river,  and 
commandmg  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and 
the  adjacent  country.  This  castle  is  said 
to  have  been  built  soon  after  the  Norman 
conquest,  stood  many  sieges,  and,  before  the 
invention  of  gunpowder,  was  reckoned  a 
very  strong  fortress. 

Next  morning  we  left  Rochester,  and 
proceeded  towards  Canterbury.  The  day 
was  showery,  with  now  and  then  a  half  hour 
of  brilliant  sunshine,  altogether  resembling 
more  the  **  uncertain  glories  of  April"  than 
the  weather  naturally  expected  in  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  Still  the  spring,  which  had 
been  unusually  backward  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  showed  herself  much  more 
favourably  in  this  quarter.  The  fields  were 
thickly  sprinkled  with  primroses— here  and 
there  a  violet  peeped  from  under  the  hedge; 
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the  hawthorn  flui^  its  sweetness  on  the  air, 
and  the  cherry  orchards  were  gay  with 
clusters  of  snowy  blossoms.  At  a  later 
period,  the  hop  grounds  must  have  added 
considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene; 
but,  at  this  early  season,  their  bare  poles 
presented  but  an  unsightly  spectacle.  Mid- 
way between  Rochester  and  Canterbury, 
we  passed  an  old  mansion,  built  of  red 
brick,  faced  with  white,  in  the  style  common 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  and  stand- 
ing in  a  neglected  demesne,  the  very  picture 
of  desolation  and  decay.  The  post-boy  in- 
formed us  it  was  called  Nash  Court,  and 
that  it  had  been  the  subject  of  a  Chancery 
suit  (still  undecided)  for  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years,  which  quite  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  its  state  of  ruin ! 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we 
reached  the  summit  of  a  bill,  whence  we 
discerned  the  ancient  city  of  Canterbury 
lying  beneath  us — the  spires  of  many 
churches  visible,  but  those  of  the  cathedral 
towering  proudly  above  the  rest.  The  rain 
now  beginning  to  fall  very  heavily,  we 
drove  rapidly  down  the  hill,  and  entering 
the  city  by  a  fine  old  gateway,  proceeded 
to  the  hotel,  where  the  weather  kept  us 
prisoners  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  business  of  dinner  (no  unimportant 
one  to  hungry  travellers)  being  despatched, 
we  beguiled  the  long  evening  by  discussing 
the  character  and  history  of  the  great  saint, 
aud  no  less  illustrious  patriot,  whose  me- 
mory is  Canterbury's  proudest  boast.  This 
is  a  favourite  topic  with  my  father — one  on 
which  he  has  read  and  thought  much ;  and, 
as  he  now  rapidly  sketched  •  the  principal 
events  of  St.  Thomas's  life,  his  enthusiasm 
communicated  itself  to  us,  and  we  joined 
him  in  deploring  the  strange  ignorance 
which  to  this  day  prevails  on  this  subject  in 
Enghind.  That  Thomas-a-Becket  was  an 
"  arrogant  priest,"  a  "  turbulent  and  selfish" 
defier  of  his  sovereign — that  when  he  was 
murdered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  he  richly 
deserved  his  fate,  is  a  ''popular  fallacy,"  in- 
culcated by  almost  every  modem  historian, 
from  the  voluminous  writer  of  quartos  to  the 
compiler  of  ^  abridgments,"  adorned  with 
woodcuts,  to  attract  the  attention  of  infant 
readers.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Hume,  in  religion  an  infideU  in 
politics  an  absolutist,  should  have  vilified 
the  character  of  Thomas ;  but  that  writers 
who  advocate  popular  principles  should  join 
in  the  cuckoo  cry,  is  indeed  amazing,  or 
would  be  so,  if  the  horror  of  Popery,  im- 
bibed ahnost  with  their  mothers'  milk,  and 
carefuDy  cherished  throughout  the  course 


of  their  education^  did  not  account  for 
and  in  some  degree  excuse  it.  Viewed 
through  the  mist  which  their  early  preju« 
dices  have  raised,  every  action  of  Becket 
becomes  distorted;  and  the  noble  firmness 
with  which  he  resisted  the  arbitrary  en- 
croachments of  Henry  the  Second  upon 
the  rights  of  the  church  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people  passes  either  totally  unheeded, 
or  is  made  matter  of  reproach  by  those  very 
men  who  are  most  vehement  in  approval  of 
the  seven  Protestant  bishops  that,  in  1688, 
refused  obedience  to  James  the  Second's 
illegal  order  of  reading  in  the  churches  the 
declaration  of  freedom  of  conscience  I  This 
is  not  the  place,  nor  is  mine  the  pen  to  do 
justice  to  the  memory  of  Thomas-a-BeckeL 
Let  me  hope  that  some  abler  advocate 
may,  ere  long,  undertake  the  task,  and 
show,  by  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  that 
(whether  or  not  entitled  to  the  honours  of 
saintship)  he  possesses,  as  a  high-principled 
and  true-hearted  lover  of  his  country,  a 
just  claim  to  the  respect  and  esteem  of  every 
honest  Englishman. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  which  arose  bright  and  beautiful 
as  we  could  have  desired  it,  we  bent  our 
steps  towards  the  chief  object  of  our  pil- 
grimage— the  cathedral.  It  is  a  Urge  and 
noble  building,  in  the  style  which  is  com- 
monly called  Gothic,  and  has  been  for  the 
last  fourteen  years  undergoingrepairs,  under 
the  direction  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 
These  repairs  are,  generally  speaking,  con- 
ducted with  taste  and  judgment;  for  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  towers  having  become 
ruinous,  it  was  taken  down,  and  they  are 
now  rebuilding  it  on  the  model  of  the  se- 
cond tower,  which  is  in  perfect  preservation. 
In  the  interior,  the  colouring  of  the  painted 
ceilings,  which  had  faded  from  age,  has  been 
renewed,  the  ancient  designs  being  carefully 
preserved.  Some  of  these  are  most  grace- 
ful, and  the  colours  exquisitely  blended. 
Our  guide,  an  intelligent  girl,  daughter  of 
the  sexton,  first  conducted  us  to  the  spot 
where  St.  Thomas  was  murdered,  and  which 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  *^  The  Mar- 
tyrdom." It  is  in  a  side  transept,  into 
which  a  door  opens  from  the  cloisters,  (still 
standing,)  which  communicated  at  the  other 
extremity  with  the  archiepiscopal  palace. 
Along  these  cloisters,  and  through  this 
door,  passed  the  boly  archbishop  to  attend 
vespers  on  the  fatal  evening  of  hb  death, 
although  he  had  previously  received  a  threa- 
tening visit  from  Brito,  Tracy,  Morville, 
and  Fitz  Urse,  and  knew  that  they  thirsted 
for  bis  bloodf    To  tb^  renonstrances  of 
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hifl  chaphuns  and]  domestics,  who  implored 
of  him  either  to  remain  within  the  palace, 
or  to  permit  them  to  fasten  the  doors  of 
the  cnurch,  he  replied,  that  the  fear  of 
death  should  not  make  him  neglect  his  re- 
ligious duties,  nor  would  he  allow  the 
church  to  be  turned  into  a  citadel.  On 
entering  the  cathedral,  he  went,  as  was  his 
custom,  to  pray  in  '<  Our  Ladye's  Chapel,** 
directly  opposite  the  door  from  the  cloisters. 
He  had  but  just  come  out  from  it,  when  the 
murderers,  with  a  numerous  train  of  armed 
followers,  descending  ft'om  the  principal  part 
of  the  church  by  a  flight  of  steps  which 
still  remain — entered  the  transept  crying  out 
"  Where  is  the  traitor  ? "  Keceiving  no 
answer,  one  of  them  said,  ^'  Where  is  the 
archbishop  ?  "  when  Thomas  advancing,  re- 
plied '*  Here  am  I,  the  archbishop,  but  no 
traitor  I "  To  their  threats  of  instant  death, 
he  answered  by  declaring  his  readiness  to 
die  "  for  God,  for  justice,  and  the  liberty 
of  his  church  ;  **  and  kneeling,  offered  him- 
self to  their  swords.  Of  all  the  monks  and 
ecclesiastics,  composing  the  archbishop's 
suite, '  but  one,  a  priest  named  £dmund 
Grim,  interposed  between  him  and  the 
assassins,  and  in  doing  so  received  a 
blow  which  nearly  severed  his  right  arm 
from  his  body.  The  murderers  now  re- 
doubled their  fury,  and  cleaving  Thomas's 
head  with  repeated  blows,  he  fell  and  ex- 
pired at  the  foot  of  St.  Benedict's  altar. 
As  we  looked  around,  where  every  object 
corresponding  with  these  details,  long  fami- 
liar to  our  minds,  impressed  us  with  an 
overpowering  sense  of  reality,  we  felt  what 
a  difference  there  is  between  reading  the 
narrative  of  an  event,  and  standing  in  the 
place  where  it  occurred.  A  deep  feeling 
of  reverence,  almost  amounting  to  awe, 
crept  over  us  as  we  gased  on  the  stone 
which  marks  the  spot  where  the  martyr 
fell,  and  as  we  passed  from  thence  into 
the  beautiful  though  deserted  chapel  of 
our  Ladye,  the  echo  of  his  last  words 
seemed  to  sound  in  our  ears,  "  I  am  ready 
to  die  for  God,  for  justice,  and  for  the  b- 
berty  of  his  church."  We  next  visited  the 
choir,  the  beauty  of  which  is  much  injured 
by  the  removal  of  the  high  altar,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  very  small  unadorned  com- 
munion table.  Beyond  the  choir,  and  just 
behind  the  high  altar  stood  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas ;  the  steps  which  led  up  to  it  are 
worn  in  a  surprising  degree  by  the  foot- 
step of  the  countless  pi^rims  who  yearly 
visited  it ;  and  the  stone  in  front  where  they 
knelt  to  prajr  is  deeply  bdented.  A  litUe 
firther   on  is  a  small  chapel  called  SU 


Thomases  crown,  where  was  formerly  pre- 
served part  of  his  skull,  and  other  relies. 
In  this  chapel  stands  a  rude  chair  of  gray 
stone,  said  to  be  that  in  which  the  kings  of 
Kent  were  anciently  crowned,  and  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  consecrated.  Onr 
guide  now  pointed  out  to  us  the  tombs  of 
several  of  these  archbishops — of  Chichely, 
the  founder  of  All  SouFs  college,  Oxford  ; 
the  fellows  of  which  are  bound  by  the 
terms  of  their  foundation  to  keep  his  mona- 
ment  in  repair.  This  they  punctually  per- 
form, but  I  have  not  heard  that  they  are 
equally  exact  in  executing  another  clause 
which  enjoins  them  to  offer  up  masses  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul!  The  tomb  of 
Stephen  Langton,  the  patriot  archbishop, 
who  joined  the  barons  in  obtaining  Magna 
Charta  from  the  tyrant  John,  was  foil  of  in- 
terest for  us,  and  with  mingled  pain  and 
pleasure  we  saw  that  of  Cardinal  Pole,  tlie 
last  Catholic  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  a  truly  good  and  great  man,  whose  ad- 
vice it  would  have  been  well  for  his  kins- 
woman queen  Mary  had  she  followed.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  that  no  Protestant  arch* 
bishop  has  ever  been  interred  in  this  cathe- 
dral. The  people  of  Canterbury  tell  you 
gravely,  that  St.  Thomas-a-Becket  would 
not  allow  it !  In  the  aisle  is  a  fine  monu- 
ment to  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  Upon 
it,  is  his  effigy  in  bronse,  in  full  armour 
with  hi^  vizor  up.  Hb  features  are  ex- 
tremely handsome,  his  figure  small  but  well- 
shaped.  Above,  hang  his  shield,  helmet, 
gloves,  and  surcoat;  the  latter,  made  of  leo- 
pard's skin,  and  embroidered  vnihfUurs  de  /u, 
b  dropping  to  pieces,  and  the  former  are  much 
rusted,  stul  they  are  highly  interesting  relics. 
A  sword  lies  by  him,  on  the  tomb,  said 
to  be  a  fac  simile  of  his  own  redoubted 
weapon,  which  Oliver  Cromwell  took  away. 
For  the  authenticity  of  this  latter  &ct  I  do 
not  vouch,  having  m  the  course  of  my  ex- 
perience in  visiting  English  churches  and 
cathedrals,  uniformly  found  old  Noll  made 
the  scape-goat  for  all  dilapidations  and  de- 
vastations posterior  to  the  reformation. 
Henry  the  Eighth,  to  be  sure,  did  not  leave 
him  a  ffreat  deal  to  do  in  that  way,  and  he 

Sluff  King  Hal)  is  made  responsible  for 
e  disappearance  of  certain  jewels  from 
the  crown  whieh  encircles  the  <' sable 
warrior^s^  hehnet*  As  we  say  in  Ireland, 
both  were  "  good  warrants^  for  taking  any- 
thing they  could  lay  their  hands  on  1  The 
monument  of  Henry  the  Fourth  is  very  near 
that  of  his  undo,  the  Black  Prince;  it  is  well 
that  there  are  no  resentments  in  the  grave, 
or  one  might  suppose  the  rest  of  the  latter 
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distqrbedy  by  the  Tidiiity  of  the  treacherous 
kinsmaiiy  who  deposed  and  probably  mur- 
derd,  his  son,  Richard  the  Second.  The 
figures  of  Heniy  and  his  Queen,  which  lie 
side  by  side  in  their  royal  robes  upon  this 
tomb,  being  of  marble,  have  suffered  much 
more  from  the  effects  of  Ume,  and  in  this 
respect  contrast  strongly  with  the  effigy  of 
the  Black  Prince,  which  being  of  bronze, 
IS  still  as  perfect  as  the  first  day  it  was 
erected.  I  do  not  remember  any  other 
monument  worthy  of  notice  excepting  a 
curious  one  of  the  Duchess  of  Clarence, 
who  is  represented  with  her  first  husband, 
the  Earl  of  Somerset,  on  her  left  hand,  while 
her  second  husband,  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
(I  suppose  in  compliment  to  his  superior 
rank,)  is  honoured  with  a  place  on  her  right ! 
We  now  risited  the  cloisters,  which  are  in 


▼ery  good  preservation,  and  the  chapter- 
house which  opens  from  the  cloisters,  and 
is  a  large  apartment,  not  unlike  West- 
minster Hall,  (and  like  it  roofed  with  Irish 
oak,)  but  though  very  handsome,  yet  in- 
ferior both  in  size  and  magnificence  to  that 
beautiful  edifice.  Giving  one  lingering 
fflance  to  the  <'  martyrdom,"  that  interest- 
ing scene  of  a  bloody  tragedy,  we  bade 
farewell,  perhaps  for  ever,  to  the  ancient 
cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  to  the  city.  We  returned  that 
evening  to  London,  highly  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  we  bad  spent  the  Whitsun 
holidays,  and  determined  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives  to  boast  that  we,  in  common  with 
many  a  prince  and  baron  bold,  and  many  a 
noble  spirit  of  the  olden  time,  had  gone  a 
pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  ! 
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Hb  stood  before  the  altar  bigh. 

His  manly  brow  upraised  to  lieaveD, 

The  soldier's  pride  beamed  in  his  eye, 
His  thoughts  were  to  his  coontry  given. 

He  loved  not,  of  the  things  of  earth, 

Aught  save  the  land  that  gave  him  birth. 

n. 

The  hero  stood  not  there  alone, 

A  noble  boy  was  by  his  side, 
Within  whose  eye  a  spirit  shone. 

Bold  as  his  bther's  glance  of  pride  ; 
Thoogh  childhood's  years  were  scarcely  flown, 
Oh  !  seldom  yonth  snch  look  might  own. 


III. 

And  there  they  stood— the  haughty  sire. 

The  son  with  scarce  less  haughty  brow. 
To  breathe  to  heaven,  in  words  of  fire, 

His  patriot  spirit  in  that  tow  ; 
By  which  he  swore,  whatever  his  fate. 
To  Rome  and  Rome's,  eternal  hate ! 

IV. 
Long  after,  when  in  manhood's  prime, 

He  led  her  armien  forth  to  light, 
Did  Carthage  bless  th'  anspidons  time 

He  vowed  to  combat  for  her  right ; 
While  Rome  bewailed,  in  tears  of  blood, 
The  honr  he  at  that  altar  stood. 


V, 


Oh!  ihas  should  ev'ry  patriot  lead 
His  children  to  the  Godhead's  shrine, 

And  swear  them,  standing  there,  to  bleed 
For  rights,  by  freedom  stamped  divine, — 

To  die,  or  set  their  country  free, 

The  martyred  priests  of  liberty  1  B. 
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LIFE   AND  TIMES   OF   HENBT   OBATTAN.* 


Thb  history  of  Grattan  is  the  history  of 
ftn  epoch.  It  is  the  hutory  of  a  period 
when  the  nation  and  the  man  rose  together, 
in  one  effort  and  achievement  of  unequalled 
majesty  and  power,  and  for  a  moment,  as  it 
were,  stood  shadowless  in  the  glory  they 
had  together  made.  Never  did  man  or 
people  more  nobly  found  the  freedom  of  a 
country.  Never  was  freedom,  once  won,  so 
vreakly  forfeited.  Time  has  marked  the 
event  deeply  and  proudly  upon  our  annab; 
but  there  we  trace  also  the  nation  tottering 
in  the  very  hour  of  its  triumph,  and  behold 
the  champion  without  taint  sinking  even 
before  his  country.  By  no  effectual  act 
did  Ireland  from  that  hour,  in  the  same 
spirit,  proceed  to  secure,  consolidate,  ex- 
tend, or  protect  the  independence  it  had 
asserted,  and  never,  after  that  hour,  did 
Grattan  asain  hold  the  place  of  its  undis- 
puted leader  I  The  most  strange  and  me- 
lancholy spectacle  of  baffled  hope,  of  ne- 
glected power,  of  unsteady  unguided  zeal, 
of  absurd  ambition,  of  reckless  faction,  of 
beduped  weakness,  of  ignorance,  incapacity, 
neglect,  corruption,  dissension  and  degrada- 
tion, ever  presented  by  a  nation  and  its 
leaders,  is  that  which  shortly  followed. 
Looking  back  to  that  period  as  one  on 
which  the  mind  could  pause  with  less  of 
pain,  if  not  unmixed  satisfaction,  a  people 
heretofore  without  motive,  have  naturally 
regarded  its  brilliant  dawn  and  benefits, 
however  momentary,  with  something  of  a 
lofty,  though  saddened  pleasure— a  sort  of 
passionless  pride,  that  did  not  scan  with  much 
care  the  elements  and  causes  of  the  fatal 
catastrophe  whiih  followed  ;  but  looking  to 
it  for  instruction,  the  thoughtful  mind  drinks 
a  bitter,  though  wholesome  draught  of  ex- 
perience. 

In  the  memorable  words  of  Pitt,  sustained 
by  the  testimony  of  Lord  Clare,  **  England 
had  contrived  to  deprive  Ireland  of  the  use 
of  her  own  resources,  and  render  her  sub- 
servient to  British  interests  and  opulence,'* 
from  the  period  of  the  first  connexion  of 
the  countries.  This  was  especially  true  of 
the  interval  which  succeeded  the  revolution 
of  1688,  or  rather  the  Treaty  of  Limerick. 
The  violation  of  that  national  compact,  fol- 
lowed by  the  enactment  of  the  Penal  Laws, 


placed  the  great  body  of  the  people  nnder 
the  hoof  of  the  most  cruel,  /)igoUed,  and 
rapacious  party  that  ever  held  power  in 
a  civilized  age  and  nation,  *<  who  were  re- 
warded" (in  the  phrase  of  an  accomplished 
and  able  writerf)  **  with  the  whole  patro- 
nage of  the  state,  for  becoming  the  gaolers  of 
the  people."  The  result  of  this  was,  that 
the  designs  of  England  were  blindly  pro- 
moted by  this  party,  which  was  then  too 
iffnorant  and  short-sighted  to  perceive  the 
mtimate  consequences  upon  even  its  own 
peculiar  interests.  At  first  our  remaining 
manufactures  were  extinguished  by  Wil- 
liam II  I.  himself,  in  deference  to  the  jealousy 
of  English  monopolists,  and  then  rapidly 
followed  a  series  of  enactments,  unexampled 
in  the  modern  history  of  commerce,  levelled 
at  our  currency,  our  shipping  trade,  the  very 
growth  of  timber,  of  hops,  of  tobacco,  the 
working  of  our  mines  and  quarries,  and  our 
fisheries,  and,  having  thus  destroyed  all  our  in- 
tercourse with  colonial  and  foreign  markets, 
and  our  internal  industry,  finally  prohibited 
the  export,  even  to  England  itself,  of  our 
cattle  and  agricultural  produce,  ^  as  a 
nuisance^'*  while  we  were — taxed  for 
English  purposes,  and  compelled  to  pur- 
chase English  and  foreign  goods  in  the 
English  market  alone,  subject  to  heavy 
duties.  In  short,  all  that  could  be  devised 
to  degrade  the  people,  and  seal  up  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  was  enforced  with 
cruel  and  unsparing  hostility.  England  had 
not  then  learned  that  the  true  source  of 
its  own  power  and  profit,  in  the  countries 
placed  under  its  control,  consists  in  their 
content  and  prosperity. 

But  the  party  entrusted  with  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  government  in  Ireland, 
soon  had  reason  to  feel,  that  the  power 
they  had  wielded  for  the  destruction  of 
the  country  was  suicidal.  It  was  a 
power  ample  for  mischief,  but  wholly 
inadequate  for  good.  The  penal  laws 
extinguished  all  enterprise,  industry,  and 
even  education  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
people ;  they  were  not  permitted  by  the 
laws  to  hold  property,  to  farm  lands,  to  pos- 
sess or  employ  capital  in  any  secure  or 
profitable  investment;  they  were  com- 
pelled   to    rot    in    sloth    and    ignorance 


»•  <«  Memoirs  of  the  Ufa  and  Times  of  the  Right  Hon.  He&nr  Grattan,  M.P."    Colbnra*  London, 
1839. 

t  Ina  veiy  striking,  weU-written,  and  well-timed  pamphlet,  recently  pnblished  by  MilHkeny  entitled 
^  laxLAXDy  ITS  PAaTissy  Pbsplb,  ah  d  Pbospigts."    By  Edxokd  Nolan,  £«). 
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upon  the  fiiee  of  their  &therhnd.  Their  ra- 
len,  or  rather  <*g«oler8»*  were  too  few  and 
wetikf  too  ignorant,  too  mnch  distracted  hy 
the  corrupting  cares  and  unceasing  ap- 
prehensions of  their  repulsive  office,  to  de- 
vote themselves  with  steadiness  and  fore- 
sight to  any  comhined  effort  to  develope, 
and  protect,  even  for  their  own  profit,  the 
peculiar  resources  of  the  country. 

In  this  state  of  things,  England  had  little 
to  contend  with.  By  one  memorable  and 
sweeping  act,  in  the  year  1 7 1 9^  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  curt  phrase  of  fear- 
less tyranny,  stated,  that  ^  the  House  of 
Lords  of  Ireland  had,  of  kUe^  against 
I.AW,  OMMumed  a  power  and  jurisdiction,"  to 
adjudicate  upon  appeak  ftom  the  courts  of 
justice  in  that  kingdom,  and  declared,  that 
^  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
hady  and  of  right  ought  to  have  full  power 
and  authority  to  make  laws  and  statutes  to 
bind  Ireland  ;**  and  expressly  enacted,  that 
the  House  of  Lords  *<  had  not^  nor  of  right 
ought  to  have  any  such  jurisdiction  ;"  and 
that  its  proceedings  in  such  cases  were  ut- 
terly null  and  void.*  That  is,  the  right  of 
legislation  and  taxation  for  Ireland,  was  for 
the  first  time  vested  in  a  body  in  which  no 
representative  of  Ireland,  peer  or  commoner, 
had  a  place ;  and  the  right  of  final  adjudi- 
cation upon  the  lives,  liberties,  and  pro- 
perties of  Irishmen  was  transferred  to  tri- 
bunab  over  which  Ireland  had  no  control, 
parliamentary  or  even  regal,  for  their  judges 
were  appointed  by  the  king  as  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  not  as  king  of  Ireland. 

This  was,  in  all  its  parts,  an  act  of  out- 
rage on  the  British  Constitution  ;  and  the 
authority  of  the  British  parliament  itself,t 
in  little  more  than  sixty  years  afterwards, 
in  effect  proclaimed  it,  as  it  was — a  false- 
hood, a  peijury,  a  usurpation,  as  execrable 
as  ever  disgraced  a  public  record,  or  branded 
infamy  upon  a  nation. 

Here,  then,  was  Ireland,  in  the  hands 
of  its  haughty  masters,  within  some  dozen 
years  deprived  of  its  commercial  free- 
dom, of  its  judicial  appellate  jurisdiction, 
of  its  legislative  independence,  and  made 
a  dungeon  for  the  "gaolers"  themselves, 
while  the  bulk  of  its  people  were,  in 
almost  all   other  respects,  placed  without 


*  This  was  the  English  act  of  6  Geo.  1.,  chap.  6, 
entitled  an  Act  for  the  securing  the  Dependency  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Ireland. 

t  In  the  English  act  of  23  Geo.  III.  c.  28.  passed 
in  1783,  entitled  **  An  Act  for  preventing  and 
remofing  aU  donbts  which  hare  arisen,  or  might 
arise,  ooncendng  the  Ejoclutwe  Rights  of  the  Pat' 
/MDRtfji/and  Cbtther(//fv4if»f  inmatters  of  Legitta' 
ikn  and  JuHeaturf" 


the  pale  of  British  law.  Two  systems 
of  slavery  prevuled;  the  one,  that  of 
the  people  ;  the  other,  that  of  the  class  for 
which,  and  by  which,  the  'people  were  en- 
slaved. The  least  speculative  mind  must 
anticipate  the  result.  The  energies  of  the 
nation  became  withered  and  dried  up,  and 
the  curse  of  its  blight  was  upon  all  within  it. 

This  is  no  matter  of  speculation.  It  is  the 
saddest  story  of  modern  Europe,  traced, 
even  at  this  day,  in  the  blood  and  tears  of 
our  people.  It  was  to  redeem  Ireland  from 
this  thraldom  that  Grattan  rose. 

It  was  the  peculiar  fortune  of  Grattan  to 
have  come  forth  in  public  life,  at  a  lime 
when  the  national  spirit  was  already  roused, 
and  when  able  minds — ^far  abler,  some,  than 
his  own — ^were  marshalling  the  power  he 
was  destined  to  lead.  The  writings  of 
Swift  and  Molyneux,  so  long  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  the  country,  had  fructified,  and 
their  opinions  were  speedily  embodied  in 
no  ftibled  array  of  armed  men,  animated  by 
their  spirit. 

Lucas  had  spoken,  and  struggled  and 
suffered  for,  what  many  worthier  men  had 
felt  and  desired  ;  and  0*Leary,  at  a  moment 
of  peril,  had  touched  the  deepest  chord  of 
all,  and  awakened  a  response  in  harmony 
with  the  times.  America  was  in  arms  for 
her  freedom.  Such  men  as  Malone,  and 
Pery,  and  Langrishe,  and  Flood,  and  Hut- 
chinson,* and  Daly,  and  Burgh,  of  massive 
mind,  and  a  keen  and  earnest  sense  of  the 
wretched  and  helpless  condition  of  the 
country— or  rather  of  that  class  which  alone 
claimed  power  in  the  country,  and  with 
which  they  were,  to  a  man,  identified  in 
strict  community  of  sentiment  and  inter- 
est— these  men  preceded  Grattan  in  his 
labours,  guided  him  by  their  counsel,  and 
gave  dignity,  unity,  and  direction  to  his 
movements.  They  were  the  master  spirits 
of  the  time  ;  but  Grattan  was  superior  to 
them  all,  in  the  one  inestimable  quality  of 
a  pure,  single-minded,  unshackled,  unquail- 
ing,  heroic,  and  generous  devotion  to  his 
country.  Not  a  statesman — ^for  he  wanted 
the  faculty  of  foresight,  the  godlike  power 
to  create  and  combine,  to  rear  up  free  and 
great  institutions,  and  make  a  people  worthy 
of  them  ; — designs  of  difficulty,  details  of 
intricacy,  he  was  incapable  of  ;•— often  fret- 
ful»  sometimes  petulant,  weak,  and  incon- 
sistent, yet  he  was  always  Irish.     In  his 

*  The  anthor  of  «•  Thb  CoMMcaciAb  IRa- 
STRAiNTHOF  IRELAND,"  poblishod  in  Dnblin,  1779, 
the  best  work  on  the  condition  and  interests  of  this 
countTT-  which  had  appeared  since  the  time  of 
Moljnenxs  celebrated  «*  Case  of  Inland." 
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support  of  the  principle  of  equal  religbus 
toleration  to  all  sectSy  and  equal  popular 
rights,  his  character  stands  in  noble  con- 
trast with  the  bigotry  and  narrow  policy  of 
such  men  as  Flood  and  Charlemont.  £z« 
aggerated  as  may  have  been  his  merits  in 
some  respects,  his  sterling  love  of  liberty 
exalts  him  above  all  pruse,  as  it  distinguished 
him  above  all  rivals.  And  be  it  never  for- 
gotten by  one  true  Irish  heart,  that  but  for 
his  individual  firmness,  in  defiance  of  all 
the  arts  of  a  desperate  government,  and  the 
failing  courage  of  friends,  Ireland  would 
not  have  achieved  the  triumph  of  1782. 
How  solemn,  and  lofty  that  single  act  of 
heroism, — ^how  sublime  the  words  that  sealed 
it ! — ^when  he  stood  forth,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  filled  with  the  glorious  spirit  of 
an  apostle  and  prophet  of  freedom,  and 
proclaimed  to  his  country — *<  I  am  kow 
*ro  ADDRESS  A  Fkee  P£ori.E  T 

Thu  18  not  the  occasion  for  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  character  or  public  conduct 
of  Grattan.  The  memoir  now  published 
is  unfinished,  and  it  is  fitter  to  pause  till  it 
be  complete.  There  is,  however,  much  to 
afford  deep  interest  in  this  work,  so  far  as 
it  extends ;  but  that  interest  is  nearly  alto- 
gether attracted  by  what  is  of  a  public  na- 
ture. Of  what  is  personal  in  the  history  of 
the  individual,  it  adds  but  little  to  the  par- 
ticulars already  known  to  the  public ;  and 
that  little  affords  nothing  for  lengthened  de- 
tail or  discussion.  Mr.  Grattan  was  born 
about  July,  1746.  His  father,  James  Grat- 
tan, was  recorder  of  Dublin,  descended 
from  a  family  who  settled  in  the  county  of 
Cavan,  at  Garryross,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Quilca,  the  seat  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  the 
friend  of  Swift,  who  became  also  a  ^end 
and  patron  of  the  Grattans.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Marky,  who 
was  chief  justice  of  Ireland,  and  grandson 
of  Sir  John  Marlay,  an  active  royahst  in  the 
English  civil  wars  of  1640.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Dublin,  first  at  Ball's  school,  in 
Great  Ship-street,  which  he  left  after  a  con- 
flict with  his  teacher  about  the  translation 
of  a  passage  in  Ovid ;  next,  at  Young's,  in 
Abbey-street ;  and  finally,  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, where  he  entered  in  1763,  being  then 
seventeen  years  of  age.  It  is  stated,  that 
he  and  Fitzgibbon,  afterwards  Lord  Clare, 
both  discovered  ffreat  abilities,  and  obtained 
toother  the  high  prizes  of  the  University. 
His  chief  intimate  of  this  period,  and  of  a 
great  part  of  his  life,  was  a  Mr.  Broome, 
who  entered  the  army,  in  which  he  was 
afterwards  advanced  by  the  pecuniary  aid  of 
Grattan,  and  who  subsequentlyi  in  1780,  vo-  | 


Ittnteered  his  service!,  andwwfovndeauneiit- 
ly  useful  in  training  and  disciplining  cavalry 
companies  of  the  Volunteers.  In  1766,  his 
father  died,  leaving  from  him  the  paternal 
mansion,  and  all  the  property  not  secured 
to  him  by  settlement,  under  the  influence  ef 
some  wayward  feelines  of  dissatisfaction,  or 
resentment  of  the  liberal  opinions  avowed 
at  that  earlr  period  by  Grattan.  No  distinct 
cause  for  this  act  appears,  but  it  is  certain  that 
his  patrimony  was  but  small  and  was  most  un- 
kindly reduced  bv  his  £sther.  In  the  following 
year,  1767,  in  Michaelmas  term,  he  went  to 
London,  and  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
where  his  chief  companion  was  Robert  Day, 
the  venerable  judge,  still  living*  A  good 
deal  of  his  correspondence  is  given  up  to, 
and  about  this  period,  with  Broome  and 
others,  but  there  is  nothing  of  much  note 
in  it.  It  is,  in  fsct,  puerile  and  common- 
place, and  is  generallv  devoid  of  his 
characteristic  vigour  and  peculiar  turn  of 
expression.  It  shows,  however,  a  mind  of 
nice,  and  kindly,  and  generous  feelings,  and 
a  warm  interest  in  public  affairs,  particularly 
where  they  concerned  Ireland.  He  enter- 
tained some  lax  moral  and  religious  notions, 
of  the  pseudo-philosophic  caste  of  the  time, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  governed 
his  conduct  much.  His  views  and  temper 
seem  to  have  been  a  good  deal  under  the 
influence  of  that  morbid  melancholy  which 
frequently  marks  the  undeveloped,  mactive 
state  of  enthusiastic  minds ;  and  his  per- 
sonal habits  were  somewhat  irregular.  His 
son  states :— » 

'« In  1 767,  Mr.  Grattan  lost  lua  fUter  Catiherine, 
whom  he  mmt  loved.  Hin  feelingi  on  thii  occanon 
were  those  of  intense  grief;  and  he  wrote  upon  her 
death  in  a  strain  of  the  most  passionate  and  de- 
spsiring  affectioD.  His  sorrow  for  her  loss,  and 
his  love  for  the  country,  lad  him  from  the  scenes  of 
London.  He  chose  the  spot  that  Pope  haa  im- 
mortalized inverse ;  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Sun- 
ning Hill,  near  Windsor  Forest.  His  delight  was 
to  ramhle  through  the  groves  and  green  retreats 
cf  that  channing  solitude.  His  passion  in  the 
country — ^his  perpetaal  parsoit—  was  politics.  His 
mind  was  wholly  engrossed  with  their  object;  he 
thought  of  nothmg  else ;  and  his  attendlBmce  on 
boUi  houses  of  parliament  seemed  to  have  rivetted 
his  mind  to  the  subject. 

^*  Mr.  Grattan's  manner  at  this  time  was  so  sin- 
gular that  at  one  of  the  places  where  he  resided 
with  his  friend  Day,  the  landlady  imagined,  not 
only  that  he  was  an  eccentric  chiuracter,  but  that 
he  was  deranged ;  and  she  complained  to  one  of 
his  friends  that  the  gentleman  used  to  walk  up  and 
down  in  her  garden  most  of  the  night,  speakmg  to 
himself;  and,  though  alone,  he  was  addressing 
some  one  on  aU  occasions  by  the  name  of  *  Mr. 
Speaker;'  that]  it  was  not  possible  he  could  be  in 
his  senses,  and  she  begged  they  would  take  him 
away ;  and  that  if  they  did,*  she  woold  forgive  him 
all  the  rent  that  was  dne! 

«*  Aletter  thati  havexeoetved  ftnm  Ids  frknd  Day 
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gifMtaoie  exact  tflooinxt  of  las  suuiDer  of  living 
and  his  occupation  at  that  period. 

^ '  The  snccess  of  that  measure,  (the  Declaration 
of  Rights,)  83  well  as  the  originating  of  it,  was 
mainly,  if  not  altogether,  owing  to  the  eloquence 
and  talents  of  Grattan«  who  from  earlieMt  life  re- 
pudiated with  indignation  the  dependence  of  the 
Irish  Parliament^  and  retolved  to  assert  even  by 
armt^  if  driven  to  IActh,  the  liberties  of  Ireland. 
On  that  flnhject  joa  cannot  poisess  an^  anthoritj 
Dov,  or  at  any  time  limg,  equal  to  mine.  I  had 
the  happiness  and  privilege  of  his  bosom  friend- 
ithip,  withont  an  hour's  intermptlon,  to  the  day  of 
hb  sad  death,  from  our  oonteonporaneons  life  in 
college,  where  he  soon  dittingaisned  himself  by  a 
brilliant  elocution,  a  tenacious  memory,  and  abun- 
dance of  claodcfld  acquirement.  He  always  took 
great  delight  in  frequenting  the  galleries,  fir8t  of 
the  Iiisb,  and  then  of  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mon!, and  the  bar  of  the  Lords.  You  probably 
possess  his  brilliant  character  of  Lord  Chatham, 
whom  he  adored;  indeed,  on  referring  to  your 
works,  I  find  it  set  out,  m  emienso,  to  use  a  pedan- 
tic expression. 

^  ^  We  Uved  in  the  same  chambers  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  vid  took  a  house  in  Windsor  Forest,  com- 
manding a  beautiful  landscape;  he  delighted  in 
romantic  scenery.  Between  both,  we  lived  together 
three  or  four  years,  the  happiest  period  of  my  life. 
I  am  angry,  that  in  Tour  mtroductory  life  of  him, 
yon  are  altogether  silent  of  those  years,  so  varie- 
gated and  full  of  adventure  and  enterprise.  How- 
ever, I  admit  that  it  could  not  be  expected,  or  even 
ds-dred,  that  in  so  brief  a  sketch  you  should  have 
noticed  much  oT  his  private  history. 

^  ^  When  we  resided  inWindsor  Forest,  he  would 
spend  whole  moonlight  nights  rambling  and  losing 
hifflft^lf  in  the  thickest  plantations.  He  would 
sometimes  pause  and  address  a  tree  in  soliloquy — 
fhos  preparing  himself  early  for  that  assembly 
which  he  was  destined  in  later  life  to  adorn.  One 
morning  he  amused  us  at  breakfast  with  an  adven- 
tareof  the  night  before  in  the  forest  In  one  of 
thode  midoight  rambles  he  stopped  at  a  gibbet,  and 
commenced  apostrophizing  the  chains  in  his  usual 
sumated  strun,  when  he  suddenly  felt  a  tap  on 
hiiihoulder,  smd  on  turning  about,  was  accosted 
hy  an  unknovra  person — ^^  How  the  devil  did  you 
get  down?"  To  which  the  rambler  calmly  re- 
plied—u  Sir,  I  suppose  you  have  an  interest  in  that 
question !" 

^*  These  observations,  I  fear,  will  appear  to  you 
a  crude  effusion,  but  certainly  not  cold ;  they  are 
wann  from  the  heart.' " 

They  are  warm  from  the  heart, — the 
Heart,  too,  of  a  man  whose  friendship  and 
patriotism  the  snows  of  more  than  ninety 
winters  seem  not  to  have  chilled,  for  this 
letter  was  written  so  hitely  as  May,  1838. 

The  period  of  his  stay  in  London  was  one 
which  afforded  much  to  arrest  and  engross 
the  attention  of  such  a  man  as  Grattan.  It 
presented  a  continued  conflict  of  parties,  upon 
great  constitutional  questions,  the  Middlesex 
election,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  dis« 
senters'  rights,  the  currency,  criminal  laws, 
the  government  of  the  East  India  Company, 
North  American  discontent,  and  a  host  of 
others,  conducted  by^ome  of  the  greatest 
and  ablest  men  England  oyer  saw^*— Lord 


I  Chatham,  Fox,  Burke,  George  Grenville, 
Dunning,  Lord  North,  Thurlow,  and 
Wedderburne.  It  would  be  curious  to 
speculate  upon  the  influence  on  his  char- 
acter of  the  accidental  circumstance,  that 
at  this  time  the  enforcement  of  the  stand- 
ing order,  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers  from 
the  debates  in  the  Commons,  (continued 
from  1768  to  1774,)  and  the  prosecution  of 
printers  for  the  publication  of  their  proceed- 
ings*, compelled  him  to  resort  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  where,  it  appears,  he  found  no 
rival  for  Chatham,  and  no  other  medel  for 
his  own  high-toned  imaginative  eloquence* 
Had  he  frequented  the  Commons,  it  may 
be  doubted,  whether  his  mind  would  not 
have  taken  a  more  practical  turn,  and  learned 
to  investigate  where  he  only  sought  occasion 
to  declaim. 

In  the  interval  between  1767  and  1772, 
when  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar,  (in  Hilary  Term,)  Grattan 
made  several  visits  to  Ireland,  and  a  short 
one  to  France,  (in  September,  1771.) 
The  marriage  of  his  eldest  sister,  Mrs. 
Gervase  Parker  Bushe,  in  1768,  led  to  an 
intimacy,  tnrough  that  connection,  with 
Mr.  Flood,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  <'  of 
considerable  use  to  him  in  his  younger  days. 
He  assisted  in  bringing  him  fofward,  and 
encouraging  him  to  enter  public  life.  They 
wrote — ^they  areued — they  debated  toge- 
ther." Bushe  (who  had  written  a  pampUet 
on  the  question  of  American  taxation,)  and 
Grattan  were  both  in  favour  of  American 
rights.  Flood  was  opposed  to  them  1  ^Thus 
early  did  those  distinguished  Irishmen  mani- 
fest different  views  upon  matters  of  vital 
principle.  Grattan's  feelings  were  singularly 
awakened  upon  the  subject  of  America. 
He  states  : 

*^  When  I  went  to  London  to  the  Temple,  the 
first  person  I  heard  speak  was  George  Grenville. 
He  talked  of  American  taxation,  and  of  the  indis- 

Sutable  law  of  the  realm  that  gave  that  right;  and 
e  extended  this  to  Ireland.  It  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  me,  and  I  felt  very  much  at  the  time ; 
and  I  recollect  taking  great  pains  to  answer  him. 
J  wrote  a  reply,  which  I  thought  was  very  good, 
and  with  much  care ;  but  it  touched  every  point 
except  the  question — it  stood  clear  of  that.  How- 
ever, this  had  great  effect  upon  me,  and  was  of 
much  aervice.  It  impressed  on  my  mind  a  horror 
of  this  doctrine ;  and  I  believe  it  was  owing  to  this 
speech  of  George  Grenville*s  fliat  I  became  after- 
wards so  very  active  in  my  opposition  to  the  prind' 

*  At  length  the  debates  of  this  interesting  period 
are  about  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Wright,  editor  of 
the  *^  Parliamentary  Hi/itory  of  England,"  and  of  the 
^  Parliamentary  Debates  from  1803  to  1828,"  from 
the  shorthand  notes  (said  to  have  been  taken  very 
folly)  of  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  then  a  member  of 
the  House. 
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plMolMtiili  mfOnuMikt  in  India."— JVMe,  Tol.i^ 
p.lM. 

Grattan  had  certainly  little  bent  for  the 
bar,  bat  he  tried,  like  many  others,  only 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  profession,  to 
study  law.  His  pecuniary  circumstances 
rendered  the  effort  necessary,  but  it  was 
never  successful.  He  went  upon  the  Home 
Circuit,  and  it  is  stated,  that  he  was  ipeciaUy 
retained  in  the  case  of  Dutton  against 
Napper,  in  which  it  was  sought  to  establish 
the  illegitimacy  of  the  defendant,  but  the 
plaintiff  having  failed  to  do  so,  Grattan  re- 
turned Judfhh  fee — fifty  guineas  !•—; Which 
his  biompher  naively  notes,  as  '*  a  conscien- 
tious, though  whimsical  precedent,  not  likely 
to  be  followed  by  the  profession."  It  was 
a  profession  wholly  unsuited  to  his  frame  of 
mind,  and  habits  and  pursuits.  Yet  many 
of  his  earliest  and  most  intimate  associates 
of  this  time  were  no  less  distinguished  for 
their  eminence  in  professional  than  in  po- 
litical life.  Burgli^  and  Yelverton,  and 
Day,  were  among  them.  Of  others,  there 
were  Lord  CliarlemonC,  Gore,  Daly, 
Flood,  Bushe,  Doyle,  Langrishe,  and 
Forbes.  Among  these  were  the  chief  con- 
tributors to  the  fnsh  periodical  press  of  the 
time,  but  particularly  to  the  celebrated 
**  Baratariana,''  which  contained  some  very 
able  papers  by  Flood,  under  the  title  of 
**  Syndercombe,''  and  was  first  published  in 
a  collected  form,  with  a  mock  dedication, 
to  the  object  of  their  attack.  Lord  Towns- 
bend,  written  by  Grattan  himself.  Sur- 
rounded by  such  men,  and  absorbed  by 
the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  time,  he 
surrendered   himself   to    the    pursuit    of 

Solitics  without  a  struggle.  The  habits  of 
is  associates  were  exceedingly  favourable 
to  the  easy  and  useful  development  and  de- 
termination of  his  energies. 

^  M  They  vsed  to  meet  at  f«cli  other's  honees,  and 
discDn  together  ererj  question  which  was  brought 
forward  in  parliament ;  a  plan  that  was  of  infimte 
service  to  them  and  of  great  ntilitj  to  the  popular 
canse*  Thej  aI«o  formed  a  clab,  which  Wfu  called 
the  *  Society  of  Granby  Row,'  where  Lord  Charle- 
roont  and  the  party  assembled,  not  merely  for  con- 
vivial, but  for  political  pnrpos«»«- 

**  It  was  Lord  Charlemont  who  jKave  the  tone  to 
society  at  this  time ;  and  the  taste  for  literature  and 
polite  arts  which  he  introduced  qnickly  extended 
among  a  people  of  wit»  hnmonr,  gallantry,  and| 
spirit.  His  hoose  was  the  great  centre  of  attrac- 
tion. Others,  too,  contributed  to  the  charms  of 
thene  meetings;  and  I  have  heard  Mr*  Grattan 
say,  that  some  of  the  pleasantest  days  he  ever 
passed  was  among  these  persons.  '  A  t  Mr.  Daly's,' 
he  said,  ^  we  dined  among  his  books,  as  well  as  at 
his  table — Ihey  were  on  it,  they  were  lying  aronnd 
it —they  were  alwars  in  his  mind — ^which  was  as 
well  stored  with  btmtiue  as  the  shelves  of  his 
Ubraiy.'" 


He  soon  became  distiogd^d  for  the 
eminent  qualitv,  in  a  party  adherent,  of  a 
peculiar  and  impressive  style  of  oratory, 
and  his  zealous  and  ardent  devotion  to 
public  affairs,  marked  him  as  a  man  formed 
for  success.  He  was  accordingly  returned 
to  parliament  in  December,  1775,  at  the 
nopiination  of  his  friend.  Lord  Charlemont, 
and  thus  commenced  his  public  career,  at 
the  early  age  of  nine-and-twenty.  In  five 
years  afterwards,  he  was  the  admitted  leader 
of  hb  party,  and  in  little  more  than  six  years 
he  obtained  a  free  constitution  for  his 
country. 

In  this  work  by  his  son,  there  is  far  less 
of  the  details  of  his  private  life,  his  habits, 
his  studies,  hu  thoughts,  hopes,  desires,  and 
designs,  at  this  period,  than  in  almost  any 
iimikr  work  ever  laid  before  the  public  It 
may  be  true,  as  is  stated  in  the  preface,  that 
**  as  most  of  his  life  was  passed  in  public, 
little  leisure  was  afforded  for  indulgence  in 
private  pursuits ;"  but  it  must  be  siko  true, 
that  much  interesting  and  instructive  matter 
might  be  gleaned  from  friends  still  living, 
from  memorials  left  by  the  man  himself,  and 
from  the  correspondence  of  cotemporaries 
and  associates,  accessible  to  his  biographer, 
that  would  have  gratified  the  public,  and 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  work  an  hundred 
fold.  This  defect  might  assuredly  be  re- 
medied— the  public  will  trust  that  it  may — 
in  the  volumes  yet  remaining  to  be  pub- 
lished. In  other  respects,  these  two 
volumes,  though  exceedingly  immethodical 
in  their  arrangemeiit  of  the  subject,  and  iq 
the  entire  construction  of  the  work,  embody 
much  most  valuable  matter,  and  are  written 
in  a  right  spirit.  The  secret  correspondence, 
as  well  as  the  public  despatches  of  the  Earl 
of  Buckinffhamshire,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  (successive 
Lords  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,)  now  first 
published,  present  the  most  startling  dis- 
closures, in  reference  to  the  events  of 
1782,  ever  laid  before  the  public,  since  the 
memorable  revelations  of  Pitt  in  the  Union 
debates.  If  the  work  contained  nothing 
else  of  novelty,  this  portion  of  it  alone  would 
render  its  publication  important.  And  yet 
Mr.  Grattan  seems  scarcely  sensible  of  the 
full  value  of  these  papers,  or  else  why  has 
he  not  given  the  replies  to  some  of  the  letters 
he  has  published  ?  In  short,  why  has  not 
the  entire  correspondence  been  given,  where 
it  was  possible  ?  This  is  just  the  sort  of 
oversight  which  a  man  not  accustomed  to 
literary  pursuits  will,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, commit.  It  is  an  omission  which  Mr. 
Grattan  is  not  the  man  likely  to  make  wil- 
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fullj,  or  from  any  sinister  design ;  but  he 

may  rest  assured,  that  it  is  of  the  deepest 
consequence  to  the  public  interests,  which 
be  has  at  heart,  that  all  the  information  of 
this  nature,  within  his  power,  should  be 
placed  on  permanent  record  for  the  public 
use.  People  will  wish  that  his  father  had 
found  a  more  skilful  biographer,  but  every 
man  will  feel  that  he  could  not  liaye  found 
a  more  honest  or  fearless  one.  For  this 
reason,  therefore,  he  may  be  relied  on  to 
perform  a  duty  which  his  inexperience  alone 
could  have  led  him  to  overlook.  Let  him 
do  it  fearlessly. 

Among  the  most  attractive  and  best 
writtf^n  portions  of  Mr.  Henry  Grattan's 
work,  are  the  sketches  of  several  of  the  men 
noted  for  tbeir  eminence  at  this  period  of 
Irish  history,  some  of  which  are  deserving 
of  insertion  here.  For  instance,  here  is 
Lucas : 

•^  Lucas  was  a  siDgnlar  character,  and  took  an 
active,  avaried,  and  a  remarkable  part  in  the  af- 
faini  of  the  oonntrj ;  but  he  wa«  very  diffierent  from 
the  men  of  his  diiy— Mr.  Malone,  Mr.  Pery,  Mr. 
Flood;  he  was  of  another  order,  and  of  another 
stroGtnre  of  mind,  and  he  moved  in  a  different 
sphere.  Though  without  the  high  talent  and  ex- 
tensife  knowledge,  or  the  great  general  powers  of 
tho«e  distinguished  men,  he  nevertheless  rendered 
to  his  coantnr  very  great  and  distinguished  services, 
and  in  fact  laid  the  gronnd-work  of  Irinh  liberty. 
Lncas  was  the  first  who,  after  Swift,  dared  to 
vnte  freedom.  He  established  the  '  Freeman's 
Journal,*  a  paper  that  upheld  liberal  principles— 
that  raised  a  public  spirit  where  there  had  been 
none,  and  kept  up  a  public  feeling  when  it  was 
nuking,  and  to  which,  in  a  great  degi«e,  Ireland 
was  indebted  for  her  liberties. 

^  Lucas's  name  stands  connected  with  those  two 
great  measures,  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
■hortening  the  duration  of  parliaments.  His  his- 
tory nresenta  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  man  of 
humble  origin— an  apothecary  by  profession,  and 
that  profession  his  only  means  of^subsistence,— 
ttoreof  er,  without  education,  with  little  acquired 
knowledge,  and  Uttle  force  of  talents,— issuing 
from  his  shop,  aadatonce  attacking  abuses  wherever 
he  found  them.  He  did  this,  too,  with  great 
boldness  and  admirable  spirit.  He  not  only  at- 
tacked abuses,  bn^.  individuals,  and  declared  a  ge- 
nt««l  war  against  the  wrongs  of  his  country,  her 
gwemors,  her  laws,  and  her  representatives.  He 
Mde  defiance  to  the  power  and  tyranny  of  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland,  and  wa»  fearless  of  the  ven- 
gwnce  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  another  Swift, 
jmt  without  the  vast  talents  of  that  writer.  In 
^ncas  It  seemed  a  sort  of  inspiration ;  for  nothing 
was  too  high  or  too  low  for  his  resentment  or  his 
ambition*  •  •  •  • 

4  v-'^ii^*®'  Lncas  addressed  a  number  of  letters 
to  Ms  feUow-dtizens,  that  were  devoid  of  style  and 
vte^utwere  full  of  ardour,  spirit,  and  the  love 

-eedom ;  their  sentiments  strong,  their  princi- 
wririiT''"**'  and  their  boldness  undaunted.  His 
emb«Sj^®'®  "^  ^^  ^*^®^  ^^  Uberty,  and  they 
H«\l-^^!Ii^^®  leading  points  of  Irish  grievances. 
"  h«  !^*S^r^«*"*«^y  <*f  ^  Bn«»**^  parliament 

^^,     ^«  •^Ittteiadependeoce  of  Ireland, 
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and  her  right  to  8el^gOTeniment*~he  attacked 
Poyning'B  law,  and  the  final  judicature  assumed  by 
the  British  House  of  I^rds;  he  also  published, 
with  appropriate  strictures,  the  protest  in  the  Eng- 
lish House  in  1719,  against  the  then  assumptioii 
of  that  authority. 

^*  AUthis  very  naturally  attracted  attention,  and 
drew  down  upon  Lucas  the  hostility  of  the  govern- 
ment To  aidd  to  the  number  of  his  foes,  he  al- 
luded in  his  writings,  in  the  severest  terms,  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  Harrington;  and  inveighed 
against  the  abuses  of  the  city  authorities,  the  lord 
mayor  and  the  aldermen.  Thus  he  contrived  to 
unitR  all  parties  against  him,  and  they  were  quick 
and  decided  in  their  proceedings.  The  grand  juries 
of  the  county,  and  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  presented 
his  addresses  as  libels  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant — 
as  ^  tending  to  promote  insurrection,  and  as  justi- 
fying the  bloody  rebellion  raised  in  Ireland  ;*  and 
they  ordered  his  writings  to  be  burned  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman.  The  Attorney 
General  also  filed  an  information  agaimit  him,  for 
the  same  supposed  offences  for  which  he  had  been 
presented  by  the  several  grand  juries,  upon  the 
charge  of  the  Chief  Justice*  The  House  of  Com- 
mons resolved  that  his  writings  were  seditious,  and 
that  he  was  an  enemy  to  his  country  ;  that  he  be 
arrested  by  the  speaker's  warrant,  and  committed 
to  gaol ; — and,  not  being  able  to  discover  him,  they 
requested  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  issue  his  procla- 
mation for  his  apprehension.  Finally,  the  corpo- 
ration disfranchised  him,  in  gross  violatien  of  their 
own  rules  and  institution.  Several  of  the  citizens, 
however,  more  spirited  than  the  rest,  e;>posed  this 
violence,  and  proceeded  to  call  their  ancient  court 
of  Darrien  Hundred;  but  they  were  dispersed  by 
the  lord  mayor,  who  threatened  to  call  in  the  mili- 
tary. 

*<  Yet  all  these  efforts,  numerous  as  they  were, 
failed  either  to  subdue  or  silence  the  object  of  their 
unjust  vengeance. 

^  Lucas  took  refuge  in  England ;  and,  compelled 
to  fiy  from  the  country  who«e  rights  and  liberties 
he  had  asserted,  he  appealed  to  the  people  of  both 
islands  against  such  unexampled  oppression,  and 
dated  his  address  from  Westminster,  *•  t/te  preteni 
place  of  my  pilgrimage^  1760.' 

^  The  active  mind  of  Lucas  did  not  suffer  him  to 
remain  quiet  He  now  applied  himself  to  his 
profession,  and  practised  as  a  physician ;  and  being 
well  skflled  in  that  profession,  he  quickly  obtained 
reputation.  His  treati)«e  on  the  Bath  waters  was 
much  esteemed.  He  also  obtained  much  business 
by  his  popularity.  He  was  the  medical  adviser,  as 
well  as  the  personal  friend,  of  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont 

^<  Lucas  remained  in  exile  from  1749  to  1760, 
when  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  in  conse* 
quenceofa  ^  noli  prosequi*  from  the  crown:  and 
a  dissolution  of  parliament  having  taken  place  on 
the  death  of  George  II.,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
members  to  represent  the  city  of  Dublin  in  1761. 
This  latter  event  was  Lucas's  final  triumph  over 
his  enemies ;  but  it  was  also  his  *  journey's  end' — 
*  the  seamark  of  his  utmost  sail.'  He  did  not  ac- 
quire any  political  reputation  by  his  return:  he 
established  his  innocence,  but  exposed  his  amln- 
tion. 

*^  In  1763,  Lucas  brought  in  a  bill  to  limit  the 
duration  of  parliament;  and,  in  1764,  a  bill  to 
secure  the  freedom  of  parliament.  He  also  sup- 
ported Mr.  Pery's  motions  against  the  improper 
grants  of  pensions. 

*'  Lucas  possessed  a  fine  figure,  and  a  grave,  re- 
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ipectable  bearing ;  aad  thoagh  he  wae  obliged  to 
•peak  sitting,  (having  loit  the  me  of  his  Umbe 
through  iUnoM,)  he  presented  a  comnanding  and 
a  striking  appearance.  He  had  a  rich,  mellow 
voice ;  and  hut  accents  pleased  the  ear.  His  tones 
were  smooth  and  soft)  and  pecnliarlj  suited  to  the 
complaining  mood  in  which  he  so  often  addressed 
thehonse.  But  he  had  a  bad  manner  aad  a  meagre 
phraseologx.  His  great  fault  was,  that  he  at" 
tacked  persons  and  authority,  in  order  to  acquire 
populantj. 

<*  Luca8  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  a  tribune } 
he  especially  belonged  to  that  erder^  in  every  sense 
of  the  word — ^in  mind,  in  manners,  and  in  style  of 
speaking.  Bold,  active, and  turbulent;  querulous 
and  ambitious ;  quarrelsome,  yet  timid ;  he  was 
always  ready  to  spread  out  to  the  people  a  perpe- 
tual catalogue  of  their  calamities  and  tbcir  wrongs. 
To  say  a  severe  thing,  he  would  sacrifice  his  dearest 
attachment;  he  dealt  in  inferior  Mitire ;  and  whe- 
ther friends  or  foes,  he  attacked  all,  without  due 
regard  to  strict  justice,  and  without  sufficient  ta- 
lent to  redeem  this  error. 

^<  These  were  not,  perhaps,  the  best  methods  to 
obtain  the  object  he  professed  to  have  in  view.  But 
the  people  at  that  period  required  to  be  roused 
by  strong  applications  of  thi^  sort ;  and  the  rtMult 
was,  that  without  the  knowledge,  acquirements, 
and  the  natural  talents  of  many  others  of  his  day, 
he  attempted  more  than  any  man,  and  did  more. 
In  fact,  notwithstanding  all  his  defects.  Dr.  Lucas 
did  great  public  good.  He  may  be  considered  as 
tiie  first  wbo  instituted  in  Ireland  that  powerful 
engine  of  popular  rights — the  press.  He  deserves, 
on  this  account  alone«  a  high  place  in  the  history 
of  his  country — a  higher  one  than  he  will,  perhaps, 
attain ;  for  mankind  are  too  nice  in  their  criticism, 
and  forget  that  he  lived  in  the  dawn  of  Irish  free- 
dom. 

**  Lucas  died  in  November,  1771,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight." 

Such  was  the  popular  patriot  of  the  day, 
a  man,  coarse,  intemperate,  and  of  an  ill- 
regulated  ambition,  but  intrepid,  and,  in 
all  things,  full  of  nationality.  Here  is  a 
placeman : 

^^  Edmund  Sexton  Pery,  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  afterwards  Lord  Pery,  came  into 
parliament  in  1751.  He  had  refused  the  office  of 
Solicitor  General,  which  his  friend,  Mr.  Gore  (Lord 
Annaly)  held.  He  possessed  an  acute,  a  bold,  a 
capacious  and  a  superior  mind.  Some  men  have  a 
creative  fancy ;  ho  had  a  creative  Judgment  and 
sagacity.  He  saw  many  years  farther  into  futurity 
than  any  other  public  man.  He  was  an  able  po- 
Htidan,  and  much  attached  to  Ireland.  He  ad- 
vanced bis  country;  he  won  the  people  by  his 
speeches,  and  brought  forth  the  resources  of  Ire- 
land with  great  ability.  In  his  sueech  at  the  bar 
of  the  Lords,  in  1773,  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  freedom  of  her  trade.  A  skilful  leader,  he 
knew  how  to  advance  and  how  to  retire.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  honeKt  men  in  existence ;  he  never 
would  have  deceived  any  individual  or  any  party  ; 
he  never  would  have  sacrificed  a  public  object  or  a 
public  principle.  He  was  possessed  of  the  rarest 
and  greatest  acquirement  a  public  man  can  wish 
for — a  stem  political  fortitude  that  is  proof  against 
every  temptation. 

*^  Pery  was  the  original  fountain  of  all  the  good 
that  befel  Ireland ;  her  com  laws,  her  tenantry 
bill,  her  modus  for  tithe,  the  independence  of  the 
Iri^  parliament,  and  the  free  tauifi.    He  was  one  | 


•f  the  few  men  who  really  stodied  for  iStm  poblie 
good ;  this  seemed  to  be  his  only  object,  and  in 
this  lay  his  exquisite  art : — ^fbr  he  was  a  political 
chemist,  and  had  the  peeuHar  talent  to  diminijfh  in 
any  question  the  bad  and  incraase  the  good  quaUty; 
he  had  the  strength  of  mind  to  encounter,  or  the 
sagacity  to  avoid,  all  difficulties.  Men  resorted  to 
him  as  to  an  oracle,  to  consult  and  to  advise  ;  and 
mim  of  both  parties  came  to  him,  because  tfa<*y 
knew  he  had  more  tense  than  tbemaelves.  His 
advice  was  like  the  critidam  of  Horace  j  he  gave 
it,  but  if  you  dissented,  he  did  not  press  it      *    * 

^  Before  his  com  laws  were  introduced,  the  ba- 
lance of  import  in  com  was  against  Ireland ;  and 
after  them  It  was  in  its  favour:  he  it  was  who 
turned  the  tide;  and  his  meaeure  had  this  further 
merit,  distinct  frv>m  thoM  which  followed, — that  it 
was  an  original  idea,  seemingly  paradoxical,  and 
discovered  to  be  l)eneficial,  first  by  the  sagacity  of 
the  framer, — next  by  the  event 
/^  On  the  subject  of  tithe^that  fertile  and  an- 
cient source  ef  national  disorder  and  distress — 
Pery  formed  a  modus :  it  stands  on  the  journals 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Pery.  But  there  was  another  measure  which 
crowned  all  the  rest — which  opened  the  way  to  all 
the  good  and  all  the  glory  that  fell  to  the  loiof 
Ireland ;  this  was  making  Ireland  an  armed  nap 
tion.  He  knew  the  grand  secret  of  human  nature, 
independence,  and  he  advised  the  government  to 
give  out  the  militia  arms  to  the  volunteers.  Cnde 
Genut  Laiiuum :  to  these  two  measures  of  Mr. 
Pery— the  armed  volunteers,  and  the  com  bill — 
Ireland  owed  her  bread  and  her  liberty.  He  it 
was,  too,  who  friuned  the  clause  that  regulated  the 
augmentation  of  the  army,  and  made  the  army 
parliamentary.  •  •  • 

^*  Pery  was,  perhaps,  the  best  speaker  ever  known 
in  either  House,  or  either  kingdom ;  and  he  emi- 
nenUy  possessed  all  the  requisites  for  so  important 
and  painful  a  situation.  He  had  a  composure,  a 
granty,  a  di^ty«  and  an  unfailing  attention.  His 
quality  oi  mind  communicated  itself  even  to  his 
motions.  Other  men  filled  the  office  well,  but  he 
stood  superior.  He  never  heard  anything  he  should 
not  hear,  nor  saw  anything  he  should  not  see. 
He  could  shut  his  eyes  and  close  his  ears,  and  be 
stmck  with  a  universal  and  most  seattmable  paUy^ 
so  that  you  could  get  nothing  frtmi  him  that  ought 
not  to  be  displayed.  He  knew  that  the  greatest 
riolation  of  order,  is  an  attempt  to  alter  the  nature 
of  a  popular  assembly ;  and  ne  preserved  it  pre- 
cisely as  much  as  its  nature  required. 

*^  Pery  decided  the  question  in  1772,  which  came 
to  the  vote  of  the  chair,  against  the  division  of  the 
boards  of  revenue,  and  nobly  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  vindicate  the  privileges  of  t2ie 
House  of  Commons.  They  had  resolved  tb^t  an 
increase  of  the  commissioners  of  revenus  was  not 
required :  but  in  despite  of  this  vote,  government 
augmented  them  frt>m  seven  to  eleven.  It  was 
then  proposed  that  whoever  advised  that  measures 
had  acted  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  Honseu  The 
numbers  were  equal,  one  hundred  and  six  for  and 
against ;  it  came  to  the  casting  voice  of  the  Speaker., 
who  resented  the  insult  that  had  been  offered  to 
the  House,  and  said,  '  Thia  is  a  quewHon  which 
involves  theprivilegea  of  the  CammoHM  of  Irelaw* 
The  noes  have  opposed  theprivitege  ;  the  noes  A-^ 
been  fvrong — let  the  privUeges  ^  the  Comv'^^  ^ 
Ireland  stand  ummpeached ;  therefore  '•V  '** 
ayes  have  it!* 

**  Pery's  eye  kindled  as  he  ragV*;  «»^  .^  *^ 
▼ated  manner  and  Umt  were  4^^m  and  impree- 
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ilfa  Thej  wow  ftlt  Mmmd,  and  the  eibot  lit 
produced  wfts  long  ramembered.      *        *  * 

**  In  priTatey  Pery  was  a  channing  pencm ;  it 
was  impossible  not  to  lore  him.  His  foioe  was 
ongnlarlj  melodioiu;  and,  like  bis  manner^  it 
pleased,  captiTatedy  and  delighted.  In  his  conn- 
tenance  th^e  was  talent  and  address. 

^  Perhaps  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  subse- 
qasntly  in  the  Lords,  he  did  not  take  a  part, — at 
least  in  their  judicial  proceedings*  He  would  have 
preserved  that  nnfortanate  assembly  from  many 
errors,  and  have  deprived  it  of  some  of  the  strong- 
est argomenta  that  it  adduced  to  establish  its  in- 
capacity. He  possessed  a  dignity  that  Malona 
wanted,  and  would  have  stood  where  Malone  would 
have  sunk ;  but  he  had  not  so  vigorous  nor  so 
•Cioog  a  mind  as  Malone'8,|though  it  was  more  ac- 
tive and  more  acute  ;  he  possenited,  also,  a  species 
of  courage  that  Malone  wonted.  Mabne  was 
powerful  in  statament ;  though  his  reasoning  and 
nis legal  knowledge  were  not  very  great.  Hutchin- 
son would  have  made  a  more  sp&ndid  oration — 
Malone  a  better  argument— and  Pery  would  have 
rarpassed  both,  in  both  particulars.  There  was 
not,  at  thatperiod,  the  fine  eloquence  of  later  days. 
The  age  was  not  so  refined,  nor  Uie  style  so  polished, 
or  so  perfect.  But  they  were  great  times,  and 
these  were  great  men ;  and  lor  the  honour  of  pos- 
terity,  it  must  be  said  that,  in  the  finest  time  of 
his  country,  L^rd  Pery  acted  well.  If  he  was  not 
pexfect,  it  is  only  because  no  statesman  is  perfect 
But,  for  a  young  man.  Lord  Pery  was  the  model. 
I  do  not  know  whether  his  name  will  descend  to 
posterity ;  bat  if  it  does  not,  it  is  because  his 
country,  haviag  lost  her  parliamentary  constitution, 
do9s  not  now  afford  a  mansion  ample  enough  for 
his  reputation." 

Peiy,  8o  praised  here,  was,  indeed,  a 
man  who  shed  far  more  lustre  on  bis  times 
than  he  derived  from  them.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  importance^  to  a 
nation,  or  party,  of  such  a  man^- 
practical,  far-sighted,  prudent,  sagacious, 
full  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affaurs,  and  of  a  mind 
comprehensive  and  accurate  enough  to  grasp 
alike  the  mightiest  and  most  minute  results 
of  great  measures,  he  wanted  but  happier 
auspices  than  Ireland  then  afforded  to 
have  been  an  ornament  to  his  age.  And 
yet,  with  all  his  solid  worth,  and  vast  ser- 
vices, who  now  hears  the  name  of  Pery 
pronounced  among  those  of  whom  Ireland 
should  be  proud? 

This  sketch  does  great  credit  to  the 
writer,  and  it  wants  but  this  circumstance 
to  give  it  full  value  by  the  force  of  contrast, 
that  Mr.  Pery,  the  founder  of  his  family, 
being  the  son  of  a  person  in  business  in 
Limerick,  was  uncle  to  the  present  Earl  of 
Limerick,  who  inherits  his  estates,  but  not 
*  shadow  of  his  worth.  It  is  not  possible 
to  BMirk  degeneracy  by  a  stronger  instance. 

Th«  only  biography  of  Flood  which  has 
been  puUished  is  so  meagre,  and  so  little 
known,  as  to  render  it  not  unnecessary  to 
ladttde,  in  this  selection  from  the  work 


ttnder  consnderatioD,  the  foUowbg  sketohi 
which  is  spirited,  and  has  the  merit  of  can- 
dour, notwithstanding  that  he  was  the  chief 
and  not  very  scrupulous  rival  of  Grattan. 
In  the  range  of  ability  and  knowledge  re- 
quisite in  a  statesman,  he  was  greatly  su- 
perior,—in  a  single-minded,  disinterested, 
and  generous  support  of  great  public  prin- 
ciples, he  was  far  inferior  to  Grattan.  He 
was  s^fish  in  his  ambition,  exclusive,  arro- 
gant, and  discontented  in  hb  temper  ;  he 
was  a  bigot,  and  no  friend  to  popular  rights ; 
but  he  was  an  IrUhmany  heartily,  and  in  all 
things  earnest  in  his  devotien  to  nationality. 
Had  his  noble  bequest  to  Trinity  College, 
for  the  cultivation  of  Irish  history  and  art, 
and  the  advancement  of  Irish  literature, 
been  permitted  to  be  applied  according  to 
his  design,  his  country  would  have  long 
since  stood  proudly  among  the  highest  in 
the  consideration  of  Europe.  With  a  sure 
sagacity  he  perceived  that  much  of  the  con- 
temptuous tyranny  with  which  Ireland  was 
treated,  originated  in  the  common  igno- 
rance of  its  rulers  and  people  of  what  she 
had  been,  and  of  the  eminent  qualities 
for  greatness  it  still  possessed.  Much 
and  careful  investigation  of  the  subject 
satisfied  him  of  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  turning  the  national  mind  into  this 
channel.  He  saw  how  hollow  and  dis- 
honest was  the  common  cry-— a  cry  still 
too  common  even  among  patriots  in  these 
days — that  the  subject  would  not  repay  and 
did  not  deserve  attention.  Then,  as  now^ 
some  of  the  best  disposed  Irishmen,  shallow 
in  their  knowledge,  and  superficial  in  their 
views,  decried  and  discountenanced  it,  be- 
cause they  were  ignorant,  and  had  neither 
the  courage  nor  the  honesty  to  become  in- 
structed ;  and  they  thus  uded  in  forming  a 
basis  for  much  of  the  most  humiliating  and 
injurious  policy  to  which  their  country  has 
been  subjected.  The  project  of  Flood 
would  have  prevented  this,  and  it  is  to  be 
lamented  by  every  reflecting  man,  that  ^ 
design  so  beneficial  should  be  defeated. 

'*  Mr.  Flood  was  horn  in  1732,  andhronght  into 
parliament  for  the  oonnty  of  Kilkenny,  in  the  last 
year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second.  He  was 
edncated  for  the  bar,  bat  enjoyed  an  independent 
fortnne,  and  possessed  considerable  influence  in  the 
country.  His  taste  and  his  talents  inclined  him  to 
politics,  to  which  he  had  from  an  early  period  ap- 
plied himself,  and  had  been  a  diligent  attendant  on 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  industry  in  his  youth 
was  remarkable.  He  had  taken  great  pains  with 
himself;  and  though  affected  by  a  severe  malady, 
which  left  its  ravages  on  his  person,  and  somewhat 
impaired  his  speaking,  yet  he  overcame  the  defect, 
and  succeeded.  His  great  perseverance  and  a{H 
plication  brought  him  through.'  He  composed 
much ;  was  an  McoeDent  clasneal  scholar— food  of 


les 
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poetfT— and  wrote  it  wHh  nracli  taite.  He  liad 
tniMmfted  two  bookii  of  Homer ;  and  copied*  with 
•Itmfioat  and  additUnUf  the  two  Uwt  booki  of 
Milton's  Piunadise  Loit.  He  wrote  oat  from  ereiy 
plaj  in  Shakipeere,  the  meet  heanttfU  paw ages« 
and  collected  them  in  email  mannecript  Tolomee. 
He  had  trantlated  the  finest  epeechei  oif  Demos- 
thenes — end  read  them  to  Mr.  Hnsaej  Borgh,  Mr. 
Grattan,  and  Mr.  Daly.  All  theee  maanicripts 
hafe  nnfortonately  been  lost.  *  * 

^  In  his  Tonth,  Flood  had  been  handsome.  He 
had  a  fine  ngue,  an  imposing  aspect,  but  a  some- 
what gaont  appearance.  His  action  in  pnblic 
making  was  good,  and  his  dellTenr  impressive. 
His  manner  was  captiTating,  and  m  private  he 
was  most  apieeable  the  very  reverse  of  what  he 
was  in  piibbc ; — ^there  was  then  nothinff  of  inveo* 
the,  nothing  harsh  or  severe.  He  had  the  art  of 
conciliating  every  body  by  his  pleasant  narratives, 
lively  anecdotes,  and  great  classical  taste .  In  con- 
versation he  oentrived  to  lower  his  own  opinion  of 
himself,  and  to  raise  that  of  his  adversary ;  and  he 
never  suffered  himself  to  boi  sonred,  or  to  lose 
his  temper  in  argoment,  bnt  yielded  to  his  opponent 
and  sent  him  away  dehghtM  with  his  sacoess«  and 
with  Mr.  Flood's  manner.  No  one  knew  ihe  prac- 
tical art  of  reasoning  in  private,  better  thanhe  did. 
He  never  contradicted ;  na  listened  patiently,  and 
ifhediflsred,  he  never  introdnced  altercation.  But 
not  so  in  pnUic ;  there  he  often  offended,  and  then 
he  nndetmined  his  adversaries.  *  * 

^The  proceeding  which  drew  forth  his  most 
■pirHedeiertione,  was  the  coodnctof  the  Lord  Lien- 
tenant  on  the  rejection  of  the  money  bill  by  the 
Hoosa  of  Commons,  in  1769*  The  bill  had  originated 
in  the  Privy  Council,  and  was  sent  to  the  Commons, 
and  by  them  verr  properly  rejected*  As  rrpresenta- 
tivee  of  the  people,  tlwr  were  the  guardians  of  the 
pnblio  Mrs*,  and  justly  claimed  the  right  to  grant 
the  puDtio  money,  and  to  originate  all  oills  ot  sup- 
]dy.  The  Lord  Lieatenant,  indignant  at  the  rejec. 
lion  of  a  measure  which  had  taken  rise  in  his 
oouncSl,  and  to  which  he  expected  the  submissive 
assent  of  the  House  of  Commons,  proceeded  to 
•enter  his  protest  on  the  journals  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  imitation  of  tne  precedent  set  by  Lord 
Sydney  ;  and  after  that  he  prorogued  the  parlia- 


^'At  this  the  opposition  took  fire,  and  Mr. 
Flood  attacked  the  government  with  unvrienting 
severity.  He  did  nut  confine  himself  to  his  sphere 
as  member  of  parliament,  but  commenced  a  series 
of  letters  in  the  Freeman' 9  Jemmai^  under  the  sic- 
natuva*  of  **  Syndnroombe,"  abounding  in  spint, 
nrineiple,  and  ability ;  in  some  dep;ree  resembling 
Junius  in  point  of  style,  but  deficient  in  ease,  and 
burthened  with  a  forced  affectation  of  metaphor. 
These  letten  were  replied  to  br  Mr.  Jephson, 
under  the  signature  of'*  Broghill/'  bnt  these  re- 
plies are  a  weak  production,  displaying  little  talent 
and  no  principle. 

**  All  these  effinrts,  however,  were  of  no  avail ;  the 
heavy  hand  of  government  bore  down  everything 
beneath  it,  and  parliament  would  not  afford  any 
effectual  resistance  to  its  acts  of  power,  or  its  arts 
of  seduction.  Mr.  Flood  grew  dissatisfied.  He 
complained  to  a  person,  from  whom  I  heard  it, 
that  he  could  not  trust  any  man'  or  any  party. 
When  he  had  acted  with  a  par^r^  their  views  were 
discovered ;  when  he  had  acted  with  a  few,  their 
views  were  alw  discovered  ;  and  when  he  acted 
even  with  one  individual,  his  views  were  betrayed. 
He  said,  theonly  way  anything  could  be  eflected  lor 
the  oountiy  was,  by  going  along  with  govemment, 


and  making  ibtar  measures  diverge  towards  uuUie 
utility,  and  thereby  some  acquifltion  would  be 

Shy  the  people.  He  was  disappointed  at 
that  his  abilities,  however  great,  had 
of  little  service  to  his  countoy  ;  and  that  bit 
ambition,  which  was  not  inconsiderable,  had  no 
chance  of  being  gratified ;  the  people  being  w 
weak  that  they  could  not  assist  any  opposition,  and 
the  government  so  powerful  that  they  could  not  be 
oppMod  with  any  certainty  of  success.  He  saw 
that  the  public  mind  was  in  its  infancy— tbat 
it  wanted  instruction— that  it  wanted  political 
knowledge  and  political  courage,  and  was  not  rips 
for  action.  No  sinister  events  from  vritbont  bad 
as  yet  befallen  the  empire,  that  could  shake  die 
ministerial  incubus  which  stifled  every  natioDsl 
sentiment,  and  depressed  every  attempt  at  pubUe 
virtue. 

^^  Such  were,  perhaps,  the  fSselings  which  operetsd 
on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Flood,  and  rendered  him  un- 
quiet and  dissatisfied.  They  soured  his  temper, 
and  were  unfortunately  fostered,  and  fiotlly 
brought  into  action,  by  ue  successful  arte  of  Loid 
Harcourt's  ministij  in  1773.  Sir  John  Bla- 
quiera  was  at  that  tune  secretary.  An  artlal,  a 
corrupt,  and  a  cunning  minister,  he  waa  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Flood,  and  was  jealous  of  his  fans 
and  abilities ;  he  resolved,  therefore,  if  posn- 
ble  to  ruin  him ;  accordin^y,  he  courted  bii 
society,  flattered  his  talents,  and,  after  much  |n>- 
litical  cajolery,  he  at  length  persuaded  bim 
to  accept  office.  In  October,  177N  Mr.  Flood 
took  the  placeofrMe- TWaswrer, with 3,60(Ra-yesr 
salary. 

^  Nothing  oould  be  more  unfortunate  for  Mr. 
Flood  than  such  a  step.  Money  was  no  considera- 
tion to  him ;  for  his  private  fortune  amounted  to 
i,00(ML  or  6,0(KM.  a  year.  Of  the  ahiUties  of  bit 
new  associates  he  entertained  no  very  favoorablo 
idea,  and  of  their  honesty  he  could  entertain  ttill 

*^  The  Harooort  administration  stood  unrivalled 
in  Ireland  for  expense  and  prodigality.  The  new 
pensions  granted  at  that  period  amounted  to  no 
less  a  sum  than  86,000^  The  salaries  of  tba 
three  vice-treasuren  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  cleric 
of  the  pells,  were  increased  by  an  addition  of 
1,0001.  a7ear  to  each.  The  embargo,  which  in- 
volved a  dispeuang  power,  almost  beggared  the 
nation.  The  address  of  the  10th  of  October, 
1776,  and  the  consequent  vote  of  four  thousand 
men  in  the  following  month,  to  fight  against 
America,  who  was  contending  for  a  principle  fa- 
vourable to  Ireland,  were  acta  mean  m  principle, 
ruinous  in  policy,  and,  to  the  Hbertiee  of  Ireland, 
(if  ever  she  obtamed  any,)  must  hare  proved  fatal 
in  the  extreme. 

^  Yet,  such  a  ministry,  and  such  measores,  i^ 
was  the  fate  of  Mr.  Flood  to  countenance.  Ha 
did  it,  however,  with  as  little  fervour  as  could  be 
expected  from  an  individual  whose  mind  was  ixn* 
pressed  with  popular  tendencies.  He  sat  npoo 
the  upper  bencnes  of  the  house,  and  generally 
remained  silent  Sometimes,  however,  he  spuke, 
but  rather  to  find  fault  with,  than  to  oppose  go* 
vernment." 

Flood  made  the  same  mistake  as  Canniiu> 
in  believing  that  it  was  necessary  to  Md 
ofiice  to  enable  a  politician  to  advance  the 
public  interests.  It  was  upon  M*  ro^l^  ^' 
was  first  wrecked- 
One  of  the  most  useful  and  able  men  of 
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the  time  wis  Denis  Daly,  now  unnamed  and 
almost  forgotten.  This  is  a  very  lively  and 
pleasing  description  of  him : 

**  Daly  was  AD  individoaliingolarly  gifted.  Bom 
a  Bian  of  family,  of  iDtegrity,  of  couragOi  and  of 
talent,  he  potwiiied  mack  knowledge  and  great 
good  nature,  an  ezoellent  nndantandmg,  and  great 
foreeiglit.  His  mind  was  strong;  he  wasnoUe, 
liberal,  and  open-hearted.  He  had  no  vanity,  bat 
he  had  pride ;  he  was  fastidioos,  not  vain ;  he  pos- 
sessed that  pride  which  belongs  to  talent.  His 
temper  was  hot,  bat  his  disposition  gentle.  In 
person,  Denis  Daly  was  hand^ime,  of  a  pleasing 
and  agreeable  address,  and  so  excellent  a  manner, 
that  by  it  he  conciliated  everybody.  His  voice  was 
good,  and  his  sentences  were  accurately  correct ; 
they  were  all  perfect.  He  did  not  aim  at  a  pecu- 
liar saperiority  in  their  construction ;  and  one  was 
not  greatly  better  than  the  other;  but  in  every  one 
there  was  a  strength  and  a  point  He  almost  al- 
ways prepared  himself  beforehand.  He  was  in 
portiament  from  1769  to  1791,  and  his  speeches 
were  chiefly  in  1778,  on  the  embargo,  and  in  1780, 
•87.*  He  was  a  friend  to  the  Catholics,  and  he  al- 
ways supported  them.  Daly  was  rather  a  great 
speaker  than  a  great  debater.  There  were  men 
who  possessed  more  diligence  and  information,  but 
he  surpused  them  all  in  talent  The  noble  quar 
hty^of  his  mind  placed  him  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  other  men.  •  •  • 

^  Daly's  hospitality  was  great,  and  his  entertain- 
ments were  frequent  and  agreeable.  He  was  a  good 
classical  scholar,  and  possessed  an  excoilent  li- 
brary; and  his  books,  which  were  his  chief  ex- 
pense, lay  around  in  Uie  room  where  his  fHends 
used  to  meet,  and  where  the  resources  of  his  mind 
▼led  with  the  generosity  of  his  disposition.  His 
liberality  was  great,  and  he  left  his  fortune,  in  con- 
sequence, much  encumbered.  *  * 

^  In  1780,  Daly  had  onposed  the  measure  of  in- 
dependence, and  had  spoken  against  it,  depreca- 
ting the  time  and  the  danger.  He  had  accepted  a 
poor  office,  that  of  Muster-Master,  with  a  salary 
of  1,200/.  a-year ;  and  he  who  ought  to  have  given 
office  to  a  Lord  Lieutenant  condescended  to  accept 
one  from  him.  This  injured  him ;  and  Mr.  Eden 
had  weight  with  him,  as  he  had  with  all  the  party 
at  that  time.  He  was,  however,  strongly  attached 
to  Mr.  Grattan ;  and  even  when  he  followed  the 
court,  and  publicly  supported  them,  he  assisted 
Aim  privately,  and  was  of  great  service  at  that  mo- 
mentous period.  He  was  the  only  man  with  whom 
Mr.  Grattan  kept  up  a  constant  communication ; 
and  even  when  he  opposed  the  question  of  right, 
he  did  it  like  an  Irishman. 

**  Daly  took  at  first  an  active  part  in  parliament, 
hut  did  not  speak  much  after ;  and  was  accused, 
though  unjustly,  of  remaining  silent  In  fact,  he 
never  spoke  much  at  any  time ;  but  he  was  some- 
what cramped  by  office,  which  in  general  spoils 
men,  makes  them  keep  one  tfort  of  company,  and 
deprives  them  of  the  benefit  of  hearing  both  sides. 
They  separate  themselves  from  the  people  ;  they 
begin  by  finding  fault  with  their  manners ;  they 
then  attack  their  principles ;  and  next  they  attack 
their  rights.  Daly,  ho.wever,  was  not  liable  to  the 
entire  of  this  charge ;  he  was  very  honest,  and  was 
as  Kttle  affected  by  the  situation  he  held  as  any 
person  could  be. 

*^  Daly's  speaking  was  a  succession  of  electric 
shocks,  that  followed  each  other  so  quickly,  that 
th<y  not  onlv  convinced,  but  subdued  the  under- 
standing.   He  was  not  a  better  speaker  than  Yel- 


verton ;  fbr  Yelverton's  best  fpeeehet  ware  superior 
to  those  of  any  man ;  but  Daly  had  a  better  man* 
ner,  a  better  tone,  a  better  figure,  and  a  grsatsr 
natural  eloquence.  Yelverton's  mind  was  strong, 
but  his  manner  was  coarse.  On  one  ooeasion* 
Daly  attacked  Hussey  Burgh,  and  did  it  well 
Burgh  had  voted  against  a  motion  condemning  the 
embargo,  having  on  a  former  occasion  opposeidi  it. 
It  was  an  act  contrary  to  law,  and  was  passed  to 
gratify  a  fbw  English  contraoton.  Burgh,  at  that 
time,  held  office ;  and  alluding  to  him,  Daly  said, 
*  The  trtoiury  bench  retembUs  tke  grave — U  leveU 
aii  dietinetient*  Burgh  replied  at  the  time,  and 
observed,  *  To  receive  such  attacks,  belongs  to  my 
situation ;  to  deserve  them,  belongs  to  myself.' 
He  was  much  affocted  on  the  oocasion,  and  striking 
his  breast  as  he  sat  down  by  Mr.  Grattan,  he 
turned  to  him  and  said,  ^  IflHoe^  iMkali  unewerUJ 
He  did  so,  and  in  the  noblest  manner— not  indeed, 
by  words,  but  by  the  most  dignified  and  patriotie 
conduct  when  oyfter  an  eloquent  speech  in  favonr 
of  his  country,  on  which  occasion  he  electrified  the 
House  by  the  splendid  allusion  to  the  volunteers  of 
Ireland  and  the  laws  of  Knglandt  which  he  described 
^off  S0IMI  Hke  eerpenie*  teHhf  mid  eprmging  up  m 
armed  mem* — ^he  resigned  his  office,  and  gave  np 
all  hopes  oi  preferment  I 

**  Mr.  Daly  died  in  1791,  and  his  loss  was  re- 
gretted by  no  one  mora  than  by  Mr.  Grattan.  He 
always  complained  of  that  as  a  *frodifioue  iott ; ' 
and  that  he  would  nther  hare  followed  his  adrice 
than  that  of  any  other  man.  His  foresight  and 
knowledge  of  men  were  very  remarkable,  and  were 
particularly  manifested  on  one  occasion,— that  to 
which  Mr.  Grattan  alludes  in  his  reply  to  the  pam- 
phlet of  Lord  Clare,  where  he  mentions  Mr.  Daly's 
spirit  of  prophecy.  There  was  a  dinner  at  Mr. 
Hobarf  s  in  1785,  in  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  time» 
where  Mr.  Daly,  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Fitagibbon, 
and  othen  met  The  opposition  had  gained  a 
grsat  point  at  that  time ;  the  propoidtions  had  been 
ceded ;  England  had  yielded  mirly  and  Justly ;  and 
the  party  were  in  high  spirits — ^very  JoyoDS— and 
greatly  elated  with  their  victory.  Some  of  the 
company  aUuded  to  a  union,  and  FItzgibbon  ex- 
claimed in  an  exulting  tone,  *  Who  will  dare  talk 
of  a  union  now  ?  If  such  a  thing  was  proposal  to 
me,  I  would  fling  my  office  in  Uie  man's  face.'  The 
company  were  very  gay ;  and  when  Fitsgibbon  re- 
tired, Daly  said,  *  That  is  the  man  who  would 
support  it— that  little  man  who  has  talked  so  big, 
would  vote  for  a  union — aye,  to-morrow.' 

^  Mr.  Grettan's  opinion  was,  that  Dale's  death 
was  an  irretrievable  loss  to  Ireland ;  and  if  he  had 
lived,  there  would  probably  have  been  no  insur- 
rection ;  he  would  have  spoken  to  the  people  with 
authori^r,  and  would  have  restrained  the  govern- 
ment ;  for  he  had  great  weight  with  them,  and 
they  would  have  listened  to  him:  hemi^tthus 
have  prevented  the  disturbances— for  a  very  little 
would  have  done  it  The  government  wanted  men 
of  weight  and  coolness,  and  authority ;  and  they 
had  none ;  they  had  a  hot  little  fury  to  deal  vrith 
they  hod  riolent  men  at  tiie  Castle ;  and  here  Daly's 
manner  and  mind  and  ascendani^  would  have 
awed  and  restrained." 

Burgh,  who  miffht  have  been  called  the 
beloved,  such  kindly  enthusiasm  does  his 
memory  recall,  forms  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing figures  in  this  group  of  great  men.  It 
was  on  the  motion  for  limiting  the  suf^lies  to 
six  months,  carried  in  November,  1779»  thai 
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Bmfifa  made  the  brilliant  speech  alluded  to 
in  the  sketch  of  Daly,  and  which  is  thus 
described  as  having  nroduced  an  electric 
affect  on  the  house  ana  galleries,  which  were 
then  always  crowded  with  a  distinguished 
audience. 

**  Thej  roM  in  a  man,  and  cheered  him  re- 
peatedlj,  m  he  condnded.— «  Talk  not  to  me,'  paid 
hiOf^oi  peaoe ;  Ireland  if  not  in  a  itate  of  peace; 
a  it  moikered  war.  En^and  hae  iown  her  lawi 
like  dragons'  teeth,  and  they  hare  ipnmg  np  in 
annedmen.' 

**  The  oonrtiflfi  were  alarmed,  and  in  rain  strove 
to  upeaae the  damonr.  The  wordi  ^smothered 
war,^  esbdted  the  diamiobation  of  Mr.  GonoUy. 
Sir  Heorr  Cavendiih  called  npon  the  govemmmt 
to  nnhold  the  dignity  of  the  House,  and  insiited 
on  clearing  all  the  galleries  \  and  his  ardour  was 
with  difficulty  rastrained. 

^  This  speech  d^ved  the  Prime  Sergeant  of  his 
office.  He  was  too  high'^ninded  to  receive  a  salary 
from  government  whidi  he  found  it  necessary  to 
oppose ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  sent  in  his 
resignation.  To  this  drcomstance  Mr.  Giattan 
allades,  in  his  reply  to  Lord  Clare's  pamphlet  in 
1800,  where  he  heautifully  savs,  «the  gates  of  pro- 
motion were  shut,  as  those  of  glory  opened.' 

^  After  1782,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Baron  <^ 
the  Exchequer ;  he  lived  but  for  a  short  time,  almost 
too  short  to  prove  that  he  would  have  been  as  great 
an  ornament  to  the  judicial  bench,  as  he  had  been 
to  the  House  of  Commons — ^in  both  he  did  honour 
to  hit  country. 

**  Walter  Hnssey  Burgh,  whose  conduct  was  thus 
Ofmspicuous,  was  a  remarkable  personage.  He 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country,  and  a  man  of 
incorruptible  prindples;  an  excellent  speaker,  an 
excellent  House  of  Commons'  man.  He  was  most 
polished  in  his  manners,  but  rather  vain.  He  spoke 
often,  and  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  man  in 
the  House,  and  the  best  calculator  of  questions. 
He  knew  better  than  anv  man  how  to  collect  the 
•ease  of  all  parties,  and  to  shape  a  motion  that 
would  unite  their  sentiments,  and  please  them  all. 
He  used  to  say  of  himself  what  was  perfectly  true, 
that  he  would  suck  out  their  trains.  His  wit  was 
satirical,  without  being  too  severe.  He  possessed 
great  knowledge,  and  was  a  most  powerful  member 
of  parliament;  so  much  so,  that  he  was  termed, 
and  lustly,  the  Cicero  0/  the  senate.     *        * 

M  Bur^  however,  was  afraid  of  Mr.  Grattan's 
proceeding  so  far  in  1780.  He  dreaded  the  power 
of  England ;  he,  as  well  as  Ydverton,  had  been 
softened  by  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  and  his  ardour 
somewhat  cooled,  and  he  feared  to  encourage  the 
volunteers,  lest  the  two  countries  should  be  com- 
mitted. He  probably  would  have  stopped  at  1 779, 
when  free  trade  had  been  obtained ;  but  afterward 
when  the  question  of  independence  was  brougiht 
on,  he  supported  it  nc^ly — ^he  gave  op  all  hopes  of 
preferment,  and  a  second  time  sacrinced  himseli^ 
xather  than  sacrifice  hit  prindples.  Mr.  Grattan 
had  fixed  the  motion  for  the  19th  of  April,  and 
having  heard  that  Mri  Burgh's  health  would  pre- 
vent him  from  attending,  he  wrote  to  him  that  ihe 
question  would  come  on,  and  that  he  hoped  it  would 
lecdve  his  support.  Buxgh's  reply  was  prompt 
and  decisive  ;— « I  shall  attend,  and  if  it  were 
my  last  vote,  I  shall  give  it  in  favour  of  my 
country.' 

^  If  Mr.  Bnri^  had  voted  against  this  motion 
be  was  sue  of  bdng  highly  promoted.  When  the 
debate  cama on,  he  fpoka very  well;  andyaftorhe 


had  ffadriied,  he  toned  to  Mr*  Oiattaa,  and  ssid, 
*  I  have  now  sacrificed  the  greatest  honaor  aa 
Irishman  can  aim  at'  He  had  lost  office  before 
on  account  of  his  vote  in  ftivour  of  Ireland,  and  he 
knew,  that  if  he  had  now  voted  against  the  question 
of  independence,  he  would  have  been  promoted 
with  full  powers ;  but  he  gave  up  all  penonal  con- 
sideration to  that  of  the  people ;  and  though  he 
was  fond  of  glory,  and  would  sacrifioe  much  to  it, 
the  love  of  money  and  the  love  of  power  yidded  to 
that  of  ambition  and  his  connt^.  A  rare  and 
splendid  example  to  posterity  1  !** 

Among  these  sketches  are  those  of  Lang- 
rishey  the  accomplished  wit,  whose  efforts 
as  a  writer  are  amonjz  the  happiest  of  his 
time ;  and  of  John  ritzgibhon,  the  father 
of  Lord  Clare,  who  was  educated  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  ministiT,  at  St.  Omer's, 
but  conformed  to  the  Protestant  religion 
and  went  to  the  bar,  where  he  became  emi- 
nent and  wealthy  as  a  lawyer,  and  then 
*' relapsed*  into  hb  old  faith.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  having  purchased  lands,  and 
having  a  doubt  of  his  title  to  them,  he  again 
conformed,  and  turned  discoverer  to  his 
own  estates,  that  he  might  more  effectually 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Popery  laws !  but 
he  was,  nevertheless,  in  many  respects,  a 

food  and  useful  politician.  There  is  also 
lutchinson,  who  rendered  eminent  ser- 
vice in  1780  and  1782,  although  he  had 
been,  as  described  by  Primate  Stone,  du- 
ring Lord  Townshend's  administration,  **  a 
ready-money  voter,  who  always  insisted 
upon  prompt  payment  for  every  service  he 
rendered  to  the  ministry."  Foster,  too,  and 
Forbes,  Lord  Charlemont,  Scott,  (after- 
wards Lord  Clonmel,*)  Tisdall,  Ponsonby, 

*  The  foUowing  startling  disclosure  respectipg 
the  |)roceediDgs  of  1798  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  this  nobleman : — 

**  SborUj  before  his  destii,  he  Mot  for  Ue  neplieir.  Den 
Scott,  got  him  to  examine  hli  papers,  and  destroy  those 
that  were  useless.  There  were  many  relating  to  polities, 
that  disclosed  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  goTemment  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  disturbances  in  1798.  There  was  one  letter  in 
particular,  which  ftilly  showed  their  duplicity,  and  that  Uuy 
might  have  crushed  the  rebellion ;  but  that  they  let  Ago  am, 
ompmrpoteto  eany  the  Unkm,  amd  ikeU ikia  was  tktir de- 
sign. When  Lord  Clonmel  was  dying,  be  stated  this  to 
Dean  Scott,  and  made  him  destroy  the  letter;  he  ftirther 
added,  that  he  had  gone  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  told 
him.  that  as  they  knew  of  the  proceedings  of  the  disafl'ecied. 
It  was  wrong  to  permit  then  to  go  00— that  the  gOTemment, 
hsTlng  U  In  their  power,  should  crush  them  at  once,  and 
prevent  the  Insuirection.  He  was  coldly  recelred,  and  found 
that  his  adrice  was  not  relished.  That  of  Lord  Clare^  Mr. 
Foster,  and  Bishop  Agar  had  predominated;  and,  in  eonse- 
qoenee,  he|was  not  summoned  to  attend  the  priry  ooundl  on 
business  of  sute.  (Hb  health  not  being  good,  was  advanced 
as  the  excuse.)  On  ordinaiy  afltaln,  howoTer,  he  still  re- 
eeived  a  summons. 

**  Ai  an  instance  of  the  knowledge  the  gOTemment  had  of 
the  persons  eaBgaged  fai  the  reliellion.  Lord  Ckmmtl  mo- 
tioned this  exuaordinary  drcumstanoe— that,  previous  to  it, 
he  had  been  visited  one  evening  by  a  person  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life,  with  whom  he  had  been  well  acquafaited.  Thb 
man  told  him  how  much  he  valued  him.  and  that  his  Afe 
was  in  danger;  that  some  persons,  well  known  to  him  (the 
speaker,)  meant  to  make  him  their  victim;  that  »  ^ 
health  was  not  good,  a  colourable  pretence  affordMl  itself  for 
his  going  off  to  England  with  his  (kmily,  and  <&at  if  he  did 
notihewouldbeaisaasakated.  Lord  Ooamsl  thanked  him, 
told  tdiBhs  Tslued  Ui  own  lift  nrynochi  but  ttet  He  vsloBd 
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and  Bushe,  (Gerrase  Porker,)  and  several 
others  are  described  with  spirit,  and  the 
following  sketch  of  Yelverton  deserves  at- 
teotion,  as  it  presents  at  once  a  brilliant 
and  painful  picture  of  a  roan  of  transcendant 
ability,  great  sagacity  of  judgment  in  public 
affairs,  of  generous  and  most  kindly  spirit, 
but  of  low  habits,  and  almost  grovelling 
weakness  : 

**  Mr.  Yelverton  waa  a  first-rate  speaker— nearly 
the  most  powerfnl  one  in  his  day.  His  style  wm 
short  and  strong ;  he  never  wandered  fix>m  his 
subject,  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  He  was 
endowed  with  a  maacnline  ander8taudin||,  and  saw 
the  strong  point  of  everything ;  bat  his  fire  was  so 
ardent,  that  it  a  uickly  consumed  the  fuel  which  fed 
it  He  was  deficient  in  his  tones  and  manner,  and 
he  wanted  taste ;  yet,  without  these  accomplish- 
ments, his  speeches  were  saperior,  and  even  sub- 
lime orations.  Unfortunately,  nothing  almost  re- 
mains of  them  that  could  give  a  just  idea  of  their 
excellence.  The  one  spoken  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1775,  when  he  opposed  sending  4,000 
troops  to  Arnica,  and  that  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1778,  in  support  of  the  Catholic  bill,  in  which  he 
denounced  the  penal  laws,  contained  fine  consti- 
tntional  principles,  evinced  a  powerfnl  intellect, 
and  proved  him  to  be  a  great  man,  possessed  of  a 
vigorous  and  comprehenaive  mind. 

*^  Unfortunately  he  was  too  fond  of  conviviality, 
and  that  not  always  in  the  most  elevated  society 
He  grew  attached  to  a  strange  character  who  as- 
sumed the  garb  and  air  of  a  foreigner,  and  chose  to 
call  himself '  Achmeit*  but  who,  in  fact,  was  a  mere 
Jrishmanj  wearing  a  long  beard,  and  pretending  to 
be  a  Turk.  Another  in£vidual  with  whom  he  as- 
sociated was  Mr.  Anderson,  a  solicitor.  These 
persons  and  their  companions  took  him  too  much 
away  from  his  public  and  graver  duties.  As  their 
patron  was  libertd,  they  obliged  him  by  taking  his 
money,  and  laughing  at  his  jokes  in  return ;  and 
he  liked  their  society,  not  because  he  could  not 
make  a  fittmg  display  in  better,  but  because  he 
was  there  freed  from  the  necessity  of  making  any. 

*♦  When  Yelverton  wanned  upon  a  subject,  lus 
mind  and  his  eye  fired.    He  did  not  illumine  his 


hit  alM,  and,  therefore,  would  wish  him  to  go  off  to  England 
Instantly ;  for  that  he  was  suspected,  and  known  to  govern- 
ment. The  man  would  not  believe  it  possible.  Lord  Clon- 
md  then  told  him  where  he  had  heeuy  with  whom,  and  what 
h6  had  been  doing  on  nteh  and  ttteh  partieularnightt ;  thai 
gtmermment  knew  everything  connected  with  the  mamemente 
<4  the  eontpiratora ;  and  that  in  a  short  time  he  would  be 
aeieed,  and  probably  executed.  The  man  was  terrified,  and 
went  off  to  Bn^and  the  next  day.  The  night  after,  govern- 
meat  sent  to  bit  bouse  to  apprehend  btm,  bat  he  was  gone ! 
To  Lord  Clonmel  he  owed  his  lUb. 

**  Any  comment  on  these  extraordinary  fticts  would  be  sn- 
perfluoua.  Posterity  will  pronounce  its  seoienoe;  and 
another  more  awftil  tribunal— tliat  which  awaits  maa  here« 
ifter  !"-VoL  U.,  pp.  14*-147. 


speech  by  brilliant  figures,  like  Burgh,  or  adorn  it 
with  pointed  sentences,  like  Flood  (who  was  a  mas- 
ter of  the  art  of  oratory) ;  but  he  came  forth  with 
a  style  of  reasoning  tiiat  charmed  and  astonished, 
and  that  struck  the  listener  as  the  finest  species  of 
ratiocination.  Mr.  Grattan  compared  him,  and 
well,  to  the  rolling  of  the  Atlantic  wave,  three 
thousand  miles  in  depth.* 

^  Yelverton  supported  Mr.  Gratten  on  the  great 
questions  of  Free  Trade  and  Independence ;  on 
the  Six  Months'  Money  Bill ;  the  vote  against  New 
Taxes  ;  the  Mutiny  Bill ;  and  the  repeal  of  Por- 
ning's  Law.  He  began  well,  but  concluded  iU. 
He  wanted  judgment:  he  lost  himself  at  the 
Union ;  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  early  day,  and 
left  no  record  behind,  except  his  part  in  that  worst 
of  transactiona.  He  always  feared  England,  and 
^aded  her  power  and  her  violence.  Although 
on  this  question  his  conduct  was  to  be  deplored, 
yet  it  must  be  said  it  was  the  early  impresnon  of 
his  mind.  At  the  period  of  the  Regency,  he  had 
expressed  himself  somewhat  in  favour  of  such  a 
measure ;  and  said  he  wished  some  final  settle- 
ment to  be  adopted.  But  at  the  period  of  1/82  no 
one  would  have  dared  to  mention  the  word '  Union.' 
He  might  have  been  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Lees,  or  Mr. 
OgUvie,  as  he  was  intimate  at  the  Caatle ;  but 
never  openly.  He  had,  on  this  subject,  sad  visita- 
tions of  conscience,  and  on  one  occasion  afterwards, 
when  in  company  with  some  friends,  he  was  de- 
fending the  Union,  one  of  them  gently  took  him 
by  the  elbow,  and  exclaimed— *  Ah!  Yelverton, 
you  were  a  patriot  in  1782  t'  Struck  by  the  reproach, 
he  covered  nis  fiace  with  his  hands,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

^  In  the  case  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  chil- 
dren, Yelverton  spoke  before  the  Lords  on  the 
question  of  attainder.  Lord  Clare  stopped  him, 
and  he  had  not  courage  to  go  on,  and  tell  Lord 
Clare  that  he  was  mistaken  in  point  of  law.  Cur- 
ran,  who  was  counsel  in  the  case,  went  round  to 
him,  and  told  him  that  Lord  Clare  was  wrong,  and 
that  if  he  looked  into  the  books  he  would  find  it 
so ;  but  he  was  awed  by  Lord  Clare,  who  would 
not  let  him  go  through  the  evidence,  and  who  was 
supported  by  Lord  Enniskillen  and  the  other  Lords ; 
and  Yelverton  yielded.*' 

These  were  the  men  with  whom  Grattan 
was  called  into  action,  on  entering  public 
life,  and  they  present  an  array  of  eminent 
qualities,  fitted  for  every  exigency  of  public 
aiSkirs,  and  in  most  respects,  perhi^s,  un« 
equalled  by  England,  or  by  any  other  country 
in  Europe  at  that  period. 

What  these  men  had  to  do,  and  what 
they  did,    we   must    reserve  for  another 
'article,  which  will  embrace  the  historical 
portion  of  the  work  before  us. 

•  Speech  tai  1806,  on  the  Boman  GaUiollc  quettloo. 
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WHEN   I   WAS    NINETEEN. 


BT  IT.  JOBK  DA«K: 


*  Oh,  the  merry  days,  the  merry  days  when 
We  were  young  r  So  sighs  the  song,  and 
So  roost  likely  shall  I  re-echo  at  some  future 
day,  if  grim  old  tiroe  will  spare  me  'till  I 
reach  '<  the  dark  ases.** 

In  the  autumn  o?  183-»  the  exact  year 
being  of  no  particular  importance  to  the 
reader,  after  having  spent  some  time  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  wandering  over  the  wild 
romantic  mountains  of  Alhama,  visiting  the 
far-famed  Granada*  and  examining  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  renowned  Alham- 
bra,  I  bethought  me  of  my  own  dear  home, 
and  forthwith  took  passage  in  a  small  mer- 
chantman, bound  direct  for  my  own  port. 

We  sailed  from  Malaga  on  the  5th  of 
October,  with  the  wind  nearly  in  our  teeth, 
which  obliged  us  to  beat  our  way,  in  order 
to  reach  the  Strait.  This  is  to  me  the  most 
tantalising  and  provoking  of  all  modes  of 
siuling — **  O  musa!"  how  shall  I  describe 
the  accumulated  desngremens  I  endured  in 
the  course  of  the  two  long  days  we  took 
before  reaching  the  <*  Rock !"  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  to  most  of  my  fnends,  that, 
when  on  shore,  I  am  not  one  of  your  par- 
ticular people.  They  can  all  vouch  for  my 
not  being  a  mere  feather-bed  soldier.  But 
at  sea,  where  one  requires  such  comforts,  I 
might  almost  say,  such  luxuries,  to  be  en- 
abled to  exist  with  any  degree  of  ease. — 
Sweet  reader,  if  you  are  at  all  of  an  ima- 
ginative turn  of  mind,  just  endeavour  to 
conceive  me  occupying,  in  common  with 
the  skipper,  the  only  cabin  in  the  vessel ; 
the  whole  extent  of  which  did  not  exceed 
six  feet  by  five  I  Here  we  slept,  and  here 
we  messed  1  It  will  very  naturally  be  asked, 
why  I  took  my  passage  in  such  a  disagree- 
able ship?  Why  not  choose  a  more 
commodious  one  ?  The  truth  is,  that  so 
anxious  was  I  to  return  to  my  ''home,  sweet 
home,"  my  impatience  would  not  permit 
me  to  run  the  chance  of  waiting  for  another 
vessel.  So  I  took  this  craft,  as  a  roan  takes 
his  wife — "  for  better,  for  worse" — ^but  too 
late,  alas  I  did  I  discover,  as  the  Frenchman 
said  of  his  spouse — "  she  was  all  de  vorse, 
and  none  of  de  better !" 

On  the  morning  after  the  day  we  sailed, 
I  was  awakened  by  the  violent  motion  of 
the  vessel,  and  looking  out  of  my  berth  to 
see  how  matters  stood  in  my  cabin,  I  per- 
ceived that  the  boy  had  laid  the  breakfast, 


the  very  sight  of  which  arrested  my  atten- 
tion in  speechless  horror.  Let  some  home- 
bred reader,  who  cannot  help  associating 
the  idea  of  our  momins  meal  with  a  snow 
white  cloth,  hissing  urn,  hot  rolls,  and  pretty 
china,  picture  to  himself,  a  piece  of  old 
sail-cloth,  covered  with  grease  and  tar,  bid 
over  what  answered  the  purpose  of  a  table, 
and  thereon  arranged,  with  the  recherche 
taste  of  a  cabin  boy — three  cracked  cups  of 
different  shapes,  sizes,  and  colours,  a  black 
kettle  of  cocoa,  and  an  old  rusty  tin  bread- 
basket of  hard  sea  biscuit.  To  these  add 
two  broken  plates,  piled  with  potatoes  fried 
in  grease,  and  he  will  have  some  distant 
conception  of  the  taut  ensemble  of  this 
tempting  repast.  I  was  staring  in  half  stu- 
pefaction at  this  very  charming  display,  and 
endeavouring  inost  philosophically  to  re- 
concile myself  to  my  fate,  by  impressing 
on  my  dainty  appetite  the  startling  fact, 
that  I  must  partake  of  what  was  there,  or 
submit  to  the  disagreeable  alternative  of 
getting  nothing,  when  lo !  the  vessel  gave 
a  tremendous  roll  over  to  one  side,  sending 
everything,  including  the  black  kettle,  into 
the  berth  of  the  unfortunate  captain  who 
slept  on  the  lee-side.  I  have  heard  lands- 
men swear,  some  a  little,  and  others  a  great 
deal ;  but  there  is  a  heartfelt  earnestness 
and  pathos  in  the  oaths  of  an  enraged  sailor, 
more  especially  it,  may  be  conceived,  in 
those  of  a  scalded  one,  which  far  surpass 
even  the  proverbial  swearing  of  a  trooper. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  with  the  luckless 
mariner  in  question.  No  sooner  was  the 
first  burst  of  his  rage  over,  than  I  addressed 
him  in  the  most  sympathising  tone  I  could 
assume,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  restraining  my  laughter  at  the 
demoniac  contortions  of  his  ugly  visage. 

^*  Captain  Giles,  I  hope  you  are  not 
scalded  ?" 

«« D ^n  her  b y  eyes" — exclaimed 

the  skipper,  quite  forgetful  of  his  usual  po- 
liteness— "  I  wish  she  was  heaved  to  h ." 

Whether  he  meant  to  send  the  innocent 
vessel,  or  the  black  kettle  so  long  a  voyage, 
must  for  ever  remain  a  mystery  ;  as  seeing 
how  very  disinclined  he  appeared  to  ac- 
knowledge roy  kindness,  I  did  not  pursue 
my  compassionate  inquiries  any  further.  It 
only  struck  me,  that  taking  the  expression 
a  la  Uttre^  if  he  intended  to  imprecate  the 
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unfortanate  black  kettle,  lie  would  be  some- 
what puzzled  to  discover  whereabouts  lar 
its  orffans  of  yiaon.  Notwithstanding  aU 
this,  the  injury  received  by  the  skipper  was 
not  of  a  very  serious  nature  :  nor  did  it  in 
the  least  degree  tend  to  destroy  his  appe- 
tite for  breakfast.  In  fact,  beyond  the  oaths 
which  I  have  already  hinted  at,  he  never 
afterwards  expressed  any  further  inconve- 
nience from  the  effects  of  the  intruder. 

After  having  reinstated  things  in  the 
best  manner  possible,  under  the  circum- 
stances, we  sat  down  to  breakfast.  My 
mess  companions  were  the  captain  and  his 
mate,  too  as  dirty  looking  rascals  as  ever 
chance— ou  pour  mieux  dire — mischance 
threw  in  my  way,  during  the  whole  course 
of  my  life.  Indeed,  had  not  hunger  been 
so  very  powerful,  in  my  inward  man,  as  im- 
peratively to  overcome  all  minor  considera- 
tions, the  very  sight  of  these  fellows,  added 
to  the  matchless  style  of  the  whole  table 
equipage,  &c  would  have  been  more  than 
sufficient  to  have  hastened  my  retreat  from 
the  cabin,  breakfastless. 

The  vessel  rolled  tremendously  during 
the  entire  course  of  our  meal,  su  much  as  to 
send  me  several  times,  nolens  volens,  sprawl- 
ing to  the  opposite  side  of  the  cabin.  In 
one  of  these  involuntary  excursions,  having 
by  chance  a  knife  in  my  hand,  I  was  luckily 
saved  the  disagreeable  misfortune  of  running 
the  unfortunate  mate  through  the  body, 
by  his  activity  in  jumping  aside,  in  time  to 
avoid  the  deadly  weapon,  as  it  came  in  full 
tilt  towards  him.  What  use,  however,  in 
raking  up  the  ashes  of  my  past  miseries,  or 
in  boring  my  indulgent  reader  with  a  long 
list  of  my  gnevances  on  board  that  atrocious 
little  vessel,  before  we  weathered  "  £uropa 
Point."  Suffice  to  say,  that  I  was  delighted 
to  find  we  could  not  get  out  of  the  strait, 
such  was  the  nature  of  the  wind,  blowing 
stiffly  from  the  west ;  and  that,  consequently, 
we  should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
putting  into  Gibraltar  or  Algeziras.  Thus, 
allowing  roe,  once  more,  to  touch  terra 
JirmOf  and  giving  me  an  opportunity,  which^ 
I  was  determined  not  to  lose,  of,  perhaps, 
changing  my  vessel. 

Giles  preferred  Algeziras,  where  he  had 
no  port  charges  to  pay  ;  and  here  we  found 
ourselves  snugly  at  anchor,  on  the  third 
morning  after  our  leaving  Malaga,  with 
about  a  dozen  other  vessels,  English,  French, 
and  Spanish.  Amongst  the  former,  was 
one  schooner,  whose  captain  brought  his 
wife  out  from  England  to  view  these 
southern  dimes.  This  lady,  a  very  pretty 
woman,  was  a  particular   friend  of  our 


skipper ;  in  &ct,  they  were  counns,  and 
en  passant,  1  cannot  help  remarking,  he  had 
a  most  cousinly  affection  for  her — mais 
n'importe. 

The  weather  had  now  moderated  into 
almost  a  calm.  If  there  was  any  wind  it 
still  blew  from  the  adverse  west ;  thus, 
rendering  it  as  impracticable  as  ever  to  pass 
the  "  Rut." 

Things  being  in  this  state,  Giles  talked 
of  going  over  ta  Gibraltar,  I  having,  as  an 
inducement,  offered  to  pay  half  the  charges 
the  vessel  would  incur  there,  for  pratique, 
anchorage,  &c. 

The  lady  I  have  already  mentioned, 
having  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  the 
celebrated  rock,  but  her  tnauvais  sujet 
of  a  husband  not  being  at  all  willing  to 
sport  his  few  dollars  for  the  gratification  of 
his  wife's  whim,  our  skipper  gallantly 
offered  to  take  her  over  in  his  vessel.  To 
this  very  moment  am  I  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive, what  arguments  of  persuasion  the 
pretty  Mrs.  Brown  could  possibly  have 
made  use  of,  to  induce  her  jealous  spouse 
to  trust  her  on  board  our  vessel ;  because 
he  was  one  of  those  men  who  appear  to 
think  there  is  a  breach  of  the  seventh  com- 
mandment in  looking  at  their  wives  !  The 
arrangement,  however,  was  made,  that  we 
should  bring  her  over  with  us.  The 
difficulty  then  was  how  we  should  smug- 
gle her  on  shore— she  being,  of  course, 
not  mentioned  in  our  *'  biu  of  health,** 
which  siud,  so  many  '<  crew,**  and  one  ^*  pas- 
senger.'' But  as  it  fortunately  omitted  to 
mention  one  word  as  to  the  sex  of  sud  pas- 
senger, we  easily  arranged  the  matter  by 
settling,  that  Mrs.  Brown  should  pass  as  our 
'*  passenger  ;"  while  I,  the  real  one,  should 
assume  the  humble  garb  of  a  common 
sailor,  and  call  myself,  pro,  tem^,  mate  of 
the  vessel ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  neces- 
sary to  leave  one  of  our  crew  behind,  in  order 
that  the  number  might  tally  with  that  given 
in  our  "  bill  of  health."  All  this  was  no 
more  than  safety  required  ;  because  in  such 
an  important  garrison  as  Gibraltar,  where 
the  population  is  so  dense,  the  quarantine 
laws  are  particularly  strictly  enforced. 

I  had  no  objection  in  the  world  to  this 
arrangement,  as  I  was  extremely  anxious  to 
see  so  very  celebrated  a  place  ;  and  I  must 
confess  and  plead  guilty  to  a  boyish  thirst 
for  adventure,  which  made  the  idea  of  en- 
tering Gibraltar  in  disguise,  far  preferable 
to  gaining  admittance  by  more  legitimate 
means.  Besides,  a  lady  being  in  the  case, 
and  so  pretty  a  one — I  would  not  have 
shrunk  from  becoming  the    dirty   black 
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greasy  cook  of  the  vessel,  had  there  been 
any  necessity  for  so  doing.  I  was  without 
much  difficulty  transformed  into  the  external 
semblance  of  a  sailor,  by  encasing  myself 
in  a  most  capacious  pair  of  tarry  inexpres- 
sibles, an  old  dirty  pee-jacket,  which  fitted 
me  about  as  well  as  a  sack  would  the  handle 
of  a  sweeping-brush  ;  and,  pour  comble  a 
tout,  a  most  orthodox  looking  **  south- 
wester  ;*'  which,  for  the  information  of  my 
uneducated  readers,  is  a  kind  of  oiled 
canvass  hat,  very  much  the  fashion,  I  per- 
ceive, amongst  that  class  of  gentry,  vulgarly 
called  coal-porters. 

"  Well,  Master  Dash,**  thought  I,  as, 
after  having  quite  completed  my  toilet, 
I  endeavoured  to  examine  my  appearance 
in  a  polygonal-shaped  fragment  of  an  old 
lookingglass,  which  was  gracefully  fixed  in 
one  corner  of  our  cabin,  **  if  any  of  your 
fashionable  friends  could  but  catch  a  glimpse 
of  your  transformation,  they  would  most 
indubitably  doubt  the  evidence  of  their 
own  senses;"  and  as  I  threw  another  glance 
at  myself,  I  felt  almost  tempted  to  cry  out, 
like  the  little  woman  in  the  song,  '<  Lord, 
have  mercy  on  me  I  this  is  none  of  I.** 

Our  **  passenger^  being  on  board,  and 
anchor  weighed,  we  crossed  the  bay,  and 
reached  Gibraltar.  Presently  the  king's 
boat  came  alongside  to  put  the  usual  ques- 
tions,'preparatory  to  our  being  released 
from  quarantine.  Giles,  with  the  coolness 
of  an  old  hand,  and  a  countenance  of  the 
most  immoveable  composure,  swore  to  as 
many  lies  as  would  do  a  less  finished  rascal 
his  whole  lifetime.    Par  exemple, 

<<  Have  you  held  communication  with 
any  other  vessel  since  you  left  Malaga  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  boldly  replied  our  captain ; 
although,  whilst  at  Algeziras,  we  had  done 
nothing  but  interchange  visits  with  every 
other  English  vessel  in  the  bay  ! 

"  Have  you  any  passengers  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  one." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  She's  no  he,  sir ;  she's  a  lady." 

"  Well,"  said  the  officer  impatiently, 
"  who  is  the  lady  ?" 

*«  She's  my  wife,  sir,"  replied  Giles,  with 
the  utmost  assurance. 

**  Request  her  to  come  here." 

Upon  the  summons  of  our  captain,  up 
came  his  pretty,  trembling  cousin  on  deck. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  officer  alongside, 
addressing  the  skipper.  «  Now,  follow  me 
to  the  quarantine  ship,  where  you  wiU  get 
pratique,  and  be  given  your  passes  for 
shore." 

The  boat  was  instantly  manned  ynih  the 


only  two  sailors  on  board.  Captain  Giles 
jumped  in,  and  I  was  left  in  the  too  deli- 
cate position  of  a  tete-a-tete,  isolated,  as  it 
were,  from  the  rest  of  our  species,  with  one 
of  the  prettiest  women  I  ever  saw.  The 
captain  had  scarcely  rowed  half  a  cable's 
length  from  the  vessel,  when  he  suddenly 
returned,  and  looking,  as  I  conceived,  in 
rather  a  pointed  way  at  the  fiur  lady  and 
myself,  said — 

"  Mr.  Dash,  I  shall  be  back  soon,  sir ;  but 
I  am  very  much  afraid  of  that  anchor  slip- 
ping," pointing,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
spot  beneath  which  the  innocent  instrument 
in  question  lay  imbedded  as  firm  and  safe 
as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  <^  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  take  the  trouble,  sir,  to  keep  a 
sharp  look  out  after  it ;  and  if  it  does,  slack 
out  a  bit  of  the  chain  ?" 

No  sooner  had  the  boat  iairly  gone,  than 
my  lovely  shipmate  retired  below  ;  and  I, 
soon  setting  wearied  of  pacing  the  deck,  fol- 
loweo. 

"  Lor,  Mr.  Dash,  what  a  fright  you  gave 
me.  I  declare  I  thought  you  were  my 
husband!"  exclsdmed  my  fair  friend,  as  I 
entered  the  cabin. 

"  A  very  natural  cause  for  fright," 
thought  I;  '^although  no  compliment  to 
my  appearance."  For  be  it  known,  this 
Captain  Brown  was  as  ugly  a  specimen  of 
humanity  as  ever  drew  breath. 

"  Sorry  should  I  be,"  instantly  said  I 
aloud,  ^'  to  raise  the  blush  of  sudden  fright 
on  so  lovely  a  cheek;  although,"  added  I, 
with  still  more  suaviter  in  moda,  **  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  present  instance,  it  is  any- 
thing but  unbecoming." 

*^  Oh !  Mr.  Dash,  you  must  have  learned 
these  complimentary  speeches  in  Spain ;  and 
you  now  imagine  you  are  speaking  to  some 
beautiful  senorita  of  your  heart's  choice," 
exclaimed  she,  looking,  at  the  same  time, 
most  unquestionably  anxious  to  believe  I 
was  in  earnest. 

"  Senorita  1"  cried  I;  "  there  never  was  a 
girl  in  Spain  had  half  so  much  beauty  as 
what  I  now  see  before  me!" 

*^  Oh  I  Mr.  Dash,  I  fear  you  are  quiz- 
xmg." 

**  I  quiz  you,  Mrs.  Brown !  believe  me, 
when  I  say,  that  although  the  beauties  of 
Spain  do,  in  many  points,  greatly  excel 
those  of  home,  yet,"  sighed  I,  avec  lepius 
grand  empressement,  at  the  same  time 
making  a  gigantic*  effort  to  look  irresistibly 
fascinating,  **  never  have  I  beheld  in  any 
part  of  Spain  such  charms  as" 

Here  my  eloquence  was  most  inoppor- 
tunely cut  short  by  a  Utumping  noise  at  the 
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stern  of  the  vessel,  which  I  instantly  con- 
jectured was  the  retmmed  party. 

«  The  hoat  V  cried  I,  the  instant  the 
interruption  struck  my  ear — thus  seeming 
to  imply  that  it  was  its  loveliness,  the  pre- 
eminence of  which  I  wished  so  emphati- 
cally to  impress  on  my  fair  companion's  ear. 

In  one  moment,  the  pretty  Mrs.  Brown 
was  stretched  on  a  locker,  apparently  fast 
asleep ;  while,  at  the  very  same  instant,  I 

3uietly  conveyed  my  person  on  deck,  where 
lay  down  on  the  "  companion,**  looking, 
with  half-sleepy  eyes,  at  the  rigging  aloft. 
Scarcely  had  I  thrown  myself  into  a  recum- 
bent posture,  when  Giles  jumped  on  deck. 

"  Well,  captain,"  said  I,  with  an  ennuye 
yawn,  "  you  naTe  been  a  tremendous  time 
away ;  did  you  pass  muster  ?" 

"  Oh  famously,  sir ;  though  Fm  blow'd 
if  they  didn't  make  me  kiss  the  primer !" 

"  Aye,  aye  V  exclaimed  I ;  "  but  did 
you  swear  Mrs.  Brown  was  your  wife  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  did  ?"  cried  the  conscien- 
tious son  of  Neptune,  in  a  tone  of  triumph, 
as  if  the  deed  deserved  to  be  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  glorious  actions,  and  at  the 
same  time  looking  at  me,  as  if  astonished  at 
my  supposing  he  could  have  done  other- 
wise; "and,"  continued  this  finished  knave, 
**  Tve  got  a  pass  for  my  wife,  my  mate,  and 
mpelf,  to  go  ashore.** 

"  Come  along  then,**  cried  I ;  "  see  if 
your  better  half  is  ready,  and  let  us  lose  no 
time.'* 

The  fair  lady  was,  of  course,  soon 
awaked,  and  settled  in  the  boat,  one  man 
left  in  the  vessel,  and  in  another  ten  minutes 
we  were  at  the  town  gate. 

I  must  confess,  that  when  handing  in  the 
pass,  I  felt  not  a  little  nervous  at  the  issue ; 
and  the  possibility  of  being  discovered  pre- 
sented itself  in  exaggerated  colours  to  my 
mind,  particularly  as,  notwithstanding  my 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  roll  along  like  a 
true  son  of  the  ocean,  Giles  assured  me, 
"  I  walked  more  like  a  marine  than  a  sai- 
lor." The  result,  however,  proved  that  my 
fears  were  groundless,  as  we  were  allowed 
to  pass  on  without  any  questions  being 
asked. 

We  had  not  advanced  many  steps,  when 
the  unwelcome  figure  of  Captain  Brown 
presented  itself  before  us,  to  the  evident 
astonishment  of  his  pretty  wife,  and  the  un- 
speakable amazement  of  ourselves.  It  ap- 
peared the  fellow  had  left  his  own  vessel  at 
Algeziras,  and  come  across  as  mate  of 
•Jiother,  repenting,  no  doubt,  of  having  been 
prevailed  upon  to  trust  his  spouse  from  his 
own  protecting  wing.    No  sooner  had  he 


joined  our  party,  than  he  commenced  exer- 
cising his  husbandly  authority  by  very  sig- 
nificantly seizing  his  dear  wife's  arm,  and 
looking  a  very  tableau  vivant  of  '*  touch 
her  if  you  dare." 

By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  centre 
of  the  town,  we  discovered  it  was  entirely 
too  late  to  think  of  visiting  the  **  lions**  of 
the  rock  that  evening ;  we,  therefore,  de- 
ferred seeing  them  until  the  following  day. 
But,  before  returning  to  our  vessel,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  adjourn  to  a  cafe  to 
take  some  renreshment.  Here  an  hour 
passed  by  unheeded.  Punch,  jokes^  and 
bottled  porter,  gave  wings  to  every  minute ; 
when  lol  the  startling  sound  of  a  gun 
firing,  seemed  to  have  what  appeared  to  me 
a  most  inexplicable  effect  upon  the  greater 
part  of  the  company  present. 

"  The  evening  gun!**  cried  one. 

"  Too  late,  by  !**  exclaimed  ano- 
ther, 

'  "  Where  are  you  going  to  sleep  to- 
night ?"  asked  a  Yankee  skipper  of  me,  next 
to  whom  I  was  seated. 

'<  On  board  my  vessel,"  said  I,  rather 
astonished  at  the  fellow's  impertinent  cu- 
riosity. 

"  I  rather  guess  as  how  you  won't, 
though." 

"  Why  the  d— 1  not?"  exclaimed  I,  ut- 
terly at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  the  man 
was  about. 

<<  Because  as  how  the  gate  shuts  at  ffun 
fire,  'and,  I  calculate,  you  will  be  a  tarnation, 

superfine,  d d  clever  fellow,  if  you  walk 

through  it,"  coolly  repHed  my  American 
friend,  looking  like  a  man  who  thought  he 
had  said  a  supremely  witty  thing.  The 
fact,  however,  was  too  true ;  and  on  looking 
round,  I  perceived  that  my  more  experi- 
enced companions  had  already  risen,  feeling 
the  immediate  necessity  of  looking  out  for, 
and  securing  night  quarters.  These  we  ul- 
timately succeeded  in  obtaining  at  Mrs. 
Love's,  in  —  street,  the  principal  hotel 
being  quite  full. 

E^re  we  supped  at  the  table  d^hote^  and, 
after  a  little  time,  Mr.  Brown  retired  to 
bed.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  regular  and 
determined  attack  by  us  on  the  most  exe- 
crably bad  wine  I  ever  tasted.  I  sang, 
laughed,  joked,  and  pretended  to  drink — my 
only  object  being  the  very  laudable  one  of 
making  the  skippers  as  drunk  as  the  nature 
of  their  heads  would  permit ;  and  when  I 
had  them,  as  I  thought,  sufficiently  <<  screw- 
ed," and  tuned  to  a  proper  pitch,  I  quietly 
effected  a  retreat,  with  the  virtuous  and 
praiseworthy  iotention  of  retiring  to  bed* 
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My  room  having  been  before  shown  met 
I  ascended  the  stairs;  and,  as  it  is  my  am- 
bition to  maintun  a  character  with  you, 
my  gentle  readers,  for  the  utmost  truth  and 
undeviating  candour,  I  must  here  confess, 
that  my  hm  was  a  little — but  mark  I  only 
a  Utile  affected  by  the  night's  potations. 

'*  Confound  these  careless  people,"  thought 
I,  as  I  entered  my  room  and  shut  the  door, 
bolting  it,  as  I  always  do  in  an  inn ;  '<  here 
they  have  left  a  lady's  gown  on  this  chair — 
mau  fCimporte — perhaps  it  belongs  to  some 
pretty  woman,  and  should  be  treated  with 
proportionate  respect." 

Being  quite  epru  with  my  newly  adopted 
character,  I  passed  several  minutes  enjoying 
the  supreme  pleasure  of  contemplating  in 
the  glass  the  graceful  reflection  of  my 
metamorphosed  figure,  ''and  smiled  and 
looked,  and  looked  and  smiled  again." 

Thus  several  minutes  passed,  and  I  had 
already  gone  through  half  the  operation  of 
undressing,  when  an  attempt  to  open  my 
door,  succeeded  by  a  thundering  knock, 
aroused  me  into  more  animated  existence. 

«'  Open  the  door,"  cried  a  gruff  voice 
.  outside. 

«  Who  is  there  ?"  demanded  I. 

•<  Mary,  you  b ,"  hiccupped  the  voice 

of  Captain  Brown  ;  ''  let  roe  in,  1  tell 
you." 

On  recognising  the  voice  of  my  pretty 
friend's  husband,  I  instantly  opened  the 
door,  with  the  benevolent  intention  of 
quietly  explaining  that  the  room  was  mine. 
But  no  sooner  did  his  eyes  fall  on  my  half- 
dressed  figure,  than  he  seemed  absolutely 
sobered  into  a  statue.  At  length,  however, 
appearing  to  recover  from  the,  to  me  inex- 
plicable, first  shock,  caused  by  my  appari- 
.  tion,  he  exclaimed — 

''  Well,  Tm  b lowed  but  this  ft  carrying 
the  joke  too  far.  A  joke  is  a  joke;  but 
I'm  d d  but  it's  no  joke  (o  catch" 

'*  Captain  Brown,"  interrupted  I,  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  know  whether  to  attribute  his 
conduct  to  an  attack  of  constitutional  insa- 
nity, or  to  the  effects  of  the  wine  which  he 
had  just  been  drinking,  *'  what  can  you  pos- 
sibly mean?  This  is  my  room,  and  you 
must  excuse  me  for  saying,  I  wish  to  have 
it  private." 

'*  Private !"  roared  the  now  infuriated 
Brown,  in  accents  which  seemed  the  very 
concentrated  essence  of  rage.  ''  Well,  if 
you  are  not  impudent,  I  don't  know  who 

is  I      Why,  your  eyes ! — But  look 

here" — exhibiting  his  clenched  fist,  almost 
the  sixe,  and  about  the  colour  of  a  good 
cocoa  DUtj  in  rather  disagreeable  proximity 


to  my  noser— '<  111  take  the  lav  of  yea. 
Here,  get  out  of  my  room,  or  111  kick  you 
to  ,"  continued  he,  in  a  still  louder 

key ;  at  the  same  time,  the  brate  attempted 
to  seise  me  by  the  neck,  apparently  with 
the  intention  of  putting  his  threat,  as  fu 
as  he  could,  into  execution. 

This  I  thought,  was  going  rather  too  hx 
with  the  thing;,  so  giving  the  feUow  t 
**  left-hander^'  in  the  ear,  a  blow,  not  the 
most  gentle,  under  the  ribs,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  tripping  up  his  heels,  I  stretched 
him,  half  stunned,  on  the  floor* 

No  sooner  had  his  twelve-stone  carcsse 
touched  the  boards,  than  my  besril- 
dered  faculties  were  again  startled  by  a 
strange  creaking  noise  in  my  bed,  suc- 
ceeded by    "My  1  what  is  that?" 

Then  suddenly  the  musquito  curtain  rose, 
and,  to  my  unutterable  confusion  and  dis- 
may, out  popped  the  head  of — Mrs.  Brows. 

rowers  of  language  1  how  can  I  e?er 
picture  my  feelings,  as  the  appallingly 
awkward  nature  of  my  situation  burst  upon 
my  mind.  They  were  in  truth  more  essily 
imagined  than  described.  A  scream,  thst 
would  almost  waken  the  dead,  proceeding 
from  Mrs.  Brown,  first  startled  me  out  of 
the  momentary  stupefaction  produced  by 
her  appearance.  Then,  in  sheer  despera- 
tion, seising  a  candle,  I  rushed  from  the 
room,  closely  followed  by  the  enraged 
husband,  who  had  just  then  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  his  overthrow.  On- 
ward I  hurried,  and  perseveringly  he 
pursued,  until  we  reached  the  end  of 
a  long  passage.  Here,  I  thought  the 
chase  must  end,  and  that  I  should  be 
reduced  to  the  unpleasant  alternative  oi 
turning  at  bay,  when  my  eyes  fell  on  a  half- 
open  door,  to  the  left.  Quick  as  thought, 
and  in  the  utter  hopelessness  of  despair,  I 
rushed  in,  and  bolted  the  door,  by  the 
sudden  closing  of  which  my  light  was  ex- 
tinguished. No  sooner  was  t  safely  earthed, 
and  my  disappointed  pursuer  retired  utter- 
ing threats  and  imprecations  without  end, 
than  I  seriously  commenced  pondering  oa 
the  unenviable  peculiarity  of  my  position. 
'*  To  be  caught,"  continued  I,  following  the 
train  of  my  thoughts,  ^<  by  a  choleric  hus- 
band, en  deshabme^  and  locked  up  in  the 
bedroom  with  his  lovely  spouse,  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  highest  degree  awkward,  tossy 
the  very  least  of  it  ;  but,  then,  I  have  no 
doubt  in  the  world,  of  the  whole  mistake 
being  satisfactorily  etplained  in  the  morn- 
ing. But,  again,"  and  the  very  thought  put 
me  into  a  cold  sweat  of  fear  and  apprehension, 
«*  who  can  tell,  but  that  I  am  at  this  very 
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moment  locked  up  with  some  other  man'i 
better  half;  or,  perhaps,  (and  that  might 
be  the  worse  scrape  of  all,)  there  is  a 
maiden  in  the  case  this  time  V 

Darkness  pat  it  quite  out  of  my  power  to 
see  anything  of  the  room,  whereby  to  form 
a  judgment  as  to  whether  it  contained  any 
occupant  or  not.  At  last,  taking  courage, 
I  groped  my  way  with  as  little  noise  as  pos- 
sible, tin  my  hands  found  the  bed,  when  I 
discovered  to  my  infinite  relief  and  satisfac- 
tion, that  it  was  untenanted.  I  did  not 
permit  it  long  to  continue  so. 

When  morning  dawned,  I  awoke,  as  from 
a  dream,  all  the  strange  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  rushing  through  my  mind  in  a 
chaos  of  confusion.  But  when  my  eyes 
fell  on  the  miserably  furnished  apartment 
in  which  I  lay,  and  compared  it  with  the  nice 
half-English,  half-Foreign  room,  which  I 
had  been  led  to  suppose  my  own,  then, 
indeed,  the  reality  of  all  was  too  true  to 
be  questioned. 

My  first  feeling  was  to  laugh — aye,  most 
graTe,  and  permit  me  to  add,  matter-of-fact 
reader,  you  may  stare,  and  say,  like  Captain 
Brown,  **  it  was  no  joke  ;"  but  I  assure 
yoo,  the  ludicrous  view  of  the  matter  was 
the  fint  that  struck  me.  Instantly,  how- 
•  ever,  animal  instinct  prompted  me,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the 
self-supposed  injured  man,  until  he  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  being  enlightened  by 
some  third  party,  on  the  point  of  my  spot- 
less innocence  in  the  whole  transaction. 
Because,  although  did  it  actually  come  to 
the  manual  exercise,  1  was  quite  too  polite 
to  receive  his  blows  without  returning  them ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  antagonist  in 
question  was  a  man  who,  from  sise,  strength, 
and  weight,  would,  without  much  difficulty, 
make  **  minced  meat  of  me." 

Acting  upon  these  conclusions,  I  pre- 
pared quietly  to  evacuate  the  premises  until 
breakiast  time,  fint  taking  the  precaution 
to  call  in  upon  Captain  Giles,  to  explain  to 
him  my  dilemma,  in  order  that  he  might 
smooth  matters  with  [the  pugnacious  hus- 
band. To  my  very  great  surprise,  how- 
ever, I  found  him  already  acquainted  with 
some  parts  of  the  affair  ;  he,  and  almost  all 
the  rest  of  the  house,  having  been  attracted 
to  the  bedroom  by  the  screams  and  other 
strange  noises ;  but  finding  Brown  half 
drank,  they  had  delayed  obUuning  a  full 
explanation  of  the  curious  Jracas  until  the 
morning.  Giles  had,  nevertheless,  got  a 
mystified  conception  of  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  liot,  ana  like  most  men  who  only 


know  half  the  circumstances  of  a  case,  he 
instantly  allowed  his  imagination  to  supply 
the  other  deficient  moiety,  and  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  worse  view  of  the  matter 
was  the  true  one.  The  consequence  was, 
that  he,  at  first,  received  me  with  a  manner 
of  sulky  resentment,  strikingly  different  from 
his  usually  respectful  style.  This,  however, 
gradually  wore  off  as  I  explained  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  he  ended  by 
promising,  with  the  assistance  of  the  land- 
lady and  chambermaid,  to  explain  to 
Brown  bow  the  mistake  had  originated. 
This  was  of  course,  all  1  wanted,  and  there- 
fore, leaving  the  hotel,  I  sallied  out,  pour 
pauer  U  tempts  until  breakfiist  hour,  by 
which  time  I  hoped  Brown  would  be  quite 
prepared  to  acquit  me  as  *^  not  guilty." 

Had  this  Brown  been  a  gentleman,  I 
would,  of  course,  never  have  shrunk  from 
meeting  him,  but  being,  as  he  was,  a  perfect 
bSUj  the  thing  was  out  of  the  bounds  of 
rationality. 

On  my  return  to  '<  mine  inn,"  I  found 
my  hopes  fully  gratified,  an  explanation 
having  already  taken  place,  quite  convincing 
all  parties  of  my  being  «aii#  reprochcf 
at  least  in  this  affair. 

The  whole  mistake  arose  in  the  maid 
having  shown  the  Browns  into  the  identi- 
cal room,  which  the  landlady  had  previously 
pointed  out  to  me  as  being  mine.  So,  af^er 
a  good  deal  of  shaking  of  hands,  mutual 
apologies,  and  laughing,  we  at  length  sat 
down  comfortably  to  our  morning  repast,  in 
the  perfect  enjoyment  of  renewed  friend- 
ship  and  good  appetites. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  however, 
during  the  course  of  our  breakfiut,  that  I 
could  restrain  my  almost  overflowing  risi- 
bility, when  my  eyes  involuntarily  fell  on  a 
well  defined  black  and  blue  mark,  extending 
from  the  left  eyebrow  of  my  friend,  the 
bSte,  to  his  cheek  bone,  giving,  in  fact, 
most  unquestionable  cnrcumstantial  evi- 
dence, that  the  overthrow  I  had  given  him, 
the  night  preceding,  was  something  more 
than  a  mere  dream ! 

Fearfully  strone  rose  the  temptation  in 
my  breast  to  ask  him  in  a  sympathising  tone, 
<'  how  he  received  the  damage  ?"  or,  **  I 
hoped  it  was  not  painful."  Sut  prudence 
luckily  got  the  better  of  my  love  of  fun; 
and  acting  on  the  old  saying  of  "  least  said, 
soonest  mended,"  I  wisely  held  my  peace* 

When  breakfast  was  over,  and  our  bill 
settled,  not  finding  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
party  possessed  of  sufficient  curiosity  or 
enterprise  to  accompany  me,  I  sallied  out 
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alone  to  view  the  wonders  of  the  fortifieft- 
tiooB,  promiging  Griles  to  be  on  board  before 
gun-fire. 

Before  being  permitted  to  see  the  exca- 
Tated  galleries,  it  was  neoetaary  to  get  an 
order  from  the  town-major  i  but,  by  the 
strangest  ill  luek,  I  could  not  have  been 
more  unfortunate  in  my  choice  of  a  day, 
as  this  happened  to  be  the  very  one  on 
which  the  new  govemori  Sir  ■,  was 

to  be  sworn  in.  The  consequence  was,  that 
on  reaching  the  town-nujor's  office,  I  found 
lie  was  out,  nor  was  he  expected  to  return 
until  after  the  ceremomy.  It  was  a  sad 
trial  to  my  patience,  to  be  kept  waiting  the 
old  gentleman's  appearance  for  nearly  two 
hours.  But  still  greater  was  it  to  my  im- 
pudence to  enact  and  maintain  my  assumed 
nautical  character  with  sundry  orderlies, 
ftc  who  were  lounging  in  waiting.  With 
these  I  flatter  myself  I  succeeded  tolerably 
well,  and  even  managed  to  pass  with  a 
«  man  of  war's  man,"  who  chanced  to  be 
there  ;  although  I  inwardly  trembled  lest 
the  fellow  should  elicit  any  remarks  which 
would  lead  to  the  detection  of  my  almost 
utter  ignorance  of  all  maritime  aflfurs. 

At  length,  however,  the  long  wished  for 
Colonel  I  arrived,  and  I  lost  no  time 
in  following  him  up  stairs. 

*^  Who  are  ffou  ?  and  what  do  you 
want  T*  demanded  the  old  gentleman  in  no 
Tery  gentle  tones,  when  I  entered  the 
office,  at  the  same  time  eyeing  me  curiously 
from  head  to  foot,  in  a  manner  fearfully 
trying  to  the  nerves,  be  they  ever  so  strong, 
of  a  man  sailing  under  false  colours. 

'<  I  belong  to  a  merchantman  in  the 
bay,  sir,  and  I  have  come  to  trouble  your 
honour  for  a  pass  to  see  the  works,'*  replied 
I,  in  the  most  humble  and  modest  tone  I 
could  possibly  assume  ;  although,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  it  would  have  given  me 
the  most  supreme  and  inexpressible  grati- 
fication, to  have  soused  the  old  gentleman 
in  the  bay  ! 

*<  Humph  r  grumbled  the  sour  looking 
official,  <<then  you  must  wait,  for  I  have 
other  buriness  to  attend  to." 

Notwithstanding  his  apparently  irascible 
propensities,  he  did  not  keep  me  more  than 
two  minutes  waiting,  so  havmg  been  handed 
my  pass,  I  made  my  exit  with  all  possible 
despatch,  inwardly  congratulating  myself 
on  not  having  been  asked  any  closer  ques- 
tions. Having  next  got  my  pass  counter- 
signed by  the  adjutant  of  artillery,  I  was 
conducted  by  a  corporal  through  the  won- 
derful excavated  galleries,  and  finally  to 
the  signal  stationy  at  the  top  of  the  rock,  | 


where— bat»  I  beg  your  pafdon  s  thonsaad 
times,  sweet  reader,  be  you  never  ao  pa- 
tient, I  assure  you  I  am  not  going  to  bore 
you  with  a  full  and  true  description  of  the 
fortifications  and  other  wonders  of  Gibral- 
tar, of  which,  I  dare  venture  to  aver,  there 
are  one  hundred  and  fifty  i  nothing,  beUeve 
me,  is  more  remote  from  my  intentions. 
Suffice  to  say,  that  finding  the  evening  fast 
approaching,  and  feeling  extremely  hun- 
gry, I  humed  down  the  rock  towairds  the 
town,  as  fast  as  my  weary  limbs,  the  late 
hour,  and  an  empty  stomach  would  let  me. 
On  reaching  the  town,  I  found  not  much 
difficulty  in  prevailing  on  my  friend,  the 
corporal,  to  discuss  some  porter  vrith  me, 
prerious  le  parting ;  after  which,  I  rolled 
into  a  common  eating-house,  in  as  true 
^*  Jack-tar"  style  as  my  ''  marine"  legs 
would  admit  of.  Here,  as  I  sat  enjoying 
my  humble  fare  with  more  appetite  than 
ever  I  exhibited  at  the  most  exquiate 
recherche  banquet,  I  could  not  help  ponder- 
ing on  my  luck,  in  not  having  encountered 
a  single  individual  during  the  entire  day 
whose  face  was  familiar  to  me.  LucJuly, 
the  seventh  had  gone  up  the  Mediterranean 
about  a  week  or  so  before,  and  I  was  not 
aware  of  being  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
regiments  then  forming  the  garrison.  But 
as  I  had  not  cast  eyes  on  a  Gazette  for 
some  weeks,  Heavens  know  what  changes 
might  have  occurred  in  the  meanwhile, 
which  would  bring  it  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  that,  on  turning  the 
first  comer,  I  might  suddenly  encounter 
some  old  acquuntance  !  The  very  thought 
made  me  shadder.  What!  I,  St*  John 
Dash,  of  all  other  beings,  to  be  detected  in 
the  atrocious  fact  of  dressing  (dressing  ?) 
in  such  a  guise !  Alas  1  it  would  moat  in- 
dubitably give  my  dandy  friends  the 
greatest,  the  most  irresistible  opportunity 
of  quiszing,  that  ever  unfortunate  mortal  pre- 
sented. The  very  idea  of  it  made  my  hair 
stand  on  an  end.  So  I  started  from  my 
seat,  in  the  most  dyspepsia-creative  manner 
possible,  the  instant  my  repast  was  over,  and 
settled  my  bill.  With  my  south-wester 
slouched  over  my  eyes,  I  commenced 
making  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  whar( 
in  great  fear  of  being  again  shut  in  for  the 
night,  and  in  still  greater,  of  meeting 
some  old  friend.  The  shades  of  evening 
were  already  on  the  town,  and  in  haste,  I 
doubled  my  pace  for  fear  of  being  too  late. 
Before  I  had  reached  the  barrack,  the  gun 
had  fired,  and  I  was  Won  shut  in,  a  pri- 
soner for  the  night,  philosophically  re- 
conciling myself  to  my  fiite,  I  proceeded 
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with  balf  a  dozen  akippen,  Eoffluh  and 
Yankees,  to  the  same  hotel,  which  had  heen 
the  scene  of  all  my  trouhles  on  the  preceding 
night. 

Here  I  assiduouslj  endeavoured  to 
dispel  ennuif  hj  doing  my  utmost  to  en* 
courage  an  anti-temperance  spirit  amongst 
mj  mess-companions;  this  praiseworthy 
task,  you  will  naturaUy  say,  was  not  a  very 
difficult  one  with  the  majority.  Yet,  I  as- 
sore  you,  that  under  cover  of  songs,  good 
stories,  and  to  use  an  old  saying,  <' keeping 
the  iron  hot,"  I  had  the  gratification  of 
completely  succeeding,  in  making  one  or 
two  of  them  gloriously  drunk,  who,  had 
they  been  left  more  to  themselves,  would 
have  maintained,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  most 
strict  sobriety.  One  of  them,  a  Yankee, 
when  he  became  very  *^  screwed,"  was 
seized  with  a  most  eccentric  whim  of  ap- 
petite, to  eat  our  sperm  candles,  and  I  had 
the  aUnost  difficulty  in  restraining  him  from 
attempting  to  devour  us  into  a  state  of  utter 
darkness!  The  other,  a  countryman  of 
my  own,  that  is,  being  interpreted,  an  Irish- 
man, was  taken  with  a  fancy  of  another 
kind,  although  not  the  less  amusing.  He 
insisted  upon  showing  ofif  his  activity,  by 
dancing  a  jig  on  the  supper  table  with  our 
old  landlady;  and  protested,  by  every  oath 
in  his  vocabulary,  that  she  should  instantly 
come  down  from  her  comfortable  bed,  en 
robe  de  change.  He  rose  to  ring  the  bell 
with  the  intention  of  putting  his  strange 
whim  into  immediate  execution,  but,  alas ! 
while  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  he  fell  under 
the  table,  irop  hors  de  combcUy  even  to 
stand  1  And  there  '<  we  left  him,  alone  in 
his  glory." 

Thus,  gentle  reader,  you  perceive  the  sad 
effects    of   keeping    bad     company — ^had 

these  —  ,    Mais  revenone    a  noe 

nouiatu — and  au  diable  with  moralizing ! 

On  awaking  in  the  morning,  my  first 
movement  was' to  direct  my  anxious  eyes 
towards  the  bay,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  my 
vessel  still  lay  snugly  at  her  moorings — 
knowing  full  well,  that  if  the  wind  had 
changed,  her  captain  could  not,  in  duty, 
avoid  sailing.  What,  however,  was  my 
ftmasement  and  boundless  dismay,  when 
my  eyes  sought  her  in  vain  I  1  strained 
them  in  every  direction  of  the  bay — ^but, 
^ !  to  no  purpose^— she  was  nowhere  to 
he  seen. 

Now  it  will  naturally  be  surmised,  that 
the  detestable  little  vessel,  captain,  and  crew, 
shared  not  the  smallest  particle  of  my  re- 
gf^i  at  the  idea  of  parting,  au  contraire ; 
indeed,  if  the  truth  must  be  told>  even  at 


the  expeiBe  of  my  chaxacter  for  amiability, 
had  they  all  gone  to  a  certain  warm  place, 
which  shall  be  nameless,  instead  of  to  chilly 
England,  as  I  supposed,  neither  craft,  skip- 
per, nor  people,  would  have  drawn  from 
my  bosom  one  single  sigh.  No,  my  pitiable 
feelmgs  had  a  very  different  source— and» 
God  rorgive  me  for  my  uncharitableness ! 
a  very  selfish  one.  Here  was  I,  St.  John 
Dash,  a  eoi'dieani  gentleman — ^but  to  all 
outward  appearance,  the  veriest  scum  of 
common  sailors — ^left  in  a  strange  and  half- 
foreign  town,  without  money,  without 
clothes^  without  friends,  and  above  all, 
without  one  credential  of  respectability. 
Alas,  no  I — my  money,  my  clothes,  my  pa- 
pers— aye,  even  my  very  ticket-case  were 
all  on  board  the  ship. 

Pondering  on  the  best  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, I  made  my  way  down  stairs,  and  pre- 
sented myself  to  the  breakfast  party,  with 
as  long  and  melancholy  a  face  as  was  ever 
delineated  by  Cruikshank. 

On  ascertaining  the  cause  of  my  rueful 
countenance,  my  more  experienced  maritime 
friends  soon  set  my  mind  at  rest  on  the 
subject  of  my  vessel,  by  pointing  out  to  me, 
what  I  was  confoundedly  stupid  for  not 
having  before  remarked,  namely,  the  very 
important  fact  of  the  wind  not  having  yet 
changed  ;  consequently  she  could  not  have 
passed  the  strait.  This,  therefore,  left  me 
the  comfortable,  and  inevitable  conclusion, 
that  she  could  only  have  returned  to  Al- 
geziras,  where  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  reaching  her. 

When  breakfast  was  over  we  called  for 
our  bill,  which  amounted  to  one  and  a  half 
dollar  each.  But,  conceive  the  unparalleled 
awkwardness  of  my  sensations,  on  examining 
into  the  state  of  my  finances,  when  I  dis- 
covered, to  my  utter  confusion,  that  I  was 
only  master  of  half  a  doUar  !  There  I 
stood,  as  large  as  life,  disguised  as  a  com- 
mon '*  swab,"  in  a  strange  town — a  town,  in 
fact,  where  I  knew  not  a  single  individual, 
and  owing  my  tavern  bill,  without  the  most 
distant  possibility  of  being  able  to  settle  it. 
This  seemed  truly,  le  candle  a  tatis  wee 
malheursy  all  the  others,  indeed,  appeared 
nothing  in  comparison.  I  bethought  me  of 
the  time  when  my  friends  used  to  call  me 
such  a'*  devilish  lucky  dog,"  that  I  was  certain 
of  getting  "  clear  out  of  any  scrape."  "  But, 
by  Jove,  Master  Dash,"  muttered  I,  eoUo 
vocet  ^*  there  is  an  unpleasant  peculiarity 
about  this  hobble,  which,  I  think,  will 
puzzle  your  luck  to  overcome,  notwith- 
standing the  flattering  eulogium  of  your 
friends." 
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WHEN  I  WAS  HIMETEEM 


Here,  however,  I  conceive  it  doe  to  my 
character  to  state,  that  up  to  the  awful 
moment  when  I  became  aware  of  the  unfor- 
tunately low  ebb  to  which  my  purse  was 
reduced,  I  had  never  bestowed  one  thought 
on  the  matter.  The  idea  of  being  run 
short,  never  having  for  one  instant  entered 
my  brain.  You  will,  therefore,  considering 
this  fact,  more  easily  understand  how  un- 
enviable were  my  sensations  on  suddenly 
discovering  that  such  was  the  case. 

While  my  mind  was  thus  agreeably  em- 
ployed in  the  contemplation  of  my  unplea- 
sant situation,  the  girl,  who  served  in  the 
double  capacity  of  chambermaid  and  general 
waiter,  stood  at  the  door  receiving  the 
money,  which  my  late  pot  companions  threw 
down,  as  they  all  successively  took  their 
departure  ;  one  only  now  remained,  and 
on  him  I  resolved  to  make  a  dying  effort. 

**  Captain  P ,"  said  I,  "  you  tell  me 

you  are  bound  for  the  same  port  as  myself ; 
you  are  already  aware  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  my  coming  on  shore. 
I  find  myself  most  unexpectedly  run  short 
for  the  amount  of  my  bill ;  will  you  have 
the  kindness  to  lend  me  a  dollar,  which  I 
shall  instantly  pay  to  your  agents  on  my 
arrival  ?" 

During  my  giving  utterance  to  this  re- 
quest, the  fellow  kept  edging  his  way  gra- 
dually towards  the  extended  hand  of  the 
servant-girl;  but  no  sooner  had  the  por- 
tentous word  dollar  issued  from  my  lips, 
than  he  hastily  threw  down  his  money,  and, 
almost  before  I  had  finished  my  sentence, 
darted  from  the  room,  rushing  down  the 
steep  and  narrow  stairs  at  a  speed  which 
most  imminently  endangered  the  safety  of 
his  neck,  and  leaving  me  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment,  looking  the  very 
incorporated  image  of  despair,  blended,  I 
must  confess,  with  no  trifling  degree  of 
rage  at  the  unceremonious  style  of  the  fel- 
low's retreat. 

After  vowing  full  and  ample  vengeance, 
if  ever  the  scoundrel  came  within  reach  of 
my  power,  I  immediately  rushed  to  the 
window,  with  the  fell  intent  of  thereby 
making  my  escape,  if  possible.  But,  alas ! 
the  enormous  height  of  the  fall  put  it  quite 
out  of  the  question  to  attempt  flight  in  that 
Quarter.  What  was  I  to  do?  There  stood 
the  gaping  servant  at  the  door,  with  out- 
stretched hand,  waiting  for  the  reckoning, 
and  (not  having,  I  should  think,  understo(Ki 
the  nature  of  my  application  to  Captain  P.) 
evidently  wondering  what  could  possibly 
be  the  matter  with  me ;  no  doubt,  thinking 


my  movements  were  rather  suspiciously 
maniacal,  as  I  strode  up  and  down  the  room 
in  desperation,  at  finding  that  my  last  chance 
of  escape,  the  window,  was  impracticable. 

At  length,  beginning  to  see  that  I  must 
bring  things  to  a  crisis,  I  courageously  re- 
quested to  see  the  mistress ;  and,  in  the 
short  space  of  five  minutes,  I  had  the  grati- 
fication of  seeing  that  important  personage 
enter  the  room :  then,  "  screwing  my  cou- 
rage to  the  sticking  point,"  I  comaienced. 

"  Mrs.  Love"— 

*<  Sir  P'  replied  the  lady,  showing,  in 
look  and  action,  as  plainly  as  her  politeness 
would  allow,  her  unfathomable  curiosity  to 
know  what  the  •^—  was  coming. 

*'  Mrs.  Love,"  exclaimed  I,  assuming  the 
most  polite  and  insinuatingly  gentle  tone 
and  manner  I  was  master  of,  "  you  are  al- 
ready aware  that  my  present  dress  has  beeo 
merely  assumed  in  a  frolic,  and  that  I  am 
not  a  common  sailor,  as  my  appearance 
would  imply." 

"Imply!  Oh  dear  no,  sir;  1  never 
thought  you  w€u  r  softly  chimed  in  Ma- 
dame la  hotesse* 

"  But,  Mrs.  Love,"  c  ontinued  I,  endea- 
vouring to  charge  my  looks  with  a  double 
allowance  of  irresistible  sweetness,  while  my 
cheeks  glowed  at  the  matchless  awkwardness 
of  the  scene,  *'  your  bill  amounts  to  one 
dollar  and  a  half." 

*'  Extremely  moderate,  sir,"  interrupted 
the  lady,  her  countenance  instantly  relapsing 
from  smiles  into  an  expression  of  displea- 
sure, supposing  I  was  about  to  object  to  the 
sum. 

^  My  dear  Mrs.  Love,  you  mistake  my 
meaning.  Nothing  cau  be  more  reasonable 
and  cheap ;  but  1  have  just  made  the  disa- 
greeable discovery,  that  I  have  only  haif-a- 
dollar  in  my  pockets.  My  vessel  has  crossed 
to  Algesiras,  I  know  not  a  soul  in  the 
town,  and  I  have  not  a  single  trinket  to 
leave  as  pledge  of  payment ;  but,"  said  I, 
giving  my  name  and  address  in  full,  ^  I  shall, 
of  course,  take  the  very  earliest  opportunity 
of  paying  you  the  debt." 

At  the  close  of  this  harangue,  I  had  na- 
turally calculated  on  there  being  an  un- 
pleasant scene  ;  but  what  was  my  agreeable 
surprise,  when,  instead  of  appearing  to  look 
upon  me  as  a  premeditated  swindler,  she 
quietly  took  the  half-dollar,  saying,  in  ac- 
cents which  seemed  to  breathe  on  my  ear 
like  an  angel's  whisper,  "  Do  not  for  one 
moment  think  of  the  matter,  sir,  till  a  con- 
venient opportunity  occurs  of  paying  the 
trifling  balance." 


TO  FATHER  PROUT. 


IW 


There  is  but  one  man  in  the  universe 
capable  of  thoroughly  understanding  my 
fpeliiigs,  as,  with  hasty  steps,  I  glided  from 
the  house,  after  having  cordially  tlianked 
Mrs.  Love  for  her  handsome  conduct,  and 


that  man  is — one  released  from  the  gal- 
lows. 

Gentle  reader,  another  hour  saw  me  safe 
on  board  my  vessel ;  and  thus  ended  my 
youthful  spree  in  Gibraltar. 


OBE  (NOT  PINDARIC)  TO  FATHER  PROUT. 

[How  the  following  ode  got  into  our  possession  is  of  little  consequence  to  the 
reader :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  despatched  from  Cork  during  the  Padre's 
recent  absence  on  an  Eastern  tour,  addressed,  "  Father  Front,  Abroad,  care  of 
the  Postmaster  General ;"  and  having  traversed  Europe  and  Asia,  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful chace  of  the  illustrious  tourist,  until  it  became  a  sort  of  Post-mark 
Scrap  Sheet,  it  at  length  came  to  our  hands.  We  publish  it  with  that  alacrity 
with  which  we'  shall  ever  give  to  light  the  offspring  of  unobtrusive  National 
Genius ;  and  we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  say,  whether  it  reflects  greater 
honour  on  the,  writer  or  on  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed.] 


TO  FATHER  PROUT. 


Hail!  mighty janius. 
Whose  jokes  spontaneous, 
So  simultaneous, 

All  tastes  delight ; 
Whose  rich  translations, 
Like  constellations, 
With  coruscations. 

Are  ever  bright. 

Oh  !  your  Latin  rhyme,  s'ir, 
With  its  lovely  chime,  sir. 
Might  make  you  cUmb,  sir, 

To  Parnassus  high ; 
Sure  'twould  be  a  poser, 
To  great  Cicero,  sir, 
To  make  it  flow,  sir, 

So  gracefully ! 

And,  as  for  Horace, 
There's  Pat  Fitzmaurice, 
Parish  clerk  at  Borris, 

Says  he  never  wrote 
With  half  the  wit,  sir. 
With  which  you  flit,  sir, 
Like  a  mountain  Switzer, 

Or  a  chamois  goat  t 

And  then  your  French,  sir. 
Faith  'twould  be  a  clencher, 
And  a  mighty  quencher, 

To  a  larn'd  abbe  ; 
Or  if  Telcmaque,  sir. 
Himself  came  back,  sir, 
Och  I  you've  got  a  knack,  sir, 

Would  put  him  astray. 


Your  Italian  metres. 
Too,  the  purty  craturs. 
They'd  be  perfect  slaters, 

To  Boccacio. 
Why  that  wag  Tassoni, 
And  the  queer  Goldoni, 
With  their  macaroni. 

Could  no  farther  go. 

If  on  attic  honey, 
With  Colocotroni, 
You  live,  or  your  money 

Spend  with  the  Turks  ; 
Or  in  Asia  Minor, 
Cross-legg'd  you  dine,  or 
Do  something  finer — 

Or  write  more  works : 

May  Fame  surrender, 
To  you  her  splendor. 
And  PhcRbus  tender 

His  laurel  crown ; 
And  Minerva  too,  sir, 
That  lamed  blue,  sir, 
May  she  on  you,  sir. 

Confer  renown  ! 

Pray  send  me  word,  sir, 
By  a  carrier-bird,  sir. 
If  'tisn't  absurd,  sir. 

Where  you  now  hang  out  ? 
To  your  health  in  Wises,* 
Which  no  water  dbguises, 
Faith  my  spirit  rises. 

As  I  quaff — ^great  Prout ! 

3Ec1)abolr.    SOltte  iFHat. 


tlJ  ^  t?5*^  of  the  '*  native"  which  ioppties  the  place  of  claret  at  the  mors  azistoeratic  tablet  of 
VOL.  !•  HO.  ni.  o 
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THE    RAILWAY  QUESTION. 


PUBLIC  VEMUB  PRIVATE  RAILWAYS. 

^^  l»\U  then,  a  Jew's  bargain  that  is  to  be  struck,  with  the  denuded  condition  'of  Ireland  ? 
Is  the  ameliurated  condition  of  a  whole  popalation  nothing  ?  Ii  the  increase  of  dvilization 
nothing  ?  Is  the  more  easy  execution  of  the  laws^  and  the  mora]  elevation  of  society,  nothing  ? 
Is  the  money  consideration — the  repayment  of  principal  and  interest,  to  be  the/yrimuiii  mohiU? 
This  is  not  the  way  to  deal  with  Ireland.  Did  Englishmen,  not  as  money-lendern,  but  as  legis- 
lators, see  rightly,  they  would  be  the  first  to  recommend  liberality  in  thiR  respect" 

Inland  Navigation :  By  C.  W,  Williams. 


As  the  period  approaches,  when  the  le- 
gislature must  resume  its  deliberations,  the 
topics  that  are  likely  to  command  a  promi- 
nent share  of  its  attention,  naturally  recur 
to  our  minds.  There  is  little  danger,  that 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  Great  Britain  will 
not  meet  with  the  consideration  they  are 
entitled  to.  It  may  be,  that  on  some  oc- 
casions, some  few  of  her  many  representa- 
tives  will  be  absent ;  for  the  subjects  are 
not,  after  all,  very  numerous,  which  can  be 
expected  to  rivet  the  attention  of  so  various 
an  assembly.  But  the  coming  session  will 
be  very  unlike  its  predecessors,  if,  upon  all 
questions  of  English  interest,  the  majority 
of  English  members  do  not  take  care,  that 
the  concerns  of  their  country  shall  be  at- 
tended to.  Party  feeling  may  divide  them 
on  some  half  dozen  points ;  all  cannot  have 
the  sweets  of  power,  at  the  same  time  ;  so 
the  outs  must  be  in  opposition  ;  and  often, 
doubtless,  bpth  sides  may  be  betrayed  into 
those  heats  of  prejudice  or  passion,  whose 
very  sense  is  madness.  But  their  madness  is 
parliamentary.  It  never  leads  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  guilt  of  national  suicide. 
Whatever  tends,  or  seems  to  tend  to  the 
aggrandizement,  the  lustre,  the  renown,  the 
wealth,  or  the  solid  advantage  of  their 
country,  commands  their  united  zeal. 
Severed  into  sects  and  classes,  they  may 
contend  ;  but  in  whatever  touches  the  ge- 
neral weal,  we  hear  not  of  contention. — 
They  care  for  their  country  much,  for 
other  countries  nothing ;  and  it  looks  like 
a  country  that  was  cared  for.  More  or  less 
they  are  all  proud  of  their  country,  and  it 
bears  on  every  lineament  the  broad  impress 
of  that  pride. 

For  the  care  of  Englishmen  for  their 
country's  welfare  is  national,  as  is  their 
pride.  It  may  not  be  as  thorough,  or  as 
strong  as  it  used  to  be  ;  but  still  there 
is  no  anti- English  party  in  England.  None 
dream  of  clambering  up  to  power,  by  avowed 
hostility  to  the  physical  or  commercial  ad- 
vancement of  the  nation.  There  may  be  much 
of  individual  selfishness  at  heart  ;  but  the 
temper  of  public  feeling  exacts,  at  least,  the 
decencies  of  patriotism,  and  will  not  tole- 
rate the  open  violation,  or  palpable  neglect 
of  them.    And  this  has  its  use,  a  very  im^ 


portant  use,  as  everything  in  England 
bears  striking  witness. 

Such,  however,  has  not  hitherto  been 
our  destiny.  Not  only  have  we  to  strug- 
gle with  an  embittered  though  decreasing 
faction,  who  ostentatiously  parade  their 
want  of  nationality,  but  we  have  too  long 
had  to  contend  against  the  indifference,  an- 
tipathy, and  ignorance,  of  a  large  portion 
of  those,  who  in  England  have  governed 
our  fate.  It  can  serve  no  purpose  to  dis- 
guise these  things.  The  proof  is  too  over- 
whelming. Can  a  foreigner  tread  the  pub- 
lic ways  of  the  two  countries,  with  ever  so 
little  curiosity  or  power  of  observation,  and 
not  feel  that  all  is  unlike,  and  dissonant  ? 
Every  inquiry  serves  but  to  confirm  the 
impression  externally  made  upon  him.  He 
has  seen  England  abounding  in  wealth,  and 
in  the  means  of  producing  it ;  her  districts 
intersected  with  natural  or  artificial  streams; 
her  natural  advantages  turned  to  account, 
her  natural  disadvantages  overcome.  He 
travels  on  all  the  chief  lines  of  intercourse 
by  railways ;  the  prompt  creation  of  that  en- 
terprising wealth,  which,  by  national  protec- 
tion in  times  of  peace,  and  national  daring 
in  times  of  war,  has,  through  uninterrupted 
centuries,  been  fostered,  until  in  our  day  it 
has  outgrown  all  precedent,  and  learned  to 
laugh  at  all  competition.  Her  foreign  market 
is  unexampled  in  the  hbtory  of  trade ;  but 
great  as  it  is,  her  home  market  is  much 
greater.  Her  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural classes  may  wrangle  about  corn  laws ; 
but  the  rents  of  the  land  are  spent  in  the 
land  ;  and  spent  (five-sixths  of  them)  on  the 
produce  of  English  industry.  Thus  Eng- 
land fares. 

But  so  do  not  we.  Physically  gifted 
with  greater  opportunities,  in  many  re- 
spects, we  have  never  been  allowed  to  use 
them.  We  had  a  woollen  trade  at  one  pe- 
riod rivalling  that  of  England  ;  her  jealousy 
was  excited ;  her  manufacturers  complained; 
and  the  woollen  trade  of  Ireland  was  put 
down  by  law.  We  had  a  glass  trade,  a  silk 
trade,  a  stocking  trade ;  they  are  all  gone — 
gone  without  compensation  of  any  kind — 
gone  without  one  hour's  regret  or  consi- 
deration by  our  enlightened  rulers.  We 
are  bid  to  turn  to  agriculture^  to  improve 
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oar  tillage,  to  increase  our  exports  of  cattle 
and  of  com.  But  when  we  ask  for  equal 
funlities  of  intercourse, — ^for  the  means  of 
working  out  the  improvements  with  whose 
tardiness  we  are  taunted,  then  we  are  told 
that  England  -has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter ;  and  that  having  drained  us  of  our 
rents,  and  put  an  end  to  our  manufactures, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  subscribe  millions  of 
capital  to  make  private  railroads,  as  English* 
men  have  done. 

We  don't  ask  English  money  for  the 
purpose — ^not  one  fanhing.  We  offer  to 
tax  our  incomes,  small  as  they  are,  sooner 
than  suffer  our  country  to  lie  stagnant  for 
ever.  If  we  no  longer  have  the  national 
right  of  self-assessment  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, surely  it  is  not  our  fault.  You  took 
away  our  means  of  accumulating  private 
capital ;  and  now  you  say,  where  is  it  ?  You 
took  away  our  right  of  public  taxation } 
and  now  you  say,  'tis  no  affair  of  govern- 
ment. But  what  is  the  result  ?  That  you 
are  rich,  and  we  are  poor ;  that  you  have 
enough,  and  to  spare,  while  we  perish  with 
hunger.  Wherefore  unite  the  liabilities,  if 
joa  will  not  combine  the  cares,  and  the 
duties,  and  the  protections  of  empire  ?  You 
told  us  at  the  Union,  we  should  derive  many 
benefits  from  incorporation;  it  is  .nearly 
time  you  should  begin  the  redemption  of 
that  broken  pledge. 

Railways  have  been  made  by  private  en- 
terprise in  EngUind,  because  capital  abounds 
there;  but  railways  cannot  be  made  by 
private  enterprise  in  Ireland,  because  capi* 
tal  is  wanting  here.  Unconnected  scraps 
of  railway — tidy  little  joint-stock  specula- 
tions, may  perchance  be  formed  ;  and,  far 
from  seeking  to  depreciate  such  efforts,  we 
shall  at  all  tinaes  be  gUid  of  them,  and  with 
our  heartiest  breath  cheer  them  on.  But 
it  is  farcical  to  hang,  upon  the  existence  of 
these  few  instances,  an  excuse  for  denying 
us  the  great  and  national  ways,  that  our 
country  needs.  Our  mother  is  hungry  and 
naked,  and  you  point  to  the  plaything  in 
the  hand  of  one  child,  or  the  apple  vf  hich 
another  has  picked  up,  and  looks  pleased 
with. 

But  then,  cry  some,  there  is  British  ca- 
pital; it  will  come  over  and  help  you,  if  you 
but  uk  it.  Now,  there  are  two  very  dis- 
tinct answers  to  this;  first,  that  if  we  sought 
for  it,  it  would  not  come ;  and,  secondly, 
that  if  it  were  willing,  it  would  not  (for  the 
purposes  in  question)  be  at  all  desirable,  but 
directly  the  reverse^  as  we  shall  presently 
show. 

In  the  first  place  theoy  it  ought  to  be 
enough  to  recall  the  thousand  timea  that 


this  same  prophecy  has  been  trumpeted 
forth,  and  in  every  case  belied.  These 
forty  years  has  British  capital  been  packing 
itself  up,  and  muffling  itself  warm,  and  in- 
suring its  life,  for  the  journey  across  the 
channel ;  but  the  fools,  if  any  there  were^ 
who  ever  imagined  it  had  any  serious  no- 
tions of  coming,  have  grown  grey  in  wait- 
ing* yet  no  sign  of  its  coming  appears* 
The  political  economists  have  demonstrably 
proved  that  it  must ;  that  demand  and  sup- 
ply, like  a  pair  of  scales,  would  always  swing 
themselves  even,  if  they  were  let  alone; 
and  that,  it  being  tolerably  clear  that  labour 
was  cheap,  and  water-power  great,  and 
competition  small  in  Ireland,  British  capital 
must  come.  All  which,  in  a  pamphlet  or 
book,  may  be  excellent  logic,  for  aught  we 
can  tell ;  but  the  money  didn't  come  for  all 
their  logib ;  nor  has  it  a  notion  of  stirring. 
The  light  and  active  members  of  the  family 
may  now  and  again  *^  try  Ireland,"  as  a  last 
resort,  or  a  gambling  speculation ;  but  in 
the  main,  every  one  knows,  that^-agitation 
or  no  agitation — tithe-war  or  rent«cnarge--» 
disturbance  or  tranquillity — British  capital 
in  Ireland  is  a  phrase  without  a  rational 
meaning, — ^past,  present,  or  to  come. 

And  now  we  go  a  step  further  and  say^ 
that  of  all  the  plans  as  yet  proposed,  that 
of  establishing  private  railroads  in  Ireland* 
in  the  hands  of  English  companies,  would 
be,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  worst. 

It  is  quite  bad  enough^  that  we  should 
be  taxed  for  the  sudden  enrichment  of  a 
body  of  our  own  fellow-citizens ;  that  we 
should  abdicate  our  public  rights  of  cheap 
and  expeditious  travelling,  in  favour  of  a 
few  individuals ;  that  the  highways  of  the 
nation  should  be  made  and  kept,  upon  the 
principles  of  monopoly.  But,  at  worst,  the 
fortunes  so  made  by  an  Irish  company 
would  be  spent  in  Ireland ;  the  persons 
employed  by  an  Irish  company  would  be 
chiefly  Irishmen  ;  and  there  would  be  at 
least  the  chance,  that  the  tendencies  to  ex* 
cessive  rates,  or  diminished  accommodation 
in  the  management  of  the  concern,  would 
be  held  in  some  degree  of  check,  by  public 
opinion  in  Irehind. 

We  believe,  that  all  these  would  be  far 
out-weighed  by  the  inherent  evils  of  the 
system,  no  matter  under  what  guidance; 
for  we  know,  that  however  closely  a  mono- 
poly may  be  identified  with  the  community, 
whose  pockets  it  is  made  to  pick,— pick  them 
it  will.  But  if  a  choice  is  to  be  made,  in 
all  conscience  it  is  better  that  the  spoil 
should  bescattered  agam,  amonff  those  from 
whom  it  is  taken ;  and  that  if  joint-stoek 
aelfiahness  is  to  rule  in  our  aSair^  a  biidb 
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■honld  be  pat  in  lU  mooth,  that  maj  oe- 
easionally  curb  the  vehemence  of  its  career. 
Now  to  do  this,  we  must  shorten  the  rein. 
Conipkint  or  remonstrance,  to  avail  any- 
thing, must  be  not  only  within  hearing,  bnt 
vust  never  be  outside  of,  or  beyond  it. 
Where  the  governing  and  the  governed  have 
plainly  and  avowedly  opposite  interests,  the 
governed  must  make  ttiemselves,  by  some 
means  or  other, felt — ^before  they  will  be  un- 
derstood. Their  importunities  by  deputa- 
tion eloquence  are  but  idle  wind,  which 
distant  avarice  regards  not.  Are  we  draw- 
ing upon  imagination  for  our  fears  ?  Are 
we  without  a  warning?  Does  no  well- 
known  voice  of  desolation  and  despair— of 
ejectments'  wail,  and  houseless  beggary, 
rise  hourly  up  to  heaven  from  every  Irish 
plain,  denouncing  absenteeism — the  worst, 
last,  all-destroying  blight  that  even  we  have 
ever  known  :  and  yet  here  is  a  new  scheme 
of  plunder,  spawn  of  the  same  prolific 
womb,  asking  for  its  share. 

Oh,  for  the  time  when  it  will  not  need 
to  argue  such  a  question  t  Misery  is  ours, 
that  we  are  forced  to  drill  our  reason  to 
such  wretched  use  as  this — to  show  that 
it  were  not  beneficial  (say  expedient,  that's 
the  more  nerveless  phrase)  to  have  our 
highways  given,  like  our  broad  lands,  to 
absentee  proprietors.  Pardon  us,  friend,  if 
at  thought  thereof,  we  seem  to  have  lost 
temper;  God  forbid  we  should  be  able 
alwayt  to  think  calmly,  coolly,  coldly  on 
such  things.  Yet  bear  with  u»— we  know 
you  will,  for  country's-sake,  and  that  hard 
lot  which  hath  fallen  upon  it.  But  come,  let 
us  talk,  like  gentle  cosmopolitan  folk,  about 
the  matter,  in  the  dispassionate  way ;  for- 
getting, as  some  say  it  is  our  duty,  Qit  least 
not  audibly  remembering,)  what,  and  where 
we  are. 

We  ask  for  government  railways,  be- 
cause we  say  public  roads  are  better  than 
private  ones;  and  we  ask  parliament  to 
authorise  the  formation  of  them,  for  the 
further  reason,  that  Irbh  capital  cannot 
make  them,  and  that  it  were  not  desirable 
any  other  capital  should.  Let  us  look  at 
these  two  questions  separately;  and  first 
at  the  general  proposition,  which  applies 
equally  to  all  countries,  that  all  great  and 
leading  lines  of  road  ought  to  be  treated  as 
public  property,  as  matters  of  state,  as 
national  concerns,  unfit  to  be  governed 
upon  any  private  principle,  or  for  any  pri- 
vate gain. 

Let  us  suppose  a  joint-stock  company 
formed  to  make  a  railway  in  Ireland,  the 
entire,  or  the  greater  portion  of  whom  are 
English  speculators,  and  the  residue  Irish 


landlords,  through^whose  estates'^the  con- 
templated line  is  to  run.  If  it  be  not  t 
preliminary  regulation,  it  will  soon  be  found 
**  an  indispensable  rule,**  that  where  the 
money  is,  there  should  the  management  be. 
Talk  to  English  shareholdei^  of  a  resident 
directory  to  superintend  the  works,  or  of 
the  concern  being  an  Irish  one,  and  they 
will  tell  you,  it  is  purely  **  a  business  trans- 
action ;"  and  that  they  "  don't  know  what 
Irish  means."  And  the  Irish  shareholder^, 
who  chiefly  are  thinking  of  ha\*ing  their 
properties  greatly  imprbved  by  the  com- 
pany's line,  and  of  getting  handsome  com- 
pensation for  the  said  improvements,  would 
be  the  last  men  in  the  world  **  to  take  a 
narrow  or  national  view  of  the  question." 

And  if  a  railway  were  like  other  specu- 
Utions,  this  might  be  less  matter.  But  a 
railway  is  not,  and  cannot  be  a  private  spe- 
culation merely.  It  is,  and  from  its  nature 
must  be  a  gigantic  monopoly, — a  monopoly 
peculiarly  hard  to  deal  witli,-^a  monopoly 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  minds  to  com- 
prehend, ordinary  information  to  combat, 
ordinary  power  to  abate.  Establish  a  rail- 
way, and  it  may  work  incalculable  good 
to  the  projectors,  and  positive  mischief  to 
the  people.  Devise  what  checks  you  will, 
the  only  real  safeguard  after  all,  that 
cannot  be  corrupted  or  eventually  bafiled, 
is  the  ever  susceptible  and  wakeful  sense  of 
the  community — in  other  words,  public 
opiniout  But  public  opinion  is  a  reality, 
not  an  abstraction.  And  realities  have 
their  habits,  their  dwelling-places,  and 
their  bounds,  beyond  which,  when  they 
stray,  they  are  listened  to  at  best  with 
curiosity,  but  are  too  often  met  with  scorn. 
On  its  own  ground,  public  opinion  is  strong ; 
has  ears  for  every  murmur ;  has  eyes 
for  every  fault.  Public  opinion  is  well  in- 
formed, respected,  eloquent — at  home  ;  but 
at  a  distance,  it  is  easily  misunderstood,  apt  to 
be  unappreciated,  certain  to  be  disregarded. 
What  do  the  people  of  Cork  care  about 
the  public  opinion  of  Bristol  ?  Precisely 
as  much  as  the  people  of  HuU  think  of  the 
public  opinion  of  Galway,  that  is — nothing; 
it  were  mere  affectation  to  pretend  the  con- 
trary. When  any  one  of  these  town^ 
complains  to  parliament,  that  their  trade,  or 
their  harbour  needs  its  attention,  does  a 
single  petition  come  from  any  one  of  the 
others  ?  Or  do  the  others  spend  a  single 
hour  in  thinking,  whether  its  demand  should 
be  complied  with  or  not ;  unless,  indeed, 
some  unusual  expense  is  to  be  incurred  by 
the  state  generally,  and  then  they  take 
an  unintelligent  and  reckless  posture  of  leU 
fish  opposition. 
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Tbeire  is  said  to  be  a  public  opinion  in 
the  sUte,  on  a  few  great  subjects ;  perhaps 
they  are  fewer  than  most  people  imagine. 
But  it  is  certain  that  every  local  institution 
is  subjeclf  for  every»day  purposed,  to  the 
surveillance  of  local  opinion,  or  of  none. 
General  opinion  cannot  act,  save  as  a  last 
resort,  when  aggravated  and  extraordinary 
evils  startle  the  curiosity  of  the  nation  for 
the  moment,  into  taking  up  a  political  mi- 
croscope, to  examine  with  straining  eye,  what 
this  novel  produce  of  corruption  may  be. 
But  such  an  effort,  painful  at  all  times,  is 
inevitably  rare,  and  capriciously  uncertain. 
Were  it  frequent,  the  mischief  would  be 
beyond  description  ;  but  it  is  impossible  it 
should  ever  be  so.  The  practical  every- 
day labour  of  supervision  mu:it  always  be 
performed,  in  each  case,  by  that  local  and 
bounded  public  intelligence,  which  the  na* 
ture  of  society  is  furnished  with,  for  its 
health  and  preservation.  Each  local  public 
daily  sees  without  effort,  its  local  concerns, 
understands  readily  its  local  i  nterests,  watches 
instinctively  the  course  of  things  within  its 
sphere,  and  utters,  with  intelligible  phrase, 
its  opinion*  And  that  opinion  cannot  be 
wholly  disregarded,  by  the  most  selfish  or  in- 
sensible. It  will  be  heard  by  them.  It  will 
inveigh  against  their  avarice,  their  faithless 
ness,  their  iniquity.  Even  those  who  affect 
to  defy  its  censure  are  held  in  check  by  it. 
Men  cannot  long  defy  the  infinite  reitera- 
tion of  their  just  sentence.  First  or  last, 
they  will  yield ;  yield,  protesting,  scorning, 
cursing  ;  but  stdl  they  will  yield : — and 
every  day  in  the  progress  af  civilization 
and  of  freedom,  they  must  and  will  yield 
more. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion— Shall  the  direction  of  an  Irish  railway 
be  in  Birmingham  or  Dublin?  It  has  every- 
thing to  do  with  it.  A  joint-stock  railway 
must  be  a  monopoly.  Once  it  is  made, 
people  must  travel,  and  send  their  goods  by 
it,  for  all  other  conveyances  will  be  given 
up.  The  rates  are  fixed  by  acts  of  parlia- 
nient ;  yes,  but  the  speed  is  not,  and  cannot 
be.  Neither  is  the  sort  of  accommodation 
given,  nor  the  punctuality  of  travelling,  nor 
the  sort  of  repair  in  which  the  line  shall  be 
^ept.  Every  one  of  these  are  points,  where 
it  is  very  possible,  nay,  very  likely  that  the 
public  and  the  company  may  differ  in  opi- 
nion. 

Suppose  then  the  company  resident  in 
England,  what  use  would  thtn'e  be  in  com- 
plaints individually  preferred  ?  just  as  much 
ss  there  is  now  in  the  individual  remon- 
Btrance  of  tenants,  ill-treated  on  an  absentee 
estate ;  the  absentee  has  uo  personal  know* 


ledge  of  the  complainant  $  he  suffers  no 
inconvenience  of  personal  importunity  ;  h/e 
refers  the  complaint  to  the  agent  complained 
of — what  else  can  he  do  ?  and  he  gets  for 
answer,  that  all  is  going  on  right — what 
else  would  an  agent  say  ?  But  then  in  the 
case  of  an  ill-used  public,  it  would  be  easy  to 
combine  and  complain  :  not  so  easy.  Much 
and  accumulated  public  injury  must  accrue, 
before  people  will  combine  effectively  to 
seek  redress.  Suppose,  however,  that  they 
do,  and  that  their  remonstrance  is  attended 
to ;  are  they  to  keep  up  for  ever  their  watch- 
dog association  ?  the  notion  is  ridiculous. 
Well,  they  dissolve  it,  then ;  and  in  six  weeks 
after,  new  inconveniences  arise ;  and  for  six 
months  more,  these  are  murmured  at  un- 
availing! y,  before  another  growling  society 
can  be  formed. 

In  all  this,  we  have  only  imagined  negli- 
gence, or  incapacity,  the  source  of  the  evil. 
13 ut  suppose  avarice  to  be  the  mainspring 
of  the  mischief;  will  a  distant  and  indiffe- 
rent company,  who  look  at  the  concern  in  a 
mere  business  way,  and  who  **  don't  know 
what  Irish  means," —  will  they  be  readily 
moved  to  forego  legal  (though,  perhaps,  un- 
equitable) profit,  by  the  discontent  of  a  few 
individuals,  or  even  by  their  combined  re- 
monstrance ?  What  care  they  for  the  ill- 
humour  of  a  parcel  of  people  they  never 
saw,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with,  except  to 
make  money  of  them  ? 

Were  government  the  makers,  and  the 
maintainers  of  the  railroad,  such  things 
could  not  be.  Time  was,  indeed,  when  a 
government  cared  as  little  for  the  discon- 
tent of  the  people^  as  any  set  of  money- 
changers do  now ;  for  they  were  irrespon- 
sible, and  therefore  indifferent  to  the  pub- 
lic wants  and  wilL  But  that  day  is  gone, 
never  to  return.  No  government,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  creed  or  colour,  can  pretend  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  public  humour.  Nay, 
the  very  equipoise  of  parties  in.  England 
has,  in  many  respects,  thb  good  tendency, 
that  it  renders  both  eager  to  bid  for  popu- 
larity upon  all  neutral  topics,  and  but  too 
glad  to  do  anything  which,  while  it  does  not 
offend  their  own  adherents,  may  soothe  the 
ilUwill  of  the  many  who  oppose  them. 
Whichever  party  be  in  power,  they  can  by  no 
possibility  have  an  interest  in  popular  dis- 
content, about  the  administration  of  public 
works  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  must  ne- 
cessarily have  a  clear  and  abiding  self-in- 
terest, in  doing  all  they  can  to  please  the 
people,  in  a  matter  which  must  daily  call 
forth  censure,  or  approval. 

If  the  government  creates  national  rail- 
waysi  one  of  three  things  must  happen : 
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1.  The  rates  maj  not  sustain  the  outlay ; 
2*  They  may  sustain  it»  and  do  no  more  ; 
3.  They  may,  like  the  postage  of  letters, 
be  made  a  source  of  revenue. 

If  they  prove   a  losing  concern,  all  ex- 

ferience  will  be  belied.  They  have  not 
een  found  so  anywhere,  when  they  were 
economically  made,  and  moderately  charged. 
Nobody  who  has  written  or  thought  on  the 
subject  has  ever  suggested,  that  general 
lines,  mutually  sustaining  each  other,  cotild 
totally  fail,  in  a  level  and  populous  country. 
But  they  may  cover  their  expense,  (m 
which,  of  course,  is  included  the  interest 
of  the  money  employed  in  their  construc- 
tion,) and  do  no  more.  In  that  case,  what 
injury  can  private  speculation  even  pretend 
to  suffer  ?  Could  any  company,  in  any 
country  in  the  world,  honestly  and  without 
deceit,  get  men  to  take  shares  in  a  concern 
which  must  be  a  considerable  risk,  and 
which  could  not  by  any  possibility  yield 
them  more,  than  stock-exchange  interest  ? 
Men  will  venture  their  money  when  they 
may  lose,  if  there  be  any  fair  chance  that 
they  may  gain  ?  But  will  any  one  hasard 
his  capital  where  he  may  lose,  but  has  no 
chance  of  ffain  ? 

And  lastly,  the  government  may  seek  a 
revenue,  from  the  profits  of  public  railways. 
This  we  should  deprecate  as  a  fatal  error ; 
but  it  is  one  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
apprehend.  The  recommendations  of  the 
commissioners  are  strongly  against  it ;  and 
without  the  sanction  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  it  could  not  be  even  at- 
tempted. The  accounts  of  the  adminis- 
tration* of  the  system,  in  every  minutiae, 
should  be  published,  by  authority,  every 
year ;  and  a  pledge  might  easily  be  obtained, 
nay,  it  might  and  ought  to  be  made  a  fun- 
damental stipulation,  and  enacted  by  par- 
liament,— that  under  no  circumstances 
should  the  national  ways  be  made  a  means 
of  revenue.  But,  take  the  very  worst  view 
of  the  case.  Believe  for  a  moment  the 
government  so  blind,  as  not  to  perceive  the 
false  policy  of  such  an  expedient ;  or  be- 
lieve, that  with  a  stipulation  made,  it  would 
be  broken  by  some  future  minister,  as  too 
many  such  pledges  have  been  broken  be- 
fore. At  worst,  then,  the  revenue  so  ex- 
tracted from  the  public,  would  be  for  public 
purposes,  instead  of  private  emolument.  It 
would  be  taken  out  of  one  pocket,  to  be 
put  into  the  other.  Much  would,  no  doubt, 
be  wasted  by  the  way ;  but  some  other 
tax  would  be  lessened,  or  abolished :  and  if 
the  community  suffered  individually,  the 
nation  at  large  would  be  compensated.  Let 


us  not  be  misunderstood,  as  psOiating  the 
imposition  of  such  a  tax.  We  believe  it 
would  be  as  mischievous,  as  unpopular,  and 
as  un -economical  an  impost,  as  ever  was 
resorted  to.  But  when  the  apprehension 
of  it  is  conjured  up,  to  scare  the  people 
from  the  benefits  promised  by  a  national 
system,  it  is  but  fair  to  show  its  improba- 
bility, and  to  have  its  real  nature  judged  of 
calmly. 

Again  and  again  let  us  remember,  that 
we  are  to  choose  an  alternative.  Char- 
tered monopolists  tell  us  plainly,  that  thej 
intend  to  tax  us  for  their  own  peculiar  profit. 
There  is  no  surmise,  or  doubting  here.  Un- 
less they  were  suffered  to  make  money  of  us, 
they  would  not  spend  a  shilling  on  the  en- 
terprise. Private  enterprise  simply  means, 
public  taxation  for  private  use.  It  is  not  a 
probable  tax,  or  a  possible  tax ;  but  a  cer- 
tain tax,  and  a  heavy  one.  "  Fellow-coun- 
trymen, help  ;  we  want  to  do  great  things;" 
ifor  themselves :)  "  don't  let  us  be  inter- 
ered  with  ;  well  make  a  railway  for  you— 
carry  you  all  at  most  moderate  fares ;  in 
short,  as  cheap  as  we  can,  so  as  to  leave 
ourselves  a  dividend  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
per  cent." — Pray  what  is  a  tax,  if  this  be 
not  one?  Money  is  worth  five  or  six  per 
cent,  in  the  market ;  unless  it  is  proved  to 
all  the  world,  that,  invested  in  railways,  it 
will  yield  considerably  more,  not  a  shilling 
would  be  paid  for  shares.  And  where  is 
the  "  more"  to  come  from  ? — out  of  our 
pockets,  as  merchants  sending  goods,  or 
passengers  travelling  by  the  railway.  Here 
IS  a  direct,  avowed,  and  unlimited  tax,  pro- 
posed to  be  levied  by  law  firom  the  com- 
munity;  incapable  of  limit,  because  it  is  the 
reward  of  private  enterprise ;  and  likely  to 
be  limited  by  no  other  rule,  than  the  pru- 
dent calculations  of  avarice  seated  in  its 
director's  chair. 

Will  any  one  be  so  good  as  to  point  out 
what  worse  than  this,  any  government,  no 
matter  how  stupid  or  anti-national,  could 
do.  Suppose  their  motive  also  be  to  make 
money  of  it ;  chancellors  of  the  exchequer 
like  treasurers  of  companies,  know  that 
they  must  not  choke  the  goose  that  lays 
them  the  golden  egg.  The  worst  they 
could  do  would  be  to  tax  us  as  much  as  the 
chartered  companies  would  tax  us.  If  they 
succeeded  in  getting  us  to  submit  io  it,  ^e 
should  have  the  consolation  of  paying  80 
much  the  less,  in  the  other  departments  of 
state  exaction.  In  the  other  case,  our  bur- 
dens would  not  bo  lightened,  and  the  tax 
would  only  add  to  the  overgrown  wealth  of 
some  few  private  capitalists. 
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If  the  question  be  regarded  merely  as 
one  proposed  in  this  form — How  may  ca- 
pital be  best  expended,  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  reproduction  of  wealth  ? — (a  mode 
of  looking  at  the  matter,  which  we  deem  a 
very  secondary  one,)the  very  nature  of  private 
companies  suggests  an  obvious  consideration, 
simple  enough  at  first  glance,  but  laden  with 
heavy  and  multiplied  entanglements.  Joint- 
stock  companies  are  easily  formed,  in  every 
commercial  society.  Half  a  dozen  men  of 
wealth  and  enterprise  lay  their  heads  to- 
gether ;  a  plausible  project  is  put  forward ; 
scientific  men  are  handsomely  remunerated 
for  the  loan  of  their  names ;  they  answer 
certain  qaestions  in  a  certain  way ;  and  the 
answers  read  most  promisingly.  "If  engi- 
neers of  such  cleverness,  and  men  of  such 
wealth  are  concerned,  what  fools  we  would 
be  to  hesitate ;  let  us  make  fortunes  forth- 
with, and  be  thankful  for  such  opportunity." 
The  game  is  thus  fairly  started.  Numbers 
take  shares  upon  the  confidence  reposed  in 
the  large  shareholders  or  eminent  engineers. 
They  do  not  know,  because  they  cannot 
know,  whether  the  speculation  will  ulti- 
mately pay  of  not ;  but  they  take  upon 
trust,  and  find,  in  a  short  time,  that  if  they 
want  money  the  thing  is  doing  well,  and 
that  they  could  sell  at  a  premium.  The 
thing  is  doing  well ;  that  is  clear.  And  now 
happening — (merely  happening) — to  have 
new  objects  in  view,  the  very  large  share- 
holders begin  to  Sell :  they  would  be  glad 
to  hold  on,  but  can't ;  they  are,  in  feet, 
quite  sorry  to  sell ;  for  eventually  "  there  is 
not  the  smallest  doubt  of  its  proving  an  ex- 
cellent thing:'*  outgo  they;  and  then — what 
then  ?  Why  then  it  is  requisite  to  pay  up 
instalments,  and  proceed  with  the  work. 
Suppose  these  paid,  and  the  work  half  done ; 
men  begin  to  look  closer  to  the  progress  of 
the  concern.  But  there  are  fifty  hindrances 
to  their  finding  out  precisely,  how  much  it 
will  cost  to  finish  the  works,  or  what  de- 
ductions may  be  made  from  the  speculated 
return.  All  this  is  really  a  difficult  matter 
at  best  to  understand  ;  but  when  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  direct  self-interest  of  paid 
directors,  paid  agents,  and  paid  engineers — 
the  continuance  of  whose  pay  depends  upon 
success,  cost  what  it  will — when  such  self- 
interest  is  thus  instinctively  impelled  to  add 
every  sort  of  technical  difficulty  to  the  in- 
quiries of  the  suspicious  shareholder, — it  is 
easy  to  conjecture  how  complete  his  mysti- 
fication must  be.  Where  is  his  resource  ? 
The  large  proprietary  are  gone ;  the  shares 
keep  up  their  quotation  price ;  but  one 
does  not  happen  to  hear  of  buyers.    How- 


ever, that  is  not  an  infallible  criterion ;  next 
summer  the  line  will  open,  and  then  the 
shares  will  rise.  They  may  not ;  but  sup- 
pose they  do.  The  suspicious,  and  mysti- 
fied shareholder  sells  out ;  and  rubbing  his 
hands  is  ready  to  vow,  that  he  will  not  spe- 
culate much  in  affiiirs  of  the  sort  again. 
The  original  holders  are  out ;  many  of  the 
second  class  are  out ;  the  railway  is  actually 
made,  and  at  work;  the  third  series  of 
proprietors  ask,  will  it  pay  ? — And  here,  for 
the  first  time,  comes  the  question  in]a  plain 
and  intelligible  form,  which  those  who  are 
interested  in  it  can  enter  into.  Capital 
sunk  and  net  receipts  are  easily  counted. 
But  if  year  after  year  three-and-a-half  per 
cent,  or  less  be  the  dividend,  where  is  the 
remedy  ?  There  is  none.  To  blame  the 
engineer  only  exposes  your  own  "extraordi- 
nary ignorance  of  the  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulties  that  have  been  overcome, 
by  means  first  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  for  which  the  British  Association  have 
voted  the  inventor  to  be  worthy  of  mecha- 
nical immortality."  Of  the  difficulties  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  of  the  ingenuity  that 
overcame  them  there  can  be  as  little.  But 
for  simple-minded  people,  who  have  some 
fifty  or  sixty  shares  in  the  company,  the 
mechanical  immortality  appears  to  have  been 
purchased  infernally  dear. 

Will  any  one  who  has  watched  the 
progress  of  private  enterprise  in  railway 
making  say,  that  we  have  exaggerated  the 
ordinary  dealings  and  fate  of  such  specula- 
tions ?  And  to  what  general  and  incura- 
ble want  is  the  evil  to  be  traced,  if  not  to 
the  absence  of  any  competent  and  impartial 
tribunal,  who  might  timely  intervene  to  save 
the  community  from  misapplication  of  their 
time  and  money.  It  is  heartless,  pitiful  flip- 
pancy to  say,  let  men  blame  their  own  incau- 
tion,  and  let  things  find  their  own  level.  This 
is  literally  translated  from  the  language  of 
the  gaming  house  ;  "  You  need  not  play 
if  you  don't  like  ;  and  if  you  lose  by  ig- 
norance of  the  game,  why  should  you  com- 
plain :  the  table  wins."  God  forbid  that 
society  were  come  to  this,  when  under  the 
nickname  of  private  enterprise,  men  were 
to  spend  their  lives,  in  the  devilish  contest 
of  ingenuity  to  outwit  each  other ;  while  the 
state  looked  on,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
community,  rejoiced  at  the  activity  of  the 
players,  and  the  numerous  new  inventions, 
that  came  to  garnish  the  grave  of  truth, 
and  honesty,  and  peace. 

Let  it  not  be  pretended,  that  these 
arguments  are  as  much  against  the  legiti- 
mate freedom  of  trade>  as  against  railway 
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eDUrprise.  Is  fiiir  play  the  same  thing  as 
foul  play  ?  Is  a  game  won  with  heavy 
stakes  from  known  and  estimated  ig- 
norance of  its  chances — ^fair  play  or  foul  ? 
Mercantile  Enterprise  of  the  ordinary 
kind  has  its  fitness,  its  knowledge,  its 
experience,  its  education.  Superior  skill 
may  outdo,  or  the  incalculable  perils  of 
'  the  elements  may  hazard,  the  honest  indus- 
try of  men.  But  these  are  the  exceptions, 
and  they  are  unavoidable.  No  wisdom  of  the 
state  can  avert  or  help  such  accidents ;  and 
the  temporary  mischiefs  they  entail  are  borne 
as  the  ills  of  fate,  and  not  as  the  curse  of 
fraud.  Railway  construction  requires  great 
skill  and  great  capital ;  and  these  elements 
when  brought  and  held  together  for  a 
common  purpose,  by  no  other  tie  than  the 
desire  to  make  money  for  each  other,  are 
tempted  too  often  to  seek  to  make  money 
of  each  other.  But  the  contest  is  unequal. 
Money  is  absolutely  dependent  on  skill ; 
if  skill  can  but  keep  the  money  in  good- 
humour,  its  end  is  gained.  But  when 
money  used,  wasted,  half  lost,  turns  round  to 
call  its  partner  to  account,  skill  talks  techni- 
cally, and  baffles  the  too-late  begun  inquiry. 

Indispensable  to  each  otherthey  are  mu- 
tually irresponsible  ;  and  where  they  fail  of 
becoming  together  indispensable  and  irre- 
sponsible io  the  community,  ihey  strive 
to  over-reach  one  another.  Where  is  the 
umpire  then  to  be  found — one  who,  re- 
sponsible to  each  for  just  reward  and  care, 
will  turn  the  powers  of  both  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  community ;  who  shall  stand 
between  the  credulous  and  the  cunning, 
that  the  plague  of  chicanery  may  be  stayed ; 
•—who  will  bid  skill  be  honest,  and  money 
be  secure  ; — who  will  save  us  from  our  ig- 
norance, and  yet  introduce  novelty,  and 
speculation,  and  improvement  ?  The  go- 
vernment-^answerable,  as  it  is,  to  public 
opinion,  and  identified  with  the  broad  weal 
of  the  community,  is  the  only  power  who 
can  be  entrusted  with  such  a  care. 

It  only  remains  now,  that  we  should 
briefly  review  the  history  of  the  railway 
question,  during  the  last  four  years,  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  first  railway  experiment  in  Ireland, 
as  is  well  known,  was  the  Dublin  and 
Kingstown  line.  With  every  advantage  of 
level,  constant  traffic,  &c.,  its  history  at  best 
proves  nothing.  It  has  not  succeeded 
to  any  amount,  either  of  direct  profit  to 
*  its  owners,  or  of  encouraging  example  to 
other  private  speculations. 

The  history  of  the  Drogheda  company, 
as  writtea  and  published  by  themselvesi  is 


this.  In  I8369  the  company  was  formed, 
and  obtained  an  Act  of  parliament  autho- 
rizing them  to  make  a  railway,  from  Dublin 
to  Drogheda  ;  the  estimated  length  being 
less  than  thirty-two  miles  ;  the  traffic  being 
very  great  ;  the  country  level — and  the  es- 
timated cost  being  only  500,000/.  Recent 
calculations,  however,  render  it  likely  that 
with  other  gradients,  not  more  than 
350,000/.  would  be  required  for  its  com- 
pletion. Nearly  all  the  shares  were  taken 
early  in  1837  ;  the  popularity  of  such  spe- 
culations  was  then  at  its  height,  and  every 
circumstance  combined  to  promise,  that  if 
any  joint-stock  railway  could  do  well  in 
Ireland,  this  was  the  one.  Yet  at  the 
close  of  the  third  year  of  the  company's  in- 
corporation, not  a  single  mile  had  been 
completed.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  ; 
we  cast  no  reproach  upon  either  the  com- 
pany, or  its  directors  ;  we  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
satisfied,  that  the  obstacles  were  wholly  in- 
surmountable, which  lay  in  the  path  of  their 
undertaking.  But  while  we  cannot  help 
lamenting  the  existence  of  such  hindrances 
in  their  way,  we  deem  it  right  to  point 
them  out,  that  others  may  see  them,  and 
be  thereby  saved  from  stumbling  over 
similar  ones. 

The  ordinary  expenses  of  obtaining  an 
Act  of  incorporation  are  great  enough  at  all 
times  ;  but  when  to  these  arc  added,  the 
costs  of  contending  with  either  collective 
or  individual  opposition!  they  are  ruinous. 
No  sooner  had  the  Drogheda  company 
been  formed,  than  a  rival  association,  who 
advocated  an  inland  line,  started.  Both 
parties  appeared  by  their  agents,  before 
the  committee  named  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  inquire  into  their  proposals. 
The  inland  company  were  defeated,  and, 
finally,  agreed  to  a  compromise  ;  but  the 
struggle  cost  the  existing  company  upwards 
of  14,000/. ;  and  a  second  Act,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  seek  for,  in  the  following 
year,  cost  them  upwards  of  1000/.  more. 
Meantime,  the  summer  of  1836  was  thus 
wasted,  in  the  worst  of  all  possible  ways ; 
the  attention  of  the  directors  was  absorbed 
by  the  parliamentary  proceedings  ;  a  damp 
was  thrown  upon  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
proprietory ;  and  all  the  public  heard  or 
understood  of  the  matter  was,  that  the 
lawyers  were  the  only  persons  employed 
by  the  new  railway  company. 

The  first  call  of  2/.  1  Ojt.  per  share  was  made, 
and  promptly  answered,  by  a  majority  of  the 
shareholders.  But  by  the  time  the  second 
call  was  madei  the  state  of  the  money 
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market  had  changed,  from  one  of  unpre- 
cedented confidence  and  facility,  to  one  of 
panic  and  distrust.  Capital,  which  during 
the  period  immediately  preceding,  had 
sought  in  vain  for  sufficient  outlets,  and 
hid  bribed  imagination  to  invent  new  modes 
of  enterprise,  new  schemes  for  its  employ- 
ment, seemed  to  have  suddenly  been 
seized  with  utter  fear  ;  and  shrunk  out  of 
sight,  no  one  knew  why  or  whither.  The 
banks  raised,  and  virtually  discontinued 
their  discounts.  Men  of  wealth  and  cha- 
racter sought  in  vain  for  the  accommoda- 
tion, that  a  few  months  before  almost  any 
man  of  plausible  address  might  have  ob- 
tained. Speculation  of  every  sort  died  out ; 
and  men  of  business  stared,  when  you 
talked  of  additional  calls  for  railway  pro- 
jects, or  projects  of  any  other  kind.  This 
state  of  tilings  lasted  several  months.  As 
soon  as  the  facilities  of  the  monetary 
system  re-opened,  the  directors  were  urged 
to  proceed  with  the  works,  and  to  demand 
the  payment  of  further  instalments.  The 
directors  did  so ;  but  the  revival  of  credit 
in  England  had  naturally  been  quicker 
than  here.  Many  refused  openly  to  pay, 
under  the  continued  pressure  of  existing 
circumstances  ;  numbers  were  unable.  No- 
thing was  done,  nothing  could  be  done, 
towards  prosecuting  the  scheme  :  the  £n- 
glbh  proprietors  complained,  that  the 
instalments  in  Ireland  were  unpaid. 
Threats  of  law  proceedings  were  resorted 
to ;  and  at  length  suits  were  instituted  to 
compel  payments.  Finally,  the  report  of 
the  kailway  commissioners  appeared,  and 
still  farther  discouraged  the  shareholders, 
by  the  suggestion,  that  government  should 
construct  an  inland  line.  For  many  months, 
the  apprehension  of  a  competing  line  to 
Navan  held  back  those  who  most  inclined, 
among  the  Irish  proprietors,  to  go  on  with 
the  original  plan.  On  i  he  abandonment,  how- 
ever, of  Lord  Morpeth's  propositions,  in  the 
course  of  last  session,  the  desire  was  resumed 
to  urge  on  the  ezecntion  of  the  works. 
And  this  desire  being  manifested  more  es- 
pecially among  the  £nglish  shareholders, 
they  proposed  a  total  change  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  company*s  affairs,  whereby 
the  direction  should  virtually  cease  to  be 
Irish,  either  in  form  or  spirit ;  and  this, 
though  warmly  objected  to,  has  finally  been 
'  adopted. 

Whether  this  new  arrangement  will 
render  the  new  speculation  a  profitable 
one  or  not,  is  a  question  with  whicn  we  have 
little  to  do.  But  on  public  grounds  we 
ihould  deeply  regret  that  no  better  system 


should  prevail  in  Irish  nulways,  than  one 
whose  tendencies  to  be  abused  we  have  al- 
ready adverted  to.  And  we  trust,  that  if 
parliament  shall  in  the  coming  session 
enable  us  to  have  public  railways  made  on 
public  principles,  and  with  public  money  in 
Ireland,  they  will  render  the  benefit  com- 
plete, by  vesting  in  government  a  power  to 
buy  up  those  few  and  imperfect  lines,  which 
are  already  made,  or  are  now  making  by 
private  companies.  In  this  we  include  the 
only  other  railway  in  Ireland  which  we  have 
to  notice — ^that  from  Belfast,  which  has 
recently  been  opened,  as  far  as  Lisbum,  a 
distance  of  seven  miles.  Without  a  loan 
from  government,  or  the  aid  of  English 
capital,  the  first  of  which  is  most  objection- 
able, and  the  second  most  improbable,  we 
believe  this  line  will  take  years  to  com- 
plete to  Portadown,  its  intended  terminus. 

Influenced  by  the  experience  that  led  all 
reflecting  and  impartial  men  to  the  convic- 
tion, that  Ireland  had  no  proximate  hope  of 
railways  on  a  national  scale,  except  they 
were  undertaken  as  government  works,  the 
ministry  announced  their  determination 
early  in  last  session,  to  seek  the  permission 
of  parliament  to  raise  2,500,000/.,  by  way 
of  loan,  on  the  security  of  the  county  cess 
of  those  districts  most  benefited  by  the 
lines.  The  security  offered  was  unobjec- 
tionable ;  it  amounted  simply  to  a  mort- 
gage of  our  own  taxes,  for  our  own  use. 
Several  millions  had  been,  at  various  times, 
borrowed  from  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
on  precisely  similar  terms,  every  shilling  of 
which  had  been  punctually  repaid.  let 
those  who  grudge  us  even  this  privilege  of 
self  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
our  own  nat'onal  resources,  did  not  hesitate 
to  raise  the  shameless  shout — you  want  to 
swindle  Englishmen  out  of  their  money. 
And  when,  on  the  first  of  March,  Lord 
'  Morpeth  brought  forward  his  resolutions, 
that  steady  friend  of  Ireland,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  declared,  that  on  the  principles  of  po- 
litical economy,  he  must  oppose  any  inter* 
ference  with  private  enterprise  in  Ireland. 
The  house  divided,  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  influence  of  the  government,  the  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  the  motion  was  so  small 
as  to  induce  ministers  soon  after,  to  relin- 
quish their  purpose. 

Had  the  question  been  a  struggle  of 
parties,  this  would  not  deserve  a  moment's 
comment;  but  it  was  otherwise*  It  was 
argued  and  voted  against  on  national 
grounds ;  all  ordinary  dbtinctions  of  parly 
being  forgotten.  Sir  £•  L.  Bulwer  laid 
•aide  bis  kberaliami  to  vote  with  Sir  Robert 
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Inglis ;  Mr.  Wakley  chose  to  walk  out  with 
Colonel  Sibthorpe;  Mr.  Aglionby  with 
Mr.  Goulburn.  On  the  votes  of  the  Coq- 
servatives  we  make  no  comment ;  we  are 
not  competent,  perhaps,  to  appreciate  their 
motives.  We  know,  that  one  of  them  as- 
signed as  a  reason  for  opposing  railway  im- 
provement in  Ireland,  that  it  was  suggested 
by  the  whigs ;  but  that  if  the  tories  came 
in,  he  saw  no  great  objection  to  it.  With 
men  who  talk  in  this  way,  we  are  proud  of 
our  incompetence  to  reason.  God  forbid 
we  should  ever  forget  our  self-respect  so 
utterly,  as  to  waste  an  effort  in  levelling 
ourselves  to  such  a  standard  of  political  mo- 
rality as  this  implies.  Let  these  worthies 
pass. 

But  not  so  those,  whose  professions  of 
better  sentiments  had  led  many  amongst  us 
to  hope  differently  of  them.  What  are  we 
to  think  of  English  members,  calling  them- 
selves whigs  or  radicals, — men,  protesting 
upon  all  occasions  their  reluctance  to  oppose 
the  ministry,  and  thus,  without  either  gene- 
ral or  partial  excuse  for  their  conduct, 
voting  deliberately,  that  Ireland  (because  it 
is  Ireland)  should  not  be  allowed  to  tax  her- 
self, for  purposes  of  internal  improvement? 
In  the  list  of  the  minority,  we  find  Mr. 
Phillips,  Mr.  R.  Currie,  Sir  J.  Duke,  Mr. 
F.  Finch,  Mr.  J.  Jervis,  Mr.  H.  Marsland, 
Mr.  W.  Williams,  Mr.  Wakley,  and  Sir  E. 
L.  Bulwer.  Is  it  an  accidental  circum- 
stance^ that  most  of  these  gentlemen  happen 
to  represent  manufacturing  or  mercantile 
constituencies  ?  Perhaps  so ;  it  is  rather 
unfortunate  for  Ireland,  that  these  sort  of 
accidents  are  so  very  apt  to  occur.  Indeed, 
it  was  very  incautious,  perhaps,  to  have  ar- 
gued, that  railways  would  remove  one  se- 
rious impediment  in  the  way  of  competing 
enterprise,  in  this  country.  Had  a  less 
hopeful  and  sanguine  tone  pervaded  our 
advocacy  of  the  scheme,  another  accident 
likewise,  might  have  possibly  been  prevent- 
ed,— we  mean  the  absence  of  a  large  and 
influential  section  of  the  English  liberal 
members ;  who,  by  a  curious  coincidence, 
happened  to  be  out  of  the  House,  just  at  the 
moment  when  their  presence  would  have 
been  of  use.  Both  of  the  members  for 
Blackburn  are  liberals ;  neither  of  them 
voted.  Both  the  members  for  Glasgow  are 
liberals ;  neither  of  them  voted.  Both  the 
members  for  Halifax  are  reformers;  one 


Hiolding  office)  voted,  the  other  did  not 
The  member  for  Kidderminster  is  a  refor- 
mer, but  did  not  vote.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Leeds  is  a  radical,  but  did  not 
vote.  The  four  members  for  the  city  of 
London  are  liberals;  not  one  of  them 
voted.  One  of  the  members  for  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  is  a  reformer ;  he  did  not  vote. 
Both  the  members  for  Oldham  are  libe- 
rals ;  neither  of  them  voted.  The  member 
for  Paisley  is  a  liberal,  and  did  not  vote. 
Both  the  members  for  Sheffield  are  libe- 
rals ;  one  of  them  did  not  vote.  Both  the 
members  for  Southwark  are  radicals;  nei- 
ther of  them  would  vote.  Both  the  mem- 
bers for  North  Staffordshire  are  whigs; 
neither  of  them  voted.  Both  the  members 
for  Sunderland  are  liberals;  only  one  of 
them  voted;  both  the  members  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  are  liberals ;  one  -of  them 
did  not  vote.  Both  the  members  for  Wol- 
verhampton are  reformers,  but  did  not  vote. 
In  all  twenty-six,  who  were  absent  when  a 
proposal  to  do  a  solid  commercial  benefit 
to  Ireland,  was  brought  forward  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  supported  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  her  people. 

We  have  termed  this  coincidence  an  un- 
fortunate accident ;  we  sincerely  desire  to 
believe  it  was  no  more.  But  without  in- 
tending to  give  offence,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  ask,  are  such  accidents  as  these  to  be  en- 
dured for  ever?  Do  these  gentlemen 
forget,  that  they  and  their  predecessors  have 
been  (to  say  the  least  of  ii)  forgetting  to  do 
justice,  and  to  see  justice  done  to  Ireland, 
for  now  rather  too  long  a  period  ?  Do  thev 
imagine  we  can  forget  these  things,  which 
are  in  miserable,  but  faithful  keeping  with 
the  poverty  and  the  stagnation  of  our  coun- 
try r  Do  they  believe,  that  we  have  be- 
come proselytes  to  forgetfuhiess,  by  being 
used  to  it  ?  When  we  cease  to  have  the 
faculties  of  men,  and  the  feelings  of  men, 
we  may  grow  callous  to  such  unmerited 
and  wanton  injury ;  but  not  till  then.  We 
have  called  it  by  the  most  lenient  name; 
but  are  they  entitled  to  repeat  such  dere- 
lictions of  as  plain  a  duty,  and  act  of  com- 
mon right  as  ever  men  were  accountable  for? 

The  opportunity  is  at  hand  when  these 
questions  can  be  answered,  in  the  best  and 
only  way  which  the  neglected  interests  of 
an  expecting  nation  can  have  them  an- 
swered. 
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t*  How  I  doat  on  Madame  de  Sevigne !    Were  it  not  profane,  I  would  bnild  an  altar  to  her,  under 
the  in? ocation  of  ^  Notre  Dame  deg  Rocher*.'  " — Hor,  fVaipole'a  Carre^jWidencey  Vol.  i.,  Ed.  1837. 


Wb  confess  with  sorrow,  that  we  cannot 
fairly  claim  the  honour  of  heing  the  first 
Irish  pilgrims  who  have  visited  Les  Rochers. 
That  favourite  residence  of  Madame  de 
Se¥ign^  has  ere  now  been  the  subject  of  a 
leading  article  in  the  '*  New  Monthly  Ma- 
gazine," from  the  pen  of  no  less  a  personage 
that!  Lady  Morgan,  who,  gifted  herself 
with  '*  (^eloquence  du  billed  m  a  high  de- 
gree, was  fully  capable  of  appreciating  all 
the  charms  which  local  associations  could 
bestow  upon  a  description  of  the  favourite 
country  seat  of  her  sister  authoress.  Her 
sketch  is  charming  ;  and  we  should  never 
have  ventured  to  encroach  upon  such 
haunted  ground,  were  it  not,  that  our 
lively  fellow-countrywoman  herself,  at  its 
conclusion,  is  pleased  to  confess  that  she 
has  drawn  upon  her  fancy  for  her  facts  ! 
and,  that  her  account  of  Les  Rochers  is 
merely  "  a  cloud-capped  palace"  of  her 
own  vivid  imagination  f  This  candid  con- 
fession has  in  some  degree  encouraged  us, 
and  although  Napoleon  is  reported  to  have 
said  of  Lady  Morgan's  **  France,** "  Milady's 
fictions  are  far  better  than  the  truths  of 
other  people  !"  we  still  flatter  ourselves, 
that  in  ikithfully  giving  an  unvarnished  ac- 
count of  the  spot  in  which  the  celebrated 
letter  writer  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 
composed  her  epistles,  we  may,  in  some  de- 
gree, interest  our  readers,  and,  so  far,  not  in 
vain 

^  Have  donned  our  sandal  shoon  and  scallop  shell." 
The  chateau  of  Les  Rochers  is  situated  in 
the  very  heart  of  Brittany,  on  the  borders  of 
the  wooded  district,  (or  le  Bocagc,)  which 
was  the  scene  of  so  many  of  the  fruitless, 
though  bloody,  struggles  of  the  Vendean 
war.  The  only  town  of  importance  in  its 
neighbourhood  is  Vitre,  one  of  those  fine 
old  relics  of  the  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages,  with  which  the  magic  pencils  of 
Turner  and  Stanfield  have  familiarized  our 
readers.  It  formed  before  the  revolution 
of  I789»  the  feudal  seignory  of  the  histo- 
rical family,  De  la  Trimouille,  whose  ex- 
tensive castle  is  still  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  place  ;  although  it  is  no 
longer  the  residence  of  lords  and  dames  of 
high  degree,  and  has  been  converted  to  the 
much  more  rational,  though  less  romantic 
uses  of  a  cotton  manufactory.  The  town  itself, 
notwithstanding  its  position  on  the  highroad 
from  Paris  to  Kennes,  the  capital  c^  Brit- 
tany,  has  the  silent  and  deserted  character 


of  provincial  existence  in  France  ;  and,  ex- 
cept the  extensive  views  from  the  neglected 
terraces  of  the  castle,  and  some  curious  go- 
fhic  tombs  in  the  old  cathedral,  has  few,  if 
any  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  tra- 
veller. Indeed,  he  is  the  less  disposed  to 
loiter  in  its  gloomy  streets  from  the  asso- 
ciations which  their  very  names  ^'  Rue  de 
Sevign^,  Rue  de  Rabutin,  &c.  ftc,"  con- 
jure up  ;  and  which  remind  him  of  an  ob- 
ject so  well  worth  visiting  from  literary 
recollections,  as  the  ckdteau  of  Les  Rochers. 
The  road  from  Vitre  to  the  chateau  is,  at 
the  present  day,  in  very  little  better  order 
than  it  must  have  been,  when  Madame  de 
Sevigne's*  carriage  broke  down  upon  it, 
during  her  last  journey  frOm  Provence  into 
Brittany.  It  is  still  what  the  French  em- 
phatically call  a  chemin  de  traverse  which 
being  translated,  means  a  cross  road,  t.  «•  a 
road  much  more  calculated  to- render  the 
traveller  cross,  than  to  facilitate  his  passage 
across  the  country.  As  for  us,  we  cannot 
conscientiously  state  that  we  experienced 
any  adventure  worthy  of  rektion,  since, 
thanks  to  the  tempting  aspect  of  a  delightful 
summer  morning,  we  performed  the  little 
journey  of  ab6ut  three  Irish  miles  on  foot, 
having  magnanimously  rejected  the  proffered 
donkey  of  our  host  of  «*  The  Drapeau 
Tricolor"  hostelry,  at  Vitr^.  Our  guide 
was  a  sort  of  village  Figaro,  who  exercised 
the  double  functions  of  barber  and  valet  de 
piacBy  and  who  only  wanted  a  wider  theatre 
than  Vitre  to  become  the  worthy  rival  of 
the  hero  of  Beaumarchais,  in  frolic  and 
roguery.  Upon  ascertaining  the  object  of 
our  pilgrimage,  he  shook  his  head  pro- 
foundly, and  exclaimed  with  the  air  of  a 
professed  connoisseur,  •*  Ah  (fetoit  une 
dame  hien  spirituelie  que  ceite  Madame 
de  Sevigne  !  Elle  ecrivoity  beauctntp^  beau- 
coupy  dans  le  ban  vieus  temsJ*  We  regret, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  our  guide's  literary 
reputation,  to  be  obliged  to  state,  that  his 
knowledge  of  Madame  de  Sevigne*s  merits 
ended  there  ;  and  that  upon  further  acr 
quaintance  we  discovered,  that  he  enter- 
tained a  firm  belief  that  she  had  been 
guillotined  in  the  revolution  I  Neverthe- 
less we  acknowledge,  that  in  spite  of  this  tri- 
fling anachronism,  that  we  might  have  stum- 
bled upon  a  far  less  satisfactory  guide.  Our 
route  lay,  for  about  two  miles,  through  a 
richly  wooded  district,  thinly  dotted  with 
I  hrm  houses,  and  one  or  two  of  the  pic- 
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taretque  little  road-side  chapels,  which^  in 
the  Catholic  countries  of  the  Continenty 
are  so  frequently  and  appropriately  the 
scenes'of  the  wayfarer's  devotions.  As  we 
approached  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  demesne  the  character  of  the  scenery 
changed,  and  the  forest  was  interspersed  with 
large  masses  of  moss-covered  granite  rock, 
which  most  probably  procured  for  the  place 
the  well  known  appellation  of  Lea  Rochera. 
We  arrived  at  last  in  front  of  a  long  range 
of  terraces,  ornamented  with  stone  vases 
containing  orange  trees  and  myrtles,  inter- 
spersed with  fountains,  and  forming  a  sort 
of  gently  risking  pleasure-ground  before  the 
chiteau,  which  constitutes,  with  its  ap- 
pendant woods,  a  back  ground  to  the  pic- 
ture. The  range  of  terraces  is  flanked  at 
each  end  with  a  high  narrow  gateway,  the 
fantastic  tracery  of  whose  decayed  gilt  iron- 
work recalls  to  the  mind,  of  the  spectator 
'^^^parva  compotiere  magnuT — the  stately 
entrances  of  Fontainebleau  and  St.  Cloud. 
Nor  is  the  illusion  of  the  traveller  dis- 
pelled, when  passing  through  the  gateway 
he  ei\ters  the  garden  itself  ;  Le  Notre,  the 
well-known  gardener  of  Louis  XIV.,  to 
whom  France  is  indebted  for  the  matchless 
creations  which  surround  Versailles,  was 
the  personal  friend  of  Madame  ^  Sevign^, 
and  condescended  to  exercise  the  art  so 
prized  by  princes,  in  ornamenting  the  en* 
virons  of  her  private  dwelling-house.  The 
garden  of  Les  Rochers  boasts  of  its  foun- 
tains, its  "  charmiUeM^  and  its  vistas,  as  well 
as  gardens  of  much  greater  extent  and 
more  ambitious  pretensions.  Its  fish  ponds, 
and  its  ilex  bowers,  are  distributed  in  the 
most  symmetrical  order,  and  with  the  most 
provoking  regularity.  The  broad  walks 
swarm  with  countless  heathen  gods  and 
goddesses  in  the  same  state  of  classic  nudity 
as  those  of  the  far-famed  Blarney  castle, 
and  like  the  Dutch  gardens  of  Kensington 
•ad  Hampton  Court,  so  ridiculed  by  the 
wits  of  William  the  Third's  reign, 
**  Grove  immIs  at  grove,  eacli  al)^  ha<i  itt  brother, 
Andoue  parterre  but  jai»t  reflectn  the  other !" 

In  sptte,howevcr,ofthe  disfavour  which  now 
attends  the  trim  garden  style  of  thesixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  we  still  venture  to 
assert,  that  it  possesses  its  peculiar  merits, 
and,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  solemn 
and  dignified  manner  of  the  times,  was, 
perhaps,  more  appropriate  to  the  stately  ca- 
valiers and  dames  in  their  courtly  gar- 
ments, and  high-heeled  shoes,  than  our  own 
more  natural,  and,  consequently,  more,  beau- 
tiful pleasure-grounds.  We  read  in  the 
nemoiri  of  Baasompierrei  that  the  great 


Sally  always  made  his  promenade  in  the 
gardens  of  llosny,  attended  by  two  hat* 
bardiers,  (two  before  and  two  behind,)  who 
regulated  their  measured  movements  upon 
the  minister's  ;  paused  when  he  paused,  ad- 
vanced when  he  advanced ;  and,  when  be 
pondered  upon  the  destinies  of  France,  ap- 
peared at  least  to  meditate !  This  mode 
of  proceeding  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
witn  the  straight  walks  and  regular  alleys  of 
Sully's  <*  Pleanaunce,'*  which  still  exists 
apon  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  but  would  be 
intolerable,  if  not  impracticable,  among  the 
winding  sinuosities  of  our  modern  flower- 
knots.  Lord  Bacon  (a  coteroporary  of 
Sully's)  was  equally  an  admirer  of  the  trim 
garden  style  ;  and  one  of  his  admirable  es- 
says is,  in  fact,  a  concise  treatise  upon  the 
mode  of  laying  out  a  formal  garden  !  Each 
age,  indeed,  appears  to  stamp  its  peculiar 
character  upon  the  material  objects  of  its 
pleasures  as  well  as  upon  its  literature;  and 
social  history  may  be  studied  as  faithfully 
in  the  architectural  and  ornamental  remains 
of  its  several  periods,  as  in  the  heavy  pages 
of  professed  historians. 

We  return,  however,  from  this  little  di- 
gression to  the  garden  of  Les  Rochers, 
which,  occupying  the  space  between  the 
terraces  we  have  mentioned  and  the  cha- 
teau, must  be  traversed  by  the  visiter  on 
his  way  to  the  house  itself.  This,  like  some 
of  the  old  French  residences,  lies  ^^entre 
cour  etjardin/*  between  the  gardens  and 
an  extensive  courtyard,  surrounded  with 
stable  and  out-oiliccs.  The  ediffce  is  long 
and  narrow,  with  the  high-tiled  roof,  which 
disfigures  the  buildings  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth's day,  and  which  still  retain  the  name 
of  his  tasteless  architect,  "  Mansarde."  At 
one  end,  stands  a  lofty  round  tower,  pro- 
bably a  century  older  than  the  rest  of  the 
building ;  at  the  other,  a  small  but  hand- 
some chapel,  erected  by  the  cousin  of  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne  the  Abbe  de  Coulanges, 
of  whom  she  so  often  speaks  in  her  letters, 
by  the  friendly  epithet  of  **  Le  bien  bon." 
The  entire  building  is  composed  of  brick, 
whose  red  unpicturosque  hues  are  consider- 
ably softened  down  by  time,  and  partly 
concealed  by  a  profusion  of  ivy.  The  large 
portal  (still  surmounted  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Sevignes)  Is  closed,  except 
upon  grand  occasions,  and  we  knocked  at  a 
small  postern  door  opening  upon  the  gar- 
dens, and  sent  in  our  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  present  owner  of  the  estate,  (a  col- 
lateral relation  of  the  Sevignes,)  Madame 
la  Marquise  de  Lethuilliere.  This  lady, 
whose  politeness  to  stranger^  is  almost  pro* 
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verbial,  does  the  honours  of  ber  historical 
niansion«  ^Avec  une  grace  plus  belle  encore 
one  labeaute^"  as  I^  Fontaine  says,  and 
has  the  additional  merit  of  preserving  all 
the  material  Souvenirs  of  Madame  de  Se- 
▼igne,  with  a  sort  of  religious  veneration. 
The  principal  apartment  of  the  mansion  is 
the  great  baronial  hall.  Its  decorations 
and  furniture,  as  indeed  those  of  the  entire 
chateau,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  devas- 
tations of  la  hande  Noire^  wliich  destroyed 
80  many  historical  relics  during  the  revolu- 
tion. Even  the  stained  glass  windows  are 
uninjured,  and  the  large  fire-place  is  still 
supported  by  gigantic  figures  in  ancient 
armour.  The  hall  is  hung  around  with 
decaying  trophies  of  war  and  the  chase,  and 
the  morions  and  lances,  which  depend  from 
the  stag's  antlers  above  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, are  of  a  very  respectable  antiquity. 
Indeed,  an  imaginative  spectator  might 
easily  believe,  that  they  bad  figured  in  the 
war  of  Candia,  when  the  young  Marquis  de 
Sevign^,  very  much  to  his  mother's  annoy- 
ance, volunteered  to  assist  the  Venetians ; 
urged  on  partly  by  bis  martial  French  ar* 
dour,  and  partly  by  pique,  at  having  been 
jilted  by  t ne  fur  but  frail  Ninon  de  I'Fnclos. 
At  one  side  of  the  hall  is  the  salle  ^  manger, 
gloomy  and  comfortless ;  as  is  the  invariili)le 
£uhion  among  the  French,  who  have  the 
best  dinners,  and  the  worst  dining-rooms 
to  eat  them  in,  of  any  nation  in  Europe ! 
The  room  was  ornamented,  or  rather  we 
should  saj  spoiled,  by  some  pictures  of  the 
modem  French  school,  (copies  from  Horace 
Vemet,)  whose  bright  tints  and  gaudy 
colours  harmonised  but  badly  with  the 
sombre  oak-wood  pannelling  which  supported 
them.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  is  the 
salon,  or  grand  drawing-room  of  the  ch4- 
teau,  strictly  preserved  in  the  fashion  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  such  as  we  may 
suppose  it  to  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Madame  de  Sevign^  herself.  It  is  furnished 
with  massive  ebony  and  marqueirie  tables, 
surmounted  with  marble  slabs,  immense 
fauteuils,  covered  with  the  old  stamped 
cordovan  leather,  still  exhibiting  in  its  tar- 
nished gilding  the  grandeur  of  former  days. 
Richly  carved  wood-work  and  dim  mirrors, 
in  filagree  frames,  decorate  the  walls  ;  but 
the  principal  ornaments  of  the  apartment 
are  two  exquisite  portraits  bj  Mignard,  the 
Sir  Peter  Lely  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's 
court.  These  portraits  represent  Madame 
de  Sevignd,  and  her  daughter,  Madame  de 
Grignan ;  in  fact,  the  two  principal  actors 
or  actresses  of  the  dramatis  pertoneey  who 
appear  in  the  channing  letters  of  the  former 


lady.  Theportratt  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  is 
a  half-length,  and  represents  her  in  a  **grande 
toileiie^  of  brocaded  satin,  as  she  may  have 
figured  in  some  of  the  courtly  reveb  of  Ver- 
sailles. Her  figure  is  good,  perhaps  inclining 
too  much  to  embonpoint,  but  the  neck  and 
arms  are  particularly  well  shaped  ;  and  the 
face,  although  stamped  with  a  little  of  the 
insipidity  which  appears  inseparable  from 
the  blonde  caste  of  beauty,  is  still  most 
pleasing  from  the  effect  of  a  pair  of  soft 
intelligent  blue  eyes.  The  likeness  appears 
to  have  beei^  taken  when  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne had  just  arrived  at  that  most  critical 
period  of  a  pretty  woman's  life,  the  age  of 
thirty,  when  the  bloom  of  summer  is  re« 
placed  by  the  more  mellowed  charms  of 
autumn.  1'he  portrait  upon  the  whole 
produces  an  agreeable  impression,  but  it 
scarcely  justifies  the  complimentary  madri- 
gal which  Corneille  is  said  to  have  addresed 
to  its  fair  original  : 
**  Pour  Mdme  de  SevignSJouant  d  colin  MaUiard. 
^^  De  toote*  les  fafons  vont.^ves  droit  de  plaie, 
Maig  sortoat  vous  saves  noai  channer  eo  ce  jour ;  /. 
Voyant  voi  jeax  band^  on  vous  prend  ponr  amour, 
Le«  voyant  decourertiii  on  voqh  prend  poor  oa  mere." 

The  portrait  of  Madame  de  Grignany 
hangs  upon  the  opposite  wall,  vis  a  vis  to 
that  of  her  mother,  whose  soft  eyes  seem 
turned  towards  the  object  whom  in  life  she 
cherished  so  dearly.  The  mother  and 
daughter  have  not  the  least  resemblance. 
Madame  de  Grignan,  if  Mignard  may  be 
trusted,  was  a  haughty  looking  brunette* 
with  fine  impudent  dark  eyes,  cast  down- 
wards with  an  awkward  affectation  of  modesty. 
The  spectator  is  reminded  of  the  Lely  and 
Kneller  beauties,  in  Charles  the  Second's 
gallery,  at  Windsor  Castle,  who  obliginglj 
contrive  to  look  at  the  beholder,  while  the 
painter  evidently  intends  their  attention  to 
be  directed  to  the  pet  lamb  or  turtle  dove 
which  they  invariably  and  with  so  much 
mock  modesty  caress.  In  fact,  Madam  de 
Grignan  reminds  us  of  Waller's  epigram 
upon  a  court  belle : 
^  Coquette  and  coj  at  onoe  her  air. 

Both  tftudied,  though  both  ^eem  neglected, 
Artlesfl  she  is  with  arifnl  care. 

Affecting  to  seem  unaffected.*' 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  that  proud 
thoroughbred  looking  creature  could  have 
suitably  responded  to  the  tender  affection 
of  her  devoted  mother.  Her  answers  to 
Madame  de  Sevigne's letters. have  unfortu- 
nately perished,  so  that  we  have  no  means 
of  judging  from  their  internal  evidence; 
but  tradition  tells  us,  that  their  affection 
was  mutual,  and  as  devotedly  given  on  the 
one  side  as  it  was  warmly  returned  on  the 
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other*  It  wonid  give  a  cruel  shock  to  our 
illusions,  if  proofs^  of  the  contrary  Fhould 
appear,  (and  Voltaire  more  than  hints  that 
such  are  in  existence.)  We  hope,  however, 
better  things.  Poor  Madame  de  Sevigne 
was  the  last  mother  in  the  world  who  de- 
served to  feel,  like  Lear,  <<how  much 
sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is,  to  have 
a  thankless  child."  From  the  salon  we 
pass  into  the  bedroom  of  the  authoress,  and 
there  some  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of 
its  former  inhabitants  are  deposited.  There 
we  see  the  most  complete  autograph  col- 
lection of  "  The  Letters,"  except  perhaps 
that  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Iloi  at 
Paris.  There  we  see  the  account-books, 
with  their  regular  details  of  household 
expenditure ;  clearly  showing  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  at  the  present  day, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  ''char- 
ming woman"  of  the  seventeenth  century 
from  being  une  bonne  mtnagere^  and  from 
summing  up  the  prices  of  chickens  and 
grapes  in  the  morning  with  the  same  fair 
hand  which,  in  the  evening,  annotated 
Tasso,  or  corresponded  with  the  hypercri- 
tical De  U  Rochefoucauld !  The  room  is  li- 
terally covered  with  the  miniatures  of  her 
dearest  friends,  including  most  of  the 
brightest  names  of  the  court  of  le  grand 
monarque,  Corneille,  Moliere,  Touguet, 
the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  all  look  down  upon 
us ;  and  in  one  comer  of  the  room  stands 
the  small  collection  of  books,  quartos  and 
folios,  whose  contents  seem  to  have  been 
^next  to  her  daughter)  Madame  de  Sevigne's 
nearest  thought  by  day  and  dream  by 
night. 

The  traveller  experiences  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  seeing  and  touching  those  pe- 
rishable memorials  of  departed  genius;  and 
as  we  turned  over  the  pages  of  Madame  de 
8evigne's  favourite  Tasso,  and  chanced 
upon  the  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of 
crusaders  having  arrived  "  delP  ultima  Ir- 
landoy'**  we  could  not  help  thinking  how  little 
Madame  de  Sevignd  ever  dreamed  that  pil- 
grims from  the  same  "  far  Ireland"  would 
yet  visit  the  spot  which  she  had  consecrated 
by  her  presence.  The  visiter  will  look  in 
vain  among  the  little  library  for  the  works 
of  Racine.  Madame  de  Sevigne  appears 
never  to  have  recovered  from  the  preju- 
dices she  conceived  against  him  when  he 
first  rose  upon  the  literary  and  theatrical 
horizon  as  the  rival  of  her  favourite  Cor- 
neille ;  and  her  epigrammatic  prophecy, "  jRo- 

*  ^  Quest!  delV  alte  nelve  irsoti  manda, 
I^  dlviMdal  moodo  ultiam  Irlanda." 

QwittaUmme  Liba^  canto  L,  v.  44. 


oin$pa»9eracome  U  cafil^  has  often  been 
quoted  in  impeachment  of  her  good  taste 
and  critical  discernment.  Volt^e  is  par- 
ticularly witty  and  bitter  upon  her  talents 
for  false  prophecy ;  and  certainly  the  author 
of  "  Phedre,"  and  the  "  Aromatic  Berry  of 
Mocha,"  still  preserve  as  high  a  place  in 
the  affections  of  the  volatile  Parisians  as 
they  did  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since. 
However,  posterity,  in  reflecting  upon 
Madame  Sevign^,  should  recollect  that  she 
was  the  private  friend  of  Corneille,  that  he 
had  been  her  first  ^literary)  love,  and  that 
the  judgments  of  tne  fair  sex  are  always 
more  influenced  by  their  affections  than  by 
their  reason.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  solitary 
error  which  the  Ivnx  eye  of  Voltaire  could 
detect  amongst  iier  hundreds  of  letters; 
and,  in  common  justice,  we  should  apply  to 
her  mistake  the  maxim  of  her  friend  De  la 
Rochefoucauld — "  //  nefaut  pas  toujours 
attribuer  a  un  defaut  de  gouty  unefaute  de 
gout!**  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  the  place  of  Racine  is  vacant  in 
Madame  de  Sevigne^s  collection  of  French 
classics. 

In  a  deep  alcove,  at  one  end  of  the 
"  chambre  a  couchery*  stands  the  stiff, 
lofty,  uncomfortable  bed,  with  its  ^  ruelU^ 
which  recalls  the  alcovistes  of  the  hotel  de 
CarnavaUt  and  Les  precieuies  ridiculee 
of  Moliere :  and  near  the  alcove  is  the  en- 
trance of  a  small  boudoir,  which  tradition 
tells  us  was  the  writing-room  of  Madame 
de  Seviffne — *'  the  lion's  own  den  proper." 
Here,  then,  we  find  ourselves  upon  the  spot 
where  those  admirable  letters  were  com- 
posed, which  are  still  without  rivals  in  the 
epistolary  literature  of  France  or  of  other 
countries.  The  room  is  small,  but  cheer- 
ful, hung  with  faded  Gobelin  tapestry,  and 
commanding  a  pretty  view  from  its  diamond- 
paned  windows  over  the  adjoining  parterre. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  bedroom  there 
is  a  small  postern  door,  communicating  with 
the  pottager  or  kitchen-garden,  and  with  the 
baese  cour,  by  which  the  fSair  chatelaine 
was  enabled  to  superintend  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  chateau.  We  strolled 
into  the  former,  and  the  old  gardener  (a 
true  descendant,  we  trust,  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne's  oft-named  Pilois)  conducted  us  to 
the  orangerie  or  glass-house,  in  which  the 
orange  trees  of  the  terrace  were  protected 
from  frosts  of  the  Breton  winter.  One 
tree,  an  old  .and  decayed  patriarch,  alone 
remained  there  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
The  gardener  recommended  it  to  our  no- 
tice, adding,  <<  VoUa  un  oranger  plante 
par  Madame  tUe  mStnel**    As  w«  were 
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leaving  the  garden,  and  presented  the  usual 
<<  honnemairiy*  In  return  for  his  politeness, 
he  plucked  a  small  branch,  and  offered  it  to 
as  as  a  Mouvenirm     We  are  almost  ashamed 


to  confess  that  we  still  hoard  it  as  a  relic 
of  our  yisit  to  Les  Rochers. 

«^  Paris  longs  finis  chartseque  viBeqne  wt" 

R. 
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The  Castilian  prince,  Don  Juan  Manuel, 
was  the  ornament  of  his  age — the  boast 
and  the  bulwark  of  his  country.  As  a 
poet,  as  a  patriot,  an  achiever  of  knightly 
feats,  or  an  oracle  of  courtly  wisdom,  the 
fourteenth  century  knew  not  his  peer. 
Descended  from  Ferdinand  the  Holy,  and 
representing  the  most  illustrious  branch  of 
the  royal  house  of  Castile,  he  continued, 
during  a  long  life,  the  terror  of  the  Moorish 
invader,  without  forfeiting,  for  a  moment, 
the  favour,  or  incurring  the  jealousy  of  his 
king.  How,  amidst  the  troubles  of  that 
monarchy,  and  the  incessant  duties  of  the 
high  office  which  he  held,  and  of  the 
warfare  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  could 
have  found  leisure  to  cultivate  with  such 
success  the  various  muses  of  philosophy,  of 
history,  and  of  poetry,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive. The  fact,  however,  is  certain.  He 
was  not  only  the  foremost  warrior,  but  the 
first  writer  of  his  time  ;  and,  as  an  author, 
his  genius  was  alike  versatile  and  profound. 
Even  in  the  limited  domain  of  poetry,  if 
his  cotemporaries,  Dante  and  retrarca, 
hold  a  higher  place  with  posterity,  they 
hold  it  by  the  privilege  of  superior  fortune 
rather  than  by  the  grace  of  Apollo  ;  but 
they  have  neither  occupied  it  invariably 
hitherto,  nor,  if  we  augur  aright,  shall  they 
maintain  it  any  longer.  The  hour  of  just 
retribution  has  arrived — the  fatal  sisters  are 
at  length  appeased,  and  merit  arises  from 
its  tomb,  as  the  snn  bursts  from  an  eclipse, 
more  resplendent  by  the  contrast  of  its  late 
obscuration. 

Up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  all  the 
works  of  Manuel  were  extant  on  the  Pen- 
insula. Considering,  that  besides  being 
as  it  were  the  mould  in  which  the  lan- 
guage was  formed,  they  reflected,  moreover, 
from  the  mind  of  their  chivalrous  composer, 
every  noblest  trait  of  the  old  Castilian 
temper — ^its  passionate  love,  its  devoted 
loyalty,  its  religion  fervently  Catholic,  and 
its  phHosophy  so  measured  and  so  quaint — 
we  must  even  suppose  them  to  have  been 
generally    8tadied|  and,    therefore,  more 


or  less  extensively  circulated.  Molina,  the 
historian,  was  certainly,  at  that  period,  in 
possession  of  a  collection  of  that  prince's 
poems  which  he  intended  to  publish  after 
the  Conde  Lucanor ;  but  fate  ordained  it 
otherwise,  and  the  poems,  with  many  other 
of  his  works,  from  that  time  disappeared 
from  literature.  The  special  enmity  of  the 
Saracens  to  writings  which  perpetuated,  to 
their  detriment,  their  author's  zeal,  may  have 
had  a  greater  share  in  this  singular  event  than 
the  general  disturbances  of  the  country. 
But  whatever  the  cause,  or  however  it 
operated,  the  poems  disappeared — the  glory 
of  the  renowned  prince  palled  to  the  sha- 
dow of  a  name  ;  and  when  the  monuments 
of  literature  were  at  length  exhumed  in 
Italy,  and  reconstructed  into  a  temple, 
Petrarca  and  Dante  were  placed  by  an  un- 
grateful generation  next  under  the  ancients 
in  Fame's  sublimest  niches,  while  Don 
Juan  Manuel  was  only  not  entirely  for- 
gotten. 

How  strange  are  the  revolutions  of  for- 
tune !  A  ploughman  struck,  the  other  day, 
upon  the  remnant  of  a  mosaic  pavement, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Seville  ;  some  Carlist 
prisoners  happened  to  be  troublesome  for 
want  of  something  to  do — they  are  set  to 
excavate — curiosity  is  excited  more  and 
more,  and  before  three  months  a  volume 
reaches  Ireland,  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Italica,  which,  after  its  three  centuries  of 
concealment,  may  well  astonish  the  world. 
How  to  treat  this  precious  manuscript  we 
are  yet  undecided.  In  the  meantime  our 
readers  are  presented  with  a  specimen 
which  a  late  publication  must  invest  with  a 
triple  interest.  Little  did  the  witty  author 
imagine,  when  he  was  composing  his  poly- 
glot versions  of  the  "  Groves  of  Blarney" 
— ^little  did  the  British  public  suspect  while 
admiring  them,  that  that  famous  romance 
was  in  reality  a  tran9lation.  Yet,  here, 
after  all,  is  the  trub  original.  The 
old  orthography,  indeed,  is  qualified  by  the 
transcriber  of  this  phoenix  copy,  but  to 
doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  production 
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is  impossible,  for  even  the  most  scantily  read 
tjro  in  Castilian  literature. 

It  would  not  become  us  to  enter  at  pre« 
sent  into  a  more  lengthy  analysis  of  the 
poem.  The  reriews  of  Europe  will  look 
to  that  in  their^own  good  time.  The  ner- 
vousness of  the  style,  the  tenderness  of  the 
sentiment,  the  terseness  of  the  expresi^ion, 
the  purity  of  the  idiom,  and  the  nationality 
of  tne  imagery,  will  be  at  once  and  uni- 
versally appreciated  by  the  readers  of  ra- 
manceros.  The  sttb/ect  lies  deeper  in  the 
history  and  character  of  the  poet.  We  can 
only  delay  to  point  the  attention  of  oUr 
national  minstrel  to  the  last  particle — the 


true  Milesian  <<  och !" — ^not  as  though  it  were 
not  elsewhere  to  be  met,*  but  because  it 
has  never  yet  been  duly  considered.  There 
is  more  Irish  history  in  those  two  letters 
than  has  been*  dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy. 
We  know  it^  and  on  that  account,  and  for 
the  love  we  bear  him,  we  lay  a  friendly  in- 
junction on  the  further  publication  of  his 
history,  till  he  studies  more  of  the  dUco^ 
vcred  manwcripU* 


*  *^  Ox,  ox :  snelta  Us  manoi*' 

habla  JnciDta  a  J  nan  en  ^  la  major  hazana 
del  Emperador  Carlos  6<*" 

Jornada  3.* 


LOS   BOSflUES    DE    BLARNIO, 

ilomajMv  de  Juan  Mamuel. 

I. 
Linda  morada 
nnyadoniada  ' 
de  arrojoa  dolces 
qne  dicen  nada 
adonde  el  riocon 
el  mas  brenoao 
se  viste  y  Inoe 
deramilletea 
y  roayas  blancas     - 
y  encamadas     « 
urion  claveles 
se  Ten  mezclados 
y  rosns  virten 
frescos  olores 
rindola  i  ella 
den  mil  arnqrei. 

n. 

El  dneno  desta 
morada  esta 
im  campeador 
al  brio  de  testa 
y  dona  yeffres 
tan  sobrebella  es 
que  elena  sea 
cerca  ella  fea 
A  SQ  entereza 
ninguoa  flecba 
del  amor  nunca 
tope  acertarla 
basta  crombelo 
corriula  el  velo 
y  luegoempezo 
abesncarla. 

III. 
Hay  cneva  pnesta 
oerca  en  obscaras  ' 
saavizacl  mobo 
sns  bnltos  daros 
sobre  almohadas 
de  alguno  cocbe 
aqui  las  gatas 
gozaose  ^  noche 
nlfaltannlago 
de  angnilaf  lleno 
son  de  ver  Jogando 
en  el  verde  cieno 
ni  sanguijaelas 
con  gruesas  mu^las 
ni  bayas  a  pi^ 
valgame  f€. 


TRE  GaoVEa  OP  BLARKBT. 
Ify  B.  A,  Umken, 
I. 
The  gropes  of  Blarney 
Tbey  look  so  cbarming, 
Down  by  the  pnrling 
Of  sweet  silent  brooksy 
All  decked  by  posies 
That  spontaneons  grow  therey 
Planted  in  order  « 

In  the  rocky  nooks. 
Tis  there  the  daisy 
And  the  sweet  carnatioo. 
The  blooming  pink« 
And  the  rose  so  fair; 
Likewise  the  li]y« 
And  the  daffodilly — 
All  flowers  that  scent 
The  sweet  open  air.  « 

IT. 
'Tis  Lad^  Jeffen 
Owns  this  plantation ; 
Like  Alexander, 
Or  Qaeen  Helen  fair. 
There's  no  oommandie  . 
In  all  the  nation. 
For  regulation. 
Can  with  her  compare. 
Snch  walls  surround  her, 
That  no  nine-pounder 
Could  ever  plunder 
Her  place  of  strength ; 
But  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Her  he  did  pommell, 
And  made  a  breach 
In  her  battlement. 

III. 

There  is  a  ca?e  whevs 
No  daylight  enters, 
Bat  cats  and  badgers 
Are  for  ever  bred  ; 
And  mossed  by  nature. 
Makes  it  completer 
Than  a  coach-and-six. 
Or  a  downy  bed. 
'Tis  there  the  lake  is. 
Well  stored  with  fishes. 
And  comely  eel^  in 
The  verdant  mud ; 
Besides  the  leechM, 
And  groves  of  beecheif 
Standing  in  order 
To  guard  the  flood. 
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IV. 
Haj  tambiBn 
enarenadfti 
por  do  zagales 
i  rasaniAdM 
y^  i  sns  piqaet 
fin  dar  en  diouet 
los  viejop  podrtfn 
desahogarne 
y  n  ona  dama 
oon  qnien  i  ella 
ietaflorefta 
qaerriapasar 
nof^nidigo 
por  fas  o  nefaa 
jiienm  oonmigo 
y  nada  maa. 

V. 

Diow*  altiTi 
J  homhnB  tan  divi 
onmanuolmen 
alrededor; 
neptnno  cesar 
neonjadnesar 
qoedanae  en  coeroi 
■in  mai  decor 
ha/  barca  al  lago 
on  qne  Santiago 
por  vasto  el  fnese 
podiia  caber 
masnadiebartf 
sino  sea  el  naps 
aagranbeltpca 
xesplandeoer. 

VI. 
Haj  piedra  al  fin  o 
sin  desatino 
esmanmlla 
fa^ra  neviUa 
Una  vez  besala 
luego  hallar^ 
?oWer<  nna  dams 
lo  qne  diste  a  darte 
nanees  lengnaa 
tones  7  tengas 
si  i  Jnnta  vengas 
norexelesno 
▼amos  brindamoa 
alto  blami6 
hi  hi  bmdamos 
los  deloe.  ox. 


IV. 

There  gravel  walks  avBi 
For  recreation. 
And  meditation 
In  sweet  solitude. 
'Tis  there  the  lover 
Maj  hear  the  dove,  or 
The  gentle  plover 
In  the  afternoon ; 
And  if  a  lady 
Would  be  so  engaging 
As  for  to  walk  in 
These  shady  groves, 
'Tis  there  the  courtier 
Might  soon  transport  her 
Into  some  fort,  or 
.  The  ^  sweet  rock  dose." 

V. 

There  are  statues  gracing 
This  noble  place  in — 
All  heathen  gods    • 
And  nymphs  so  fair ; 
Bold  Neptune,  Caesar, 
And  Nebuchadnezzar, 
All  standing  naked 
In  the  open  air ! 
There  is  a  boat  on 
The  lake  to  float  oa, 
And  lots  of  beauties 
Which  I  can't  entwine ; 
But  were  I  a  preacher, 
Or  a  classic  teacher. 
In  every  feature 
I'd  make  'em  shine ! 

VI. 

There  is  a  stone  there, 
That  whoever  kisses. 
Oh!  he  never  misses 
To  grow  eloquent; 
'Tis  he  may  clambtBT 
To  a  lady's  chamber. 
Or  become  a  member 
Ofnariiament: 
A  oever  spouter 
He'U  soon  turn  only  or 
An  out-and-outer, 
"Tobeletahme." 
Don't  hope  to  hinder  him. 
Or  to  bewilder  him. 
Sure  he's  apilgrim 
From  the  BUmey  stone ! 
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'Ti8  said  that  in  the  golden  age 

The  musefl^  empire  flourished  most, 
And  poet,  moralist,  and  saffe 

Its  manifold  perfections  hoast ; 
But  let  them  praise  it  as  they  wiU, 

Their  lauding  is  mere  idle  vapour, 
For  sure  the  empire  of  the  quill 

Was  nothing  'till  the  age  q(  paper* 
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CiNBERELLA  had  a  voice  as  well  as  her 
more  favoured  sisters.  They  enjoyed  all 
the  ail  vantages  that  wealth  could  bestow  ; 
the  first  masters  of  the  age  were  hired  for 
their  instruction ;  the  choicest  music  of  Italy 
re-echoed  in  their  8al6ons ;  and  nothing  was 
left  undone,  that  could  improve  their 
tastes,  or  tend  to  make  them  the  most 
accomplished  ladies  in  the  fashiouable  circles 
in  which  they  moved.  The  elder  of  them, 
Clorinda,  by  nature  croaked  like  a  frog ; 
the  younger,  Thisbe,  had  a  voice  whose 
tones  somewhat  resembled  those  of  Cin- 
derella ;  but  the  conceit,  and  the  overbear- 
ing, and  the  tyrannical  disposition  of  those 
young  jades  so  pervaded  all  they  did,  to  the 
very  utterance  of  their  voices,  that  even  in 
their  best  performances  something  exceed- 
ingly unamiable  prevailed  in  spite  of  all 
that  had  been  done  for  them. 

Meanwhiloi  Cinderella  was  dressed  in 
sackcloth,  and  sat  in  ashes.  She  was 
pinched,  and  cuffed,  and  trampled  on  ;  when 
she  opened  her  lips  she  was  scolded  ;  when 
her  fervid  eye  told  the  depth  of  her  feeling, 
she  was  called  rebeUious,---driven  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  scullery;  and  her  sisters 
would  say,  *'  they  wished  they  could  see 
her  after  lying  four-and-twenty  hours  in 
the  cistern — then  she  would  be  quiet." 
Yet,  whenever  she  escaped,  to  run  on  the 
mountain  side,  or  to  ramble  in  the  moon- 
light through  the  free  air  of  the  green  fields 
she  loved — her  heart  would  swell,  and  the 
wild  and  lovely  carol  of  her  untaught  song 
would  burst  forth  in  its  native  beauty. 
Many  a  one  wept  hearing  her,  as  she  thought 
of  the  ancient  glories  of  her  house,  sing 
her  old  ditty,  **  Una  volta  dera  un  Re^ 
And  after  long  years,  when  she,  now 
and  then,  had  heard  by  chance  thpse  harmo- 
nies, from  which  her  haughty  and  cruel 
step-sisters  had  excluded  her,  well  and  soon 
did  she  evince  her  native  powers,  and  rival 
in  excellence  those  high  efforts,  which  they 
so  long  had  striven  to  imitate  in  vain. 

Poor  Ireland  is  our  Cinderella. 

The  wealth  of  England  established  the 
Italian  Opera  in  Britain  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago ;  and,  from  the  days  of 
Ame  and  Purcell  to  our  own  times,  what 
results  have  there  been  ?  <<  The  Beggar's 
Opera,"  because  it  had  the  iMune  of  an 
opera,  has  been  supposed  ever  since  to 
have  been  an  opera.  "  Love  in  a  Villaffe,"  a 
pa$ticciOf  as  it  has  been  justly  called,  being 


nothing  but  a  pleasing  comedy  with  some 
airs  and  duets  introduced  and  pasted  toge- 
ther  by   Arne,  from  Hai)del,    Geminiant, 
Galuppi,  Weldon,  Boyce,  Howard,  Paradies, 
&C.,  has  also  stood  its  ground — as  an  opera* 
too,  forsooth !      We  could  mention  twenty 
others  of  the  sort,  not  without  their  merits, 
from  the  pretty   song^,  and,  occasionally, 
the  pieces  of  good  concerted  music  scat- 
tered through  them,    called   operas, — but 
no  more  operas,  than  "  Garryowen"  is  an 
opera.      In  vain  did  Storace  labour,  in  the 
last   century,    to  produce    a   better  taste, 
adapting  to  the  English  stage  many  pieces 
of  great  beauty,  on  the  Italian  model.  After 
a  long  interval,  Bishop  followed,  with  much 
taste  and  genius ;  but,  still,  the  things   be 
wrote  were  not  operas.     At  length,  Ger- 
many sent  *<  Der  I^reishutx"  H-it  came  like 
a  thunderbolt ; — and  her   immortal  Weber 
himself  brought  out  in  London  his  lovely 
**  Oberon."    Since  that  time  the  best  operas 
of  Mozart,  Rossini,  Auber,  and  others,  have 
been   adapted  for  the  English   stage    and 
successfully  performed ;  and  at  last  we  have 
got  a  few  writers  of  something  like  operas, 
actually     Englishmen — Barnett — Loder — 
Hullah — Lord  Burgherah. 

Our  melodies  are  the  native  songs  of  our 
Cinderella. 

Carolin  was  a  poor  blind  begging 
harper,  full  of  the  character  of  bis 
country.  England  rang  with  the  praises  of 
Corelli.  Carolin  heard,  by  chance,  the 
strains  of  the  Italian — giving  him  the  idea 
of  compositions  more  extended  than  the 
airs  he  had  theretofore  been  used  to  ;  his 
spirit  expanded,  and  lo !  A  gkkater  than 
Corelli  was  there.  Every  youth  that 
practises  the  violin,  amid  all  his  scrapings 
and  his  scratchings,  enjoys  the  "gigas"  of  the 
great  first  master  of  that  instrument ;  but 
which  of  those  approaches,  even  at  a  long 
interval,  the  light  and  bounding  spirit  of 
hope  and  joy,  of  fun  and  frolic,  that  fills 
the  planxties  ? 

Not  very  many  years  ago,  a  little  Uttered 
schoolboy  was  to  be  seen  playing  about  his 
father's  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Dodder, 
near  Donnybrook.  In  the  next  house  re- 
toded  the  family  of  the  Bartons,  well  known 
among  ns  for  their  musical  acquirements. 
The  little  fellow  heard  James  Barton  play 
on  the  violin  so  exquisitely  as  we  all  know 
he  can  play.  ^  His  father  had  a  kit ;  he 
seized  it ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  astonished 
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audience  heard  the  boy  peifonn,  beautifully, 
a  solo  on  the  violin  at  the  theatre  where 
James  barton  was  the  leader.  Somebody— 
wo  know  not  who  he  was — ^but,  whoever 
he  waSy  we  say,  God  bless  him !  took  an 
interest  in  young  Balfe,  and,  at  his  own 
expense,  sent  ,the  lad  to  study  music  in 
Italy.  It  was  not  long  before  we  received 
from  that  country  music  "  written  in  very 
choice  Italian,"  and  of  a  pleasing  character, 
the  compositions  of  Signer  Balfe. 

We  know  that  there  are  Burkes  and 
Balfes  in  plenty  in  Connaught,  but  we  are 
not  ready  at  this  moment  to  say,  that  either 
Edmund  Burke,  or  M.  W.  Balfe,  came  from 
that  province  ;  and  we  know  many  that 
speak  of  it,  as  the  Jews  of  old  did  of  a  part 
of  their  own  country,  "  Can  there  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Galilee."*  But,  however 
that  may  be,  certain  it  is,  both  were  true 
born  Irish. 

He  returned  to  Englarid,  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1835,  appeared  "  The  Siege  of  Ro- 
cheUe,*'  Balfe^s  first  English  opera.  The 
story  was  founded  on  the  popular  work  of 
Madame  de  Genlis.  It  was  received  «at 
first,  on  all  hands,  in  terms  of  the  most  un- 
qualified praise.  The  chorus,  "  Vive  le 
Koi,"  the  sonff,  «  'Mid  the  early  scenes 
of  youthy^  and  the  enchanting  quartet, 
^  Lo  !  the  early  beams  of  morning,"  with 
other  charming  pieces  running  through 
it,  produced  a  perfect  ^'^furorej*  not  pre- 
viously very  usual  with  John  Bull  upon 
the  subject  of  a  native  composition.  But  it 
was  not  long  before  a  "  charge  was  pre- 
pared." General  imputations  of  an  adoption 
of  the  HiyU  of  Rossini,  Bellini,  Donizetti, 
&c.  were  made ;  and  very  soon  after, 
somebody,  under  the  designation  of 
"  Observator,"  was  allowed  a  place  in  the 
columns  of  an  excellent  and  influential 
paper,  «  The  Examiner."  Like  some  other 
respectable  villains  we  could  mention,  he 
was  afterwards  vouched  to  be  a  person  of 
charaeter.  It  may  be  asked,  of  what  sort 
of  character  ?  We  can  only  answer  in  the 
equally  dubious  language  of  the  paper  in 
question,  which  stated,  that  their  corres- 
pondent was  a  man  ^*  whose  honour  was  tis 
much  beyond  doubt  as  his  talents  and  ao 
complishmenlsJ*  This  "  Observator"  im- 
pudently denied,  that  Balfe  had  ^'  any 
right  to  be  criticised  as  the  composer  of  an 
original  opera,"  and  that  he  had  borrowed 
from  Signer  Kicci's  drama  of  <^  Chiara  di 
**  r »  «  the  musical  ideas  from  the 


*  Do  tbav  aeaa  to  tay  that  Oalwa^  is  tlie  Iriaih 
lot  Gnm^  f^Quare  inde.'-Printer't  DevU. 


overture  to  the  finale  f  and  further,  that 
although  it  might  be  said,  that  the  choroa 
of  <<  Vive  le   Koi"  was  an  exception,  yet, 
that  *'  Weber  had  treated  exactly  the  satne 
subject  as  a  glee"     Balfe,  in  a  letter  to 
the    editor,   (we    cannot    blame  him  fot 
having  lost  a  little    temper,)   dared  the 
anonymous  ***  to   a  proof  of  his  charffe» 
by  any  public  or  private  examination  ne 
might  choose   to  point  out,  of  his  opera, 
<«  <  The   Siege   of  Rochelle,'  with    Ricoi's 
<  Chiara    di    Rosenberg,'    or   any    othef 
musical  work  of  any  author  he  might  think 
proper."     But  the  slanderer  skulked   ol( 
with  a  reply,    in    which,  without    coming 
to  the  point  in  any  one  respect,  he  con^ 
trived  to  reiterate  all  his  malevolent  in* 
sinuations.     It  was  written  in   a  style  ex* 
ceedingly  resembling    that  of  a  numerous 
and  noisy  class  of  political  scribblers  of  the 
present  day,  whose  clue  it  is,  never  to  ad* 
mit  a  truth,  no  matter  how  clearly  their 
own  fabehood  and  dishonesty  may  be  ex- 
posed.      Thus;   said  he,  ^  Balfe's  lettet 
came  to  hand  so  late,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  me  fully  to  answer  it."      This, 
from  a  fellow  who  had  made  so  abominable 
a  charge  1     Again,  his  assertions  had  been 
denied  ^*  generally^  but  not  partwularfyf 
which  would  have  been  an  easy  task,  had  those 
assertions  not  been  founded  in  fiact."  What! 
when    the  charge  in    the    afiirmative  had 
fraudulently  been  made  in  vague  and  general 
terms,  was  the  defence  to  go  through,  in  the 
negative,  every  stave  in  the  opera,  or  Balle 
be  refused  an  acquittal  ?     Then,  hear  this 
intolerable  impertinence ;  *'  I  submit,  coq«  , 
sequently,  that  my  statement  still  remains 
unshaken."    Mark,   nekt,   his  vile  special 
pleading  : — **  My  assertion,  that  the  musi* 
cal  ideas,  from  the  overture  to  the  finale, 
were  borrowed,   can   only  be   construed^ 
that  the  association  of  ideasy  produeed  by 
an  acquaintance  with  the  <  Chiara  di  Ro* 
senberg^  of  Ricei,  ca/used  the  production 
of  <  The  Siege    of  Rochelle'  by    Balfe.** 
The  fellow  (we  have  hardly  common  pa* 
tience  whilst  quoting  the  language  of  tnis 
impudent  and  mean-spirited  backbiter-^4io 
matter — he)  finished  thus  : — **  In  concla* 
sion,  sir,  when  Mr.  Balfe  has,  by  argument, 
refuted    the    criticism  contained  in    my 
letters,  I  may  condescend  to  furnish  him 
with  a  few  more  examples.     Until,  how* 
ever,   I  have  some  individual,  instead  of 
general    denial,  I  will  not  waste  my  time^ 
your  paper,  nor  the  patient  of  the  pnblic^ 
in    iterating   what    I  have    se  ,fidly  and 
clearly  laid  down  injbrmer  UttersJ*    Po- 
8itii«ly  smart— ceraparsdvely  eopceited-* 
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but  soperktively  and  totally  false.  He  had 
Bot  ^  luUy'*  or  <<  clearly"  laid  down  any* 
thinff  impeaching  the  orignnidity  of  the 
arastc,  (in  which,  alone,  Balfe  was  con« 
cemedy)— hia  criticbm  consisted  of  nothing 
but  base  and  ffroundless  insinnationSi — and 
his  future,  lue  his  former  '*  examples," 
amounted  to — exactly— none  at  all. 

When  the  music  of  Weber's  quartet 
eame  to  be  compared*  side  by  stdoi  and 
note  for  note,  with  Balfe's  chorus,  whatever 
ocular  resemblance  might  have  been  traced, 
by  changing  the  rhythm,  time,  place  of 
the  bars,  and  length  of  the  notes  in  Weber's 
music  into  those  of  Balfe's,  (tolerably  im- 
portant ingredients,  every  musician  will  ad* 
mit,  in  settling  the  identity  of  music,)  yet, 
the  musical  character  of  the  chorus  was 
by  no  means  arrived  at ;  and  any  true  judge 
must  have  seen,  that  that  character  bears, 
as  much  as  anything  ever  did,  the  stamp 
and  impress  of  an  original  conception. 

This  device  was  scarcely  exploded,  when 
another  was  brought  out  upon  the  same 
subject  br  another  anonymous  gentleman ; 
and  the  bare  mention  of  the  second  throws 
irresistible  ridicule  upon  both.  Thb  worthy 
^  felt  convinced  that  the  subject  was  not 
new" — <<  could  not  call  to  mind  its  rMl 
source" — agreed  <<  that  the  quartet  of 
Weber  is  much  in  the  same  style" — <<  not 
necessarily  the  model  of  the  composition 
cUnmedhj  Blr.  Balfe" — ^''probable,  he  never 
saw  the  work ;" — ^but  now  he  had  found  out, 
that  it  was  the  chorus  of  conspirators,  <«  Nel 
silenzio  fra  I'orror,"  in  Meyerbeer's  opera, 
<"  II  Crodato  in  Egitto;"  the  time  <<  altered" 
*-<^  changes"  of  a  Mght  kind  made,  «<  ap- 
parently to  duguiie  the  imitation,"  ftc.  It 
IS  enough  to  say,  that  Balfe's  music  was  as 
distinguishable  from  both,  as  they  were  one 
from  the  other  ;  and  we  cannot  but  con- 
mtulate  Meyerbeer,  and  the  shade  of  our 
dariing  Weber,-  that  they  esci^d  having 
thdr  friendship  set  by  the  ears,  by  the 
assertions  of  these  confident  and  imperti- 
nent coiners  of  mischief. 

But  in  answer  to  the  main  charge,  which 
was  not  merely  of  plagiarism,  but  of  piracy, 
or  indeed  larceny,  Balfe  pursued  the  direct 
course ;  he  produced  and  exhibited,  at  the 
shop  of  his  publishen,  Messrs.  Cramer  and 
Co.,  a  copy  in  score  of  the  ''  Chiara  di 
Bosenbeig."  From  that  time  no  more  was 
heard  of  Balfe's  *<  plagiarism ;"  and  the 
&cility  of  comparing  the  two  works  thus 
given,  openly,  to  every  one  desiring  satis- 
nction  upon  the  point,  was  soon  followed 
by  the  actual  peiformance  of  Ricd's  opera 
at  the  Opera  Bufbi  in  January,  1837  i  and 


the  world  was  then  satisfied  that  there  wss  no 
other  ffround  for  the  malidous  charge  than 
this,  that  the  words  of  <«  The  Siege  of 
Rochelle"  were  nearly  transcribed  from  the 
Italian  Uhretto  of  **  Chiara  di  Rosenberg." 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  1836,  his 
opera  of  **  The  Maid  of  Artois"  was  per- 
formed, Madame  Malibran,  (De  Beriot)  H. 
Phillips,  Templeton,  Giubilei,  and  Seguin 
filling  the  prindpal  parts.  The  London 
critics  of  the  day,  anxious  to  decry  the 
composer,  complimented  him  to  this  extent, 
'^  that  his  opera  evinced  as  much  musical 
and  dramatic  talent  as  usually  distinguished 
the  works  of  Donisetti,  Vaccai,  Mercadante, 
and  other  popular  imitators  of  the  earlier 
writings  of  Rossini."  At  the  same  time 
they  had  to  admit,  that  "  the  chorus  of 
maidens"  was  of  prominent  excellence,  and 
reminded  the  hearer  of  the  loveliest  gem 
in  the  **  Oberon,"  ^  Light  as  friry  foot  can 
fall" — (one  of  the  most  exquisite  things  ever 
written) — ^without,  however,  containing  any 
distinct  plagiarism  of  the  phrases  of  the 
latter.  Again,  the  last  notes  in  one  of  the 
finales,  the  scene  closing  with  the  words, 
'^  Thou  art  saved,"  was  acknowledged  (in 
the  same  style)  to  be  not  an  unsuccessful 
imitation  of  a  point  (of  the  highest  excel- 
lence) in  Beethoven's  "  Fidelio  ;"  "  The 
light  of  other  days"  (a  ballad  now  in  every 
body's  hands)  was  said  to  be  a  very  pleasing, 
unaffected  ballad  in  the  style  of  Shield ; 
and  the  third  act  was  allowed  to  contain 
admurable  music,  ''somewhat  in  Spohr's 
manner."  Thus,  whilst  everything  possible 
was  said  to  detract  from  the  origitiality  of 
the  writing,  yet  the  case  made  only  showed, 
that  Balfe  had  been  studying  the  best  and 
most  varied  models,  and  Uiat  the  most 
astute  criticism  could  no  where  discover  a 
servile  imitation. 

In  June,  1837,  ''  Catherine  Grey*^  was 
brought  forward  at  Drury-lane  theatre. 
The  cry  now  was,  that  Balfe  was  an  imitator 
of  Belhni ;  indeed,  not  merely  that  there 
were  resemblances,  but  that  he  had  adopted 
integral  phrases  from  that  composer.  We 
believe  there  was  about  as  much  truth  in 
this,  as  in  the  calumnies  which  were  before 
refuted.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  he  al- 
lowed himself  a  little  too  much  to  construct 
hb  music  in  the  fashion  of  the  recent 
Italian  writers.  In  one  particular  he  made 
a  hasardous  attempt ;  the  whole  of  the  dia- 
logue was  in  rect'MtVe,  a  kind  of  writing 
that  had  never  yet  been  successful  on  the 
English  theatre,  there  being,  probably, 
something  in  the  harsh,  hissing,  and  sharp- 
bitten  accentuation  of  that  Saxon  dialect, 
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imconcilcable  with  the  flow  and  ease  of 
enunciation  which  ought  to  pervade  a  reci- 
tative ;  and  we  are  not  able  to  say  that 
Balfe  succeeded — any  better  than  his  pre- 
decessors,  from  Ame  to  the  present  day— 
in  making  that  kind  of  writing  agreeable  ; 
although  his  was  not,  as  many  former  at- 
tempts were,  actually  ludicrous.  The  ease 
and  grace  of  the  melody  of  the  opera  were 
universally  admired,  especially  the  serenade 
"  Look  forth,  my  fairest  f  and  the  other, 
"  Torn  from  all  I  loved  and  caressed.'^ 

Balfe's  neat  opera  on  the  £nglish  stage 
was  his  <<  Joan  of  Arc,**  brought  out  (as 
were  his  others)  al  Drury-Uoe,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1837.  The  songs  of  *«  The  peace  of 
the  valley y**  and  *<  Dishonor  blight  the 
craven  knight,"  were  at  once  fiivourites. 

In  May,  1838,  appeared  '*  Diadeste  or 
the  Veiled  Lady,"  an  attempt  at  an  ^  opera 
buffa,"  written,  we  imagine,  in  great  haste, 
and  produced  in  sdll  greater.  Though  it 
contained  some  pretty  music,  yet  its  recep- 
tion neither  proved  the  writer  possessed  of 
new  powers,  nor  showed  him  justified  in 
attempting  to  write  against  time. 

Balfe  has  also  produced  an  Italian  opera, 
**  Faktaff."  Of  this  we  are  unable  to  speak, 
save  as  to  a  duet,  which  we  lately  heard. 
It  was  full  of  the  fire  and  spirit  which  per- 
vade his  other  works. 

At  the  same  time  that  Balfe's  "  Joan  of 
Arc**  was  brought  out  at  Drury-lane,  there 
appeared  at  Covent  Garden  theatre  ano- 
ther opera,  of  surpassing  beauty,  called 
<<  Amilie  or  the  Love  Test."  These  two 
were,  for  that  season,  the  stock  pieces  of 
those  great  rival  establishments,  and  had, 
each  of  them,  an  extraordinary  run.  The 
composer  of  <<  Amilie,"  also,  is  an  Irishman. 
RooKe, — or,  we  believe,  Rorke, — perhaps, 
0*^orke — (we  prefer  the  true  name  not 
the  less  if  it  prove  true  Milesian,)  was  for 
years  a  resident  in  this  city,  little  known 
and  unnoticed.  Whether  it  was  the  mighty 
movement  of  the  power  of  steam,  or  some 
accidental  circumstance,  that  enabled  the 
composer  to  reach  the  golden  shores  of 
London,  we  know  not  $  but  the  expansion 
of  his  genius  followed,  and  he  produced  a 
composition,  which,  having  been  brought 
forth  without  any  flourish  of  trumpets,  did 
not  less  surprise,  than  it  eminently  gratified 
thepublic. 

The  free  and  spirited  construction  of  the 
choruses,  and  the  beauty,  grace,  and  ori- 
ginality of  the  airs,  at  once  stamped  this 
admirable  composition  asono  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  otir  musical  drama* 

A  ghuriog  defept  in  all  theaq  works  soon 


attracted  the  pdblic  condemnation,  and  the ' 
following    strictures,  published  in  ^'  The 
Musical  World"  of  the  day,  apon  the  first 
performance  of  Balfe's  '^  Joan   of  Arc,* 
meet  our  hearty  concurrence  : 

^  We  have  never  miflsed  an  oocation  of  iuristiiig 
npon  the  neoefti^,  in  an  Kngliih  mmical  drama, 
that  the  plot  and  writing  should  poMese  both  in* 
terei t  and  talent  to  secure  its  theatrical  exintenoe. 
Iftheee  be  indifiereot,  and  the  made  of  the  higheet 
dsM,  the  latter  will  rarvive,  for  some  months,  only 
npon  the  piano-fortes  of  jonng  ladies  ;  if  the  story 
be  exciting,  the  music  will  command  twentj  times 
the  sale,  both  from  its  pleasant  association  in  the 
public  mind,  and  its  constant  advertisement  of  the 
best  description.  As  yet,  our  countrymen  do  not 
look  beyond  an  uninteresting  piece,  and  support 
the  music  for  itself,  if  good  ;  but  we  oould  cite  nu- 
merous instances  wherein  they  have  bestowed  un« 
due  favour  upon  the  musician,  when  they  hava 
been  pleased  with  the  drama.  Mr.  Balfe  has  been 
deplorably  unfortnnate  in  his  new  opera.  *  *  *  The 
whole  machinery  of  his  story,  plot,  dialogue,  versi- 
fication, (for  it  were  profane  to  connect  the  term 
*  poetry'  with  such  wntiog,)  [are]  conceived  in  the . 
ywj  insolence  of  degradation." 

The  author  of  the  words  of  "  Joan  of 
Arc*  well  deserved  this :  and  no  less  th« 
writer  of  "  Catherine  Grey,"  in  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  placed  in  the  most  lu- 
dicrous situations,  as  destructive  of  the 
dignity  of  the  piece  as  they  are  unsuited 
to  the  historic  proprietv  of  her  character- 
In  the  same  pubhcation,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Haines  was  praised  as  the  author  of  the 
words  of  Rooke*s  opera.  We  fear  this  was 
said  in  no  spirit  of  good-nature  towards 
Balfe  and  hb  work  ;  tot  we  must  confess^ 
that  we  never  read  so  insipid  and  storyless 
a  production — scarce  worthy  of  a  corner  in 
the  Dunciad — and  meriting,  for  its  vapid 
namby-pamby,  no  less  than  its  rival,  the 
condemnation  bestowed  upon  the  latter,  aa 
being  '<  conceived  in  the  very  insolence  of 
degnulatiou." 

A  second  opera  by  Rooke,  entitled, 
**  Henrique  or  the  Love  Pilgrim,"  was 
penned  bv  the  same  execrable  scribbler  of 
balderdash  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  music,  the  public  were  so 
disgusted,  that  the  thing  had  immediately 
to  be  withdrawn. 

However  trying  to  a  composer  praise 
bestowed  upon  a  rival  may  be,  Balfe, 
we  are  delighted  to  record,  has  shown^ 
with  respect  to  Rooke,  no  particle  of 
the  little-minded  jealousy,  too  often  ob- 
served to  exist  upon  less  important  occa- 
sions. On  the  contrary,  he  is  to  be  heard, 
every  where  he  appears  as  a  singer,  per- 
forming, in  his  most  pleasing  manner,  the 
choicest  specimens  of  Rooke's  talents,  not 
uofre^ueatly  to  tho  exdusioa  of  pieces  of 
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Us  own  composttioDi  nowise  infarior  in 
merit. 

We  do  not  now  stop  to  analyse  Balfe^s 
merits  as  a  singer.  His  pure  voice  and 
unaffected  style,  his  taste  and  expression, 
have  already  established  his  fame.  He 
seems  to  be  endowed  with  considerable  ge* 
neral  talent ;  for  instance,  under  his  con- 
duct, "  Catherine  Grey"  was  brought  out 
after  two  full  rehearsals  only  ;  a  fact  show- 
ing, indeed,  a  remarkable  quickness  of  fa- 
culty in  all  the  parties  engaged. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  add  a  few  words  of 
advice  to  the  distinguished  composers  we 
have  above  naoijed,  aud  we  trust  we  may 
not  be  considered  intrusive  in  doing  so. 

The  great  secret, — that  to  which  Italian 
dramatic  compositions  are  greatly  indebted 
for  their  success,  and  from  want  of  attention 
to  which  all  dramatic  attempts  in  music, 
upon  our  stage,  greatly  owe  their  failure, — 
is  this — the  action  of  the  piece  must  be 
tarried  on  in  the  music.  Why  is  the 
writing  of  the  words  entrusted  to  the  dolts 
and  dunces  hitherto  employed  ?  Why  are 
not  such  poets  as  our  countrymen,  Moore 
and  Anster,  enlisted  in  the  dramatic  cause? 
Why  are  not  the  libretti  cf  the  best  of  the 
standard  Italian  operas  submitted  to  them, 
and  the  necessary  plan  of  the  composition 
developed  ?  Surely,  our  history  would 
furnish  many  an  attractive  theme  for  the 
drama,  and  let  us  remind  the  two  eminent 
composers,  to  whom  we  have  chiefly  ad- 
verted in  this  article,  that  they  have  a  coun- 
try — that  that  country  has  a  music,  breathing 
with  every  passion,  every  affection,  that 
moves  and  swells  in  the  human  heart — 
that  they  possess  powers  of  imitation,  (a 
Crst  rate  quality  in  a  musician,)  of  excellence 


nnrivaUed  in  the  present  day— whibt  tbey 
are  as  incapable  of  servile  copying  or  pla- 
giarism, as  they  are  removed  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  resorting  to  any  base  artifice.  It 
is  evident, — at  lies  upon  the  surface  of  the 
history  of  music,-^-that  the  more  composers 
have  consulted  national  music — ^the  music 
of  the  people — ^the  more  have  the  beau- 
ties and  attractions  of  their  style  been 
enhanced.  The  Venetian,  Neapolitan, 
and  other  native  airs  of  Italy  are 
clearly  the  foundations  upon  which  have 
been  built  the  loveliest  structures 
of  the  Italian  muse.  It  was  Weber's 
attention  to  the  music  of  Switzerland  and 
the  Tyrol,  which  imbued  his  writings  with 
all  that  depth  of  feeling  and  affection  which 
pervades  them,  whilst  no  one  can  point  out  a 
single  bar  of  his  music  copied  from  anything 
that  ever  pre-existed.  Auber  and  Adolphe 
Adam  have,  in  like  manner,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  stores  which  time  had  treasured 
up  in  the  traditional  music  of  Fraace. — 
Rooke  has  been  praisea  for  his  attention  to 
national  style  in  his  "  Amilie«"  the  scene 
of  which  is  in  Switzerland.  The  accusa- 
tions against  Balfe  have  been  grounded  on 
the  extent  of  his  imitative  powers.  Why 
then,  should  not  these  men  resort  to  our  na- 
tive mines,  the  riches  of  which  are  yet  unex- 
plored ?  Their  powers  stand  unquestioned. 
And  why  not  take  a  scene  from  Irish 
story,  and  analyse  and  adopt  the  sources 
and  strength  of  our  national  music  ?  In 
such  hands,  new  life  would  be  infused  into 
the  dramatic  art  from  those  pure  fountains, 
and  the  authors  would  rally  round  them- 
selves both  the  enthusiasm  of  their  coun- 
trymen and  the  increasing  admiration  of 
the  world. 
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'Mid  all  the  leaiy  bowers, 

Where  the  feathered  minstrels  rest. 
On  heather,  or  down,  or  flowers. 

Give  me  the  eagle's  nest.  • 

The  hlackhird's  coach  ic  meetest 

Where  the  monntain  stream  may  be ; 
In  the  glen  the  throstle  sings  sweetest, 

Bat  the  eagle's  nest  for  me. 

'Tis  far  on  the  loftiest  torret 

That  the  Alpine  crags  can  make ; 
The  sighing  wmd  may  stir  it, 

Bat  the  thunder  storm  can't  break. 
Around  it  the  mist  is  twining 

Its  folds,  of  the  rainhow  hne, 
And  ahove  it  the  heavens  are  shining. 

All  beaatifiil,  bright,  and  bine. 


The  cataract  rolls  beneath  it, 

And  sends  its  mnrmars  high 
To  where  the  clonds  enwreathe  it. 

In  light  and  in  mystery. 
The  world  can  reck  not  of  it* 

To  the  sky,  and  the  hreeze  'tis  given, 
While  away,  like  the  tomb  of  the  prophet, 

It  rocks  between  earth  and  heaven. 


Oh! 


bright  is  the  river,  and  sanfiy 
lair, 


The  herbs  and  the  flowerets  1 
That  shine  through  the  valley,  and  happy 

It  must  be  to  Unger  there. 
But  wherever  the  irild  bird  croaches, 

lo  forest,  or  glade,  or  tree, 
Of  all  the  lonely  couches, 

The  eagle's  nest  for  me.         Cn**^****. 
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A  IKETCH  PBOM  THE  FBBMCH. 


I  HAD  been  staying  for  some  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lucerne.  One  fine  day 
I  had  rambled  as  far  as  Samen,  attracted 
by  a  shooting  match,  which  I  understood 
was  to  be  held  there,  as  I  deemed  myself 
a  tolerable  shot,  and  wished  to  astonish  the 
natives ;  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  the 
best  Paris  make,  and  far  superior  to  any 
of  theirs,  I  had  in  some  degree  effected, 
and  was  returning  in  very  good  humour 
with  myself  and  all  the  world. 

The  road,  which  I  followed  on  leaving 
Sarnen,  after  a  short  distance  becomes  im> 
passable  for  carriages,  and  is  nothing  better 
than  a  bridle-path  between  that  and 
Winkel.  I  was,  therefore,  not  a  little 
surprised,  at  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road,  such 
as  it  is,  to  come  upon  an  overturned  car- 
riage, which  a  gentleman  and  his  servant 
were  vainly  endeavouring  to  restore  to  an 
upright  position.  Puzzled,  as  I  was,  to 
imagine  what  in  the  world  could  have  in- 
duced any  man  in  his  senses  to  attempt 
such  an  impracticable  passage,  I  hastened 
to  offer  my  services.  The  gentleman  I 
immediately  recognised  to  be  an  English- 
man, whom  some  days  before  I  had  seen 
playing  an  odd  freak  on  Mount  Righi ;  so 
mustering  the  best  English  at  my  command, 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  was  not  very  intel- 
ligible, I  inquired  by  what  chance  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  in  such  an  out 
of  the  way  place,  with  an  equipage  so  un- 
suited  to  make  any  satisfactory  progress. 
He  was  a  young  man,  very  tall,  thin,  and 
pale  ;  reddening  all  over,  he  attempted  to 
reply,  but  hesitatied  so  much  that  I  thought 
at  first  he  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech. 
However,  by  degrees  he  recovered  himself, 
and  imperfect  as  was  my  acquaintance  with 
the  language,  1  comprehended  that  he  had 
been  given  to  understand  that  he  could  pass 
ID  that  direction  with  his  travelling  carriage. 

«  Who  told  you  so  ?" 

"  The  Swiss.*' 

<'  I'm  surprised  at  that,"  said  I,  **  they 
are  not  prone  to  jokes  of  this  sort.  What 
did  you  ask  them  ?" 

'*  I  inquired  if  a  carriage  could  pass  over 
those  mountains ;  and  pointed  with  my  finger 
to  that  high  ridge  which  you  see  in  the 
distance." 

"TheBrunigP 

«<  I  don't  know  what  if  i  odled." 


**  And  what  did  they  say  i^ 

"  They  began  to  laugh,  and  said  I  might.'' 

<^  Was  it  in  German  you  addressed 
them  ?" 

*•  Yes." 

"  You  speak  German  then  ?" 

«  A  little." 

<<  Repeat  what  you  sud." — I  turned  to  my 
Italian  servant — saying,  <<  AscoUoy  Fran* 
eescOf  U  iignor  Ingtese  va  parlare  tedesco/f 

"  I  said,  Kann  einen  vogel  uher  dieser 
herg  fohren^ 

<'  What  does  vogel  mean  ?'  said  I  to 
Francesco.         « 

"  Vogel  means  a  bird^ 

"  What  !"  said  the  Englishman. 

^  Ah  r  said  I,  <<  I  thought  so,  my  dear 
sir,  you  said  vogel  instead  of  wagen^  and 
asked  if  a  bird  could  get  over  these  moun- 
tains. Permit  me  to  say,  it  is  no  wonder 
the  Swiss  laughed  at  you." 

"  Well  I  well  r  said  the  Englishman, 
blushing  and  stammering  agun,  "  What  am 
I  to  do  now." 

"  Get  your  carriage  out  of  the  mire  and 
back  with  us  to  Lucerne." 

With  much  ado,  the  shattered  vehicle 
was  at  length  got  on  its  wheels  ;  the  coach- 
man caught  hold  of  the  bridle,  and  walked 
the  horses  slowly  along.  The  English- 
man, Francesco,  and  I  set  out  toge- 
ther ;  and,  as  the  carriage  moved  at  a  snail's 
pace,  we  arrived  at  Steinbach  half  an 
hour  before  it.  This  interval  we  employed 
in  looking  for  a  smith  able  to  repair  the 
damage  which  the  carriage  had  sustained. 
But  in  Steinbach,  where  a  carriage  was 
seen  perhaps  once  in  a  century,  there  was 
no  such  person  to  be  found.  The  English- 
man, whom  I  had  by  this  time  discovered 
to  labour  under  a  terrible  excess  of  bash- 
fulness,  was  in  a  pitiable  state  on  learning 
this;  he  turned  pale  and  red  alternately, 
and  continued  stammering  in  such  a  manner, 
that,  with  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  hb 
language,  none  of  us  could  understand  him. 
I  began  to  think,  that  my  presence  increased 
his  embarrassment;  so  I  told  him,  that  if  I 
and  my  servant  could  be  of  no  further  use 
to  him  it  was  time  to  think  of  bidding  him 
good  bye.  He  made  some  awkward  efforts 
to  detain  me  ;  so  awkward,  indeed,  that  I 
was  confirmed  in  my  previous  notion,  and 
hastily  bid  him  adieu* 
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I  stopped  at  Winkel.  I  had  travelled 
that  day  some  five  or  six  French  leagues, 
and  was  now  pretty  well  tired.  I  sent 
Francesco  to  try  and  hire  some  sort  of  gig, 
or  other  light  vehicle,  in  which  I  might  jog 
along  to  Lucerne,  which  was  two  or  three 
German  miles  off,  equal  to  about  four 
French  leagues.  While  he  was  away  I 
searched  the  little  inn  for  provender,  as  I 
did  not  find  the  landlord  very  accommo- 
dating, and,  after  some  trouble,  discovered 
a  brace  of  partridges,  which  he  was  proba- 
bly keepinff  in  hope  of  some  more  aristo- 
cratic-looking guest  than  myself.  He  was 
inclined  to  argue  the  question,  as  to  my 
right  to  have  them  for  dinner,  but  I  cut  him 
short  by  beginning  to  pludi  them  my- 
self. With  ihese  and  an  omelette  I  pro- 
mised .myself  a  tolerable  meal. 

Just  as  they  were  laying  the  doth,  I 
heard  a  clatter  in  the  street,  and  who  should 
arrive  but  my  English  friend.  He  had 
managed,  heaven  knows  at  what  expense  of 
money  or  mechanism,  to  get  his  carriage 
put  in  tolerable  moving  order.  He  jumped 
out,  and,  in  his  hunger  for  a  moment  for- 
getting his  bashfulness,  he  called  loudly  for 
dinner,  and  entered  the  room  where  I  was. 
The  waiter  answered  with  the  greatest  $ang 
froid^  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  house^ 
but  what  the  French  gentleman,  pointing  at 
me  with  a  napkin  which  he  had  in  his  hand, 
has  engaged  for  himself.  This  seemed  likely 
to  be  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  poor  John 
Bull ;  but,  forgetful  of  hb  rudeness  at  our 
previous  meeting,  and  pitying  his  unutter- 
able dismay,  I  welcomed  him  with  as  much 
warmth  as  I  could  command,  and  asked  him 
to  take  share  of  mine.  Again  he  turned 
pale  and  red,  half  a  dozen  times  in  succea* 
aion,  wiped  his  forehead,  hemmed  and 
hawed,  and  blushed  and  perspired,  and  wiped 
his  forehead  again,  until  I  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  made  him  sit  down,  which  he  did  as 
timidly  and  awkwardly  as  if  he  had  never 
before  sat  on  a  chair.  I  began  to  think 
there  was  some  other  cause  for  his  oddities ; 
maybe  he  had  been  bred  in  the  east, 
or  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a  tailor  ?  As 
I  was  trying  to  solve  the  riddle,  in  comes 
Francesco. 

"  No  carriage  of  any  kind  in  the  whole 
village,  sir,  nor  a  mule  either,  to  be  had 
for  love  or  money." 

*<  Bless  me,"  said  I,  ^^  and  are  we  to 
walk  from  this  to  Lucerne  ?  for  I  must, 
if  possible,  be  there  to-night.'' 

^  I  suppose  so»  sir,"  said  Francesco.  <'  I 
see  no  remedy.'' 

M  Deuce  take  it  for  a  country  \  there's 


nothini;  to  be  had  that  one  wantt.  'Tia  only 
bv  main  force  I  can  get  even  a  partridge  for 
dinner." 

<<  But,  said  my  oddity,  '<  if  you'd  permit 
me" — and  he  stopped  and  hesitated. 

"  Well,  sir." 

**  To  offer  you  a  seat  in  my  carriage. 
'Tis  now  repaired  sufficiently,  and  you  may 
trust  yourself  in  it  as  far  as  Lucerne." 

This  was  the  longest  sentence  I  had  yet 
heard  from  his  lips. 

"  I  am  sure,  rir,**  I  replied,  ^  Vm  greatly 
obliged  to  you,  and  I  accept  it  with  all  my 
heart." 

"  I  intended  to  make  the  offer  before," 
said  he,  "  but  I  was  so  ashamed ." 

<<  Ashamed !— of  what,  my  dear  nr  ?" 

'<  Of  the  awkward  mess  in  which  you 
found  *me." 

"  Is  it  your  being  overturned?  My 
dear  sir,  'tis  an  accident  that  happens  every 
day.  It  is  the  country  that  ought  to  be 
ashamed,  not  you." 

'*  Ah !  you  are  very  kind.  I  feel  quite 
at  my  ease  with  you.  It  b  not  often  I 
have  that  hapmness." 

«<  How  so  (  But  pardon  me,"  as  the 
landlord  entered  with  the  partridges ;  they 
had  previously  brought  us  some  tolerable 
soup ;  ^'  after  dinner  we*U  discuss  the  matter. 
You  seem  rather  warm.  Would  you  like 
to  take  off  your  coat  ?" 

^  Thank  you,  I'm  not  too  warn.  'Twss 
the  soup,  which  I  swallowed  too  hot." 

'<  There  was  no  hurry.  Our  repast  is  so 
very  simple  that  we  may  take  our  time.'* 

*'  I  was  unwilling  to  keep  you  waiting." 

<<  Oh  I  if  you  had  told  me,  I'd  have 
waited  for  you.  But  I  am  tired  trying  to 
talk  English.  Do  you  understand  Italian  ? 
I  could  make  a  better  hand  of  that." 

«<  I  do,  tolerably  welL" 

*'  Will  you  use  that  language,  then  ?  for 
your  English  is  rather  idiomatic  for  so  poor 
a  proficient  as  I  am." 

"  I'd  be  afraid." 

«<  Come,  let  us  try — VoleU  ancora  un 
p9»xo  diquuia  pemice" 

The  Englishman  made  an  attempt  to 
reply,  but  suddenly  grew  black  in  the  face, 
and  seemed  to  be  choking.  I  jumped  up, 
and  clapped  him  on  the  back. 

<<  Here,  take  a  drink— quickly.  Are  you 
better  now  ?" 

<<  Thank  you.  I  was  going  to  answer 
you  in  Italian,  and  I  was  so  confused,  that  a 
bit  went  the  wrong  way." 

•*  Try  now.  You  surely  ought  to  make 
some  effort  to  throw  off  this  timidity.  You 
must  find  it  excessively  annoying." 
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^  Ton  may  saythat,**  said  he,  in  a  melan- 
choly tone,  as  if  he  was  going  to  crj. 

**  Well,  but  it  is  easy  to  core  yourself  of 
It.    You  might  brush  it  off  in  a  month.*' 

<<  'Tis  quite  impossible,"  he  replied,  **  you 
don't  know  me.  I've  been  this  way  ever 
since  I  was  a  child ;  and  have  made  a  thou- 
ssnd  efforts  to  be  like  other  people,  and  all 
to  no  purpose.  That  is  the  reason  I'm 
travelling ;  I  made  such  an  ass  of  myself  in 
London,  that  J  was  obliged  to  quit  it.  I 
wss  the  laughing-stock  of  all  my  acquain- 
tance. I  hoped,  where  my  foibles  were  un« 
known,  to  find  myself  more  at  my  ease; 
but,  as  you  may  perceive,  I  have  not  made 
tbe  least  improvement.  I  am  an  unlucky 
poor  devil,  but  it  cannot  be  helped." 

*'  You  seem  to  be  wealthy." 

*'  I  have  live  thousand  a-year." 

"  Poor  fellow !" 

**  Well,  do  you  know,  I  would  give  three 
thousand,  four  thousand — aye,  I'd  give  all 
I  am  worth  in  the  world  to  be  like  other 
men.  Faith  1  with  the  education  I  received, 
and  the  abilities  which  those  who  know  me 
intimately  allow  me  to  possess,  I'd  make 
myself  a  name  and  a  fortune ;  while,  as  it 
is,  my  five  thousand  a-year  is  no  use.  My 
bashfnlness  stands  in  the  way  of  every 
attempt  to  enjoy  it." 

"  Oh !  nonsense." 

**  'Tis  as  I  tell  you.  Oh !  you  have  no 
notion ;  you  cannot  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  a  nuui,  who,  convinced  that  he  is  just  as 
worthy  of  respect  and  esteem  as  the  most 
of  those  with  whom  he  has  intercourse,  is 
yet  doomed  to  the  duly  mortification  of 
feeing  his  equals  or  inferiors  carry  every- 
thing before  them,  while  he  cannot  succeed 
in  anything  he  attempts.  To  see  them  pass 
for  learned,  and  yourself  for  ignorant ;  them 
admired  for  their  wit,  and  yourself  despbed 
for  your  stupidity ;  their  society  courted, 
and  yours  shunned  ;  you  cannot  imagine  it. 
Deuce  take  'my  five  thousand  a-year.  I'm 
only  the  worse  for  it." 

**  Tell  me  your  whole  history.  'Twill 
comfort  you." 

<<  I  am  ashamed." 

<<  Come,  come.  Youll  get  the  better  of 
it  yet." 

"  Look  at  me.  I  redden  up  to  the  eyes 
when  I  only  think  of  my  misfortunes." 

**  Why,  I  must  allow  you're  as  red  as  a 
poppy." 

**  Just  so ;  and  when  I  feel  the  blood 
moanting  in  my  cheeks,  I  grow  worse  and 
worse ;  and  my  only  resource  b  to  cut  and 
run.* 


**  Don't  run  away ;  if  you  do,  111  run 
after  you." 

"What  for?" 

"  To  know  your  history.  I  am  making 
a  collection  of  them,  and  I  am  sure  yours 
must  be  most  interesting." 

Just  th^  our  host  entered.  Dinner  was 
over,  and  the  carriage  at  the  door.  I  asked 
for  the  bill.  The  Englishman  polle4  out 
his  purse,  and  fiddled  with  the  rings,  looking 
down  and  blushing,  but  this  time  only 
slightly. 

*<  What  are  you  about  ?"  said  I. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  *'  we  are  going,  and 
you  know——" 

"  I  know  that  you  were  so  kind  as  to  ac« 
cept  of  my  invitation  to  dinner,  for  which 
you  must  allow  me  to  pay.  'Twill  be  a  feather 
in  my  cap,  I  assure  you,  to  have  given  a 
dinner  to  a  miiord  with  five  thousand 
a-year." 

'<  Well,  I  won't  dispute  it  with  yon.  But 
I  hope  you  will  sup  with  me  at  Lucerne. 
You  know  you  havd  not  yet  given  m^  my 
lesson  in  self-possession." 

**  With  all  my  heart;  but  you  must  let 
me  give  you  some  punch.  I  am  not  a  bad 
hand  at  it  for  a  Frenchman,  and  it  will  do 
you  good." 

«  How  so  ?" 

"'Tis  part  of  my  lesson.  Were  you 
ever  tipsy  ?" 

"  Never  in  my  life." 

"  Try  it,  my  dear  fellow,  'Tis  a  sove- 
reign remedy  for  bashfubess." 

"  I'd  be  afraid." 

"  Voui  St€8plu9  beau  que  naiurey*  parole 
tThonneur.  Come,"  said  I. — "  Come,"  said 
he,  and  we  entered  the  carriage.  **  Fran- 
cesco, shut  the  door,  and  tell  the  coachman 
to  make  all  possible  haste." 

In  this  respect  the  £nglbhman  had  no 
timidity. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  I ;  "  I  am  not  ac- 
customed to  be  overturned.  Your  carriage 
is  rather  ricketty,  and  a  slower  pace  will 
better  suit  us  both." 

"  As  you  please,"  said  he,  and  off  we 
went  to  Lucerne,  at  a  reasonable  pace 
enough. 

By  the  time  we  arrived  at  Lucerne,  we 
were  as  intimate  as  if  we  had  known  each 
other  for  ten  years.  He  had  thawed  won- 
derfully. He  no  longer  blushed  when  I 
looked  at  him,  and  had  even  ventured  to 
ask  me  a  question  or  two. 

We    alighted  at  the  White-Horse.     I 

*  Anglkty  (not  trannlatesble,)  Ji^lo'Iiibemke. 
M  This  Mats  Bantf  her." 
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went  a  shoirt  distance  to  visit  an  acquain- 
tance of  mine  who  was  ill.  My  new  friend 
hurried  in  to  order  supper.  As  I  returned, 
about  an  hour  after,  I  passed  by  the  kitchen 
doori  and  observed  an  unwonted  bustle  in 
that  department,  a  regiment  of  spits 
pirouetting  before  an  immense  fire,  and 
anxious  kitchen-maids  hurrying  to  and  fro» 
while  the  simmering  of  pots  and  hissing  of 
frying-pans  formed  not  an  unpleasing  con- 
cert. I  inquired  if  there  was  a  wedding* 
feast  at  the  hotel,  but  was  answered,  that  it 
was  the. English  milord  who  had  ordered 
bo  sumptuous  a  repast.  I  was  slmost  in- 
clined to  think,  that,  by  a  desperate  effort, 
he  had  conquered  his  bashfulness,  and 
invited  the  aldermen  of  Lucerne  to  meet 
me.  When  supper  was  served,  however, 
ihere  was  no  one  but  ourselves  to  partake 
of  a  feast  sufficient  for  twenty  persons. 

The  Englishman  did  the  honours  with 
tolerable  composure ;  he  was  evidently  be- 
ginning to  feel  himself  at  home  with  me. 
He  blushed  a  good  dfcal  when  we  met  in 
the  supper  room ;  but  by  degrees,  this  glow, 
which  was  not  natural  to  him,  disappeared 
from  his  cheeks.  And,  after  supper,  when 
I  had  prevailed  on  him  to  drink  a  few 
glasses  of  champagne,  he  was  really  much 
like  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  thought  this 
a  Cavourable  .opportunity  £or  hearing  his 
story,  so  I  set  about  compounding  the 
punch,  with  the  utmost  care  and  skill,  and 
presently  commenced  the  attack. 

'<  Well,"  said  I,  '<  as  1  filled  him  a  glass 
of  punch,  what  is  become  of  your  melan- 
choly. Have  you  left  it  at  the  bottom  of 
that  second  bottle  of  champagne  ?^ 

"  Yes,*'  replied  my  friend,  plaintively,  for 
he  was  now  verging  towards  being  tipsy. 
*<  Yes,  if  X  could  always  have  you  with  me, 
I  think  I  should  give  it  the  slip.  But  then 
the  past — ^the  odious  past .'* 

<<'Twas  horrible  then,  this  past  life  of 
yours  ?" 

^  Ah  r  said  the  Englishman,  sighing 
deeply,  and  emptying  his  glass. 

'*  Come,  your  story,"  said  I,  ^  'twill  do 
you  good  to  tell  it  to  me." 

"  Fill  me  another  glass  of  punch." 

**  Here ;  and  speak  slowly  if  you  please : 
if  you  do  not,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand half  of  what  you  say." 

«  If  I  dared,"  said  he,  hesitating. 

«  Well,  what  then?" 

« I  would  try  to  tell  it  in  French." 

"  What  I  you  can  speak  French,  then, 
and  I  killing  myself  to  talk  English  to 
you." 

•*1  was   taught  it  at  least,"  said    he. 


changing  his  language,  and  giving  me  the 
best  possible  proof  of  his  proficiency. 

«  Why,  my  dear  friend,  you're  a  prodigy 
of  learning ;  however,  since  I  find  you  caa 

?ieak  French,  comme  un  Towrangeauy 
give  you  fair  warning,  that  I  return  to 
my  mother-tongue,  and  keep  to  it.  Pro- 
ceed.     Once  upon  a  time  " 

•<  First  of  all,  I  think,  I  ought  to  tell  you 
my  name." 

^'  By  Jove,  you're  in  the  right.  I  would 
have  asked  it  before,  but  I  was  afraid  of 
making  you  blush." 

Soi  after  much  preluding,  the  Englishman 
began: 

«<My  name  is  William  BlundeL  My 
father  was  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  who  not  having  got  much  edu- 
cation himself,  was  only  the  more  anxious 
that  I  should  have  every  advantage  in  that 
way.  So  instead  of  binding  me  appren- 
tice to  some  honest  tradesmaUf  he  took  it 
into  his  head,  that  he  would  make  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman  of  me  ;  and  when  I  was 
about  twelve  years  old,  sent  me  to  a  first- 
rate  boarding  school,  with  the  design  that 
I  should  enter  the  universityi  and  qualify 
myself  to  take  orders.  I  well  remember 
the  day  I  entered  the  school:  it  is  the 
fatal  epoch  in  my  life.  In  appearance,  I 
was  much  the  same  sort  of  person  then, 
that  you  see  me  now ;  only  I  was  not  quite 
so  tail.  Thinner  than  I  am  at  present,  with 
my  flaxen  hair  and  pale  face,  blushing  like 
a  peony  at  the  slightest  emotion,  I  must 
have  been  a  pretty  gawk.  As  the  master 
led  me  into  the  class-room,  holding  me  by 
the  collar,  for  fear  I  should  slip  out  of  his 
hands,  the  boys  welcomed  me  with  a  gene- 
ral titter,  which,  on  the  master's  leaving 
the  room  for  a  moment,  burst  into  a  tre- 
mendous uproar ;  while  I  sat  crying  at  a 
desk,  hiding,  my  (ace  in  my  hands,  with 
nothing  of  my  blushes  visible  except  the 
tips  of  my  ears,  which  were  as  hot  as  if 
about  to  take  fire.  The  effeeU  of  this 
rough  reception,  I  may  say,  I  never  reco- 
vered ;  had  the  boys  let  me  alone  for  the 
first  week,  I  might  have  gained  some  little 
courage  to  sustain  me  in  my  triab ;  but  as 
it  was,  I  shrunk  into  myself,  and  the  after 
efforts  of  some  of  the  more^  good  natured 
boys,  to  make  me  one  of  themselves,  were 
totally  unavailing.  In  their  sports  and  re- 
creations I  never  took  any  part ;  my  only 
intercourse  with  them  was  three  or  four 
hours  teasing  every  d&y,  from  those  who 
were  too  idle  to  learn  their  lessons,  or  tired 
of  more  active  amusement.  I  believe  I 
should  have  died  for  want  of  air  and  exer- 
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rise,  had  not  my  attention  to  my  studies 
gained  the  favour  of  one  of  the  ushers,  who 
took  me  under  his  protection,  occasionally 
brought  me  out  to  walk  with  him,  and  saved 
me  from  the  fiercer  persecutions  of  my 
tormenting  class-fellows. 

*<But  that  must  be  a  deep  dungeon, 
where  no  ray  of  sunshine  can  penetrate. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  year,  of  which  I  spent 
the  vacations  at  home,  a  new  consolation 
presented  itself,  which  made  me,  in  some 
respects,  a  totally  different  being. 

**  The  class-room  which  we  occupied 
during  school  hours,  was  in  a  retired  part 
of  the  house,  at  a  distance  from  the  play- 
ground and  dormitories,  and  so  but  little 
frequented  by  tlie  boys  at  any  other  time. 
Of  this  room  I  made  my  study ;  and  when 
my  friend,  the  usher,  was  not  in  the  way  to 
protect  me,  I  was  more  secure  of  being 
unmolested  there  than  any  where  else. 
Many  a  solitary  hour  have  I  spent  there, 
with  no  company  but  my  books  and  my 
melancholy  thoughts,  listening  to  the  echoes 
of  merriment  from  the  play-ground,  which 
now  and  then  reached  my  ears,  and  pon- 
dering over  my  untoward  fate.  The  win- 
dows of  this  room  were  seven  or  eight  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  looked  upon  the  garden 
of  the  next  house,  which  was  a  kind  of 
girls'  school,  if  that  can  be  called  a  school, 
which  admitted  only  eight  or  ten  pupils  of 
that  class,  inrho  could  afford  to  pay  hand- 
somely for  so  great  a  distinction.  It  was 
some  time  before  I  c^uld  muster  courage 
enough  to  climb  up  and  look  out  of  these 
windows  ;  but  at  length,  attracted  one  day 
by  sounds  of  laughter,  which  seemed  to 
come  from  the  neighbouring  garden,  and 
availing  myself  of  the  absence  of  the  boys, 
during  the  mid-day  play  hour,  I  placed 
three  or  four  forms  on  a  table,  set  a  chair 
on  them,  and  was  enabled,  tolerably  at  my 
ease,  to  behold  the  merry  spectacle.  I 
now  began  to  discover  the  mistake  that 
nature  had  made,  as  I  gazed  at  the  gentle 
gambols  of  the  fair  assemblage  before  me. 
Had  I  but  been  a  girl,  how  happy  might  I 
not  have  been  at  that  moment ;  this  was 
plainly  the  sphere  for  which  I  had  been 
designed.  My  weakness,  my  timidity,  my 
incessant  blushes — what  would  they  have 
been  but  charms  in  a  child  of  the  other 
set — as  it  were,  the  budding  shoots  of  a 
loveliness  as  yet  undeveloped  ?  while  in  a 
boy,  they  were  a  signal  for  unceasing  per- 
secution, and  misery  which  seemed  beyond 
aU  remedy. 

^  The  girls'  play-tine  ended  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  ours^  which,  asl  now  made 


it  my  daily  practice  to  tie  a  spectator  of 
their  amusements,  was  of  the  greatest  service 
to  me.  Immediately  on  their  disappear- 
ance, I  used  to  commence  unbuilding  my 
pyramid  of  tables  and  forms,  and  by  the 
time  the  boys  returned,  I  used  to  have 
everything  in  order,  and  was,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, as  deeply  engaged  as  ever  in  my 
solitary  studies. 

*<  One  day  I  observed  among  the  damsels 
with  whose  faces,  nay,  I  might  almost  say, 
with  whose  habits  and  characters  I  was  by 
this  time  tolerably  familiar,  a  stranger,  who 
was  evidently  but  just  arrived.  She  was  a 
dear  little  girl,  with  light  hair  and  delicate 
features,  far  surpassing  in  beauty  and  attrac- 
tion any  I  had  before  seen.  The  poor 
child  seemed  anything  but  pleased  with 
her  new  companions.  Her  face  was  bathed 
in  tears,  which  burst  forth  again  and  again, 
as  she  looked  around  her.  She  had  evi- 
dently just  been  banished  from  some  plea- 
sant home,  and  regretted  it  too  deeply  to 
admit  of  any  consolation.  Her  companions 
vainly  strove  to  comfort  her,  with  a  kind- 
ness which  was  strongly  contrasted  with  my 
first  reception,  but  their  efforts  were  all  in 
vain  }  so  that  they  soon  left  her  alone  in  a 
comer,  and  betook  them  to  their  wonted 
amusements. 

*<  I  should  vainly  endeavour  to  describe 
what  an  effect  this  incident  had  on  me. 
My  heart  ached  for  the  little  exile,  whose 
condition  was  so  like  my  own  ;  I  called  up 
before  me,  in  imagination,  the  long  train  of 
my  sufferings,  and  shuddered,  as  I  antid* 
pated  something  similar  for  her. 

**  The  next  day,  I  built  my  pyramid  in 
half  the  usual  time,  and  was  on  the  top  of  it 
in  an  instant.  I  glanced  eagerly  over  the 
whole  garden,  and  soon  discoveaed  the  ob- 
ject of  my  search.  She  was  seated  under 
a  tree,  with  a  couple  of  the  other  gpiris,  who 
had  brought  out  their  prettiest  toys,  and 
most  richly  attired  dolls,  in  the  hope  of 
amusing  her.  The  little  recluse  did  not  yet 
venture  to  play  with  them,  but  she  had 
ceased  crying.  After  listening  for  some 
time  with  an  air  of  composure,  to  the  con- 
solations of  her  new  friends,  she  rose  up, 
and  taking  each  a  hand,  they  led  her  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  garden.  In  a  week  she 
was  as  merry  as  any  of  them,  and  bid  fair 
to  be  the  gayest,  as  well  as  the  prettiest,  of 
them  all.  I  was  selfish  enough  to  be  al- 
most sorry  for  it.  If  she  had  remained  un- 
happy, my  sympathy  for  her  had  been  so 
much  the  ffreater ! 

**  This,  however,  was  but  a  slight  draw- 
[  back  to  the  bappkieas' that  I  owed  her.    A 
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nj  of  the  cheerful  sunshine  had  penetrated, 
at  length,  into  the  gloom  of  mj  |>ri8on.  Of 
the  four-and-twenty  hdiirs,  there  was  one  to 
which  I  looked  forward  with  delight,  and 
during  which,  1  forgot  all  my  troubles.  It  was 
that  in  which  thejnaidenly  group  came  play- 
ing beneath  my  windows.  You  may  wonder, 
that  I  did  not  attempt  to  establiA  some 
intercourse  with  them,  for  which  opportu- 
nities were  not  wanting.  If  there  had  been 
only  one,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  ventured 
it ;  but  they  were  always  together,  and  I 
was  too  apprehensive  of  ridicule  to  think  of 
it.  Besides,  I  ran  the  chance  of  losing  my 
present  enjoyment,  for  had  they  once  dis- 
covered me,  there  was  an  end  to  my  gazing. 
*'  Month  after  month  passed  away  ;  and 
daily,  when  the  play-hour  arrived,  I  climbed 
to  my  place  of  audience.  There  the  merry 
group  were  sure  to  be,  and  Jane  the 
memest  among  them  ;  (for  so  that  once 
sorrowful  new  comer  was  named.)  I  need 
not  say,  that  mr  passion  for  her  was  hourly 
increasing.  The  more  light-hearted  and 
happy  she  appeared,  the  more  I  loved  her  s 
as  at  first  from  sympathy,  so  now  from  con- 
trast, which  is  itself  a  stranger  sympathy. 
How  beautiful  she  seemed !  What  a 
living  vision  of  joy  !  How  her  merry 
kuffh  embraced  me,  and  remained  with  me, 
and  haunted  me,  sleeping  and  waking.  My 
own  wretchedness  was  forgotten  in  the  know- 
ledge of  her  h^piness. 

'<  At  length  the  vacation  came  ;  and 
boys  and  gtrls  were  dispersed  to  their  se- 
veral homes.  My  welcome  home  was 
always  a  kind  one,  and  this  time  kinder  than 
ever,  so  fiivourable  was  the  master's  account 
of  me  ;  such  a  prodigy  of  genius  and  in- 
dustry did  all  unite  in  representing  me. 
My  father's  pride  in  me  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. He  looked  on  me  as  already  sure 
of  a  bbhopric,  at  least,  if  not  of  the  primacy 
of  England,  and,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart, 
had  a  clerical  dress  made  for  me,  after  the 
fashion  which  still  lingered  in  parts  of  the 
country,  though  banished  from  the  more 
civilized  cities.  You  may  imagine,  that  in 
a  black  coat  and  waistcoat,  with  knee- 
breeches,  and  stockings  of  the  same  sombre 
hue,  I  looked  ten  times  more  ridiculous  than 
ever  I  had  done  before. 

"  In  the  midst  of  all  this  triumph,  I  con- 
tinued sad  and  thoughtfuL  I  was  much 
less  bashful  than  formerly;  the  respect 
pud  me  in  my  own  circle  put  me  more  at 
my  ease.  But  I  no  longer  saw  Jane ;  I  had 
no  play-hour  to  look  forward  to,  and  back 
to,  with  hope  and  gratitude.  My  father 
could  not  conceive  wUi  eil^  mei  and  by 


the  wtLj  of  amusing  his  learned  darling, 
and  being  also  desirous  to  show  me  off  to 
his  frien£  there,  he  took  me  up  to  London. 

**  There  my  troubles  commenced  agun. 
The  immense  crowds  which  thronged  the 
streets  filled  me  with  unspeakable  dismay. 
I  fancied  they  were  all  laughing  at  my  ex- 
traordinary garb,  as  certunly  manv  of  them 
were.  The  boys,  especially,  made  it  their 
practice  to  stop  to  look  after,  and  some- 
times to  salute  with  shouts  of  derision,  the 
fatthy  travesty  of  a  parson.  Nay,  worst  of  all, 
two  or  three  days  after  our  arrival,  we  were 
standing  at  the  comer  of  Regent-street, 
waiting  until  some  carriages  passed,  when 
in  one  of  them  I  recognised  my  little  god- 
dess, looking  happier  than  I  had  ever  seen 
her.  She,  too,  was  enjoying  her  vacation. 
At  this  sight  I  forgot  myself  entirely,  and 
cried  out — Jane!  Jane!  till  I  drew  her 
attention  towards  me.  Whether  my  know- 
ing her  name  gave  her  any  surprise,  I  csn- 
not  say ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  turned  her 
eyes  upon  me,  than  she  burst  into  a  louder 
laugh  than  ever  I  had  heard  from  her  be- 
fore, and  cried,  *  Oh !  papa !  look  at  that 
funny  boy  ;*  and  her  papa  laughed  too ; 
while  their  coachman,  taking  advantage  of 
an  opening  in  the  crowd,  drove  the  carriage 
so  near,  as  to  splash  me  from  head  to  foot. 

**  £xcept  the  day  that  I  entered  school, 
I  never  felt  so  discomfited.  To  be  ridi- 
culous to  all  the  world  was  nothing,  in  com- 
parison with  my  thus  presenting  myself  lo 
the  queen  of  my  affections,  and  meeting 
with  such  a  reception.  I  did  not  recover 
it  for  the  rest  uf  the  vacation. 

"  I  returned  to  school,  with  a  joy  which 
I  could  not  dissemble.  After  all  my  re- 
buffs, I  was  well  content  to  purchase  mj 
one  hour  of  joy,  with  the  remainder  hours 
of  loneliness  and  persecution.  Again  I 
monnted  my  pyramid ;  again  I  gazed  and 
listened.  Jane  was  there  again,  but  could 
not  see  me  to  laugh  at  me.  And  thus, 
with  intervak  of  vacation,  passed  away  seve- 
ral years  of  my  life,  in  which  I  made  my- 
self a  first-rate  cUssical  schoLsff,  and  no 
ordinary  proficient  in  science  aud  general 
literature.  My  father's  means  were  more 
limited  than  they  had  been  some  years 
previously,  and  as  he  could  not  afford  to 
send  me  to  the  University,  I  was  on  the 
point  of  accepting  the  place  of  second 
master,  which  was  vacant  in  the  school 
where  I  had  been  educated,  and  for  whicli 
I  was  perfectly  qualified,  (I  must  not  omit 
to  mention,  that  Jane  was  still  at  school, 
and  was  one  bduceiment  to  iny  stationing 
myself  in  the  scene  of  my  early  miseries,) 
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when  an  incident  occurred,  which  deranged 
all  my  projects*  For,  as  yon  French  say, 
L*homme  propote  ei  Dieu  disposed 

<«  Are  we  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  T 
interrupted  I* 

**  ExacUyy'*  answered  BlundeL 

**  A  glan  of  punch  then.    It  will  giro 


you  courage  to  detail  the  awful  sufferings 
what  I  perceive  to  be  in  store  for  you." 

Blundel  blushed,,  and  sighed,  and  swal- 
lowed his  glass  of  punch,  andthen  recom- 
menced as  follows. 

{To  he  condudedin  our  next.) 


PUBLIC    INSTITUTIONS. 

Evert  day  brings  us  cheering  evidence,  that  Irishmen  are  at  length  beginning  seriously 
to  take  to  heart,  and  exemplify  in  practice,  that  lesson  which,  above  all,  they  needed  to 
learn.  Progress  in  science  and  art  is  a  good  thiog ;  but  progress  in  mutual  co-operation, 
irrespective  of  creed  or  piirty,  is  a  better  thinff.  As  party-spirit,  the  bane  of  our  country, 
is  an  evil  constantly  reproducing  itself:  so  the  kindness  and  forbearance,  which  it  is 
impossible  for  men,  who  act  together  in  pursuit  of  a  common  object,  not  to  feel  and  prac- 
tise towards  each  other,  are  benefits  whose  increase  is  perpetuaL  We  have  been  so  long 
taught  to  hate,  that  we  cannot  be  expected  all  at  once  to  love  each  other  as  we  ought. 
But  the  day  is  long ;  there  are  four- and-t went y  hours  in  it.  If  we  would  only  set  apart 
one  hour  a  day  for  hating,  (rather  more  than  we  spend  in  prayer,)  and  employ  the  re- 
maining three-and-twenty  in  labouring  with  our  united  energies  for  what  all  allow  to  be 
the  common  good,  in  ten  years  the  face  of  our  country  would  be  changed,  as  centuries  of 
mere  political  strife  will  never  change  it.  If  England  be  at  this  day  a  prosperous  country, 
which,  in  many  respects,  she  is,  it  is  not  because  of  the  antagonism  of  party  contention, 
in  which,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  the  shuttle-cock  of  place  and  authority  has  been 
bandied  to  and  fro,  but  rather  because,  outside  the  great  political  arenas  of  the 
parliament-house  and  the  pot-house.  Englishmen  forgot  their  quarrels,  and  worked 
together  for  the  common  good  of  all,  and  the  glory  of  their  country.  If  the  suf- 
ferings of  Ireland  are  ever  to  cease ;  if  employment,  education,  and  contentment 
are  ever  to  shed  their  blessings  through  the  Und;  if  the  untold  riches,  spiritual  and 
material,  which  God  gave  us,  not  that  we  should  waste  them,  are  ever  to  be  applied  to 
the  great  and  glorious  objects  for  which  they  were  intended,  it  is  thus  it  is  to  be  done, 
and  not  otherwise.  The  success  of  the  most  honest  and  enlightened  political  party, 
whichever  may  deserve  that  praise,  can  be  of  but  little  permanent  benefit,  if  this  lesson 
be  not  learneo,  or.  if  it  smooth  not  the  way  for  teaching  it.  Looking  with  no  common 
inteiiest  on  everything  which  tends  to  realise  this  great  purpose,  we  are  glad  to  have  it  in 
our  power  to  introduce  to  our  readers,  in  the  same  month,  three  several  institutions, 
recently  founded,  which,  we  trust,  are  but  the  forerunners  of  many  such,  in  every  branch 
of  art  and  industry,  and  every  part  of  the  country. 

THS  MBGHAinCS'  XBISTITUTX. 


Reai>e«,  are  yon  a  member  of  the  Mecha- 
nics* Institute  ?  If  not,  why  ?  Is  it,  that 
having  studied  their  objects  and  influence, 
you  discountenance  their  progress,  upon 
principle;  or  that  never  having  thought  upon 
the  subject  at  all,  you  walk  every  day  from 
Dame-street  to  Castle-street  looking  upon 
the  Exchange  with  a  sigh  over  the  inaus- 
trial  insignificance  of  our  city,  or  a  glance 
of  admiration  at  its  architectural  beauty, 
and  vacantlv  read  the  words  Dublin  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  upon  the  placards,  without 
its  having  ever  induced  you  to  go  in,  and 
look  about  you. 
We  wish  to  induce  yoo  to  go  iui  and  see 


if  its  objects  be  worthy  of  your  support. 
But  it  will  not  do  to  go  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  the  rooms  are  almost  tenantless ; 
if  you  wish  to  meet  the  members  in  the 
day  time,  you  must  go  to  Mallet's,  or  Ro« 
binson's,  or  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  Ofiice 
in  the  Park,  or  navimte  through  the  dila- 
pidated streets  of  the  liberty.  Sitting  at  the 
tabinet  loom,  or  toiling  over  the  iron 
furnace  or  the  anvil,  reckoning  and  check- 
ing off  items  in  the  merchant's  office,  earn- 
ing, according  to  the  wise  dispensation  of 
Proridence,  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
their  duly  bread,  are  the  members  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute.    There  is  not  an  idle 
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member  in  the  body,  except  those  who  are 
•idle  in  spite  of  themselves,  who  are  forced 
to  be  idle  from  the  culpable  thoughtlessness 
of  the  class  above  them,  who  will  buy  any 
article,  no  matter  how  bad,  provided  it  be 
not  of  home  production — who  actually  make 
it  necessary  for  the  success  of  a  branch  of 
manufacture  in  Dublin,  that  the  fact  of  its 
being  Irish  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
concealed. 

Go  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  the 
evening.  Is  there  a  lecture?  Or  a  ge- 
neral meeting  of  the  body  to  arrange  busi- 
ness ?  The  large  room  fronting  Parliament- 
street  is  crowded.  Working  men,  the  stamp 
of  the  shop  upon  them,  fill  the  benches  ;  if 
it  be  lecture  night,  their  wives,  their 
sisters,  their  children  have  accompanied 
them.  The  discourse  is  upon  the  steam- 
engine.  See  that  intelligent  group  at  the 
fire-plac^,  with  white  jackets,  they  belong 
to  the  Kingstown  railway  ;  they  whisper  to 
one  another — they  now  for  the  first  time 
perfectly  understand  the  theory  of  that 
mechanism  which  it  is  their  trade  to  go- 
vern ;  no  little  accident  causing  the  loss 
of  a  dozen  lives,  can  occur  from  neglect 
or  ignorance  to  a  locomotive  under  their 
care.  They  understand  what  they  are 
about — so  much  for  being  members  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute. 

But  the  evening  business  is  to  revise 
some  regulations.  The  original  law  was, 
that  only  yearly  members  who  paid  ten 
shillings  in  a  lump  could  be  on  the  managing 
committee.  Eligibility  to  the  highest  of- 
fices in  the  Institute  for  ten  shillings  a-y ear. 
A  gentleman  who  goes  in  says  to  a  work- 
man who  is  next  him,  "  Perfectly  right  to 
change  that,  quite  too  low  a  qualification.'' 
The  other  smiles,  and  says  respectfully 
enough,  '*  You  are  not  in  the  habit  of  mixing 
with,  or  talking  to  working  men."  "  Oh,  of 
course  not,"  says  the  other.  The  law  is 
altered  ;  quarterly  members,  provided  they 
shall  have  been  six  months  on  the  roll,  are 
made  eligible.  The  Institute  becomes 
strictly  self-governed.  But  what  arguments 
did  the  speakers  use  on  each  side  of  the 
discussion  ?  did  one  party  wish  to  keep  the 
other  out  ?  Where  were  those  men,  the 
luminaries  of  our  social  circles,  and  the 
glories  of  a  public  meeting,  whose  mission 
upon  earth  is  to  make  men  hate  each  other 
for  imetaphysical  distinctions  of  belief — to 
barst  aiunder  every  tie  which  similarity  of 
feeling,  which  love  of  country  and  desire 
for  truth  tend  to  excite  within  us.  They 
were  not  there.  They  are  not  members. 
The  Institute  does  not  answer  them.     The 


married  man  who  returns  from  woik  to  take 
his  poor  but  hanpy  meal,  and  dresses  as  well 
as  his  means  allow,  to  bring  his  wife  to  the 
lecture  of .  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and 
who  takes  home  from  the  library  good  books 
for  his  family  to  read  ;  the  unmarried 
workman,  who  forsakes  the  uproar  and  bru- 
tality of  the  public-house,  to  read  in  the 
evenings  on  those  subjects  which  tend  to 
improve  him  in  his  business,  cannot  be 
regular  attendants  in  the  political  arenas. 
Men  living  near  each  other,  working 
in  the  same  shop,  and  reading  in  the  same 
book,  cannot  become  savagely  hostile,  when 
having  chatted  about  the  means  they  had 
learned  the  night  before  for  bettering  their 
mode  of  working,  they  shake  hands  at  the 
corner  of  Mecklinburgh-street,  and  pass 
right  and  left  to  their  respective  places  of 
divine  worship. 

But  there  is  nothing  going  on  in  the 
large    room,    it     is,  a     vacant     night^^ 
Pass  into   the  reading-room.      The  loug 
tables   are   covered   with   periodicab   and 
pamphlets.     "  Information  for  the  People," 
"  Chambers'  Journal,"  «*  Penny  Magazine," 
"  Civil  Engineer's   Journal,"    "  Mechanics' 
Magazine,*' "  Railway  and  Mining  Journals." 
There  are  lighter  books.  "  Bentley,"  "  The 
New  Monthly,"  «*  Nickleby."     But  are  all 
those  well-dressed,  respectable  young  men, 
who  crowd  the  tables,  mere  workmen  ?  They 
are.     They   have  the  proper  pride  of  ap- 
pearing well   at  the  room  in  the  evening. 
They  also  can  dress  for  an  evening  party, 
for  th^  acquisition  of  knowledge,  not  for 
the  false  dust -raising  whirlwind  of  waltzing 
and  ices.   The  register's  desk  is  surrounded 
by  a  mass  of  men,   who   exchange  books 
at  the   lending  library.     Is  it  Jack  Shep- 
pard,  or  Lady  Blessington's  last  novel  they 
enquire  for.       Alas !  in  Dublin  we  are  be- 
hind the  world  ;  at  least,  we  poor  members 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  cannot  appre- 
ciate the  poetry  of  disgusting  vice.     Ure*a 
Dictionary   of  Arts,  a  work  of  reference, 
not  lent  out,  you'll  find  it   on  the  tables. 
History ;  biography,  not  the  *'  Newgate  Ca* 
lendar,"*  in   the  shape  of  highwaymen   or 
heroes,  but  of  Watt,  oi  Hargrave,  of  Ark- 
wright,  of  Pepin,  of  Jacquard,  of  Guioaud; 
^*  Lardner's  Steam  Engine ;"  a  choice  col- 
lection of  fiction  too,  those  which  time  has 
shown  to  be  sound  and  good;  for  the  mem* 
bers  change  from  chemistry  to  Guy  Man- 
Bering  ;  and  there  must  ako  be  reading 
for  the  families  of  the  nftembers.   The  crowd 
increases,  come  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room.       What  hum  of  voices  is    that  ? 
Come  throu|h  this  little  door— «  MwU  room ; 
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it  is  the  geometrieal  dus rooin,Mr.  Herrtage, 
the  master,  is  instructing  a  room  full  of  young 
men,  apprentices  to  steam-engine  makers, 
in  elementary  mathematics  ;  that  is  better 
than  the  rule-of-thumb  work*  Up  stairs 
again — a  room  covered  with  architectural 
drawings,  and  a  mass  of  students  copying 
them  ;  also,  drawings  of  machinery.  This 
is  Mr*  Cairnes'  room ;  the  drawing  class. 

But  it  b  late  ;  well,  come  to  us  again — 
inspect  us  again  and  again,  do  not  give  us 
a  shilling  until  you  can  honestly  wish  us 
success.  When  yott  can  go  with  us,  you 
are  a  member  for  two-and*sizpence  a  quar- 
ter, and  we  will  take  as  much  more  from 
you,  as  your  means  and  inclinations  prompt 
you  to  give,  as  a  donation  ;  any  spare  books 
you  have,  not  religious  or  political,  we  will 
be  most  thankful  to  accept. 

But  do  net  let  the  first  impression  of  a 
well-filled  lecture  or  reading  room  hurry 
you  into  giving  us  half-a-crown.  Think 
what  you  are  about*  We  wish  to  ask  you  some 
questions  ?  Do  you  wish  to  have  Irish  work- 
men prudent,  inielligent,  and  steady  as  the 
workmen  of  other  countries,  whilst  in 
energy  and  activity  of  mind,  they  still  keep 
before  them  ?  If  so,  take  them  from  the 
ale-house,  give  them  proper  pride  of  su- 
perior knowledge,  give  them,  above  all, 
hopes  of  rising,  give  them  books,  give  them 
lectures,  support  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 
Do  you  wish  to  improve  the  manufactures 
of  our  country  ;  to  benefit  its  commerce, 
to  infuse  a  new  spirit  of  life,  of  energy  and 
happiness  into  the  ruined  and  unhealthy 
households  of  our  population  ?  If  so,  be 
not  ashamed  to  have  boots  of  Irish  leather, 
or  waistcoats  of  Irish  tabinet  or  velvet.  Do 
not  force  our  printed  cottons  to  go  to 
England,  and  come  back  again  wisely 
marked,  before  they  can  be  sold  in  Dublin ; 
give  to  the  workman  the  education  which 
may  fit  him  for  understanding  and  improv- 
ing the  processes  in  his  trade,  and  for  rising 
to  be  himself  an  employer  and  a  manufac- 
turer. Tell  him,  that  the  deserving  Irish 
workman  will  meet  with  support  from  Irish- 
men ;  assist  him  in  his  progress  by  joining 
the  Mechanics' Institute. 

But  there  is  another  side.  An  eminent 
and  scientific  manufacturer  in  Dublin  has 
declared  education  to  be  of  no  use  to  a  work* 


He  would  as  soon  have  in  unedu*' 
cated  as  an  educated  workman.  Tha 
workman  is  a  machine,  a  bad  machine, 
because  liable  to  go  out  of  order  and  astray^ 
and,  consequently,  to  be  got  rid  of  and  re- 
placed by  more  manageable  masses  of  iron 
as  soon  as  possible.  That  is  all  very  fine 
for  the  manufacturer,  but  is  that  the  opinion 
of  the  workman  ?  What  is  he  to  do  when 
turned  adrift  ?  If  he  knows  nothing  but 
the  sleight-of-hand  turn  necessary  for  a 
particular  cut,  he  must  starve  ;  but  if  he 
knows  principles,  he  takes  up  another  and 
a  better  branch  of  operations.  Let  these 
living  machines,  therefore,  consider  how 
they  can  avoid  the  misery  of  being  turned 
out  of  their  work  by  these  improved  iron 
machines,  and  not  knowing  where  to  turn 
their  heads.  Let  a  man  look  upon  his 
family,  and  say  to  himself,  I  get  my  wages 
for  a  particular  operation  ;  if  a  machine  be 
now  invented  for  doing  that,  how  should  I 
be  off ;  I  should  starve  if  I  had  learned  no- 
thing else  ;  I  will  learn  the  principles  of  my 
trade  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  then 
I  can  either  retreat  to  as  good  a  position 
before  the  machine ;  or,  I  can  understand  its 
action,  and  I  shall  be  employed  to  go- 
vern if. 

Now,  friend,  that  we  have  asked  to 
join  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  you  are  edu- 
cated— ^you  know  that  machinery  is  pro- 
gressive— that  year  after  year  human  labour 
is^  driven  into  narrower  limits — and  that, 
even  in  enlightened  England,  social  exis« 
tence  had  been  endangered  by  the  crash 
between  the  starving  workman  and  the 
machine  by  which  he  has  been  supplanted. 
When  we  have  manufactures  in  Ireland, 
we  must  have  also  machinery ;  will  you 
help  the  workman  to  escape  the  hard  fate  to 
which  he  is  otherwise  inevitably  doomed  ? 
Will  you  enable  him  to  acquire  knowledge 
which  will  make  "him  an  intelligent  man, 
a  proper  member  of  society,  a  prudent 
lather,  a  kin^  and  domestic  husband  ?  Will 
you  try  to  raise  him  above  machines,  to 
enable  him  to  be  the  master  of  those  iron 
hands,  within  the  grasp  of  which  he  must 
otherwise  be  crushed  ?  Will  you,  by  ex- 
ample, by  subscription,  by  heart  and  hand, 
encourage  Irishmen  to  improve?  Will 
you  join  the  Mechanics'  Institute  ? 


THE  INSTITUTE  OP  ARCHITECTS. 


If  hitherto  we  have  lacked  the  proficiency, 
or  the  veal  for  sculpture  and  painting,  which 
other  comtries  are  accustomed  to  boast, 
we  have  no  cause  to  feel  hnmbly  of  our 


national  architecture*  Like  our  music, 
and  our  creative  school  of  fiction,  it  is  one  of 
those  things  that  tend  to  ke^  up  the  sinking 
spirit  of  ourpeople.    'Tis  a  something  to 
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glory  iii»  to  fed  more  of  manhood  by 
soa  of ;  something  to  redeem,  to  cheer«  to 
stimulate — an  unmixed  good*  Architec- 
ture, and  the  lo?e  of  it,  is  essentially  a 
popular  sympathy  in  Ireland.  Go  into  a 
crowd  of  chance's  mingling,  who  watch  with 
upraised  eye,  the  gradual  pnrfecting  of  some 
noble  edifice,  and  listen  to  their  talL 
They  look  as  if  they  were  taking  the  good 
out  of  it«  They  dispute  as  to  the  degree 
of  pre-eminence  it  will  *<  be  allowed"  to 
hold,  by  (that  infallible  critic)  "  erery- 
body."  From  the  lowest  deep  of  our  com- 
passion do  we  pity  that  poor  scoundrel,  be  he 
right  honourable,  or  wnat  he  may,  who  will 
not  dwell  upon  his  step,  to  listen  to  such 
talk,  or  who  listens  but  to  sneer.  Edu- 
cated idiot !  what  does  he  suppose  carved 
blocks  are  column-iated,  or  pilaster-ed  up 
on  high  for  ?  To  serve  as  bull's  eye 
targets  for  his  caril  shooting?  Pooh — ^if 
that  were  all,  we  might  as  weU  live  in  brick 
dens  all  of  a  sixe,  say  our  prayers  in  a  barn, 
and  hold  our  courts  of  justice  in  a  yard. 

But  fine  buildings  have  a  true  and 
an  abiding  use,  very  little  akin  to  the 
whim  of  the  dilettanti  few.  They  are 
great  ideas— bodied  forth  immortally  in 
presence  of  the  multitude  ;  and  whether 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  busy  noon,  or 
the  clear  silence  of  the  dawn,  or  in  that 
holier  time,  when  dusk  gathers  down  upon 
the  earth,  they  are  teachers  of  the  people,^ 
tellers  of  a  part  of  the  great  truth  that  b 
within  us,— monitors  of  endurance,  isola- 
tion, power— -of  all  that  is  not  fleeting  and 
unstable. 

A  love  for  splendid  works  of  architec- 
ture is  a  good  sign  of  a  people  ;  and  its  op- 
posite a  bad  one.  The  Italian,  soul -sick 
of  the  fretful  misery  around  him,  turns  to 
the  wounded  but  still  breathing  monuments 
of  past  times  s  and  while  they  tell  him  what 
his  country  once  was,  he  dreams  of  what 
she  might  again  be.  Were  Austria  wise, 
she  would  pull  down  the  rebel  remnants  of 
old  Rome.  There  they  stand  defying 
tyranny  and  time,  their  naked  heads  un- 
bowed by  the  buffetting  of  a  thousand 
storms,  and  seeming  to  tSk  heaven  mourn- 
fully, how  lonff  ? 

In  every  clime  and  age  it  has  been  the 
same.  The  progress  of  architecture  in  a 
country  is  the  symbol-history  of  its  hie. 
Civilization  cannot  take  up  its  abode  among 
a  people,  without  betraying  its  influence  in 
the  arts.  A  spiritual  worship  seeks  in- 
stinctively to  render  the  favounte  places  of 
its  homage  like  itself,  spacious—beauti- 
fiil.^annonious«-high.     And  liberty  has 
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shown  its  origin  in  nothing  more»  than  the 
spirit  of  beauty  and  of  mndeur,  wherewith 
it  loves  to  rear  its  hails.  Compare  Paris 
since  1789»  with  Paris  of  to-day  ;  and  com- 
pare— ^we  can  afford  to  say  it  proudly^ 
compare  our  own  metropolis,  with  what  we 
can  easily  imagine  Dublin  must  have  been 
a  century  ago,  before  the  Custom  House 
was  built,  or  the  Four  Courts,  the  Exchange, 
the  Post  Office,  the  Rotunda,  or  that 
magnificent  pile  where  Ireland,  for  the  fint 
time  in  five  hundred  years,  heard  herself 
called  by  her  proper  name.  We  have  seen 
of  the  crested  capitals  of  Europe,  not  t 
few  ;  but,  excepting  Rome  and  Paris,  we 
have  no  where  seen  any  such  class  of  such 
public  edifices,  as  these  our  own. 

It  is  of  great  use  too,  that  we  should  besr 
in  mind,  how  many  of  these  magnificent 
structures  are  wholly  the  production  of  na- 
tive genius.  The  Post  Office,  the  Castle 
Chapel,  Nelson's  Monument,  and  Saint 
George's  Church,  were  designed  by  the 
late  Francis  Johnston,  whose  munificence 
in  founding  the  Academy  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  is  well  known.  The  Rotunda 
was  designed  by  his  brother.  These 
are  gone  from  us,  as  is  also  he  by  whom 
the  Exchange — the  most  perfect,  per- 
haps, of  all  our  national  edifices— wss 
created.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Cooley  ; 
and  in  its  chill  and  now  vacant  aisles,  presents 
the  most  touching  contrast  of  the  present 
and  the  past,  which  is  to  be  found  amongst 
us.  We  nave  named  these,  not  as  excluding 
the  many,  who  like  Boaden,  and  Semple, 
and  William  Morison,  contributed  their 
full  share  to  the  trophies  of  architectural 
taste  and  skill  among  a  people,  who  have 
certainly  received  less  encouragement,  and 
enjoyed  fewer  opportunities  that  any  in 
Europe. 

Nor  are  their  places  unsupplied*  The 
Church  of  the  Conception,  whose  comple- 
tion will  add  another  splendid  item  to  our 
catalogue,  is  the  work  originally  of  Mr.  J. 
Taylor ;  the  College  of  Suigeons  was 
raised  to  its  present  form  by  Mr,  W. 
Murray ;  the  new  Kin^s-bridge,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  park,  is  from  a  design  by 
Mr.  Papworth  ;  and  if  we  extend  our  sur^ 
vey  beyond  the  precincts  of  our  city,  we 
shall  find  in  the  ctiaste  and  noble  structures 
of  Shelton  Abbey,  Ballyfin  House,  and 
several  others,  reason  to  oe  proud  that  we 
are  the  countrymen  of  Morison. 

We  cheerfully  acknowledge  the  obliga- 
tion due  to  Gandon  and  Chambers,  toe 
only  Englishmen  whose  works  in  Ireland 
recur  to  our  recollection  just  now.  The  Cus- 
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torn  House,  and  the  Four  Courts  are  by 
Gandon.  The  former  owes  not  a  little  of 
its  just  celebrity  to  those  details,  which  the 
originality  of  Smith  lent  to  its  completion. 
Were  they  anywhere  else,  the  symbolic 
figures  and  embellishments,  that  are  thrown 
away  upon  the  Custom  House  of  Dublin, 
would  have  made  poor  Smith's  name  famous 
enough ;  but  the  curse  of  Swift  was  upon 
him — to  have  been  born,  and  to  have  lived, 
and  to  have  worked — only  in  Ireland. 

As  for  the  Four  Courts,  its  exterior  is 
beyond  the  power  of  blunderers  to  mar. 
But  for  the  interior,  which,  indeed,  was 
never  finished  as  it  should  have  been, 
we  daily  tremble.  The  gas-woman  whom 
we  have  recently  been  scandalised  to 
see  established  in  the  centre  of  the 
Hall,  is  below  all  comment  of  a  critical 
kind.  As  soon  as  taste  shall  re-open  her 
tribunal,  however,  we  may  hope  to  see  this 
clumsy  production  presented  as  a  nuisance, 
and  something  not  absolutely  ugly  or  de- 
formed placed  in  its  stead.  But  what  hope 
is  there  for  us,  if  such  wholesale  deformity 
is  to  overspread  the  rest  of  the  interior,  as 
the  new  Library  presents  ?  Verily,  it 
makes  us  sad,  till  in  very  ridicule  it 
makes  us  gay.  Such  an  attempt  has 
seldom  been  made,  to  apply  scagliola 
and  plaster  of  Paris  to  the  design  of  a  big 
baby  house — such  as  for  seven-and-sixpence, 
silly  mothers  buy  for  pouting  children,  in 
the  vain  expectation,  that  its  big  red  sides, 
and  real  glass  windows,  will  please  after 
three  times  looking  at.  Seriously  speaking, 
it  is  the  worst  thing  in  use,  in  look,  in  pro- 
portion^  in  every  respect,  that  we  have  ever 


had  the  misfortune  to  behold.  One  huge 
window  arrests  attention  at  first  entering ; 
and,  as  though  a  huge  window  were  not 
hideous  enough  at  all  times,  it  is  placed 
near  the  ground,  instead  of  being  near  the 
ceiling,  whence  the  light  might  come  in  un- 
interruptedly. Large  staring  eyes  are  no 
great  ornament,  in  any  district  of  human 
physiognomy  ;  but  in  all  nature's  pranks,  we 
never  heard  of  her  sticking  the  eyes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cheeks,  instead  of  at  the  top  of 
them.  Anything  so  idealess,  unmeaning,  and 
paltry  for  the  sum  it  cost,  and  the  use  it 
was  intended  for,  we  never  saw ;  always  ex- 
cepting the  square-rigged  flotilla,  in  Biarl- 
borough-street,  which  is  miscalled  the 
office — ^it  should  be  the  offices— of  Edu- 
cation. It  is  some  comfort,  that  neither  of 
these  barbarities  were  perpetrated  by  an 
Irishman. 

Surely  it  was  time  to  have  an  Institute 
of  Architects,  to  stem  the  influx  of  bad 
taste,  whereby  our  well-earned  reputation 
has  lately  been  threatened  to  be  swamped. 
Right  glad  we  are  to  see  our  friends,  the 
native  architects  of  Ireland,  worthy  suc- 
cessors of  the  great  and  good  men,  whose 
productions  beautify  our  land,  JForming 
themselves  into  a  regular  society,  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  culture  of  their  glorious  art.  We 
know  as  yet  but  little  of  their  regulations  ; 
but  we  rejoice  that  their  first  steps  to  or- 
ganization are  begun.  Tis  a  good  sign; 
one  that  makes  us  glad.  We  will  return  to 
the  subject,  when  a  fitting  opportunity 
shall  present  itself. 


THB  ART  UNION. 


Among  the  many  evidences  of  a  reviving 
spirit  of  nationality,  which  are  becoming 
from  day  to  day  apparent  in  Ireland,  we 
know  of  none  which  has  cheered  us  more, 
than  the  formation  of  the  Irish  Art  Union, 
which  we  purpose  briefly  to  introduce  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers. 

To  France  is  due  the  merit  of  originating 
associations  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts,  but  art  unions,  now  so  popular  and 
successful,  owe  their  origin  to  Germany, 
which  seems  destined  to  take  the  lead  in 
everything  tending  to  refine  and  elevate 
our  nature.  Wealth  is  more  evenly  divided 
in  Germany  than  with  us,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  called,  in  the  political  economist's  sense 
of  the  word,  a  richer  country  than  Ireland; 
but  though  not  rich  in  that  sense,  every 
peasant  in  it  partakes  not  only  of  the  ne- 
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cessaries  but  of  the  elegancies  of  life  : 
music  sheds  its  mellowing  tones  as  purely  in 
the  hut  as' in  the  "  salon,**  and  Art  meets  a 
refined  critic  in  the  peasant  as  well  as  the 
peer.  'Midst  such  a  population,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  the  fine  arts  have  always  met  a 
due  encouragement;  nevertheless,  Ger- 
many found  it  necessary  to  form  art  unions, 
in  order  to  continue  its  fostering  care  of 
them,  even  though  a  Medici  reigned  at 
Munich,  and  there  Vere  not  a  few  Maece- 
nases throughout  the  land.  What  in  Ger- 
many was  wished  to  be  continued,  we  have 
to  create ;  it  is  our  purpose  to  show  that  no 
method  has  ever  been  proposed,  so  effectual 
for  the  purpose,  as  the  Art  Union  now  in 
course  of  formation. 

An  extract  from  the  prospectus  of  the 
Society  will  best  show  what  the  Art  Union 
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iS)  and  br  what  means  it  proposes  ta  ciinry 
out  its  objects  :^^ 

^^  It  is  proposed  that  a  sooiety  be  Ivinp^ediately 
established,  to  be  called  '  The  Roi/al  Irish  Art 
Vnion^  or  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts  in  IreiatuC  *y  the  Purchase  and  i>iffn* 
9im  ofth0  fVorksofthe  Living  Artists^  to  consist 
of  members  subscribing  at  least  Ooe  Pound  per 
annum  each. 

"  The  funds  thus  arising,  after  the  necessary  de- 
ductions for  current  expenses,  to  be  laid  out  by  a 
eompetent  committee  in  the  purchase  of  prizo 
works  by  living  artists,  exhibited  in  Ireland,  which 
are  to  be  disposed  of  by  lot  among  the  subscribers, 

"  Thus,  at  a  trifling  expense,  every  member, 
besides  a  fair  chance  of  becoming  possessed  of 
some  valuable  work  of  merit,  will  have  the  accom- 
panying gratification  not  only  of  euconrnging  in- 
dustry, but  of  giring  an  impetus  to  originality  and 
genius-^^  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished* 
in  this  country,  where  what  little  patronage  at  pre- 
sent given  to  the  arts  in  almost  entirely  confined  to 
portraits  and  bnstsi,  and  that  often  dealt  out  more 
with  a  view  to  engage  the  cheapest  contractor,  than 
to  employ  the  artist  of  real  talent. 

**  The  above  plan,  which  recommemls  itself  so 
strongly  by  its  simplicity,  has  the  additional  ad« 
vantage  of  having  been  already  repeatedly  tried, 
and  Its  efficiency  fully  proved. 

Such  is  the  plan*  Let  us  now  inquire, 
what  success  has  hitherto  attended  attempts 
of  this  nature,  what  have  they  achieved, 
that  give  the  originators  of  this  patriotic 
association  a  chance  of  succeeding  in  Ire- 
land ? 

In  the  Berlin  Art  Union,  which  was  one  of 
the  first  founded,  though  the  annual  sub- 
scription amounts  to  but  fifteen  shillings 
a-year  from  each  individual*  an  income  of 
\200L  per  annum  is  exoended  in  the  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  works  of  art,  and 
this  while  there  are  eight  other  smaller  art 
unions  in  the  Prussian  dominions  ;  the  po- 
pulation of  which,  let  it  be  recollected,  is 
not  more  than  one-half  greater  than  that 
of  Ireland ;  Hanover,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 
Wurtemburghs  have  followed  this  example 
with  equal  success.  But  it  is  in  Scotland 
that  this  principle  has  achieved  its  greatest 
triumph,  and  it  is  the  case  of  Scotland  which 
aSbrds  the  fedrest  analogy  for  us  to  judge 
from. 

In  1833,  the  Council  of  the  Scottish 
Academy  issued  its  sixth  report;  they 
therein  lamented  the  small  extent  of  the 
sales  which  had  of  late  years  been  effected 
at  their  annual  exhibitions,  and  took  oc- 
casion to  observe,  that  unless  means  were 
taken  by  the  friends  of  art  to  afford  more 
efficient  support,  <*the  artists  who  now  de- 
vote themselves  with  enthusiasm  to  the  pro- 
duction of  works  of  a  higher  class,  will 
either  engage  in  less  precarious  walks  of 
their  profession,  or  send  the  fruits  of  their 
akiU  to  QioTQ  oertAin  oaarta  for  theur  dis- 


posal. In  either  ease  the  same  interest, 
and  consequently  the  same  success,  will  not 
attach  to  the  Edinburgh  cxhibhions ;  and 
the  progress  of  a  national  school  of  design, 
worthy  of  the  name,  will  be  checked  and 
retarded." 

This  appeal  was  nobly  responded  to.    In 
December,  1834,  "The  Association  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland**  was 
established.     During  the  first  year  700/. 
was  subscribed,  and  the  sale  of  pictures  at 
the  exhibition  increased  from  300/,|  which 
it  had  been  the  year  before,  to  1200i.  The 
next  year  1300/.  was  subscribed,  the  sales  at 
exhibition  still  increasing.     The  third  year 
2000/.  subscription.     The  fourth    3000/, 
and  the  sales  from   that   year's   exhibition 
exceeded  3000/.  or  ten  tim^s  their  amount 
prior  to  the  establishment  (^  the  wtsociation. 
We  have  now  before  us  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  management  of  the  Scotch 
Association  for  the  year  1839»  when  it  ap- 
pears that  no  less  a  sum  than   4670/.  has 
been  realized  for  this  year,  of  which  2898/. 
has  been  expended  on  the  purchase  of  ons 
HUNDRED  AND  SIX  works  of  art  for  distri- 
bution by  lot  among  the  subscribers,  inde- 
pendently of  which,  nearly  2000/-  more  was 
expended  by  private  individuals,   making  a 
total  expenditure  amongst  the  Scottish  ar- 
tists in  the  higher  branchi^s,  for  these  pur- 
chases do  not  include  portraits  or  domestic 
subjects,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  5000/. 
Independently  of  this,  1000/.  has  been  laid 
out  on  engraving  one  of  tho  prize  pictures 
of  the  previous  year  for  distribution  amoegst 
the  subscribers. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  a  new  feature  in 
Art  Unions,  introduced  by  the  Scotch 
Association,  and  requires  brief  notice. 
The  original  constitution  of  the  asso-  j 
elation  contained  this  provision — ^*^  That 
it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management,  when  thought  ad- 
visable by  them,  to  engrave  for  distribution 
among  the  subscribers  such  works  of  art  as 
may  appear  worthy  of  the  distinction, 
provided  always  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
purchases  shall  have  been  previously  made." 
In  the  second  year  the  committee  expended 
250/.  on  a  mezzotint  of  "  The  Taking  Down 
from  the  Cross,"  by  David  Scott,  S.  A., » 
copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  each 
subscriber.  Engravings  have  been  made  from 
celebrated  pictures  each  year  in  the  same 
way  ;  and  the  committee  speak  thus  in  their 
report  for  1S39  • — *'  In  proceeding  to  allude 
to  the  important  subject  of  engraving,  the 
committee  have  to  remark,  thtt  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  the  annual    dialributioo 
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among  ihe  members  of  a  print  of  the  first 
class,  executed  exclusively  for  them,  has 
contributed,  and  will  continue  to  contribute, 
most  powerfully  to  the  success  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  greatest  inducement  that  can 
be  held  out  to  subscribers,  is  the  certainty 
of  receiving  a  return  of  the  full  value  of 
their  subscription,  independent  altogether 
of  their  chance  of  obtaining  valuable 
oriirinal  works  of  art-  ♦  *  *  For  the  year 
1839—40,  the  committee  beg  to  recom- 
mend, that  Mr.  Harvey's  most  interesting 
and  impressive  picture  of  *  A  Castaway,' 
be  engraved  in  the  like  manner  on  steel, 
and  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art."  Such 
is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  this 
flourishing  society,  of  which  Scotland  may 
well  be  proud.  Turn  we  now  to  Ire- 
land. 

We  have  a  Royal  Hibernian  Academy, 
which,  were  it  to  report,  as  the  Scottish 
one  did  in  1 833,  would  have  a  far  worse 
story  to  tell,  and  a  much  stronger  necessity 
to  urge  to  the  friends  of  art  to  step  forward 
to  its  assistance.  In  the  absence  of  a  re- 
port, however,  we  have  this  melancholy 
fact  staring  us  in  the  face,  that  the  Academy 
had  no  exhibition  last  year.  What  was  the 
cause  of  this  ?  Was  it  the  want  of  native 
talent  ?  Far  from  it ;  as  in  every  other 
branch  of  intellectual  labour,  we  are  expor- 
ters of  it ;  OUT  Carews,  iDanbys,  M^Clises, 
and  Rothwells,  home-educated  and  home- 
neglected,  go  to  London  to  seek  their  re- 
gard, and  a  splendid  one  for  the  most  part 
awaits  them.  And  think  not  that  they  leave 
no  equals  behind.  Many  a  pure  and  lofty 
dreamer  throughout  the  land,  too  pore 
ind  noble  to  wade  through  the  sludge, 
spattered  with  which  the  mere  money- 
seeking  artist  arrives  at  fame  and  for- 
tune, sits  behind  his  neglected  easel, 
his  genios  cramped  by  po?erty»  and  all  bis 


efforts  rendered  impracticable  loj  wsnt  and 
despair ;  looking  forward  still  to  the  happy 
accident,  or  the  improvement  in  public  taste, 
that  may  enable  him  to  realise  the  glories 
ever  floating  round  his  imagination.     Many 
such  are  there  in  Ireland,  whom  it  requires 
but  the  mere  breath  of  encouragement  to 
foster  into  life.     Nor  is  it  on  the  obscure 
alone  we  have  to  rely;  if  we  have  parted 
with  Carew,  a  Rothwell,  and  a  M'Clise,  we 
have  many,   quite  their    equals  in  genius, 
thouj?h  not  so  widely  known  who,  despite  of 
all  difficulties,  are  fighting  their  way  to  fame; 
who,  unaided,  almost  unnoticed,  have  already 
produced  works  that  would  vie  with  the  pro^ 
ductions  of  the  most   patronized  and   re- 
nowned of  their  Scotch  or  English  brethren* 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  deem  it 
the  duty  of  every  Irishman,  in  whose  power 
it  lies,  to  come  forward  in  aid  of  this  noble 
institution.     Much  may    be  done  by  co- 
operation, if  in   the'  various  parts  of  the 
country,  individuals,  having  a  taste   for  the 
arts  themselves,  were  to  call  on  those  whom 
they  know  to  have  a  similar  taste,  and  in 
each  district  ten  or  twenty,  and  in  the  largw 
towns   more,  could  be  got  to  give  their 
subscriptions,  with  the  namber  already  ob« 
tained,  (six  hundred,)  the  work  would  go 
bravely  on.     We  should  observe,   that  in 
Scotland,  persons  sending  in  names  in  this 
way  are  appointed   honorary   secretaries^ 
and  are  allowed   peculiar   privileges;   we 
suppose    that  similar  advantages    will  be 
granted  by  the  Irish  Art  Union.     With  s 
little  exertion  of  this  kind,  the  success  of 
the  institution,  which,  nnder  any  circum- 
stances, most  ultimately  be  complete,  would 
be  as  speedy  as  it  is  destined  to  be  trium- 
phant.    We  had  intended  to  address  a  few 
words  to   the  provisional   committee,  but 
we  find  we  bave  run  out  the  space  allotted 
to  us. 
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'^ack  Sheppard.     A    Romance.     By  W. 

H.AiK8WORTa,  Esq.  With  Illustrations 

by  George  Cruikshank.  3  vob.  London, 

Bentley,  1839. 

Whether  the  number  of  thieves  and 
wrlots  in  England  is  at  present  greater,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  than  it  was 
I  century  ago,  would  be  a  statistical  inquiry 
t^f  extreme  difficulty,  and  in  which  any  ap- 
proxim&ttou  to  accuracy  would  be  altoge- 


ther hopeless.  We  will  not  enter  upon  so 
fruitless  a  discussion.  But  we  must  re- 
mark, that  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  this  change  at  least  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  hundred  years,  riz.  ; 
that  in  the  progress  of  cirilisation,  the  said 
thief-and-harlot  classes,  sharing  in  the  ge- 
neral enlightenment,have become  much  more 
polished,  and  the  likelihood  i/f  their  influen- 
cuig  literature  considerably  greater.  For  tha 
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last  thirty  or  forty  years,  there  has  heen  a  vi- 
sible tendency  to  a  transference  of  their  pa- 
tronage, from  the  halfpenny  broadside  to 
the  hdf-guinea  octavo— an  ezchange,not  im- 
politic on  their  jp^rt,  of  the  unbolted 
fiUhiness  of  the  flash  ballad,  for  the  more 
genteel  smut  of  the  fisshionable  novel,  and 
the  far  more  exquisite  and  enticing  scandal 
of  the  aristocratic  Sunday  newspaper.  In 
short,  the  predatory  classes  have  very  ge- 
nerally learned  to  read,  and  naturally  seek- 
ing the  food  congenial  to  them,  are  be- 
ginning to  affect  the  reading  market. 
Publishers,  who  are  no  fools,  however  they 
may  occasionally  stick  on  the  other  horn 
of  the  proverbial  dilemma,  are  not  unaware 
of  this ;  and  we  dare  say,  in  a  few  years, 
it  may  become  an  item  in  the  calculations  of 
a  fashionable  publisher,  how  many  hundred 
copies  of  the  new  novel  will  be  taken  off  by 
the  swell-mob  and  their  adherents,  and  how 
many  more  exported  to  Botany  Bay,  for 
the  use  of  their  exiled  associates. 

In  this  department  of  modem  literature, 
if  England  be  far  a-head  in  the  newspaper 
line,  she  is  a  good  deal  behind  in  other  re- 
spects. France  and  Germany  have  rather 
the  start  of  her  in  the  atrocities  of  book- 
making  ;  but  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour 
and  she  will  beat  them  yet.  She  is  waver- 
ing still  between  her  respect  for  the  de- 
cencies (almost  the  only  thing  she  now 
respects)  and  her  passion  for  strong  excite- 
ment ;  but,  if  the  book  before  us  may  be 
taken  as  an  augury,  blue-ruin  will  carry  the 
day,  and  many  a  literary  gin-palace  soon 
lift  its  flaunting  front  in  the  proudest  tho- 
roughfares of  the  modem  Babylon.  ,  For, 
if  the  demand  for  gin  be  greater  than  that 
for  wine,  and  the  returns  quicker,  be  sure, 
in  these  calculating  times,  the  owner  of  ca- 
pital will  vest  it  in  gin,  not  wine,  and  gild 
the  shop  where  he  trades  in  sin,  and  roof  it 
with  cedar,  till  it  rivals  the  temple  of  So- 
lomon ;  for  is  he  not  an  owner  of  capital, 
and  must  he  not  have  interest  for  his  money, 
though  the  whole  world  smart  for  it  ? 

But  it  is  not  the  robber  class  alone,  who 
manifest  an  inclination  for  such  reading. 
If  so,  the  evil  would  be  comparatively 
trivial.  In  all  ages  there  have  been  parti- 
cular portions  of  society,  which  have  had  a 
strange  attraction  for  each  other — what  we 
may  call  a  capillary  attraction,  inexplicable 
by  the  more  familiar  scientific  theories. 
There  have  always  been  castes  of  widely 
different  rank  in  the  scale  of  power  and 
precedence,  who  have  yet  seemed  mutually 
to  recognize  their  affinity,  and  see  their  own 
wants  and  desires  nurrored  in  each  other's 


pursuits  :  and  so  the  detuls  of  robber-life 
nave  been,  more  or  less,  a  favourite  ingre- 
dient in  popular  novels  and  dramas,  ^om 
the  times  of  Aleman  and  Le  Sage,  down 
to  the  present,  and  received  the  warmest 
patronage  from  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
of  the  idle.  The  classes  most  unhealthy 
from  position  and  mis-instruction,  hare 
ever  had  a  morbid  appetite  for  such  food, 
and  if,  in  these  days,  the  unhealthiness  be 
widely  spreading,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  the 
taste  for  garbage  should  also  be  everywhere 
upon  the  increase.  Of  this  unhealthiness 
the  literary  symptoms  are  numerous  and 
perplexing,  and  it  is  far  beyond  our  present 
limits,  as  indeed  beyona  our  powers,  to  give 
the  briefest  sketch  of  them.  Some  ten 
years  ago  there  was  the  cold  fit  of  the  silver- 
fork  school,  now  succeeded  by  the  hot  fit 
of  the  bludgeon  and  horse-pistol  school ;  and 
what  turn  the  disease  will  take  after  that, 
it  would  be  useless  to  conjecture  ;  our  pre- 
sent business  is  with  the  present  evil. 

Every  phase  of  human  life  should  he  in 
turn  depicted,  and  has  in  it,  if  rightly  dis- 
played, plenty,  as  well  of  the  more  obvious 
moral,  which  the  casual  on-looker  can  drav 
fcom  it,  as  of  that  deeper  unspeakable  in- 
struction which  he  who  brings  a  seeing  eye 
will  find  in  all  the  doings  of  men.  We  do 
not  quarrel  with  such  things  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  fiction,  though  we  think  they 
should  be  sparingly  used.  We  would  even 
assert,  that  some  of  the  ablest  writers,  who 
have  avuled  themselves  of  such  materials— 
Aleman  and  Le  Sage,  for  instance,  and,  in 
a  less  degree.  Fielding  and  Smollet — ^bave 
given  us  rather  too  much  of  them  :  though 
they  have  seldom  or  never  forgotten  the 
only  true  medium  for  such  delineation,  and 
the  under-current  of  satire,  which  runs 
through  every  page  of  their  works,  never 
allows  us  to  forget  what  it  is  we  are  looking 
at,  and  why  they  present  us  with  the  spec- 
tacle. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  "  Beg- 
gar's Opera  ;*'  from  the  first  song  to  the 
last,  the  satirical  application  is  obvious  to 
all  but  the  most  perversely  stupid.  Swift 
and  Gay  knew  what  they  were  about ;  and 
if  their  purpose  has  been  occasionally  mis- 
taken in  England,  it  is  because  the  English, 
for  the  last  couple  of  centuries,  have  been 
rather  dull  in  their  sense  of  humour,  though 
we  would  not  deny  them  all  perception  of 
it.  Swift  and  Sterne,  and  Sheridan  and 
Curran,  have  been  always  stumbling-blocks 
to  them,  and  their  attempts  to  appreciate 
them  would  be  ludicrous,  if  they  were  not 
pitiable. 

As  to  the  greediness  for  bloody  spec- 
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tades  of  every  sort,  it  has  been  a  noted 
characteristic  of  the  English,  at  least  since 
the  times  of  the  Kyds  and  Marlows, 
and  other  predecessors  of  Shakspeare.  It 
is  true,  we  do  not  find,  that  in  those  days, 
the  gigs  in  which  murderers  drove  to  their 
work,  or  the  clothes  which  they  wore,  were 
introduced  on  the  stage  to  make  the  repre- 
sentation more  vividly  real ;  neither  is  it 
recorded,  that  the  scenes  of  the  most  hor- 
rid murders  were  forthwith  turned  into  ex- 
hibitions, with  the  corpses  yet  warm,  and 
the  blood  steaming  in  the  faces  of  those 
who  paid  their  shilling  to  see  it.  These 
are  modem  refinements  of  the  most  civi- 
lized people  upon  earth,  and  would  startle 
the  old  play-wrights  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  if  they  could  rise  to  behold  it.  They 
were  clever  enough  in  their  way,  and  knew 
right  well  how  to  cater  for  the  popular  ap- 
petite of  their  day ;  but  this  is  a  state  of 
things  beyond  the  skill  of  their  most  artful 
daring.  They  would  find,  that  they  were, 
after  all,  but  bunglers  in  brutality. 

It  might  prove  not  uninteresting  to  trace 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  pistol-and- 
gallows  romance,  through  its  earlier  and 
more  delicate  stages,  up  to  its  present  cul- 
mination in  the  book  before  us.  But  the 
subject  is  hardly  worth  it;  we  can  only 
notice  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  indi- 
cations of  its  young  existence,  ere  it  de- 
tached itself  from  the  hydra  parent.  We 
would  say,  that  it  may  be  first  distinctly  seen 
in  "  Pelham" — the  silver-fork  school  then 
reigning  paramount — while  "Paul  Clifford'^ 
and  **  Eugene  Aram,''  by  the  same  author ; 
"  Rookwood,"  by  Mr.  Ainsworth ;  and 
"  Oliver  Twist,**  by  Mr.  Dickens,  are  the 
most  salient  points  of  its  history,  until  the 
publication  of  "  Jack  Sheppard**  threw 
them  all  into  the  shade. 

The  novels  we  have  mentioned,  however, 
have,  t1^  last  excepted,  some  redeeming 
points  about  them  ;  there  is  some  attempt 
at  satire,  as  in  "  Paul  Clifford  ;**  or  at  phi- 
losophy, as  in  "  Eugene  Aram  ;**  or  at  pic- 
turesqueness,  as  in  "  Rookwood  ;**  or  at 
instruction,  as  in  "  Oliver  Twist :"  but 
in  **  Jack  Sheppard,**  there  are  no  such 
indications.  It  is  solemn,  stupid,  unmiti- 
gated brutality  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last. 

If  the  book  had  appeared  in  France  or 
Germany,  and  we  were  writing  for  the 
French  or  German  public,  we  should  have 
taken  no  notice  of  it.  In  those  countries, 
publications  of  this  kind  are,  in  some  mea- 
sure, confined  to  publishers  of  an  inferior 
gradei  and  caonot  boast  of  the  universal 


acceptation,  which  by  the  countless  tricks 
of  puffery,  is  secured  for  them  in  England. 
Besides,  France  and  Germany  possess 
many  able  writers  in  history  and  philosophy 
and  theology,  and  so,  having  something  ebe 
to  mind,  can  afford  to  let  such  productions 
find  their  proper  level,  in  the  stews  and 
sewers  of  Paris  and  Vienna.  Books  worth 
reading,  now  and  then  make  their  appear- 
ance in  France  and  Germany ;  but  England 
is  seemingly  dead  to  all  nobler  pursuits: 
her  doings  and  misdoings  in  the  novel- 
manufacture,  bad  as  the  most  of  them  are, 
are  yet  about  the  highest  of  which  she  can 
boast.  "W  hat  ever  intellect  still  exists  there, 
is  turned  in  that  direction,  or  lies  compara- 
tively barren ;  or  if  not  barren,  at  least  un- 
known and  unthought  of  in  the  widest 
literary  circles. 

The  circumstances  under  which  ^^  Jack 
Sheppard"  has  been  ushered  into  the  world, 
give  it  a  title  to  notice,  which  of  itself  it 
could  not  have  claimed.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished in  portions,  and  is  still  appearing  from 
month  to  month,  in  one  of  the  most  popular 
magazines,  by  which  a  circulation  is  ob- 
tained for  it  probably  tenfold  what  it  would 
otherwise  have  had.  The  owner  of  that 
magazine  is  Mr.  Bentley,  publisher  in  or- 
dinary to  her  Majesty,  and  its  advertised 
editor  is  the  author  of  "  Jack  Sheppard." 
Additional  attraction  is  communicated  to  it 
by  the  illustrations  of  Cruikshank,  who 
sadly  as  he  has  prostituted  his  great  talents, 
is  yet  one  of  the  ablest  artists  England  ever 
produced.  On  these  strange  combinations 
of  circumstance,  we  shall  offer  no  further 
comment ;  we  leave  our  readers  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions,  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  her  Majesty's  publisher, 
or  for  the  editor  of  one  of  the  first  maga- 
zines of  the  day.  We  only  wish  we  could 
give  any  notion,  by  description,  of  the  sort 
of  book  sent  forth  into  light  under  such 
auspices,  but  it  is  quite  impossible;  we 
must  give  a  couple  of  extracts,  unwilling  as 
we  are  to  pollute  our  pages  with  a  single 
sentence  of  such  odious  brutality. 

We  must  premise,  that  the  principal 
characters  of  the  story  are  the  celebrated 
Jonathan  Wild,  Jack  Sheppard,  and  an  as- 
sociate of  theirs  named  Blueskin,  in  every 
way  worthy  of  them ;  and  that  the  chief 
materiid  of  the  three  volumes  is  a  series  of 
murders,  robberies,  and  escapes  from  pri- 
son, committed  or  contrived  by  these  wor- 
thies, interspersed  vrith  their  less  &tal, 
though  scarcely  less  boisterous  intercourse 
with  their  female  associateS|  of  whom  the 
less  we  say,  the  better. 
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Speetman  I. — Sluifkint  Af tempi  to  Murkier  Jack 
Shippofd  Ufkn  a  5«4y.-.Vol.  S.,  page  99. 
**  *  Bet  down  the  kid,*  roired  Blueskin  m- 

**  *  Mercy  I'  leretined  Mri.  Sheppard,  strug- 
fliaf  to  eacape,  and  balding  the  infant  at  aroi*a 
length ;  *  Ha?e  mercy  on  thia  helpleM  in- 
nocent  I* 

"  And  the  child,  alarmed  by  the  atrife,  added 
it$  feeble  cries  to  its  mother's  shrieks. 

**  <  Set  it  doHm,  I  tell  you,*  thundered  Blue- 
akin,  <  or  r  shall  do  it  a  mischief.' 

** '  Never,*  cried  Mrs.  Sheppard. 

'*  Uttering  a  terrible  imprecation,  Bluesktn 
placed  the  knife  between  his  teeth,  and  endea* 
Toured  to  seize  the  woman  by  the  throat ;  in  the 
struggle  her  aip  fell  off.  The  ruffian  caught 
hold  of  her  hair,  and  held  her  fast.  The  cham- 
ber rung  with  her  shrieks.  But  her  cries,  in- 
stead of  moving  her  assailant's  compassion,  only 
added  to  his  fury.  Planting  his  knee  against  her 
aide,  he  pulled  her  towards  him  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  caught  his  knife.  The 
child  was  now  within  reach  ;  and  in  another  mo- 
ment be  would  have  executed  bia  deadly  pur- 
pose, if  an  arm  from  behind  had  not  felled 
him  to  the  ground,  (Jonathan  Wild  with  a  '  heavy 
horseman's  pistol.*  Dipuit  vindice  nodus.)" 
Specimen  ll,^-»BlueskiH*i  Murder  of  Mri,  Wood. 
Vol.  11.,  p.  149. 

'^  Blueskin  found  it  impossible  to  make  off, 
at  least  with  the  spoil,  Mrs.  Wood  having  laid 
hold  of  the  canvass  bag. 

'<  ^  Give  back  the  things  I*  cried  the  lady. 
*  Help!  help,  Mr.  Wood.* 

"  '  Leave  go  I'  thundered  Blueskin,  '  leave 
go — ^you'd  better  I' — and  he  held  the  sack  as 
firmly  as  be  could  with  one  band,  while  with  the 
other  he  searched  for  his  knife. 

*•  •  No,  I  won't  leave  go,'  screamed  Mra. 
Wood.  •  Fire  I — murder  ! — ^thieves  I — Fve  got 
one  of  'em  I' 

'*  •  Gome  along,'  cried  Jock. 

"  '  I  can't,'  answered  Blueskin,  •  This  she 
devil  has  got  hold  of  the  sack.  Leave  go,  I  tell 
yon  !*  and  he  forced  open  the  knife  with  his 
teeth. 

"  '  Help  ! — ^murder  t — ^thieves  I'  screamed 
Mrs.  Wood.     *  Owen— Owen — Thames,  help!' 

" '  Coming  V  cried  Mr.  Wood,  leaping  from  the 
bed, '  Where  are  you  ?' 

•• '  Here,'  replied  Mrs.  Wood,  '  Help— I'll  hold 
him.' 

"  *  Leave  her,*  cried  .Tack,  darting  down  stair.*, 
amid  a  iiirious  ringing  of  bells ;  ^  the  bouse  is 
alarmed — follow  me  I* 

«  *  Curses  light  on  you  1'  cried  Blueskin  sa- 
vagely, '  since  you  won't  be  advised,  take  your 
fiite.'  And  seizing  her  by  the  hair,  be  pulled 
back  her  head,  and  drew  the  knife  witb  all 
his  force  across  her  throat.  There  was  a  dread- 
ful stifled  groan,  and  she  fell  heavily  on  the 
landing." 

Specimen  III — Jonathan   Wtld^s  Murder  of  Sir 
Mowhnd  Drenchard. — Vol.  iii.,  p.  40. 

**  A«  the  signal  was  given,  the  Jew,  who  had 


been  some  time  in  axpectatitfn  ot  it,  darted 
s«vift1y  and  silently  behind  Sir  Rowland,  and 
iung  a  cloth  over  his  bead,  while  Jonathan,  rusb- 
infi:  on  biro  in  front,  struck  him  several  quick  and 
violent  blows  in  the  face  with  the  bludgeon. 
The  white  cloth  was  instantly  dyed  with  crim- 
son ;  but  regardless  of  this,  Jonathan  continued 
his  murderous  assault.  The  struggles  of  the 
wounded  man  were  desperate — so  desperate. 
that  in  his  agony  he  overset  the  table,  and  in  the 
oonfusion,  tore  off  the  cloth,  and  disclosed  a  free 
horribly  mutilated  and  streaming  with  bloo4," 
ftc  &c.  ke. 

Specimen  IV — BlueekitCe  Attack  on  Jonatka 
WiU^Yol  iii.,  p.  255. 

'*  The  blow  was  scarcely  dealt,  when,  with  a 
bound  like  that  of  a  tiger,  Blueskin  sprang  upon 
him.  The  chain,  which  bad  been  partially  cut 
through,  snapped  near  the  staple.  Before  any 
assistance  could  be  rendered  by  the  gaolers,  who 
stood  astonished,  Blueskin  had  got  Wild  into 
his  clutches.  His  strength  has  been  described  as 
prodigious ;  but  now,  heightened  by  his  desire 
for  vengeance,  it  was  irresistiblo.  Jonathan, 
though  a  very  powerful  nuin,  was  like  an  iofant 
in  his  gripe.  Catching  hold  of  his  chin,  he  bent 
back  the  neck,  while  with  his  left  hand  he  pulleil 
out  a  clasp  knife,  which  he  opened  with  hi< 
teeth,  and  grasping  Wild's  head  with  his  arm, 
notwithstanding  his  resistance,  cut  deeply  Into 
his  throat.  The  folds  of  a  thick  muslin  neck- 
cloth in  some  degree  protected  him,  but  the  pi«h 
was  desperate.  Blueskin  drew  the  knife  acro^ 
his  throat  a  second  time,  widening  and  deepeniiig 
the  wound :  and  wrenching  hack  the  head  to  get 
it  into  a  more  favourable  position,  would  intal- 
libly  have  severed  it  from  the  trunk,  if  the  offia^rs, 
who  by  this  time  had  recovered  from  their  terror, 
had  not  thrown  themselves  upon  him,  and  wtli- 
held  him." 

There,  gentle  read€ar,  is  uot  that  dcloc- 
table  ?  There  is  romance-wriling  for  you. 
Confess,  that  till  now  you  had  no  notion 
what  might  be  made  of  literature, — to  wbat 
truth  and  sublimity  it  might  yet  be  exalted. 

And  this  is  the  novel,  of  which  the  de- 
tached chapters  have  formed  for  months  the 
leading  article  in  her  Majesty'.*  publisher's 
magazine,  and  of  which  the  author  appa- 
reiitly  thinks  so  well,  that  he  has  prefixed 
his  portrait  to  it,  and  inscribed  the  produc- 
tion to  a  friend  in -Manchester.  This  is  the 
book filled  chokefull  of  such  loath- 
some horrors  as  we  have  quoted  above,  and 

worse  which  we  cannot  quote which 

the  seven  minor  theatres  of  London  have 
rivalled    each    other   in    dramatising,   &nd 
are    now  exhibiting   their   versions    of  it 
nightly  to  crowded  audiences !  * 
"  Nona  aetas  agitur,  pejoraque  specula  ferri 

Tcmporihus ;  quorum  sceleri  non  invenit  ipsa 

Nomen,  et  a  nallo  posuit  nature  metallo." 

*  The  fbUovingis  irom  the  Loudon  carresp<u- 
da&t  of  our  able  contemporary  TAe  Monitvr ;— 
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1.  Letters  on  Subjects  connected  with  Ire- 
landt  addressed  to  an  English  Clergyman. 
By  £•  N.  HoARE,  Dean  of  Acnonry. 
Dublin,  Milliken,  1839. 

2.  Ireland^  its  Parties^  People^  and  Pros- 
pects. By  E.  Nolan,  Esq.  Barrister- 
at- Law.  Dublin,  Milliken,  1839*  Second 
Edition. 

In  a  spare  room  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
we  have  long  had  a  large  unmanageable 
trunk,  covered  as  was  the  fashion  some 
thirty  years  ago,  with  untanned  calfskin, 
and  moderately  ornamented  with  brass- 
headed  nails,  not  much  bigger  than  a  filbert 
each.  'Tis  by  no  means  a  bad  trunk,  very 
much  the  reverse.  And  if  ever  we  go  to 
France,  it  shall  be  put  into  requisition  for 
that  purpose,  and  have  the  hasp  nailed 
on  again,  and  its  present  contents  thrown 
into 

No — not  into  the  fire ;  for  they  are — 
to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
three — ^pamphlets  on  the  state  of  Ireland. 
They  are  of  all  dates,  from  "  The  Secret 
History  of  the  Barracks  of  Ireland,  printed 
by  A.  Crooke  in  Copper-alley,  1711/* — ^to 
"  The  story  of  the  Injured  Lady,  written 
by  herself;  by  A.  Freeman,  barber  and 
citisen  of  Dublin  :  printed  for  James  Byrn 
in  Thomas- street,  1749  ;  price  two-pence.*' 
There  arc  also  there,  *'  The  Cork  Surgeon's 
antidote  to  the  Dublin  Apothecary's*  Poy- 
soD ;  by  Anthony  Litten ;" — and  "  A  Letter 
from  Patrick  Taylor,  of  Ballyjamesduff,  to 
his  cousin  Jemmy  in  Dublin,  upon  a  late 
paper  War  in  the  Metropolis ;"  with  many 
others  now  scarce,  and  of  great  ability. 
Some  day  or  other,  when  we  are  in  the 
mood,  we  inrend  writing  <a  popular  history 

"  There  are  seven  recognised  minor  theatres  now  open  in 
London,  at  erery  one  of  which  a  version  of  the  Life  qf  Jack 
Skeppard,  Oie  notorious  highwayman  of  a  hundred  years 
^0,  is  being  performed.  Ita  principal  attractions  are  slan|f, 
ud  the  poortrayal  of  vice  in  the  most  liucinating  form.  All 
Uie  aiiuramenU  to  crime  are  displayed  in  vivid  colours,  whilst 
iu  abominatloa^  are  completely  kept  In  the  back  ground.  As 
alight  be  expected,  the  police-offices  are  already  beginning  to 
tbow  the  flrults  of  this  depraved  taste  i  and  youthful  thieves 
&re  not  wanting  who  are  anxiously  yearning  after  the  repu- 
tation and  fame  of  this  ruffian.  The  real  history  of  the  man 
H  one  continued  scene -of  depravity  and  crime,  without  a  re- 
(ieenilog  virtue ;  yet  this  is  the  stuff  which  the  Lord  Cham- 
leriain  sanctions,  and  managers  bring  forward,  with  all  the 
sdjimets  of  splendid  dresses  and  good  scenery  to  render  it  at- 
tiftMive.  The  dead  walls  of  the  town  are  covered  with  pla~ 
cards,  announcing  the  agreeable  flict,  that  50,000  persons 
hare  witnessed  this  abomination,  at  one  theatre,  within  the 
last  tour  weeks ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  this  piece  has  been 
tlie  saving  of  that  particular  house,  which  must  have  closed 
lu  doors  bat  for  the  success  of  Jack  SAeppard.  Had  such 
a  disgusting  performance  been  produced  at  the  Dublin 
tbeatre,  it  would  be  played->not  for  months,  as  it  will  be 
l)ere-4ior  for  weeks,  nor  for  days;  for  your  countrymen 
would  not  endure  it  for  ajslngle  night.  Strange  to  say.  fathers 
are  not  ashaaaed  to  bring  tbtlr  young  sona  and  daughters  to 
vl^Mss  it ;  and  the  boxea  of  the  theatres  where  it  is  per- 
fonned,  whidi  are  usually  occupied  by  the  tradesmen  and 
ihopkeepcn  of  Loodoa,  art  as  crowdad  aigtitJ^  as  Uw  gal- 

*  Loeas, 


of  pamphlets ;  'twill  be  etceedingly  curious, 
as  we  mean  to  give  copious  readings  from 
our  numerous  authors  |  end  exceedingly 
instructive,  as  giving  back  from  the  dead,  a 
thousand  buried  and  forgotten  Iraits  and 
touches  of  society,  in  the  dayt  gone  by* 
These  are  the  real  materiah  fcft'fiikl  '}^r»'^ 
tory  ;  the  old  rags  out  of  #hich  the  tH^tCt 
page  of  time's  memorial  mUst  be  wo^e6,  or 
not  at  dl.  (We  wouldn't  sell  the  contents 
of  that  old  trunk  of  ours,  for  any  money.) 

Nothwithstanding  the  value  which  we 
place  upon  such  ware,  however,  we  own 
that  we  are  disposed  to  deem  somewhat 
poorly  of  a  man,  that  can  think  of  nothing 
better  to  be  at,  than  a  pamphlet  on  the  state 
of  Ireland.  To  be  asked  by  a  man  in 
the  opposite  corner  of  a  stage  coach,  one's 
opinion  '<of  things  in  eeneral,"  is  bad 
enough  ;  but  In  that  case  it  is  obvious,  the 
man  is  only  awkward  at  beginning  a  con- 
versation, not  deliberately  stupid  or  imper- 
tinent ;  whereas,  he  yrho  sits  down  for.  want 
of  anything  else  (o  do,  to  give* us  a  bit  of 
his  mind  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  is  both; 
— prima  facie  a  blockhead,  and  a  coxcomb. 

And,  under  such  circumstances,  it  requires 
no  ordinary  boldness  in  a  sensible  man  to 
print,  or  in  a  sensible  man  to  buy,  auffht 
that  may  seem  to  deserve  classification 
with  such  productions.  The  chances  are 
1,000,000  to  1,  that  the  pamphlet,  though 
a  good  one,  won't  be  read ;  and  the  chances 
are  at  the  lowest  computation  treble  that, 
that  the  shilling  or  halfcrown  paid  for  the 
pamphlet  will  have  purchased  not  a  sin- 
gle grain  of  sense,  but  a  very  respectable 
portion  of  nicely  punctuated,  well-motto'd, 
and  handsomely  printed  nonsense. 

But  the  work  of  a  critic  is  like  that  of  the 
fisherman.  After  toiling  a  long  time  and  not 
catching  anything,  he  has  nothing  for  it  but 
to  mend  his  nets  and  haul  again.  Occa- 
sionally there  comes  what  repays  his  trouble ; 
and  albeit  excellent  fish  can  never  be  hoped 
for  without  an  accompanying  shoal  of  fry 
and  flounders,  still  ho  is  a  lucky  fisherman 
who  gets  one  or  two  that  will  bear  dressing. 

Such  is  our  case  just  now.  With  silver 
bait  of  various  dimensions,  have  we  trolled 
long  time,  in  streams  remote  and  near :  and 
the  result  of  our  labours  is  shortly  counted. 
Laying  tackle-metaphor  aside,  we  have  to 
notice  two  productions  of  the  Irish  press 
in  every  way  creditable  thereto.  The 
first  is  from  the  pen  of  a  dignitary  of  the 
Protestant  church ;  a  remonstrance,  couched 
in  easy  but  excellent  language,  with  an 
English  clergyman,  upon  the  too  ready  mart 
which  erery  libeller  and  outrage^monger 
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finds  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel  for 
the  trssh  thtt  would  be  laughed  at  here. 
We  differ  widely  from  seveni  of  the  Very 
Reverend  author's  sentiments;  but  there 
is  a  hearty  and  fearless  disposition  to  tell 
the  truth  about  him ;  and  an  honest  wish 
to  vindicate  the  traduced  reputation  of  his 
country,  from  the  aspersions  of  those,  who 
have  been  forced  from  their  old  work  of 
doinff  all  that  in  them  lay  to  barbarise  our 
people,  to  occupy  their  hungry  leisure,  in 
nbricating  tales  of  they  barlwrity  that  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  creating. 

^  After  an  yoa  had  road  in  newspapers,  and 
Heard  in  speeches,  and  even  in  sermons,  your  sur- 
prise was  natural,  when  I  lately  expressed  mj 
conviction,  that  in  many  important  features*  the 
state  of  feeling  in  Ireland,  in  a  moral  and  social 
point  of  view,  js  more  wholesome  and  safe,  and 
the  princi^es  of  the  people  more  sound,  than  in, 
perhaps,  any  other  ooantrv  in  £urope.  I  doubt 
not  that  it  will  he  judged  by.  y^n  sufiicient,  if  I 
confine  mjself  to  a  comparison  with  England. 
A  glance  at  the  comior^  wealth,  and  in- 
dost^  of  a  people,  having  abundance  of 
employment,  dwelliiig  in  neat  and  substantial 
habitations,  and  enjoying  large  wages  ;  and 
then  a  recollection  of  the  misery  and  poverty 
of  a  population,  without  the  means  of  earning  more 
than  a  miserable*  pittance  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  endeavouring  to  shelter  themselves  in  hovels, 
or  subsisting  on  the  charity  of  others  scarcely  less 
poor  than  themselves — a  cursory  glance  thus  taken 
of  the  two  countries,  and  their  population,  might 
lead  a  casual  observer,  who  Judged  only  from  the 
outward  appearance,  to  suppose,  that  these  were 
indications  of  the  loonX  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion in  each  country  respectively.  Such  a  one 
would  picture  to  himself  peace  and  contentment, 
with  religion  taking  np  tneir  abode  in  the  midst 
of  the  more  favoured  people  ;  while  he  would  na- 
turally expect  to  discover  infidelity  and  insubor- 
dination amidst  the  other.  But  far  different  would 
be  the  result  of  a  closer  examination.  I  aeitert 
withont  fear  of  contradiction,  that  while  dis- 
content and  infidelity  prevails  amongst  whole 
masses  of  the  people  of  &igland — ^patience,  under 
privations  that  no  Englishman  would  endure,  is 
characteristic  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  nnd  infidelity 
is  unknown.  *  -  *  The  Irish  of  the  middle 
classes  are  likewise  a  more  religious  people  than 
the  English."— pp.  7, 11. 

Dean  Hoare  attributes  to  their  true  cause 
many  of  those  evils  under  which  we  are 
still  labouring.  In  the  spirit  of  a  man, 
**  nowise  ashamed  of  being  an  Irishman," 
and  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  de- 
plores the  tone  of  bitterness  and  hatred 
which  sectarian  differences  assume,  he  lays 
upon  the  grave  of  that  ascendancy,  whose 
influence  has  not  yet  altogether  passed 
away,  the  blame  of  those  things,  that  are 
by  other  persons  ascribed  to  the  alleged  in- 
herent vices  of  the  people. 

^  In  proportion  as  I  value  Protestantism,  I  con- 
denui  the  practicsl  contradiction  to  Protestant  and 
christian  piindpleB,  which  is  involved  in  the  re- 


fosal  of  civil  and  religioaa  liborty,  and  of  equal 
rights  and  privileges  to  all.*'— p.  24. 

With  a  still  more  rare  and  intrepid  loie 
of  the  truth,  we  find  the  reverend  author 
delineating  the  worthlessness  and  corruption 
of  the  aristocracy  ;  and  the  bad  example 
they  hold  forth  to  such  as  are  capable  of 
being  demoralized  by  them.  Nor  are  "the 
lessons  of  ferocity  in  the  measures  of 
former  governments"  forgotten,  in  his  re- 
capitulation of  the  untoward  circumstances 
of  Ireland's  social  and  political  educa- 
tion. 

^*The  conduct  of  Irish  landlords  has  too  fre- 
quently been  such  ss  to  excite  the  won't  passioiu 
of  their  tenantry,  and  to  goad  them  into  acts  nj 
violence.  Instances  of  oppresmon  and  injastioe, 
such  as  would  scarcely  he  heheved  in  England, 
have  heen  of  too  frequent  occurrence  here.  New 
were  there  landlords,  who  as  a  body,  Ktood  more 
in  need  of  the  salutary  admonition  addrewed  to 
them  by  the  present  Undersecretary  for  Irelsni 
when  he  reminded,  (er  nUher  informed  t/tem^  fvr 
they  had  tiever  heard  of  such  a  doetrime  before^) 
that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  right«."- 
p.41. 

In  a  kindred  spirit,  but  emanating  from 
a  layman  of  the  Catholic  church,  is  the 
pamphlet  which  neit  demands  our  notice. 
<<  Ireland,  its  People  and  their  Prospects," 
is  the  work  of  a  gentleman  of  much  talent 
and  information,  who  is  a  practising  mem- 
ber of  the  bar.  The  leading  idea  sought 
to  be  conveved  by  Mr.  Nolan  is,  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  acerbity  wherewith  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  regarded  by  the  anti- 
Irish  party,  and  the  mischievous  tendency 
thereby  created  of  party  feelings  engrossing 
the  popular  mind, — a  steady  progress  is 
perceptible  towards  a  state  of  things,  in 
which  national  interests  and  sympathies  will 
blot  from  the  book  of  our  remembrance,  the 
pestilent  squabbles  of  faction.  The  learned 
writer  argues,  from  the  broad  and  universal 
characteristics  of  the  industrious  and  think- 
ing classes,  that  this  result  cannot  be  much 
longer  frustrated. 

<^  The  national  character  is  furnished  with  great 
virtues,  that  are  sure  to  wear  well.  Bravery,  pa- 
tience,  industry,  genius,  and  disinterestedness,  art' 
qaalitied  wliich  make  a  moRt  promising  people ; 
and  it  is  impossible,  that  the  national  heart  cm  h» 
unsound,  where  these  exist.  But  Ireland  i^i  d*" 
famed  in  a  quarter  where  she  ought  ]e&>t  expect 
to  be  so.  The  anti-national  party  is  reduced  hj 
the  instinct  of  ?elf-preservation,  to  seek  to  prolong 
life  by  the  crimination  of  their  couotry,  and  they 
constantly  exhibit  as  their  title-deeds  to  England, 
the  records  of  Iri:?hcrime." 

The  unhealthy  and  declining  state  of  this 
unnatural  party  is  well  described  ;  and  the 
effect  of  a  wise  and  impartial  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  in  hastening  its  decay,  is 
clearly  shown.      Many  historical  instances 
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are  ftddueed,  to  illustrate  the  past  and  pre- 
sent condition  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  in- 
dicate our  probable  future.     We  cannot 
forbear  a  word  of  friendly  advice,  however, 
to  Mr.  Nolan,  upon  this  score.       When  he 
seeks  again  to  fortify  his  own  admirable 
reasonings,  by  quotations  from  history,  let 
him   quote  historians,   and   not  such  no- 
torious truth-sellers  as  Voltaire  and  Hume. 
They  are  authority  for  nothing ;  whatever 
glare  of  character  they  once  possessed,  is 
long  ago  grown  dim.     ScofiFers  by  profes- 
sion, and  condottieri    by  trade,    no   fact 
should,  by  any  man  of  sense  or  feeling,  (and 
Mr.  Nolan  is  eminently  both,)  be  rested 
for  one  moment  upon  their  blasted  word. 
Besides,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  it. 
Everything  contained  in  either,  (except  the 
lies,  which  are  plentiful  and  original,  we 
grant,)  are  to  be  found  in  half  a  dozen  books 
of  good  character  and  easy  access.  It  is  high 
time  that  these  most  mischievous  utterers  of 
historical  counterfeits  should  be  drummed 
out  of  popular  reference,  to  the  tune  of  the 
«  Rogue's  March." 

A  Tour  in  Connaught :  comprising  sketches 
of  Clonmacnoise,  Joyce  country,  and 
Achill.  By  the  author  of  '<  Sketches  in 
Ireland ;"  with  illustrations  engraved  on 
wood.     Dublin,  Curry  and  Co.,  1839* 

Sketches  in  Ireland  :  descriptive  of  inte- 
resting portions  of  the  Counties  of 
Donegal,  Cork,  and  Kerry.  Second 
edition,   1839. 

Of  all  classes  of  composition,  there  is 
none  perhaps,  in  which  the  best  works  are 
so  far  beneath  the  ideal  of  perfection,  as 
voyages  and  traveb.  Among  the  myriads 
of  volumes  in  this  popular  branch  of  litera- 
ture, published  from  the  times  of  Hakluyt 
and  Purchas  down  to  our  own,  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  a  single  work  of  art,  except 
Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey.  That  in- 
deed, though  left  unfinished,  and  presenting 
but  a  fragment  of  the  authoi^s  conception, 
is  a  genuine  work  in  its  kind,  and  the  only 
one  we  know  of.  There  is  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  French  character,  and  a  more 
skilful  unravelling  of  that  most  complex  of 
all  national  idiosyncracies,  in  that  little 
book,  than  in  all  the  big  histories  and  phi- 
losophies, which  have  ever  been  written  on 
the  subject. 

There  are  many  causes  for  this  deficiency. 
One  is,  that  men  of  a  high  order  of  genius 
have  never  been  partial  to  this  kind  of 
work,  and  when  they  wished  to  describe 
their  wanderings,  have  generally  embodied 
heir  experiences  in  fiction  $  so  as  com- 


pletely to  forsake  that  track  of  matter-of- 
fact  recital,  to  which  the  writer  of  travels 
may  fairly  enough  be  confined.  Another 
cause  is,  that  the  careful  selection,  which  is 
the  necessary  condition  of  every  work  of 
art,  (a  hundred  details,  which  might  form 
part  of  the  composition,  being  rejected, 
for  one  that  is  retained,)  is  almost  unat- 
tainable in  a  book  of  travels,  as  well  as 
directly  opposed  to  the  popular  notion  of 
such  a  prpduction. 

That  the  popular  notion  is  altogether 
wrong,  we   would  not  venture   to  assert. 
Certainly,    captains    of    circumnavigating 
vessels,  explorers  of  a  north-west  passage, 
bear-leading  masters  of  arts,   and  senti- 
mental misses,   all  of  them  frequent  la- 
bourers in  this  department,  have  very  little 
business  to   attempt  anything  more  than 
they  have  done,  and  the  reading  public  are 
quite  in  the  right  to  require  no  more  from 
tnem.     But  whether   men  of  a  different 
class, — the   Dunatys  and   Stolbergs  ;   the 
Bruces,   Niebunrs,   and   Humboldts  ;  the 
Laings  and  De  Tocquevilles — might  not, 
with  a  little  more  labour  and  judgment, 
guided  by  a  loftier  and  mcAre  comprehensive 
view  of  the  objects  they  sought  to  attain, 
have  produced  something  far  superior  to 
any  of  their  works,  is  quite  another  ques- 
tion.    We  think  they  might.     We  see  no 
reason  why  books  of  travels  should  be  such 
ephemeral  things ;  or  why  their  authors 
should  not  occasionally  aim  at  making  them 
worthy  to  last  their  century  or  half-dozen 
centuries,   among  the   nobler  and   richer 
legacies  of  thought,  which  their  age  may 
bequeath  to  the  heedless  or  heedful  future. 
That  a  man  of  the  order  of  mind,  which 
we  are  now  supposing  engaged  in  such  a 
work,  should  travel  through  a  country,  and 
on  his  return,  set  about  publishing  to  the 
world,  as  much  as  he  can  remember  of 
what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  (the  only  re- 
straint to  his  volubility  being  the  want  of 
inclination  in  the  public  to  purchase  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  volumes,)  seems 
to  us  about  as  ridiculous,   only  that  it  is 
customary,  as  if    Claude   had   painted  a 
panorama  of  the  road  from  Florence  to 
Rome,  and  from  Rome  to  Naples,  instead 
of  those  glorious  compositions,  whose  real 
counterparts  on  the  firm  earth  can  seldom 
or  never  be  discovered. 

For,  let  matter  of  fact  people  say  to  it 
what  they  will,  the  likeness  of  man  or  nation, 
which  is  not  idealized,  is  not  a  portrait  at 
all ;  a  fac-simile  it  may  claim  to  be,  and 
according  to  its  completeness,  be  ranked, 
as  useful  or  amusbg,  with  models  of  machi* 
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ner^i  or  wax«work  puppet-shows;   but  a 

likeness  of  anything  which  spirit  hath  deigned 
to  animate^  if  spirit  have  not  also  fashioned 
it>  and  given  it  unity  and  life,  it  b  not,  nor 
can  be. 

A  dim  consciousness  of  this  principle  has, 
for  a  long  tiinei  actuated  the  better  class  of 
travel-writers;  and  the  more  ambitious 
among  them  have,  in  consequence,  pretty 
generally  taken  to  the  philosophic  or 
bistorico-didactir,  with  the  fruits  of  which 
we  are  tiol  inclined  to  quarrel:  we  only 
wish  they  had  also  tried  the  artistic.  They 
might  have  done  so,  and  given  us,  by  the 
way  of  appendix  or  commentary,  all  that 
is  valuable  in  their  works,  as  they  stand  at 

K resent.  No  doubt,  most  of  tlicm  would 
ave  failed,  as  much  as  they  have  failed  in 
philosophy ;  but  their  failure  would  have 
been  an  earnest  of  success  for  future 
aspirants. 

There  is  a  view  of  the  question,  which, 
for  the  comfort  of  grumblers,  we  must  not 
omit.  It  is,  that  there  is  a  spice  of  the 
artistic  iu  the  commonest  doings  of  men  : 
the  laugh  of  a  child  fi»hions  itself  into  a 
spontaneous  melody ;  the  cry  of  an  itinerant 
£sh-woman  has  its  particular  tune ;  the  very 
opening  of  oysters  is  often  performed  with 
an  adroitness  and  gusto,  more  akin  to  art 
than  many  a  prouder  business.  If  the 
grumblers  can  make  anything  of  this,  they 
are  heartily  w^come  to  it*  We  are  some- 
times inclined  ourselves  to  take  comfort 
from  such  a  thought. 

How  we  meant  to  wind  up,  when  we 
commenced  this  little  dissertation,  has 
partly  escaped  our  memory;  but  it  is 
a^propos  of  many  things.  We  were  more 
or  less  desirous  of  giving  the  reader  to 
understand,  that,  until  we  can  get  travels  of 
that  ideal  excellence,  whose  outline  we  have 
rudely  sketched,  we  greatly  prefer  the 
careless,  unaffected  journalist,  who  takes  no 
pains  to  look  big  or  talk  wisely,  to  the 
««  Don  Pomposo  de  Bilioso,"  who  has  a 
theory  for  everything,  and  a  heart  for  nothing 
at  all.  'Twere  not  easy,  however,  to  find 
an  Irishman  (and  of  such  we  are  now  going 
to  speak,)  in  the  latter  class  of  travellers. 
'Twerc  equally  difficult  to  find  one,  not 
manifesting  some  traces  of  that  artistic 
capacity,  which,  even  in  their  most  fugi- 
tive and  unlaboured  efforts,  is  a  remarkable 
characteristic  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Otway  is  a  very  lively  and  agreeable 
writer,  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  complain 
that  he  has  made  his  own  country  the  scene 
of  his  wanderings— peregrinations,  we  might 
Jtyi  viiboiU  boiiig  guilty  of  a  bull;  for  we 


•TO  too  much  BtrangMs  to  each  other  ia 
Ireland.  Connaught,  especially,  is  quite  a 
terra  incognita  to  the  other  provinces, 
though  there  is  none  more  richly  endowed 
by  nature,  or  presenting  more  varied  scenes 
of  wild  romantic  beauty.  Mr.  Otway  has, 
from  the  first,  shown  his  judgment,  by 
choosing  remote  and  unfrequented  districts, 
to  explore  and  make  known ;  and  the  result 
of  his  present  choice  is  an  eaceedinglr  at- 
tractive volume,  which  the  novelty  of  the 
subject  recommends  from  the  first  page, 
while  the  mixture  of  pathos  and  frolic,  of 
legend  and  history,  carries  us  through,  un- 
weiried,  to  the  cud. 

It  is  a  comfort,  too,  that  if  we  do,  here 
and  there,  meet  something  that  ofiends  us, 
we  ran  forgive  the  author  as  a  brother,  who 
was  brCil  in  the  same  land  with  ourselves, 
and  whose  very  bigotry  has  something 
kindly  and  Irish  about  it,  when  compared 
with  the  cool  apathetic  insolence  of  some 
haughty  ignorant  stranger.  In  fart,  for 
the  next  century  or  two,  we  would  have  no 
travellers  w riling  about  Ireland  at  all,  ex- 
cept Irishmen.  We  have  had  some  seventy 
years  experience  of  British  and  continental 
tourists,  and  have  got  quite  enough  of  such 
contumely.  Their  praise  atid  censure,  their 
scorn  and  pity,  arc  equally  unpalatable  to 
us.  What  business  have  they  here  ?  Why 
come  they  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  our 
land  ?  There  is  misery  and  disease  enough 
in  it,  but  it  is  not  they  that  can  heal  it;  aud 
we  have  yet  to  learn  what  law  of  nature  or 
humanity  justifies  their  intrusions,  or  ap- 
proves of  their  delivering  clinical  lectures 
over  the  agonies  of  a  misgoverned  people. 
The  sufferings  of  a  nation  are  entitled  to 
some  respect ;  the  sorrows  of  a  whole  people 
may  ba  left  to  their  own  silence.  What 
brings  the  vender  of  nostrums  into  the  house 
of  mourning  ?  The  world  is  wide  enough 
for  his  quackery,  and  us  he  might  leave 
alone.  ' 

I'hc  advantage  of  our  traveller  being  a 
native,  appears  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  book.  He  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  his  country,  and  takes 
occasion,  from  time  to  time,  where  attrac- 
tion is  wanting  in  the  present,  to  call  up 
the  glories  of  the  past.  Ttiis  is  sometimes 
done  with  great  spirit,  and  the  heart  must 
be  cold  and  callous  that  is  not  affected  by 
the  contrast.  Many  a  lesson  much  needed 
might  be  thus  most  effectually  taught ;  we 
only  regret  that  the  experiment  is  not 
oftener  tried.     As  he  truly  remarks : — 

^*  Irpland  »  tho  land  of  rains  and  memorials,  of 
powers  and  pe  ipl«,  that  kava  saoeeMTely  paMsed 
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AWftf.  The  rained  fortraM,  tlie  d«vutated  Abltey, 
the  lonely  tfun,  the  fairr-footed  rath,  tht*  roand 
tourer  that  «end«  iu  ulender  »haft  on  high,  to 
assert  that  the  almost  imperishable  simplicity  of 
it«  form  can  8nr«dve  hamaa  record,  and  even  oat- 
lartt  man'f  tradition ;  theee  are  wliat  render  Ire- 
land a  laud  inten^ting  to  the  traveller ;  and  not 
all  the  magnificence  of  America,  not  all  it*  mighty 
monn tains  lakes,  or  waterfall,  can  sapply  to  the 
pnnsenger  sach  trains  of  mental  aisociation,  snch 
Ktoree  of  romantic  thought,  as  a  few  miles  wan- 
dering through  £rin.'* 

As,  wending  westward,  the  tourist  ascends 
the  hill  of  Cappagh,  he  gives  us  a  quaint 
original  remark,  an  ideal  portrait  of  the 
past,  and  a  clever  sketch  of  a  living  warrior, 
all  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  pages. 

THB  H1X.I.  OF  CAPPAGB  ;  AND  TBS  BOmE. 

**  The  hill  of  Cappagh  is  now  near  at  hand — 
what  a  rich  tract  of  tending  laud.  The  road,  in 
my  younger  days,  wendb»d  hravely  over  its  summit ; 
and  though  not  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  it  perhaps  is  the  highest  point  between 
the  bays  of  Dublin  and  Golway.  How  unlike  ^ 
most  Qther  islauds  is  Erio — its  mountainous  dis- 
tricts all  around  the  shores— its  centre  only  just 
so  elevated  as  to  allow  a  drainage  towards  the 
Shannon ;  which  also,  unlike  every  other  inland 
river,  runs  parpllel  to  the  greatest  length  of  the 
isle.  Cappagh  hill  forms  the  high  laud,  that  divides 
the  streams  falling  into  th6  Uoyuc  and  Liffey— 
from  hence  is  a  noble  view  of  almost  the  whole  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Meath.  Perhaps,  not  in 
£nrope — except  in  iti  mediolauian  namesake,  the 
Milanese — is  there  so  much  good  land  mixed  with 
BO  little  bad,  as  wit&in  its  circuit.  No  wonder 
that  the  hills  of  Tarn,  of  Usneach*  of  Skreen«  were 
so  famous.  Here,  also,  was  the  greet  fair  of  Tail- 
teen,  where  all  the  Irish  lads  and  lasses  met  to  get 
marriedi  and  where,  as  now  at  Ballina:>loe,  there  is 
a  t^plendid  show  of  fine  cattle  ;  so,  in  those  primi- 
tive days,  along  the  sides  of  thehillofTailteeuwere 
ranged  pretty  girls  and  brave  boys ;  aud,  then, 
after  the  yonng  people  had  fur  a  sufficient  time 
cast  sheep's  eyes  at  one  another,  and  after  the 
parents  had  made  proper  bargains,  and  arranged 
family  settlements,  matches  were  made  |  and  then 
games  and  sports,  and  feats  of  actirity  began, 
which  were  similar,  and  not  perhaps  inferior,  to  the 
Olympic  games  of  Greece  ;  human  nature  is  the 
same  in  all  times  and  places;  the  young  must 
marry  and  be  gwen  in  marriage,  and  what  great 
difterence  is  there  between  a  mother  bringing  her 
daughter  to  range  her  with  others  along  the  side 
of  a  ball-room,  and  the  Milesian  mother  of  olden 
time,  leading  her  blushing  girl  to  Tailteen,  to  sit 
modestly  on  the  green  clover,  and  with  downcast 
diamonds,  every  now  and  then,  peeping  out  from 
beneath  her  long  eyelashes,  to  spy  whether  the 
boys  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  line  were  cocking 
their  bonnets  at  her.  I  remember,  not  long  ago, 
travelling  through  the  county  of  Down,  and  wit- 
na«sing  a  practice  not  unlike  that  of  Tailteen. 
After  the  caftle,  sheep  and  pig  business  of  the  fair 
was  over — along  the  sides  of  the  road  leading  to 
the  fair  green,  and  on  the  smooth  grass-covered 
ditches,  all  the  neighbouring  unmarried  girls  were 
seated,  clothed  in  their  gayest  attire ;  and  though 
nothing  in  the  least  indecent  or  riotoas  was  prac- 
tised, yet  1  was  assured,  that  here  they  were  assem- 
bled to  run  the  chance  of  getting  lovers,  and,  of 
vmtwdf  Irethttidt,     Pardoa  this  aigroMioii,  good 


rdader,itwaa  only  resorted  (o,  in  order  to  break 

the  dull  uniformity  of  the  county,  from  the  time  yon 
leave  Cappagh  h>ll,  until  you  get  to  the  Uoyne. 

*•  We  now  arrive  at  the  Boyoe ;  and  true  it  is 
that  when  you  get  to  that  river,  it  is  almost  as 
ugly  a  stream,  if  stream  it  can  be  called  that  ap- 
pears to  have  no  cnrrenU  as  need  be  looked  at.  *  *  * 
It  flows  lazily  amidst  sedge  nnd  reeds,  appearing 
but  the  dark  drain  of  an  immense  m'lrass,  the  dis^ 
charge  of  the  waste  waters  of  the  Bog  of  Allen. 
A  strong  position  in  time  of  war — Lord  Wellington 
knows  it  well— he  has  often  had  his  soldier  eye 
upon  it,  his  paternal  mansion,  Dangan,  being  not 
far  off  to  the  right,  near  Trim.  How  different  wa« 
the  young  fun-loving,  comical,  quizzing,  pillanting 
Captain  Arthur  Well^slpy,  when  residmg  in  his 
shooting-lodge  between  Summerhill  and  Dangan, 
from  the  stern,  cautions,  care-worn  Fabius  of  the 
Peninsular  war;  the  trifling, provoking, capricious 
sprig  of  nobility,  half-dreaded,  half-doated  on  by 
the  women,  hated  by  the  men —the  dry  joker,  the 
practical  wit,  the  ne'er-do-well,  despaired  of  as 
good-for-nothing  by  his  own  family,  from  the  re- 
doubtable warrior  of  Waterloo,  the  great  prime 
minister  of  England,  like  Julius  Cesar,  a  roue 
converted  into  a  hero." 

The  road  from  hence  to  Athlone  is  be- 
guiled with  all  the  authors  characteristic 
variety  : — a  dissertation  on  moatt  ;  another 
on  eiscirs  ;  a  legend  of  Lough  Quel ;  an 
account  of  Tyirel  of  Tyrrel's-pass  ;  au 
account  of  the  author's  being  taken  for  a 
croppy,  and  kicked  by  a  Hessian  soldier 
in  the  year  1799  ;  an  eulogy  of  the  De 
Lacys  ;  a  very  spirited  sketch  of  Colonel 
Grace's  defence  of  Athlone,  at  once  aoiuse 
and  instruct  us,  till  we  arrive  at  Clonmac- 
noise.  Here,  amidst  a  crowd  of  antiquities, 
the  chief  object  of  his  enthusiasm  is 
O'Rourke's  tower,  of  which  he  gives  a  long 
description ;  we  have  only  room  for  a  pas- 
sage or  two : 

o'bovrks's  tows  a  at  clormacnoiss. 

*<  Without  any  exception  it  is  the  most  beanti- 
ful  round  tower  in  existence ;  it  stands  on  an  ele- 
vatioQ  at  the  western  side  of  the  church-yard,  and 
in  a  line  with  the  principal  buildings ;  the  ground 
sinks  from  it  abruptly  towards  the  Shannon  ;  and 
just  under  it,  to  the  north,  is  the  holy  well  No- 
thing can  equal  the  beautiful  effect  of  this  simple 
pillar-tower,  cntting«as  it  does,  on  the  horizon,  and 
relieved  by  the  sombre  back  ground  of  the  bog  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Shannon,  that  spreads  for 
miles,  cold,  flat,  and  desolate ;  and  then  the  tower 
itself  is  so  beautifully  tim»-tinted,  I  think  I  never 
saw  any  thing,  erected  by  human  hands,  so 
painted  by  fortuitous  vegetation,  1  might  conceit 
that  time,  proud  of  his  secret,  so  well  kept  by  these 
Irish  towers,  had  called  on  nature  to  deck  out  this 
masterpiece  in  its  kind,  with  all  her  lichens  and 
mosses,  producing  every  colour  that  could  or 
ought  to  harmonize,  in  order  to  present  what  art 
could  not  imitate,  and  what  the  painter  would  de- 
spair of  picturing,  or  the  narrator  dettcribing.  *  *  * 
The  stone  of  the  tower  is  of  an  ash  grey  colour,  full 
of  madreporic  concretions ;  and  as  a  proof  how 
mnch  mqre  permanent  inch  a  marble  is,  when  po- 
lished, than  granite,  or  any  other  material,  thete 
stones,  though  exposed  to  the  elements  for  a  Uioa- 
•aod  yiwa  at  kaati  mv  m  natovMlwd  l^  |ba 
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tooth  of  timo  « if  thflf  caim  jwterdmy  from  under 

the  polisher's  huidf.  Every  stone  in  the  comers  of 
this  hnilding  mast  have  heen  polished  and  fitted 
as  yon  would  set  np  your  chimney-piece;  and 
there  it  stands,  not  encumbered  with  a  rude  bash 
of  enveloping  ivy,  or  with  the  rough  garnishing  of 
wall-ilowers,  sedoms,  and  maiden -hairs;  no,  but 
with  the  harmonizing  tints  of  lichens  and  close- 
creeping  moMe^." 

Arriving  at  the  hill  of  Kilcomedan,  we 
have  a  clever  sketch  of  the  battle  of 
Aughrimy  in  which  full  justice  is  rendered 
to  the  talents  and  heroism  of  St.  Ruth ; 
whose  conduct  on  that  occasion  atoned  for 
his  former  errors.  Passing  through  Ahas- 
cragh,  he  takes  occasion  to  observe,  of  the 
mansions  of  Castlegar  and  Clonbrock : 

**  Both  owners  were  from  home,  as  indeed  I 
may  now  say,  /or  once^  was  every  owner  of  a  fine 
demesne,  except  one,  that  I  passed  in  my  whole 
tower.  I  observed  that  the  soil  was  poor  and 
hungry  in  their  demesnes." 

Indeed,  the  landlords  appear  to  be  no 
great  favourites  with  the  author.  He  has 
a  strong  sense  of  their  neelect  of  the  mighty 
interests  committed  to  them.  In  another 
place  he  says : — 

*^  I  have  said  it  before,  and  I  don't  care  how 
often  1  say  it  again*  that  I  think  the  extreme  po- 
verty of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  awfully  increas- 
ing state  of  onr  population  (is  Mr.  Otway  a  Mai- 
thusian  ?)  are  mainly  owing  to  the  past  improvi- 
dence and  present  embarrMsments  of  the  landed 
proprietors." 

And  frequently,  throughout  the  book, 
he  laments  at  one  time  the  absence,  at 
another  the  ignorance  and  incapacity,  at 
another  the  poverty  of  the  landlord. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  volume  is  the  description  of  the  Joyce 
country.  The  history  of  the  Joyces  has  a 
good  deal  of  romance  about  it. 

THB  JOTCES. 

*'''  They  were  a  troop  or  band,  that  came  from 
Wales  or  the  west  of  England,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Birmingham  of  Athenry,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  Their  name  was  Joyes  or  Jorse,  and 
they  were  said  to  be  descend^  from  ancient  Bri- 
tish princes.  Transplantation  improved  them  in 
stature,  for  certainly  the  Welsh  are  not  a  tall  race. 
This  people  not  only  settled  in  these  western  high- 
lands, so  very  IDce  those  in  Wales,  but  they  became 
important  in  Galway  town,  and  formed  one  of  the 
tiiirteen  tribes  of  that  ancient  and  extraordinary 
corporation.  •  •  ** 

'^  Of  the  Joyces  many  were  mayors  and  bailiffs 
of  the  capital  of  Connaught,  and  not  only  the  men 
bustled  and  battled  away  againist  the  roagh-riding 
O' Maddens  and  ferocious  O'Flaherties,  but  even 
the  women  were  sometime^  of  big  note ;  amongst 
others,  I  may  mention  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
John  Joyce,  who  one  day  went  down  to  wash  her 
household  clothes  in  the  broad  transparent  stream 
that  runs  out  of  Lou^h  Corrib,  and  as  she  stood 
in  Uie  current,  as  did  the  daughters  of  Grecian 
kings  in  the  time  of  Ulysses,  who  should  come  by 
bat  Domingo  de  Rona,  a  Biscayan  merchant  of 
fre«t  waaltii  and  note,  who  bad  anivad  »t  Galway 


with  a  eairack  of  BcMcailo  wine,  which  was  so 
mnch  in  demand  for  doctoring  the  daret,  the  Gal- 
way merchants  were  so  famons  for  eoncoctixig. 

^  Now,  as  fair  Margaret  beetled  aw^y  in  the 
stream,  and  as  with  mddy  legs  and  nstnnuneled 
toes  (as  straight  and  fair  aa  her  fingera,  not  a  com 
or  bunnion  on  one  of  them,)  she  trampled  the 
linen,  the  Don  was  captivated  vrith  the  maid ;  he 
made  love  as  Spaniards  do ;  prodaoed  proof  of  his 
pedigree  and  his  cash,  and  in  doe  tima  they  were 
married,  and  proceeded  to  Comnna ;  bnt  not  long 
after  he  died,  (tis  old  cavaliers  are  apt  to  do  who 
marry  late,)  and  Dona  de  Rona  came  home  a 
sparkling  and  wealthy  widow,  and  bj  and  by  her 
hand  was  solicited  by  Oliver  Oge  French,  cme  of 
the  heads  of  that  tribe,  and  in  due  tima  they  were 
married;  and  after  the  marriage  he  became 
mayor,  and  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  of  the 
dty.  He  traded  mnch  to  foreign  parts ;  and  as  it 
was  no  shame  to  smuggle  in  those  daya*  and  as 
the  good  town  of  Galway  never  was  allowed  to  be 
lighted  by  night,  in  order  that  smuggling  might  go 
on  and  prosper,  so  Oliver  Oge  was  often  on  the 
sea,  showing  a  good  example  of  enterprise  and 
free  trade,  exporting  wool  and  importing  brandy 
and  wine. 

^  In  the  mean  time  the  Dona  was  not  idl«  ;  she 
was  the  greatest  improver  in  the  west;  she  had 
particularly  a  passion  for  building  bridges.  One 
day  as  she  was  superintending  her  masose,  an 
eagle  came  soaring  urom  the  ocean,  and  balancing 
itself  with  poised  wing  iust  over  the  dame,  it  drop- 
ped at  her  feet  a  ring  formed  of  a  single  stone,  so 
strange  and  outlandish  in  its  make  and  form,  but 
so  beantifol  and  so  precious,  that,  thouffh  the 
most  skilful  lapidaries  admired  it,  and  would  have 
given  any  price  for  it«  none  could  say  of  what  kind 
it  was,  or  of  what  country  or  age  the  workman- 
ship :  it  has  been  kept  in  the  family  ever  since.  *  *  * 

**  One  of  the  family  in  the  religioas  and  valour- 
ous  times,  when  men  went  to  fight  for  the  love  of 
Christ  against  the  Saracens,  a  fine,  stalwart  fellow, 
a  fair  specimen  of  a  Joyce,  had  gone  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  there  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Paynim,  and  there  the  dark  gazelle  eye  of  an  Arab 
moid  fell  on  him,  and  she  loved  his  blue  eye  and 
merry  countenance,  which  even  captirity  oould  not 
sadden,  and  also  his  large  proportions,  and  she  set 
him  free,  and  followed  her  Irish  cavalier  through 
Egypt ,  Barbery,  and  also  into  Spain  ;  and  there 
they  were  wandering  as  pilgrims  in  sordid  state 
and  appareL  Just  favoured  with  food  and  lodging, 
because  returning  from  Palestine,  when  the  guar- 
dian eagle  of  the  family,  as  they  were  winning 
their  weary  way  over  the  Sierra  Morena.  came 
fluttering  over  his  head,  and  gave  such  signs  as  led 
him  along  a  certain  path,  until  he  reached  a  spot, 
where  a  Moorish  king  had  deposited,  after  a  defeat, 
all  his  treasures.  How  the  stout  Joyce  contrived 
to  appropriate  and  make  his  own  theae  heaps  of 
gold,  history  does  not  inform  us.  All  it  sayd  i-s 
that  he  came  (I  hope  not  accompanied  by  his 
Arabian  true  love)  to  GiUway,  there  lived  and 
died,  and  showed  his  gratitude  to  God,  and  his  love 
to  his  country,  by  building  churches,  and  strength- 
ening the  town  walls." 

But  what  does  the  author  mean  by 
saying  of  a  handsome  peasant,  who  claimed 
descent  from  the  Joyces,  that— 

'^  Her  complexion, her  figure,  and  her  light  blue 
eye,  bespoke  the  Saxon  crora,  that  had  produced  a 
finer  sort  of  animal?" 

The  Joyces^  by  his  own  account^  appear 
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to  bare  been  Welsb,  Britons  by  origb,  and 
no  more  Saxon  than  the  Milesians  themselves. 
They  appear  also  to  have  been  refugees  in 
Irelmd,  not  invaders  of  it.  All  this  is  the 
very  opposite  of  Saxonism.  But  with  all 
that  hearty  love  of  country,  and  easy  Irish 
humour,  which  smiles  on  us  from  every 
page.  Mr.  Otway  labours  uuder  a  terrible 
Anglo  mania,  and,  if  he  cannot  find  an  op- 
portunity of  praising  the  English  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  countrymen,  is  sure  to 
make  one.  He  appears  to  labour  under 
that  not  uncommon  hallucination,  of  think- 
ing, that  because  England  is  rich,  prosperous 
and  powerful,  therefore  wealth,  power  aud 
prosperity  cannot  exist,  unless  under  an 
Eneiish  form.  Perhaps,  for  poor  countries 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  so  rich 
a  one,  such  an  error  is  not  unnatural ;  sure 
we  are  that  none  can  be  more  pernicious. 
We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
majority  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  though 
not  so  wealthy,  enjoy  a  prosperity  sounder 
than  that  of  England,  more  equally  diffused 
among  all  classes,  and  promising  to  be  far 
more  permanent ;  and  also,  that  whatever 
they  possess  of  good  and  noble,  is  much 
fitter  for  our  imitation,  than  similar  institu- 
tions in  England  ;  for  this  simple  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  that  they  are  much  liker  to  us 
in  genius,  tastes,  and  habits.  Few  Rations 
can,  in  all  the  essentials  of  national  cha- 
racter, be  more'  directly  opposed  than  the 
English  and  the  Irish  ;  they  are,  as  it  were, 
the  opposite  extremes,  in  modern  European 
existence,  of  the  material  and  spiritual  de- 
velopments: while,  with  Germany,  France 
and  Italy,  we  have  many  qualities  in 
common.  If  we  be  so  unfortunate,  that, 
in  the  character  and  capacities  of  our  own 
country,  we  cannot  find  the  laws  and  ele- 
ments of  institutions  suited  for  the  soil 
they  are  to  rest  on,  and  the  men  they  are 
to  shelter  and  unite  within  one  home  of 
peace  and  strength  : — if,  which  we  believe 
not,  we  be  thus  debarred  the  noblest  right 
of  man  or  nation,  we  say  it  unhesitatingly, 
it  is  some  country  of  moderate  wealth  and 
moderate  desires,  of  social  equality,  and 
kindly  union  among  all  classes  of  high  and 
low,  that  we  are  to  look  to,  for  what  we 
shall  prabe,  and  what  we  shall  imitate  ;  and 
not  to  a  people  so  wealth-worshipping,  so 
aristocratic,  so  corruptly  unsocial  as  England. 
Similar  in  its  tendencies,  and  arising  firom 
the  same  anomalies  of  education  and  posi- 
tion, is  Mr.  Otway's  intolerance  of  every 
form  of  religious  belief,  except  his  own. 
Strong  as  his  love  of  country  is,  he  has  not 
obtained  a  complete  victory  over  sectarian 


prejudice,  but  occanonally  breaks  forth  into 
a  tirade,  quite  unworthy  of  the  general 
tenor  of  his  book,  and  which,  in  a  writer 
of  less  good-humour,  we  should  find  it 
diflBcult  to  pardon.  Wherever  he  meets 
with  peculiar  poverty  and  suffering,  and 
much  of  it,  of  course,  he  meets  with,  he 
lays  the  chief  blame,  after  a  slight  deduc- 
tion for  the  landlords,  on  the  religion  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people.  Their  supersti- 
tions, forsooth,  and  attachment  to  their 
ancient  religion  are  the  cause  of  all  their 
miseries !  Was  Mr.  Otway  ever  in  Bel- 
gium, or  did  he  ever  hear  or  read  of  it  ? 
Is  there  any  country  in  the  world  more 
noted  for  untiring  industry,  and  prosperity 
of  every  kind  ? — and  yet  its  people  are 
Catholic,  much  more  exclusively  than  our 
own.  Nay,  what  he  calls  superstitions  are 
nearly  as  rife  in  Lutheran  Norway,  as  in 
Catholic  Belgium  ;  and  where  in  the  world 
is  there  a  nation  to  be  found,  enjoying  so 
much  true  liberty,  and  proving  themselves 
so  worthy  of  it  ?  Where  is  there  a  people 
so  universally  prosperous,  so  united  and 
happy  among  themselves,  so  firm  in  self- 
respect,  so  rich  in  all  true  nobleness,  as 
those  simple,  unsophisticated,  superstitious 
Norwegians?  Truly,  it  is  time  for  the 
bigots  to  retreat  to  some  other  position, 
for  facts,  too  strong  to  be  disputed,  are 
making  this  strong-hold  of  their  intolerance 
daiW  more  weak  and  untenable. 

That  a  man  should,  in  these  days,  write 
such  things  and  print  them ;  that  he  should 
have  no  other  theory  for  the  misfortunes  of 
a  country,  no  other  solution  of  his  doubts, 
or  support  of  his  hopes  and  fears,  than  such 
perverse  and  limited  fanaticism,  is,  after  all, 
more  an  occasion  for  pity,  than  for  anger. 
What  a  state  must  that  country  be  in,  how 
shaken  and  disunited,  how  sick  at  heart,  and 
sore  in  every  limb,  where  a  large  section 
of  the  people  are  thus  trained  up  to  rerile 
their  country,  and  find  matter  for  rejoicing 
in  its  deepest  misery,  if  only  it  appear  to 
uphold  the  theory  they  have  been  taught  to 
cling  to  I  That  Mr.  Otway  has  been  bred 
in  such  a  school,  is  a  misfortune  he  shares 
with  many;  that  he  has  made  some  effort 
to  rise  above  such  things,  and  preserved  a 
hearty  love  for  country,  where  it  is  so  difli- 
cult  to  do  so,  is  a  merit  sufficiently  rare ; 
it  is  not  for  being  somewhat  better  than  his 
brethren,  that  we  should  visit  him  with 
censure,  or  discourage  his  honest  efforts  in 
the  field  of  home-bred  literature. 

It  must,  moreover,  be  remembered,- that 
it  is  only  by  the  general  efforts  of  all  sects 
and  chnety  that  a  national  literature  can  be 
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founded  on  any  lasting  basis.  Every  work, 
which  is  Irish  in  its  conception  and  execu- 
tion, does  this  good,  if  no  other,  that  it  drives 
one  not  Irish  out  of  the  market,  and  clears 
the  way  for  nobler  and  more  enduring  efforts. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  merit  of  Mr. 
Otway's  tour.  More  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive reading,  with  all  drawbacks  on  the  head 
of  bigotry,  we  have  not  lately  met  with. 
They  evince  a  familiarity  with  the  scenery 
and  history  of  our  island,  which  we  would  be 
glad  to  find  more  generally  diffused,  and 
are  written  throughout  with  that  unaffected 
ease  and  genuine  humour,  which  we  rejoice 
to  meet  with  in  such  a  quarter.  Il  is  a  strong 
evidence  of  the  vitality  of  that  prime  ele- 
ment of  the  national  genius,  that  it  has 
grown  up  and  flourishes  amid  the  incle- 
mency of  such  an  atmosphere. 

The  "  Sketches  in  Ireland''  were  first 
published  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  this 
IS  the  second  edition  of  them.  They  are 
more  carefully  written  than  the  "  Tour  in 
Connaught,"  but  scarcely  so  full  of  anecdote 
and  fun.  Some  of  the  descriptions  are,  per- 
haps, better  than  any  in  the  later  volume. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  the  sketches 


appeared,  there  has  been  a  grMt  improve- 
ment  in  the  publishing  trade  in  Ireland. 
At  that  time  there  was  hardly  a  book  printed 
here,  except  a  few  school  books,  and  stray 
pamphlets  and  sermons ;  while  at  present, 
as  Mr.  Chambers  of  Edinburgh  has  lately 
declared*  there  are  more  books  printed  and 
published  in  Dublin,  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  than  in  the  literary  metropolis  of  the 
North.  This  is  a  wonderful  advance,  and 
will  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  our 
country.  The  chief  merit  of  this  change  is, 
we  believe,  owing  to  the  firm  which  has 
published  the  present  volumes.  It  is  not 
a  difference  of  political  opinion,  that  shaU 
prevent  us  from  heartily  acknowledging, 
now  much  Dublin  and  the  whole  country 
are  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  Messrs. 
Curry  and  Company.  We  are  glad  they 
have  obtained  the  reward  of  that  complete 
success,  which  they  so  well  deserve. 

These  volumes  are  well  printed  and  neatly 
illustrated.  They  are  also  very  cheap.  A 
London  publisher  would  have  made  two 
large  and  costly  volumes  of  what  is  here 
offered  in  a  compact  and  eonvenient  form, 
for  a  third  of  the  price* 
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A  MEBBY  new  year,  my  dear***,  to  the  *•  Citizen,'* 
its  reaf)er«,  contributors,  editors,  treasury,  and 
well-wiebers;  many  of  them  along  with  it, 
and  sboals  of  converts  to  its  principles,  and  its 
efforts  for  the  peace  and  proapeiity  of  old  Ire. 
land,  God  bless  her  1  to  whom  we  heartily  wish 
the  same,  and  beg  the  good  "Citizen"  to  say  so 
with  cordial  greetings  to  ber  and  hers. 

I  wiiih  you,  in  wishing  this,  what  we  do  not 
enjoy,  and  have  little  hopes  of  enjoying.  Things 
are  far  indeed  from  wearing  a  mirthful  appearance 
here.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  passed  a 
more  stupid  season,  and  each  day  comes  with  its 
gloomy  look-out  to  make  it  more  gloomy  still. 
Nothing  is  heard  of  but  plots  and  rumours  of 
plots — plots  Buonapartean — plots  legitimist — 
plots  republican^-^un  powder — infernal  machines 
— explosions-— co^ajiuritins  et  **  tout  le  trembU' 
ment"  as  Napoleon's  old  troopers  climaxed  their 
tales.  Nothing  stirring  but  soldiers  and  police- 
men — ^nothing  happening  but  crashes  and  bank- 
ruptcies, robberies,  and  suicides.  Nothing  to  be 
seen  but  empty  faces,  uid  emptier  pocketa— and 
thoee 'eternal  copper-fiieed  lookiag-gUtfses— the 
Oagnerrtan  plates. 

Tha  tidiaga  from  Afirica  hare,  it  may  be  weU 
imagined,  mainly,  and  more  than  anything  else, 


because  they  touch  the  sorely  tender  point  of 
national  vanity,  contributed  to  cloud  the  usual 
cheery  atmosphere  of  the  dty,  always  nore  or 
less  idive  and  full  of  gaiety.     They  reveal  a  sad 
mess  of  ill-chance,  and  if  private  acoomita  are  to 
be  credited,  wrorae  conduct : — soldiers  dying  by 
compauies— 800  sick  at  one   station  only-*no 
care,    no   attendance,    no  medicine — 7  to  900 
men  cut  off  by  the  Arabs — colonists  murdered, 
their  farms  and  houses  laid  waste — women  abused 
— children  put  to  the  sword,  or  carried  off  to  be 
made  slaves  of;  and  to  crown  all,  the  wreck  of 
several  ships  convejdng  stores  and  supplies  of 
cattle,  horses,  fcc.     Such  is  the  depressing  sam- 
mary  of  African  affiurs.     Such  is  the  satisfactory 
termination  of  the  triumphs  of  the  heir  presump- 
tive— the  laudings  and  adulatory  speechifyings 
that  have  accompanied  him  ever  since  he  set  foot 
on  French  ground.     The  extent  these  went  to 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  repeated  in  all  tha 
journals,  that  a  hyper-loyal  functicnary,  deputed 
with  his  fellows  to  oonplioient  bim  on  his  land- 
ing, was  actually  so  carried  away  by  his  leal  as 
to   push  on  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by 
sanitary  reguUtions,  so  as  to  get  himself  separated 
from  hU  party,  and  laid  up  iu  quarantine  with  the 
Prince— 41  hint  to  toads  and  other  slavering  things. 
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AU  ihttM  SDvifortiinos,  of  course,  will  be  soon 
redeemed,  and  every  evil  set  to  right,  since  go* 
▼emoient  has  dedided  on  sending  the  young 
warrior  back  for  that  purpose,  accompanied « they 
say,  hy  his  biTothers,  the  Dues  d'Auraale  and 
de  Nemouri.  Why  not  the  Comte  de  Paris  too, 
with  his  nurse,  and  the  flaming  sword  of  exter- 
mination presented  him  by  the  city  of  Paris? 
it  cost  50,000  francs }  of  course  500,000  Bedouins 
could  not  stand  before  it. 

While  waiting  for  this  desired  consummation, 
and  the  opening  of  the  parliamentary  debates  on 
the  all  engrossing  subject,  we  remain,  as  I  have 
said,  inexpressibly  blue,  nay  black,  in  every  way. 
The  journals  make  a  shift  to  divert  our  moodi- 
ness ;  but  for  these,  the  theatres,  the  chatter, 
logs  of  amiable  talkatives  on  other  people's 
afinirs,  Van  Amburg  and  Carter^  Berlioz's 
symphonies  and  the  Oaguerryotype>  I  really  do 
not  know  what  we  should  do  or  how  we  could 
exist. 

Do  not  think  I  am  to  be  always  sinning  by 
iteration  in  so  frequently  recurring  to  the  last 
named  invention.  Truly  it  cannot  be  too  much 
spoken  of ;  ooiisiderable  improvements  have  been 
made,  appliratory  of  the  process  to  the  ordinary 
one  of  engraving,  but  leaving  all  these,  and  the 
promise  they  give  of  further  progress,  aside,  just 
listen  to  two  anecdotes  of  circumstances  that 
occurred  within  a  few  days,  and  complain  if  you 
dare, 

M.  de  ****  a  gentleman  of  dubious  age,  had 
committed  the  rash  act  of  marrying  a  young  and 
charming  wife,  soma  thirty  years  his  junior;  they 
resided  at  a  handsome  country  seat,  romantically 
situated  between  St.  Cloud  and  Versailles,  which* 
among  its  other  advantages,  possessed  a  large 
pleasure  ground  immediately  adjoining  the  house, 
and  having,  at  its  further  extremity,  a  pavillion, 
fitted  up  as  a  kind  of  retired  study  and  music 
room.  Everything  went  on  well  for  some 
months;  the  lady  was  all  sweetness,  the  gentle- 
man all  aiiection.  She  now  began  to  manifest  a 
particular  predilection  f  r  the  cultivation  of  the 
line  arts,  which  her  lurd,  himself  a  tolerable  pro- 
ficient, was  delighted  to  see,  and  did  not  manifest 
the  most  distant  symptoms  of  repugnance  or  ill- 
humour  at  her  shutting  herself  up  for  hours  toge- 
ther, as  she  constantly  did»  in  company  only  of 
her  books,  her  crayons,  and  her  harp.  Wishing 
t<]^ve  her  a  delicate  surprise  in  her  £ivourite  pur- 
suits, he  had  purchased  a  Daguerryotype,  had  it 
secretly  conveyed  to  his  apartment,  and  the  very 
next  day  commenced  operations  by  directing  the 
lens  full  on  the  theatre  of  her  studies,  of  which 
he  was  anxious  to  present  her  with  a  sketch  —one, 
iitdeed,  met  hi^  eyes  when  he  had  withdrawn  the 
plate,  a^d  subjected  it  to  the  usual  process,  cal- 
culated to  impress  bis  mind  with  a  conviction  of 
the  transcendant  powers  of  the  instrument,  and  of 
the  happiness  he  had  in  poescssing  such  a  treasure 
of  a  lady,  of  whose  insensibility  to  the  attentions 
of  a  brilliant  cavalry  officer  of  the  hussars  d*Or- 
leansy  whom  he  had  remarked  much  of  late  in  the 
environs,  it  afforded  him  direct  proof.  Imagine 
iier  joy,  and  the  eagerness  with  which,  seconding 
ber  virtuous  resolves,  he  chMO,  by  sending  her 


some  200  leagaev  away  kito  the  boiom  </  her 
famUjft  to  abstract  her  from  danger  and  tempta- 

*tion "  The  wife  of  Cesar,  &c."  Fancy  too,  the 

fury  of  our  dashing  soldier  who  now  vows  war  to 
the  knife  against  the  mvention,  the  inventor,  and 
all  improvements,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 

Poor  Daguerre !  you  and  your  sbowbox  were 

never    regularly     done-up    until   now!    . 

Listen,  however,  to  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad 
side  of  the  question.  From  another  source  we 
learn  as  follows ; 

•*  The  other  day,  M.  ••••*,  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  artists,  on  entering  a  cabinet  at- 
tached to  his  studio,  was  much  surprised  to  find 
everything  in  disorder ;  his  desk  broken  open,  and 
papers  of  great  consequence  strewed  on  the  floor. 
On  closer  examination,  he  perceived  that  money 
to  a  considerable  amount,  both  in  cosh  and  notes, 
was  missing,  together  with  several  trinkets,  pre* 
sents  from  illustrious  personages,  on  which  he  set 
great  value.  Who  was  the  thief?  No  one  could 
tell,  and  all  reooarks  were  fruitless.  M.  *  *  *  * 
concluded  he  should  have  to  put  up  with  his  loss, 
and  being  gifted  with  happy  equanimity  of  temper, 
proceeded  to  his  usual  occupations,  of  which  the 
first  was,  to  remove  from  his  Daguerryotype  a 
plate  which  he  had  some  hours  before  arranged  to 
receive  the  image  of  a  beautiful  antique  bust- 
on  it,  instead  of  the  expected  copy,  he  found 
most  accurately  delineated,  the  whole  represents* 
tion  of  the  robbery,  with  the  delinquent's  perfect 
likeness,  in  the  act.  It  was  his  own  favourite 
valet,  whose  immediate  apprehension  and  subs*- 
quent  conviction  were  the  consequences.  Who 
after  this  would  be  without  a  Daguerryotype?" 

Now,  in  the  face  of  the  positive  fact,  that  the 
instrument  is  completely  inefficient  to  reproduce 
any  object  that  does  not  remain  in  a  state  of 
ab$olute  repone  during  the  operation,  the  slight- 
est motion  being  enough  to  render  indistinct,  if 
not  wholly  to  destroy,  the  image  sought  to  be 
obtained,  what  would  the  circulators  of  such 
biasing  fudge  deserve  in  a  country  where  mfretJk 
eggs  were  plenty?  Can  the  genius  of  puifing 
and  humbug  go  ^rther  ? 

What  stories  those  journalists  do  tell !  Lat-* 
terly  they  have  taken  it  into  their  heads,  (aa 
often  before)  to  scrape  up  every  trivial  occurrenc  e> 
that  befalls  any  innocent  sqjourner  of  Great 
Britain  here,  and  manufiicture  it  into  something 
ludicrous.  'Tis  an  old  trick  of  theirs,  as  old,  I 
believe,  as  the  national  enmity.  Here  is  an  in« 
stance,  'tis  the  "Gazette  des  Tribunaux"  that 
sneers : 

^^  Some  few  days  ago,  a  young  cockney  bride- 
groom in  the  wholesale  daahery  line,  who  had 
come  to  our  gay  capital  on  the  happy  occasion  of 
his  nuptials,  was  cited  before  the  tribunal  of  % 
justice  of  peace  for  payment  of  25  bottles  bert 
champagne,  ordered,  no  doubt,  to  celebrate 
with  suitable  socialists,  the  opening  of  his  honey- 
moon. The  case  was  quickly  disposed  of — *'  I 
won*t  pay — I  won't  pay — not  a  penny  will  I  pay,*' 
cried  the  defendant  warmly,  in  purest  Ludgate- 
hill  French.  '*Why?*'  asked  the  magistrate. 
"Because  the  wine  is  bad,  detestible,  not  at  all 
at  per  sample —1  have  been  tricked  and  swindled 
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by  that  smootli  ftce!**  i%itiih)^(Bhowing  a 
deeply  pitted  vtiage,  something^  resembling  a 
sponge) — *^  I  take  you  to  witness  he  insults  me." 
Defendant — "  Aye,  smooth-face,  bamboozler, 
cheat r^  Magistrate — ^'Silence!  or  I  dismiss 
the  case,*'  Here  a  parley  ensued,  and  the  wine- 
vender,  on  being  asked  whether  he  would  take 
back  his  merchandize,  with  some  difficulty  con- 
sented. **  Well,  Mr.  Bobbinthread/*  demanded 
the  magistrate,  "  are  you  satisfied  ?  Mr.  *** ' 
agrees  to  take  bsck  whatever  number  of  bottles 
you  find  fault  with."  '*  I  find  fault  with  all.*' 
"  With  rU  I"  *'  Yes,  with  all ;  I  know  they  are 
bad — I  am  certain  they  are  bad — I  tasted  them.*' 
"  What,  all  ?••  '«  All,  except  two,  which  I  am 
satisfied  must  be  undrinkable,  the  last  ones  were 
such  trash!"  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  that 
since  the  day  before  yesterday  you  have  drunk 
twenty-three  bottles  of  champagne  ?  *'  To  be 
sure  I  do ;  not  quite  alone,  however,  Mrs.  Bob- 
binthread  helped  me." 

The  court,  amid  roars  of  laughter,  ordered  the 
restitution  of  the  empty  bottles  to  plaintiff,  and 
condemned  defendant  with  eosts. 

A  little  further  on  comes  a  bit,  always  in  the 
same  mocking  spirit : 

'*  Peytcrs  carriage,  the  one  in  which  he  mur- 
dered his  wife,  previously  to  beating  his  servant's 
brains  out,* '  (you  have  doubtless  heard  the  details,) 
**  was  lately  brought  to  the  hammer  at  Bourg ;  it 
only  fetched  SlOfrs.  ;  there  were  ,no  English 
amateurs  (sub  audi  fooli)  present,  to  bid  it  up  !*' 

Every  day  brings  with  it  side  way  cuts  and 
threats  of  this  kind,  each  more  sarcastic  than  the 
other.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  satisfaction 
they  give  themselves  in  compensation  for  the 
annoyance  the  vaunted  English  superiority,  in 
many  points,  teases  them  with,  particularly  now 
when  the  successes  of  the  British  arms  in  the 
East  form  such  a  contrast  to  their  discomfitures 
in  Africa. 

I  have  mentioned  Berlioz's  name.  I  fear  I 
must,  from  want  of  space,  defer  for  the  present 
giving  an  account  of  the  result  of  his  long  pro- 
mised experiment  of  a  new  kind  of  musical 
drama — if  that  title  can  be  suitably  given  to  an 
entertainment  without  actors,  properly  so  called, 
incidents  or  even  scenery  :-r-the  movements  of 
the  orchestra  and  voices  of  unseen  choristers 
supplying  the  place  of  those  hitherto  recognized 
indispensables  to  operatic  action.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  original  difficulties  of  the  task,  our 
composer  must  needs  superadd  that  of  grappling 
with  a  giant — with  Shakspeare — and  in  one  of 
the  great  poet*s  pieces  too,  which  exhibits  the 
greatest  variety  of  contending  emotions — Romeo 
and  Juliet. *'*  Orchestration,"  and  "  instru- 
mentation,'* (fine  words,  expressive  of  things  that 
Handel  and  Hayden  and  Mozart  knew  little  or 
nought  about)  are,  doubtless,  great  and  potent 
sciences.     Can  they  do  this  ?  that  is  the  ques- 


tion.    Can  they  represent  time»  places,  drcum- 
stanoes,  and  characters? 

Berlioz,  who  is  really  a  man  of  talent  and 
profound  knowledge  of  his  art,  together  with 
his  brethren  of  the  dramatico,  imitative,  instru- 
mental sdiool,  seem  to  labour,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  under  a  strange  delusion,  in  thinking 
so.  They  seem,  in  fact,  to  mistake  wholly  the 
true  character  and  end  of  music  as  an  art,  which 
is  simply,  I  take  it,  to  be  a  kind  of  language — 
a  means  of  expressing  general^  the  sentiments 
and  passions,  which  if  it  be  required  to  indi- 
vidualize, to  refer  to  particular  persons,  or  oc- 
casions, the  aid  of  words  is  indispensable.  Sounds 
cannot  supply  here  the  place  of  sense.  Yet 
these  men  of  the  world  of  ideal  existences,  would 
have  us  think  so — would  have  us  see  Juliet  in 
the  warblings  of  a  flute — Mercutio  in  the  dang 
of  a  cometto — and  the  love-sick  Romeo  in  the 
wailings  of  a  bassoon;  I,  for  one,  respectfully 
beg  to  be  excused.  In  my  next  I  shall  speak 
more  at  length  of  this  "  gymphcnie  drama- 
tique"  or,  as  the  wags  style  it,  **  caeophowie 
dramatiqneJ** 

Pauline  Garcia  pursues  the*  course  of  her 
successes;  no  novelty  otherwise  at  the  Italian 
Opera. 

Rachel^  after  a  long  absence,  consequent  on 
a  severe  throat  attack,  brought  on  by  over  ex- 
ertion, has  re-appeared,  and  draws  crowds,  un- 
known sinee  the  days  of  Talma,  to  the  ice-bound 
region  of  the  French  theatre.  Every  box  in 
the  first  and  second  tier  is  engaged,  they  say, 
for  a  month  to  come ;  as  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  bouse,  unless  by  springing  a  mine,  like  Sir 
J.  Keane  in  the  taking  Cabul,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  one's  way  there.  So  much  for  the 
petite  merveillet  as  she  is  called.  Pity  her 
health  should  fiul.  'Tis  whispered,  she  cannot 
go  on,  that  a  consultation  of  physicians  orders 
immediate  removal  to  a  warmer  dimate.  Scarcely 
anything  new  elsewhere  in  the  theatrical  sea  of 
strife,  except  the  brutal  contest  for  superiority 
between  those  **'  kings  of  beasts,"  Carter  and 
Van  Amburg. 

I  have  waited  to  the  last  moment  in  hopes 
of  having  some  political  intelligence.  The 
Chambers  meet  positively  on  the  23rd ;  till  then 
we  shall  remain  in  vapid  stagnancy. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  excited  just 
now.  unimportant  of  course  beyond  thu  naere 
circle  of  Parisian  gossipers,  respecting  the  elec- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  Academic,  in  the  room 
of  Michaud,  author  of  the  excellent  history  of 
the  Crusades.  The  candidates  are  Victor  Hugo, 
the  celebrated  poet  and  romance  writer';  Berryer, 
the  celebrated  legitimist  orator ;  and  Casimtr 
Bonjour,  the  celebrated — nothing — he  is  sure  to 
get  the  appointment. 

Paris,  14th  Dec.  1839. 
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is  otherwise  nnsnited  to  oar  pages. 

»  Coimae  L.  L.*'— Sonnets  to  Dahafe's  ^  daabs,"  for  we  win  not  caU  them  pictoies, 
are  inadmisahle  on  aocoont  of  the  sabjeot 

^hR.  LV  Song  is  prettj,  hat  certainly  not  worthy  of  the  ^  for  whichitkintendad. 

**  D.  C,"  "  R.  H.  D,  "  T.  J,  JJ.,"  win  not  rait  ns, 

T.  Balbriggan.— *^  O^Jonder  oonsideration. 
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LAW  BEFORM.— No.  I. 


THB  MAOISTEACr. 


Therr  are  veiy  few  subjects  upon  which 
we  have  recently  beard  a  greater  expendi- 
ture of  party  eloquence*  senatorial  wisdom, 
and  other  sounds  and  fury,  signifying  no« 
thing,  than  **  the  administration  of  justice 
in  IreUmd."  Every  grade  of  intellect  has 
been  toiling  and  straining  to  ascertain  for 
its  own  satisfaction*  or  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrsdny  to  others,  the  real  nature  and 
character  of  this  much  contested  function 
of  ffovemmeiit.  On  its  developement  were 
staked  the  destinies  of  party.  Rival  inter- 
pretations contended  for  supremacy ;  par- 
liaoient  was  so  absorbed  in  the  decision  of 
the  question,  that  it  could  find  no  leisure 
for  doing  anything  else.  Tongues,  pens, 
figures,  pamphlets,  little  books,  big  books, 
lord/  committees,  reports  of  evidence, 
(if  no  evidences  of  a  report,)  endless  pages, 
folio  and  foolscap,  proving  distinctly,  that 
DO  two  persons  could  be  got  to  agree  upon 
anyone  fact, — all  found  their  exclusive  occu- 
pation, for  six  tormented  months  of  the  past 
jear,  in  contributing  to  the  universal  uproar 
about  **  the  adminbtration  of  justice  in 
Ireland." 

Loud  and  discordant  were  the  mingled 
watchwords  of  the  fray.  *'  Hang  themi 
hang  them,"  cried  some  ;  **  Forvive  and 
forget,"  cried  others  ;  **  Caee  them  for 
life,"  said  another  faction  ;  '*  Let  them  out 
soon,**  said  their  antagonists.  One  who 
did  not  know  the  precise  nature  of  the 
animals  thus  spoken  of,  might  have  fairly 

VOL.  I.  MO.XT. 


enough  com^  to  the  conclusion,  that  ihef 
could  be  nothing  better  than  a  set  of  wild 
beasts,  who  were  waiting  the  verdict  of  a 
mob  jury,  whether  they  should  be  exter- 
minated forth  whh,  or  kept  for  experimental 
purposes,  in  separate  dens. 

But,  with  a  few  casual  and  unheeded  ex- 
ceptions, not  one  sentence  did  we  hear, 
fitted  to  remind  us  of  the  only  questions 
really  worth  asking  in  the  matter, — ^what  sort 
of  justice  is  administered  in  Ireland  ?  and 
by  whom  is  it  administered  ?  And  yet  it 
is  tolerably  plain,  that  upon  the  answers  to 
these  two  great  questions,  and  the  consi- 
derations to  which  they  necessarily  rive  rise, 
rest  all  the  law,  and  all  the  prophecies  of 
future  happiness  or  misery — improvement 
or  stagnation — ^peace  or  confusion  in  our 
land.  The  supreme  executive  may  be  po- 
pular and  merciful ;  but  that  is  not  enough. 
The  supreme  tribunak  may  be  filled 
with  men  whom  the  ^  Nation  delighted 
to  honour;  but  they  are  not  enough. 
The  crown  may  be  advised  by  the  people's 
friends  instead  of  the  people's  enemies ; 
but  this  is  not  enough.  If  the  wheels  of 
the  car  of  government  be  armed,  like  those 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  with  two-edged 
scythes,  how  can  the  pity  of  those  who  hold 
the  reins  assuage  the  suffering,  or  still  the 
fear^  of  the  helpless  multitude,  amidst 
whom  it  ia  daily  dnven.  The  car  of  govern^ 
ment  cannot  stop  ;  the  administration  of  the 
kw  must,  somehow,  go  on  ;  that,  from  the 
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exalted  seat  of  rule,  missiles  of  death,  or 
insolent  tauntings,  are  no  longer  flung,  is, 
doubtless,  an  inestimable  good.  But  let 
no  slavish  adulation,  no  indolent  despair, 
no  misplaced  desire  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
pruse  to  whom  it  is  due,  for  the  benefits  of 
mitigation  and  of  tespite  they  have  con- 
ferred, suffer  us  to  forget  that  the  scythes 
are  still  fixed  on  the  chariot  wheels,  and 
that  they  are  wounding  and  maiming  the 
defenceless  every  hour. 

Who  are  the  judges  of  the  people? — 
before  whose  face  do  they  daily  stand  ? — 
whose  firown  is  to  the  poor  man,  as  a  writ  of 
ruin  ? — or  to  whom  is  his  favour,  like  the 
fineze  of  his  own  loom,  a  shelter  by  day  and 
a  covering  by  night  ?  Not  the  ermined 
justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  or  the  Exche- 
quer baron  ;  the  influence  they  exert  is 
great ;  but  their  duties  bring  them  but  sel- 
dom, and  but  briefly  then,  in  contact  with 
the  many.  They  are  necessarily  inter- 
cepted by  the  professions  of  (be  Law ;  and 
the  working  man  may  live  secure,  or  be 
crushed  down  by  legalised  oppression  to 
the  lowest  pitch  of  woe,  without  having 
ever  so  much  as  seen  any  one  of  those, 
who  are  called  the  twelve  judges  of  the  land. 

Who  then  are  the  judges  of  the  people? 
By  whom  are  their  ordinary  differences 
adjusted  ?  To  whom  must  they  appeal 
when  wronged  ?  In  whom  is  reposed  that 
sacred  trust,  upon  whose  betrayal  or  fulfil- 
ment rests  all  popular  security,  tranquillity, 
and  content  ?  It  is  hardly  requisite  to 
say — the  Magistracy.  It  is  they  who  judge 
the  people.  It  is  they  who  deliver  the  poor 
that  cry,  or  their  cry  is  lifted  up  in  vain. 
For  we  wrangle  not  with  those  poor  quib- 
blers  who  would  feign,  that  if  wronged  at  the 
sessions,  the  injured  may  appeal.  Cold, 
drivellinff  mockery ! — there  is,  and  can  be 
practically  no  appeal,  in  a  thousand  instances, 
for  every  one  that  such  is  possible.  Nay, 
more,  we  freely  own,  that  we  can  imagine 
no  state  of  things,  in  which  popular  justice 
should  be  made  to  dwell  in  the  fugitive 
temple  of  appeal.  'Twere  a  total  perver- 
sion of  the  real  use  of  supervision,  to  place 
on  it  the  infinite  business  of  daily  adjudica- 
tion. And  countless  reasons  might  be 
urged  to  show,  that  the  whole  good  of 
local  tribunals  depends  upon  the  confidence 
reposed  in  their  fidelity,  and  in  the  practi- 
cal acquiescence,  which  such  confidence 
only  can  beget  in  their  decisions. 

It  is  because  we  desire  heartily  to  see 
such  confidence  created  in  the  public  mind, 
that  we  arraign  the  aberrations  from  com- 
mon sense  and  common  right,  that  have 


too  long  been  suffered,  in  the  constitution 
of  these  tribunals.  For  we  know,  that 
while  the  sessions^  courts  are  crowded  with 
unfit  men,  no  laws,  however  wise,  can  be 
popular,  and  no  public  tranquillity  or  con- 
tent can  be  lasting.  We  have  never  joined  the 
plaee-hunting  cry  of  <<  men,  not  measures;* 
nor  will  we  ever  so  forget  our  duty  to  our 
country,  or  prostitute  the  use  of  speech,  as 
some  have  done,  by  the  attempt  to  prove, 
that  a  good  executive  supersedes  the  want, 
or  the  necessity,  for  amended  laws.  But  it  is 
perfectly  consbtent  with  the  most  unde- 
viating  zeal  for  legidative  reformation,  to 
bear  in  mind,  and  to  avow,  that  the  statute 
book  is  capable  of  being  made  to  the  peo- 
ple, a  missive  of  despotism,  or  a  defence 
against  it,  according  as  it  is  placed  ip  fit 
or  unfit  hands.  A  lash  may  be  made  of 
silk  as  well  as  hemp  ;  nay,  the  keenest 
blow  may  come  from  that  which  was  never 
meant  for  a  harsh  purpose. 

Who  then  are  the  judges  of  the  people  ?— 
And  what  are  they  ? — And  why  ?  The 
magistracy  of  Ireland  are,  in  one  respect,  a 
body  miscellaneous  enough.  They  are  of 
every  degree  of  capacity,  from  the  knowing 
agent,  to  the  dull  peer  ;  of  every  standing, 
from  beardless  inexperience  to  effete  old  age; 
of  every  moral  hue,  from  the  dashing  rake 
to  the  demure  decorum-master.  But  the 
points  of  identity  that  characterise  them, 
are  also  palpable.  They  exclusively  belong 
to  the  idle  ckiss,  or  their  adherents  and  re- 
tainers. As  opposed  to  the  industrious 
community,  they  are  clearly  distinguishable; 
their  habiu,  feelinw,  notions,  prejudices 
are  dissimilar ;  and  uiey  stand  in  unsoftened 
contrast  to  those  of  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
The  ancient  policy  of  the  law  contem- 
plated a  far  different  system,  from  that 
which  evil  custom  sanctions  at  the  present 
day.  A  very  early  statute*  directed,  that 
<*  in  every  county  good  men  and  lawful, 
which  be  not  mainUiners  of  evil  quarrels, 
shall  be  assigned  to  keep  the  peace."  And 
another  sUtute  of  the  same  reign,  f  still  fur- 
ther defines  the  sort  of  persons  that  magis- 
trates should  be :  "  Two  or  three,  the  best 
of  reputation,  in  their  counties,  shall  be 
assigned  keepers  of  the  peace ;  and  they 
witho^A^  wisemenj  and  learned  in  thelawy 
shall  hear  and  determine  felonies  and  tres- 
passes.*' Is  it  pos^ble  to  suspect  this  ex- 
cellent and  venerable  law  of  the  arrant  foUji 
which,  in  less  aristocratic  times,  has  given 
over  the  widest  jurisdiction  of  the  country 
to  men   chosen  by  the  blind  accident  of 
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birth  ?  The  days  of  Edward  the  Third 
were  feudal  days,  when  chivalry  was  still 
an  actuating  principle,  good  for  something, 
if  not  for  much  ;  when  heraldry  had  not 
become  a  mere  bedaubing  of  coach  panels  ; 
when  the  monopoly  of  landed  property,  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  had  the  plausible  pre- 
tence for  its  monopoly  of  privileges,  that 
these  few,  as  a  class,  had  more  education 
than  their  vassals  could  generally  obtain. 
But  even  then  the  judges  of  the  people  did 
not  dare  to  claim  hereditary  jurisdiction. 
Valour  might  run  in  the  blood,  and  social 
rank,  as  the  desert  of  entailed  honour, 
might  plead  its  rights  of  descent.  But 
wisdom,  justice,  temperance,  inflexibility, 
impartiality,  patience,  mercy — ^these  in  their 
combination  and  habitual  government  of 
character,  none  dreamed  of  finding  in  every 
man  of  so  much  a-y ear,  or  whose  name  was 
spelt  in  a  particular  way  :  and  without  these 
great  and  rare  qualifications  for  the  judg- 
ment seat,  no  man  then  dared  to  usurp  its 
functions.  The  nature  of  society  limited  the 
class,  from  which  magbtrates  should  then  be 
chosen.  Vassalage,  and  all  the  intricate 
variety  of  tenures  by  service,  created  social 
inequalities  and  discrepancies,  of  which  we, 
thank  God,  have  now  but  a  faint  concep- 
tion ;  while  villainage  placed  in  absolute  and 
helpless  bondage,  the  whole  mass  of  the 
labouring  classes.  Popular  education,  as 
yet,  was  not ;  the  press  was  not ;  public 
opinion  of  any  kind  was  not ;  no  refuge 
but  the  law,  and  no  protector  but  the  jus*^ 
tice  of  the  peace  was  left,  to  whom  the 
poor  could  turn.  If  the  necessity  for  good 
administration  of  justice,  in  such  times, 
was  great,  it  is  equally  great  now.  The 
times  are  marvellously  ctianged  for  the 
better,  it  is  true  ;  but  in  many  respects  the 
right  dispensation  of  justice  has  grown  more 
difficiilt,  and  the  consequences  of  its  mal- 
administration have  grown  more  perilous. 
Popular  power  has  since  then  been  called 
into  existence,  has  learned  to  question  freely 
the  destiny  under  which  it  lives,  has  begun 
to  wrench  the  gyves  from  the  hands  of  its 
old  gaolers  ;  property  has  been  told  that  it 
has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights  ;  and 
society  no  longer  presents  one  mighty  and 
unqufidified  antithesis  of  mute  suffering  and 
haughty  despotism,  but  a  wide  and  mingled 
tale  of  bitter  struggle — of  hard  won  triumph 
or  temporary  defeat.  Men's  notions  of 
justice  might  have  been  unanalysed  in 
former  times,  but  they  were  not  dimmed 
by  the  steam  of  angry  strife,  they  were  not 
confused  by  the  wild  din  of  popular  loss  or 
victory.    The  judges  of  tre    teotjle 


ifERE  KOT  PARTiZAVS,  for  the  quarrel  had 
not  begun.  They  might  be  imperfectly  in* 
formed ;  but  they  had  not  as  a  class  the 
same  direct  motives  to  corruption.  They 
were  as  now,  the  lords  of  the  soil, 
giring  law  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil ;  but  they 
were  not,  as  now,  arrayed  in  desperate 
league  together,  against  the  rights  and 
franchises  of  the  people;  and  the  people 
were  not,  as  now,  awake,  erect,  and  free. 
Yet,  even  then,  the  justices  of  the  peace 
were  selected  men  ;  not  men  chosen  for 
mere  family  name,  or  territorial  possession. 
They  were  chosen  for  their  brains,  not 
their  acres;  for  their  acquirements,  not 
their  inheritances.  They  were  chosen  from 
a  caste  ;  but  the  law  at  least  desired,  that 
the  best  and  least  unworthy  of  the  caste 
should  be  chosen. 

But  by  degrees  all  these  old-fashioned 
notions  have  been  worn  away.  Instead  of 
its  being  thought  a  solemn  act  of  govern* 
ment,  to  raise  a  man  to  the  magisterial 
bench,  it  has  become  a  cheap  and  customary 
way  of  paying  a  friend  a  compliment.  If  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  a  county  tak^s  a  fancy 
to  any  of  his  hangers-on,  his  aff^ctjon  is 
manifested  by  recommending  his  favourite 
for  the  commission  of  the  peace ;  and  it  is 
a  high  offence,  and  quite  out  of  course  to 
refuse  his  recommendation.  Every  man 
in  the  county,  of  large  fortune  or  high 
birth,  imagines  that  the  magistracy  is  his 
as  of  absolute  right,  and  it  is  given  to  him 
as  such  accordingly. 

Now  what  is  a  magistrate  ?  He  is  one 
invested  by  the  laws  of  the  land  with  enor- 
mous and  innumerable  powers;  we  say  enor- 
mous, for  there  is  nothing  which  a  poor  man 
can  possess,  nothing  which  he  can  claim, 
nothing  which  he  can  desire,  over  which 
the  magistrate  cannot  exert  some  control ; 
which  he  cannot  forbid  him  to  enjoy,  or 
impede  his  attaining.  A  magistrate  is  a  judge 
of  suspicion ;  dark,  irresponsible  word !  full 
of  terror,  secrecy,  oppression.  He  is  a 
judge  of  evidence,  that  neutral  ground 
whereon  doubt  is  never  done,  and  ingenuity 
is  never  silenced.  He  is  a  judge  of  cha- 
racter, that  which  is  as  a  wall  of  brass,  until 
undermined  by  whispering  malevolence ; 
and  then  a  bubble,  shattered  by  a  breath. 
He  is  a  judge  of  provocation,  that  whereof 
to  judge  he  must  have  ready  sympathies, 
and  yet  have  the  reins  and  government  of 
them  fast  held  in  the  hand  of  his  integrity. 
He  is  a  judge  of  property,  of  penalties,  of 
costs,  of  distribution  ;  matters  which,  when 
swollen  toagenteel  size,  occupy  the  ermined 
Twelve,  and  fill  the  heads  and  bags  of  the 
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whole  legd  hive.  The  latter  class  of  causes 
are  prouder^  richer,  noisier ;  that  is,  those 
concerned  in  them  can  buy  more  noise  in 
their  behalf;  but  if  we  talk  of  justice, — ^the 
poor  man*s  off  is  as  precious  and  important 
as  the  Chancery  suitoi^s  estate. 

FinaUy,  a  magistrate  is  a  judge  of  personal 
freedom.  Freedom  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
M  men;  as  contrasted  with  its  opposite,  a 
thing  inestimably  dear.  But  to  the  poor 
nan,  'tis  the  very  juice  of  life ;  the  circuU- 
tion  in  whose  pause  he  is  truly  dead,  or 
worsen  for  the  dead  are  done  with  earthly 
.  pain.  Few  and  chequered  in  a  land  like 
ours,  are  the  working  man's  days  of  sest 
and  joy ;  but  such  as  they  are,  they  essen- 
tially depend  upon  his  personal  freedom. 
The  opulent  thief  makes  merry  in  a  gaol ; 
and  while  he  baulks  his  creditors  of  their 
lawful  due,  riots  there  with  his  kind,  and 
drinks  and  gambles  on  :  **  there's  escellent 
society  in  prison."  But  sumptuous  fiure, 
and  easy  access,  and  idle  time,  and  kindred 
company,  are  not  the  furniture  of  the  pea- 
sant's cell.  He  may  be  confined  upon  sus- 
pidon ;  he  may  be  so  confined  for  months ; 
nis  &mily  may  beg  the  while ;  his  rent  may 
mn  in  arrear ;  all  of  pleasure  he  hath  ever 
tasted— all  of  comfort  lie  hath  ever  known — 
all  sense  or  hope  of  independence  he  hath 
erer  cherished,  may  be  wrecked  upon  the 
threshold  of  his  dungeon ;  and  yet  a  verdict 
of  his  feUow  men  may  pronounce  him  inno- 
cent, and  the  judge  who  tries  him  may  ex- 
press his  sorrow  at  his  undeserved  incar- 
ceration. And  why  all  this?  Who  is 
the  cause  of  this  man't  wrongs?  Who 
but  the  bungling,  puzzle-headed,  in- 
competent magistrate,  who  signed  his 
committal  ? 

Heretofore  we  have  only  spoken  of  in- 
competency; but  worse  remains.  The 
magistracy  are  in  too  many  cases  open  to 
graver  charges.  Politically  they  are  a  body 
opposed  to  the  mass  of  the  population. 
While  such  is  the  case,  all  notion  of  popu- 
lar confidence  is  idle ;  and  popular  justice 
without  popular  confidence,  is  like  religion 
disbelieved-— a  withered  gourd,  a  dese- 
crated shrine,  a  poisoned  fountain.  Better 
far  any  svstem  of  rude  and  imperfect  justice, 
which  the  people  believe  to  be  true,  and 
whose  record  is  kept  in  the  acquiescent 
hearts  of  all  who  hear  it,  than  the  purest 
and  most  minute  dispensation  of  equity,  ad- 
ministered by  a  tribunal  that  is  untrusted, 
or  untrustworthy.  For,  in  the  memorable 
language  of  one  who  is  high  authority  with 
the  •*»'»"'»i*  of  the  evil  we  arraign,  •*  laws 
t>  hich  public  opinion  hath  not 


made  f*  and  justice  looks  not  just,  soondi 
not  just,  is  not  just,  if  it  come  from  a  source 
which  is  presuroeably  partial,  or  which  is 
even  suspected  of  being  so. 

We  do  believe,  that  viewed  as  a  class,  no 
set  of  men  more  utterly  unfit  to  dischargt 
the  duties  of  popular  justices,  as  those  da- 
ties  ought  to  be  discharged,  could  be 
found  in  the  community  than  those  on 
whom  they  now  devolve. 

We  speak  of  the  magistracy  as  a  clssi, 
not  of  individuals  ;  let  this  be  borne  in 
mind  throughout ;  for  it  is  with  evil  systems, 
not  personal  failings  that  we  war.  But  is 
a  body  of  men  self  nominated,  or  nominated 
by  the  blind  accident  of  birth  or  fortune, 
we  say,  these  are  not  the  men,  who  ought  to 
be  the  judges  of  the  people.  Sir  Rorj 
O' Growl  is  a  baronet,  'Us  true  ;  but  is  that 
any  reason  for  committing  to  his  ill  tem- 
per, the  liberties  and  properties  of  hundreds 
of  families.  Mr.  Dunderhead  means  well, 
and  is  worth  twelve  hundred  a  year :  hut 
in  the  name  of  common  sens^  why  should 
his  respectable  dullness  be  a  pretext  for 
making  him  a  justice  of  the  peace  ?  The 
Honorable  Aims-ace  tScamp,  is  a  duellist 
and  a  spendthrift ;  are  these  recommenda- 
tions irresistible  ?  Mr.  Pragmatical  Screir 
is  agent  to  a  large  absentee  proprietor  ;  is 
it  because  he  must  often  be  interested  in 
questions  of  rent  and*  tenure,  arising 
out  of  his  position,  that  the  decencies  of  so 
impartial  administration  of  the  law  are  to 
be  set  at  nought,  bv  his  being  placed  upon 
the  bench  ?  Old  Major  Hardgoer  maybe 
a  competent  judge  of  claret  er  rum  punch ; 
but  assuredly  not  of  law  or  equitT.  The 
poor,  bothered,  old  man ;  'tis  pitiable,  truly, 
to  look  at  him,  fumbling  over  the  leaves  of 
an  act  of  parliament,  or  asking  illegal  or 
silly  questions,  where  all  that  is  dear  to  a 
suitor  is  at  stake.  He  turns  to  the  squireen 
of  twenty-two,  in  the  Newmarket  coat  and 
flashy  cravat,  beside  him,  and  asks  hui  opi- 
nion. JBit  opinion!  the  opinion  of  a  big, 
foxhunting,  swearing,  flippant  schoolboy. 
'<£h? — dismiss? — damned  puzzled  busi- 
ness altogether ; — getting  late ; — dismiss— 
eh?—"  "Oh  dsmn  it— yes— I  think  so ; 
don't  know,  faith — do  as  you  like, — ^but  I'm 
deuced  hungry,  and  must  go.  Good  night, 
Major ;"  whereupon  the  conference  ends, 
and  a  dismiss  is  pronounced— and  this  is 
justice ! 

Why  abuse  the  bread-and-butter  brained 
school-boy,  or  the  stupid  old  man?  'Tis 
not  in  them  to  do  better.     Blame  the  sys- 

•  Hooker; 
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temt  it — it  alone  is  to  bttme,  for  making 
men  ma^strates,  not  because  they  are  men 
io  the  intellectual  sense  of  the  word,  but 
because  one  had  a  grandmother  who  was 
a  countess,  and  another  bad  a  father  who 
sold  his  Totes  for  a  baronetcy.  Try  these 
qualifications  by  any  other  test;  would  you, 
who  defend  the  present  ridiculous  system, 
be  content  to  have  a  man  made  chief  jus- 
tice in  right  of  his  grandmother,  or  master 
of  the  Rolls,  in  right  of  his  father  ?  you*d 
laugh  such  a  claim  to  scorn ;  nay,  you'd  talk 
fine  about  the  monstrous  hardship  of  staking 
people's  liberUes  and  properties,  on  such  un- 
fit tribunals.  Ye  hypocrites ! — and  what  are 
your  rights,  or  your  safety,  or  your  confi- 
dence, more  than  that  of  the  hard- toiling 
millions,  whom  ye  consign  to  the  ignorance 
and  incompetence,  to  say  no  worse,  of  a  set 
of  judges  chosen  by  a'  rule,  compared  with 
which  a  lottery  would  be  perfection. 

We  are  not  blind  to  the  exceptions  that 
exist ;  on  the  contrary,  we  desire  to  point 
out  the  justice  and  necessity  of  founding, 
upon  the  disparity  of  fitness  for  the  office, 
an  argument  in  favour  of  a  total  change  in 
the  existing  system. 

We  are  in  favour  of  the  men  that  have 
beads,  being  maffistrates,and  of  the  men  that 
were  born  destitute  of  those  <'  somewhat 
indispensable  appendages,"  or  who  happen 
4o  have  outlived  the  contents  of  them,  being 
•truck  out  of  the  list.  Were  this  done, 
we  would  soon  have  a  select  magistracy; 
select  with  a  vengeance,  if  no  rational  ad- 
dttfons  to  thff  weeded  collection  were  made, 
from  less  good-for-nothing  quarters.  What 
then  shall  we  say  of  a  condition  of  things, 
where,  not  a  vague  suspicion,  but  the 
fitaring  fisct,  lifts  its  shameless  head  of  par- 
tisanship high  upon  the  very  judgment- 
seat,  ^d  defies  all  question  of  its  par- 
tiality? Landlords  are  the  judges  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant;  tithe-owners 
try  questions  of  tithe ;  in  every  raodifica- 
tioorof  the  struggle,  which  industry,  **  for  the 
bare  life,"  as  it  truly  says,  is  maintaining 
daily  with  the  unproductive,  unreflecting, 
and  unbridled  claitses, — ^the'  latter  are  the 
irresponnible  judges  of  the  people. 

This  wretched  system  has  been  busy  with 
our  country  sufficiently  long.  'Tis  many 
a  year  since  Swift  told  the  gentry  of  Ire- 
land, ^  that  almost  "every  one  of  them  was 
a  racker  of  his  tenants,  a  jobber  of  all  pub- 
lic works,  very  proud,  and  geneial'y  very  illi- 
terate." Yet  •  these  were  the  men  who,  by 
right  of  caste,  were  then,  as  now,  the  judges 
of  the  people.  At  a  latter  period,  Arthur 
Young  found  them  not  much  improved. 


**  The  little  country  gentlemeoi  or  rather 
vermin  of  the  kingdom,  bear  very  heavy  on 
the  poor  people,  and  subject  them  to  situa- 
tions more  mortifying  than  is  ever  beheld  in 
England.  The  landlord  of  an  Irish  estate 
is  a  sort  of  despot,  who  yields  obedience,  in 
whatever  concerns  the  poor,  to  no  law  but 
his  own  will.  The  labouring  poor  are 
treated  with  harshness.  The  execution  of  the 
laws  lies  veiy  much  in  the  bands  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  many  of  whom  are 
drawn  from  the  most  illiberal  class  in  the 
kingdom.  If  a  poor  man  lodges  his  com- 
plaint against  a  gentleman,  or  any  animal 
that  chooses  to  call  itself  gentleman,  and 
the  justice  of  the  peace  issues  out  a  sum- 
mons for  his  appearance,  it  is  a  fixed  affront 
between  them.  The  poor  need  not  think 
of  redress  against  the  rich,  they  can  have 
no  defence  but  by  means  of  protection  from 
one  gentleman  against  another,  who  pro- 
bahly  protects  his  tenanty  as  he  would  the 
sheep  he  intends  to  eat." 

We  say  not,  that  this  state  of  things  may 
not  in  some  respects  be  changed,  and  for 
the  better,  since  the  days  of  Arthur  Young. 
We  rejoice  to  think  that  it  is ;  but  how 
has  it  been  mended  ?  By  the  slow  and 
hitherto  incomplete  subvernon  of  the  ancient 
privileges  of  the  irresponsible  class;  by 
compelling  them  to  yield  in  some  measmre^ 
to  the  growing  supremacy  of  public  opinion  ; 
by  enforcing  publicity  in  their  acts ;  and  by 
the  introduction  of  stipendiary  magistrates. 
But  the  progress  of  reformation  has  been 
tardy,  and  ill  sustained.  In  1812,  another 
Englishman,  Wakefield,  wrote  two  sqiuure 
ponderous  volumes,  about  the  condition  of 
Ireland  ;  and  any  one  who  is  industrious 
enough  to  read  half  a  dozen  pages  of  his 
dull  work,  will  discover  that  he  was  no 
great  friend  of  ours.  He  liked  the  govern- 
ment who  employed  him,  and  the  gentry  who 
fed  him,  too  well.  He  liked  good  living  and 
good  wine,  and  it  may  be  safely  supposed, 
that  this  Mr.  Quarto  Bull  would  not  wantonly 
deal  out  censure  upon  his  entertainers* 
Yet  he  is  forced  to  admit,  that  'im- 
proper persons  are  ifften  found  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace ; "  and  then  he  goes  on 
to  show,  how  much  of  crime  is  justly 
attributable  **  to  the  corruption  or  neglect 
of  the  magistracy."  With  such  tribunals 
doing  wrong,  or  right,  that  coming  in  ill 
company  is  mistaken  for  wrong,  'tis  no  won- 
der the  whole  head  of  popular  existence  is 
sick,  and  its  whole  heart  fiiint ;  it  were  a 
miracle  were  it  otherwise.  Lords'  commit- 
tees— florid  speeches — gaol  statistics — with 
all  the  peevish  railing  we  have  been  pes- 
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tered  with  aboat  disturbances  and  crimeSy 
is  but  solemn  twaddle,  touching  not — ^indeed 
not  pretending  to  touch — the  perilous  stuff 
that  truly  weighs  upon  the  nation's  heart. 
Take  this  away  ;  give  back  the  birthright 
of  the  people — the  right  of  impartial  judges ; 
restore  the  appearance  of  fair  play  at  least, 
between  the  nch  man  and  the  poor ;  and  do 
this  by  driving  from  the  session  courts  the 
senseless  crowd  of  ignorant  and  partial  men 
who  obstruct  the  aim  of  all  truth  and  equity. 

Is  it  said,  that  all  the  evils  whereof  Swift 
and  Young  and  Wakefield  spoke  are  done 
away  ?  we  would  they  were.  But  is  there  a  man 
in  the  kinffdom,  not  of  the  interested  class  or 
connected  therewith,  who  does  not,  of  his 
own  knowledge,  know  that  this  old  cause  of 
so  much  evil  is  still  busy  at  its  ancient  work, 
sowing  every  day  the  seeds  of  popular  dis- 
content, and  helping  every  day  to  reap  its 
fatal  fruit  ?  If  our  object  were  to  stimulate 
party  feelings,  illustrations  to  no  end  might 
be  given  to  show  how  the  mbchief  works. 
But  such  is  not  our  purpose.  It  is  not  the 
opinions  or  the  prejudices  of  the  magistracy 
we  deplore,  but  the  &ct,  that  men  ridiculously 
unfit  for  the  office  that  usage  has  thrust  on 
them,  should  be  compelled  to  attempt  what 
they  cannot  perform. 

Let  us  name  two  or  three  instances, 
for  the  accuracy  of  whose  recital  we  can 
vouch.  By  the  law  of  the  land,  magis- 
trates at  petty  sessions  may  either  try 
each  case  within  their  jurisdiction,  or  they 
may  decline  entering  thereupon,  and  refer  it 
to  the  assizes  or  the  quarter  sessions.  The 
former  is  called  the  exercise  of  their  sum- 
mary jurisdiction;  and  in  all  cases  so  tried 
and  disposed  of,  <*  the  place,  where  the 
magistrates  sit  to  adjudicate,  is  an  open  court 
of  justice,  to  which  all  persons  have  a  right 
of  access,  and  from  which  no  one  may  be 
lawfully  removed  so  long  as  he  conducts  him- 
self with  propriety."*  At  the  petty  ses- 
sions of in  1837,  a  very  aggravated 

case  of  assault  was  tried.  The  party  who 
had  given  the  provocation  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  The  particulars  of  his  condu  ct 
were  such,  as  we  could  not  with  decency 
detail.  Certain  of  his  private  acquaintance  re- 
quested that  room  should  be  made  for  them 
in  an  extremely  crowded  court-house,  and 
in  that  part  which  adjoined  the  bench.  To 
do  so,  numbers  of  respectable  persons  must 
have  been  displaced ;  and  none  of  them  felt 
inclined  to  move.  Though  the  professional 
advisers  and  the  relative  of  the  inculpated 
justice  declared  that  they  had  sufficient  ac- 
commodation;    the    magistrates    actually 

*  Dickenson's  Q.  Senioos;  p.  10. 


threatened  *Ho  clear  the  entire  court,  if  the 
friends  of  the  respective  parties  did  not  take 
different  sides!"  A  gentleman  who  acci- 
dentally was  present,  but  who  was  wholly  un- 
concerned in  the  affair,  remonstrated  strongly 
against  the  utter  impropriety  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding ;  which  would,  in  effect,  have  been 
to  call  upon  several  hundred  people  to  vote 
their  sentence  upon  a  half  heard  case.  The 
magistrates  attempted  to  browbeat  the  in- 
dividual who  thus  presumed  to  beard  them; 
but  finding  that  more  difficult  than  they  had 
anticipated,  they  abandoned  the  ground 
they  nad  vainly  attempted  to  maintain.  No 
less  than  seven  magistrates  were  on  the 
bench  during  this  scene,  and  appeared 
unanimously  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  their 
duty.  It  only  remains  to  be  added,  that 
the  young  gentleman  engaged  in  the  noc- 
turnal transactions,  out  of  which  these  judi- 
cial incidents  arose,  was  permitted  to  con- 
tinue in  the  commission  of  the  peace. 

So  much  for  the  proprieties  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  now  for  a  sample  of  its  <'  justice  ac- 
cording to  law"  In  the  course  of  the  last 
twelve  months  the  following  case  occurred. 
A  person  was  brought  before  three  magis- 
trates at  the  petty  sessions  of  »  charged 
with  having  assaulted  a  bailiff  in  the  dis- 
•charge  of  his  duty.  It  appeared  that  the 
accused  lived  in  furnished  lodgings,  in  the 
house  of  a  man  who  owed  a  small  sum  of 
money.  The  creditor,  it  was  alleged, 
entertained  no  kindly  feeling  towards  the 
lodger  of  his  debtor ;  and  the  bailiffs  who 
were  sent  to  levy  an  execution*  for  the 
amount  due,  passed  by  other  parts  of  the 
house,  and  proceeded  to  the  bedroom, 
where  the  wife  of  the  accused  party 
was  lying  sick.  They  entered  the  apart- 
ment ;  the  husband  indignantly  remon- 
strated ;  they  persevered,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  carry  out  the  furniture,  when 
the  husband  knocked  one  of  them  down, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  driving  both  out  of 
the  room.  For  this  offence  the  sapient 
magistrates  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of 
forty  shillings ;  and  upon  his  failing  to  do 
so,  they  sent  him  to  goal.  Now,  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  they  had  no  more  right  to  fine 
or  imprison  this  man,  than  they  had  to  slit 
his  ears,  or  put  him  to  the  rack.  The 
bailiffs  were  trespassers;  they  had  no  power 
whatever  to  enter  his  hired  apartments; 
but  he  had  a  perfect  right  by  law,  and  as 
a  man  of  spirit  and  of  feeling,  he  was  bound, 
to  do  precisely  what  he  did.  Yet  for  this 
he  was  thrown  into  a  common  gaol,  and 
there  remained  until  he  could  pay  we  illegal 
and  unjust  penalty,  of  being  tried  hj  igno- 
«  nut  judges  of  the  people* 
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We  desire  to  see  the  law  Tindieated 
from  this  reproach  of  incompetent  ad- 
ministration. We  wish  to  see  no  man 
promoted  to  the  office  of  a  judge  of 
the  people,  but  one  possessed  of  experience, 
knowledge,  high  moral  character,  and  tested 


public  worth.  We  want  to  see  the  number 
of  the  magistracy  reduced ;  because  we  know 
that  responsibility  is  hopeless  in  a  crowded 
bench.  And  if  sufficient  men  cannot  be  got 
to  do  the  work  gratuitously,  let  them  be 
paid ;  for  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  hit  bire« 
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**NoT  yet  twelve!  is  it  possible!"  ex- 
claimed Catherine,  a  somewhat  stout  and 
sunburned,  but  handsome  and  intelligent 

peasant  girl  of  B ,  a  small  village  in 

the  department  of  Indre  et  Loire,  (an- 
ciently Touraine.)  "  It  is  full  two  hours 
since  Maurice  went  to  the  Mairie,  the 
tirage  must  be  over  by  this  time.'' 

**  O  no !  it  is  not,"  replied  the  person  to 
whom  she  spoke,  and  who  had  just  entered 
the  cottage — a  girl  some  two  years  her 
junior,  slight  and  pretty,  whose  eyes  were 
red  with  weeping.  "  As  I  passed  the 
Mairie  just  now,  the  porter  told  me  the 
drawing  for  the  conscription  was  still  going 
on  ;  and  it  then  wanted  a  quarter  to  noon 
by  the  town  clock*  Oh  !  Catherine,  what 
will  become  of  yon — of  me,  if  Maurice 
gets  a  bad  number !" 

*^  Think  not  of  ,such  a  thing,  Louise !" 
answered  Catherine.  *^  No,  no, — my  heart 
tells  me  that  li&urice  will  not  be  taken  from 
us — ^from  th^  orphan  sister,  whose  only 
protector  he  is — from  his  promised  bride ! 
Cheer  up,  dear  Louise,  and  let  us  hope  the 
best!- 

Catherine  Bertrand,  whom  we  have  thus 
introdacdd  to  the  reader's  notice,  had  been, 
along  with  her  brother  Maurice,  left  orphans 
at  the  respective  ages  of  twelve  and  thir- 
teen. They  had  no  relations  living,  but 
their  parents  had  bequeathed  them  a  small 
farm  and  snug  cottage,  in  which  they  had 
continued  to  live,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
wboie  village,  who  had  believed  two  chil- 
dren incapable  of  manaffinfif  their  own  affairs, 
aoi  whose  wise  men  had  strongly  advised 
Maurice  to  place  his  sister  en  permon  with 
a  respectable  family,  to  let  the  house  and 
^rm  for  some  years,  and  either  to  learn 
some  trade,  or  hire  with  a  neighbouring 
farmer,  where  he  might  acquire  some  in- 
sight into  country  business.  Maurice, 
however,  had  been  deeply  impressed  by 
the  solemnity,  with  which  his  dying  father 
bad  oommended  bis  young  sister  to  his 


watchful  care,  and  felt  that  he  would  not 
be  discharging  that  trust,  if  he  committed 
her  to  the  charge  of  strangers.  Catherine 
was  likewise  unwilling  to  be  separated  from 
him ;  so,  as  Bazile  Ledru,  an  intelligent 
kbourer,  who  had  lived  many  years  with 
hb  father,  and  Manon,  his  respectable  wife» 
were  willing  to  remain  with  the  children  of 
their  departed  master  and  mistress,  Maurice 
determined  on  continuing  matters  as  they 
had  been  in  the  lifetime  of  his  parents* 
Under  the  direction  of  Baxile,  he  conducted 
the  management  of  the  £tfm,  while  Manon 
presided  over  the  dairy,  the  poultry  yard^ 
and  the  whole  fn^iM^.  In  these  cares,  she 
was  assisted  by  CSitherine,  but  Maurice 
Would  not  allow  his  sister  to  devote  her 
whole  time  to  these  employments*  Every 
day  aflter  breakiSut  he  conducted  her  to  the 
village  sdiool,  every  afternoon  came  to 
fetch  her  home.  In  the  long  winter  even- 
ings she  in  her  turn  asristed  him  in  master-* 
ing  the  rudiments  of  writing  and  arithme-> 
tic,  and  in  improving  himself  in  reading, 
and  while  she  herself  was  pronounced  the 
very  best  scholar  the  village  seminary  had 
produced,  she  succeeded  in  making  him  a 
very  tolerable  proficient  in  those  branches 
of  knowledge.  Thus  these  two  young 
creatures  grew  up  .together,  each  feeling 
for  the  other  an  affection  passing  the  ordi-* 
nary  love  of  brother  and  sister.  They 
were  both  sensible  and  amiable,  but  Cathe* 
rine  possessed  a  constancy  of  disposition,  a 
rectitude  of  principle,  and  a  strength  of 
mind  not  often  to  be  met  vdth.  She  was 
the  least  selfish  of  human  beings;  her 
brother's  happiness,  her  brother's  comfort^ 
were  her  first  considerations ;  her  own  she 
looked  on  as  the  necessary  consequence  of 
his.  For  the  last  two  years,  (since  the 
death  of  the  good  Manon,)  she  had  ma- 
naged alone  the  household  affairs,  which 
under  her  direction  had  prospered  beyond 
all  former  experience.  Inde&tigable  at 
work|  she  enjoyed  all  innocent  recreationt 
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with  the  lett  which  pre?ioii8  occoptttion 
gives  to  the  liniplest  pleasures*  She  sang 
sweetl jt  and  in  the  Sunday  evening  dances 
on  the  village  green,  no  one  surpassed  her. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  uniting  as  she 
did  to  her  other,  attractions  a  tolerable 
portion*  and  a  considerable  share  of  beauty, 
she  had  attained  the  age  of  nineteen,  with- 
out having  had  numerous  admirers,  and 
several  offers  of  marriage.  No  one,  huw- 
•^ever,  had  succeeded  in  touchinff  her  heart, 
and  she  had  frankly  and  gratefully  rejecied 
them  all.  Her  brother  had  shown  himself 
more  susceptible  ;  he  had  become  ena- 
mo.ured  of  the  fair  Louise  Lisier,  a  por- 
tionless orphan,,  and  rather  an  unwelcome 
addition  to  the  laree  family  of  her  uncle 
Pierre  Torcholet,  the  miller  of  B 


His  affection  was  returned  by  Louise,  and 
warmly  encouraged*  by  Catherine,  who, 
well  acquftnted  with  the  amiable  disposition 
of  the  gentle  giHt  her  fsvourite  schoolfel- 
low, foresaw  nothing  but  happiness  to  her 
brother  in  an  union  with  her,  and  accord* 
Ingly  smoothed  every  diiBculty,  removed 
every  obstacle,  until  at  the  moment  we 
have  presented  them  to  the  reader,  all  had 
been  favourably  arranged,  and  the  marriage 
of  Maurice  add  Louise  fixed  to  take  place 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  ensuing  month. 
The  period  of  our  tale  is  the  reign  of  Na^ 
poleon,  just  when  his  star  began  to  wane, 
and  when  a  busy  note  of  preparation  was 
founded  for  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
Aussia.  To  complete  the  army  destined 
for  this  expedition  a  new  levy  by  the  con- 
scription was  necessary,  and  when  our  story 
opens,  was  taking  place,  much  to  the  dis- 
content of  the  £mperoi^sgood  subjects,  but 
of  none  more  than  of  the  inhabitants  of 
S  iu  general,  and  of  Catherine  and 

Louise  in  particular.  To  support  the 
dropping  spirits  of  Louise,  the  former  af- 
fected a  security  which  she  did  not  feel,  for 
remembering  that  Maurice  had  drawn  a 
lucky  lot.  on  a  former  occasion,  she  scarcely 
dared  hope  that  he  would  be  equally  for- 
tunate now.  All  suspense  was  soon  at  an 
end,  for  old  Basile  Ledru,  who  had  that 
morning  accompanied  Maurice  to  the  Mai- 
rici  now  entered,  and  his  tardy  step  and 
gloomy  countenance  sufficiently  spoke  him 
the  bearer  of  ill  news.  **  He  is  lost !"  ex- 
claimed poor  Louise,  who  had  hitherto 
unconsciously  cherished  hope,  and  fainted 
iu  the  arms  of  the  stronger-minded,  though 
not  less  deeply-afflicted  Catherine.  .  The 
latter,  assbted  by  Basile,had  just  succeeded 
in  restoring  her  to  consciousness^  when 
Maurice  entered  the  room.    We  shall  not 


attempt  to  describe  the  meetniff ;  mlBceit 
to  say,  poor  Maurice  had  need  of  all  his 
manhood — all  his  honest  pride — to  keep  up 
the  least  appearance  of  calmness.  While 
Louise  gave  way  to  vehement  Umentatiom, 
but  one  ol^ect  engrossed  the  thoughts  of 
Catherine. 

**  Is  there  no  remedy  J^  she  eagerly  asked 
of  her  brother,  **  no  way  for  you  to  avoid 
going?'' 

**  Alas,  nO;  my  dear  Catherine  T  said 
Maurice  mournfully,  **  my  fate  is  fixed.  I 
must  make  the  best  of  it.  Why,  after  all, 
am  I  worse  off  than  any  other  soldier?* 
and  he  tried  to  smile,  but  miserable  wis 
the  attempt. 

**  But  there  is  a  way !"  cried  Catherine 
eagerly,  **  last  year  old  Kichelle's  sou  pro- 
cured a  substitute  r 

<*  Ah !  my  sister,"  interrupted  Mamice, 
**  old  Richelle  has  gold  to  pay  substitutes, 
while  I — I  have  none.'*  And  he  looked 
eround  at  the  comfortable  but  homely  cot« 
tage,  the  additional  furniture  for  which,  oa 
the  occasion  of  his  approaching  marria(^, 
had  absorbed  all  his  little  savings. 

**  1  have  money,"  cried  Catherine,  *^  five 
hundred  firancs."  (She  had  destined  them 
for  the  purchase  of  two  fine  milch  cows,  a 
wedding  gift  for  Louise*) 

**My  poor  Catherine,**  said  Msurice, 
**  a  hundred  Napoleons  would  not  now  pro* 
cure  a  substitute.  All  dcead  the  snows  of 
Russia." 

**  And  you  must  go  to  thi^  dreadful  coun- 
try t"  cried  Louise,  passionately  weeping, 
and  hiding  her  face  upon  Maunce's  shoulder. 

**  Alas  I"  said  Basile, .  <*  I  never  grieved 
for  my  lost  youth  before.  £v^  though  I 
am  fifty-eight  years  old,  if  it  were  not  for 
this  confounded  rheumatism,  they^ipight 
have  taken  me  as  your  substitute." 

'<  O,  that  I  were  a  man!"  exdained  Ca- 
therine vehemently. 

A  slight  tap  at  the  half  open  door  inter- 
rupted her,  and  a  moustachioed,  and  most 
warlike  looking  sergeant  of  dragoons  ap- 
peared. **  1  have  the  honour  to  salute  the 
company,"  he  said,  touching  his  cap  rith 
as  much  courtesy  as  if,  instead  of  omof 
Napoleou's  **  vteUieM  mouitacheMf*'  he  had 
been  a  court-bred  voltigeur  de  Louis  Qwc- 
torz€ — "  and,  in  particular,  ma'mselle,  win 
honours  us,  poor  devils  of  men,  by  wishing 
to  belong  to  our  corps  !  Sacre  miUe  ca- 
nons I  a  regiment  like  her  would  be  irre- 
sistible r 

'*  Give  yourself  the  trouble  of  taking  a 

*  chair,  sergeant,"  said  Maurice.  **  Sister,  this 

is  sergeant  Austerlitz,  in  whose  regiment 
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and  company  I  .am  to  have  tlie  pleasorey 
the  hooottr  to  serve.** 

**  For  the  honour,  oui — but  as  to  the 
/»/MWttr«— ah!  bahP  muttered  old  Bazile, 
that's  neither  here  nor  there." 

'^  Mr.  Sergeanty"  said  Catherine,  as  the 
Teteran,  (for  such  he  was,  though  under 
forty,  years  of  age,  having  served  through- 
out all  Napoleon'scampaigns,)  removing  his 
cap,  drew  a  chair,  and  seated  himself, — 
**  when  is  my  brother  to  be  taken  from  us  ?" 
while  the  eyes  of  Louise  eagerly  asked  the 
same  question.   . 

**  Why,  ma'mselle,"  replied  the  sergeant, 
after  glancing  at  Maurice  to  see  if  he  might 
tell  the  truth,  ^  my  good  comrade  here 
wilU  doubtless,  have  some  little  preparations 
to  make,  so  I  won't  hurry  him  too  much,  and 
if  he  will  be  ready  to  march  at  dawn  to- 
morrow * 

•*  Only  till  to-morrow's  dawn !"  ex- 
claimed poor  Louise,  sinking  back  into 
a  chair,  and  redoubling  her  tears,  while 
Maurice,  with  many  a  whispered  endear- 
ment, vainly  strove  to  console  her. 
"""  And  my  brother  is  to  be  torn  from 
me — from  hb  promised  bride — from  his 
home— 4rom  his^  property-^-perhaps  for 
ever — ^without  even  one  day's,  delay — with- 
out allqwiug  uatime  to.  try  for  a  substitute," 
said  Catherine^  •  ^  is  this  fair — is  this  just, 
Mr.  Sergeant?  .  It  is  cruel  of  the  Emperor 
to  treat  liis  poor  subjects  thus  I" 

^  Gently,  gently,  ma'mselle,"  said  the 
sergeant,'  *^say  what  you  like  of  me — but 
the  £mperor-l-«h !  tonnerre  du  diabU  !  I 
can't  allow  you  to  talk  treason  against  Aim, 
and  besides,  my  dear  demoUMe^  do  be 
reasonable ;  if  our.  UuU  corporal  were  to 
wait  at  long  as  it  suited  the  convenience  of 
each  of  his  conscripts,  by.  my  word,  he 
might  go  whistle  for  soldiers !" 

**"  To-morrow,  at  dawn  to-morrow !"  re- 
peated poor  Catherine,  on  whose  ear  the 
words  of  the  veteran  fell  unheeded,  <^  where 
shall  I  go  seefk  for  a  substitute  I" 

**  You  may  save  yourself  the  trouble " 
said  the  sergeant,  **  every  man  in  the  vil- 
lage who  escaped  the  tirage^  is  too  glad  to 
getoflf  to  be  tempted  even  byjyour  prayers, 
my  fair  damsel.  Cowardly  fellows,  they  do 
not  deserve  the  honour  of  serving  our  glo- 
rious Emperor!" 

«  Oh,"  cried  Catherine,  «*  if  any  one  wonld 
go  in  Maurice's  place  he  should  have  my 
prsyeTS,  my  blesdng,  my  whole  heart  1— 
Aye,  w«re  he  the  meanest,  the  most 
Udeoas  of  men,  for  his  sake  I  would  live 
single  tiB  the  war  was  over;  and  then  I 


wonld  make  him  the  most  devoted,  the 
most  alTectionate  of  wives  I" 

*<  Bravely  spoken,  my  noble  girl,"  sud 
Austerlitz,  *<  and,  by  my  word,  even  if  he 
lost  leg  an4  arm  in  winning  you,  he  would 
be  a  lucky  dog!  I  am  almost  sorry  I 
cannot  throw  for  tho  prise  myself !" 

The  weeping  Catherine  had,  meantime, 
flung,  herself  into  her  brother's  arms,' now 
feeling  for  the  first  time  that  all  hope  was 
gone!  At  this  moment,  the  door  which 
the  sergeant  had  left  unclosed,  was  gently 
pushed  open,  and  the  good  cure  of  (he 
village  entered.  He  had  known  Maurice 
and  his  sister  from  their  infancy,  and  loved 
them  as  his  children.  The  moment  he 
beard  of  Maurice's  ill  fortune,  he  hastened 
tp  offer  his  consolations.  At  his  entrance, 
the  sergeant  rose,  and  telling  Maurice  that 
he  would  call  for  him  at  day  break,  took  a 
friendly  leave  of  the  whole  prty,  muttering 
to  himself  as  he  left  the  nouse— ^  I  |>itT 
the  pretty  bride,  but  the  spirited  sister  is 
a  girl  after  my  own  heart  I" 

After  some  conversation,  in  which  the 
good  cure,  sincerely  sympathising  in  their 
sorrow,  endeavoured  to  impress  all  three 
with  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  of  trusting  implicitly  in 
that  Almighty  Father,  who  saw  what  was 
best,  and  would  decree  accordingly ;  he 
left  them,  with  a  promise  to  return  in  the 
evening,  and  join  with  them  in  prayer. 
As  he  was  going  out,  he  turned  and  said, 
**  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  tell  you, 
Maurice,  that  there  was  a  suspicions  looking 
person  standing  close  to  your  door  as  I 
came  up  to  the  house.  He  started  when 
I  approached,  and  retreated  hastily.  I 
could  not  see  his  face,  but  he  certainly  was 
a  stranger.  Yon  should  take  care  to  leave 
your  sbter  in  some  respectable  protection. 
It  would  not  do  if  strangers  were  to  be 
coming  about  the  house  in  your  absence. 
However,  we  can  talk  the  matter  over  this 
evening. 

Maurice  and  his  sbter  paid  but  little 
heed  to  the  good  man's  well  meant  warning* 
There  was  much  to  W  d6ne,  and  but  little 
time  in  which  to  do  it;  Catherine  felt  it 
was  not  now  a  fitting  titae  for  the  indul- 
gence of  sorrow.  She  dried  her  eyes, 
repressed  her  sobs,  nay,  even  •  endeavoured^ 
to  cheer  Louise  with  hopes  of  Maurke's 
speedy  return,  covered  with  honours !  This, 
however,  was  too  great  an  effort ;  so  sud- 
denly ceasing  to  speak,  she  busied  herself 
in  making  every  necessary  preparation  for 
her  brother's  departure.    It  was  arranged 
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with  the  lett  which  pre?ioiu  occupation 
gives  to  the  simplest  pleasures*  She  sang 
sweetly,  and  in  the  Sunday  evening  dances 
on  the  village  green,  no  one  surpassed  her. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  uniting  as  she 
did  to  her  other,  attractions  a  tolerable 
portion^and  a  considerable  share  of  beauty, 
she  had  attained  the  age  of  nineteen,  with- 
out having  had  numerous  admirers,  and 
several  offers  of  marriage.  No  one,  huw* 
"^ever,  had  succeeded  in  touchinff  her  heart, 
and  she  had  frankly  and  grate^lly  rejected 
them  all.  Her  brother  nad  shown  himself 
more  susceptible  ;  he  had  become  ena- 
mo.ured  of  the  fair  Louise  Litier,  a  por- 
tionless orphan,,  and  rather  an  unwelcome 
addition  to  the  laree  &mily  of  her  unde 
Pieire  Torchelet,  the  miller  of  B  • 

His  affection  was  returned  by  Louise,  and 
warmly  encouraged*  by  Catherine,  who, 
well  acquainted  with  ^he  amiable  disposition 
of  the  gentle  girly  her  favourite  scnoolfel- 
low,  foresaw  nothing  but  happiness  to  her 
brother  in  an  union  with  her,  and  accord* 
Ingly  smoothed  every  difficulty,  removed 
every  obstacle,  until  at  the  moment  we 
have  presented  them  to  the  reader,  all  had 
been  favourably  arranged,  and  the  marriage 
of  Ataurice  add  Louise  fixed  to  take  place 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  ensuing  month. 
The  period  of  our  tale  is  the  reign  of  'Na^ 
poleon,  just  when  hb  star  began  to  wane, 
and  when  a  busy  note  of  preparation  was 
founded  for  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
Aussia.  To  complete  the  army  destined 
for  this  expedition  a  new  levy  by  the  con- 
scription was  necessary,  and  when  our  story 
opens,  was  taking  place,  much  to  the  dis- 
content of  the  £mperor^sgood  subjects,  but 
of  none  more  than  of  the  inhabitants  of 
P  in  general,  and  of  Catherine  and 

Louise  in  particular.  To  support  the 
dropping  spirits  of  Louise,  the  former  af- 
fected a  security  which  she  did  not  feel,  for 
remembering  that  Maurice  had  drawn  a 
lucky  lot.  on  a  former  occasion,  she  scarcely 
dared  hope  that  he  would  be  equally  for- 
tunate now.  All  suspense  was  soon  at  an 
end,  for  old  Basile  Ledru,  who  had  that 
morning  accompanied  Maurice  to  the  Mai- 
ne, now  entered,  and  his  tardy  step  and 
gloomy  countenance  sufficiently  spoke  him 
the  bearer  of  ill  news.  '*  He  is  lost  !**  ex- 
claimed poor  Louise,  who  had  hitherto 
unconsciously  cherished  hope,  and  fainted 
ill  the  arms  of  the  stronger-minded,  though 
not  less  deeply-afflicted  Catherine.  The 
latter,  assbted  by  Bazile,had  just  succeeded 
in  restoring  her  to  consciousness^  when 
Maurice  entered  the  room.    We  shall  not 


attempt  to  describe'  the  meetfaig;  mflloe  it 
to  say,  poor  Maurice  had  need  of  all  his 
manhood — all  his  honest  pride — to  keep  up 
the  least  appearance  of  calmness.  While 
Louise  gave  way  to  vehement  Umentations, 
but  one  object  engrossed  the  thoughts  of 
Catherine. 

**  Is  there  no  remedy  J^  she  eagerly  asked 
of  her  brother,  **  no  way  for  you  to  avoid 
going  r 

'VAlas,  nO;  my  dear  Catherine  T  said 
Maurice  mournfully,  **  my  hie  is  fixed.  I 
must  make  the  best  of  it*  Why,  after  all, 
am  I  worse  off  than  any  other  soldier?^ 
and  he  tried  to  smile,  but  miserable  was 
the  attempt. 

*<  But  there  is  a  way  I**  cried  Catherine 
eagerly,  ^*  last  year  old  Kicbelle's  sou  pro- 
cured a  substitute!" 

^  Ah  1  my  sister,"  interrupted  Maurice, 
^  old  Richelle  has  gold  to  pay  substitutes, 
while  I — I  have  none."  And  he  looked 
around  at  the  comfortable  but  homely  cot- 
tage, the  additional  furniture  for  which,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  approaching  marriage^ 
had  absorbed  all  his  Mttle  savings. 

**  I  have  money,"  cried  Catherine,  **  five 
hundred  firancs."  (She  had  destined  them 
for  the  purchase  of  two  fine  milch  cows,  a 
wedding  gift  for  Louise*) 
•  "  My  poor  Catherint ,"  said  Maurice, 
**  a  hundred  Napoleons  would  not  now  pro- 
cure a  substitute.  All  dcead  the  saows  of 
Russia." 

**  And  you  must  go  to  thi^  dreadful  coun- 
try!" cried  Louise,  passionately  weeping, 
and  hiding  her  lace  upon  Mauiice's  shoulder. 

**  Alas!"  said  Baxtle,.  **  I  sever  grieved 
for  my  lost  youth  before.  Bys^^n  though  I 
am  fifty-eight  years  old,  if  it  were  not  for 
this  confounded  rheumatism,  th«y,ni|ght 
have  taken  me  as  your  substitute." 

**  O,  that  I  were  a  man  I"  exclained  Ca- 
therine vehemently: 

A  slight  tap  at  the  half  open  door  inter- 
rupted her,  and  a  moustachioed,  and  most 
warlike  looking  sergeant  of  dragoons  ap« 
peered.  **  I  have  the  honour  to  salute  the 
company,"  he  said,  touching  his  cap  vith 
as  much  courtesy  as  if,  instead  of  om  of 
Napoleou's  ^  tneiUeM  momtacheif^  he  had 
been  a  court-bred  voltigeur  de  Louis  Qmc- 
tarze — "  and,  in  particular,  ma'mselle,  wli9 
honours  us,  poor  devils  of  men,  by  wishing 
to  belong  to  our  corps  !  Saqre  miUe  ca* 
nona  I  a  regiment  like  her  wotild  be  irre- 
sistible I" 

<«  Give  yourself  the  trouble  of  taking  a 

*  chair,  sergeant,"  said  Maurice.  **  Sister,  this 

is  seigeant  Austerlits,  in  whose  regiment 
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and  company  I  am  to  have  tlie  pleasure, 
the  honour  to  serve.** 

**  For  the  honour,  oui — but  as  to  the 
^itfftUMre— ah!  hahT  muttered  old  Baziloy 
that's  neither  here  nor  there." 

'*  Mr*  Sergeanty"  said  Catherine,  as  the 
Teteran,  (for  such  he  was,  though  under 
forty,  years  of  age,  having  served  through- 
out all  Napoleon'scampaigns,)  removing  his 
cap,  drew  a  chair,  and  seated  himself, — 
^  when  is  my  brother  to  be  taken  from  us  P* 
while  the  eyes  of  Louise  eagerly  asked  the 
same  quettion. 

**  Why,  ma'mselle,"  replied  the  sergeant, 
alter  glancing  at  Maurice  to  see  if  he  might 
tell  the  truth,  "  my  good  comrade  here 
will,  doubtless,  have  some  little  preparations 
to  make,  so  I  won't  hurry  him  too  much,  and 
if  he  will  be  ready  to  march  at  dawn  to- 
morrow   ." 

**  Only  till  to-morrow's  dawn  I"  ex* 
claimed  poor  Louise,  sinking  back  into 
a  chair,  and  redoubling  her  tears,  while 
Maurice,  with  many  a  whispered  endear- 
ment, vainly  strove  to  console  her. 

^  And.  my  brother  is  to  be  torn  from 
me — from  his  promised  bride — from  his 
home-4rom  his  ^  property— perhaps  for 
ever — ^without  even  one  day's,  delay — with- 
out allowing  uatime  to.  try  for  a  substitute," 
said  Catherine,..*^  is  this  fair — is  this  just, 
Mr.  Sergeant?  It  is  cruel  of  the  Emperor 
to  treat  his  poor  subjects  thus  T 

**  Gently,  gently,  ma'mselle,"  said  the 
sergeant^  *^say  what  you  like  of  me — but 
the  £mperor-l-«h !  tonnerre  du  diabU  !  I 
can't  allow'  you  to  talk  treason  asainst  Atm, 
and  besides,  my  dear  denutUdUf  do  be 
reasonable ;  if  our  liuU  corporal  were  to 
wait  as  long  as  it  suited  the  convenience  of 
eadi  of  his  (conscripts,  by.  my  wordi  he 
miglil  go  whistle  for  soldiers !" 

**  To-morrow,  at  dawn  to-morrow !"  re- 
peated poor  Catherine,  on  whose  ear  the 
words  of  the  veteran  fell  unheeded,  **  where 
shall  I  go  seefk  for  a  substitute  !'* 

"  You  may  save  yourself  the  trouble," 
said  the  sergeant,  ^'  every  man  in  the  vil- 
lage who  escaped  the  tiragey  is  too  glad  to 
getoflf  tpbe  tempted  even  hj  your  prayers, 
my  fair  damsel.  Cowardly  fetlows,  they  do 
not  deserve  the  honour  of  serving  our  glo- 
rious Emperor!" 

^  Oh,"  cried  Catherine,  *'  if  any  one  would 
go  in  Bfaurice's  place  he  should  have  my 
prsyers,  my  blesring,  my  whole  h^art  1— 
Aye,  wwre  he  the  meanest,  the  most 
hideous  of  men,  for  bis  sake  I  would  live 
single  tin  the  war  was  over;  and  then  I 


would  make  him  the  most  devoted,  the 
most  affectionate  of  wives !" 

^  Bravely  spoken,  my  noble  giri,"  said 
Austerlitz,  **  and,  by  my  word,  even  if  he 
lost  leg  an4  arm  in  winning  you,  he  would 
be  a  lucky  dog!  I  am  almost  sorry  I 
cannot  throw  for  the  prize  myself !" 

The  weeping  Catherine  had,  meantime, 
flung,  herself  into  her  brother's  arms,' now 
feeling  for  the  first  time  that  all  hope  was 
gone !  At  this  moment,  the  door  which 
the  sei^geaat  had  left  unclosed,  was  gently 
pushed  open,  and  the  good  cure  of  (he 
village  entered.  He  had  known  Maurice 
and  his  sister  from  their  infancy,  and  loved 
them  as  his  children.  The  moment  he 
beard  of  Maurice's  ill  fortune,  he  hastened 
to  offer  his  consolations.  At  his  entrance, 
the  sergeant  rose,  and  telling  Maurice  that 
he  would  call  for  him  at  day  break,  took  a 
friendly  leave  of  the  whole  prty,  muttering 
to  himself  as  he  left  the  nouse— **  ^^^^J 
the  pretty  bride,  but  the  sphrtted  sister  is 
a  girl  after  my  own  heart !" 

After  some  conversation,  in  which  the 
good  cure,  sincerely  sympathising  in  their 
sorrow,  endeavoured  to  impress  all  three 
with  the  necessity  of  submitting  to'  the 
Will  of  God,  and  of  trustmg  implicitly  in 
that  Almighty  Father,  who  saw  what  was 
best,  and  would  decree  accordingly ;  he 
left  them,  with  a  promise  to  return  in  the 
evening,  and  join  with  them  in  prayer. 
As  he  was  going  out,  he  turned  and  said, 
**  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  tell  you, 
Maurice,  that  there  was  a  suspicious  looking 
person  standing  close  to  your  door  as  I 
came  up  to  the  house.  He  started  when 
I  approached,  and  retreated  hastily.  I 
could  not  see  his  face,  but  he  certainly  was 
a  stranger.  You  should  take  care  to  leave 
your  sister  in  some  respectable  protection, 
It  would  not  do  if  strangers  were  to  be 
coming  about  the  house  in  your  absence. 
However,  we  can  talk  the  matter  over  this 
evening. 

Maurice  and  his  sister  paid  but  little 
heed  to  the  good  man*s  well  meant  warning* 
There  was  much  to  W  done,  and  but  little 
time  in  which  to  do  ^•'  Catherine  felt  it 
was  not  now  a  fitting  titae  for  the  indul- 
gence of  sorrow.  She  dried  her  eyes, 
repressed  her  sobs,  nay,  even  -  endeavoured' 
to  cheer  Louise  with  hopes  of  Maurice's 
speedy  return,  covered  with  honours !  This, 
however,  was  too  great  an  effort  ;.so  sud- 
denly cearing  to  speak,  she  busied  herself 
in  making  every  necessary  preparation  for 
her  brother's  departure.    It  was  arranged 
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with  the  lett  which  pre?ioiis  occupation 
gives  to  the  liniplest  pleasures*    She  sang 
sweetl jt  and  in  the  Sunday  evening  dances 
on  the  villaffe  green*  no  one  surpassed  her. 
It  is  not  to  DC  supposed,  that  uniting  as  she 
did  to  her  other.  Attractions  a  tolerable 
portion^and  a  considerable  share  of  beauty, 
she  had  attained  the  age  of  nineteen,  with- 
out having  had  numerous  admirers,  and 
several  offers  of  marriage.     No  one,  huw- 
•'ever,  had  succeeded  in  touchinff  her  heart, 
and  she  had  frankly  and  gratefiifly  rejected 
them  all.     Her  brother  had  shown  himself 
more  susceptible  ;    he  had  become  ena- 
moured of  the  hit  Louise  Litier,  a  por- 
tionless orphan,,  and  rather  an  unwelcome 
addition  to  the  laree  family  of  her  uncle 
Pieire  Torcholet,  the  miller  of  B 
His  affection  wi|s  returned  by  Louise,  and 
wannly   encouraged*  by  Catherine,  who, 
well  acquainted  with  ^he  amiable  disposition 
of  the  gentle  girl*  her  favourite  scnoolfel- 
low,  foresaw  nothing  but  happiness  to  her 
brother  in  an  union  with  her,  and  accord* 
ingly  smoothed  every  difficulty,  removed 
every  obstacle,  until  at   the   moment  we 
have  presented  them  to  the  reader,  all  had 
been  favourably  arranged,  and  the  marriage 
of  Alaurice  add  Louise  fixed  to  take  place 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  ensuing  month. 
The  period  of  our  tale  is  the  reign  of  Na^ 
poleon,  just  when  his  star  began  to  wane, 
and  when  a  busy  note  of  preparation  was 
sounded  for  the  disastrous  campaign    of 
Russia.    To  complete  the  army  destined 
for  this  expedition  a  new  levy  by  the  con- 
scription was  necessary,  and  when  our  story 
opens,  was  taking  place,  much  to  the  dis- 
content of  the  £mperoi^sgood  subjects,  but 
of  none  more  than  of  the  inhabitants  of 
9—-  in  general,  and  of  Catherine  and 
Louise  in  particular.      To    support    the 
dropping  spirits  of  Louise,  the  former  af- 
fected a  security  which  she  did  not  feel,  for 
remembering  that  Maurice  had  drawn  a 
lucky  lot.  on  a  former  occasion,  she  scarcely 
dared  hope  that  he  would  be  equally  for- 
tunate now.     All  suspense  was  soon  at  an 
end,  for  old  Bazile  Ledru,  who  had  that 
morning  accompanied  Maurice  to  the  Mai- 
ne, now  entered,  and  his  tardy  step  and 
gloomy  countenance  sufficiently  spoke  him 
the  bearer  of  ill  news.     **  He  is  lost !"  ex- 
claimed poor    Louise,  who   had  hitherto 
unconsciously  cherished  hope,  and  fainted 
ill  the  arms  of  the  stronger-minded,  though 
not  less  deeply-afflicted  Catherine.   .  The 
latter,  assisted  by  Bazile,  had  just  succeeded 
in  restoring  her  to    consciousness^  when 
Matirice  entered  the  room.    We  shall  not 


attempt  to  describe' the  meetinr;  suffice  it 
to  say,  poor  Maurice  had  need  of  all  his 
manhood — all  hts  honest  pride — to  keep  op 
the  least  appearance  of  calmness.  While 
Louise  gave  way  to  vehement  Unentatbos, 
but  one  object  engrossed  the  thoughts  of 
Catherine. 

^  Is  there  no  remedy  J^  she  eagerly  asked 
of  her  brother,  **  no  way  for  you  to  avoid 
going?" 

**  'Al^  nO;  my  dear  Catherine  !**  said 
Maurice  mournfully,  **  my  hie  is  fixed.  I 
must  make  the  best  of  it.  Why,  after  all, 
am  I  worse  off  than  any  other  soldier  ?** 
and  he  tried  to  smile,'  but  miserable  was 
the  attempt. 

**  But  there  is  a  way  V  cried  Catherine 
eagerly,  **  last  year  old  Kichelle's  sou  po- 
cured  a  substitute!" 

*^  Ah  I  my  sister,"  interrupted  Maurice, 
*<  old  Richelle  has  gold  to  pay  substitutes, 
while  I — I  have  none."  And  he  looked 
around  at  the  comfortable  but  homely  cot- 
tage, the  additional  furniture  for  which,  oo 
the  occasion  of  his  approaching  marriage, 
had  absorbed  all  his  Mttle  savings. 

*<  1  have  money,"  cried  Catherine,  **  five 
hundred  francs."  (She  had  destined  them 
for  the  purchase  of  two  fine  milch  cpws,  a 
wedding  gift  for  Louise*) 
•  **My  poor  Catherine,"  sud  Maurice, 
**  a  hundred  Napoleons  would  not  now  pro- 
cure a  substitute.  All  dread  the  snows  of 
Russia." 

"  And  you  must  go  to  thiit  dreadful  coun- 
try!" cried  Louise,  pasrionately  weeping, 
and  hiding  her  lace  upon  Mauiice's  shoulder. 

^*  Alas!"  said  Bazile,.  **  I  jiever  grieved 
for  my  lost  youth  before.  £vc;|i  though  I 
am  fifty-eight  years  old,  if  it  were  not  for 
this  confounded  rheumatism,  they,.4|iight 
have  taken  me  as  your  substitute." 

^  O,  that  I  were  a  man !"  exclained  Ca- 
therine vehemently. 

A  sUght  tap  at  the  half  open  door  inter- 
rupted her,  and  a  moustachioed,  and  roost 
warlike  looking  sergeant  of  dragoons  ap« 
peered.  **  I  have  the  honour  to  salute  the 
company,"  he  said,  touching  his  cap  vith 
as  much  courtesy  as  if,  instead  of  on«  of 
Napoleou*s  *<  meiUes  mouitadieij^  he  had 
been  a  court-bred  voUigeur  de  Louis  Q««- 
tarze — "  and,  in  particular,  ma'mselle,  wh) 
honours  us,  poor  devils  of  men,  by  wishing 
to  belong  to  our  corps  !  Sacre  miUe  co- 
nonM  1  a  regiment  liae  her  would  be  irre- 
sistible !" 

**  Give  yourself  the  trouble  of  taking  a 

*  chair,  sergeant,"  said  Maurice.  **  Sister,  this 

is  sergeant  Austerliti,  in  whose  regiment 
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and  compmy  I  am  to  have  tlie  pleasure, 
the  honour  to  serve.'* 

**  For  the  honour,  oui — but  as  to  the 
pUoMure^^^l  bah  V*  muttered  old  Bazile, 
that's  neither  here  nor  there." 

**  Mr.  Sergeant,"  said  Catherine,  as  the 
Teteran,  (for  such  he  was,  though  under 
forty:  yean  of  age,  having  served  through- 
out all  Napoleon's  campaigns,)  removing  his 
cap,  drew  a  chair,  and  seated  himself, — 
**  when  is  my  brother  to  be  taken  from  us  ?** 
while  the  eyes  of  Louise  eagerly  asked  the 
aame  question. 

^  Why,  ma'mselle,"  replied  the  sergeant, 
after  glancing  at  Maurice  to  see  if  he  might 
tell  the  truth,  ^  my  good  comrade  here 
will,  doubtless,  have  some  little  preparations 
to  make,  so  I  won't  hurry  him  too  much,  and 
if  he  will  be  ready  to  march  at  dawn  to- 
morrow   J* 

«•  Only  till  to-morrow's  dawn !"  ex- 
claimed  poor  Louise,  sinking  back  into 
a  chair,  and  redoubling  her  tears,  while 
Maurice,  with  many  a  whispered  endear- 
ment, vainly  strove  to  console  her. 

**  And  my  brother  is  to  be  torn  from 
me— from  his  promised  bride — from  his 
home— Irom  his.,  property-^-perhaps  for 
ever — ^wiUiout  even  one  day's,  delay — with- 
out allowing  uaUiae  to.  try  for  a  substitute,** 
said  Catherine, .  ^  is  thb  fair — is  this  just, 
Mr.  Serseant?  It  is  cruel  of  the  Emperor 
to  treat  his  poor  subjects  thus  I" 

**  Gently,  gently,  ma'mselle,"  said  the 
sei^ant^  *^iiy  what  you  like  of  me — but 
~  the  £mperor---ah !  tonnerre  du  diabU  !  I 
can't  allow  you  to  talk  treason  against  &tm, 
and  besides,  my  dear  demoi$Me^  do  be 
reasonable ;  if  our  UuU  corporal  were  to 
w«t  at'  long  as  it  suited  the  convenience  of 
eadi  of  his  conscripts,  by.  my  word,  he 
might  go  whistle  for  soldiers  !** 

*^  To-morrow,  at  dawn  to-morrow !"  re- 
peated poor  Catherine,  on  whose  ear  the 
words  of  the  veteran  fell  unheeded,  **  where 
shall  I  go  seek  for  a  substitute  I" 

'«  You  may  save  yourself  the  trouble," 
said  the  sergeant,  ^'  every  man  in  the  vil- 
lage who  escaped  the  tirage^  is  too  glad  to 
get  off  to  be  tempted  even  hjyour  prayers, 
my  fair  damsel.  Cowardly  fellows,  they  do 
not  deserve  the  honour  of  serving  our  glo* 
rioos  Emperor  t" 

*<  Oh,"  cried  Catherine, « if  any  one  would 
go  in  Maurice's  place  he  should  have  my 
prayers,  my  blessing,  my  whole  heart  1— 
Aye,  w«re  he  the  meanest,  the  most 
hideous  of  men,  for  his  sake  I  would  live 
single  tin  ihe  war  was  over;  and  then  I 


would  make  him  the  most  devoted,  the 
most  affectionate  of  wives  r 

^  Bravely  spoken,  my  noble  girl,"  sud 
Austerlitz,  '*  and,  by  my  word,  even  if  he 
lost  leg  an4  arm  in  winning  you,  he  would 
be  a  lucky  dog!  I  am  almost  sorry  I 
cannot  throw  for  the  prise  myself  I" 

The  weeping  Catherine  had,  meantime, 
flung,  herself  into  her  brother's  arms,' now 
feeling  for  the  first  time  that  all  hope  was 
gone !  At  this  moment,  the  door  which 
the  sergeant  had  left  unclosed,  was  gently 
pushed  open,  and  the  good  cure  of  (he 
village  entered.  He  had  known  Maurice 
and  his  sister  from  their  in&ncy,  and  loved 
them  as  his  children.  The  moment  he 
beard  of  Maurice's  ill  fortune,  he  hastened 
to  offer  his  consolations.  At  his  entrance, 
the  sergeant  rose,  and  telling  Maurice  that 
he  would  call  for  him  at  day  break,  took  a 
friendly  leave  of  the  whole  party,  muttering 
to  himself  as  he  left  the  nouse— ^  I  |>itT 
the  pretty  bride,  but  the  sphrited  sister  is 
a  girl  after  my  own  heart !" 

After  some  conversation,  in  which  the 
good  cure,  sincerely  syrapalhising  in  their 
sorrow,  endeavoured  to  impress  all  three 
with  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  of  trustnig  implieitly  in 
that  Almighty  Father,  who  saw  what  was 
best,  and  would  decree  accordingly  ;  he 
left  them,  with  a  promise  to  return  in  the 
evening,  and  join  with  them  in  prayer. 
As  he  was  going  out,  he  turned  and  said, 
"  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  tell  you, 
Maurice,  that  there  was  a  suspicions  looking 
person  standing  close  to  your  door  as  I 
came  up  to  the  house.  He  started  when 
I  approached,  and  retreated  hastily.  I 
could  not  see  his  face,  but  he  certainly  was 
a  stranger.  You  should  take  care  to  leave 
your  sister  in  some  respectable  protection. 
It  would  not  do  if  strangers  were  to  be 
coming  about  the  house  in  your  absence. 
However,  we  can  talk  the  matter  over  this 
evening. 

Maurice  and  his  sister  paid  hut  little 
heed  to  the  good  man^  well  meant  warning* 
There  was  much  to  W  done,  and  but  little 
time  in  which  to  do  ^.  Catherine  felt  it 
was  not  now  a  fitting  tilne  for  the  indul- 
gence of  sorrow.  She  dried  her  eyes, 
repressed  her  sobs,  nay,  even  •  endeavoured' 
to  cheer  Louise  with  hopes  of  Maurice's 
speedy  return,  covered  with  honours !  This, 
however,  was  too  great  an  effort ;  so  sud- 
denly ceasing  to  speak,  she  busied  herself 
in  making  every  necessary  preparation  for 
her  brother's  departure.    It  was  arranged 
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with  the  lett  which  pre?ioii8  occupation 
gives  to  the  simplest  pleasures.  She  sang 
sweetly*  and  in  the  Sunday  evening  dances 
on  the  village  green,  no  one  surpassed  her. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  uniting  as  she 
did  to  her  other  attractions  a  tolerable 
portion»and  a  considerable  share  of  beauty, 
she  had  attained  the  age  of  nineteen,  with- 
out having  had  numerous  admirers,  and 
several  offers  of  marriage.  No  one,  how- 
^eveff  bad  succeeded  in  touching  her  heart, 
and  she  had  frankly  and  grate^lly  rejected 
them  all.  Her  brother  had  shown  himself 
more  susceptible  ;  he  had  become  ena- 
mo.ured  of  the  fair  Louise  Litier,  a  por- 
tionless orphan,,  and  rather  an  unwelcome 
addition  to  the  laree  fitmily  of  her  uncle 
Pierre  Torchelet,  the  miller  of  B  » 

His  affection  wi\s  returned  by  Louise,  and 
wannly  encouraged*  by  Catherine,  who» 
well  acquainted  with  the  amiable  disposition 
of  the  gentle  girl,  her  favourite  sctioolfel- 
low,  foresaw  nothing  but  happiness  to  her 
brother  in  an  union  with  her,  and  accord* 
iogly  smoothed  every  diiBculty«  removed 
every  obstade,  until  at  the  moment  we 
have  presented  them  to  the  reader,  all  had 
been  fiivourably  arranged,  and  the  marriage 
of  JVtaurice  add  Louise  fixed  to  take  place 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  ensuing  month. 
The  period  of  our  tale  is  the  reign  of  Na- 
poleon, just  when  his  star  began  to  wane, 
and  when  a  busy  note  of  preparation  was 
sounded  for  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
Russia.  To  complete  the  army  destined 
for  this  expedition  a  new  levy  by  the  con- 
scription was  necessary,  and  when  our  story 
opens, ,  was  taking  place,  much  to  the  dis- 
content of  the  £mperor^sgood  subjects,  but 
of  none  more  than  of  the  inhabitants  of 
P  in  general,  and  of  Catherine  and 

Louise  in  particular.  To  support  the 
dropping  spirits  of  Louise,  the  former  af- 
fected a  security  which  she  did  not  feel»  for 
remembering  that  Maurice  had  drawn  a 
lucky  lot.  on  a  former  occasion,  she  scarcely 
dared  hope  that  he  would  be  equally  for- 
tunate now.  All  suspense  was  soon  at  an 
end,  for  old  Basile  Ledru,  who  had  that 
morning  accompanied  Maurice  to  the  Mai- 
ne, now  entered,  and  his  tardy  step  and 
gloomy  countenance  sufficiently  spoke  him 
the  bearer  of  ill  news.  *«  He  is  lost !"  ex- 
claimed poor  Louise,  who  had  hitherto 
unconsciously  cherished  hope,  and  fainted 
ill  the  arms  of  the  stronger*mioded,  though 
not  less  deeply-afflicted  Catherine.  .  The 
latter,  assisted  by  Bazile,had  just  succeeded 
in  restoring  her  to  consciousness^  when 
Maurice  entered  the  room.    We  shall  not 


attempt  to  describe  the  meetfair;  suffice  it 
to  say,  poor  Maurice  had  need  of  all  hU 
manhood — ^all  his  honest  pride — to  keep  up 
the  least  appearance  of  calmness.  While 
Louise  gave  way  to  vehement  Umentationa, 
but  one  object  engrossed  the  thoughts  of 
Catherine. 

'*Is  there  no  remedy  J^  she  eagerly  asked 
of  her  brother,  **  no  way  for  you  to  avoid 
going  r 

.  **  Alas,  nO;  my  dear  Catherine  T  ttid 
Maurice  mournfully,  **  my  hie  is  fixed.  I 
must  make  the  best  of  it.  Why,  after  all, 
am  I  worse  off  than  any  other  soldier?'' 
and  he  tried  to  smile,  but  miserable  was 
the  attempt. 

**  But  there  is  a  way  V  cried  Catherine 
eagerly,  ^*  last  year  old  Kicbeile's  sou  pro- 
cured a  substitute  r 

*«  Ah !  my  sister,**  interrupted  Mamice, 
*<  old  Richelle  has  gold  to  pay  substitutes, 
while  I — I  have  none.'*  And  he  looked 
around  at  the  comfortable  but  homely  cot- 
tage, the  additional  furniture  for  which,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  approaching  marriage, 
had  absorbed  all  his  little  savings. 

**  1  have  money,**  cried  Catherine, '^  five 
hundred  financs."  (She  had  destined  them 
for  the  purchase  of  two  fine  milch  cows,  a 
wedding  gih  for  Louise*) 

**My  poor  Catherine,**  said  Maurice, 
**  a  hundred  Napoleons  would  not  now  pro- 
cure a  substitute.  All  dread  the  snows  of 
Russia.** 

*'  And  you  must  go  to  thi^  dreadful  coun- 
try t**  cried  Louise,  passionately  weeping, 
and  hiding  heriace  upon  Mauuce's  shoulder. 

**  Alas!**  said  Basile, /<  I  never  grieved 
for  my  lost  youth  before.  £vi^  though  I 
am  fifty-eight  years  old,  if  it  were  not  for 
this  confounded  rheumatism,  they,.4|iight 
have  taken  me  as  your  substitute.** 

^  O,  that  I  were  a  man!*'  exclaimed  Ca- 
therine vehemently. 

A  slight  tap  at  the  half  open  door  inter- 
rupted her,  and  a  moustachioed,  and  most 
warlike  looking  sergeant  of  dragoons  ap- 
peared. **  I  have  the  honour  to  salute  the 
company,**  he  said,  touching  his  cap  Vith 
as  much  courtesy  as  if,  instead  of  on«  of 
Napoleou*s  ^  tneiUeM  momtacheMf*'  he  had 
been  a  court-bred  voUigeur  de  Louis  Q««- 
tarze — **  and,  in  particular,  ma'mselle,  wId 
honours  us,  poor  devils  of  men,  by  wishing 
to  belong  to  our  corps  !  Sacre  miUe^  ca- 
nona  I  a  regiment  like  her  would  be  irre- 
sistible !** 

'«  Give  yourself  the  trouble  of  taking  a 

*  chair,  sergeant,*'  said  Maurice.  **  Sister,  this 

is  sergeant  Austerliti,  in  whose  regiment 
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and  company  I  .am  to  have,  tlie  pleasure, 
the  honour  to  serve.** 

**  For  the  honour,  oui — but  as  to  the 
pUoMure^^^l  bah!"  muttered  old  Bazile, 
that's  neither  here  nor  there." 

'^  Mr.  Sergeant,"  said  Catherine,  as  the 
Teteran,  (for  such  he  was,  though  under 
forty  years  of  age,  having  served  through- 
out all  Napoleon's  campaigns,)  removing  his 
cap,  drew  a  chair,  and  seated  himself, — 
**  when  is  my  brother  to  be  taken  from  us  ?" 
while  the  eyes  of  Louise  eagerly  asked  the 
same  question. 

**  Why,  ma'mselle,"  replied  the  sergeant, 
alter  gbmcingat  Maurice  to  see  if  he  might 
tell  the  truth,  ^  my  good  comrade  here 
will,  doubtless,  have  some  little  preparations 
to  make,  so  I  won't  hurry  him  too  much,  and 
if  he  will  be  ready  to  march  at  dawn  to- 
morrow   ." 

^  Only  till  to-morrow's  dawn !"  ex- 
claimed poor  Louise,  sinking  back  into 
a  chair,  and  redoubling  her  tears,  while 
Maurice,  with  many  a  whispered  endear- 
ment, vainly  strove  to  console  her. 

**  And  my  brother  is  to  be  torn  from 
me — from  his  prpmised  bride — from  his 
home— ^m  his^  property-r-perhaps  for 
ever — ^without  even  one  day's,  delay — with- 
out allqwiug  uaUme  to.  try  for  a  substitute,'' 
said  Catherine,..^*  is  this  fair — is  this  just, 
Mr.  Sergeant?  It  is  cruel  of  the  Emperor 
to  tveat  his  poor  subjects  thus !" 

**  Gently,  gently,  ma'mselle,"  said  the 
sergeant^  ^  say  what  you  like  of  me — but 
the  £mperor^--ah !  tonnerre  du  diabU  /  I 
can't  allow  you  to  talk  treason  against  At m, 
and  besides,  my  dear  demoi$eUef  do  be 
reasonable ;  if  our  liUU  corporal  were  to 
wait  as  long  as  it  suited  the  convenience  of 
each  of  his  conscripts,  by.  my  word,  he 
might  go  whistle  for  soldiers !" 

**  To-morrow,  at  dawn  to-morrow !"  re- 
peated poor  Catheriiie,  on  whose  ear  the 
words  of  the  veteran  fell  unheeded,  **  where 
shall  I  go  seefk  for  a  substitute  I" 

**  You  may  save  yourself  the  trouble," 
said  the  sergeant,  **  every  man  in  the  vil- 
lage who  escaped  the  tirage^  is  too  glad  to 
getoflf  tpbe  tempted  even  by  i^our  prayers, 
my  fair  damsel.  Cowardly  fellows,  they  do 
not  deserve  the  honour  of  serving  our  glo- 
rious Emperor!" 

«  Oh,"  cried  Catherine,  **  if  any  one  wonld 
go  in  Maurice's  place  he  should  have  my 
prayers,  my  blesring,  my  whole  heart  1— 
Aye,  w«re  he  the  meanest,  the  most 
hideous  of  men,  for  his  sake  I  would  live 
single  tin  the  war  was  over;  and  then  I 


would  make  him  the  most  devoted,  the 
most  affectionate  of  wives  I" 

**  Bravely  spoken,  my  noble  giri,"  sud 
Austerlitz,  **  and,  by  my  word,  even  if  he 
lost  leg  an4  arm  in  winning  you,  he  would 
be  a  lucky  dog!  I  am  almost  sorry  I 
cannot  throw  for  tho  prise  myself !" 

The  weeping  Catherine  had,  meantime, 
flung,  herself  into  her  brother's  arms,' now 
feeling  for  the  first  time  that  all  hope  was 
gone !  At  this  moment,  the  door  which 
the  sei^geaat  had  left  unclosed,  was  gently 
pushed  open,  and  the  good  ctvrk  of  (he 
vilWe  entered.  He  had  known  Maurice 
and  his  sister  from  their  infancy,  and  loved 
them  as  his  children.  The  moment  he 
beard  of  Maurice's  ill  fortune,  he  hastened 
to  offer  his  consolations.  At  his  entrance, 
the  sergeant  rose,  and  telling  Maurice  that 
he  would  call  for  him  at  day  break,  took  a 
friendly  leave  of  the  whole  prty,  muttering 
to  himself  as  he  left  the  nouse  "  I  |>itT 
the  pretty  bride,  but  the  spirited  sister  is 
a  girl  after  my  own  heart !" 

After  some  conversation,  in  which  the 
good  cure,  sincerely  sympathising  in  their 
sorrow,  endeavoured  to  impress  all  three 
with  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  of  trusting  implicitly  in 
that  Almighty  Father,  who  saw  what  was 
best,  and  would  decree  accordingly  ;  he 
left  them,  with  a  promise  to  return  in  the 
evening,  and  join  with  them  in  prayer. 
As  he  was  going  out,  he  turned  and  said, 
**I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  tell  you, 
Maurice,  that  there  was  a  suspicions  looking 
person  standing  close  to  your  door  as  I 
came  up  to  the  house.  He  started  when 
I  approached,  and  retreated  hastily.  I 
could  not  see  his  face,  but  he  certainly  was 
a  stranger.  You  should  take  care  to  leave 
your  sister  in  some  respectable  protection. 
It  would  not  do  if  strangrers  were  to  be 
coming  about  the  house  m  your  absence. 
However,  we  can  talk  the  matter  over  this 
evening. 

Maurice  and  his  sister  paid  but  little 
heed  to  the  good  man's  well  meant  warning. 
There  was  much  to  W  done,  and  but  little 
time  in  which  to  do  h.'  Catherine  Mi  it 
was  not  now  a  fitting  titee  for  the  indul- 
gence of  sorrow.  She  dried  her  eyes, 
repressed  her  sobs,  nay,  even  endeavoured' 
to  cheer  Louise  with  hopes  of  Mauri^'s 
speedy  return,  covered  with  honours !  This, 
however,  was  too  great  an  effort ;  so  sud- 
denly ceasing  to  speak,  she  busied  herself 
in  makinff  every  necessary  preparation  for 
her  brother's  departure.    It  was  arranged 
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that  Louise  should  take  up  her  abode  with 
Catherine  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  curb's 
hint,  thej  considered  that  old  Bazile  would 
be  quite  a  sufficient  protection  for  the  two 
young  women.  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
various  neighbours  and  acquaintances 
poured  in  to  offer  their  condolence.  The 
miUer  and  his  wife,  fearing  that  Louise 
would  still  be  a  burden  to  them,  were 
among  the  earliest  of  these  visitors,  but 
their  anxiety  was  speedily  relieved  by  find- 
ing that  she  was  to  have  a  home  with 
Catherine ;  and  loudly  declaring  their  ap- 
probation of  such  an  arrangement,  they 
took  their  leave  with  the  rest  of  the  neigh- 
bours. The  hour  of  dinner  had  passed 
unheeded  by  the  melancholy  party,  but  as 
the  shades  of  evening  gathered  around, 
Catherine,  having  completed  her  packing, 
prepared  supper,  carefully  selecting  such 
little  dainties  as  she  thought  might  tempt 
her  brother  to  eat.  The  three  sat  down 
together,  (for  Basile,  on  some  slight  pre- 
text, had  gone  into  the  village,  in  order  to 
leave  his  young  friends  to  tbemselves  in 
the  last  sad  moments,)  they  spoke  on  many 
subjects,  but  never  alluded  to  what  all  were 
thinking  of.  A  sudden  knocking  at  the 
door  startled  them,  as  if  it  had  been  some- 
thing extraordinary. 

**  It  must  be  M.  le  Cure,**  sud  Catherine, 
as  she  rose  to  open  the  door ;  but  no,  it 
was  sergeant  Austerlitz.  Louise  dung  close 
to  Maurice,  and  Catherine  turned  [»le  at 
the  unexpected  sight. 

<*  Pardon,  ma'mselle,"  said  the  sergeant, 
holding  a  paper  towards  her^  <'  but  a  diange 
has  taken  place-^ — ** 

"  No,  no,"  wildly  cried  Catherine,  push- 
ing back  his  hand,  "  no  change ;  yob  said 
he  was  not  to  go  till  the  morning.  There 
can  be,  there  shdl  be  no  change  1" 

«<  O  very  well,  ma'mselle,*'  said  the  ser- 
geant, returning  the  paper  to  his  pocket, 
with  an  air  of  quiet  humour,  which  asto- 
nished Maurice,  '<  if  you  insist  that  there 
shall  be  no  change^  I  shall  take  back  this 
discharge,  and  inform  the  person  who  has 
volunteered  as  your  brother's  substitute, 
that  his  services  are  rejected  I" 

"  What!"  exclaimed  Catherine,  while 
Maurice  and  Louise  stood  speechless :  '*  for 
heaven's  sake,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Just  what  I  say,"  replied  Austerlitz, 
"  a  strapping  young  fellow  has  offered  him- 
self in  your  brother's  placet  has  been  ap- 
proved of,  and  here  is  M.  Maurice  Bertrand's 
discharge,  if  he  choose  to  accept  of  it. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  what  was 
Maurice's  answer^  nor  to  describe  the  instan* 


taneous  change  from  despair  to  Joy  in  the 
so  latelv  wretched  party.  Bazile,  who  now 
entered,  and  the  cure,  who  shortly  after  fol- 
lowed, joined  heartily  in  their  transports, 
and  even  the  sergeant  confessed  that  for 
once  he  was  glad  the  Emperor  had  lost  a 
stout  recruit  I  **  But,  then,  to  be  sure,** 
continued  he,  *^he  has  gotten  as  good  in  your 
place.  Our  uew  foundling  is  a  tall  fellow, 
too." 

"  You  remind  me,**  said  Maurice,  **  of 
inquiring  who  has  without  fee  or  reward 
offered  in  my  place  ?  Is  he  a  native  of  this 
place — a  friend ?** 

"  That  is  just  what  I  cannot  tell  you,** 
said  the  sergeant,  "  all  that  I  can  say  is, 
that  he  is  a  tall  young  fellow,  much  muffled, 
and  that  he  gave  me  this  billet  for  ma'mselle, 
requesting  me  to  bring  him  an  answer,"  and 
he  handed,  as  he  spoke,  a  letter  to  Catherine. 
She  took  it  with  much  emotion,  which  in- 
creased as  she  read  what  follows,  written  in 
a  plain,  bold  hand : 

**  Mademoiselle, 

*^  A  stranger,  without  friends,  and 
possessed  of  but  a  trifling  sum  of  money,  I 
arrived  this  day  in  your  villate.  I  paused 
to  rest  beneath  the  tree  which  overshadowB 
vour  dwelling.  The  door  wae  partly  open* 
I  overheard  your  conversation  with  the 
sergeant.  I  even  saw  you,  as  you,  in  your 
sisterly  love,  declared  you  would  bestow 
yourself  on  any  one  who  would  take  year 
brother's  place.  I  have  no  ties,— no  one  to 
weep  for  me,  should  I  fall.  I  determined 
to  offer  myself  as  his  substitute.  I  accept 
your  promise,  if  you  be  still  witting  to 
abide  by  it  |  but  should  you  repent  words 
spoken  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  let 
them  be  forgotten  for  ever !  Should  you 
still  continue  of  the  same  mind,  send  me 
the  gold  cross  you  wear  at  your  neck ;  it 
shall  never  leave  me  but  with  life." 

**  I  do  continue  of  the  same  mind,"  said 
she,  as  she  concluded  it,  and  taking  the  gold 
cross  from  her  neck,  she  put  it  into  the 
sergeant's  hand.  **  Carry  this  to  your  vo- 
lunteer," she  said,  **  and  tell  him  that 
Catherine  Bertrand  is  his  in  life  and  death, 
as  long  as  he  does  not  send  it  back  to  her !" 

<<  Good  heavens,  Catherine  I"  said 
Maurice,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

'<  To  keep  my  promise,"  said  she,  and 
putting  the  letter  into  his  hand,  begged 
nim  to  read  it  aloud.  When  he  had  done 
so,  the  cur^  remarked: 

'<  It  must  be  the  same  young  man  whom 
I  observed  as  I  was  coming  here,  and  of 
whom  I  warned  you.  Take  care,  my 
daughteri  that  you  are  not  rashly  pledging 
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yourself  to    a  man  of  desperate  charac- 
tcrT* 

"  Nay,  father,"  replied  Catherine,  "  that 
letter  was  never  written  by  a  man  of  des- 
perate character ;  but,  whatsoever  he  may 
be,  I  have  voluntarily  pledged  myself  to 
the  substitute  of  my  brother,  and  by  that 
pledge  I  am  bound  to  abide." 

*'  Bravo  !  bravo  V*  cried  the  sergeant, 
«  you  are  a  girl  of  honour,  and  will  have 
good  luck,  remember  I  tell  you  so  ! — Cent 
miUe  coupM  de  canons  !  Wh»  J^nows  but 
you  may  be  a  marshal's  lady,  yet  I  Junot 
and  Bessieres  were  not  much  smarter  fel- 
lows, when  they  began  the  world,  than  our 
young  recruit.  Ill  run  back  to  him  with 
your  gold  cross,  and  I'll  be  bound  it  will 
prove  a  regular  talisman  to  him.'' 

Maurice,  however,  would  not  allow  the 
sergeant  to  depart  alone  on  this  errand  ;  he 
determined  to  accompany  him,  and  judge 
for  himself  of  the  person,  so  strangely 
brought  forward  as  the  betrothed  of  his 
sister. 

"  You  must  return  with  me  to  supper, 
sergeant,"  said  he,  *'  and  we  will  get  our 
unknown  friend  to  join  the  party.  M.  le 
Cur^  will,  I  know,  honour  us,  by  awaiting 
my  return  here,  and  partaking  of  our  sim- 
ple fare." 

This  being  settled,  they  departed,  and, 
as  Catherine  hastily  added  more  wine, 
fruit,  and  cold  meats  to  what  still  remained 
untouched  upon  the  board,  we  cannot  say, 
that  her  thoughts  were  wholly  occupied  with 
rejoicings  for  her  brother's  safety  ;  some 
anaiety  certainly  mingled  with  them,  that 
her  now  affianced  one  should  prove  to  be  a 
person  whom  she  could  respect  and  love. 
A  Quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed  away, 
slowly  enough,  it  appeared  to  her,  when 
Maurice  and  the  sergeant  returned,  unac- 
companied. Maurice  told,  with  much 
chagrin,  that  the  unkriown  had  refused  to 
see  him,  while  Austeriitz  declared  to 
Catherine,  that  her  gift  had  been  re- 
ceived by  him  with  transport,  that  he  had 
iressed  it  to  his  lips  and  placed  it  next  to 
lis  heart ;  and  that  he  had  vowed  never  to 
present  himself  before  her  until  he  had 
done  some  deeds  to  prove  himself  worthy 
of  her. 

The  supper  passed  cheerfully — the  silent, 
heartfelt  joy  of  Louise  beggars  description ; 
Maurice,,  however  anxious  about  his  sister's 
singular  engagement,  was  still  very,  very 
happy.  Catherine  gloried  in  thinking  that 
she  had  purchased  her  brother's  safety  at 
some  risk  to  herself,  while  a  still  voice 
whispered  that  tbe  behaviour  of  the  young 
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volunteer  augured  well  for  her  future  hap* 
piness :  the  good  cure,  delighted  by  the 
happy  faces  which  surrounded  him,  re- 
minded them  of  the  gratitude  due  to  the  All 
Wise  and  All  Merciful,  who  had  so  spee- 
dily changed  their  sorrow  into  cladness* 
Bazile  gazed  with  tearful  eyes  on  his  young 
master,  and  answered  with  a  deep  amen, 
the  pious  ejaculations  of  the  cure.  It  mieht 
have  been  supposed  that  Sergeant  Austeriitz 
would  be  out  of  place  in  such  a  com- 
pany,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Though 
a  veteran  soldier,  he  had  not  lost  his  re- 
spect for  virtue  amid  the  license  of  a  camp : 
he  felt  a  strong  interest  for  the  family  he 
had  accidentally  met  with,  a  great  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  firm  and  noble  cha- 
racter of  Catherine, — and  while  he  eaily 
sang  military  songs,  and  told  tales  of  his 
campaigns,  no  word  escaped  his  lips  which 
could  offend  the  young  women  or  the  ve- 
nerable priest.  He  repeatedly  promised 
Catherine  to  watch  over  her  betrothed — 
**  Who  knows,"  he  said,  "  but  if  marshals' 
staffs  should  not  be  forthcoming,  yet  he 
may,  like  me,  be  made  a  sergeant  by  the 
Emperor  himself  on  the  field  of  battle ! 
The  little  man  remarked  me  for  some  trifle, 
or  other  on  the  field  of  Austeriitz,  and 
named  me  sergeant,  and  hence  my  com- 
rades christened  me  Austeriitz,  mafoi^  I 
thought  the  name  a  good  name,  and  so 
dropping  my  own  of  Sanchet^  me  voila, 
ever  since  le  Sergent  (PAusterlitZy  at  your 
service. 

**  Speaking  of  names,"  said  Maurice, 
<<  how  is  your  new  recruit,  my  substitute, 
called  ?" 

"  He  would  give  no  name  but  Charles," 
said  Austeriitz,  <<  so  when  ma'mselle  sent 
him  the  gold  cross  this  evening,  I  proposed 
to  him  to  take  the  name  of  La  CroiVy  and 
as  Charles  La  Croix  I  have  entered  him." 

<<  It  is  a  good  name,  a  holy  name,  my 
children,"  said  the  cure,  rising  to  depart ; 
'*  let  us  hope  it  may  bring  him  a  blessing, 
and  that  he  may  never  forget  what  that 
name  imports  I" 

The  party  now  broke  up,  all  taking  an 
affectionate  leave  of  the  sergeant  He 
found  an  opportunity  to  whisper  Catherine, 
"  We. march  at  daybreak;  I  will  give  you  a 
chance  of  seeing  your  betrothed — we  pass 
this  house  in  single  file,  and  the  third  who 
passes  shall  be  La  Croix  J' 

Catherine  thanked  him  by  a  look,  and  he 
departed. 

Need  we  tell  our  fair  readers,  that  the 
earliest  greylight  of  dawn  found  Catherine 
aa  anidous  watcher  at  the  casement  front- 
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iqf  the  voftd?  Aks!  it  wm  in  vain ;  for 
ttiough  the  serseant  kept  his  word,  and 
though  the  third  who  paiMd  paused  a  mo- 
lAeat  before  the  dwellioff»  m  doaely  was 
he  muffled  in  a  dark  cloak,  and  so  deeply 
wan  his  hat  drawn  upon  his  face,  that  poor 
Catherine  could  neither  distinguish  hb  mmtdi 
nor  features.  The  drum  beat — ^the  mili- 
tary party  marched  on,  and  Catherine  Ber* 
tcand  turned  with  a  sigh  of  disappointment 
ffom  the  window.    .        •  .  •  • 

More  than  two  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  events  narrated  above,  and  mat  changes 
bad  cone  to  pass.  The  good  fortune  of 
Napoleon  had  deserted  him  upon  the  icy 
plains  of  Russia,  his  gigiintic  power  had 
fjdlen,  never  to  rise  again — although  its 
dying  convulsions  were  yet  to  shake  the 
world.  He  was  now  an  Emperor  without 
mi  empire,  cribbed  and  cabined  within  the 
limits  of  the  little  isle  of  Elba,  while  a  Bour- 
hon  once  more  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
lS«nce. 

We  must  request  our  readers  to  take  a 
glance  with  us  at  the.  vilbige  of  B  ■ '^ 
and  at  the  door,  of  Maurice  Bertrand's 
dwelling,  (which  bears  the  same  air  of  sub- 
stantial comfort,  as  when  we  saw  it  last,) 
they  will  behold  comfortably  seated,  enjoy - 
ii^  the  fine,  evening,  our  old  friend  Maurice 
and  his  pretty  wife.  Louise  has  improved 
in.  tmbonpoint  and  in  beauty.  She  is  suck- 
ling a  fine  girl  about  two  months  old,  while 
a  boy  of  about  fourteen  months  is  rolling  on 
the  grass,  at  his  father's  feet,  crowing  and 
laughing  in  great  delight.  Altogether  it  is 
a  pretty  picture. 

**  It  is  idle  talking,*  said  Maurice,  ^  I 
cannot  feel  perfectly  satisfied  while  I  see 
my  dear  good  sister  spending  the  best  years 
of  her  life,  in  fruitless  expectation  of  one 
who  can  never  return." 

«<  Do  you  then  think  there  is  really  no 
chance  of  La  Croix's  being  still  alive  ?"  said 
Louise. 

'  "  Not  the  slightest,"  replied  Maurice;  "his 
regiment,  the  — th,  was  entirely  destroyed 
in  the  passage  of  the  Beresioa;  not  one  be- 
longing to  it  was  ever  seen  after  that  dread- 
ful day. .  Such  is  the  account  I  receive  from 
every  quarter  where  I  have  applied  for  in- 
formation, and  they  have  been  many — all 
agree  in  this." 

"  Did  you  ever  ask  Captain  Dumesnil,  if 
he  had  known  Sergeant  Austerlitx  or  Char- 
les La  Croix  ?"  asked  Louise ;  '*  I  heard 
him  say  it  was  in  Russia  he  lost  his  arm.    , 

<<  Why,  no,"  said  Maurice^  ."I  did  net 
iikf  speaking  to  him  a(iout  that  bunness  of 
the  gold   cross ;  I  dare  say  though,  the 


rtOage  goanpa  have  told  him  the  whole 
story." 

'« Oon*t  von  think  he  likes  Catherine  ?** 
continued  Louise ;  "  aye,  and  what  is  more* 
I  fancy  she  does  not  dislike  him." 

**  So  I  think  too,"  said  Maurice ;  **  yet, 
when  I  yesterday  hinted  to  her  somewhat  of 
my  opinion,  she  hastily  replied  that  she 
was  the  affianced  wife  of  Charles  La  Croix  ; 
and  that  dead  or  alive,  she  considered  her- 
self bound  to  him,  until  she  should  receive 
back  her  gold  cross." 

**  Well,  Maurice,"  said  his  wife,  **  do  not 
be  impatient ;  let  matters  take  their  course. 
If  Catherine  become  really  attached  to  the 
Captain,  we  shall  find  it  easier  to  persuade 
her,  that  her  promise  of  awaiting  the  return 
of  La  Croix,  or  the  receipt  of  her  gold  cross, 
is  cancelled  by  the  total  destruction  of  the 
regiment — no  one  survived  to  bring  back 
her  love  token.  All  in  ffood  time.  Let 
her  be  once  convinced  ttiat  La  Croix  is 
dead,  and  she  will  marry  Dumesnil." 

«*  But  my  dear  little  wile,"  replied  Mau- 
rice, **  I  fear  that  Dnmesnil  may  not  be 
willing  to  wait  luilil  she  has  made  up  her 
mind." 

**  Oh,  if  he  is  not,  T  give  him  up,"  said 
Louise,  rising ;  **  Catharine  is  surely  worth 
waiting  for — supposing  he  had  to  serve 
seven  years,  and  aeven  more  for  her,  as 
Jacob  did  for  Rachel — but  Ninette  sleeps— 
I  must  take  her  in,  and  look  after  supper 
too,  for  Catherine  has  walked  over  to  see 
M.  le  Cure ;  and  I  should  not  much  won* 
der  if  Captain  Dumesnil  were  to  meet  and 
escort  her  home»"  So  saying,  and  bidding 
Maurice  take  care  of  little  Eustache,  she 
hurried  into  the  house.  Lifting  the  child 
upon  his  knee,  Maurice  sat  where  his  wife 
had  left  him,  buried  in  so  profound  a  re- 
verie, that  he  diil  not  perceive  the  approach 
of  any  one,  until  the  gay  laugh  of  the  little 
boy  announced  his  recognition  of  friends. 
Looking  up  at  the  sound,  Manrice  saw- 
before  him  his  sister  and  the  Captain  Du- 
mesnil, of  whom  he  had  been  conversing 
with  his  wife.  This  stranger  was  a  tall, 
slighUy  formed  young  man,  about  five-and- 
tweuty  years  of  age,  whose  pale  counte- 
nance spoke  of  past  sufferings,  and  whose 
dark  eyes  sparkled  with  a  mild  and  pleasing 
light.  He  had  received  many  wounds, 
besides  losing  his  right  arm  in  the  Russian 
campaign,  a  circumstance  scarcely  regretted 
by  him,  as  now  that  his  adored  Emperor  no 
longer  led  the  armies  of  France,  he  had 
lost  all  wish  to  swell  their  ranks.  He  had 
now  been  residing  for  nearly  three  months 
near  the  village  of  B^ 1— »  at  a  small 
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ikrm-bouse  named  Let  Vergert^  of  which^ 
without  having  ever  seen  it,  he  had  become 
a  purchaser,  through  the  medium  of  his 
man  of  business.  A  deplorable  invalid  at 
his  first  arrival,  he  had  since  daily  gathered 
strength,  had  become  known  to  the^Simf^ 
Berirand  through  the  good  cure,  and  his 
reserved  but  pleasing  manners,  intelligent 
conversatioti,  and  strict  propriety  of  con- 
duct, had  soon  obtained  for  nim  the  regard 
and  esteem  of  Maurice  and  Louise,  while 
both,  as  has  been  already  seen,  suspected 
that  Catherine's  feelings  towards  him  were 
of  a  still  more  tender  nature.  To  return 
from  this  digression —  Maurice  had  scarcely 
distinguished  the  features  of  his  sister  and 
his  friend,  when  Catherine,  throwing  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  exclaimed, 
**  O,  Maurice  I  I  am  so  happy  T 

•*  Indeed!"  said  Maurice;  "why- ^^ 

**  You  could  never  imagine  it ;  you  will 
never  guess,"  interrupted  she,  **^  who— -who 
do  you  think  is  this?^  pointing  to  Dumes- 
nil, 

«<  Why,  Captain  Dumesnil,''  said  Mau- 
rice, confounded  by  her  extreme  delight, 

^  O  yes ;  but  who  if  Captain  Dumesnil  ? 
—who  but  'the  volunteer— our  volunteer 
— Charles  La  Crouc.'* 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
astonishment  of  Maurice— of  Louise — nor 
the  pleasure  with  which,  seated  that  even- 
ing around  the  supper  table,  they  listened 
to  the  narrative  of  Charles.  It  appeared, 
that  he  was  the  only  son,  by  a  first  marriage, 
of  a  re<|>ectable  merchant  of  Tours,  who, 
when  he  was  only  thirteen,  married  again 
a  iridow  lady  with  two  sons*  This  step- 
mother was  a  crafty  woman ;  without  openly 
giving  Charles  cause  of  complaint,  she  ma- 
naged to  injure  him  in  his  father's  opinion. 
She  kept  him  at  a  distant  school,  and  on 
various  pretexts,  delayed  his  coming  home 
from  one  vacation  to  another,  while  she  ac- 
customed her  husband  to  receive  every  at- 
tention from  his  step-sons,  and  from  the  onlv 
child  of  their  marriage,  a  girl  who  became  his 
idol.  Upon  these  large  sums  of  money  were 
lavished,  while  a  scanty  pittance  was  grudg- 
ingly dealt  out  to  Charles.  He  still  hoped 
that  when  returned  home,  he  should  regain 
his  place  in  his  father's  affections ;  but  on 
leavmg  school  for  the  shelter  of  the  paternal 
roof,  he  found  himself  treated  with  harsh- 
ness and  neglect  by  his  father,  with  every 
species  of  annoyance  by  his  step-dame  and 
her  sons,  till,  at  length,  he  summoned 
courage  to  demand  the  ineans  of  entering 
some  profession,  or  undertakinff  some  basi- 
This  was  angrily  refused^  and  on  his 


persisting,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  father^s 
nouse,  presented  with  all  he  could  legacy 
daim  during  his  father^s  life,  the  small 
fortune  (1500  francs)  which  had  beeii  His 
mother's,  and  thus  thrown  upon  the  world. 
It  was  when  thus  smarting  utider  the  un- 
kindness  of  his  nearest  Connexions  that  he 
chanced   to   pass  through   the  village    of 

B ,   to    overhear  the  conversation  *at 

Bertrand's  house,  and  to  offer  himself,  as 
has  been  already  narrated.  He  proceeded 
to  tell,  how  harinff  been  left  for  dead  at 
the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow,  he 
had,  through  the  compassion  of  a  youhg 
Russian  6fficer,  been  carried  to  the  dwelling 
of  a  priest,  where  he  had  received  great 
kindness,  and  had  been  attended  by  the 
surgeon  of  a  powerful  nobleman,  to  whom 
the  neighbouring  country  belonged.  Many 
months  elapsed,  before  he  was  able  to  leave 
Russia,  which  he  did  in  disguise ;  and  bn 
reaching  Napoleon's  head  quarters,  found 
his  former  regiment  had  been  totally  d^ 
stroyed.  However,  he  was'reco^nisea,  and 
having  distinguished  himself  at  the  passage 
of  the  Beresina,  was  raised  to  the  rank  ef 
lieutenant,  and  decorated  with  the  cron  of 
the  legion  of  honour.'  At  the  battle 'of 
Leipsic,  he  received  two  desperate  woundi» 
and  idi  mediately  after  was  made  captain, 
when  the  dangerous  state  of  his  health 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  service.  On  re- 
joining the  army,  he  had  re-assumed  his 
own  name  of  Dumesnil,  and  now  no  longer 
a  soldier,  he  seised  the  first  moments  of 
returning  health  to  inqmre  for  his  oifce 
unkind  father.  Misfortune  liad  visited 
him ;  a  sudden  fever  had  deprived  him  of 
his  wife  and  daughter;  he  had  become 
blind  and  helpless,  and  was  carelessly  treated 
by  the  step-sons,  who  lived  with  him. 
Charles  hastened  to  Tours.  He  found  the 
house  a  scene  of  riot  and  confusion.  Dis» 
covering  himself  to  his  oveijoyed  parent,  he 
obtained  full  authority  from  him  to  put  aa 
end  to  this,  and  to  dismiss  the  unworthy 
step-sons  from  the  house.  Soon  after  old 
Dumesnil  died,  blessing  his  son  with  his 
latest  hreath.  Charies,  finding  himself  pos« 
sessor  of  amivierate  fortune,  resolved  on 
purchasing  some  small  property  near  B  ., 
and  on  becoming  acquainted  with  Catherine 
and  trying  to  win  her  regard.  On  this 
evening,  meeting  with  her  on  her  return 
from  the  cure's,  he  had  declared  his 
affection,  and  surprised  from  her  the  avowal, 
ihM  she  might  have'  returned  it,  but 
for  her  solemn  engi^eraent  to  La  Croix. 
With  rapture  he  declared  himsdf  the  very 
personate  whom  she  kept  faith  so  strictly. 
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AH  that  now  annoyed  Catherine  was»  that 
he  had  not,  on  hU  arrival  in  the  village, 
produced  the  cross  and  declared  himself, 
**  for  I  mightf"  she  said,  '*  have  yielded  to 
my  feelings,  and  broken  my  fsith,  and  then 
what  shame  would  have  been  mine !  But 
show  me  the  dear  cross  I" 

**  Alas  I  Catherine,  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  do  so*  When  I  recovered  from  my  in- 
sensibility in  the  house  of  the  good  priest, 
the  cross  was  gone,  nor  could  I  obtain  any 
account  of  it.  Some  plunderer  of  the  dead 
must  have  taken  it  from  my  inanimate 
body." 

Catherine  shuddered  at  the  thought. 
She  wished  the  cross  had  been  preserved. 
She  almost  felt  its  loss  an  unlucky  omen,  but 
strove  to  banish  this  idea  from  her  mind. 
The  good  curl  was  soon  made  acquainted 
with  the  happy  turn  affairs  had  taken,  and 
very  speedily  all  matters  were  put  en  trmn 
for  the  union  of  Catherine  and  DumesniL 
The  farm-house  of  Les  VergnvM  was  act 
in  order,  the  furniture  completed,  and 
Maurice  assisted  Dumesnil  with  his  advice 
in  purchasing  stock,  &c.  for  the  farm.  It 
was  necessary,  that  Dumesnil  should  make 
a  Journey  to  Tours,  to  finally  arrange  his 
affiurs,  and  to  procure  certain  certificates 
required  for  the  celebration  of  his  marriage 
at  o .  He  went  on  a  Monday,  promis- 
ing to  return  on  the  following  Saturday. 
Toe  banns  were  to  be  published  on  the 
next  day,  (Sunday,)  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  marriage  to  take  place  on  that  day  fort- 
night. During  his'  absence,  Catherine 
busied  herself  in  preparing  her  simple 
irou889mu^  and  in  getting  together  her  la^e 
stock  of  home-made  linen,  some  of  which 
was  the  bequest  of  her  parents,  but  by  far 
the  greater  part  the  fruit  of  her  own  indus- 
try. Every  evening  she  went,  accompanied 
by  her  brother  and  his  wife,  to  pay  a  visit 
of  superintendence  to  her  future  home, 
where,  under  the  care  of  Suzette,  a  niece 
of  old  Basile,  (who  had  died  some  months 
before,)  and  of  her  husband,  Andr6,  an  ex- 
cellent and  active  farm  servant,  all  matters 
were  rigidly  getting  into  most  comfortable 
order.  On  the  evenieg  of  Friday,  as  they 
were  cheerfully  returning  home,  Maurice, 
carrying  Eustache,  and  Catherine  relieving 
Louise  of  the  babe,  they  perceived  their 
servant  girl  in  conversation,  on  the  threshold 
of  the  door,  with  a  man  who  appeared  to 
be  one  of  those  travelling  mendicants,  so 
common  since  the  disbanding  of  iXxegrande 
armSe.  As  they  drew  near,  Fanchon 
looked  up ;  and  saying, 

*^  Ahf  here  is  notre  bottrgeoit,  and  la 


JamUhf''  directed  the  strangei^a  attention 
towards  them.  Turning  hastily  round,  be 
exclaimed,  *'  Ah  /  cent  mille  canons  J  I 
salute  you,  my  good  friend,  madame,  and 
la  belle  Catherine,  not  forgetting  the  young 
conscripts  that  have  joined  the  army  since 
I  marched  through  last." 

**  Good  heavens!"  said  Catherine,  *'  it  is, 
it  must  be  Sergeant  Austerlitz!" 

**  To  be  sure  it  is,  my  dear  demoiselle," 
replied  he,  '*  though  but  in  sorry  case.** 

And  in  truth,  it  was  only  by  his  voice 
that  she  had  recognised  him.  His  beard 
and  hair, grizzled  from  suffering,  were  matted 
together  and  grown  almost  over  his  whole 
face  ;  a  huge  scar  extended  the  length  of 
his  left  cheek,  while  another,  covered  with 
a  black  plaister,  ornamented  his  forehead. 
He  was  clothed  in  what  might  once  have 
been  an  uniform,  but  was  now  "  a  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches."  His  feet,  without 
stockings,  were  defended  by  wooden  shoes. 
He  carried  in  one  hand  a  staff,  and  on  hif 
back  a  small  knapsack,  while  from  head  to 
foot  he  was  covered  with  dost.  In  short, 
in  nothing  but  his  upright  carriage  did  he 
resemble  the  full  dressed  and  jaunty  mt/i- 
toiVtf,  from  whom  they  had  parted  little 
more  than  two  years  before.  Warmly  did 
they  welcome  him.  Maurice  immediately 
supplied  him  with  a  change  of  clothes,  and 
assisted  him  to  get  rid  of  some  of  his  su- 
perfluous hair  and  beard,  while  Catherine 
speedily  prepared  an  excellent  supper.  The 
sergeant  did  it  ample  justice,  frankly  con- 
fessing, that  he  had  not  often  fared  so  well, 
since  he  sat  there  before.  When  he  had 
fully  satisfied  his  hunger,  and  taken  a 
draught  or  two  of  good  wine,  he  began  to 
give  some  account  of  his  adventures. 

**  I  never  forgot  my  promise,  ma*mselle 
Catherine,**  he  said ;  "  I  took  as  much  care 
of  poor  La  Crmx,  as  if  he  had  been  my  born 
brother;  and  a  capital  fellow  he  was — too 
melancholy,  perhaps — but  then  he  was 
given  to  reading,  and  that  stupifies  a  maii  ; 
but  he  was  a  brave  soldier,  aud  did  his  duty 
strictly,  and  an  officer  he  would  have  been, 
had  he  lived,  which  I  grieve  to  say  he  did 
not.  Poor  Charles !  he  lies,  with  many  a 
brave  man  besides,  beneath  the  waters  of 
the  Beresina  !*' 

'<  Are  you  quite  sure  of  thatP'  asked 
Catherine,  smiling. 

"  Sure  1  indeed  am  I ;  he  was  cut  down, 
and  expired  before  my  eyes." 

"  He  was  cut  down,  perhaps,"  said 
Maurice,  "  but  he  did  not  expire,  for  he  is 
alive  at  this  moment!" 

"  Is  he  j^"  said  AusterlitZi  "  do  you  take 
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me  for.  a  fool  ?  Don't  JQH  tbink  I  know  a 
dead  man  when  I  see  mm  ?" 

"  Why,  I  don't  mean  to  affront  you,  my 
good  friend,"  replied  Maurice;  but  you 
might  he  mistaken,  and  were  so,  for  La 
Croix  recovered  from  his  wounds,  and  re- 
turned here  about  four  months  ago,  to  claim 
the  hand  of  Catherine,  under  his  own  name 
of  DumesnH;  more  by  token,  that  he  was 
made  a  captain  at  Leipsic !" 

**  Cent  mille  Umnerre9  du  diable  I^ 
shouted  Austerlitz,  ^Hhere  has  been  foul 
play  here  !  What !  a  fellow  has  come 
assuming  the  character  of  my  poor  dear 
dead  Charles,  and  you  have  believed 
him!" 

''Yes,"  said  Maurice,  much  annoyed, 
while  Catherine  sat  in  agony  of  suspense, 
<<  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  him 
the  person  he  states  himself  to  be  P 

**  Every  reason  is  no  reason/'  cried  Aus^ 
terlitz,  '<  what  reason  have  you?  Has  he 
produced  the  gold  cross?" 

*'  No,"  said  Maurice,    reluctantly-i-but 

"  He  did  not,"  cried  Austerlitz,  tri- 
umphantly, "  nor  could  he — ^for  here  it  is" 
— and  talunff  a  small  box  from  his  bosom, 
he  opened  it,  and  produced  the  identical 
gold  cro9Sy  still  hanging  to  its  velvet  ribbon, 
which  Catherine  had  sent  by  him  to  the 
volunteer ! — <'  here  it  is,  as  his  dying  hand 
gave  it  to  me,  when  he  begged  me  to  re- 
store it  whh  his  latest  blessing  to  Catherine 
fiertrand  !" 

Seizing  the  cross  which  the  sergeant  held 
out,  Catherine  hastily  ran  into  her  own 
room,  and  bolting  herself  in,  flung  herself 
on  the  bed,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears !  Was  then  Dumesnil,  whose  high 
spirit,  honourable  principles,  and  perfect 
candour  she  had  so  highly  prized,  an  im- 
postor? Had  he  been  guUty  of  a  lie,  a 
mean  subterfuge  to  obtain  her  hand  ?  A 
girl  of  less  principle  might  have  been  flat- 
tered by  tne  strength  of  passion,  which 
such  an  action  proved,  but  not  such  was  the 
love  Catherine  wished  to  inspire ;  and  she 
mentally  resolved,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  to 
renounce  him,  if,  which  she  scarcely  dared 
venture  to  doubt,  he  proved  guilty  I  A 
sad  night  it  was  to  poor  Catherine,  and 
scarcely  less  so  to  her  brother  and  sister. 
Great  was  Austerlitz's  indignation  as  the 
whole  tale,  as  told  by  Dumesnil,  was  re- 
peated to  him.  "  Don't  you  think,"  he 
said,  ^'  Charles  would  have  told  something 
of  all  this  to  me,  his  brother  in  arms — no, 
no^lhis  hero  heard  the  business  talked 
over  (for  all  our  regiment  knew  it  well,) 


and  thought  to  take  advantage  qf  the  de- 
struction of  our  poor  fellows,  to  pass  him- 
self for  Charles,  and  thus  secure  a  good 
and  handsome  wife !  Vingt  mUle  demiam  ! 
I  can  handle  a  sword  yet,  and  I  would  not 
wish  to  draw  one  in  a  better  cause  than 
that  of  my  dear  lost  comrade  " 

When  at  length,  at  a  late  hour,  Aus- 
terlitz betook  himself  to  the  comfortable 
bed  his  hospitable  friends  had  provided 
for  him,  Maurice  and  Louise  held  counsel 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  Both  felt,  that 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  Dumesnil, 
if  his  deceit  was  caused  by  love ;  and  both 
knowing  that  Catherine  was  attached  to 
him,  were  unwilling  to  have  their  marriage 
broken  off.  It  was  finally  settled  between 
them,  that  Maurice  should  set  off  at  day- 
break next  morning  to  meet  Dumesnil,  and 
without  telling  him  of  Austerlitz's  return, 
should  hint  to  him  that  if  he  were  not 
realljf  La  Crowr,  it  would  be  wiser  for  him 
to  confess  it  at  once,  and  rely  upon  Cathe- 
rine's affection  for  hb  pardon.  When,  in 
pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  Maurice 
departed  on  his  strong  grey  pony,  and 
met  Dumesnil  at  the  Diligence  office  in 
N  ■  ,  (whither  Andr6  had  that  morning 
taken  over  the  spirited  chesnut,  which  his 
master  managed  better  with  his  single  arm 
than  most  men  could  have  done  with  both,) 
he  found  it  very  difficult  to  introduce  the 
subject.  It  was  not  till  they  had  accom- 
plished at  least  half  their  journey,  that  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  it  about.  At  first 
Dumesnil  treated  his  words  as  a  jest,  then 
appeared  offended,  but  suddenly  checking 
himself,  *^  I  see,"  said  he,  '^whence  springs 
this  distrust,  the  absence  of  the  gold  cross 
makes  you  doubt  me,  and  I  have  only  my 
own  assertion  to  offer  in  proof  of  my  iden- 
tity. Had  you  known  me  better,  Maurice, 
you  would  have  known  that  my  word  is  as 
sacred  as  my  oath,  and  when  you  do  know 
me  better,  I  think  you  will  regret  having 
ever  doubted  me."  Maurice  did  not  answer 
him,  for  he  felt  that  this  reply  was  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  they  rode  on  in  gloomy 
silence. 

Meantime,  Austerlitz  had  again  repeated 
to  Catherine  the  details  of  La  Croix's  last 
moments,  and  the  poor  girl  felt  with  bitter 
anguish,  that  his  words  bore  the  impress  of 
truth.  With  gentle  gravity,  she  assured 
him  that  she  would  never  give  her  hand 
to  a  man  ffuilty  of  such  an  imposture,  and 
received  his  promise  in  return,  that  he 
would  not  force  a  quarrel  upon  the  assumer 
of  his  friend's  name,  unless  he  persisted  in 
contradicting  his  words.    ^^  You  would  not 
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have  me  let  myself  be  made  out  a  liari 
Ma^mselle  Catherine,''  said  he. 

At  this  moment  the  trampling  of  horses 
was  heard  without.  Catherine  turned  red, 
then  pale.  **  Now  comes  the  tuff  of  war," 
cried  Austerlits,  placinff  himself  with  his 
back  to  the  entrance,  where  he  would  be 
likely  to  escape  observation.  The  door 
opened  and  Maurice  entered,  followed  closely 
1^  Dumesnii.  Louise,  who  met  them  at 
the  door,  trembled  so  riolently,  that  her 
emotion  surprised  Oumesnil,  who  looked 
esgeriy  for  Catherine)  advancing  towards 
whom  he  ezdaimed,  **  What  means  all  this, 
Catherine  ?*  Austeriits  started  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  and  now  as  he  turned  his  head 
round,  catching  a  clear  riew  of  his  features 
cried  out,  <<'Tis  he,  'tis  he  1  Charles,  my 
dear  boy,  have  you  come  to  life  again?*  and 
cbsped  him  in  his  arms.  The  rest  may  easHy 
be  imagined, — how  Charles,  desperately 
wounded  on  the  bridge  of  the  Beresina, 
had,  alter  committing  the  cross  to  the  care 
of  Austerlits,  fallen  into  the  deep  swoon 
which  the  latter  mistook  for  death--4iow  he 
had  on  his  recovery,  (as  has  frequently  been 


found  the  case,)  totally  foigotteit  all  tlie 
circumstances  immediately  preceding  the 
loss  of  his  senses— -bow  Austeriiti,  likewise 
badly  hurt,  had  been  saved  from  among  tke 
heaps  of  dead,  by  a  boor  whom  he  had  t 
few  days  before  protected  from  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  some  other  soldiers,  and  who  con- 
veyed him  to  his  cottaf^e — kcjit  him  there 
for  several  months,  during  which  he  passed 
him  for  a  sick  brother,  and  finally  assisted 
him  in  escaping  to  Poland,  whence  he  had 
made  his  way  home  through  Germany.  All 
tliis  was  fully  explained.  Blushing  to  hare 
even  for  a  moment  doubted  her  lover^s 
truth,  Catherine  was  comforted  by  his  re- 
peated assurances,  that  under  the  circum- 
stances she  would  have  deserved  bbune,  if 
she  had  not  doubted.  The  marriage  of 
Dumesnii  and  Catherine  was  solemnised  oa 
the  da^  originally  i^ipointed— 4he  onlj 
change  m  the  arrangements  being,  that  Ser- 
geant Austerlits  acted  as  bridegroom's-man, 
and  that  the  bride  wore  around  her  neck, 
a  black  velvet  ribbon,  to  which  was  sus- 
pended the  highly-prised  and  &r  travelled 
gold  cross !  E. 
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Otm  snowy  hand  sustjuns  her  golden  lyre. 

The  other  throuffh  the  breathing  chords  is  straying ; 

Now  o'er  them  fleetly  sweeping-— now  delaying. 
As  heavenly  thoughts  the  minstrel's  touch  inspire. 
Her  lips  are  parted,  and  a  liquid  fire 

Within  her  asure  eye  is  mildly  playing. 

Too  beautiful  for  mortal  hancTs  portraying. 
Like  sunset  glories,  ere  they  quite  expire. 
List  to  those  accents,  solt  as  sephyra  sighing^- 

Now  swells  the  music  full  upon  the  ear. 
And  now  once  more,  in  gentlest  cadence  dying. 

Our  breath  is  hush'd,  the  angel  notes  to  hear, 
And  Echo  still,  in  ^nter  tones  replying. 

Prolongs,  with  magic  voice,  that  music  dear. 

RTRAmeH — aORMKT  129* 

Ybb,  gentle  flowers,  your  lot  is  truly  sweet — 

Touch'd  br  my  Laura,  well  may  you  rejoice  ; 

And  thou  blest  mound,  that  hear'st  her  angel  voice. 
And  hear'st  the  pressure  of  her  fairy  feet ; 
You  smilinff  shruos,  with  leaves  of  richest  green-— 

You  perfumed  violets— you  shady  groves— 

Into  whose  deep  recesses  Phoebus  loves 
To  pour  his  radiance,  mellowed  and  serene  ; 
And  thou  most  beautiful  and  limpid  stream, 

Whose  waters  kiss  her  eyes,  so  bright  and  dear, 
And  gather  new  refulgence  from  their  beam» 

How  much  I  envy  thee  a  lot  so  dear ; 
The  very  rocks  beneath  thy  veil  must  deem. 

That  they  are  bless'd  when  her  sweet  form  is  near. 
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A   DEFENCE    OF    LORD  BROUGHAM'S   CONDUCT,    SO    FAR   FORTH    AS    AN 
ANALYSIS  OF  HIS  CHARACTER  FURNISHES  A  DEFENCE. 


«« Ridcntem  dicere  Temrn 

Qnid  vetat." — Horace* 


The  character  of  a  public  man  is  the  right- 
ful property  of  the  public.      They  have  a 
right  to  deal  with  it  in  all  open  discussion, 
and  fair  analysis  ;  and   to  judge   of  it  in 
every  view,  in  which  legitimately  it  can  be 
presented.   And,  indeed,  there  is  no  public 
character  of  this  age  which  has  been  more 
largely   examined,    more   unsparingly  re- 
viewed, and  more  unequivocally  condemned 
than  that  of  Lord  Brougham.  His  character 
has  been  in  life  full  often  dissected,  and 
murdered    by   dissection.  -    Already     has 
even  his  posthumous  fame  been  considered  ; 
and  when  he  arose  from  the  grave  in  resus- 
citated animation,  the  same  work  of  analysis 
followed  his  second  being.  Lord  Brougham 
is  truly  an   unfortunate   man  ;    his  early 
friends  yet  remain  in  the  clan  which  he 
has  deserted ;  he  can   no   longer  number 
them  as  friends ;  and,  having  thrown  him- 
self for  protection  into  the  ranks  of  his 
foes,  (for  no  man  wishes  to  appear  deserted,) 
even  with  these  he  has  met  the  same  ill  fate. 
For  while  they  endure    his  presence,  and 
make  their  profit  from  his  exertions,  they 
set  the  print  which  is  subservient  to  them, 
to  vilify   his  character  ;  as  if  they  feared, 
that  even  the  endurance  and  tardy  praise 
of  his  old    enemies,  might  give  to  his  re- 
putation a  temporary  repose.     Amidst  this 
universal   din  of  censure   upon  the  noble 
lord,  we  are  desirous,  if  possible,  to  pro- 
tect him,  from  the  mistaken   censures  of 
those  whom  he  once  numbered  as  friends  ; 
from  the  insidious  praise,  and  open  assaults 
of  his  enemies  ;  and  above  all,  to  rescue  his 
character  from  the  construction  necessarily 
put  upon  it,  by   his    own  conduct.     We 
know  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  work  of 
much  difficulty,  and  that  it  would  require 
much  of  ingenuity,  and  no  small  subtlety, 
to  place  the  multitudinous  character  of  the 
learned  lord  in  an  amiable  point  of  view. 
But  we  shrink  not  from  the  task,  however 
difficult  it  may  be ;  and  if  the  reader  will 
forbear  passing  his  judgment,  until  he  sees 
the  analysis  which  we  undertake  to  present 
to  him,  be  will  probably,  at  least,  perceive, 
that  many  of  the  charges  brought  against 
the  noble  lord,  are  founded  in  miBconcep- 
iioo  of  hit  retl  chartcttr.     What  may.  bt 


the  final  judgment  of  the  public  upon  the 
deepest  analysis  or  investigation,  can  only 
be  determined  by  that  final  tribunal,  where 
honesty  has  its  safest  refuge,  and  where 
triumphant  fraud  is  striken  with  most  fear. . 
Among  all  the  charges  brought  forward 
against  Lord  Brougham,  there  is  no  one 
more  constantly  advanced,  than  that  of  in« 
consistency.  And,  in  truth,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  it  is  one  which  has  a  good  deal  of 
plausibility  upon  a  first  view  of  his  conduct. 
Undoubtedly  the  noble  lord  has  exhibited 
himself  in  very  opposite  positions  in  life* 
The  obstreperous  whig  in  principle,  has  be- 
come an  obstinate  tory  in  practice.  The  great 
school-master — the  big-worded,  long-sen- 
tenced, great-talking,  lofty-ideaed,'  public 
instructor — ^has  become  the  tame,  the  placid, 
the  blubbering  hander-over  of  the  work  of 
education,  to  those  whom  he  pronounced 
incapable  of,  and  adverse  to  the  work. 
The  speedy-going  reformer  of  early  days, 
became  (whue  in  office)  the  easy  going, 
stand-still,  "  much  •  done**  reformer ;  and 
he  is  now  (out  of  office)  suddenly  converted 
into  the  headlong-driving,  no-delay,  "  no- 
thing-done"* pusher  of  joumies,  which  it  is 
hopeless  to  think  of  performing.  The 
friefnd  of  Lord  -  Durham  in  bis  presence, 
became  his  bitter  foe  in'his  absence.  The 
praiser  of  Lord  Mulgrave's  government, 
became  the  head  of  the  phalanx,  who  upon 
grey-headed  tory  doctrines  condemned  it. 
The  bosom  friend  of  the  whigs,  who  was 
sustained  by  them  in  his  early  career,  and 
upheld  when  suppdrt  was  needful  to  him,  is 
now  the  boon  companion,  and  awkward 
guest  of  tory  lords,  and  a  picturesque  stran- 
ger, introduced  into  the  assemblies  of 
fashionable  tory  dames.  Nay,  upon  a  first 
view, .  not  only  are  di£ferent  parts  of  big 
lordship's  life  marked  with  these  opposite 
principles  ;  but  in  each  part  of  them  ^^ 
curiousnesses  which  catch  vulgar  aston«g|j^ 

ment.     He  abuses  the  license  of  the  p 
•  X        •         •  1     1  •  use. 

in  a  paper  teeming  with  the  grossest  ab     it 

and  most  unmeasured  censure,  upon 

that  are  in  elevated  station.  He  denoun  ^^ 

anonymous  writers,  in  an  anonymous  pa  ^J 

phlet ;  and,  after  protesting  his  loyalty 

iba  Quaan  ia  peneoi  ha  inditai  a  molt  un« 
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manly  and  unmannerly  letter  to  her  Ma- 
jesty. All  these  seem  startling  contrasts 
at  a  first  view,  and  no  doubt  they  are  so  ; 
but,  lookinf?  now  to  see  if  they  are  what 
are  technically  called — inconsistencies,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  show,  that  they  arise, 
not  from  any  incongruity  in  the  noble  lord's 
opinions,  but  naturally  flow  from  the  prin- 
ciples and  motives  which  have  ever  swayed 
him  in  life ;  and  that  they  are  the  natural 
consequences  resulting  from  his  thoughts, 
his  character,  and  the  false  position  in  which 
he  has  been  placed. 

Looking  at  Lord  Brougham  as  he  now  is, 
it  may  be  objected  to  our  theory,  that  in 
early  life,  and  while  yet  a  raw  Scotch  boy, 
he  had  adopted  the  liberal  and  popular 
tone  ;  and,  that  whilst  scrambling  from 
Scotch  penury  to  English  comfort,  he  held 
the  loud-voiced  politics  of  popular  privilege. 
But  surely  this  was  a  most  necessary  course 
for  a  young  adventurous  beginner  to  pur- 
sue ;  and  it  is  quite  unfair  to  contrast  the 
politics  of  a  man*s  necessity,  with  the  po- 
litics of  his  choice.  In  early  life,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  be  a  liberal,  that  his 
existence  might  be  distinguishable.  Tory 
politics  involve  in  them  principles,  which  re- 
press the  ardour  of  ambitious  and  purseless 
young  gentlemen  ;  the  admiration  of  high 
place  and  inherited  dignity  which  is  an 
element  of  that  creed,  can  hardly  find  a 
response  in  the  mind  of  him  who  is  suffering 
at  that  moment  all  the  evils  incident  to  his 
position  at  the  other  end  of  the  social  chain  : 
and  high  toryism  attributing,  as  it  docs, 
weight  of  opinion,  and  authority  of  phrase,  to 
those  who  bring  weight  of  purse,  and  au- 
thority of  crown-made  glory  to  sustain 
them — it  would  have  been  utterly  idle  for 
an  almost  breechless  Scotch  advocate  to 
join  a  party  holding  such  opinion.  In  early 
life,  therefore,  Lord  Brougham's  politics 
come  properly  under  what  we  have  desig- 
nated as  the  politics  of  necessity  ;  and 
surely  we  are  not  justified  in  judging  of  a 
course  thus  forced  upon  a  young  adventurer, 
by  all  the  rules  which  men  would  use,  in 
judging  of  a  course  freely  and  voluntarily 
adopted.  In  fairness,  we  should  say,  that 
Lord  Brougham's  early  politics  were  more 
the  implements  of  his  trade,  than  any  deli- 
berately assumed  principles  ;  and  if  he  now 
sees  fit  to  change  these  implements,  if  the 
whig  material  is  rusted  in  his  hand,  and  he 
sees  a  finely  polished  tory  sledge-hammer 
is  offered  for  his  use,  the  change  from  one 
implement  to  the  other  is  but  the  changing 
of  that  which  was  external  to  himself,  and 
argues    qq    departure  from  the  principle 


which  may  have  equally  regulated  him  at 
both  periods. 

In  considering  fairly  the  general  princi- 
ples of  Lord  Brougham,  we  have  a  nght  to 
claim,  in  his  justification,  any  remarkable 
feature  in  his  intellect,  which  may  act  upon 
his  understanding  to  the  confounding  there- 
of; for,  as  offence,  without  the  consciousness 
of  offending,  is  not  to  be  classed  as  a  crime, 
so  any  strange  and  prevailing  disposition  in 
a  man,  may  so  pervert  his  heart  and  intel- 
lect, as  thereby  to  take  away  the  viciousness 
from  conduct  that  was  otherwise  inexcu- 
sable. Now,  in  Lord  ;  Brougham's  case, 
there  is  one  remarkable  and  prevailing  dis- 
position, which  sways  him  at  all  times,  and 
the  operation  of  which  never  ceases  for  one 
moment ;  and  that  is,  a  strange  and  most 
prodigious  vanity.  We  know  that  oao  of 
the  greatest  of  English  poets  has  said* 

The  man  whose  eye 
Ts  ever  on  himself,  doth  look  on  one. 
The  least  of  nature's  works,  one  who  might  move 
The  ^nse  man  to  that  scorn,  which  wisdom  holds 
Unla^'ful  ever. 

We  know  that  pride  leads  men  to  con- 
ceal the  littleness,  and  the  weakness,  and 
the  poorness  of  vanity :  we  know  that  he 
who  trumpets  abroad  his  own  fame,  feels 
keenly  the  want  of  perception  in  other 
men,  of  the  qualities  he  thinks  that  he 
possesses:  we  know  that  the  vain  man  is 
shallow,  with  qualities  that  sometimes 
dazzle  and  surprise,  and  that  send  abroad 
rumours  and  great  expectations,  but  which, 
wanting  any  solid  basis  to  rest  upon,  quickly 
fade  away,  and  no  longer  dazzle  any  eyes 
but  his  own.  And  being  conscious  of  the 
greatness  of  this  drawback  from  Lord 
Brougham's  character,  we  feel  a  bitter 
constraint  when  obliged,  in  order  to  defend 
his  conduct,  to  attribute  to  him  this  weak- 
ness. But  an  honest  advocate  cannot  mis- 
state facts ;  and  unfortunately  for  himself 
and  for  his  advocate.  Lord  Brougham  has 
sent  forth  four  large  volumes,  replete  with 
evidence  of  vanity  so  inordinate,  that  they 
furnish  an  easy  vindication  of  his  con- 
sistency, as  well  as  a  defence  against  any- 
other  charges  which  have  been  advanced 
against  him.  Now  as  this,  in  our  opinion, 
is  the  capital  defect  in  his  Lordship's  cha- 
racter, and  a  key  whereby  alone  we  can 
mitigate  the  censures  upon  his  conduct,  it 
may  be  requisite,  perhaps,  to  dwell  some- 
what lengthily  upon  it ;  but  should  we  prove 
tedious,  the  evil  may  be  avoided j  by  any- 
impatient  reader  skipping  over  this  part  of 
the  defence. 

There  are  now  before  us,  four  consider- 
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able  sixed  volames  of  Lord  Brougham's 
speeches,  published  by  himself,  in  all  the 
calmness  of  a  great  mind,  which  having 
voluntarily  resigned  place  and  station,  had 
retired  upon  its  own  large  resources,  to 
seek  the  repose  of  private  life.  To  each 
of  these  speeches  there  is  a  preface,  not 
penned  under  the  excitement  which  might 
naturally  exist  after  a  well  delivered  speech, 
but  (many  of  them)  written  twenty-five 
years  after  the  delivery  of  that  speech. 
And  yet  these  prefaces  contsun  such  start- 
ling panegyric  upon  himself,  that  charity 
is  legitimately  exercised  when  we  trans- 
fer the  same  bountiful  construction  to 
his  acts,  as  we  needs  must  do  to  these  his 
writings.  These  prefaces  are  prefixed  to 
orations  extending  over  nearly  thirty  years 
of  public  affairs ;  and  Lord  Brougham  being 
a  discursive  speaker,  and  a  voluminous 
speaker,  and  a  speaker  of  all  work,  con- 
trived to  say  something  upon  everything 
started  in  that  lengthened  period.  But 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  incredible  as  it 
may  appear  to  many  who  understand  not 
the  learned  and  loquacious  lord,  yet  upon 
referring  to  these  prefaces  it  will  be  seen, 
that  Lord  Brougham  positively  asserts, 
under  his  own  hand,  that  all  these  great 
questions  which  so  long  agitated  the  public 
mind,  really  owed  their  entire  importance 
to  himself. 

In  the  preface  to  these  volumes  his 
Lordship  modestly  says :  '<  It  is  conceived, 
that  £ome  good  service  may  be  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  human  improvement,  which 
the  author  has  ever  had  so  much  at  heart, 
by  the  present  publication  ;'**  thereby 
quietly  taking  it  as  granted,  that  the  best 
things  which  the  public  could  read  upon 
any  subject,  are  the  effusions  of  his  Lord- 
ship, in  the  heat  of  a  debate,  when  the 
passions  are  warm  and  the  judgment  made 
subservient  to  a  present  purpose,  as  ever 
happens  in  the  case  of  even  the  best 
speeches.  They  are  not  given  as  samples 
of  oratory,  or  specimens  of  skill  in  debating. 
No,  Lord  Brougham's  speeches  are,  in  his 
own  eyesy  the  very  best  things  which  can 
be  found  upon  any  subject,  which  party 
motives,  or  personal  feelings,  or  love  for 
notoriety  may  have  induced  him  to  declaim 
about. 

The  first  speech  given  is  one  upon  mili- 
tary flogging  ;  and  the  preface  to  it  is 
perhaps  the  rarest  specimen  of  plain  egotism 
(the  puff  direct)  upon  record.  He  first 
admits,  that  an  opinion  had  for  some  years 

•  Vol,  i.  p.  9. 


prevailed  against  flogging  in  the  army*  He 
admits,  that  Cobbett  had  written  against  it, 
and  had  suffered  for  his  writings,  a  heavy 
fine  and  a  long  imprisonment*  He  admitSi 
that  distinguished  officers,  generals  in  the 
British  army,  had  written  pamphlets ;  but 
strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  all  this,  to 
use  his  own  words^  "a  spell  bound  the 
public  mind,  like  that  invisible  power  which, 
on  board  of  ship,  keeps  all  men's  limbs, 
with  their  minds,  under  the  control  of  a 
single  voice.  The  dissolving  of  this  spell, 
ana  the  dissipation  for  ever  of  all  these 
apprehensions,  must  be  traced  to  the  triab 
of  Drankard  and  the  Hunts  ;"♦  two  trials 
in  which  Lord  Brougham  had  delivered 
speeches.  Thus  he  positively  bi^eves,  that 
the  nation  were  hopelessly  blind  iipon  this 
question,  until  he,  having  received  a  good 
^e,  hastened  to  Lincolnshire  to  earn  his 
money  and  illuminate  the  public  mind. 

In  his  preface  to  the  speech  upon  the 
Orders  in  Council,  he  shows  the  hopeless- 
ness that  existed  in  those  who  opposed 
them — consumes  many  pages  in  exhibiting 
the  strength  of  their  supporters ;  and  then 
goes  quietly  on :  "  At  length,  on  the  1 6th 
of  June,  Mr.  Brougham  brought  forward 
his  motion  for  an  address  to  the  Crown, 
to  recall  the  obnoxious  orders ;"!  and 
forthwith  he  shows,  that  the  magic  of  his 
voice  paralysed  the  Government,  and  the 
orders  were  dissolved. 

He  comes  to  the  election  in  Liverpool 
in  1812.  {  Here  there  is  a  slight  difficulty 
to  be  contended  with,  for  undoubtedly  Mr. 
Brougham  lost  the  election.  This  of  course 
he  cannot  well  deny ;  but,  in  a  few  sen- 
tences, he  clearly  shows,  that  all  Liverpool 
made  a  mistake ;  that  Mr.  Roscoe  acted 
most  foolishly  ;  and  that  Mr.  Brougham 
was  in  reality  never  beaten  at  all,  but  that 
Mr.  Creevy  being  coupled  with  him  as  a 
candidate,  was  the  sole  cause  of  an  apparent 
defeat.  In  fact,  Mr.  Brougham  solus 
would  have  had  an  easy  victory ;  but  any 
other  person  being  added,  dissolved  the 
charm  which  lay  in  his  name  alone.  Thus 
easily  can  vanity  turn  the  most  stubborn 
facts  into  an  appearance  of  its  owner's 
greater  glory. 

We  must  pass  over  much  of  the  matter 
of  these  volumes  abounding  in  reckless 
vanity,  particularly  the  preface  to  the 
speech  upon  the  agricultural  distress  ^  in 
18l6,§and  content  ourselves  with  giving 
a  short  extract,  which,  be  it  remembered* 
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IS  written  by  the  very  Mr,  Brougham  who 
is  named  in  it.  <'  The  speech  had  a  greater 
success  than  any  other  made  by  Mr. 
Brougham  in  parliament ;  a  memorial  of 
which  is  preserved  in  the  account  of  the 
parliamentary  debates,  which  mention,  that 
It  was  Moudly  cheered  from  ail  sides  of 
the  house'  at  its  conclusion ;  a  thing  of 
very  ordinary  occurrence — ^indeed  of  daily 
occurrence  now-a-days — but  which  hardly 
ever  happened  in  former  times.''  * 

In  the  preface  to  his  speeches  upon  the 
Slave  Trade,  he  plainly  takes  it  for  granted, 
that  to  Mr.  Brougham  and  to  Lord 
Brougbam,  is  to  be  attributed  the  whole 
merit  of  its  destruction.  And,  upon  this 
assumption,  he,  with  the  most  perfect  self- 
complaisance,  indulges  in  the  loftiest  en- 
comiums upon  all  who  spoke,  wrote,  or  in 
any  way  meddled  with  that  question.  Nay, 
he  shows,  that  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke  ineffec- 
tually raised  their  voices  against  it ;  for  he 
says,  that  his  own  speech,  in  1810,  was  the 
first  real  check  it  ever  got.  In  this  preface 
he  omits  one  name — a  name  hallowed  in 
the  minds  of  all,  to  whom  that  nefarioUs 
traffic  in  the  blood  of  our  fellow-creatures 
was  odious — ^the  name  of  Zachariah  Ma- 
cauley ;  and  for  this  omission,  in  another 
part  of  his  work,  he  gives  this  comical 
reason,  viz. :  that  Mr.  Macauley  was  then 
alive.  Why,  Mr.  Brougham  was  also  alive  ; 
and  if  being  alive  was  a  good  reason  for 
omitting  the  praise  of  another,  most  as- 
suredly it  was  equally  good  as  a  reason  for 
omitting  the  praise  of  himself;  but,  to 
omit  the  latter  would  have  been  to  give  up 
the  sole  reason  he  had,  for  the  publication 
of  these  self-congratulatory  volumes. 

Many  other  and  richer  samples  of  this 
failing  of  the  noble  lord  might  be  given, 
especially  from  his  prefaces  to  the  speeches 
upon  law  and  parliamentary  reform ;  bat 
to  insist  upon  this  branch  of  his  character 
to  the  full  extent,  would  be  to  swell  this 
paper  beyond  all  compass,  almost  to  the 
extent  of  the  noble  lord's  own  diffusion. 
We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  works  themselves,  passim. 
Let  him  open  them  anywhere,  and  he 
will  there  see  abundant  evidence  of  this 
infirmity,  of  which  we  claim  the  benefit  in 
defending  his  character. 

The  politics  of  Lord  Brougham  may  be 
fixed  as  the  rock — ^his  principles  may  be  as 
immoveable  as  the  earth,  when  his  eyes  are 
open  to  see  them ;  but  his  vanity  soars 
above  them   all.     She  sits   eternally    en- 


•  Vol«  i.  p,  ^Oi. 


throned  in  his  heart,  and  if  you  utter  but 
a  word  to  shake  her  supremacy,  yon  arouse 
the  lion  of  his  wrath  beneath ;  and  it  is 
then  vain  to  talk  of  former  acts,  thoughts, 
or  words ;  he  ceases  to  have  control  over 
his  own  mind ;  and  it  is  as  unfair  to  con- 
demn him,  or  to  call  his  wanderings  incon- 
sistencies, as  if  a  madman  were  accused 
for  the  acts  done  in  his  madness.  When, 
therefore,  Lord  Brougham  condemns  a 
quondam  friend — when  he  utters  the 
blackest  calumny  against  a  chosen  com- 
panion, we  bid  you  ask  in  fairness  one 
question — Has  his  vanity  been  wounded? 
if  so,  he  is  not  to  be  made  criminally 
answerable. 

Looked  at  through  this  principle,  what 
an  easy  solution  we  have,  for  all  the  va^- 
ries  charged  against  Lord  Brougham.  He, 
it  is  said,  who  is  a  great  whig  in  principle, 
now  acts,  talks,  and  moves  in  subserviency 
to  tory  practices— and  this  is  called  inconsis- 
tency. But  in  candour  let  us  contemplate 
the  position  in  which  he  has  been  placed. 
Lord  Grey  resigned  ;  we  will  pass  over  in 
silence  the  many  whispers,  which  gave  to 
Lord  Brougham  the  merit  of  bringing  about 
that  resignation.  We  are  likewise  inclined 
to  pass  over  our  hero's  strange  appearance 
in  Edinburgh,  to  do  honour  to  the  man 
whom  he  had  driven  from  power ;  and  who 
forgot  to  return,  even  in  cold  civility,  the 
paramount  kindness  of  Lord  Brougham's 
presence  at  a  festivity  to  his  honour.  We 
come  to  the  matter  of  whig  ingratitude  to 
Lord  Brougham,  at  once.  Lord  Melbourne 
came  in  as  premier,  and  strange  to  say, 
Lord  Brougham's  services  were  forgotten. 
There  was  actually  no  chancellor  appointed ; 
for  Lord  Melbourne  seemed  to  think,  that 
it  was  better  to  have  none,  than  Lord 
Brougham.  But  his  vanity  was  not  yet 
wounded  to  the  full  extent.  He  believed  that 
present  difficulties  stood  in  the  way ;  and  in 
order  not  to  give  trouble,  he  fell  sick. 
Then  a  chancellor  was  appointed,  but  not 
Lord  Brougham.  His  vanity  still  had  a 
salvo.  It  was  he  that  made  Lord  Cotten- 
ham  chancellor.  Yes,  he  that  regulated 
every  question  in  England  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  could  not  believe,  but  that  his 
voice  was  still  the  one  thing  needful,  for 
all  success;  and  he  salved  his  vanity  by 
believing,  that  if  he  was  not  chancellor 
himself,  at  least  he  made  the  chancellor. 
Nay  more,  he  believed,  that  one  only  power 
could  prevent  these  whigs  from  calling  for 
the  services  of  him^^the  greatest  man  of  the 
ago,  and  that  was  even  the  whole  power  of 
the  Crown.    Tlleo,  Wiilhun  the  Fourth 
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died.  Now  was  the  day  of  his  fancied 
triumph — now  was  this  great  law-giver  to  be 
called  from  his  retirement.  The  days  passed 
on,  and  no  tidings  came.  The  foolish  whigs 
know,  that  the  great  Lord  Brougham  is  idle; 
Lord  Melbourne  knows,  that  he  pants  for 
office,  and  yet  he  remains  undisturbed  in 
Brougham  HaU.  The  truth  at  length  bursts 
upon  his  mind — he  is  neglected  and  de- 
spised. The  lion- wrath  leaps  forth,  and 
demented  with  sore  anguish  and  great  bit- 
terness of  spirit,  Lord  Brougham  rushes 
forth,  his  eyes  blinded  to  principle,  his 
heart  hardened  by  wrongs ;  he  seizes  the 
weapons  of  strife,  and  he  deals  on  all  sides 
deadly  blows.  He  has  armed  in  the  cause 
of  vanity;  and  each  failure  in  his  attack 
makes  it  necessary  that  he  should  strike 
harder,  until  eventually  he  cuts  down  the  foe 
or  falls  himself.  Now,  we  admit,  that  he  is 
in  opposite  ranks ;  that  he  opposes  all  he 
once  held  dear  ;  but  we  do  not  admit  that 
he  fights  for  any  new  or  different  principles ; 
he  fights  for  no  principle  at  all ;  he  obeys 
the  impulse  of  his  nature,  which  no  princi- 
ple can  withstand.  He  fights,  because  he 
is  a  vain  man  ;  he  fights,  because  he  is  an 
egotist.  In  the  strength  of  his  vanity,  there 
is  found  an  argument  against  the  charge  of 
inconsistency.  For  assuredly  if  no  man  more 
vain  ever  lived,  no  public  man  ever  stood 
in  a  position  so  galling  to  his  vanity. 

There  are  other  peculiarities  of  Lord 
Brougham's  nature  needful  to  be  regarded, 
when  we  look  at  his  conduct  in  order  to 
explain  it.  His  real  political  principle,  and 
the  one  to  which  throughout  life  he  has 
been  alone  consistent,  is  not  whigism,  or 
radicalism,  or  toryism,  but  one  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  entertained  by  himself  alone, 
and  that  is — broughamism.  He  believes, 
that  Lord  Brougham  is  the  only  man  living 
who  is  capable  of  discharging  the  heavy 
duties  of  a  British  minister ; — he  believes, 
that  to  sustain  the  glory  of  England,  rests 
upon  himself  alone  ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  war 
breaks  out  in  Canada,  or  a  Jamaica  assem- 
bly becomes  refractory,  if  our  Indian  em- 
pire is  threatened,  or  a  great  mischief  arises 
at  home,  he  looks  upon  each  and  all  of  these 
events,  as  the  natural  consequences  of  his 
exclusion  from  power ;  and  he  looks  upon 
the  men  who  fill  the  places  to  which  he  as- 
pires, as  the  enemies  of  that  fame  and 
greatness,  which  he  alone  is  capable  of  con- 
ferring upon  England.  Now  trace  some  of 
his  acts,  keeping  this  principle  in  view,  and 
how  plain  and  consistent  they  become. 
Lord  Durham  was  sent  to  Canada,  and 
Lord  Brougham  praised  him,  and  his  ap- 


pointment, at  the  passing  of  the  Act.  But 
was  it  not  inconsistent  for  him  who  had 
so  praised  Lord  Durham,  who  had  praised 
the  bill  giving  him  the  power  it  did,  to  be 
the  first  to  raise  a  cavil  against  the  exercise 
of  the  very  power  he  had  so  conferred  ? 
Did  he  not  know,  it  is  asked,  that  the  act 
he  was  then  doing  would  nullify  the  whole 
proceedings,  to  which  he  himself  was  a 
party  ?  Doubtless  he  did.  He  knew,  that 
he  thereby  placed  Lord  Durham  in  a  false 
position.  He  knew,  that  no  honourable 
man  could  any  longer  hold  that  place.  But 
this  conduct  was  merely  the  emanation  of 
that  principle  of  broughamism,  to  which  we 
have  called  the  reader's  attention.  He 
wanted  to  show  the  weakness  of  whiggery, 
unless  it  had  broughamism  for  its  founda- 
tion; and  to  exhibit  to  the  country,  that  at 
his  will,  the  best  guarantees  for  life,  for 
liberty,  and  for  the  public  peace  faded 
away,  and  became  as  naught.  It  was  done 
for  this  end,  and  for  this  alone ;  and  we 
fearlessly  appeal  to  his  whole  public  life, 
when  we  ask  this  question — Has  he  not 
consistently  and  at  all  times,  taken  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  show,  alike  to  his 
enemies  and  to  his  friends,  the  danger  to 
themselves  and  to  their  country,  of  ne- 
glecting his  claims  to  high  office  in  the 
state  ? 

But  wtien  we  contemplate  Lord  Brough- 
am's character,  in  order  to  judge  of 
his  conduct,  it  is  only  fair,  that  we  should 
estimate  his  character  as  it  reaUy  is,  and 
not  as  egotism  or  flattery  may  falsely  dis- 
play it  to  us.  We  should  do  a  grievous 
injustice  to  his  Lordship,  and  greatly  over- 
estimate his  imperfections,  were  we  to  at- 
tribute to  him  any  real  largeness  of  capacity, 
or  greatness  of  soul.  With  these  he  is,  in 
truth,  by  no  means  chargeable.  Egotism 
and  flattery  put  Lord  Brougham  forward 
as  the  leading  intellect  of  the  age — the 
great  and  foremost  character  of  modern 
times.  They  attribute  to  him  an  origi- 
nality of  thought  and  a  depth  of  reasoning 
powers,  which  surpass  all  former  politicians* 
Now,  in  this  over-estimation,  and  over- 
colouring  of  character,  this  daubing,  and 
not  painting,  his  Lordship  is  put  forth  to 
public  view  in  a  false  and  unnatural  posi- 
tion, and  one  which  he  is  not  able  to  sup- 
port ;  and  he  is,  consequently,  compelled  to 
adopt  continually  some  strange  devices  and 
over-exertions  that  are  ever  ungraceful, 
out  of  a  tender  care  to  sustain  his  friends 
in  their  lofty  opinions,  if  he  can. 

Lord   Brougham  is  not  a  great  or  an 
original  thinker  ;  he  is  not  a.  very  powerful. 
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or  a  very  subtle  reasoner ;  he  has  not  any- 
nice  abuity  of  forecasting  the  fashion  of 
yet  uncertain  events  ;  his  mind  is  not  very 
capacious,  nor  his  heart  very  enlarged.  In 
&ct»  he  wants  entirely  that  which  is  the 
perfection  of  character,  and  the  materiel  of 
genius,  the  fusion  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind  and  the  warm  dictates  of  the  heart 
into  one  fuU  comprehensive  ability,  whence 
feelings  become  thoughts,  and  thoughts 
bum.  Fairly  judged,  Lord  Brougham  is  a 
great  iecand-hand  man*  He  is  a  capacious 
receiver  of  other's  thoughts  and  opinions ; 
and  the  abundance  of  stray  knowledge 
which  he  possesses  is  in  truth  remarkable. 
He  pours  forth  with  surprising  despatch,  the 
vast  horde  of  things  he  has  laid  up  ;  and 
startles  us  by  his  capacity  for  retailing. 
But  what  marks  peculiarly  his  real  charac- 
ter is,  that  upon  all  new  and  original  sub- 
jects, (whicn,  however,  he  s^dom  ap- 
proaches,) he  pours  out  the  same  loud 
surging  tide  of  matter,  but  the  subject 
being  new,  he  cannot  cram  with  anything 
original,  and  accordingly  he  talks  round 
the  subject,  and  about  the  subject,  gets  as 
near  it  as  he  can,  but  never  once  touches 
it.  In  his  justification,  we  say,  that  he 
wants  originality  altogether.  Nay,  we 
.  almost  believe,  that  he  never  in  his  life  had 
one  purely  original  idea.  Then,  in  what 
an  unfair  position  has  he  been  placed.  He 
has  been  lauded  and  upheld  as  a  great 
original  thinker ;  and  a  man  of  his  vanity 
was,  by  his  very  nature,  compelled  to 
"  assume  a  virtue  if  he  had  it  not  ;"  and, 
therefore,  he  was  cruelly  necessitated  to  be 
always  doing  something  which  might  pass 
for  original.  Originality  is  strange  ;  but 
what  is  strange  is  not  always  origin^.  Still 
it  is  often  made  to  pass  for  it ;  and,  accord- 
ingly. Lord  Brougham,  not  being  able  to 
arrive  at  originality  in  thought,  adopted 
trangeness  of  conduct,  as  the  only  substi- 
tute he  could  find  for  it.  Filled,  then, 
with  this  anxiety,  to  be  notorious,  we  saw 
him  no  longer  walking,  moving,  or  talking, 
like  other  men  ;  but  at  each  step  attempt- 
ing to  attract  attention,  by  some  singularity 
of  his  own  deliberate  contrivance.  He  talked 
lengthily  in  a  court  upon  law,  and  forth- 
with he  proceeded  home,  and  wrote  an  essay 
on  mathematics.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
the  House  of  Commons  $  he  did  not  sit,  he 
wriggled  in  his  seat,  he  scowled,  he  stared ; 
in  each  thing  he  was  different  from  all  other 
men  ;  and  he  made  a  speech  of  the  greatest 
length  upon  subjects  whereupon  most  men 
would  speak  the  least.  His  antics,  while 
chancellor;  are^  well  remembered  $  and  of 


his  grand  speech  upon  Reform,  the  public, 
now,  having  quite  forgotten  the  matter, 
only  remember,  that  during  its  delivery  he 
drank  two  bottles  of  port  wine,  and  went 
down  upon  his  knees  on  the  woolsack. 
Now,  perhaps,  there  is  nothing  so  dete- 
riorating to  the  mind — ^if,  indeed,  it  docs 
not  argue  a  foregone  conclusion  of  weak- 
ness, as  a  craving  after  notoriety,  and  vulgar 
astonishment.  There  is  ever  about  true 
greatness  a  repose,  and  a  quiet,  and  a 
serenity  ;  it  feels  the  real  worthiness  of  its 
own  possession,  and  it  raises  up  the  soul  from 
vanity  and  littleness.  It  feeds  its  own  heart 
with  high  and  lofty  thoughts,  and  the  little 
starers  at  greatness,  and  the  lion-hunters, 
and  the  small-voiced  many,  who  are  only- 
heard  when  they  are  in  concert,  are  for- 
fotten,  in  the  loftier  aspirings  of  the  soul. 
^ord  Brougham  is  essentially  different 
from  all  this,  and  if  he  is  a  great  genius,  he 
is  indeed  a  remarkable  one ;  for  there,  for 
the  first  time,  we  behold,  to  use  a  homely 
phrase,  a  fidgetty  great  mind. 

The  plain  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
these  considerations  is,  that  we  judge  of 
Lord  Brougham's  conduct  too  harshly,  bj 
thus  looking  at  him  in  a  wrong  point  of 
view.  PubUc  opinion  has  thrust  him  into 
an  unnatural  place,  and  having  done  so,  he 
is  judged  of  and  condemned,  as  if  that  was 
his  fitting  or  real  position.  If  Lord 
Brougham  was  content  in  his  own  mind,  to 
be  a  useful  second-rate  man ;  if,  in  'some 
subordinate  place  in  administration,  he  was 
content  to  pour  forth  his  compiled  abund- 
ance,  upon  all  topics  started,  and  to  hunt 
down  with  high-fiown  speech  each  trouble- 
some opponent,  he  might  be  honoured  in 
his  position,  and  praised  after  hb  deserts ; 
and  he  might  pass  through  life  as  an  ho- 
noured and  an  honourable  man.  But  the 
trumpet  of  fame,  whether  blown  by  his 
own  breath,  or  that  of  the  entire  public, 
could  not  lift  him  beyond  his  nature.  To 
it  he  must  eventually  sink  back  ;  and  when 
he  appears  to  fall,  it  is  not  that  he  really 
sinks  from  what  he  was,  but  merely  from 
that  which  he  never  ought  or  could  have 
been.  Fairly  judging  him  then,  is  there 
anything  really  inconsistent  in  his  conduct  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  the  natural  operation  of 
things  ?  He  is  mounted  upon  wings  which 
he  cannot  use,  and  if  he  falls  down  into  sad 
places,  where  he  was  least  expected,  what 
b  this  but  the  natural  result  of  compelling 
an  animal,  to  try  to  perform  unnatural 
functions  ?  Lord  Brougham  is,  in  feet, 
when  made  the  foremost  man  of  this  age, 
but  an  illustration  of  the  old  maxim  of*  * 
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ball  in  a  China  shop."  Who  will  put  a 
coostruction  of  moral  obliquity  upon  the 
bull's  behaviour,  though  he  shatter  many 
frail,  or  destroy  many  valuable  things? 
And  who,  upon  like  reason,  can  condemn 
his  lordship,  if  the  toss  of  his  head,  or  the 
sUb  of  his  horn,  should  disturb  or  wound 
the  finest  principle  that  was  ever  estab- 
lished amongst  men  ? 

As  a  further  extenuation  of  the  noble 
lord,  we  must  remark, — that  Lord 
Brougham  is  a  great  imitator  ;  and  being 
what  people  call  an  oddity,  his  imitations 
are  sufficiently  curious  ;  for  he  always  goes 
to  the  strange  and  startling  parts  of  the 
character,  which  is  the  subject  of  his  imita- 
tion. Thus,  Cicero's  grovelling  to  Caesar 
met  his  curious  eye.  He  knew  it  to  have 
been  a  strange  and  melancholy  feature  in 
that  great  man's  character  ;  but  his  love  of 
oddityism  and  his  love  of  imitation  con- 
curring, he  felt  constrained  to  bow  down 
in  Ciceronian  flattery  before  our  modern 
Caesar.  But  not  more  dissimilar  was  the 
British  from  the  Roman  chief,  than  was 
Brougham  from  Cicero.  There  was  a 
native  gracefulness  about  Cicero,  which, 
even  in  cringing  and  fawning,  he  could  not 
wholly  lose  ;  you  might  despise  him,  but 
you  could  not  laugh  at  him.  But 
Brougham  never  had  any  grace ;  he  is 
essentially  a  clumsy  man  ;  his  very  look  is 
ungraceful ;  and  the  stern  black  rugged- 
ness  of  his  face,  badly  consorts  at  all  times 
with  words  of  laudation.  He  looks  as  if  a 
chill  north-eastern  wind  was  ever  blowing 
against  his  high  Scotch  cheek  bones.  He 
looks  as  if  his  languid,  deep  set  eyes  were 
ever  peering  into  a  native  mist,  and  be- 
came restless  for  want  of  an  object  to  fix 
upon.  And  his  motions,  and  the  quiver- 
ings of  his  frame,  bespeak  a  soul  that  ex- 
pects not  love,  for  it  has  none  to  return. 
It  must  hence  have  been  a  strange  sight, 
indeed,  to  see  his  cheerless  look,  to  hear 
the  deep  metallic  sounds  of  hb  voice,  to 
behold  his  angular  deportment  ;  and  yet 
to  hear  a  rhodomontade  of  highly-spiced 
flattery  flowing  from  his  lips,  that  curled  as 
if  such  speech  were  hateful  unto  them.  It 
was  like  finding  honey  in  a  vinegar  cruet, 
or  sweet  juices  in  a  lemon.  Why  then  did 
he  fall  thus  low  before  an  enemy  ?  Why 
did  he  utter  that  foolish  speech,  to  please 
the  tory  ears  of  that  assembly  ?  The  style 
of  the  harangue  was  in  the  worst  taste  of 
open  exaggerated  flattery,  and  Wellington 
must  have  looked  with  pitying  disdain, 
when  he  saw  this  iron  man  of  old  whiggery 
itrainiDg  there*  to  reach  the  dust  at  his  feet. 


The  answer  is  easy — ^he  believed  that  Cicero 
did  the  same.  But  Cicero's  imitator  did  not 
inherit  his  power,  and  while  we  lament 
the  error  of  Cicero,  we  can  only  laugh  at, 
and  see  with  strange  wonder  and  contempt 
the  poor  Brougham  imitation.  Again,  it 
is  asked,  why  did  Lord  Brougham  meddle 
with  Theology  ?  Beau  Brummell,  upon 
Chastity  and  Holy  Living  ;  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  upon  Uniformity  of  Political  Con- 
duct ;  Lord  Reden,  upon  Christian  Cha- 
rity, would  seem  as  natural  discoveries,  to 
emanate  from  the  press,  as  Lord  Brougham 
upon  theology.  However,  we  must  say 
in  his  justification,  that  he  did  not  attempt 
theology  as  a  subject  at  all  religious,  he 
only  meant  to  animalise  religion  a  little. 
He  had  undoubtedly,  even  for  that  pur- 
pose, a  great  disadvantage  in  writing  this 
work,  viz.  : — that  theoFogy  had  never 
been  naturalized  in  his  own  mind  ;  and 
that  he  had  not  a  fair  opportunity  by  un- 
derstanding it  in  a  higher  quality,  to  display 
it  in  a  baser  form:  for  we  must  have  seen  the 
flower  blooming  in  Paradise,  before  we  can 
debase  it  in  description,  to  the  likeness  of 
the  poor  flowdr  on  this  earth  beneath.  In 
fact.  Lord  Brougham  is  to  be  excused  for 
this  work,  because  he  wrote  upon  a  subject 
which  he  did  not  understand.  But  why 
did  he  write  it  ?  Because  Cicero  wrote 
the  "  Natura  Deorum." 

Lord  Brougham  is  a  little  of  a  pedant, 
and  wishes  to  pass  as  a  universal  man  ;  and, 
in  truth,  if  being  found  in  many  places 
where  none  could  expect  him  ;  if  being 
constantly  moving  and  shifting  from  place 
to  place,  with  a  word  about  this,  and  a  sen- 
tence about  that,  and  a  whole  volume, 
every  twelvemonth,  about  many  things,  if 
this  diversifying  of  slight  patches,  and 
leaving  his  mark  upon  the  pages  of  many 
authors,  display  universality,  and  if  in  this 
way  universality  of  genius  consists  in  the  mul- 
tiplication of  small  attempts,  then,  indeed,  he 
is  universal.  But  if  universality  of  genius 
consists  in  the  greater  power  and  loftier 
capacity  of  surrounding  the  individual  being 
with  a  vast  light,  within  whose  illumination 
all  distant  subjects  are  discernable  ;  which, 
fixed  itself  as  a  centre,  sees  the  bodies  of 
infinite  variety  revolving  within  the  sphere 
of  its  attraction,  whence  diff'usiveness 
weakens  not,  but  each  new  object  brought 
within  its  influence  is  a  new  display  of  the 
same  inherent  powers: — if  this  be  universal 
genius;  then  is  Lord  Brougham  the  farthest 
from  it  of  any  clever  man  upon  record. 

We  can  imagine  Lord  Brougham's  library, 
with  the  lower  shelves  filled  with  much  worn 
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encyclopedias,  the  second  filled  with  ma- 
gazines, and  many  corners  carefully  turned 
down  ;  pamphlets  and  essays,  and  the 
deep  nothingnesses  upon  science  (many  of 
the  last  his  own)  scattered  in  admired  confu- 
sion around.  With  a  work  of  Bacon's  open 
on  a  side  desk,  and  the  dust  lying  deep 
upon  the  open  pages;  and  Euclid's  propo- 
sitions, marked  upon  a  slate  in  the  corner ; 
and  a  remarkably  bound  book  on  fluxions, 
opposite  the  door.  His  study  table  we  can 
imagine  with  many  drawers,  like  those  used 
by  other  gamesters  at  loo,  with  one  drawer 
for  his  speeches,  and  another  for  his 
essays,  and  another  for  his  half-written 
Tolumes,  and  another  for  his  articles  for 
Reviews,  and  another,  and  the  largest  of  all, 
for  hb  et  cetera  upon  metaphysics,  theology, 
mathematics,  politics,  and  the  nature  of 
animals.  And  amidst  all,  we  can  imagine 
his  Lordship  sitting  in  grim  state,  and  look- 
ing with  a  puzzled  air  of  much  business, 
while   he  repeats  to  himself,  *<  Well,  what 

the  devil  will  1  be  at  next.'' 

«         .    •  »  « 

Thus  far  had  we  proceeded  in  our 
analysis,  when  a  warm  friend  of  Lord 
Brougham,  with  some  anger,  interrupted  us 
in  our  task,  and  not  waiting  fur  the  applica- 
tion of  our  principle,  with  some  suffusion 
of  countenance,  asked,  do  you  call  this  a 
defence  ?  To  him,  and  to  every  other 
friend  of  the  noble  lord,  we  say,  it  is 
the  only  defence  which  can  be  made  for 
him ;  a  defence  of  his  character  from 
himself. 

Lord  Brougham  has  been  led  away  by 
idle  notions,  and  paltry  vanity,  from  the 
plain  and  straight  path  of  political  recti- 
tude ;  and  he  wastes  and  fritters  away  in 
shallows,  talents  which  might,  with  a  rightly 
fashioned  heart  and  some  honesty,  nave 
gained  him  a  fame  and  glory  amongst  men. 
'Tis  true  that  Burke  separated  from  his  party, 

[^Postcript, — Yet  this  is  the  man,  the  only  man  of  the  whole  party  to  which  he  still 
professedly  belongs, — whom  Tail's  Magazine  thinks  fit  to  exalt  as  the  honest,  the  vir- 
tuous, and  the  liberal.  Nor  does  this  worthy  organ  of  Scotch  radicalism  stop  there. 
Lord  Brougham  is  quite  "  an  ill-used  man';"  he  has  been  **&  basely  betrayed  poUtician." 
We  are  glad  of  any  opportunity  of  agreeing  with  our  testy  cotemporary.  We,  too, 
think  his  Lordship  has  been  miserably  ill-used ;  and  that  by  the  most  unnatural  of 
enemies — ^himself.  No  man  or  men  could  have  robbed  him  of  so  much  popularity, 
Und  sent  him  staggering  through  the  world  stripped  so  naked  of  his  ancient  glory,  as  that 
ungrateful  and  treacherous  adviser  of  his — Henry  Lord  Brougham,  has  done.  Basely 
has  he  been  indeed  betrayed  by  his  own  restless  appetite  for  observation,  his  own  ill- 
temper,  and  his  own  reckless  ambition.  Nay,  Tait  himself  was  not  very  long  ago  of  this 
mind;  for  having  taken  the  trouble, in  1835,  to  get  an  ill-natured  engraving  of  his  Lord- 
•hip's  unfortunate  face  executed  for  the  purpose,  the  Northern  Minerva  was  continually 
seen  holding  up  in  front  its  Medusa  visage.  And  wherefore  was  the  masque  thrown 
by  ?  Was  not  thai  ill-usage  ?  Or  why  is  it  not  again  rubbed  up,  and  borne  in  hand 
once  more?  Is  not  thit  iU^usoge  ?  Well  mny  it  be  declared  that  Lord  JBrougham  ii 
4a  ill-uMd  nwd— £]>.] 


and  yet  sank  honoured  to  his  grave.     But 
how  different  was  the  anti-Gallican  mania 
of  Burke,   from  the  harlequinade  of  Lord 
Brougham.  The  terror  of  French  principles 
entered  into  Burke's  soul,   and  haunted  his 
dreams,   like  a  nightmare  ;  and  he   spoke 
with   the  honest  ardour  of  one,  who,    al- 
though mistaken,   spoke  from   the   heart. 
His  enthusiasm  of  terror  displayed  itself  in 
every  act  of  his  after  life  ;   his  friends  de- 
ploredy  while  they  still   admired  ;  and  his 
enemies  respected,  while  they  disliked  the 
errors  of  the  great  and  good  old  man,  and 
did  homage  to  the  glorious  light  which  he 
shed  around  the  declining  phantasies  of  his 
latter  days.     But  honour  less,  and  cheerless, 
and  comfortless,  to  friends  and  to  foes,  are 
the  declining  days  of  Lord  Brougham.    No 
deep-seated  principle  has   entered  into  his 
heart,  to  be  his  all-in-all  of  political  purpose. 
No  misdirected  zeal  upon  any  grand  prin- 
ciple  concentrates  his  energies,  he  speaks 
nothing  from   the    fullness  of  his  heart  ; 
but  gravity  and  decorum,  and  all  the  steady 
proprieties  of  respectability,  are  by  him  ne- 
glected.     We  mourn  to  see  powers  given 
by  heaven  to  a  man,  squandered  in  vain,  or 
made  an  injury  to  his  country  and  his  kind. 
We  lament  over  an  abstract  picture,  which 
the  mind  can  form  of  an  honest  man,  with 
Lord  Brougham's  capacity  ;  but^we  lament 
not   over  his   fall.      Public   honesty,  and 
public  virtue,  call  aloud  for  his  condemna- 
tion ;  and    while  we  consign   him  to   the 
punishment  he  deserves,  let  no  ill  judged 
pity  spare  the  blow.     For  the  safety  of  the 
state,  and  the  honour  of  our  age  alike  de- 
mand,  that  the   greatest  political  tergiver- 
sator  that  has  ever  appeared  upon  the  pub- 
lic  stage,   should    go   down   to    posterity 
affixed  with  a  brand,  which  may  terrify  hini 
who,  with   as  much   intellect,  and  as  little 
heart,  should  hereafter  dare  to  follow  his 
example. 


POETRY.  Mr 


LINES  FOB  MUSIC. 


Cull  not  for  me  fhe  flower  that  spreads 

Its  beauties  to  the  noondaf  glare— 
That,  in  the  summer  sniwhine,  sheds 

Its  fragrance  through  the  blooming  air. 
Tis  like  the  false  and  fleeting  love 

lliat  only  lives  in  fortune's  ray. 
When  all  is  bright  aroond,  above, 

And  with  its  tonlight  dies  away. 


"So,  no  !  for  me  a  chaplet  wreathe 

Of  blossoms,  at  the  midnight  bom, 
Which  all  night  long  their  incense  breathe, 

And  shrink  before  the  beam  of  mom. 
lliey're  like  that  passion,  deep  and  trae. 

That  hides  from  eye  profane  its  worth, 
Till  silent  sorrow's  midnight  dew 

Draws  all  its  gentle  odours  forth.  B. 


A    DREAM. 

Fab  away,  far  away,  'mid  those  beautiful  isles. 
Where  the  spice  groves  around  them  their  soft  odours  flingi 

Where  the  sun  makes  the  year  one  long  summer  of  smiles. 
And  the  paradbe-bird  waves  its  many-hued  wing; 

To  those  islets  of  beauty  that  gem  the  blue  sea. 

One  evening  I  dreamed  I  was  wafted  away. 
And,  reclined  ie  the  shade  of  a  cinnamon  tree — 

In  the  fairest  of  all  those  fair  Edens  I  lay. 

And  oh  !  what  wild  music  and  freshness  were  there  ; 

Each  &int  summer  breeze  that  stole  gently  along, 
Sweet  incense  and  melody  bore  through  the  air, 

The  breath  of  the  rose,  and  her  night-lover's  song. 

But  the  queen  of  all  beautiful  things — was  she  there  ? 

Oh  yes  I  woman's  witchery  hallowed  it  too ; 
The  East  never  boasted  of  daughters  more  fair 

Than  wandered  that  region  of  Paradise  through. 

Like  the  blaze  of  the  diamond,  that  breaks  through  the  gloom 

Of  the  mines  of  Golconda,  her  speaking  eye  shone  ; 
But  sad,  as  the  moonlight  that  falls  on  a  tomb. 

Was  its  beam  when  the  bright  flash  of  radiance  was  gone« 

And  in  vain  to  her  sweet  face  the  smDe  would  she  call-* 

The  ray  of  affection  was  wanting  there  still ; 
For  man,  in  those  islands,  was  master  of  all. 

And  woman  the  poor,  passive  slave  to  his  will* 

And  I  sighed — <'  Give  me  back  my  own  beautiful  i^e, 

Where  woman,  dear  woman,  is  happy  and  free ; 
Unless  love  shed  his  light  to  illumine  her  smile, 

Eyen  beauty  herself  has  aa  fnagie  for  me."  B. 
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VICTOR,  I£  BEAU  COCHEB* 


The  details  of  the  following  narrative 
formed,  for  two  or  three  successive  eve- 
nings, the  subject  of  animated,  but  desul- 
tory conversation  in  the  well-remembered 
circle  of  Montgardat.  The  interruptions 
were  so  frequent,  partly  from  the  great  inte- 
rest felt  in  the  story  by  some  of  those  pre- 
sent, who  had  known  the  parties,  that  it  is 
impossible  to!  relate  it  as  it  was  then  told, 
and  as  I  noted  it  down  at  the  time.  I 
have,  therefore,  thrown  it  into  a  connected 
form,  and  added  a  few  circumstances  which 
afterwards  came  to  my  knowledge. 

It  may,  perhaps,  still  be  remembered,  that 
many  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  Pari- 
sian system  of  police  had  not  been  carried 
to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  it  has 
since  attained,  attacks  on  person  and  pro- 
perty were  extremely  frequent,  and  the 
public  mind  for  a  long  time  kept  fearfully 
awake,  by  a  prolonged  succession  of  almost 
nightly  reiterated  assassinations,  accom- 
panied with  robbery,  which,  from  their  fre- 
quency and  the  manner  of  their  occurrence, 
seemed  the  result  of  a  deliberate  and  ex- 
tensive plot.  In  addition  to  the  victims 
openly  discovered,  numerous  persons  too^ 
and  these  of  no  inferior  rank — had  disap- 
peared under  circumstances  of  mystery, 
that  for  the  moment  completely  set  at  fault 
the  speculations  of  private  ingenuity  and 
administrative  sagacity.  No  one  had  hi- 
therto escaped  to  tell  his  tale,  or  afford  the 
slightest  clue  as  to  the  ^perpetrators  of 
these  acts,  or  the  system  which  they  were 
apparently  directed  on.  The  events  I  am 
about  to  give  a  sketch  of,  at  length  fur- 
nished one. 

The  carnival  of  18 —  was  at  its  close  ;  it 
had  been  the  most  brilliant  and  lively  that 
had  taken  place  for  many  years.  Masked 
and  fancy  balls  were  the  rage,  and  whoever 
knows  the  Parisians  will  understand  to  what 
extent^hese  rages  are  carried  with  them. 
The  different  theatres  vied  with  each  other 
in  splendor  of  decoration,  variety  of  en- 
tertainment, and  attraction  of  every  de- 
scription. The  opera,  however,  bore  away 
the  palm,  and  was,  consequently,  night  after 
night  the  rendezvous  (as  the  newspapers 
word  it)  of  all  the  beauty,  rank,  and  fashion 
in  the  metropolis ;  for  then  it  was  not  only 
correct,  but  even  quite  "  de  bon  ton,'*  for 
the  aristocratic  and  higher  classes  to  be 


present  at  and  take  an  active  part  in  those 
amusements.  Now  the  custom  is  wholly 
obsolete  ;  there  is  even  an  idea  of  strong 
impropriety  attached  to  it.  The  last  ball 
particularly,  from  which  we  date  the  open- 
ing of  our  tale,  was  got  up  in  a  style  of 
magnificence  that  surpassed  every  thing 
previously  attempted,  even  in  that  temple 
of  pleasure.  All  that  could  flatter  eye, 
ear,  or  imagination,  was  collected  and 
united  in  exhaustless  profusion  ;  and  teem- 
ing crowds  of  the  rich,  the  noble,  and  the 
beautiful,  thronged  its  glittering  halls  till 
they  seemed  (if  one  may  be  allowed  to  use 
the  expression)  to  swell  and  burst  around. 
Many  accidents  of  course  occurred  from 
pressure,  heat;  and  confusion  ;  many  were 
the  fair  forms  that  appeared  there  for  the 
last  time,  and  then,  but  to  carry  away  the 
germs  of  disease  and  death. 

In  an  assemblage  so  numerous,  composed, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  the  picked  and  cho- 
sen among  the  already  select,  though  ex- 
tensive world,  called  "  good,"  it  would  have 
been  difficult   to  assign   first   places — and 
still  more  so  the  first  place  of  loveliness  and 
distinction ;  in  fact,  where  there   were  so 
many  pressing  claims,  and  each  so  bewilder- 
ing, it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  decide 
which  was  the  one  that  ought  to    prevail 
over  others — which  the  witching  being  that 
should  be  made  the  reigning  divinity.    Let 
it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  youthful  Countess 
Olga   Weminski,   whose    name  will  often 
occur  in  these  pages,  was  remarked  above 
all,  where  all  were  remarked  ;  and  seldom, 
indeed,  had  nature  formed,  or  art  perfected, 
a  work  of  beauty  and  of  grace  that  more 
deserved  that  the   eye  should  dwell  on  it, 
and  that  mind  and  heart  should  alike  be 
spell-bound  while  gazing.     She  had  been 
married  some   months  before,  being  then 
scarcely   seventeen,  to  the   Count   Albert 
Weminski,  colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments 
of  the  Polish   Legion,  who,  on  the  first 
overthrow  of  Napoleon,   had   quitted  the 
army,  and,  realizing  his  property,  come  to 
reside  in  his  adopted  country.      He  was 
not  many  years  her  senior,  a  man  of  stri- 
king personal  appearance,  amiable  character, 
and  bland  engaging  manners ; — ^loving  her 
with   so  much   the    more  devotedness  of 
affection,  as  their  union  had  met  with  many 
obstacles,  but  violent  and  ungovemabie  w 
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passion  when  roused ;  and,  at  intervals,  the 
kind  world  added,  (for  once  not  without 
good  reason,)  immeasurably  jealous  of  his 
charming  wife.  Such  was  the  Colonel 
Weminski,  than  whom  a  nobler  heart,  a 
more  fiery  daring  soul,  his  brothers  in  arms 
unanimously  agreed,  had  never  led  them 
on  to  danger  and  triumph.  It  is  needless 
to  add,  he  was  universally  beloved  and  re- 
acted by  them. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  festivity,  of  its 
various  scenes  and  display — ^now  stately 
and  pompous,  now  lively  and  amusing,  now 
ludicrous  and  burlesque — ^would  be  quite 
foreign  to  my  purpose.  Many  quadrilles 
historiqueSf  many  of  the  pageant  repre- 
sentations, in  which  the  artists  belonging  to 
the  establishment  took  a  principal  share, 
went  off  with  great  success ;  a  number  of 
characters,  too,  were  ably  supported  by  the 
spectators ;  above  all,  the  dresses,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  uniformly  appropriate,  and 
splendid  in  the  extreme.  Almost  every 
one  was  irreproachable  in  this  particular ; — 
yet  here  again  the  Countess  Olga  was  the 
most  distinguished,  and  shone  supremely 
among  the  rest.  She  appeared  as  a  Fairy 
Queen,  and  whether  it  was  in  reality  the 
richness  of  her  chastely  correct  attire,  its 
perfect  harmony  and  keeping  with  the 
sylphid  figure  it  covered,  or  the  dazzling 
blaze  of  the  diamonds  which  adorned  it, 
but  few  of  the  most  gorgeous,  to  be  seen 
flitting  around  on  every  side,  could  be  with 
justice  named  in  comparison. 

Weminski  felt  proud  and  happy  at  the 
general  impression  she  created,  yet,  by  a 
contradiction  no  less  natural  than  seemingly 
strange,  could  not,  even  at  the  moment  of 
his  highest  enjoyment  of  her  triumph,  avoid 
yielding  himself  up  to  the  influence  of  a 
deep  and  pleasure-destroying  pang,  arising 
from  the  misgivings  of  his  jealous  spirit 
'Tis  true,  they .  were  not  wholly  without 
motive,  even  to  a  person  of  less  susceptible 
temperament  in  this  regard.  He  had  ob- 
served several  times  during  the  evening, 
hovering  about  the  Countess,  and  watching 
her  every  movement,  a  mask,  habited  in  a 
Spanish  costume  of  the  most  superb  and 
costly  description  ;  so  much  so  as  to  attract 
the  eyes  of  all  beholders;  his  sword-hilt, 
girdle,  and  buckles  were  studded  with  jew- 
els; he  wore  a  massive  chain  of  richly 
wrought  gold,  ornamented  in  the  same 
manner;  altogether,  if  he  were  not  the 
most  suitably,  he  was  certainly  by  far  the 
most  richly  dressed  man  in  the  room.  He 
had  more  than  once  solicited  Madame  We- 
nuDski's  hand  for  the  dance,  and  had  been> 


from  whatever  cause,  with  some  hesitation 
refused.  This  apparent  embarrassment  did 
not  fail  to  strike  Weminski,  and  he  im- 
mediately began  to  brood  over  it ;  he  now 
thought  lie  recollected  something  in  the 
stranger's  mien  and  gesture — even  in  his 
voice,  though  counterfeit,  which  was  not 
wholly  unfamiliar  to  him  :  this  suspicion 
was  confirmed  on  the  former's  second  ap- 
proach to  engage  the  Countess  for  the  next 
quadrille.  Decidedly  there  were  one  or 
two  accents  of  that  voice,  which  he  recog- 
nized,  which  caused  him — which  caused 
the  Countess  involuntarily  to  start — she 
knew  not  exactly  why ;  perhaps,  because 
her  husband  seemed  moved.  Weminski 
saw  this,  and  was  miserable.  Who  was  it  ? 
Who  could  it  be  ?  He  knew  not — ^he  re- 
membered not — but  he  felt,  and  his  coun- 
tenance expressed  the  thought,  '*  that  man 
and  I  have  been  friends  or  foes  somewhere.* 
Perhaps  Olga  could  help  his  memory? 
Accordingly,  the  poor  Countess,  who  saw 
the  struggle  swelling  in  his  breast,  was  ques- 
tioned over  and  over  again — each  time  be- 
coming more  confused,  more  ill  at  ease 
than  before,  as  she  noted  her  husband's 
agitation  and  ill-rconcealed  emotion — all 
this  was  food  for  the  "  monster,"  and  sorely 
did  Weminski  writhe  beneath  his  grasp. 
He  longed,  he  was  on  thorns,  yet  he  feared 
to  leave  her  for  a  moment,  in  order  to 
glean,  from  his  friends  and  acquaintances, 
any  information  they  could  give  respecting 
the  Spaniard.  Uneasy  curiosity,  the  self- 
inflicted  urgings  of  anxiety,  at  length  pre- 
vailed, and  he  on  two  occasions  tore  him- 
self ft'om  her  side  for  a  few  minutes,  leav- 
ing her  safe,  as  he  thought,  in  the  centre  of 
a  ^oup  they  had  encountered.  His  eye 
did  not  quit  her  however ;  and  he  saw  from 
some  distance,  with  indescribable  sentiments 
of  anger  and  suspicion,  that  each  time,  the 
object  of  his  inquiries  had  almost  imme- 
diately advanced,  and  was  endeavouring  to 
engage  Madame  Weminski  in  conversation* 
Turning  abruptly  away,  he  joined  the  com- 
pany, and  offering  her  his  arm,  led  her,  sick 
at  heart,  trembling,  and  more  dead  than 
alive,  as  she  marked  his  fearful  looks  and 
lowering  brow,  to  another  part  of  the  room  ; 
his  friendly  acquaintances,  of  course,  cha- 
ritably raising  their  eyes  the  while,  and 
exclaiming,  half  aloud — "  What  a  pity!" 
.  This  was  too  much  to  be  borne,  at  least 
too  much  for  the  gentle  frame  and  spirit  of 
Olga ;  she  walked  for  some  time  listlessly 
and  mechanically  about — answering  at  ran- 
dom, almost  unconsciously,  his  eager  ques- 
tions—every moment  becoming  more  feeble 
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and  overpowered)  and  at  length  sinking  with 
distress  of  mind,  fatigue,  and  dizziness,  she 
asked  him  to  conduct  her  home,  a  request 
which  he  gladly  complied  with. 

Several  parties,  tired  with  the  crowd  and 
heat,  had  already  left,  and  a  few  more  were 
endeavouring  to  leave ;  but  not  having  cal- 
culated on  retiring  so  early,  they  had  not 
ordered  their  vehicles  and  servants  to  be 
in  readiness,  and  these  gentry,  happy  at  the 
opportunity,  were  occupied  in  celebrating 
their  carnival  elsewhere.  Many,  having 
waited  some  time,  gave  up  in  despair,  and 
returned  to  the  ball ;  a  few  remained,  among 
them  Olga  and  Weminski — determined  to 
put  up  with  the  inconvenience  of  the  vilest 
hackney  coach,  if  it  could  be  found,  rather 
than  again  expose  themselves  to  suffer  what 
they    severally    had    suffered.  Their 

patience  was  put  to  the  test :  nearly  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  passed  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  kind  of  conveyance ;  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  stood  in 
chilly  expectation  in  the  vestibule,  went 
again  up  stairs.  Those  who  still  conti- 
nued to  brave  its  cold  atmosphere,  were 
now  reduced  to  two  groups,  the  one  con- 
sisting of  Olga  and  Weminski,  the  other  of 

an  old  gentleman,  the  Marquis  de ,  and 

three  ladies,  who  seemed  equally  desirous 
to  get  away ;  every  moment  increased  the 
impatience  of  both  parties.  Weminski  de- 
termined at  last,  to  go  out  himself  and  seek 
for  a  carriage,  leaving  his  lady,  of  course, 
alone  in  the  interval :  he  had  scarcely  de- 
scended the  entrance  steps,  when  he  per- 
ceived one,  a  hired  coach  of  good  appear- 
ance, approaching,  and  immediately  sprung 
forward  to  secure  it ;  another  person,  whom 
he  had  not  hitherto  taken  notice  of,  made 
a  similar  precipitate  movement  at  the  same 
instant,  and  they  arrived  together  beside 
the  horses.  To  his  surprise  and  rage,  he 
now  saw  it  was  the  Spaniard  ;  he  could  no 
longer  contain  himself. 

"  You  here  again  !"  he  cried  in  an  insult- 
ing tone,  **  the  carriage  is  mine,  you  dare 
Dot  take  it." 

"  What  I  dai'e  shall  soon  be  seen,**  re- 
plied the  stranger,  and  throwing  himself  on 
the  short  reins,  he  seized  them  fast.  In 
the  hurry  and  suddenness  of  the  movement, 
his  mask  fell,  and  Weminski,  who  was  rush- 
ing forward  to  arrest  his  hand — to  strike, 
strike  him  down  perhaps — ^lie  knew  not  well 
himself,  such  was  the  blind  impetuosity  df 
his  impulse  at  the  moment,  absolutely  re- 
coiled, and  stood  for  a  few  seconds  as  it  were 
•tunned,  as  he  staringly  saw  and  scanned 
the  features  of  hia  opposer,  now  plainly  dis- 


tinguishable in  the  strong  glare  of  a  re- 
flector that  shone  full  upon  them.  "  De 
Renzio!"  he  exclaimed,  when  sufficiently 
mast  A  of  himself  to  utter  the  words, 
<<  Yes,  De  Renzio — Weminski,  and  what 
then  ?  Any  thing  further  ?  Why  stop  in 
such  good  speed  ?" 

**  Nothing,  Marquis — tuy  dear  Marquis,  I 
mean,"  replied  the  latter  to  his  questioner, 
seeing  that  a  crowd  of  loitering  bystanders, 
attracted  by  those  few  words  pronounced 
in  a  tone  not  to  be  mistaken,  was  already 
collecting  about  them.  "  Nothing  bat 
thiSf*'  he  added  in  a  suppressed  tone  of 
hatred  and  defiance,  lowering  his  voice : 
the  rest  was  said  in  a  whisper  to  the  persoa 
he  had  named,  and  whom  we  shall  have  to 
know  as  De  Renzio. 

"  'Tis  well,*'  answered  the  latter,  as  if 
unable  to  restrain  a  feeling  of  satisfaction. 
**  Thanks,  my  best  thank^  you  have  fore- 
stalled my  wishes.** 

"  This  morning  at  seven.** 

«  Good." 

<<  Meantime,**  (changing  his  manner  alto- 
gether,) **  let  us  not  keep  these  poor  ladies 
waiting,  and  perishing  with  cold — ^who  is  to 
have  the  carriage  ?" 

<<  Monsieur  le  Comte  Weminski,  and  not 
one  else,"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  the  bos ; 
'*  he  was  first  to  hail  me,  and,  even  if  he 
were  not,  I  should  give  him  the  preference. 
Besides,**  continued  the  speaker,  "here 
comes  a  fellow  of  mine. — Halloo— I  saj ! 
Brison !  fare  here ! — so  let  there  be  no 
quarrel,  gentlemen." 

"  Ah,  'tis  you,  Victor,**  said  Weminski, 
looking  upwards,  and  recognizing  the  voice, 
**  so  much  the  better  ;  come  this  way." — 
"  Don't  forget,"  he  continued  to  De  Renzio, 
who  was  hastening  towards  the  other  car- 
riage. 

"  Forget,"  echoed  his  adversary,  (for  now 
we  may  fully  consider  him  as  sucn.)  throujjh 
his  closed  and  grinding  teeth — **  forget !" 

It  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
here  of  the  individual  whose  name  is  pre- 
fixed to  our  story,  and  is  now  for  the  first 
time   introduced   to    the    reader's  notice. 

Victor  S was  a  young  man  of  not  very 

obscure  birth,  nor  humble  expectations,  who 
had  been  remarked  from  his  earliest  years, 
as  well  for  the  extraordinary  symmetry  of 
his  person,  cast  in  every  respect,  his  parents 
often  boasted,  after  the  antique  mould,  as 
for  the  promptness  of  his  wit  and  aptness 
of  his  intellect.  To  learn,  cost  him  neither 
effort  nor  slightest  labour ;  unfortunately, 
however,  to  the.  injury,  and  final  unprofit- 
ableness, of  ail  those  brilliant  qualiUes,  he 
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ras  incorrigibly  idle  and  indolent ;  his  natu- 
ral tastes  and  propensities  driving  him  un- 
resistingly on  m  search  of  pleasure  and  ex- 
citement,  wherever  and  however  they  were 
to  be  found.  The  inevitable  consequence 
was,  that  after  having  tried  various  pursuits, 
aad  been«  through  his  own  fault,  unsuccess- 
ful in  all,  he  was  at  last  obliged,  his  means 
being  squandered  away,  to  offer  his  services 
a3  a  domestic ;  and  in  this  capacity  had  been 
employed  for  some  time  in  the  household 
of  Colonel  Weminski.  His  ill  conduct  and 
irregularities,  an  intrigue  with  one  of  the 
cameristeSi  had  driven  him  thence,  much 
to  the  Colonel's  regret,  who  liked  him  for 
his  boldness  and  ready  effrontery  ;  he  had 
been  offered,  even  then,  one  or  two  situ- 
ations by  persons  less  scrupulously  rigid 
than  his  former  master,  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  their  establishments,  but  after 
hanng,inthe  first  instance,  quickly  assented, 
he  as  suddenly  declined,  choosing,  he  said, 
the  enjoyment  of  his  own  independence 
before  every  other  advantage.  He  was 
now,  as  has  been  already  seen,  enrolled 
among  the  brethren  of  the  whip  ;  and  both 
by  the  force  of  his  natural  abilities,  his 
often  tried  physical  strength  and  dexterity, 
and  the  influence  of  his  personal  appearance 
and  manner,  managed  to  maintain  great 
mastery  among  them  ;  to  that  degree,  that 
scarcely  any  one  ventured  to  compete  with 
him  or  dispute  his  will;  thus,  like  other 
conquerors  and  great  men,  he  had  acquired 
a  dbtinction  apart — a  surname — ^and  was  at 
last,  at  the  time  we  mention,  generally 
known  by  the  title  of  "  le  beau  cocher,"  or 
"  Victor,  le  beau  cocher.** 

We  left  our  principal  personages  at  the 
door  of  the  opera.  Victor  obeyed  his  em- 
ployer's orders  ;  the  Marquis  had  not  been 
idle,  and  both .  coaches  drew  up  nearly  at 
the  same  moment,  De  Renzio's  in  advance, 
however. 

It  so  happened,  that  Weminski,  probably 
not  wishing  to  bring  Olga  in  contact  with 
the  object  of  his  dislike  and  detestation,  de- 
layed until  De  Renzio  had  ushered  out,  and 
seated  his  party,  the  three  ladies  and 
elderly  gentleman,  before  be  went  to  seek 
her.  The  ladies  insisted  on  De  Renzio's 
accompanying  them,  assuring  him  they  could 
easily  make  room. 

"  No,  not  at  all,  by  no  means,"  he  an- 
swered, "  I  shall  only  inconvenience  you  ; 
the  night  is  cold,  a  walk  will  do  me  good  ; 
by  taking  the  Rue  de  — ,  I  shall  be 
home  in  less  than  ten  minutes."  So  saying) 
he  bad«  them  farewell,  and  wrapping  his 
doak  iboul  liiiDf  ittpped  britkly  fonrafd  in 


the  direction  he  had  pointed  out :  h 
friends  immediately  drove  away  in  som^ 
what  a  different  one.  Weminski  now  re- 
turned to  the  vestibule,  and  quickly  re- 
turned, leading  out  the  Countess,  much  to 
her  delight,  for  she  had  noted  the  motions 
of  her  Spanish  persecutor,  the  cause  of  all 
their  evening's  unhappiness,  and  was  filled 
with  vague  apprehension  lest  anything  un- 
toward should  be  the  result  of  his  again 
encountering  her  husband.  He  handed  her 
in,  and  got  in  himself  without  speaking, 
except  to  say  "  home"  to  Victor,  who  in 
the  interim  had  been  parleying  with  one  or 
two  of  the  lookers-on  at  the  scene,  which' 
had  just  occurred,  and  the  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  which  seemed  to  disappoint  them 
extremely. 

Weminski  paid  no  attention  to  a  cir- 
cumstance too  insignificant  to  call  for  no- 
tice ;  he  was  besides  too  much  wrapped  up  in 
the  gloomy  musing  his  own  mind  had 
made  for  itself.  The  horses  were  set  in 
motion,  and  they  were  soon  proceeding 
quickly  onwards. 

At  length,  for  the  first  time,  since  she 
had  entered  that  place  of  amusement,  where 
instead  of  finding  pleasure  she  had  suffered 
nothing  but  poignant  uneasiness  and  an- 
guish, freed  from  the  constraint  of  public 
gaze,  Olga  could  at  last  yield  to  all  the 
agony  of  the  feelings  that  swelled  and 
throbbed  within  her,  and  totally  over- 
whelmed by  their  intensity,  she  had  only 
strength  to  throw  herself  on  her  husband's 
breast  and  burst  into  tears.  At  the  sight 
of  her  affliction,  all  bis  love,  his  tenderness, 
his  idolatry  revived  in  a  moment  ;  he 
cursed  himself  as  a  fool,  and  a  wretch,  and 
gave  way  to  the  most  passionate  demonstra- 
tions. He  forgot  his  anger,  his  jealousy, 
everything,  but  the  weeping  being  before 
him,  and  used  every  means  his  affection 
could  inspire,  to  comfort  and  console  her. 
In  the  midst  of  his  endearments,  casting  his 
eyes  by  chance  on  one  side  of  the  way, 
they  met  the  figure  of  De  Renzio,  whom 
the  carriage  had  just  then  'overtaken  ;  this 
view  gave  him  a  momentary  'pang,  and  re- 
vulsion of  feeling,  which  as  immediately  dis- 
appeared before  the  imploring  Iboks  of  his 
suffering  wife.  Violent  emotions  by  their 
very  strength  exhaust  themselves  quickly, 
and  they  had  both  been  in  a  short  time  able 
to  regain  a  tolerable  share  of  composure, 
when  Weminski  perceived  that  the  driver 
had  slackened  his  pace,  and  was  now  merely 
at  a  walk  ;  he  fancied,  too,  the  street 
through  which  they  were  pas8ing»  now  foe* 
oofflingy  at  Mch  itepi  mort  aar^oir  tnoA 
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dark,  was  not  the  usual  thoroughfare  he 
was  accustomed  to.  Letting  down  the  glass 
ia  fronty  he  made  the  observation  somewhat 
angrily  to  Victor. 

<<  I  beg  your  pardon.  Monsieur  le 
Comte/'  the  latter  replied,  with  obsequious 
submission,  '<  but  I  cannot  make  better 
haste  ;  my  poor  horses  are  jaded,  they 
have  been  at  work  since  daylight  yesterday ; 
as  to  the  way  I  am  taking,  it  is  a  short 
cut  to  the  hotel,  you'll  find  it  so." 

Weminski,  quite  satisfied,  was  in  the  act 
of  raising  up  the  blind,  when  an  outcry 
from  a  short  distance  behind,  caught  his 
ear. 

<<  Help  1 — murder  ! — assassins  ! — ^help  !" 
was  vociferated  in  an  urgently  piercing 
voice,  and  that  voice  De  Renzio's ! 

A  sudden,  unaccountable  shock  and 
struggle  seemed  to  agitate  Weminski's 
frame. 

'*  Open  the  door,  let  me  down,"  he  cried, 
breathlessly. 

The  Countess  threw  her  arms  about  him, 
<<  De  not  go,"  she  almost  shrieked  in  excess 
of  terror,  **  do  not  go,  Albert,  do  not  leave 
me,  they  will  murder  you  ;  stay,  oh  stay," 
forcibly  detaining  him. 

*<  Don't  stir,  M.  le  Comte,"  exclaimed 
Victor,  stopping  suddenly,  and  jumping 
from  his  box  at  a  bound,  *'  don't  stir,  don't 
quit  Madame  la  Comtesse ;  I'll  deal  with  the 
ruffians."  So  sapng,  he  rushed  away,  bran- 
dbhing  his  loaded  whip — it  was  then  about 
three  in  the  morning.        ♦      -  ♦         ♦ 

Some  hours  afterwards,  in  the  late  forenoon 
of  that  day,  strange  rumours  were  pretty 
generally  circulated  in  the  aristocratic 
world  ;  the  Marquis  de  Renzio,  it  was 
said,  with  many  additions  and  commen- 
taries, had  been  waylaid  and  murdered 
on  his  return  from  the  opera  ;  the  Count 
Weminski  had  been  taken  up,  and  was  in 
prison,  on  suspicion  of  being  the  author  of  the 
crime  ;  the  Countess  Olga  Weminski  bad 
disappeared,  and  was  no  where  to  be  found. 
As  is  generally  the  case  in  similar  circum- 
stances, some  believed  the  news — others 
(these  formed  the  greater  number)  smiled 
incredulously,  convinced  tbe  whole  was  one 
of  those  thousand  fabrications,  daily  in- 
vented by  the  idle  for  the  amusement  of  the 
idle  in  a  great  city.  A  few,  having  had  by 
some  means  wind  of  the  dispute  that  had  taken 
place,  and  the  words  of  provocation  which 
closed  it,  asserted  the  fact,  thus  magnified, 
simply  to  be,  that  De  Renzio  had  fallen  that 
morning  in  a  rencounter  with  Weminski; 
treating  the  disappearance  of  the  Countess 
•8  a  ftble*     Whatever  slight  be  the  true 


state  of  the  case,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
curiosity  and  speculation  afloat,  and  all  felt 
anxious  to  know  it. 

As  the  day  wore  away,  the  reports  first 
spread  assumed  a  more  consistent  shape  ; 
the  inmates  and  domestics  of  the  two  estab- 
lishments had  been  stirring — had  been  seen, 
had  given  the  alarm — questioning  and  ques- 
tioned.    The  old   Marquis  de  ,  had 

told  all  he  knew,  and  surmised  the  worst, 
which  too  soon  proved  to  be  the  sad  and 
inexplicable  reality.  De  Renzio  had  been 
assassinated,  Colonel  Weminski  was  ac 
cused  and  in  custody,  the  Countess  vca 
missing.  To  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  and 
uncertainties  on  the  subject,  (if  any  still 
remained,)  the  evening  papers  published, 
somewhat  in  the  following  terms,  an  au- 
thentic account  of  what  had  till  that  moment 
transpired  from  the  investigations  of  the 
police,  whose  every  effort  and  exertion 
were  at  work  to  fathom  the  secret  of  this 
deplorable  catastrophe. 

"  A  crime,  or  rather  complication  of 
crimes,  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  mys- 
terious nature,  has  plunged  several  families  of 
the  Chaussee  D'Antin  and  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  in  mourning  and  consternation,  and 
forms  the  principal  topicof  con versation  there, 
and  generally  through  town.  It  must,  no 
doubt,  tend  still  farther  to  alarm  the  public 
mind,  already  so  much  and  painfully  excited 
by  the  incessant  repetition  of  those  deadly  noc- 
turnal attempts,  which  have  for  some  months 
past  afflicted  our  capital — much,  we  are 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  to  the  disgrace 
of  a  police  establishment  we  pay  dearly  for, 
and  which  has  not  only  failed  in  preventing 
a  recurrence  of  those  calamities,  but,  as 
yet,  has  been,  despite  its  boasted  vigilance, 
reduced  to  play  the  passive  part  of  letting 
them  go  on  and  multiply  with  impunity. 
The  particulars  of  this  occurrence,  as  we 
have  been  enabled  to  collect  them,  are 
these : — This  morning,  towards  the  hour  of 
half-past  three  to  four,  the  attention  of  a 
patrol,  making  its  rounds  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Rue  — •,  was  attracted  by  cries  of 
distress  proceeding  from  the  further  end  of 
that  street.  On  hastening  to  the  spot,  they 
found  two  persons  in  masquerade  dress,  the 
one  (recognised  to  be  (he  Marquis  de 
Renzio)  lying  senseless  and  bleeding  from 
several  wounds, — the  other,  who  immedi- 
ately declared  himself  to  be  Colonel  Comte 
Weminski,  apparently  just  risen  bom  the 
ground,  his  dress  disordered  and  covered 
with  blood,  supporting  himself  against  an 
adjoining  doorway.  He  stated  rapidly,  and, 
as  tbe  commandiiig  ofteer  judged,  rather 
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confasedljy  that  Teturniog  from  the  opera 
with  his  lady,  he  had  come  to  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Marquis  de  Renzio,  who  had 
been  attacked  by  assassins — that  they  had 
assailed  himself  in  turns  and  struck  him  down 
— ^he  could  recollect  no  more.  The  offi- 
cer's suspicions  (the  sequel  will  prove  how 
justly  founded)  now  increased,  particularly 
when,  on  sending  two  or  three  of  his  men 
in  search  of  the  carriage  which  the  person 
calling  himself  Colonel  Weminski  asserted 
to  be  waiting  further  on,  no  carriage  or 
trace  of  a  carriage  was  to  be  found.  Orders 
were  immediately  given  to  look  to  and 
secure  that  individual;  they  were  not 
executed  without  considerable  difficulty,  as 
he  offered  the  most  violent  resistance,  voci- 
ferating alternately  threats  and  supplica- 
tions, demeaning  himself  altogether  like  one 
bereft  of  reason.  All  attention  was  now 
turned  to  the  other  wounded  man,  evi- 
dently about  to  breathe  his  last,  whose  con- 
sciousness had  returned.  On  an  effort 
being  made  to  raise  him  up,  and  offer  him 
any  succour  that  might  still  be  availing,  he 
motioned  them  &intly  to  be  left  quiet — 

that  all  was  over.  Lieutenant  S (whose 

zeal  and  entire  conduct  on  this  occasion  we 
cannot  sufficiently  applaud)  thought,  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  ends  of  justice 
ought  to  be  paramount  before  all  others, 
and  he,  accordingly,  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  his  sergeant  and  two  or  three  of 
his  soldiers,  essayed,  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness and  delicacy,  to  interrogate  the  unfor- 
tunate Renzio.  At  first,  no  reply,  even 
by  signs,  was  elicited ;  but  when  Lieutenant 

S caused  the  prisoner  to  be  placed, 

well  guarded,  before  him,  the  dying  man 
made  a  sudden  effort,  raised  his  head,  stared 
for  a  moment  wildly  about  him,  then,  in 
answer  to  the  well-timed  question,  *  Who  F* 
feebly  gasped,  in  a  hollow  voice,  pointing 
with  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  *  He — there — 
Weminski'!  and  fell  back  and  expired  as 
the  words  passed  his  lips. 

The  culprit  (for  such  we  may  now  con- 
sider him)  looked  as  though  he  had  been 
struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  so  wholly  did  he 
seem  to  lose  all  power  of  action,  sense,  or 
perception.  The  astonishment  and  horror 
of  the  assistants,  it  may  be  easily  imagined, 
knew  no  bounds.  Colonel  Weminski — 
the  brave,  the  high-minded,  the  long- 
tried  soldier,  Weminski — a  vile  and 
treacherous  assassin  I  Our  readers,  to  whom 
the  name  must  be  familiar,  will  no  doubt 
participate  in  this  feeling.  For  our  parts, 
we  are  absolutely  struck  dumb  with  sur- 
prise, as  are,  on  all  hands^  the  friends  of 


both  parties.  No  one  has,  as  yet,  been 
(nor  for  some  days  will  be)  suffered  to  visit 
him  in  the  prison  of  La  Force,  where  he  is 
confined  under  special  and  constant  watch. 
It  was  remarked,  that,  from  the  moment 
the  dying  declaration  of  his  victim  came  so 
unexpectedly  to  reveal  and  brand  him  with 
his  guilt,  he  ceased  to  make  the  slightest 
opposition,  by  word  or  deed,  to  the  efforts 
of  his  captors.  He  seemed  like  one  para- 
lysed ;  he  let  them  do  as  they  would  with 
him,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  led  off  me- 
chanically, it  would  be  thought  insensibly, 
but  that  from  time  to  time  he  unconsciously 
groaned  aloud.  It  is  urged  by  some  that 
he  has  lost  his  senses — that,  in  fact,  he  has 
been  insane  for  some  time.  Let  us  sin- 
cerely hope,  for  the  honour  of  human  na- 
ture, and  of  a  hitherto  unsullied  reputation, 
that  the  conjecture  is  true.  In  proof  of 
their  assertion,  they  bring  forward  his  ex- 
traordinary conduct  on  many  occasions, 
particularly  on  the  very  one  of  yesternight's 
fancy  ball,  towards  his  lady,  whom  the  Pa- 
risian circles  have  so  often  admired,  and  of 
whom  we  shall  now  have  the  pain  of  spea- 
king. 

*^  The  Countess,  who  had  accompanied 
her  husband  to  the  opera,  and  was  seen  to 
quit  it  along  with  him  in  a  hired  coach,  has 
not  reappeared  at  the  hotel,  and  is  nowhere 
to  be  found ;  nor  can  the  minutest  trace, 
in  spite  of  the  most  active  researches  of 
family  and  friends,  aided  by  the  strenuous 
exertion  of  the  authorities,  be  discovered 
either  of  her  or  the  driver,  (an  individua 
formerly  in  her  service,  since  well  known 
through  town  under  the  sobriquet  of  ^  le 
beau  cochevy)  or  of  the  vehicle  in  which  they 
had  gone  away.  Anything  that  can  be 
surmised  on  the  matter  amounts  to  mere 
conjecture,  and  that  conjecture  most  un- 
favourable to  the  accused.  Not  satisfied, 
it  is  insinuated,  with  the  sacrifice  of  his 
enemy,  (some  say  his  successful  rival  in 
the  affections  of  the  Countess,  whom  he  is 
supposed  to  have  loved  to  distraction,  and 
been  jealous  of  in  the  same  degree,). he  has 
found  means,  in  vengeance,  to  make  away 
with  hei\  and  bribe  his  accomplice,  the 
person  above  alluded  to  under  the  mbck 
title  of  '  le  beau  cocheVy  to  silence  and  vo- 
luntary exile.  There  are  not  wanting 
many  who  go  so  far  as  to  hint  that  this  man, 
too,  has  been  summarily  disposed  of.  Al- 
together it  has  been  seldom,  perhaps  never, 
our  task  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  case 
more  enveloped  on  every  side  in  mystery- 
more  replete  with  all  the  elements  of  terror 
and  of  crime.    Should  any  new  £&cts  come 
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to  our  knowledge,  tending  'to  dispel  this 
obscurity,  we  snail  not  fail  instantly  to 
make  them  public." 

A  paragraph  to  this  effect  was  found  in  the 
afternoon  papers  of  next  day : — **  We  this 
moment  learn  that  important  disclosures 
have  just  been  made  in  reference  to  the 
awful  charge  alluded  to  in  our  number  of 
yesterday,  in  consequence  of  which,  Colonel 
Weminski,  after  having  undergone  a 
lengthened  examination,  is  fully  committed 
for  trial  at  the  next  assizes.  Public  curi- 
osity, as  well  as  the  ends  of  justice,  will  soon 
be  satisfied,  as  they  are  to  be  held  in  less 
than  a  fortnight.  Meantime,  without  vio- 
lating the  prudent  reserve  which  we  shall 
ever  make  it  a  rule  to  impose  on  ourselves 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  where  secrecy  and 
discretion  are  so  much  called  for,  we  may 
go  so  far  as  to  state  in  general  terms  the 
purport  of  the  information  we  have  de- 
rived from  a  source,  the  authenticity  of 
which  we  can  confidently  vouch  for.  We- 
minski, it  would  appear,  says  our  authority, 
was  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  jealous  of  her 
in  relation  to  the  hapless  Oe  Renzio, 
against  whom  he  likewise  bore  an  invete- 
rate ill  feeling,  originating  in  some  cause 
not  well  ascertained,  but  which  the  progress 
of  the  judicial  inquiry  may  probably  bring 
to  light.  His  suspicions,  continues  the  same 
person,  received  partial  confirmation  on 
the  evening  of  the  masked  ball,  when  he 
was  observed  to  manifest  them  in  no  mea- 
sured manner,  and  to  give  himself  up  un- 
restrainedly to  demonstrations  which  se- 
riously alarmed  his  friends  then  present. 
Leaving  the  theatre  abruptly,  he,  all  at* 
once,  on  some  frivolous  pretext,  fixed  a 
quarrel  un  the  Marquis,  appointing,  at  the 
instant,  time  and  place  for  a  meeting.     He 


waited  until  he  saw  his  antagonist  depart  on 
fpot  in  a  certain  direction,  through  the 
Rue  de  ,  which  was  wholly  deserted 

at  that  dme,  and  was  pUunly  overheard  to 
ffive  his  coachman  (an  individual,  as  we 
have  hinted,  supposed  to  be  wholly  at  his 
devotion)  orders  to  follow  and  keep  up  with 
him — the  rest  is  known.  Strange  to  tell, 
('tis  our  informant  who  still  speaks,)  neither 
money  nor  valuables  of  any  description 
were  found  on  De  Rensio's  person,  though 
he  had  been  conspicuous  during  the  whole 
night  for  the  richness  of  his  disguise,  which 
shone  with  the  most  costly  jewels.  It  is 
supposed  the  accomplices  of  his  murderer 
took  occasion  to  rifle  the  dead  body,  as 
they  thought.  The  light  weapon,  a  mere 
sword  of  ceremony,  which  he  wore,  had 
been  broken  in  his  efforts  of  resistance  ;  a 
portion  of  the  blade  was  found  lying  beside 
him,  and  a  few  steps  further  on,  a  poignard, 
richly  mounted  and  bearing  Weminski's 
arms !  No  intelligence  whatever  has  been 
gained  respecting  the  other  presumed  vic- 
tim, or  victims,  up  to  the  time  we  went  to 
press  ;  but  the  revelations  of  a  person  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  greater 
part  of  the  dreadful  scene,  and  through 
personal  fear,  or  the  apprehenuon  of  being 
himself  implicated,  made  haste  to  escape 
from  it,  are  spoken  of  as  likely  to  afford 
considerable  aid,  both  in  thiff  regard  and 
the  ensuring  the  satisfactory  conviction  of 
the  offender.  We  do  not,  from  the  mo- 
tives above  stated,  feel  ourselves  justified 
in  enlarging  any  further  on  the  subject, 
amply  persuaded  that  justice  will  be  done, 
and  unwilling,  by  any  indiscretion  of  ours, 
to  interfere  with  its  slow,  but  sure  and 
steady  course,"  &c.  &c 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next*) 
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Sat,  wbereftm  ii  it  loTon*  1i«i 
Cmim  to  tlM  world  tueh  vast  luivrlM, 
When  emry  fool  mint  know 
Tbat  Cupid  alwayi  drtwabawf 


DIOOVWU*  TVB. 

Let  folk  ctnt  at  tbey  will  of  the  cynle  of  old— 
Let  thorn  tdl  how  ho  inoercd  at  good  Uvioff  and  gold ; 
Of  bit  wiadom  and  Tirtno,  in  vain  their  hohbvb, 
^o  Tory  weU  know  'tit— •  tato  of  a  tub. 
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BSISG  CHAPTEBB  TBOll  AH  URPUBUBHED  ITOKK,  EVTITLSD  *^  THZ  SPIBXT  OF  COKQUXST.** 

CHAPTER  I. 

**  We  inquire  not  now  what  is  the  practice,  but  what  right  there  is  to  do  no  ?  If 
the  aggressor  invades  a  nation  nnjnstly,  he  can  never  therebj  have  a  right  over  the 
conquered.  This,  I  suppose,  will  be  readilj  granted  by  all  men :  if  a  villain,  with  a 
pistol  at  mj  breast,  makes  me  convey  my  estate  to  him,  no  man  will  say  that  this 
gives  him  any  right ;  and  yet,  just  such  a  title  as  this  has  an  unjust  conqueror,  who, 
with  a  sword  at  my  throat,  forces  me  into  submission— that  is,  forces  me  to  part  with 
my  natural  estate  and  birthright." — Molyneux, 


At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
India  nwy  be  said  to  have  been,  to  the  people 
of  Europe,  an  unknown  land.  Save  to  the 
learned  who  had  read  of  its  ancient  fame,  or 
to  such  as  listened  to  the  wonder-weaving 
legends,  that  now  and  then  made  their  wey 
from  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  its  name  was 
a  sound  that  awoke  no  echo  of  selfish  hope, 
or  generous  shame.  'Twos  out  of  reach, 
'twas  out  of  sight,  'twas  safe.  For  the  com- 
mand which  said,  "  thou  shalt  not  covet," 
spake  of  a  neighbour's  goods,  knowing  full 
well  that  it  was  those  Uiings  that  are  plea- 
sant to  the  eye  to  see,  and  pleasant  to  the 
lip  to  taste,  that  stood  chiefly  in  need  of  its 
protecting  inhibition. 

But  distance,  which  had  hitherto  left  the 
fruitful  pliuns  of  Hindustan  uncoveted  by 
European  lust,  began  to  dwindle  down  at 
an  annually  accelerating  speed,  after  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  mariners  had  proved, 
that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  could  be 
passed  with  safety  [and  with  ease.  The 
prolific  isles  of  the  eastern  sea  were  speedily 
lit  upon,  by  these  birds  of  adventure;  and 
the  loud  satisfaction  they  were  heard  to 
express,  invited  by  degrees  successive  migra- 
tory expeditions,  from  contiguous  and 
kindred  tribes,  in  the  cold  regions  they  had 
wandered  from.  Finding,  on  their  arrival, 
that  there  was  room  enough  for  all,  certain 
of  these  latter  went  about  the  business  in  a 
more  methodical  way ;  and  strove  by  va- 
rious regulations,  charters,  laws,  and  (when- 
ever necessary)  violation  of  laws,  to  esta- 
blish for  themselves  the  most  lucrative  and 
gigantic  monopoly,  that  it  hath  ever  entered 
into  the  head  of  man  to  conceive. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  plan  they 
have  been  eminently  successful.  They 
have  long  ago  driven  the  Portuguese,  or  first 
fiaders-out  of  the  prey,  completely  froni 
the  field;  and  the  Dutch,  who  came  some- 
what later,  and  who  made  a  harder  fight 

TOL.  I.  NO.  IT. 


for  their  share,  have  gradually  been  reduced 
to  so  low  an  ebb,  that  they  continue  now 
more  by  sufferance  than  right,  to  enjoy  the 
refuse  of  the  spoil.  And  yet  all  this  is  com- 
paratively unimportant,  when  we  review  the 
still  vaster  and  more  valuable  empire, — not 
of  the  ocean  or  its  island  offspring,— not  of 
trade  or  its  infinite  produce, — but  of  terri- 
tory, won  by  the  sword  for  its  own  rich 
sake,  and  kept  by  the  same,  for  the  like 
end.  The  continent  of  India,  which  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  was  governed,  as  Germany  is 
now,  by  a  number  of  established  dynas- 
ties various  in  creed,  in  power,  and  in 
civilization,  but  severally  and  collectively 
free — is  now,  with  its  population  of 
100,000,000  of  souls,  a  tributary  province 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  spirit  of  conquest  breathes  so  fear- 
lessly through  every  page  of  England's 
history,  that  it  would  probably  be  reckoned* 
by  the  majority  of  her  people,  rather  absurd 
to  attempt,  by  any  timid  or  ingenious  para- 
phrase, to  hide  from  view  the  real  nature 
of  an  attribute,  whereof  they  are  nationally 
not  a  little  proud.  From  the  earliest  times, 
they  appear  to  have  cherished  an  ardent 
love  of  foreign  possessions;  and  from  the 
days  when  Edward  and  Henry  devoted  all 
the  flower  of  English  knighthood,  and  all 
the  contributions  of  English  industry,  to 
"  the  conquest  of  France,"  until  those, 
when  the  red  Indian  of  America  was  pro- 
claimed a  usurper  of  the  hunting  grounds 
his  forefathers  had  uninterruptedly  enjoyed 
for  a  thousand  years, — the  love  of  acquisi- 
tion, (by  which  we  would  only  be  understood 
to  mean,  the  taking  from  another  forcibly 
that  which  he  lawfully  hath,)  has  been 
deemed  worth  gratifying  at  any  cost,  how- 
ever great,  of  treasure,  toil,  or  woe. 

That  many  of  their  most  remarkable  at* 
tempts  recorded,  did  end  in  memorable  dis- 
comfiture and  defeat,  is  indeed  most  true. 
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Such,  as  we  have  once  heard  a  pious  clergy- 
man ejaculate — "  such  are  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence ;''  and  so  think. we  also,  though  not 
precisely  in  the  way  that  probably  occurred 
to  out*  orthodox  friend.  But  if  in  some  in- 
stances, the  field  reverted  to  its  ancient 
owners,  it  was  at  least  always  well  manured 
in  the  interim.  France  is  still  the  dwelling- 
place  of  nothing  but  Frenchmen,  though  a 
hundred  thousand  of  her  sons  were  slain, 
fighting  against  the  Plan tage net  invasions. 
Yet,  who  will  say,  that  Agincourt  or  Poic- 
tiers  was  fought  in  vain  ?  Did  not  the 
memory  of  those  glorious  butcheries  give 
men  the  notion  of  other  efforts,  similar  in 
kind  and  aim  ?  Or  coming  later  down, 
will  any  one  profess  himself  so  blind  as  not 
to  see  the  use  of  the  American  war. 
True,  it  has  saddled  somewhere  about 
100,000,000/.,  of  additional  debt  upon  the 
working  classes  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
dependencies,  from  that  hour  to  this  ;  and 
that,  in  that  mighty  contest  between  empire 
and  self-rule,  many  a  thousand  of  God's 
images  were  broken.  What  then  ?  Look 
at  the  effects  ;  the  same  pen  which  signed 
the  reluctant  recognition  of  American  in- 
dependence, sketched  a  new  scheme  of  con- 
quest in  Hindustan ;  and  the  veteran 
troops  of  Cornwaliis  and  Burgoyne,  were 
sent  to  gather  laurels  of  a  yet  more  crimson 
hue  on  the  plains  of  Mysore. 

Why  occupation  suggested  itself  in  that 
direction  more  than  any  other,  at  that  par- 
ticular juncture,  we  must  now  inquire ; 
but,  in  order  to  do  so  intelligibly  and  pro- 
fitably, it  will  be  necessary  that  wo  should 
briefly  recall  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
tercourse between  England  and  the  Eastern 
peninsula.  Nor  will  it,  perhaps,  be  thought 
waste  of  time,  if  we  try  to  discover  from 
authentic  sources,  by  what  stealthy  steps 
the  British  got  a  permanent  footing  in  the 
Carnatic ;  and  how  they  stood,  contrasted 
with  the  people,  and  the  native  governments 
of  India,  at  the  period  when,  properly 
speaking,  the  struggle  for  ascendancy  or  ex- 
pulsionbegan. 

"  Little  more  than  two  centuries  have 
elapsed,  since  a  few  British  merchants 
humbly  solicited  from  the  princes  of  India, 
permission  to  traffic  in  their  territories. 
The  British  dominion  now  embraces  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  vast  region,  which  ex- 
tends from  Cape  Comoriu  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Thibet  :"  such  are  the  significant 
words,  in  which  the  great  historian  of  Eng- 
lish power  in  India  opens  his  narrative. 
The  first  charter  to  a  Company  trading  to 
the  East,  was  granted  in  the  year  1600. 


Its  provisions  are  in  no  way  remarkable  » 
but  it  may  be  told,  as  an  apt  illustration  of 
the  exclusively  mercantile  character  of  the 
undertaking,  that  when  the  government  of 
that  day  endeavoured  to  impose  a  courtly 
favourite  upon  the  first  expedition  as  a 
sinecurist,  the  committee  of  the  Company 
declared,  that  they  desired  "  not  to  employ 
any  gentleman,  in  any  place  of  charge  ; 
and  requested  that  they  might  be  allowed 
to  sort  their  business,  with  men  of  their 
own  qualitie.*'* 

For  many  years  they  were  content  with 
fitting  out  a  few  vessels  adapted  to  the 
trade,  and  deemed  themselves  fortunate,  if 
their  annual  adventures  proved  successful. 
The  Portuguese  and  Dutch  were  then  their 
rivals,  and  both  possessed  what  were  termed 
factories,  -  or  rendezvous  of  commerce,  on 
different  parts  of  the  Indian  coast.  It  be- 
came an  early  object  with  the  English 
Company,  to  gain  similar  places  of  security 
for  their  goods  ;  and,  as  the  jealousy  be- 
tween them  and  the  Dutch  grew  warm, 
their  anxiety  to  get  a  footing  on  the  Con- 
tinent increased.  In  1612,  they  obtained 
leave  to  establish  factories  at  Surat,  Cambaya, 
and  Ahmedabad ;  and  a  firman  of  theMof^hul 
emperor,  guaranteed  the  security  of  their 
property  in  these  places,  on  payment  of  a 
stipulated  tribute  or  duty.f 

In  1635,  they  were  permitted  to  erect  a 
factury  at    Masulipatam,   and   another   at 
Orissa.     In   1640,  Fort    St.   George  was 
founded,  and,    eventually  raised  into  what 
was   called  a  presidency,  or  residence  of 
those,  who  were  entrusted  with  the  chief 
direction  of  the  Company's  affairs,  in  those 
distant  regions.      From  the  start,  the  Eng- 
lish avowed  their  addiction  to  the  most  un- 
qualified principles  of  monopoly.  Any  ships 
but  their   own,  whether  manned  by  their 
countrymen,  or  by  foreigners,  were  causes 
of  complaint  ;  and  when  unarmed,  of  pur- 
suit and  capture.     They  complained,  that 
they   were  undersold  by  the  Dutch  ;  and 
the  English  who  ventured  on  independent 
traffic,    they    designated,   and    treated  as 
pirates.     The  horrors  of  this  system  have 
been  often  told.     The  Dutch  resented  the 
cruelties  practised  against  their  countrymen, 
and    every  school  history    recounts,  how 
several  Englishmen  were  put  to  the  rack  at 
Amboyna.      But  the  trutn,  says  theur  own 
chronicler,  founding  his    statements  upon 
English   authorities    of    the    period,   was, 
"  that  they   themselves,  at  this  very  time, 
were  in  the  habit  of  perpetrating  tortures 

*  Mill's  Hist  iDdia,  i.,  book  i.,  vol.  i* 
t  Mill,  i,  book  i.,  duip.  u 
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Upon  their  ovn  countrymen,  even  their  own 
servants.  Before  they  were  entrusted  with 
the  powers  of  martial  law,  they  made  it  a 
rule  to  whip  to  deaths  or  starve  to  deaths 
those  of  whom  they  wished  to  get  rid  ;  and 
the  power  of  executing  for  piracy  was  made 
use  of  to  murder  private  traders/** 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  Bomhay, 
which  had  been  a  Portuguese  settlement, 
was  ceded  to  the  Kang  of  England,  as  part  of 
Princess  Catherine's  marriage  portion ;  and 
it  was  thought  of  so  little  value,  that  the 
worthy  monarch  conceded  it  to  his  worthy 
subjects,  the  Company.  And,  thus,  in  the 
progress'of  the  first  eighty  years  of  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  east,  they  contrived  to 
make  some  money  ;  to  establish  themselves 
as  colonists  in  several  important  places  ; 
to  commit  an  infinity  of  crimes  of  varied 
degrees  of  enormity  upon  friends  and  foes  ; 
but,  not  as  yet  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
oriental  powers. 

It  is  part  of  the  slavish  slang  that 
affects  to  hide  its  real  nature  under  the 
garb  of  ultra  philanthropy,  to  reprobate  na- 
tional jealousy  as  unnecessary,  immoral, 
and  unwise.  It  were  very  convenient 
indeed,  could  this  sleek  thievery  be  brought 
into  universal  fashion.  The  weak  then 
would  never  suspect  the  strong,  nor  the 
simple  doubt  the  protestations  of  the  cun- 
ning, until  all  resistance  was  in  vain.  This 
is  the  soft  fur  upon  the  paw  of  the  lion — 
the  subtlety  of  rapine — the  polite  philoso- 
phy of  farsighted  acquisition.  But  woe  to 
the  people  who  listen  to  the  wiles  of  him 
who  from  the  beginning  has  been  offering 
the  apple  of  forbidden  gain,  while  he  whis- 
pers in  the  ear,  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die." 
National  jealousy  is  an  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation ;  a  law  of  our  nature  as  old  as  our 
nature,  not  an  idle  prejudice.  Far  from 
being  a  weakness,  it  is  a  virtue,  capable  of 
perversion  and  misapplication  doubtless, 
but  as  indefeasible  a  duty  of  political 
existence,  as  its  counterpart  in  social  life  is 
of  female  chastity.  A  nation  that  trusts  its 
peace,  its  safety,  its  integrity  to  any  other 
keeping  than  its  own,  or  shares  that  guar- 
dianship which  it  cannot  with  honour  alienate 
or  transfer,  is  mad,  is  mean,  is  self-undone; 
for  as  no  nation  that  ever  lived  deserved  to 
be  so  trusted,  so  no  country  was  ever 
duped  into  reposing  such  a  confidence  but 
was  in  the  end  betrayed. 

It  had  been  well  for  the  people  of  Hin- 
dustan, had  their  princes  known  these 
things  in  time.  Had  they  been  less  reck- 
less in  their  admission  of  strangers  into  their 

*  Note  to  Mill,!.,  book  i.,  chap,  2» 


territories ;  had  they  viewed  with  suspicion, 
as  it  was  their  duty  to  do,  the  professions  of 
men,  with  whom  they  had  little  or  nothing 
in  common,  and  over  whom  they  had  no 
tie ;  had  they  refused  to  permit  foreigners 
to  get  possession  of  point  after  point,  and 
to  entrench  themselves  therein  ;  had  they 
slighted,  as  they  should  have  done,  the 
wretched  tribute  which  was  offered  in  re- 
compense for  these  concessions,  their  chil- 
dren had  not  lived  to  see  their  fair  posses- 
sions riven  from  them,  the  nobles  of  their 
then  proud  empire,  ^<  hunted  out  and  hanged 
as  rebel  vagabonds  ;*'*  and  the  streams  that 
once  poured  affluence  through  their  plains^ 
made  the  ready  burying-place  of  the 
myriads,  that  now  periodically  perish  by 
starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  These 
are  the  consequences-^the  natural,  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  national  derelic- 
tion, of  national  credulity.  The  ancient 
illiberality  which  knew  but  one  name  for 
foreigner  and  foe,  may  be  sneered  at  by 
the  apologists  of  aggression  and  of  slavery  ; 
but  it  was  nearer  the  truth  after  all,  than 
their  doctrine.  And  while  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  adopt  either  extreme,  the  history  of 
nations  in  every  period  of  the  world,  warns 
every  people  that  value  their  independence 
or  their  peace,  to  regard  all  foreigners,  seek- 
ing to  establish  themselves  as  an  influence 
or  a  power  within  their  bounds,  as  spoilers 
or  as  spies,  no  matter  how  costly  may  be 
the  elfis  they  bring. 

The  chiefs  of  Bengal  appear  to  have  been 
more  upon  their  guard,  than  the  rest  of 
their  neighbours:  they  viewed  with  alarm 
the  insidious  progress  of  the  English,  in 
founding  and  fortifying  new  positions  along 
their  shore.  The  advantages  of  augmented 
revenue  and  trade,  they  suspected  might  be 
bought  too  dear,  and  after  numerous  petty 
misunderstandings  with  the  Company,  mat- 
ters came  to  an  open  rupture.  Of  the  rights 
of  the  immediate  quarrel  we  are  unin- 
formed; and  it  should  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind,  that  until  a  very  modern  period,  we 
are  totally  destitute  of  statements  upon  any 
side  but  one.  All  we  know  is  the  result  of 
unwary  admissions,  or  of  the  comparison  and 
translation  into  vulgar  truth,  of  official 
documents.  Thus  we  may  be  satisfied,  that 
however  dark  the  colouring  seems,  through- 
out the  strange  and  eventful-  history  we  are 
entering  upon,  it  is  lighter  than  the  revela- 
tion of  much  that  can  never  be  dragged  into 
the  view  of  this  world,  would  render  it. 

•  See  letter  of  Hon.  A.  Wellesley,  on  the  waj  to 
reduce  a  conquered  province  to  robmiitgion. — 
Gunoood,  voL  i.« 
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Hitherto,  the  English  had  everywhere 
pretended  to  be  the  humblest  servants  of 
the  princes  of  the  East ;  but  when  they  fell 
out  with  the  nabob  of  Bengal,  a  new  scene 
opened.  They  ventured  to  question,  whe- 
tner  the  mask  had  not  been  worn  long 
enough ;  and  whether  the  policy  they  had 
found  so  successful  with  their  own  coun- 
trymen, and  with  the  Dutch,  might  not 
answer  also  with  the  native  powers.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1685,  they  fitted  out  their 
first  invading  expedition,  and  sent  it  forth 
with  orders  to  seize  Chittagong,  and  to  do 
such  further  mbchief  as  might  be  practi- 
cable, to  the  country  that  had  been  fool 
enough  so  long  to  harbour  them.  Unhap- 
pily for  India,  this  premature  attempt  at 
violence  signally  failed ;  had  it  succeeded, 
it  might  in  time  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  governments  generally  in  Hindustan,  to 
the  danger  and  folly  of  temporizing  conduct. 

But  it  was  fated  otherwise  ;  after  seizing 
the  island  of  Injellee,  and  burning  the  town 
of  Ballasore,  the  English  suffered  a  severe 
reverse ;  and  the  loss  of  their  factories  at 
Patna  and  Cosimbusar,  reduced  them  to 
seek  for  terms  of  accommodation.*  Not 
long  after,  their  rash  and  offensive  demea- 
nor at  Bombay,  provoked  the  emperor 
Aurungzebe  also  to  wage  war  against  them. 
He  issued  orders  declaring,  that  it  was  no 
longer  compatible  with  the  safety  of  his 
dominions,  that  they  should  be  suffered  to 
remain  for  their  purposes  of  encroachment. 
They  were  driven  from  Surat ;  Bombay  was 
besieged ;  and  possession  was  taken  of  their 
factories  at  Visigapatam  and  other  places : 
but  they  had  already  learned  to  diplomatize, 
and  <<  stooped  to  the  most  alject  submis- 
sions."!  The  emperor  yielded  to  entreaty, 
and  suffered  the  restoration  of  Surat.  He 
deemed  the  loss  of  their  trade  likewise  a 
consideration ;(  and  in  the  recent  conscious- 


ness of  having  brought  them  to  the  verge  of 
extinction,  he  relapsed  into  false  security  ; 
believing  that  in  case  of  renewed  danger, 
he  might  easily,  at  any  future  day,  bndle 
their  presamption  again. 

But  from  that  day  the  designs  of  the 
Company  were  changed,  from  the  mere  pur- 
suit of  commerce  to  those  of  territorial 
acquisition.  In  the  instructions  sent  out 
from  England,  in  1689*  we  find  the  follow- 
ing significant  expressions :  **  The  increase 
of  our  revenue  is  the  subject  of  our  care» 
as  much  as  our  trade  ;  'tis  that  must  main- 
tain our  force,  when  twenty  accidents  may 
interrupt   our  trade  ;     'tis  tuat   must 
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that  we  are  a  great  number  of  interlopers, 
united  by  charter,  fit  only  to  trade,  where 
nobody  thinks  it  their  interest  to  prevent 
us."  And  undeviatingly  have  these  honest 
and  pure-minded  instructions  been  followed 
out,  by  successive  generations  of  **  Com- 
pany's servants,"  as  they  are  styled.  Hence- 
forth, trade  was  valued  less  for  its  own  sake 
than  as  a  diplomatic  agent,  or  a  well-ap- 
pointed pioneer  to  prepare  the  way  of 
forcible  acquisition.  The  experience  which 
had  been  lost  upon  their  imperial  enemy,  in 
their  recent  conflict,  was  not  thrown  away 
on  them.  In  1699>  they  duped  him  into 
granting  them  liberty  to  found  several  new 
factories,  and  to  erect  forts  beside  them. 
'*  This,  however,"  says  their  historian, 
<'  they  began  cautiously,  so  as  not  to  alarm 
the  native  governments." 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  they  had,  under  the  disguise  of 
maintaining  a  monopoly  of  trade  with  the 
countries  of  the  East,  formed  and  com- 
menced the  working  out  of  a  deliberate 
plan  of  conquest,  which  for  rapacity,  wan- 
tonness, and  cruelty,  stands  without  like- 
ness or  example  in  the  history  of  man. 


CHAPTER  IL 


^  I  cannot  tlunk  that  if  all  the  ranks  of  the  different  commnnities  of  Europe  and 
India  are  comparatiTely  viewed,  there  is  jiut  ground  for  anj  arrogant  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  fonner.'' — Sir  J,  Maicolm^ 


Let  us  now  endeavour  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion for  a  little  while,  upon  the  actual  con- 
dition of  this  ill-fated  people,  as  it  stood  in 
the  year  1700,  and  continued  to  the  period 
of  their  final  subjugation. 


The  vast  territories  which  at  present  own 
the  supremacy  of  England,  may,  for  geo- 
graphical distmctness'  sake,  as  well  as  with 
reference  to  their  successive  appropriation, 
be  divided  into  three  greJEit  districts.     The 


*  MUl,  book  i,  chap.  5* 
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first,  or  soathern  division,  formerly  em-* 
braced  the  Caroatic,  Malabar,  and  Mysore. 
The  central  district  of  the  Deccan  included 
Berar,  Nagpore,  Aurungabad,  Hyderabad, 
and  Nandair.  And  lastly,  the  Mahratta 
country,  (which  nearly  corresponds  with 
that  which  was  peculiarly  denominated 
Hindustan,  reaching  above  nine  hundred 
miles  in  length  as  well  as  breadth,)  com- 
prised the  separate  states  of  Scindiah,  the 
Paishwa,  Holkar,  and  many  others  of  in- 
ferior note. 

Several  of  these  kingdoms  still  retained, 
from  the  times  of  the  Mahomedan  conquest, 
the  religion  and  the  laws  of  the  Prophet ; 
and,  in  many  respects,  the  civilization  they 
enjoyed  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Hin- 
doos. Their  laws,  their  arts,  their  man- 
ners, above  all  the  comparative  purity  of 
their  worship,  rendered  them  a  higher  race, 
and  imparted  to  their  governments  a  tone 
less  unlike  that  of  Europeans. 

But  there  never  was  an  error  more  gross 
or  groundless,  than  that  which  it  has  suited 
a  dominant  system  to  promulgate,  whereby 
the  ancient  systems  of  Indian  rule  have 
been  represented  as  irredeemable  and  un- 
mixed despotisms.  It  accords  with  the  con- 
ceit, and  admirably  serves  to  lull  the  uneasy 
conscience  of aggression,to  persuade  itself  and 
others,  that  those  whom  it  has  wronged  were 
savages,  and  that  they  must  have  so  re- 
mained, but  for  the  disinterested  violence  of 
its  civilization.  But  this  convenient  theory 
is  dispelled  by  the  indiscreet  admissions  of 
men,  whom  it,  at  least,  cannot  contravene. 
Malcolm,  and  Wellesley,  and  Munroe,  and 
Mill  are  witnesses  whose  testimony  it  dares 
not  and  cannot  impugn  ;  and  from  them  we 
learn — not  all  perhaps,  we  would  wish  to 
know — but  far  too  much  to  leave  one  stone 
upon  another  of  this  worthy  refuge  of  lies. 

Not  that  were  the  pretence  as  well,  as  it 
is  ill  founded,  would  the  morality  of  the  case 
be  changed,  in  our  estimation.  The  only 
law  of  right  or  truth,  wherewith  we  have 
any  acquaintance,  declares,  that  in  its  sight, 
Greek  and  barbarian,  bond  and  free,  are 
alike  and  the  same.  But  when  about  to  en- 
quire, what  a  people  have  lost  by  foreign 
subjugation,  it  is  requisite  to  view  them  as 
they  originally  were,  religiously,  politically, 
and  in  social  character. 

In  religion,  as  we  have  observed,  the  in- 
habitants of  India  were  divided  ;  the  abo- 
riginal majority  being  followers  of  Brahma, 
while  the  descendants  of  their  former 
conquerors  professed  the  faith  of  Islam. 
This  minority,  though  severed  in  belief  from 
the  mass  of  the  communityi  and  differing 


from  them  in  many  social  usages  and  no« 
tions,  (the  probable  result  of  tneir  former 
political  position,)  had  begun  to  blend  their 
sympathies  with  those  of  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen ;  and  except  when  the  fanaticism  of 
foolish  men,  or  the  craft  of  those  hired  by 
the  common  enemy,  kindled  old  jealousies 
into  temporary  revival,  the  Hindu  and  the 
Mahometan  lived  happily  together ;  and,  at 
the  approach  of  the  invader,  went  forth 
cheerfully  to  fight  side  by  side,  for  their  own 
and  each  other's  homes. 

They  believed  dissimilarly  of  human  des- 
tiny in  the  world  to  come,  and  of  those 
things  which  influenced  their  individual 
lot  therein  ;  but  in  the  duty  that  they  owed 
their  country  and  their  children,  they  found, 
many  points  of  common  obligation  ;  tor  Ma- 
homet and  Brahma  had  alike  ordained, 
that  no  behest  is  more  imperative  upon 
faithful  votaries,  than  that  of  transmitting 
unabridged  to  posterity,  the  freedom  and 
independence  bequeathed  them  by  their 
fathers.  They  had  read  of  no  accommo- 
dating principle,  permitting  them  to  nego- 
tiate terms  of  self-preservation,  at  the 
price  of  their  country's  degradation.  No 
exception  was  specified  in  their  holy 
books,  wherein  they  should  be  justified  in 
compromising  the  liberty  of  their  nation, 
or  in  accepting  a  foreign  yoke.  Slavery 
and  sin,  intrusion  and  guilt,  were  correlative 
phrases  in  their  (uncivilized)  vocabulary ; 
and  from  the  corpse-choked  breach  of 
Seringapatam  to  the  fatal  plain  of  Mehidpore 
Brahmin  and  Fakir,  Rajpoot  and  Osmanlie 
struggled  in  the  same  ranks,  and  rolled 
together  in  the  same  dust. 

'Twas  not,  that  they,  any  more  than  other 
men,  were  exempt  from  evils  in  their 
social  and  political  condition.  Oppression 
in  its  infinite  forms  of  sovereign  and  aris- 
tocratic license,  had,  as  elsewhere,  lived  its 
predatory  life  in  almost  every  portion  of 
their  golden  land.  The  royal  governments 
of  Tippoo,  Scindia,  and  the  Nizam  were 
alike  unlimited  monarchies,  irresponsible  to 
any  fixed  or  co-ordinate  authority  in  the 
state.  And  in  that  one  word,  irresponsi- 
bility, is  briefly  told  the  otherwise  innume- 
rable oscillations  of  popular  fate,  from  good 
to  evil,  and  from  happiness  to  misery,  of 
which  every  country  is  the  scene,  that  is 
ruled  by  arbitrary  power. 

Nor  have  we,  moreover,  any  reason  to 
suppose,  that  their  despots  were  any  better 
than  such  gentry  have  proved  themselves 
in  every  other  part  of  God's  fair  world. 
Wherever  they  have  been  suffered  to  per- 
vert a  country  or  a  province,  that  was 
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ititended  for  the  secure  dwelling-place  of 
the  people,  into  a  princely  hunting-ground, 
we  are  told  of  periodical  alternations  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  game,  caused  by  the 
variety  of  despotic  disposition.  Occasion- 
ally, we  find  intervals  of  different  length, 
when  the  objects  of  the  chase  got  breathing 
time ;  and  again,  we  hear  how  this  inter- 
mission gave  a  higher  zest  to  the  renewed 
sport.  But,  in  general,  these  incidents  of 
mercy  and  forbearance,  occur  pretty  much 
as  often  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe  as  in 
another.  In  both,  marked  and  note- 
worthy respites  from  oppression  have,  we 
know,  taken  place ;  it  may  however  well 
be  doubted,  whether  under  the  monar- 
chies of  the  East,  the  people  have  not  as 
frequently  found  justice  and  protection,  as 
under  those  of  Europe.  Of  the  latter,  we 
know  accurately  but  little,  until  within  the 
last  few  centuries;  and  looking  back  through 
the  family  pictures  of  misrule,  from  Louis 
the  Eleventh  to  Louis  le  Grand  ;  from  Phi- 
lip the  Cruel  to  Ferdinand  the  Fool ;  from 
John  the  Inhuman  to  good  Richard  the 
Third — and  from  Harry  Defender  to  Char- 
les and  James ;  not  forgetting  parricide 
Peter  of  Muscovy,  or  the  Visconti  and  Me- 
dici, throughout  their  generations — it  will  ap- 
pear somewhat  difficult,  and  rather  uncha- 
ritable, to  imagine  how  any  thing  worse 
than  these  could  have  ruled  over  Hindustan. 

Into  the  comparative  merit  of  the  dynas- 
ties, that  during  the  eighteenth  century 
ruled  over  the  kingdoms  of  the  East,  we 
cannot  at  present  enter.  That  many  of 
them  used  iheir  too  great  prerogatives  for 
evil  purposes,  may  be  naturally  supposed. 
Every  analogy  tends  to  confirm  such  a  sur- 
mise ;  and  we  are  not  without  records  which 
sufficiently  attest  its  justice.  But  if  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture  admits  of  little 
scepticism,  neither  does  its  opposite.  We 
have  both  analogy  and  proof  abundant  for 
the  assertion,  that  better  princes  never 
lived  than  many  of  those,  whose  memories 
are  still  affectionately  cherished  among  the 
bereaved  descendants  of  their  people. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  proof  that  is 
anywhere  recorded,  of  the  triumph  of  a 
pure  and  noble  nature,  over  the  corrupting 
influences  of  irresponsible  power,  is  that  of 
Ahalya,  who,  for  thirty  peaceful  years, 
reigned  over  the  rich  and  populous  king- 
dom of  Malwa,  honoured  and  respected  by 
surrounding  princes,  and  an  object  almost 
of  adoration  among  the  people  blessed  by 
her  rule.  In  1765,  the  male  heirs  of  the 
house  of  Holkar  became  extinct ;  and  the 
sovereignty  devolved  upon  Ahalya  Baee^ 


the  mother  of  the  last  monarch,  and  wife 
of  his  predecessor.  From  the  moment 
that  the  onerous  duties  of  government  fell 
into  her  hands,  she  evinced  her  superior  ca- 
pacity to  discharge  them.  Her  foreign 
policy  was  as  successful,  as  that  of  Catherine 
of  Russia ;  but  her  pillow  was  not  drenched 
with  a  husband's  blood ;  for  Ahalya  was 
only  a  barbarian.  In  personal  courage  and 
address  she  was  not  inferior  to  Elifabeth  of 
England ;  but  she  did  not  murder  her  help- 
less rival  in  a  gaol ;  for  she  was  only  a  bar- 
barian. The  circumstances  of  her  eleva- 
tion resembled  those,  which  raised  Margaret 
of  Denmark  to  the  throne ;  but  she  neither 
trampled  on  the  rich,  nor  oppressed  the 
poor,  nor  caused  the  breath  of  suspicion  to 
assail  her  virtue  ;*  for  she  was  only  a  bar- 
barian. The  leading  object,  we  are  told, 
she  sought  to  achieve,  was,  by  justice  and 
moderation  to  improve  the  condition  of  her 
country,  and  to  increase  the  happiness  of 
her  people.  She  kept  on  foot  but  a  small 
force;  "yet  her  troops  were  sufficiently 
aided  by  the  equity  of  her  administration, 
to  preserve  internal  tranquillity."  Ahalya 
was  a  heathen  ;  but  she  was  accustomed  to 
say,  **  that  she  deemed  herself  answerable 
to  God,  for  every  exercise  of  power  f  and 
when  her  officers  would  urge  her  to  mea- 
sures of  severity  against  the  misguided  or 
the  guilty,  she  used  to  say,  "  let  us  mor- 
tals beware,  how  we  destroy  the  works  of 
the  Almighty." 

Oh  it  makes  the  heart  sick,  to  turn  from 
such  memorials  of  heathen  and  unenlight- 
ened excellence  and  goodness  to  the  ruffian 
deeds,  which,  under  the  name  of  Christianity 
and  civilization,  and  matchless  constitutions, 
have  too  lately  been  done  elsewhere ;  where 
power,  not  satisfied  with  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  sympathies  of  the  people, 
was  a  standing  mockery  of  its  only  sanc- 
tion— ^the  good  of  all,  and  the  autho- 
rised desire  of  all ;  and  where  the  law 
took  pains  to  make  itself  felt,  as  a  tri- 
umphant usurper,  swaggered  to  its  seat, 
bullied  when  it  did  not  jibe,  and  looked  (as 
has  terribly  been  said  by  one  who  witnessed 
and  shuddered  at  its  career)  when  uttering 
sentence  of  death  upon  a  victim,  "  like  a 
butcher  sharpening  his  knife." 

Intolerance  is  not  a  defect  of  Hinduism; 
but  Ahalya,  though  devotedly  attached  to 
the  opinions  in  which  she  had  been  reared, 
was,  we  are  told,  "  peculiarly  kind  and  con- 
siderate to  such  of  ner  subjects,  as  differed 
from  her  in  faith."     Would  to  heaven  we 

*  Vertot's  Revolatioiis  of  Sweden. 
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could  say  as  much  for  any  of  the  imperial 
dead  who,  of  the  same  sex,  and  with  the 
light  of  truth  to  guide  them,  swayed  the 
destinies  of  nations,  in  our  arrogant  quarter 
of  the  world.  Ahalya  was  not  a  Christian, 
but^she  was  merciful,  self-denying,  assiduous 
in  performing  the  duties  of  her  station,  faith- 
ful in  dealing  out  justice  to  all,  and  through 
the  course  of  a  long  and  puhlic  life,  she  lived 
blameless  and  unimpeachable.  The  premature 
decease  of  those  sne  loved,  tinged  her  heart 
with  the  pale  hue  of  sorrow  ;  aud  humble 
amid  splendor,  unambitious  on  a  throne, 
she  retained  unaltered  her  unforgetting 
garh,  and  died  as  she  had  lived,  the  child- 
less and  widow  queen. 

Whether  it  lies  in  the  mouth  of  those 
who,  twenty  years  after  her  death,  entered 
the  territories  she  had  ruled  o ver,and  reduced 
them,  after  infiuite  bloodshed  and  ruin,  to 
that  state  of  subjection  in  which,  to  use  the 
compunctious  phrase  of  the  invading  general, 
the  people,  as  compared  with  other  con- 
quered nations,  were  treated  "  with  unex- 
ampled scorn/' — whether  it  lies  in  the  mouth 
of  those  to  pester  us,  with  the  sickly  affec- 
tation of  a  desire  to  propagate  religion, 
judge  ye.  Whether  there  were  any  pocket 
editions  of  the  Bible  in  the  camp  equipage 
of  the  conquerors  of  Malwa,  we  know  not ; 
we  should  rather,  for  the  decency  of  the 
thing,  hope  that  there  were  none.  But 
we  have  this  plain  fact  on  the  best  of  all 
possible  authority,  that  when  soon  after  the 
subjugation  of  the  country  had  been  at- 
tained, "  good  and  pious  men"  among  the 
missionaries  sought  to  establish  Christian 
schools,  leave  was  refused,  as  it  had  been 
in  other  districts,  as  being  highly  dangerous 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  newly  established 
order  of  things. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  emperors 
of  Delhi,  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  most  perfect  tolerance  was 
shown  to  ail  sects  and  creeds.  What  is 
civilization,  if  this  be  not?  Shall  they, 
who  build  the  tombs  of  those  who  at  that 
very  time  were  busily  employed  in  making 
Europe  ene  mighty  charnel  of  persecution, 
and  in  colonizing  America  with  fugitives  for 
conscience' sake — ^riseupin  judgment  against 
India,  or  load  the  breath  of  history  with 
the  impudent  pretence,  of  having  then  en- 
joyed a  higher  civilization  ?  What,  if  they 
were  taken  at  their  words,  and  called  forth 
with  the  Covenanters'  blood,  and  the  Ca- 
tholics' blood,  and  the  Puritans'  blood,  drip- 
ping quick  from  the  orthodox  fingers,  that 
all  that  time  were  penning  penal  **  acts  of 
uniformityr" 


The  renown  of  Timur  was  kept  vividly 
alive  during  the  reigns  of  his  successors ; 
nor  was  the  mighty  empire  he  had  founded 
shaken,  until  Aurungzebe  ascended  the 
throne.  By  his  real  or  pretended  zeal  for 
proselytism,  he  alienated  the  confidence  of 
the  Hindu  majority  of  his  subjects;  and 
the  Mahrattas,  when  they  invaded  his  do- 
minions, were  hailed  as  religious  deliverers, 
notwithstanding  all  the  miseries  they  pro- 
duced.* From  that  event,  the  Moghul  em- 
pire declined;  and  the  Mahratta  leaders 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves,  as 
sovereigns  of  the  fair  provinces  they  had 
occupied;  while  the  feeble  emperors  of 
Delhi  were  forced  to  be  content  with  a 
nominal  suzerainty  over  them.  By  degrees, 
even  this  pale  phantom  of  supremacy  van- 
ished away  ;  the  entire  change  bearing  no 
small  resemblance  to  that  which  called  the 
modem  kingdoms  of  Europe  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  western  empire. 

It  would  require  more  volumes  than  we 
can  afford  pages,  to  recount  the  incidents  by 
which  this  great  alteration  was  effected,  and 
to  tell  how  each  family  rose  or  flourished 
as  compared  with  its  cotemporaries.  The 
general  features  that  characterized  them, 
and  their  general  influence  on  the  commu- 
nities they  governed,  is  a  matter  of  more 
interest  in  our  eyes  ;  and  it  is  only  in  this 
point  of  view,  that  the  fate  of  the  people 
then,  can  be  fdrly  contrasted  with  that 
which  it  since  has  been. 

Though  the  supreme  governments  of  In- 
dia were  all  of  them  absolute,  there  existed 
in  the  chieftains,  the  elective  courts  of  jus- 
tice, the  municipal  system,  and  above  all, 
in  the  tenant-right  to  land,  numerous  and 
powerful  barriers  in  the  way  of  its  abuse. 
When  the  Mahometans  overran  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  East,  the  laws  they  introduced, 
though  undoubtedly  defective,  were,  if  com- 
pared with  the  Roman  or  the  Norman  code, 
not  so  remarkably  "  inferior  as  those  who 
are  only  familiar  with  those  systems,  and 
are  led  by  the  sound  of  vulgar  applause,  are 
in  the  habit  of  believing."!  It  formed  no 
part  of  their  policy  to  crush  the  spirit 
of  the  rajpoots  or  armed  nobles,  whom 
they  found  in  every  province.  "The 
yoke  was  made  light  to  them ;  they  were 
treated  as  the  first  princes  of  the  empire, 
and  their  adherents  were  raised  to  honour 
and  wealth."  In  a  word,  the  dynasty  was 
changed,  but  not  the  government;  the  Om- 

•  Malcolm,  chap.  2. 

t  Stxcfa,  at  least,  was  the  Jadgment  of  the  ablest 
English-writer  upon  Indian  History, .  James  Mill. 
See  Hist' vol,  i. 
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rahs  and  the  Rajpoots  mingled  in  the  same 
festivities,  enjoyed  the  same  privileges^  and, 
after  a  single  generation  had  passed  away, 
felt  equally  proud  of  what  was  equally  their 
eountry.  If  their  existence  was  a  political 
evil,  it  was  only  in  the  sense  that  every 
armed  or  idle  class  in  a  community  are  an 
evil.  But  they  seem  to  have  been  a  brave 
and  free-spirited  race ;  and  they  were  the 
less  likely  to  oppress,  because  they  had 
never  cowered  before  a  conqueror's  frown, 
or  fawned  at  a  foreign  court. 

<<  The  municipal  and  village  iustitutions 
of  India,*'  says  Malcolm,  <<  were  competent, 
from  the  power  given  them  by  the  common 
assent  of  all  ranks,  to  maintain  order  and 
peace  within  their  respective  circles.  In 
central  India,  their  rights  and  privileges 
never  were  contested,  even  by  tyrants  ; 
while  all  just  princes  have  founded  their 
chief  reputation  and  claim  to  popularity  on 
attention  to  them."*  Munro,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  other  districts,  says, 
**  In  all  Indian  villages  there  was  a  regularly 
constituted  municipality,  by  which  its  aflfaira, 
both  of  revenue  and  police,  were  adminis- 
tered, and  which  exercised  to  a  very  consi- 
derable extent  magisterial  and  judicial  au- 
thority." He  describes  minutely  the  divi- 
sion of  duties  and  gradations  of  office  in  these 
corporate  systems ;  how  the  public  treasurer 
was  a  distinct  functionary  from  the  magis- 
trate, and  how  they  had  at  their  command 
a  body  of  taliars,  or  constables,  to  guard  the 
security  of  individuals. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  na- 
tive institutions,  was  the  universality  and 
power  of  the  jury  system.  The  manner 
in  which  the  members  of  the  pun-chayet 
were  chosen,  depended  upon  the  nature  of 
the  cause  at  issue.  But  in  every  case  they 
were  selected  by  popular  suffrage.  The 
presidents  of  these  admirable  tribunals 
"  were  always  men,"  we  are  told,  "  whom 
the  vdice  of  the  people  had  raised  into 
consequence,  as  their  defenders  against 
misrule  ;  and  who  looked  to  a  reward,  in  an 
augmentation  of  personal  influence  and  re- 
putation. This  they  frequently  gained ; 
and  the  applause  and  attachment  of  their 
fellow-citizens  were  always  greatest,  when 
they  were  successful  aids  to  good  rule,  or 
courageous  opponents  of  bad.'^f  The  panel 
out  of  which  the  members  of  this  tribunal 
were  selected,  was  unlimited  to,  rank  or 
creed.  Either  party  might  challenge  such 
persons  as  he  deemed  unfavourably  disposed 
to  him ;  and  this  right  extended  under  ccr- 

*  Malcolm,  vol.  i.,  chap.  12. 
t  Maloolm,  voL  ii,  chap.  16. 


tain  restrictions  even  to  the  oookli,  or  pre* 
sident.  To  be  frequently  chosen  president  of 
this  admirable  court  was  considered  the 
highest  compliment  a  citizen  could  be  paid ; 
and  to  be  thought  worthy  of  being  a  member 
was  an  object  of  ambition,  with  both  rich 
and  poor.*  Such  was  one  of  the  systems  of 
self-rule  which  the  British  uprooted  io 
India. 

A   still    more  valuable  right  was  that 
by  which  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  inherited 
and  possessed  their  lands.       To  an  agricul- 
tural people  the  dearest,  and  the  best  of  all 
liberties,  is  that  which  gives  them  an  abso- 
lute and  indefeasible  property  in  the  farms 
they  till.     Liberty  of  conscience  is  dear, 
but  it  is,  in    many  respects,  a   matter  of 
degree.    Municipal  liberty  is  dear,  but  it  is 
essentially    a    public,  a  political    benefit. 
Liberty  of  land  is  far  more ; — ^it   is  the 
one  thing,  without  which  all  other  things 
arc     unenjoyable.      Tenancy,    determina- 
ble  at  the  will  of  a  superior,  is   but  the 
polite    name   for  vassalage — ^the   greatest 
curse,   the  most  incurable   vice  of  misgo- 
vernment.     The  land  of  a  nation  is  the 
property  of  the  nation,  or  property  and  na- 
tion are  but  terms  in  a  tyrannous  riddle, 
without  justiGable  or  intelligible  meaning. 
Where  the  soil   comes,  by  usage  or  long 
usurpation,  to  be  considered  the  property  of 
the  rich  or  noble,  the  people  must  uf  neces- 
sity be  enslaved  ;  and  enslaved  they  must 
remain,  while    such  tenures    continue   io 
subsist.      The  people  were  not  so  in  Hin- 
dustan.    Among  the  oldest,  and  most  re- 
vered of  their  privileges,  was  that  whereby 
every  peasant  had  a  tenant-right  to   the 
land  he  cultivated.    The  graduated  tyranny 
of  feudal  ranks  and  rights  was  unknown. 
The  soil  belonged  to  the  fanner,  not  to  the 
noble,  and  this  right  was  never  questioned. 
''  Even  when  violence  or  revolution  either 
extirpated   or  expelled   the  original  inha- 
bitants, the  mere  fact  of  occupation  for  two 
or    three    generations    regenerated     the 
rights  of  the  cultivator,  who  claimed,  as  long 
as  he  could  pay  the  government  shares  (or 
land-tax,)  the  field  that  his  father  had  tilled 
as  his  own,  and  as  the  Inheritance  of  his 
children  ;  and  the  claim  was  admitted  by 
the  worst  of  oppressors.*'! 

The  natural  fruit  of  such  a  system  was 
an  ardent  attachment  to  country.  Thb  was 
another  of  the.  infirmities,  for  which  the  in* 
habitants  of  India  deserved  the  "  unpa- 
ralleled scorn'*  of  their  civilized  invaders. 
Few  nations  have  retiuned,   under  every 

*  Malcolm,  vol.  i,  chap.  13. 
t  Malcolm,  vol.  ii.,  ckap.  1« 
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heart-break  of  hope^adeeper  love  of  native 
land  than  they  have  done.  Under  all  their 
miseries  and  dispersion,  they  appear  never  for 
a  moment  to  haveeiven  up  the  hope  of  being 
restored.  The  tamilies  of  each  village, 
though  Temote  from  each  other,  main- 
tained a  constant  communication ;  and  the 
links  that  bound  them  together  were  only 
strengthened  by  adversity.  When  tran- 
quillity was  established,  they  flocked  to 
their  roofless  houses.  "  Every  wall  of  a 
house,  every  field  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  owner  or  cultivator,  without  dispute 
or  litigation."*  Now,  if  such  a  people  as 
this  were  not  of  the  kind  whom  it  is  just 
to  rifle  of  their  property,  and  drive  from 
their  homes,  we  should  very  much  like  to 
know,  what  sort  of  people  ought  to  be  so 
treated.  They  hadn't  a  glimmering  of  utili- 
tarianism. They  seem  to  have  been  governed 
by  strong  national  prejudices,  and  social  affec- 
tions. One  of  their  conquerors,  who  knew 
them  well,  declares  that  he  found  them 
"simple,  harmless,  honest,  and  having  as 
much  truth  in  them  as  any  in  the  world."t 
It  is  further  noted  of  them,  that  if  they 
can  earn  a  competence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  they  have  been  brought  up,  they 
prefer  remaining  there,  to  migrating  into 
other  lands  holding  out  a  more  lucrative 
prospect.  "  Nothing  but  the  extreme  of 
hardship  could  drive  the  native  cultivator 
from  the  fields  of  his  fathers."  J  There  now, 
we  knew   well  that   there  was  no  philoso- 

*  Malcolnu  vol.  ii^  chap.  1. 
t  Munro,  vol.  i.,  p.  280. 
i  iVlalcolxn,  vol.  ii.  cbap.  1. 


phistry  or  indifferentism  about  them.  They 
had   nothing  of  emigrationism,  or  malthu- 
sianism,   or  cosmopolitanism,  or  any  other 
element   of  European  civilization   or  de* 
vilization,    whichever  the    more    accurate 
phrase  may  be.     They  preferred  enough  at 
home,   to   crusading    over   the  face  of  a 
strange  unrecogiiizing   earth,   in  quest   of 
gold.    What  mercy  could  such  men  expect  ? 
None,  and  they  got  it.    Their  municipal 
and  social  liberties,  which  confessedly  had 
been  scrupulously  respected  in  all  former 
changes   of  dynasty,   whether  Mahometan 
or  Mahratta,   have  steadily   been  crushed 
and   annihilated  by  the  British  administra- 
tion.    Instead   of  the   native   pun-chayet, 
there  is  a  foreign  arbitrary  judge  ;   instead 
of  men  being  tried  when   accused,  or  ap- 
pealing  when  wronged  to  an  elective  jury 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  they  are  bid   to  go 
before  a  foreign  magistrate,  who  cannot,  if 
he  would,    know  half    what  every  judge 
should  know  of  the  men  and  things  he  has 
to  deal  with.     Instead  of  confidence,  there 
is  distrust ;  instead  of  calm,  popular,  unques- 
tioned justice,  there  is  mute  despair  or  des- 
perate revenge.     To  a  great  extent  the  an- 
cient  tenant-right  is  gone,  and  with  it  the 
only  security  of  the  many,  against  unlimited 
extortion.    Before  entering,  however,  upon 
the  contrast  in  detail,  which  India,  as  it  is, 
presents  to  India  in   times  past,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  trace    the    progress  of  that 
intrusion,  by  means  of  which  the  dominion 
of  the  East  passed    from    native     hands 
into  those  of  England  ;  and  (his  will  form 
the  subject  of  our  next  chapter. 


SONNETS^PICTURES  FROM  ALPINE  SCENERY. 


THB  STORM. 

I  KNOW  that  there  be  those — and  haply  some 
With  no  unkindly  thoaghts — 'who  do  behold, 
With  even  a  praiiing  joy,  the  storm  unfold 
Its  blackening  terrors,  casting  earth  in  gloom. 

Albeit  I  would  not  wantouly  presume 
To  task  my  Author's  goodness,  yet  I  hold. 
When  He  looks  gently  on  His  earthly  fold. 
More  Godlike  attributes  He  doth  assume. 

The  tuneful  shepherd,  tending  his  meek  flocks 
On  Alpine  heights — the  heaven-resigned  wife 
And  trembling  child,  lulling  the  wind,  that  mocks 
The  husband's — ^fitther's  unprotected  life. 
Preclude  my  wishing  to  behold  the  sight 
Of  Love  eternal,  clothed  in  angry  mights 


THE  WOODS. 

I  WOULD  the  man,  who  doubts  of  ProTidence, 
Would  walk,  with  me,  those  woods  in  summer  time, 
Where  beauty  softens  o'er  the  true  sublime, 
And  captive  takes  the  spiritual  sense. 

I  ween,  if  nature  still  has  influence — 

Air,  sky,  the  birds,  the  brookM,  the  flowers  in  prime« 

And  earth,  o^  universal  pantomime, 

Must  to  conviction  lead  the — ^most  intense. 

Who  cannot  feel  the  eloquence  profound 
Of  the  still  woods — the  silent  music  there. 
And  wordleHs  reasoning,  speaking  ail  around. 
Is  a  dull  fool— an  idiot,  to  despair ; 
But  who  lets  his  free  spirit  walk  abroad. 
Must  meet,  outside,  tho  foot-prints  of  a  God. 

W.  D, 
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London^  May,  183*. — Every  one's 
first  stage  is  London,  to  what  part  of  the 
world  soever  he  be  going.  The  centre  of 
all  the  great  streams  of  human  beings,  that 
keep  continually  flowing  in  and  out  to  the 
farthest  parts  of  the  earth.  London  is  a 
great  smoking  pile  of  filth  and  human 
animals.  Yet  amidst  the  gloom  thou  hast 
thy  **  lions*' — ^let  me  see  them  and  depart  ; 
thy  St.  Paul's,  and  thy  Westminster 
Abbey  and  Hall ;  Whitehall,  the  dumb 
memento  of  England's  gloomy  vengeance, 
and  thy  grim  Tower,  and  blood-stained 
hill,     and    Greenwich     "  palace    for    old 

sailors.'* 

•  •  •  «     * 

Rotterdam  Steam  Packet — half  §eas 
over — "  Then  I'll  play  no  more,"  said  I, 
and  in  a  minute  afterwards  was  on  deck — 
bright  night — wrapped  my  cloak  round  me 
and  made  a  resolution.  The  sea  was 
smooth  and  glistening — the  little  dancing 
undulation,  just  sufficient  to  scatter  the 
image  of  the  moon — there  seemed  to  be 
beneath  it  a  sparkling  causeway  of  light, 
that  stretched  from  the  vessel  to  the  verge 
of  the  horizon.  All  else  around  dark  and 
still,  and  we  were  ploughing  up  the  quiet 
bosom  of  the  sea,  and  vexing,  and  tortur- 
ing, and  dashing  it  behind  us  with  oi|r  un- 
tiring paddles. 

Began  to  think  of  divers  things,  and 
amongst  the  rest  of  my  Napoleon  and  five 
franc  piece,  gone,  gone  all  to  ten  miserable 
sous.  I  was  on  the  quarter  deck,  and 
walked  to  and  fro.  Now  it  so  happened, 
that,  as  I  made  one  of  my  turns,  I  got  a 
peep  into  the  ladies*  cabiny  through  an  open 
skylight.  Ye  stars  of  the  firmament  I  there 
was  a  little  white  foot  had  wandered 
from  under  the  bed  clothes.  I  stooped 
down,  and  poking  my  physiognomy 
through  the  aperture,  saw  the  head, 
that  the  foot  belonged  toi  half  buried  in  the 
frills  innumerable  of  a  night-cap.  The 
eye-lashes  lay   long  and  silken,  fast  asleep. 

Just  then  P came  up   and  gave  me  a 

kick  behind. 

'*  What  a  fool  you  were,"  said  he,  com- 
forting me,  «*  to  go  on  playing  with  that 
rogue  !  I  told  you  you  would  lose  your 
money." 

"  Mavri  icaifwv,"  said  I,  "  I  wish  you 
would  not  kick  me  there  just  when  I  was 
seeing  a  vision." 

Rotterdam^  Ma^  19<A^— "  That  boat" 
said  sh9— 4he  frills  were  gone  and  the  eye« 


lashes  parted.  We  were  aU  walking  along 
the  quay,  she  of  the  wandering  foot  and 
her  mamma^  P  *  *  and  I,  two  tnnadhauns 
of  London,  and  a  Frenchman  ■  "  That 
boat,  that  the  man  is  washing,  seems  clean 
enough  already."  It  was  a  fishing  boat, 
with  a  broad  sturdy  prow  varnished  (not 
painted)  and  there  were  little  bits  of  brass 
here  and  there,  and  all  polished  "  like  a 
new  pin."  Nevertheless,  a  fellow,  in  a  pair 
of  breeches  that  would  have  fitted  Poly- 
pheme,  was  dashing  buckets  full  of  water 
over  it  in  all  directions. 

In  due  time  we  got  to  the  top  of  theCathe- 
dral  tower.  Windmills  innumerable.  Wide 
flat  country,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach*  canals 
intersecting  it,  raised  on  banks.  Land  below 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Every  field  has  its 
windmills  and  its  drains  to  lead  the  water 
to  the  pumps,  and  its  little  branch  canals 
to  receive  it  when  upraised.  The  wind- 
mills pump  it  into  the  canals,  and  these 
convey  it,  with  a  motion  that  is  almost 
stagnant,  to  the  sea.  Windmills  near,  and 
windmills  afar  ofi",  all  pumping,  pumping 
"  for  the  bare  life  I" 

Night, — Have  written  to to  tell  him 

of  my  safe  arrival  ;  he  told  me  when  I  was 
going  away,  that  I  was  going  to  lay  my  bones 
in  a  foreign  land.     He  knew   it,    he  said, 

for   «  Write,"    he  said,   «*    at   all 

events."  And  so,  I  have  written.  I  have 
no  notion  of  dying  at  present,  I  feel  springy 
and  elastic. 

Rotterdam,  May  20th, — Hotel  looks  up 
the  street.  It  is  a  wide  one  ;  a  canal  in  the 
middle,  on  each  side  of  which  a  row  of 
trees,  between  each  row  and  the  houses 
a  brick-paved  way.  Both  streets  and 
houses  have  been  scrubbed  ;  you  can  count 
every  one  of  the  little  tiny  bricks,  and  the 
narrow  lines  of  mortar  smile  between.  Not 
a  speck  upon  a  window,  and  the  looking- 
glasses  thrust  out  glance  brightly  in  the  sun. 

"  What  are  they  for?" 

"  To  see  the  people  in  the  street,  whilst 
they  sit  within  and  smoke  at  their  case." 
#  *  »  * 

"  Do  you  remain  long  in  Holland  ?" 

"  We  set  off  to-morrow." 

"  Which  direction  are  you  going  in  ?" 

"  Up  the  Rhine,  then  into  Switzerland, 
and  there  mamma  intends  to  stay  till  autumn ; 
after  that,  I  believe,  we  shall  go  into  Italy." 

"  I  am  going  up  the  Rhine,  too,"  said  I 
musingly, 

"  How  can  that  be,"  interrupted  P ^ 


WANDERINGS.' 
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«*  when  we  agreed  to  set  off  in  an  hour,  by 
the  track  boat,  for  the  Hague  and  Amster- 
dam ?  and,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  the  bag- 
gage is  gone  already." 

•*  I  mean  after  going  to  Amsterdam  and 
all  those  places.  After  all,  what  harm  if 
we  left  out  Amsterdam  ?" 

**  The    baggage  is  gone,"  said   P , 

"  and  we  can't  change  our  minds  now." 

«  Well,-  said  I,  "  after  Amsterdam  I'm 
resolved  to  go  up  the  Rhine  " 

•  *  •  • 

Dozing-  in  a  track-boat  for  the  Hague, — 
A  pipe  a  yard  long  in  mouth ;  divine  tobacco ; 
this  IS  better  than  the  Diligence.     No  dust 

and  no  jolting.     I  loll  and  pu ff  out  my 

smoke  deliberately ;  gaze  listlessly  at  the 
Terdant  banks  of  the  canal,  and  the  wide 
flat  beyond.  Here  and  there  are  pretty 
little  villas,  with  green  lawns  to  the  water's 
edge  ;  luxuriant  trees  buried  in  foliage.  I 
could  be  a  Dutchman,  though  my  fields 
would  be  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Why  do  they  not  have  a  large  basin  in 
every  town,  lead  all  the  canals  into  it,  and 
let  people  pass  through  without  changing 
boats?  This  shifting  from  one  canal  to 
another  is  a  nuisance.  It  costs  more  trouble, 
and  more  stivers,  landing  from  one  boat, 
then  trudging  through  a  few  streets  paying 
trucks  for  our  baggage,  and  embarking  in 
another,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 

The  Hagucy  May  22nd, — Rose  early, 
resolved  to  walk  to  Scheveling — three  miles 
off.  Every  one  must  see  Scheveling,  for  the 
sea,  and  the  sea  bank,  and  the  village,  and 
the  fishing  boats,  and  the  fish-wives  are  pic- 
turesque and  peculiar  in  this  land  of  fiats. 
Weather,  though  so  early  in  the  morning, 
intolerably  hot ;  reduced  to  a  state  of  fusion ; 
rolled  into  the  first  house  we  met  with  on 
entering  the  village,  and  roared  for  break- 
fast in  all  the  tongues  our  tongues  could 
muster.  Fresh  eggs,  famous  butter,  coffee, 
and  an  hour's  loll  restored  our  equanimity 
of  temperature ;  afterwards  strolled  to  the 
sea ;  every  one  has  seen  pictures  of  Sche- 
veling— ^beach  covered  with  fishing  boats 
aground;  fishermen  wading  to^and  from 
them ;  fish-wives  innumerable  waiting  on 
the  sands  to  receive  their  cargoes.  The  man 
who  levies  the  duty  arrived  with  a  red 
wand ;  immediately  surrounded  by  the  fish- 
wives, jabbering  with  tongues  loud,  multi- 
farious, incomprehensible.  With  a  mob  of 
these  sonorous  attendants,  he  walked  from 
lot  to  lot,  as  the  fish  lay  in  parcels  on 
the  beach.  Each  lot,  immediately  on  his 
departure,  carried  off  in  baskets  for  the 
Hague, 


Hague, — Museum — ^palace  in  the  wood ; 
grounds  tastefully  laid  out ;  woocTSmd  water, 
green  of  the  trees  delicious,  water  stagnant ; 
faugh !  faugh !  This  is  S'Graavenhage,  or 
"the  Earl's  grove,"  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  city,  der  Haag,  Anglice,jthe  Hague; 
by  the  French,  La  Haye.  Had  we  called 
it  "  The  Hedge,"  we  would  have  been  as 
silly  and  correct  as  they. 

jLeydetiy  May  2^th, — The  siege — ^the 
siege  of  1573.  "  Here  is  my  body,"  said 
Adrian  de  Verf,  "  divide  it  and  devour  it ; 
but,  men  of  Leyden,  open  not  your  gates 
to  the  base  Spaniard."  The  illustrious 
magistrate  had  gained  his  point — "  Death 
to  the  Spaniard  !  We  yield  not,  whilst  we 
have  one  arm  to  eat,  and  the  other  to  fight 
with." 

Hah !  these  prim,  phlegmatic  Dutchmen, 
whom  we  laugh  at  for  their  quaintness. 
How  we  change  our  note  to  admiration 
when  we  glance  at  their  proud  bearing,  at 
times  when  "  freedom"  was  the  word. 
Freedom — ^nations  seem  to  assume  the  toga, 
and  rise  to  dignity  as  they  pronounce  the 
word.  They  seem  to  link  themselves  with 
each  age  that  has  been  glorious  in  past 
times,  as  they  exclaim  "  liberty !"  Glorious 
abstraction  !  thou  may'st  be  a  shadow,  but 
it  is  in  pursuit  of  thee,  that  man,  who  has 
sprung  up  so  lately  on  this  globe,  is  ca- 
reering to  his  destiny.  Aye,  'tis  in  pursuit 
of  thee,  that  man  is  toiling  up  the  steep, 
that  will  lead  him  to  his  place  in  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  with  "  liberty"  upon  his  lips 
that  he  hews  out  the  steps  of  the  ascent. 
If  he  ceases  to  exclaim  "  liberty,"  his 
energies  are  gone,  he  becomes  but  a 
clod  of  the  earth  he  dwells  on.  Thou 
art  but  a  flash,  like  to  the  explosion 
of  a  mine,  and  then  dark  middle  ages 
come  again,  and  history  gropes.  It  is  those 
fitful  flashes  that  illuminate  the  page.  It 
is  those  flashes  that  arouse  science  from  her 
sleep.  It  is  in  the  glare  of  their  illumina- 
tion that  the  secrets  of  nature  are  disclosed. 
It  is  the  remembrance  of  each  flash  that 
makes  it  worth  while  for  man  to  live  on  until 
another.  Another,  aye,  and  a  brighter,  and 
always  a  brighter — ^more  and  more  wide  is 
each  illumination.  Man  sees  more  and  moro 
of  his  passage  to  the  skies. 

Matter  is  scattered  through  all  space, 
and  mind  sprung  up  on  a  spot  of  this  globe 
is  spreading  far  and  wide  over  its  surface ; 
shall  it  be  bounded  by  its  limits?  Cry 
"  liberty,"  increase,  multiply,  replenish  the 
earth  ;  find  ever  a  new  world,  when  the  old 
is  too  narrow  for  thy  freedom,  people  the 
wide  deep,  make  <^  great  ocean  stream''-^ 
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even  as  the  brook  that  turns  the  wheels- 
obey  thee.  Fill  the  globe,  migrate  still 
for  freedom  to  the  planets,  make  the  uni- 
verse thy  own- 

Haarlem^  May  31. — Waiting  to  hear 
the  organ — third  rate  inn  near  the  boat 
harbour,  but  comfortable*,  and  like  every 
house  in  Holland,  clean.  Strolled  out  to 
find  our  way  to  the  Pavilion  de  la  Reine^ 
(as  the  guide  says)  which  stands  in  the 
wood  of  Haarlem.  Saw  in  a  shop  a  while 
velvet  travelling  cap.  Went  in  and  made 
signs  with  the  vrow.  She  would  have 
served  for  one  of  Peter  Paul  Reuben's 
beauties,  "fat,  fair,"  and  *<  thirty  or  forty  ;" 
bought  the  cap  and  sallied  out  in  it,  leaving 
my  hat  until  my  return  from  the  wood.  I 
find  it  a  capital  invention ;  head  cool  as  a 
grotto ;  sun's  rays  reflected. 

How  find  our  way  to  the  wood  ?   F 


stopped  every  second  passenger  with  ^^Haar^ 
lemmer  bosch,"  Be  that  Dutch  or  not, 
some  pointed,  others  did  nothing  but  stare. 
We  got  there  at  all  events.  Pavilion. 
Pretty  residence,  no  magnificence,  much 
good  taste.  Afterwards  sauntered  about 
the  wood,  and  discussed  theology  and 
Plato's  theme.  The  soul  of  man  and  the 
80UL  of  the  universe  a  priori^  inferentially, 
finally  poeiice^ — contrasted  Byron's 
^*  Soul  beamed  forth  from  every  spark 
That  darted  from  beneath  the  lid,"  dec. 

with  Waller's 

^  Foirent  piece  of  well*formed  earth,'* 
and  were  agreed,  that  soul-ology  was  more 
poetical  than  materialism. 

*<  Could  you  love  a  woman  that  was 
nothing  but  earth  ?" 

"  I  don't  love  any  woman.** 

P is  incorrigible.  *  * 

Turned  homewards^ — ^lost  our  way — "  and 
now  in  this  labyrinth  of  streets,  how  find  the 
vrow  that  has  possession  of  my  hat?"  Neither 
of  us  knew.  Streets  all  so  clean,  there 
is  no  knowing  one  from  another.  Up  one 
street  and  down  another,  cross  and  recross, 
all  to  no  purpose.  At  last,  recognize  a  place 
where  we  certainly  had  been  before.  "  This 
corner,"  said  P ,  •*  I'll  swear  to  this  cor- 
ner." Hit  on  an  expedient.  Accost  the 
passengers  as  before  with  **Haarlemmer 
boscht^and  are  directed  the  same  way  as  in 
the  morning.  Thus,  at  last,  we  reached  the 
street,  where  my  vrow  was  a  watching  for 
me,  deep  in  consultation  with  seven  other 
vrowe  like  herself,  over  Golgotha,  which  is 
the  place  of  a  skull  I  As  I  looked  round 
at  their  countenances,  wished  I  could  speak 
Dutch.  Howbeit  chatted  for  half  an  nour 
with  signs  and  laughter.    There  is  intelli« 


gence  in  the  physiognomy  of  a  Dutch 
woman;  intelligence  that  lies  deep,  the 
depth  of  water  that  is  smooth*  Got  home, 
and    with   P  discussed    a  bottle  of 

Rudesheimer. 

Nota  Bene— I  don't  like  P . 

Haarlem^  June  let, — The  cathedral. 
^'  The  pealing  organ  sounds  the  note  of 
praise."  Thought  at  first  I  had  heard  organs 
as  good.  The  organist  was  dwelling  on 
the  bass,  and  loud  reverberating  sounds 
rolled  in  deafening  volumes  through  the 
cathedral.  Anon,  when  some  of  the  sweeter 
notes  of  the  tenor  fell  slowly  and  deliberately 
upon  the  ear,  we  were  struck  with  the  re- 
semblance to  the  human  voice,  for  which 
the  organ  is  so  celebrated.  The  effect  is 
often  like  a  fine  chorus  of  voices,  with  an 
instrument.  Annoyed  during  the  perfor- 
mance by  urchins  clattering  about  upon  the 
tiled  floor  of  the  cathedral  in  wooden  shoes. 

Apropos  of  wooden  shoes.  William  of 
Nassau  saved  us  from  slavery  and  wooden 
shoes ;  but  if  they  be  a  sign  of  bondage, 
his  countrymen  clod  about  to  this  day 
unemancipated.  Such  monstrous  wooden 
shoes  as  one  meets  in  Holland  I  never  saw 
elsewhere.  The  eabotf  of  any  part  of 
France  are  nothing  to  them.  They  seem 
made  for  boatej  not  shoes.  They  would 
float  the  inmates  in  an  inundation. 

Amsterdam^  June  Ist. — Three  hours 
from  Haarlem  by  the  track-boat.  An  En- 
glishman on  board.     Talking  of  the  organ, 

P said,  that  one  of  the  airs  which  was 

played  with  variations,  was  extremely  fami- 
liar to  his  ear«  but  he  could  not  think  of 
the  name  of  it  then  nor  afterwards.  It  had 
been  "  haunting''  him,  he  said,  ever  since. 

"  Hum*'  it,  said  the  Englishman.   P 

whisth:d^-iYiQ  Englishman  stared.  "Why," 
said  he,  "  that's  «  God  Save  the  King.' 

"  Oh  impossible!"  exclaimed  P ,but 

so  it  was. 

The  canals  here,  with  hot  weather  and 
stagnation,  smell  intolerably.  Oh,  oh  !  we'll 
shake  the  dust  from  off  our  shoes,  and  quit 
the  city  as  speedily  as  we  may.  But  shade  of 
Peter,  the  great  Czar,  we  must  not  move  our 
head-quarters  till  we  have  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Zaardam.  Besides,  our  host  speaks 
French,  and  gravely  assures  us,  that  the 
odour  of  these  putrifj'ing  canals  is  "  trei 
hon  pour  i^estomacP  We  smoke  to  keep 
it  out,  but  cannot. 

Apropos  of  smoking.  I  would  rather 
smoke  one  of  these  long,  smooth,  Dutch 
pipeclays,  (not  like  English  pipeclays, 
which  are  an  abomination)  than  all  the 
meerschaums  '*  tipped  with  amber"  in  the 
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vorld.  Nor  *do  I,  nut-brown  tobacco! 
love  thy  **  naked  beauties."  I  taste  thee 
too  close  in  a  cigar ;  but  come  in  this  fair 
long  pipe,  and  1  will  woo  thee. 

Amsterdam^-^Took  an  early  breakfast, 
and  set  out  for  Peter  the  Great's  cabin  at 
Saardam.  Behold — a  wooden  cottage,  all 
awry  and  slanting ;  the  door-way  tumbling 
two  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular ;  built  by 
Peter  himself,  before  he  had  made  much 
progress  in  architecture.  A  brick  building 
DOW  erected  over  it,  to  save  the  relic  from 
decay.  Oh  Peter!  thy  ship-carpentering 
expedition  must  have  been  a  whim.  Give  it 
all  the  grand  motives  attributed  to  it,  and 
it  was  an  absurdity :  what  use  to  a  monarch 
the  manual  dexterity  of  cutting  planks  and 
driving  spike  nails?  Oh!  thou  mighty  ship- 
carpenter,  mighty  hewer  of  wood  and  hewer 
of  bocUes,  mighty  warrior  abroad,  and  exe- 
cutioner at  home,  who  shall  deny  that  thou 
wert  great?  What  monarch,  unless  great, 
would  dare  to  order  two  thousand  execu- 
tloQs  in  one  day?  But  then  thy  son,  Alexis, 
the  wayward  and  disobedient.  What! 
execute  him  in  his  dungeon.  Horrible  as- 
sassin! How  has  that  hired  liar,  history, 
dared  to  call  thee  "great?" 

Behold  a  mean  bit  of  marble,  stuck  up 
by  Alexander's  pious  fingers,  brought  in 
the  imperial  pocket,  ready  inscribed  that  he 
might  leave  his  mark  there,  a  mark  that 
seems  rather  to  deride  than  do  honour  to 
thy  memory.  Oh!  that  little  bit* of  six- 
inch  marble,  ported  up  above  the  fire  place 
of  the  ship-carpentering  Czar,  what  a  family 
history  intervenes  between  the  crooked  fire 
place  and  Alexander's  little  slab  I  What  a 
long  scene,  changeful  yet  the  same,  of  par- 
ricide and  murder.  How  long  is  man's 
heritage,  the  earth,  to  be  grasped,  almost 
in  its  whole  circumference,  by  the  domi- 
nions of  this  parricidal  midnight-murder 
dynasty?  How  long  is  their  empire  to 
be  felt  by  all  nations  as  a  fetter  on  the 
globe  ? 

Farewell,  Peter,  I  quit  thy  wooden  wig- 
wam, and  Alexander's  pious  slab.  The 
time  will  come  when  mightier  than  ye  both 
will  trample  in  the  dust  the  mighty  fabric 
of  empire  that  ye  and  destiny  have  reared. 
Interscriptum, — At  Rome  sic  months 
^^^ — Apropos  of  Alexander. 

Last  night  at  the  Austrian  ambassador's; 
jammed  up,  as  usual,  in  a  corner,  with  the 
same  half  dozen  congenial  souls.  Von 
K- — -  said,  talking  of  the  late  Emperor, 
^  '*  Alexander  never  openly  consented  to  the 
death  of  his  ftther,  but  was  for  a  long  time 
^°gaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  him. 


The  plot  was  so  long  in  existence,  before 
they  could  determine  on  anything  decisive, 
that  it  reached  the  ears  of  Paul,  who  im- 
mediately dispatched  his  favourite,  ■, 
to  Count  Pahlen,  the  governor  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,to  inform  him,  that  the  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  and  morCf  that  the  Emperor 
knew  that  he  (the  governor)  was  engaged 
in  it.  The  latter  had  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  appear  perfectly  unmoved  at  the 
charge,  and  immediately  replied,  <  No  doubt 
the  Emperor  is  well  informed;  there  is  a 
conspiracy,  and,  moreover,  I  am  engaged 
in  it.  How  could  I  otherwise  be  aware  of 
the  proceedings,  or  able  to  guard  against  it 
so  as  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  Emperor  ?' 
Count  Pahlen  thus  gained  the  confidence 
of  Paul  and  his  favourite ;  so  much  so,  as. 
to  procure  from  the  former  a  special  autho- 
rity to  arrest  any  individual  he  might  think 
proper,  even  if  such  individual  should  be 
the  heir  to  the  crown*  Armed  with  these 
powers,  the  governor  went  and  informed 
the  conspirators  that  they  must  now  deter- 
mine on  striking  a  decisive  blow  ;  for  that, 
otherwise,  the  safety  of  his  own  head  re- 
quired that  he  should  put  the  whole  of 
themj  including  Alexander,  under  arrest,  to 
abide  the  Emperor's  vengeance.  Thus 
roused  by  necessity  to  activity,  the  murder 
of  Paul  was  decided  on,  Alexander,  how- 
ever, still  ostensibly  refusing,  as  Jar  as 
words  went,  to  permit  that  extremity  to  be 
resorted  to.  He  was,  no  doubt,  aware  of 
the  real  intentions  of  the  conspirators*  On 
his  part.  Count  Pahlen  resolved  to  take  care 
of  his  own  person  throughout  the  transac- 
tion ;  and,  accordingly,  although  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  palace,  along  with  those  who 
were  to  do  the  deed,  he  did  not  penetrate 
into  Paul's  chamber,  but  remained  bcluw, 
attended  by  a  couple  of  grenadiers,  in  or- 
der that,  should  the  attempt  ful,  he  might 
immediately  use  the  authority  with  which 
he  had  been  invested  by  Paul,  and  give  or- 
ders for  the  arrest  of  the  whole  of  we  con- 
spirators. Thus  he  would  have  appeared 
to  Paul  as  his  partisan  throughout.  As  it 
was,  however,  he  was  the  first,  after  the 
murder  had  been  committed,  to  order  the 
proclamation  of  Alexander.  Paul  was 
strangled  with  the  sash  of  General  Benin- 
gren,  who  entered  the  chamber  in  full 
dress." 

Old  Paul  was  certainly  mad.  The  maxim 
in  vino  Veritas  does  not  apply  to  emperors. 
No  autocrat,  unless  actually  mad,  disclosds 

hishopesand  intentions.  General  K (the 

uncle  of  the  baron)  was  once  sent  for  by  Paul, 
and  received  orders  to  **  march  to  Calcutta." 
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The  Emperor  was  at  the  moment  in  afurioas 
rage  with  the  English  for  some  reason  or 
other,  and  told  the  general,  he  should  have 
qar^f  6^ncA^ at  the  war-of!ice,and  to  set  about 
the  work  instantly.  The  general  begged 
to  have  his  majesty's  valuable  suggestion  as 
to  the  line  of  march  most  proper  to  be 
chosen.  The  Emperor  roared  for  "  the  map 
of  the  world,"  and  with  a  pen  drew  a  straight 
line  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Calcutta. 
*•  There,"  said  he,  **now  you  have  your 
instructions,   general;    be  prompt."     The 

You  K ^8  still  have  the  map,  with  PauKs 

*'  line  of  march"  to  Calcutta  upon  it,  in 
their  possession.  They  are  a  Livonian 
family. 

Amsterdam. — In  seeing  the  lions  of  a 
place,  we  frequently  step  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous.  One  is  a  real  lion,  the 
next  a  jackass  in  a  lion's  skin.  The  woman 
who  shows  "Peter  de  GroadtV  cabin  at 
Saardam  is  an  Englishwoman,  but  has  almost 
forgotten  her  "  mother's  tongue/'  as  she 
ealled  it.  She  recommended  us  strongly, 
before  we  should  think  of  quitting  Saar- 
dam, to  go  and  see  a  certain  picture,  in  a 
certain  church,  (whose  name  she  could  not 
tell,)  of  a  woman  and  a  child  tossed  by  a 
bull.  She  bestowed  so  many  apostrophes 
upon  this  picture,  that  we  concluded  that 
this  bull  must  be  a  "lion,"  and  trudged 
forth  with  travellers'  zeal  in  search  of  it. 
And  now  we  were  on  the  quay,  with  the 
task  before  us,  of  inquiring  our  way  to  a 
church  of  which  we  knew  nothing,  but  that 
in  it  was  a  picture  of  a  woman,  a  child,  and 
a  bull.  To  do  this  in  Dutch  was  the  pro- 
blem to  be  solved.  P had  in- 
vented a  plan  of  speaking  Dutch  which  once 
or  twice  had  succeeded  marvellously.  This 
was,  to  talk  English  after  the  most  out- 
landish fashion  he  could  devise.  He  re- 
solved to  try  it  again.  We  entered  a  house, 
it  was  an  humble  dwelling ;  a  neat  Dutch- 
woman and  her  comely  daughter  stood  with 
an  air  of  smiling  civility,  roady   to  oblige. 

P got   his  gibberish   ready.     *'  Whar 

is  de  pictur  of  de  vrow  and  de  shildt  ?" 
The  poor  vroufs  look  of  inextricable  puzzle 

was    irresistible.       P and     I    burst 

out  a  laughing.  The  women  seemed  sorely 
discomfited,  and  beat  a  retreat  into  the  inner 
room.  We  foreboded  mischief,  and  thought 
it  better  to  decamp.  'Twas  well  we  did 
80 ;  for,  before  we  had  crossed  the  threshold, 
a  fellow,  in  a  pair  of  breeches  that  would 
have  held  us  both  in  one  pocket,  rushed 

out*    and  slamming   the  door  as    P 

was  retreating,  grievously  shattered  his 
sternposty  and  well  nigh  banged  him  into 


the  Zuyder  Zee.  After  all|  fbund  the 
church  by  accident.  The  picture — a  tossed 
woman  flying  in  the  air;  ditto,  a  man-child 
naked,  standing  in  the  attitude  'tention ;  a 
poor,  well-behaved  looking  bull,  seemingly 
in   nowise    accessary    to    their   elevatiou. 

P laughed   with   his    teeth   in   spite 

of  the  bruises  of  his  other  end.  Half-an- 
hour's  sail  brought  us  back  to  Amsterdam. 
Found  at  the  hotel  the  Frenchman,  also 
the  two  omadhauns  of  London ;  with  them, 
saw  the  palace,  that  is,  the  town-house,  me- 
tamorphosed from  a  good  town-house  to  a 
mean  palace.  We  were  on  the  top  of  the 
tower,  and,  for  the  twentieth  time,  won- 
dering at  the  windmills. 

**  It  won't  do,"  said  the  Frenchman; 
"  the  ocean  will  one  day  break  in  and  en- 
gulf them  all,"  added  he,  casting  his  eye 
round  **  ces  pauvres  motilins  a  venU  that 
we  see  scattered  far  and  near,  what  can 
they  do  ?     Holland  will  be  submerged." 

"  Why  so  ?  Have  not  the  Hollanders, 
in  their  struggle  with  the  ocean,  been,  on 
the  whole,  victorious  ?" 

"  There  have  been  occasional  advantages 
on  both  sides,  but  'tis  the  oeean  which  has 
been  victorious.  However,  the  struggle  is 
more  properly  between  the  ocean  and  the 
Rhine.  The  Hollanders,  with  all  their 
windmills  and  their  dikes,  can  do  but  little. 
The  Rhine  is  striving  to  deposit  its  delta^ 
the  ocean  to  sweep  it  away ;  and,  during 
the  whole  historical  period,  the  ocean  has 
been  triumphing." 

"Indeed !  during  the  whole  historical  pe- 
riod !  and  pray  what  happened  before  the 
historical  period  ?" 

"  Je  vouM  ferai  voir"  said  the  French- 
man, and  with  an  air  of  confidence  that 
was  both  amusing  and  provoking,  pro- 
ceeded to  "make  ui  see"  what  happened 
before  the  records  of  man,  perchance  before 
man  himself  existed  on  the  globe.  "  Cast 
your  eyes  to  the  north,"  said  he, — "  but  no,  it 
is  misty  and  you  cannot  see.  Tenez ;  here  is 
the  map,  I  will  make  you  see  at  a  glance 
what  has  happened  here,  before  the  earliest 
accounts ;  we  possess  the  geognostic  fea- 
tures of  the  country.  You  see  here  the 
delta  of  the  Rhine,  included  between  the 
W^aal  and  Yssel.  The  whole  of  this,  to- 
gether with  much  of  the  adjacent  country, 
north  and  south,  has  been  deposited  by  the 
Rhine,  and  some  minor  rivers,  c^est  dair  j'(^ 
Well,  let  the  eye  run  along  the  coast-line 
of  the  delta,  and  what  do  we  see  ?  Begar- 
dez  par  id,-'  said  he,  pointing  to  the  row  oi 
islands  that  almost  separate  the  Zuyder  Zee 
from  the  ocean.    "  Here  are  the  laat  dehrif 
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of  the  an^ieut  coast.  The  delta  of  the 
Rhine  once  extended  to  these  islands — ^what 
an  incursion  lias  the  ocean  made  upon  it  ? 
See  this  vast  Zuyder  Zee,  at  once  the  tro- 
phj  and  the  consequence  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  ocean.  This  accession  to  the  do- 
mains of  Neptune  has  been  gained  since 
the  historical  era.  Every  where  along  the 
coast  we  find  the  indubitable  vestiges  of 
territory  once  deposited  by  the  Rhine,  but 
swept  away  in  its  turn  duriug  the  latter 
ages  of  the  world,  by  the  ravages  of  the 
ocean." 

Your  theory  is  un  pen  incroyable.     Does 
nature  do  and  undo  after  the  fashion  you 
describe  ?  If  the  Rhine,  as  you  say,  was  for- 
merly victorious,  how  does  it  happen  that 
the  ocean  has  now  assumed  the  mastery  ? 
Does  Neptune  grow  more  vigorous  with  age  ? 
"Jbii/  celas^explique" replied  the  French- 
man.    "  JRegardez  encore  unefois  la  carte. 
You  know   the  pa^   de  Calais^    and   the 
white    cliffs    of  England    opposite   similar 
white  cliffs,  which  there  form  the  coast  of 
France.     Those  cliffs  are   evidently  parts 
of  the   same  stratum   or  series  of  strata. 
The    land   that   once   lay   between   those 
cliffs  has  been  swept  away ;  c^est  clair  fa* 
Well,  see  what  was  the   condition  of   the 
Rhine,  before  the  ocean  succeeded  in  re- 
moving the  dry  land,  which  once  connected 
England  with  the  continent.     There  were 
then  none   of  those  raging  waves  rolling 
up  the  channel  from  the  Atlantic,  and  ex- 
pending their  fury  as  they  now  do  upon 
these  fated  coasts.     They  then  broke  upon 
the  isthmus>  which  has  by  degrees  yielded 
to  their  violence  and  now  has  disappeared. 
The   Rhine  used  then  to  deposit  its  delta 
tranqwUement  at  the  extremity  of  an  elon- 
gated   Mediterranean.      It   was   protected 
from  the  ravages  of  stormy  seas  and  tidal 
currents.    The  river,  charged  with  sediment, 
annually  spread  itself  over  its  vast  delta,  and 
then  slowly  subsiding,  left  each  year  a  new 
stratum  of  alluvial  soil  upon  the  surface. 
Year  after  year,  its  delta  grew  in  elevation 
and  extent.     But  since  the  straits  of  Dover 
were     formed    things   are   altered^      The 
ocean  sweeps  away  all  that  sediment  as  fast 
as  it  is  deposited,  and  headlong  distributes 
it  far  and  wide  through  deep  recesses.    Nay 
more ;  ever  since  we  have  any  historical 
accounts   of  the   country,   the  ocean  has 
been   at  intervals  sweeping  away  portions 
of  the  coast,  x)ver whelming  fields,  villages, 
towns,    spreading    death    and   devastation 
amongst    the    inhabitants.       During     the 
thirteenth  century,  vast  tract»  of  inhabited 
country,  where  now  the  Zuyder  Zee  existsb 


were  by  suocessive  incursions  of  the  ocean 
permanently  overwhelmed.  Haarlem,  the 
Hague,  and  all  the  towns  that  skirt  the 
coast,  feel  every  year  that  the  ocean  is  ap- 
proaching. Villages,  or  parts  of  villages 
disappear  every  century.  South-west  from 
Rotterdam,  not  a  century  has  past  within  the 
historical  period,  without  dreadful  incursions 
of  the  sea.  Every  now  and  then  some  in- 
habited district  is  finally  submerged.  Isle 
cT  Oriesant  exists  no  more.  Walcheren,  Beve- 
land,  have  all  lost  great  portions  of  territory. 
To  what  extent  the  ocean  will  continue  its 
ravages  unchecked,  'tis  impossible  to  say, 
but  as  for  these  low-lying  plains  with  their 
windmills  and  their  pumps;  ha,  ha,  ha! 
I  pity  them,  but  they  are  doomed."     And 

Mens.  G ,  seemed   at  least  as   much 

pleased  with  his  theory  as  sorry  for  their 
fate. 

We  looked  round  for  a  moment  in  silence, 
but  he  did  not  leave  us  long  to  meditate — 
he  was  beginning  again.  One  of  the  oma- 
dhauns  of  London,  had  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  resolved  not  to  believe  a  word 
of  it.  He  did  not  understand  French,  the 
other  interpreted —  '<  Jutland,"  said  Mons. 

G ,  **is  now  a  peninsula  as  England  once 

was,  but  the  ocean  will  at  last  wash  away 
the  strip  of  land  which  joins  it  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  reach  the  Baltic."  This  was  done 
into  English.  "  Then  I  suppose,"  said  the 
omadhautiy  and  his  paws  seemed  to  grope 
their  way  deeper  into  his  pockets, — ^Hhen 
I  suppose  '  there's  something  rotten  in  the 
state  of  Denmark,'  he,  he,  he  1" 

We  descended.  I  love  not  the  confi- 
dent tone  of  Mons.    G ,   'tis  not  the 

chastened  tone  of  true  philosophy. 
•  •  •  • 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived  at  Arnheim ; 
P got  out  of  the  coach. 

"  Pardonnez  moi,"  retorted  the  Prussian, 
arranging  his  mustache  with  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  *^  had  we  not  arrived,  the  battle 
was  lost,  you  must  have  retreated,  que 
die  je"  added  he,  "  rScuhr  I  plutot  se 
sauver^ 

"  Ecoutez^^  I  exclaimed,  growing  more 
obstinate,  the  harder  I  was  pressed,  *'  it  is 
true,  without  you  we  could  not  have  routed 
Napoleon,  but  the  object  of  the  Duke  was  to 
arrest  his  progress  to  Brussels,  to  keep  him  in 
check ;  every  indecisive  hour  was  destruction 
to  him ;  our  efforts  on  that  day  would  have 
been  sufiicient  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
him  in  check,  and  disconnecting  his  plan 
of  operation  ;  even  if  you  had  not  arrived, 
our  success  would  have  been  indeci^ve,  but 
still  it  was  auccess." 
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<<  You  would  hare  fled  like  harei,**  said  he. 

"  Not  an  inch — we  were  actually  advanc- 
ing before  you  came  up." 

*^  Bah  V  said  he,  growing  almost  rude  in 
his  turn,  *  *  you  never  could  have  stood  the 
shock  of  the  reserve.  The  reserve,  almost 
the  whole  of  it,  the  flower  of  the  French 
army  were  detached  to  Planchenois  to  op- 
pose ti#.  That  diversion  saved  you.  Think 
you,  that  broken,  almost,  if  not  quite  de- 
feated, you  could  have  withstood  the  shock 
of  that  reserve,  when  led  at  the  last  moment 
to  the  attack?  You  must  have  fled  like 
sheep." 

"  The  reserve,"  said  I,  "  what  mean 
you  ?  we  did  stand  the  shock.  The  Imperial 
guards  did  charge,  and  broken  and  dis- 
pirited, as  you  say  we  were,  we  stood  the 
shock.  The  Imperial  guard  was  routed  and 
repulsed." 

*<  The  remnant  of  them — it  was  but  the 
mere  remnant  of  them  that  charged  at 
Waterloo.  Sixteen  battalions  of  the  guard 
were  detached  to  meet  us  at  Planchenois  ; 
'twas  there  the  battle  was  fought. — .Ty  etais 
moijje  ie  iaisJ* 

**  Oh  I  sixteen  battalions.  You  call  it 
the  remnant  of  the  guard  that  charged  at 
Waterloo.  It  was  the  flower  of  the  French 
army,  and  led  by  Ney.  They  knew  not 
what  was  defeat,  until  they  met  our  troops. 
Though  led  by  Ney  they  were  repulsed — 
we  pursued — you  joined  in  the  pursuit ; 
'twas  we  that  bore  the  brunt." 

"  *Twas  100  that  won  the  battle,"  persisted 
the  Prussian. 

Crack  !  crack  I  crack  !  went  the 
postiHion's  whip.  We  were  now  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  and  the  Diligence 
was  getting  along  merrily. — Crack  !  crack  ! 
crack ! 

**  How  long,"  said  the  Prussian,  turning 
to  our  only  travelling  companion,  <*  shall  we 
be  in  getting  to  Zutphen." 

**  Zutphenf"  exclaimed  I,  **  we  are  not 
going  to  Zutphen,  but  Nimucguen.'* 

*'  Stop  I  stop  !"  roared  the  Prussian, 
"  stop,  postillion,  stop !" 

We  stood  still. 

*^  We  are  going  to  Zutphen,"  said  he, 
^<  are  we  not  ?"  then  looking  round,  "  to 
be  sure,"  said  he,  **  we  are  on  the  road  to 
Zutphen  ;  go  on,  all's  right." 

•<  Stop !  stop  r  I  roared  in  my  turn,  «*  Are 
we  not  going  to  Nimueguen.  What  do 
you  mean  by  taking  me  to  Zutphen  ?" 

*'  This  is  the  Zutphen  coach  ;  if  you  in- 
tended to  go  to  Nimueguen,  -  you  should 
have  changed  into  the  other  coach,  whilst 
we  stopped  just  now  at  Amheim •" 


"What  the  devil  shall  I  do?    P ! 

Where  is  P ?"  I  had  forgotten  P 

and  everything  else,  whilst  carrying  on  the 
war  with  the  Prussian.  He  was  not  in  the 
coupee  nor  anywhere. 

'<  Is  my  luggage  here?" 

«  We  know  nothing  of  it."* 

**  Let  me  out — ^where  is  the  baggage  ?* 
Mine  was  no  where.  I  scampered  back  to- 
wards  Arnheim,  as  fast  as  I  was  able — 
ruminated  as  I  ran — **  I  shall  be  too  late 
for  the  Nimueguen  coach  ;  pooh — ^left  in 
the  lurch  altogether  ;  pooh — I  was  a  fool 
not  to  go  on  to  Zutphen;  pooh — lug- 
gage, pshaw."  By  this  time  I  was  out  of 
breath. 

'*  Oh,  the  devil !"  I  exclaimed,  stoppinj^ 
short,  **  I  have  left  my  umbrella,  and 
great  coat,  and  hat,  in  the  Zutphen 
coach. 

I  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
and  felt  like  a  man  forsaken  by  all  the 
world. 

**  Well,'*  said  I,  pulling  on  my  philosophy, 
like  a  garment,  and  s^ffing  my  hands  into 
my  pockets  to  steady  my  stoicism — "Male- 
diction upon  malediction !"  there  was  a  hole  in 
my  right  hand  pocket  and  I  hadn't  a  stiver 
left. 

When  a  man's  fortune  has  been  so  pulled 
awry,  that  he  has  nothing  in  one  pocket 
and  a  hole  in  the  other,  there  occurs  a  crisis. 
His  good  and  evil  genius  are  at  tbetu;^: — foot 
to  foot,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder.  He  either 
goes  down  irrecoverably  into  the  mire,  and  is 
dc filed,  or  is  lifted  up,  and  fortune  relaxes 
her  frowns.  His  good  genius  sews  up  the 
aperture,  and  sends  him  once  more  into  the 
world,  whitewashed  and  smiling. 

O  bounteous  oscillation  of  all  lunary  and 
sublunary  things.  All  things  in  nature 
have  a  period  of  revolution— a  cycle  of 
change — phases  that  fill  with  hope,  and 
need  never  blacken  to  despair.  "  Sweet 
Moon,"  said  the  Earth  to  her  one  day, 
"  why  dost  thou  grow  every  now  and  then 
so  black  in  the  face?  Why  dost  thou  not 
always  shine  bright,  and  glad  me  with  the 
light  of  thy  countenance  ?" 

"  Most  venerable  spouse,"  said  Luna, 
"  thou  would  St  grow  tired  of  me,  were  I 
always  dressed  in  smiles.  Thou  wouldst 
care  as  little  about  me  as  if  I  were  always 
dark  and  sulky,  plodding  my  unseen  way 
beside  thee." 

"  Nay,  then,  of  a  truth,"  returned  the 
Earth,  **  there  is  no  moment  I  so  love  to 
gaze  on  thee,  as  when  the  first  rays  glance 
brightly  off  thy  cheek.  Thou  art  a  new 
moon  to  me  theoy  and  thou  seemest  once 
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more  like  a  fresh  bride.  Then  I  watch  thee 
as  thou  grrowest  brighter  and  brighter  to  the 
fuIJ,  and  whilst  thou  art  waning,  I  seem  to 
be  bidding  thee  farewell,  farewell !  until 
thou  art  gone." 

**  Truly,"  said  old  Mars,  (who  was  just 
then  in  conjunction,)  in  a  frostbitten  old 
bachelor  tone,  *'  I  never  knew  till  now, 
why  it  was  that  you  and  the  moon  were  such 
a  constant  couple,  always  waltzing  along 
togetlier  through  the  sky.  I  wish  I  had  a 
moon  ;  here  I  am  condemned  to  be  an  old 
bachelor  all  my  days ;  banished  to  these 
frozen  regions  just  for  kissing  Venus  once, 
soon  after  we  were  created.  The  hussy!  I 
see  ber  pirouetting  there  afar  off,  and  glan- 


cing a  warm  smile  at  me  new  and  then ;  'tis 
then  that  I  live,  I  think ." 

All  this  time  my  good  and  evil  genius 
were  at  strife. 

I  had  pulled  my  pocket  inside  out,  and 
was  tryipg  how  many  fingers  would  go 
through  the  hole,  when  an  old  gentleman 
came  up,  in  an  antiquated  looking  vehicle, 
that  seemed  as  if  it  were  a  gig  made  for 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  had  met  the  Zutphen 
coach,  and  brought  me  my  cloak,  umbrella, 
and  hat.  He  signed  to  me  to  climb  up 
beside  him,  and  that  he  would  take  me 
back  to  Amheim. 

My  evil  genius  had  got  a  kick  in  the 
shins,  and  was  lame  for  a  fortnight. 
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PASSING  PLEASURES. 

Oh,  bright  but  passing  pleasures ! 
Why  must  ye  fly  when  dearest  hopes  arise. 
And  the  glad  spirit,  smiling  o'er  its  treasures, 
Dreams  not  of  sighs  ? 

Are  there  no  clouds  that  lour-:- 
Ever  portentous  in  life's  chequered  sky  ; 
That  ye,  like  starbeams  in  the  morning  hour, 
Must  wane  and  die  ? 

Are  there  not  sorrows  clinging 
Ever  around  each  mortal  pilgrim's  heart. 
That  ye,  like  blossoms  in  his  pathway  springing. 
So  soon  depart  ? 

Fair  wreaths  of  fancy's  weaving, 
And  mirth's  bright  garlands,  beautifully  gay. 
And  myrtle  chains  of  love,  ye  all  are  leaving-^ 
Oh  stay  ! — ^still,  stay  ! 

Ye,  with  your  hues  elysian, 
Fade  from  the  lyrist's  harp,  and  his  low  song 
Bniathes  no  more  of  ye — on  his  mind's  dim  vision 
Dull  shadows  throng. 

Quenched  are  his  spirits,  sparkling 
Gloriously  pure,  aud  gushing  wildly  up  ; 
While  cold  and  bitter  drops  of  grief  are  darkling 
O'er  life's  full  cup. 

We  linger  o'er  ye  mourning — 
Pleasures  !  which  shed  a  halo  o'er  our  lot, 
For  hope  may  promise  ne'er  of  your  returning  ; 
Then  leave  us  not ! 

Oh !  leave  us  not  repining ; 
"  Man's  is  a  mournful  heritage  below»" 
And  ye  come  welcomed — cheering  him,  and  shining 
O'er  all  his  woe. 

Ye,  round  the  bosom  wreathing ;' 
What  were  existence  if  ye  all  decay  ? 
Ye,  with  your  perfumed  essence  richly  breathing, 
Oh  stay  ! — still,  stay ! 
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TBAII8ACTXOH8   OF   THE   BOYAIi   IBI8H    ACADEMY. 


In  looking  over  the  volumes  of  the  "  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Irish  Academj',"  we 
have  always  felt  a  lively  curiosity  to  learn, 
whether  in  science  as  in  politics,  the  pros- 
trate condition  of  our  country  had  become 
a  proverb  amongst  nations ;  to  ascertain, 
whether,  as  Irishmen,  we  could  demand  for 
our  native  land  any  place  on  the  map  of 
scientific   Europe.      The    questions — Has 
the  beneficent  influence  of  advancing  know- 
ledge, which  has«conducted  other  countries 
to  prosperity  in  manufactures,   to  the  in- 
vention of  new  arts  and  tl^e  discovery  of  new 
principles  in  science,  been  felt  also  amongst 
us?  Where  are  the  proofs  of  such  influence  ? 
—have  often  presented  themselves  to  our 
minds,  and  we  must  confess  that  up  to  a 
period  very  recent,  there  did  not  exist  ma- 
terials  for  a  satisfactory   answer  to  them. 
They  have,  however,  gradually  collected  ; 
and  in  the  present  article  we  purpose  to 
survey  in  a  brief,  but,  we  trust,  intelligible 
manner,  the  foundation  on  which  the  scien- 
tific character  of  our   country   at   present 
stands.     We  will  not  judge  of  our  position 
by  external  signs ;  neither  by  the  number 
of  our  scientific   societies,    nur    the    fre- 
quency  and    brilliancy   of  their    evening 
meetings  ;  the  publication   of  journals,  nor 
the  reputation  of  the  lectures  in  our  uni- 
versity, or  in  our  schools  of  medicine  ;  but 
we  wiU  seek  to  ascertain,  how  much  sound 
life  there  is  in  all  this  show  of  activity — 
we  will  ask,  what  great  steps  in  practical 
or  theoretical  science  can  we  lay  claim  to 
having  made  ?  what  is  there  in  the  trans- 
actions of  our  learned  bodies,  which  can 
give  to  posteiity  or  to  foreigners,  a  scientific 
history   for   our  country?     In   the   rapid 
progress  of  intellectual  activity  which  now 
pervades  every  branch  of  science,  has  there 
been  any  epoch  formed  by  the  labours  of 
an  Irishman,  encouraged  in   his  reverses, 
and  rewarded  in  his  success,  by  the  sanction 
of  an  Irish  institution  ? 

For  the  materials  for  our  object,  we  may 
confine  ourselves  to  the  "  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy."  Our  other 
institutions,  although  excellent  in  their 
way,  and  most  beneficial  in  diffusing 
amongst  the  mass  of  society,  popular  scien- 
tific knowledge,  are  neither  fitted  nor 
intended  for  carrying  out  and  publishing 
researches  of  discovery.  These  all  go  to 
the  Academy,  and  it  is  consequently  to 


that  body  we  must  look  to   see  how   we 
stand  in  science.  .     , 

At  all  periods  in  the  history  of  the  British 
empire,  wo  can  trace  an  occasional  Insh 
name  eminent  in  science  ;  but  it  was  not  as 
Irish,  or  in  Ireland,  that  their  glory  rose. 
Thus  Boyle,  the  restorer  in  England  of  ac- 
curate experimental  science,  lormed  his 
Invisible  College,  the  origin  of  the  Royal 
Society,  not  in  Dublin  but  in  London.  Dis-^ 
turbed  in  his  philosophical  pursuits  by  the 
wars  of  king  and  parliament,  he  alternated 
between  London  and  Oxford ;  b;ut  the 
thought  of  visiting  his  native  land,  and  of 
endeavouring  to  iorm  a  taste  for  sti^ntiHc 
pursuits  at  home,  did  not  occur  to  him.  In 
fact,  in  a  country  distracted  by  unceasing 
social  discord,  a  prey  to  every  source  of  dis- 
quiet and  anxiety  for  life  and  fortune,  the 
desire  for  advancing  science  could  not  irise  j 
the  calmness  of  mind  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  philosophic  truth  could 
not  easily  be  produced.  Hence,  has  Ire- 
land no  scientiiic  history  which  dales  before 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  At  that 
period,  the  great  impulse  which  national 
feeling  had  given  to  politics,  reacted  upon 
science  and  upon  literature,  and  the  same 
epoch  in  which  the  names  of  Charlemont 
and  Grattan  shone,  as  the  successful  asser- 
tors  of  their  country's  political  and  social 
rights,  will  be  in  science  also  known,  as  that 
•in  which,  by  the  co-operation  of  fharle- 
mont,  of  Kirwan,  of  Young,  and  Usher,  the 
Academy  of  sciences,  of  literature  and  anti- 
quities, of  Ireland  was  founded,  ^ts  career 
was  brilliant  from  the  commencement ; 
almost  every  year  there  appeared  a  volume 
of  transactions  enriched  by  papers  equal  in 
interest  to  those  of  almost  any  other  scien- 
tific institution.  Under  the  presidency  of 
names  so  illustrious  in  science  and  literature 
as  Charlemont,  Kirwan,  and  Brinkley,  it 
was  every  day  acquiring  fresh  trophies  of 
success ;  when  suddenly,  a  blight  fell  upon 
its  fairest  efforts,  and  the  apathy,  which  un- 
happily involved  everything  which  had  the 
name  of  Irish,  extending  itself  to  science, 
the  Academy  would  have  been,  but  for  the 
astronomical  researches  of  the  illustrious 
Brinkley,  absolutely  inert.  This  period  of 
indolence  we  consider  to  have  occupied  from 
the  year  1803  to  1828,  when  Hamilton 
came  forward ;  to  him  was  soon  joined  Lloj^d 
and  a  host  of  others.    A  new  activity  dis- 
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plajed  itself  in  every  branch  of  literature 
and  science;  and  from  meeting  once  a 
manth,  and  having  nothing  to  do  when  they 
met,  the  Academy  now  meets  every 
fortaig;ht,  and  always  with  a  press  of  busi- 
ness^. A  yearly  volume  of  thick  quarto 
transactions  gives  the  results  of  this  new  life 
to  Ireland  i  and  ^e  may  fairly  hope,  that 
this  .second  active  period  of  our  national 
Academvy  may  be  as  much  superior  to  the 
first  in  durability,  as  It  has  already  shown 
itseljr  to  be  in  the  importance  and  brilliancy 
of  the  works  it  has  produced. 

It    gives   us  pleasure  to  know,  that  for 
tliist  great  advance  in  active  cultivation  of 
science,  we  are  not  indebted  to  men,  who 
coming   from   another    land    amongst   us, 
miglit  be  supposed   to  be  eminent,  not  as 
IrisUijj  but   in   sprite   of  being  in   Ireland. 
True,  Brinkley  was  not  Irish ;  but  all  the 
n^eii  who  now  are  fast  gaining  European 
faoie  are  trish ;  all  their  works  are  to  be 
foundjn  our  Irish  "Transactions,"  except,  in- 
deed,  where,  as  in  the  case  of  Hamilton, 
oiie  paper  was  sent   to   London,  in  order 
that  the  lloyal  Society  might  have  the  ho- 
nour of  giving  him  for  it,  the  highest  ho- 
nour in  their  power  to  bestow,  the  Copley 
.  xnedaL     In  this  respect,  we  can  trace  a  cu- 
rious .  change,  indeed,    for  it    goes  much 
deeper ;  and  not  merely  are  our  politicians 
and  philosophers  willing  to  bo   known  as 
Irish,  but  the   dumb  beasts  themselves  re- 
echo back  th;s  patriotic  spirit,  and  declare 
themselves  Meri  Hibernici,  before  all  Eu- 
rope.    Not  merely  have  our  old  elk  and 
wolf  dog  substantiated  their  claims  to  be 
considered  purely   Irish,  (and,  indeed,  al- 
though we  nonour  the   national  feeling  of 
the  old  gentleman  who  proposed  that   the 
fine  skeleton  of  elk  in  toe  museum  of  the 
lloyal  Dublin  Society   should  be  painted 
green,  we   rejoice  that  his  suggestion   was 
not  acted  on  :)  but  Robert  Ball  has  proved, 
that  the  seal  of  our  coasts  is  truly  Irish, 
and  peculiar  to  our  country  ;  and  also,  that 
a  species  of  ox,  now  lost,  and  characterized 
by  a  lump  on  the  forehead',  and  a  remark- 
ably strong  skull,  had  once  been  a  denizen 
of  our  forests  cotemporary  with   the  elk. 
Mr.  Thompson  has  shown,  that  the  Irish 
hare  is  a  distinct  species,  with  much  shorter 
ears  and  much  more  lively  spirits  than  the 
English  animal.     Mr.   Patterson   and  Mr. 
l3all  have  also  shown,  that  the  waters  of  our 
coasts  are  tenanted  by  truly  Irish  cuttlefish ; 
which^   though  the  wide  ocean  is  open  for 
them  to  roam,  abide  by  their  native  place, 
and  have  no  desire  to  emigrate ;  and  finally, 
Mr.  Wilde  having  tumbled  into  the  half 


obliterated  remains  of  a  Milesian  Abattoir^ 
at  Dunshaughlin,  has  not  merely  found  old 
Irish  dogs  and  goats  in  plenty,  but  has  com- 
pletely satisfied  himself,  that  the  original  of 
the  real  short-horned  South  Devon  ox,  was 
a  native  of  this  country ;  and  that  we  now 
improve  the  breed  of  our  Irish  cattle  by 
importing  the  descendants  of  those  of  which 
our  ancestors  had  been  robbed. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  proceed  to  our 
immediate  object  in  this  article,  which  is 
to  give  such  an  account  of  the  recent  labours 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  as  may  enable 
our  readers  to  judge  of  the  dignity  and  ac- 
tivity of  that  body,  and  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  position  which  scientific  pursuits  and 
scientific  men  at  present  hold  in  Ireland. — 
The  subject  in  its  complete  form  would, 
however,  require  much  more  space  than  we 
could  at  all  allocate  to  it  at  present ;  and, 
consequently,  postponing  the  examination 
of  the  position  of  the  natural  and  medical 
sciences  to  a  future  Number,. we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  now  to  those  sciences,  classed 
by  the  Academy  itself,  as  the  mathematical 
and  physical  departments. 

Under  the  presidence  of  Kirwan,  chemis- 
try formed  an  important  portion  of  the  earlier 
labours  of  the  Academy,  but  subsequently 
it  attracted  much  less  notice;  the  "  Tran- 
sactions" of  the  Academy,  after  Kirwan's 
death,  from  1810  to  1837,  being  without  a 
single  chemical  paper,  except  a  trifling  con- 
tribution by  Dr.  Barker,  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry to  the  University  of  Dublin.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  however,  a  great  number 
of  chemical  papers  have  been  produced  by 
Drs.  Apjohn  and  Kane,  by  Professor  Davy, 
Mr.  Mallet,  and  Mr.  Knox,  the  subjects  of 
which  range  through  all  departments  of 
that  interesting  and  important  science,  and 
all  of  which  have  been  very  favourably  re- 
ceived by  foreign  chemists ;  but  as  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Apjohn  are  those  which  have 
been  crowned  by  the  Academy,  by  the 
presentation  of  the  Cunningham  medal,  we 
are  bound  to  consider  them  as  the  most 
worthy  of  detailed  description. 

There  is  no  subject  in  science  more 
popularly  interesting,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
more  hopelessly  complicated  in  its  nature, 
than  the  thousand  mutations  of  heat  and 
cold,  of  dryness  and  wet,  to  which  our 
atmosphere  is  subjected  ;  and  from  the  ab- 
sence of  exact  scientific  knowledge  of  its 
laws,  the  people  at  large  are  at  the  mercy 
of,  and  lend  credence  to  weather  prophets 
now,  precisely  as  in  a  former  age  astrono- 
mical predictions  preceded  the  discovery  of 
the  laws  of  the  solar  system.    Hence,  every 
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man  of  science  is  anxious  to  obtain  some 
steady  foundation  for  meteorological  theory; 
and  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  heat, 
of  winds,    of  rain,  of  pressure,  in  various 
countries,  alone  can   lead  to  any  general 
principles  upon  the  subject.     Among  these, 
a  most  important  problem  if,  to  devise  a 
means  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  water 
in  the  air  at   any  given  moment.     Very 
many  instruments  were  invented  for  this 
purpose,  but  of  these,  although  all  were  ele- 
gant and  useful,  none   but  one   could  be 
considered  strictly  philosophical,  and  really 
true  in  action.     This  was  the  moist  bulb 
hygrometer,  the  nature  of  which  may  briefly 
be  explained.     When  water  evaporates,  it 
absorbs,  and  conceals  a  quantity  of  heat, 
and  hence  produces  cold.     If  the  air  be 
quite  wet  before,  water  cannot  evaporate ; 
if  the  air  be  quite  dry,  water  can  evaporate 
most  rapidly,  and  the  greatest  cold  will  be 
produced ;  in  all  intermediate  states  there 
will  be  an  intermediate  depression  of  tem- 
perature.    Now,  if  two  thermometers  be 
taken,  one  with  its  bulb  quite  dry,  the  bulb 
of  the  second,  however,  covered  with  mois- 
tened cotton,  this  latter  will  always  indi- 
cate a  lower  temperature  than  the  former, 
when  the  two  are  in  air  not  previously  sa- 
turated with  watery  vapour.     There  must 
be,  therefore,  a  relation  between  the  state 
of  dryness  of  the  air  and  the  difference  of 
temperature  of  the  two  thermometers,  but 
the  exact  relation  was  by  no  means  easy  to 
find  out.     Several  imperfect  rules  had  been 
given,  when  the  British  Association  recom- 
mended scientific  men  to  seek  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  exact  law.     This  Dr.  Apjohn 
did,  and  with   complete  success;  in  two 
memoirs  published  by  the  Academy,  he  gave 
a  complete  theory  of  the  instrument,  with 
rules  for  its  use ;  and,  testing  his  theory 
by  a  vast  number  of  observations,  he  proved 
its  complete  accordance  with  experiment. 
About  tne  same  time,  in  England,  an  ano- 
nymous   writer  (we   believe,    Sir    James 
Ivory,)  published,  likewise,  the  same  views ; 
but  if  not  absolute  precedence,  at  least  per- 
fect independence  of  discovery  belonged  to 
Dr.  Apjohn. 

Another  step,  however,  was  made  by 
Dr.  Apjohn,  in  the  same  train  of  jesearch> 
and  to  which,  we  believe,  the  scientific 
world  attached  still  more  value.  The  water 
in  absorbing  heat  must  cool  the  air,  or  gas, 
around  it — the  air  loses  the  heat  which  the 
water  seizes  on.  This  principle  was  seen 
by  Dr.  Apjohn  to  involve  the  solution  of  a 
problem,  long  contested  among  chemists, 
the  specific  heat  of  the  gases.     Thus,  if  we 


take  a  gallon  of  hydrogen,  of  oxygen,    of 
coal  gas,  &c.,  and  cool  all  from  the  boiling 
to  the  freezing  points  of  water,  do  all  these 
gases  give  out  the  same  quantity  of  h&t, 
or  if  not,  how  much  does  each  give  out  ? 
The  great  difficulty  in  the  solution  of   this 
question   was,  the  very  small  quantity   of 
heat  which  any  gas  gives   out  in   cooling'  ; 
and  hence,  although  the  most  eminent  men 
in  science,  from  time  to  time,  with  varied 
methods, attempted  to  decide  it,  all  obtained 
different  and  inconsistent  results.     But  by 
inverting   the  problem  of  the   moist  bulb 
hygrometer,   the   problem  of  the   specific 
heats  of  the  gases  had  its  proper  means  of 
solution  at  once  given.     It  is  evident,  that 
when  air  or  gas  cools  the  thermometer  by 
evaporation,  the  degree  of  cooling  will  be 
dependent,    generally     speaking,    on     the 
power  of  the   gas  to  give  out  beat,  and, 
consequently,    on  its    capacity  for    heat. 
Hence,  if  a  thermometer,  with   its  bulb 
moistened,  be  cooled  by  a  stream  of  a  va- 
riety of  gases,  the   cold  produced  by  each 
gas  is  connected  with  its  specific  heat  by  a 
relation,  which,   in   the   case  of  common 
air,  was  that  invented  by  Dr.  Apjohn,  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  moist 
bulb  hygrometer.  Dr.  Apjohn,  accordingly, 
made  a  great  number  of  experiments,  to 
test  the  cooling  powers  of  each  gas,  and 
arrived  at  results    so    satisfactory,   as   to 
justify  the  council  in  awarding  to  that  paper 
the  gold  medal  for  that  department. 

It  is  interesting  to  mention,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  rapidity  and  simultaneity  of 
scientific  investigation  at  the  present  day, 
that  another  eminent  academician.  Dr. 
Hudson,  had  commenced  the  study  of  this 
subject,  under  the  very  same  point  of  view  ; 
but  when  he  heard  of  Dr.  Apjohn's  more 
advanced  experiments,  he  gave  up  its  fur- 
ther prosecution  ;  and,  in  Rotterdam,  Mr. 
Suerman  had  commenced  a  similar  train  of 
research,  when  he  found  Dr.  Apjohn's  re- 
sults had  been  already  published. 

The  other  papers  by  this  accurate  che- 
mist, as  well  as  those  by  the  other  gentlemen 
mentioned,  we  will  pass  over,  excepting  that 
by  Professor  Davy,  on  a  new  gaseous  car- 
buret of  hydrogen.  This  we  will  notice, 
not  that  we  consider  the  discovery  of  any 
one  new  substance,  destitute  of  applications 
in  the  arts,  and  of  influence  on  theory,  as 
being  important,  but  as  giving,  from  the 
manner  of  its  discovery,  a  lesson  most 
worthy  of  being  attended  to  by  chemists. 
Many  of  the  most  distinguished  chemists, 
Liebig  for  instance,  had  observed,  that  the 
black  substancoi  which  sublimes  in  making 
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poUssiuiOy  gives  out^  when  immersed  in 
water,  a  peculiar  gas.  Intent  on  examining 
the  other  products,  they  had  neglected  this 
one ;  Liebig  said,  that  it  was  hydrogen  ; 
others  said  it  was  olefiant  gas ;  but  nobody 
analyzed  it  till  Edmund  Davy  got  it,  and 
then  it  turned  out  to  be  a  new  gas,  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  that  we '  have.  A 
chenist  should  let  nothing  pass,  without 
positive  examination ;  the  facts  best  worth 
knowing  are  those  most  difficult  at  first  to 
learn ;  amongst  a  thousand  surmises,  the 
truth,  generally  the  simplest,  is  always  the 
last  to  present  itself  to  the  mind. 

The  mathematical  researches  of  the  illus- 
trious president  of  the  Academy,  are  of  a 
nature,  such  as  to  render  any  attempt  at  a 
popular  account  of  their  tendencies  totally 
impossible,  and  indeed  unnecessary,  ^ome 
of  them  are  purely  abstract,  referring  to 
mathematics  as  a  science  by  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  application  to  the  discovery  of 
the  laws  of  nature ;  but,  in  the  majority  oC 
cases,  they  have  had  reference  to  the  de- 
velopment and  further  verification  of  the 
remarkable  views  at  present  generally 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  theory  of  light, 
and  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  de- 
scribe, in  this  department  his  success  has 
been  most  brilliant.  Amongst  the  purely 
mathematical  portion  of  his  investigations, 
there  is,  however,  one,  of  which  the  idea  is 
capable  of  being  popularly  understood ;  it  is, 
that  memoir  in  which  he  proposes  to  con- 
template algebra,  and  of  course  as  included 
in  algebra,  arithmetic,  as  being  to  time, 
what  geometry  is  to  space ;  and  to  consider, 
that  whilst  geometry  takes  cognizance  of 
relations  of  real  magnitude,  the  province  of 
algebra,  of  calculation  by  numbers  or  sym- 
bols, is  to  investigate  the  relations  of  effects, 
or  phenomena,  occurring  in  succession,  prior 
corresponding  to  less,  later  corresponding 
to  greater,  and  equality  in  amount,  in  time 
and  space,  being  equivalent  relations  to  each 
other.  The  development  of  this  exceed- 
ingly novel  and  ingenious  idea  leads  to  most 
curious  and  important  views  of  the  real 
meaning  of  mathematical  operations  and 
symbols ;  and,  we  believe,  the  memoir 
already  published,  although  pretty  large, 
forms  but  a  portion  of  the  results,  which 
the  president  of  the  Academy  considers  can 
be  arrived  at  by  its  guidance. 

In  no  respect  has  Ireland  taken  a  higher 
position  in  science,  than  in  the  late  advance 
towards  completing  the  theory  of  light.  In 
this  respect,  we  may  safely  challenge  Europe 
to  display  in  any  one  country,  three  names 
more  brilliantly  distinguished  than  those 


of  Lloyd,  Hamilton,  and  MacCullagh. 
Their  researches,  particularly  those  of  the 
two  latter,  we  consider  as  having  raised  the 
scientific  character  of  our  Academy  to  its 
highest  state  ;  and  it  is  to  their  energy,  and 
to  their  example,  that  we  are  disposed  to 
attribute  the  great  and  beneficial  impulse 
which  science  has  received  in  Dublin.  We 
will,  therefore,  pause  for  a  little  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  shall  prefix  to  the  description  of 
the  results,  an  account,  as  simple  as  the 
case  allows,  of  the  peculiar  state  of  that  de- 
partment of  philosophy. 

Newton,  possessed  by  the  glorious  all- 
penetrating  idea  which  had  led  to  the  law  of 
gravitation,  looked  upon  the  attraction  and 
repulsion  of  the  particles  of  matter  as  being 
the  key  to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  In 
his  theory  of  light,  he  considered  multitudes 
of  little  particles  to  emanate  from  a  lumi- 
nous body,  and  striking  upon  the  eye  to  give 
the  sensation  of  light.  When  one  of  these 
particles  impinges  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  or 
a  surface  of  water,  it  is  attracted  by  the 
particles  of  the  water  or  glass,  and  bent  from 
its  previous  course ;  it  is  refracted.  Thus, 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  refraction  of  light 
are  reduced  to  a  case  of  attractive  force, 
acting  at  excessively  small  distances,  and  a 
partial  similarity  between  the  motion  of  light 
and  the  motion  of  the  cometary  bodies 
was  considered  to  be  found.  Even  at  the 
period  when  this  theory  of  Newton  was 
proposed,  and  met,  in  England,  with  uni- 
versal assent,  facts  had  been  discovered,  to 
the  explanation  of  which  it  was  unfit ;  and 
another  theory,  more  general  and  more  ac- 
curate, had  been  proposed.  The  great 
authority  of  Newton,  however,  exercised  a 
fatal  intluence. — The  facts  were  disbelieved, 
because  his  theory  did  not  agree  with  them ; 
the  rival  theory*  was  not  listened  to,  for 
Newton  was  ranged  against  it.  For  upwards 
of  a  century,  the  views  of  Newton  reigned 
unquestioned  over  all  minds,  until  Young 
and  WoUaston,  repeating  the  experiments 
of  Huyghens,  verified  his  results,  and  found 
that  his  theory  alone  could  give  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  them.  To  that  theory 
then  philosophers  began  to  recur,  new  classes 
of  phenomena  were  discovered,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  others  were  resumed  with 
greater  care.  Each  brought  its  testimony 
to  the  weakness  and  fallacy  of  Newton's 
views,  and  each  was  found  to  follow,  not 
merely  easily,  but  even  necessarily  from  the 
progressive  development  of  the  theory  of 
Huygheus. 

If  the  hand  be  plunged,  or  a  stone 
dropped  into    water,  a   quantity    of  the 
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water  will,  for  an  instant,  be  forced  up, 
round  the  stone  or  the  hand,  but  instantly 
falling  down  to  regain  its  level,  it  will,  by 
the  velocity  it  acquires,  be  carried  nearly 
as  far  below  the  surface,  and  will)  conse- 
quently, force  up  the  water  all  round,  in 
order  to  make  room.  This  elevated  por- 
tion will,  in  its  turn  fall  down'and  press  up  a 
new  portion,  and  hence  there  will  be  an 
alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the  portions 
of  water,  forming  waves,  the  same  portion 
of  water  moving  only  up  and  down ;  but 
the  wave  passing  along  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  a  circle,  from  the  place  where  the 
stone  or  the  hand  had  been  immersed. 
The  same  effect  may  be  observed  in  the 
serpentine  waving  of  a  long  ribband  or 
rope,  each  small  portion  of  rope  moving 
crossways,  but  for  a  little  •  distance,  whilst 
the  wave-form  proceeds  leugthways  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other.  In  water,  and 
in  any  wire  or  cord  which  we  throw  into 
waves,  the  particles  are  embarrassed  by 
their  mutual  connexions,  and  hence  not 
being  completely  free  to  move,  after  a  little 
time  the  waves  are  brought  to  rest. 
If,  however,  the  particles  were  completely 
free  from  that  sort  of  adhesion,  they  would, 
whpn  once  disturbed,  continue  vibrating 
for  an  indefinitely  long  period,  Now,  in 
the  theory  of  light  proposed  by  Huyghens, 
the  whole  universe  is  supposed  to  be  filled  by 
a  fluid,  immensely  more  attenuated  than 
pommon  air  ;  the  particles  of  this  fluid  arc 
thrown  into  waves  by  a  luminous  body, 
as  water  is  by  agitation  with  the  hand,  and 
these  waves  moving  with  immense  velocity, 
and  acting  upon  the  eye,  produce  the  sen- 
sation of  Kght.  On  this  hypothesis,  the 
ordinary  refraction  and  reflection  of  light  is 
easily  deducible  :  but  its  peculiar  power 
was  shown  in  the  more  qpmplex  instances. 
If,  in  place  of  the  cord  before-mentioned, 
an  iron  or  brass  wire  be  taken  and  made  to 
vibrate,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  vibration 
of  the  wireVill  be  more  rapid.  If  waves 
be  formed  on  the  surface  of  quicksilver, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  more  rapidly 
transmitted  than  those  of  water  ;  and  hence, 
if  there  be  any  substance  which  is  complex 
in  structure,  and  that  it  be  made  to  vibrate, 
there  will  be  formed  complex  waves,  some 
belonging  to  the  more  elastic,  and  others 
to  the  less  elastic  texture  ;  thus,  a  plate  of 
wood  when  struck,  gives  a  different  sound, 
as  the  blow  is  jgiven,  with  or  across  the 
grsun  ;  and  a  metal  pipe  gives,  by  a  blow 
at  one  end,  two  sounds  audible  at  the  other, 
one  transmitted  more  rapidly  through  the 
iroDi  the  other  more  slowly  through  the  air* 


Nqw  this  complexity  of  internal  ^ruc* 
ture  is  characteristic  of  most  crystalized 
bodies.  In  some,  as  in  alum  and  cooiixkon 
salt,  as  well  as  in  artificial  bodies,  like  glns^ 
the  structure  is  uniform,  and  no  matter 
where  a  ray  of  light  fklls,  the  effect  is  •  the 
same.  But  in  Iceland  spar,  and  in  most 
crystals,  the  effect  is  very  different,  fn  ft, 
the  internal  structure  is  such,  that  the  waves 
of  light  can  pass  more  easily  in  one  direc- 
tion than  in  another;  there  arise  conse- 
quently two  sets  of  waves,  one  in  advance 
of  the  other,  like  the  two  sounds  lu  the 
metal  pipe,  and  for  one  ray  of  light  which 
passes  into  such  a  crystal,  two  perfectly  dis- 
tinct rays  are  found  to  pass  out  of  it* 
Hence,  through  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar 
we  see  all  objects  double,  except  in  one  di* 
rection,  the  axis,  as  it  is  termed,  in  which 
the  two  sets  of  waves  coincide,  the  strtic- 
ture  being  there  uniform  and  the  image  be- 
coming single. 

The  fact  of  simple  refraction  was  recog- 
nized by  Ptolemy,  in  the  second  century,  and 
its  law  assigned  by  Snell  in  1621.  In  1660 
also,  Bartholin  us  discovered  the  double  re* 
fraction  of  Iceland  spar;  and  in  1690  its 
precise  laws  were  assigned  by  Huyghens. 
But  still  more  remarkable  phenomena  re- 
mained to  be  discovered. 

In  Iceland  spar,  one  ray  is  refracted  pre- 
cisely as  if  the  substance  had  no  peculiar 
structure ;  it  is  termed  the  ordinary,  and  the 
other  the  extraordinary  ray.  In  many  mi- 
nerals, however,  the  structure  becomes  still 
more  complex,  and  in  place  of  there  being 
two  directions  in  which  the  elasticity  is  dif- 
ferent, there  are  three.  Then,  also,  the 
systems  of  waves  assume  a  figure  almost 
impossible  to  express  in  words.  In  two  di- 
rections the  waves  coincide,  and  an  object 
seen  in  these  directions  appears  single; 
hence  there  are  two  optic  axes;  but  in 
every  other  direction  tnere  is  a  double 
image,  and  the  refraction  of  both  niys  is 
found  to  be  extraordinary :  the  law  of 
Snell,  which  still  governs  one  ray  in  Ice- 
land spar,  being  totally  abandoned  here. 
The  study  of  the  figure  which  the  waves 
assume  in  these  biaxal  crystals  had  long 
formed  an  object  to  which  the  first  mathe- 
maticians of  Europe  had  devoted  their 
greatest  efforts ;  but  it  was  by  Sir  WilKam 
Hamilton,  that  their  form  was  in  its  most 
characteristic  peculiarity  demonstrated,  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  predictions  ever 
made  in  science  was  hazarded,  with  com- 
plete success. 

The  direction  in  which  a  ray  of  light  zs 
moving  is  expressed  by  a  line  perpendicular 
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to  a  nbiie  toucbing  tbe  front  of  the  wave 
whicn  constitutes  the  ray.  In  glass,  the 
wave  ^  ia:  simply  spherical^  and  the  plane 
touchi4;ig  >  the  wave  at  a  single  point,  the 
lajr  is  sioiply  refracted :  there  is  one  image. 
In  Iceland  spar»  the  wave  assumes  the  form 
of  ^  sphere^  cpmbvied  with  an  ellipsoid ; 
aixd.heDQe^the  planes  touching  both  sphere 
an4  elUpsoidi  each  in  one  point,  give  two 
refraQt^cl  rays,  and  hence  a  double  image. 
Ia  .the  still  iqoc^  complex  case  of  blaxal 
ciystdbsy  the  wave  surface  assumes  a 
'torax.  so  peculiar,  that  a  plane  in  certain 
plaqes  will  touch  it  not  in  a  point,  but  in  a 
Uttlecir.cle ;  and  hence,  a  ray  of  light  emer- 
ging, from  such  a  crystal^  would  torm  not  a 
singly  pv»  double  'image,  but  an  infinity  of 
imager  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  circle. 
Tl^e  simple  ray  would  produce  a  cone  of 
light-,^ 

^  .  This  was.  contrary  to  all  common-sense 
ideas,  opposed  to  all  the  forms  of  thinking, 
even    of  the  most  profound  and  abstract 
men  ^  but  still  it  followed  necessarily  from 
th^  theory  of  wavea^  it  was  deduced  by  rea- 
s<>pipg»  certainly  of  the  most  recondite  kind, 
but  ic^asooing  quite  unimpeachable.     If  the 
theory  of  waves  were  true,  the  result  would 
b|Q  verified  on  trifi],  and  if  a  result  so  unex- 
pected, so  paradoxical,  were  found  success- 
ful,  what  beautiful  evidence  of  soiAidness 
io  the  theory  would  it  have  supplied. 

In  a  paper  printed  in  the  17th  volume 
of  the  *•  Transactions,"  Professor  Lloyd 
4^9cribed  a  series  of  experiments  he  had 
made,  in.  order  to  test  by  experiment  this 
prophecy  of  theorv.  The  conical  refraction 
igrafB  immediately  found  to  be  real ;  but  here 
anpther  singular  result  occurred.  The 
Qp^e  pf  r^ys  was  found  not  to  be  of  the  size 
iijidicated  i\j  theory  \  its  angle  should  have 
heen  pnly  one-half  as  large :  on  examina- 
tion, however,  it  was  found  that  the  condi- 
tions pf  the  theory  had  not  been  completely 
fulfilled;  theory  required,  that  the  source  of 
ligh^  ahould  be  a  perfect  cone  ;  now,  in  the 
experiment,  the  source  of  light  was  not  well 
enough  defined;  however,  on  diminishing 
the  magnitude  of  the  aperture,  the  angle  of 
the  cone  was  found  progressively  to  dimi- 
nish,, ^nd  on  arriving  at  a  complete  fulfil- 
ipeqt  of  the  conditions  of  the  incident  light 
reqwved  by  tlieory,  the  condition  of  the 
coiiical  sheet  of  emergent  light  was  pre- 
cisely t^at  which  theory  had  foretold. 

We  have   no  hesitation  in  placing,  this 

discovery  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's,  and  its  veri- 

^cation  by  Professor  Lloyd,  in   the  very 

foremost  ranks  of  modern  optical  discovery. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  case  of  this 


unnatural  conical  refraction.'  We  have  seen 
that>  a  ray  linear  within  the  crystal  should, 
on  emergence,  expand  into  a  conical  sheet 
of  light.  Now  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
theory  foretold  another  form  of  conical  re- 
fraction, equally  extraordinary  in  its  nature, 
but  which,  notwithstanding  sreat  obstacles, 
Professor  Lloyd  succeeded  in  rendering 
visible  by  experiment.  If  a  cone  of  raya 
within  the  crystal  fall  on  the  internal  sur- 
face, it  is  refracted,  and  on  emergence, 
forms,  not  a  line,  a  single  ray,  such  as  might 
have  been  supposed,  but  a  hollow  cylfhder 
of  light,  producing  a  phenomenon  totally 
new  in  optics,  a  tube  of  light,  internally 
filled  by  darkness. 

The  wave  theory  of  light,  and  indeed  all 
questions  of  vibratory  motion,  are  made 
peculiarly  interesting,  and,  somewhat  start- 
ling, by  involving  a  principle,  that  of  inter- 
ference, the  introduction  of  which,  in  an 
obscure  form,  by  Hooke,  but  determinately 
by  Young,  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
important  step  in  science  since  that  of  uni- 
versal gravitation. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  as  the  surface 
of  water  is  alternately  elevated  and  de- 
pressed by  the  motion  of  a  wave,  if  it  be 
acted  upon  simultaneously  by  two  wave% 
which  arrive  from  different  directions,  one 
of  which  tends  to  elevate  and  the  other  to 
depress  the  surface,  the  motion  will  be 
equal  only  to  their  difference,  and  if  they 
were  separately  of  equal  height,  the  result 
would  be  a  perfectly  level  surface ;  the  two 
waves  would  then  have  interfered,  and  de- 
stroyed each  other's  influence.  If  the  two 
waves  were  both  in  the  elevated  state,  then 
there  would  be  a  double  elevation ;  if  both 
depressed,  a  double  depression ;  but  if  one 
be  elevated  and  the  other  depressed,  the 
elevated  water  falling  into  the  hollow  of  the 
second  wave  filh  it  up,  and  brings  all  to 
rest.  Any  person  walking  along  the  rail- 
way at  the  Kock,  and  watching  the  meeting 
of  the  waves  reflected  from  the  embank- 
ment, with  those  coming  directly  from  the 
sea,  will  in  a  few  minutes  see  many  instances 
of  what  we  have  described.  This  action 
affects  also  the  great  wave  which  constitutes 
the  tides.  The  tides  in  the  Irish  and 
English  channel-seas  are  produced  by  a 
combination  of  two  great  waves,  coming, 
one  from  the  south,  directly  from  the  At- 
lantic, the  other  from  the  north,  after  having 
swept  rapidly  by  the  American  coasts,  and 
then  having  wheeled  round  by  the  northern 
extremities  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  turning 
to  the  south  again.  Hence,  from  the  va- 
rious combinations  of  these  two  systems  of 
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waves,  arises  the  remarkable  diversity  be- 
tireen  the  tidal  hours  and  heights,  of  places 
on  the  same  coast  not  far  from  one  another. 
But,  in  the  eastern  seas,  other  cases  still 
more  marked  occur ;  at  many  places,  there 
is  but  one  tide  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  at  some  no  difference  of  tide  at  all :  in 
the  former,  the  tidal  waves  destroying  one 
anothihr  in  part ;  in  the  latter,  the  destruc- 
tion i>eing  complete* 

Now,  what  occurs  thus  on  a  large  scale 
with  water,  occurs  also  with  every  other 
kind  of  wave. '  The  waves  of  air  pro- 
duce sound  :  but  if  the  waves  strike  upon 
the  ear  in  the  opposite  forms,  or  phases,  as 
they  are  termed,  corresponding  to  the  ele- 
vated and  depres>ed  state  in  waves  of  water, 
then- have  we  lio  sound  ;  the  loudest  rattling 
peal  of  thunder  might  thus  by  another  poal 
be  quite  destroyed  ;  on  organ  pipes  the 
effect  is  constantly  audible,  producing,  with 
two  tubes  nearly  in  unison,  the  alternations 
of  redoubled  sound  and  silence,  termed  a 
beat.  '  With  light  it  is  also  true;  two  bril- 
liant lights  may  thus  make  darkness  ;  nay 
more^  but' for  excess,  of  light  no  darkness 
could  exist.  Thisre  could  be.  no  shadows. 
A  body  casts' a' shadow,  not  that  it  st'ops  the 
light, '  but  that  it  lets  too  much  pats;  one- 
half  of  that  which  passes  by  destroys  the 
other.  '  Recent '  investigations  have  ■  added 
another,  and  an  equally  important  branch  to 
this  principle  of  interference,  in  the  fact, 
that  heat  also  is  reducible  to  vibrations  of  a 
peculiar  medium.  The  waves  of  heat  de- 
stroy each  other  also,  and  thus  by  two  heat- 
ing sources  we  may  have  cold  produced. 

It  may  easily  be  inAagined,  with  what 
ardour,  in  all  countries,  men  of  science  en- 
tered upon  the  cultivation  of  a  field  so  rich 
in  treasure  as' this  principle  appeared  topro- 
mise :  it  was,  indeed,  the  touchstoqe  of  the 
theories  of  light.  Two  bullets  shot  at  the 
same  mark,  and  in  the  same  direction, '  can 
never  stop  each  other ;  but  the  mutual  de- 
struction of  two  waves  of  water  is  easily  un- 
derstood ;  hence,  all  experimental  proofs  of 
interference  were  opposed  to  Newton's 
views  of  luminous  molecules,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  were  but  consequences  of  the 
Huyghenian  theory,  and  the  best  evidence 
of  its  truth.  Amongst  all  the  experiments 
of  interference  which"  have  been  proposed* 
there  is  not-  one  which,  in  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  design,  can  equal  that  discovered 
by  Professor  Lloyd,  and  its  success  is  such, 
as  to  render  it,  of  all  others,  the  most 
adapted  to  popular  illustration.  In  order, 
however,  *  completely  to    understand    its 


nature,  a  few  more  observations  are    re- 
quired. 

The   fluid,  or  ether,  as  it  is  generally 
termed,   which,   when  vibrating,  produces 
light,  is  not  bound  to  vibrate  always  with 
waves  of  the  same   length.     In  fact*    it  is 
certain,  that  it  produces  waves  of  a  variety 
of  lengths,  and   upon  this  variety  depends 
the  diversity  of  colours,  pi'ecisely  as    the 
variety  of  Qotes  in  music  depends  on  the 
different  lengths  of  the  column  of  air  which 
forms  the  wave.     Thus,  red  light   has  the 
longest  wave,  and  violet  light  the  shortest  ; ' 
but  these  waves  are  excessively  small ;  there 
are   in   one    inch   39>00O   waves    of    red, 
50,000  of   yellow,   and   63,000  waves    of 
violet   light.     In   order   that   two   seta    of 
waves  may  interfere,   it  is  necessary  that 
th(»y  meet  in  opposite  phases,  and  if  they 
emanate  from  the  same  source,  one  must 
have  been  retarded  or  advanced  by  1 ,  3,  69 
or  any  other  odd  number  of  half  waves- 
In  the  variety  of  methods  of  effecting  this 
consists  the  diversity  of  forms  of  experi- 
ments  of  interference,    and    in    this    we 
believe    that   of    Professor   Lloyd    to    he 
superior  even  to  the  celebrated  experiment 
of  Fresnel, 

Let  us  suppose  two  rays  of  light  to  set 
out  from  a  luminous  point,  one  of  which 
proceeds  directly  to  the  eye,  whilst  the 
other,  passing  more  oblique]5s  strikes  upon 
a  plate  of  glass,  and,  being  reflected,  passes 
then  to  meet  the  former  in  the  eye.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  latter  ray  will  have  passed 
over  a  longer  course,  as  the  two  sides  of  « 
triangle  are  greater  than  the  third  ;  hence, 
if  the  difference  between  the  lengths  of  the 
paths  of  the  two  rays  be  2,  or  4,  or  6,  or 
any  even  number  of  half  waves,  they  will 
be  in  the  same  phases,  and  light  of  a  double 
brilliancy  will  be  produced  ;  but  if  the 
difference  be  1,  or  3,  or  5,  or  any  odd 
number,  they  all  interfere,  being  in  oppo- 
site phases,  and  hence  darkness  will  be 
produced.  Now,  in  actual  eJcperiment, 
there  is  not  one  ray,  but  several,  reflected, 
and  of  these  some  arrive  with  even  and  some 
with  odd  intervals  of  retardation,  and,  in 
the  eye,  in  placie  of  uoiform  brilliancy  or 
blackness,  th^re  are  alternate  bands  of 
black  and  red,  if  red  light  had  been  em- 
ployed ;  or  successive  bands  of  rainhow 
colours,  if  the  ordinary  compound  white 
light  had  been  used  ;  the  bands  being  in 
all  cases  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  re- 
flecting plate.  To  a  spectator,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  experiments  that  we 
know  of,  to  see  the  bands  changing  from 
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br^ht  to  dark,  from  red  to  yellov,  to  blue, 
{hrough  all '  the  varied  tints  which  gild  the 
firmament,  according  as  the  interference  in- 
terval is  changed  by  the  slightest  elevation 
or  depression  of  the  plate,  or   change   of 
position  of  the  source  of  light,  or  of  the 
eye ;  and  yet  to  know  that  every  colour  is 
subjected  to  its  law ;  that   in  these  inter- 
vals, almost  immeasurably  small,  we  can 
demonstrate  the  same  presiding  principle  of 
permanence  and  harmony,  which,  on  a  scale, 
to  our  weak  minds  as  transcendently  im- 
mense, governs   the  motions  of  the   earth 
we  tread,  and  binds  together  the  maze  of 
worlds  within  which  even  from  our  minute- 


ness we  disappear. 

Notwithstanding  the  complexity  of  the 
phenomena  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
describe,  and   the   abstract  nature    of  the 
speculations  on  which  even  the  attempt  to 
explain  their  origin  must  be  founded,  we 
have  not  arrived  at  the  last  of  the  wonder- 
ful discoveries  recently  made  in  optics,  and 
in  which  our  country  has  taken  an  elevated 
place.     We  have  spoken  of  a  ray  of  light  as 
being  produced   by  the  motion  of  waves, 
almost   infinitely   small,  but   we  must   go 
deeper.      Is    this   ray  of   light    extended 
through  space  in  a  straight  cylinder,  like  a 
wire  or  thread  ?     That  would  certainly  be 
the  simplest  view,  l^ut  it  is  not  the  true  one  ; 
the  true  ray  of  light  is  flat  like  &  ribband  ; 
it  has  sides,  as  Newton  said.     In  common 
light,   however,   there  are   always   two  of 
these  simpler  rays  conjoined,  the  side  of 
one   corresponding   to    the    edge   of    the 
other;  and  hence,  if  we  could  see  the  front 
of  such  a  ray,  it  would  present  the  form  of  a 
cross,  thus,-{-.    In  ordinary  light,  any  effects 
depending   on  the   properties   of  edge  or 
flat,  are  neutralized  by  edge  and  flat  acting 
together,  and  in  opposition  ;  but  these  rays 
may  be  separated  by  any  one  of  a  variety 
of  methods,  and  then    they  are  found   to 
possess    properties    of   an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting kind.     There  are  crystals,  such  as 
tourmaline,  which  have  a  sort  of  gridiron 
structure,    through    which    one    ray   slips, 
whilst  the  other  is  arrested  in  its  course. 
Again,  if  apiece  of  slate  be  thrown  obliquely 
on  the  surface   of  the    water,  it  will  pass 
through  and  sink  if  the  edge  come  first,  but 
if  the  flat  strike  the  water  it  will  then  be  re- 
flected  upwards ;  so  with    light,  a  ray  of 
light  falling  on  water  is  partially,  indeed,  at 
a  particular  angle  wholly,  separated  into  its 
two  conaponent  rays ;  that  striking  with  the 
edge  being  the  refracted,  that  striking  with 
the  6at  being  the  reflected  ray,  and  hence, 
those  rays  possess  properties  of  au  exactly 


opposite  kind,  except  that  they  do  not  in*' 
terfere* 

The  two  rays,  thus  obtained  from  one  6f 
common  light,  are  said  to  be  polarised, « 
word  still  retained,  although  the  imperfect 
theory  from  which  it  rose  has  long  since 
been  abandoned.  They  are  said  to  be  po- 
larized in  opposite  planes,  as  their  ndes, 
that  is,  the  planes  in  which  the  vibrating 
particles  move,  are  at  riffht  angles  to  each 
other.  They  do  not  interfere,  for  two 
motions  at  right  angles  cannot  destroy  each 
other ;  but  if  the  planes  of  polarization  by 
any  means  be  changed,  then  interference, 
and  consequent  destruction  of  one  portion 
of  light  occurs. 

I'his  is  now  accomplished  by  apparatus, 
which  has  become  so  popular,  as  to  have  al- 
most more  of  a  drawing-room  than  of  a 
scientific  character  ;  by  transmitting  white 
light,  polarized,  through  thin  films  of  doubly 
refracting  crystals,  and  then  changing  the 
plane  of  potarisation.  With  one  thickness, 
the  red  light  is  lost,  and  an  image  of  beau- 
tiful green  appears ;  with  another  thickness 
the  red  and  yellow  is  lost,  and  blue  appears  ; 
and  by  another  change  of  plane,  the  light 
previously  destroyed  is  let  to  pass  onward  to 
the  eye,  whilst  that  portion  which  had  pre- 
viously found  passage  is  stopped  short ; 
hence,  a  series  of  images,  in  colours  the 
converse  of  the  former:  in  place  of  red,  we 
have  green  ;  in  place  of  purple,  yellow ;  the 
two  sets  being,  in  all  cases,  such  as  would,- 
by  mixture,  produce  white  light  and  leave 
no  trace  of  colour.  In  all  the  range  of 
science,  there  are  no  phenomena  so  beauti- 
fully attractive  to  young  minds  as  those  we 
have  noticed.  We  cannot  conceive  a  dis- 
position so  inert,  as  not  to  be  startled  into 
inquiry  after  the  secret  organization  of 
those  simple  films  of  selenite  or  mica, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  two  slips  of  blackened 
glass,  give  sights  so  gorgeous  and  so  ever* 
varying. 

Light  is  thus  polarized  by  reflection  and 
refraction  at  the  surface  of  every  substance, 
and  the  accurate  solution  of  the  question, 
how  much  light  passes  in,  and  how  much  is 
thrown  back,  even  in  the  simple  case  of  a 
common  singly  refracting  substance,  formed 
no  mean  ornament,  even  in  the  brilliant 
crown  of  scientific  triumphs  which  graced 
Fresnel;  but  to  the  general  problem  of 
doubly  refracting  crystals  no  adventurous 
philosopher  had  approached.  In  these,  all 
simplicity  or  symmetry  appeared  completely 
lost — two  refracted  rays,  polarized  in  oppo* 
site  planes ;  a  reflected  ray,  liable  to  be 
twisted  out  of  the   jdl^e  of   incideuce^^ 
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tbroii^  variable  angles.  It  conttitut^  the 
most  involved,  but  the  most  important 
qiaestion  in  tbe  hiffher  physics,  to  which 
mathematical  reasoning  could  be  applied. 
In  this  state,  our  James  M'Cnllagh  took  it 
up.  Setting  out  from  considerations  of 
force  of  an  exceedingly  refined  kind,  and 
correcting,  in  an  important  manner,  some 
of  the  leading  postulates  of  the  theory  pre- 
viously received,  he  deduced  a  series  of  laws, 
expressing,  with  wonderful  precision,  all  the- 
vesults  which  experience  had  previously 
given.  From  h)s  simple  hypothesis,  all 
the  minute  measurements  and  complicated 
changes  ,in  the  direction  and  brilliancy  of 
the  reflected  and  refracted  lights,  at  once 
and  necessarily  flowed ;  and  thus  the  gene*- 
rai  problem,  which,  brought  into  shape  by 
Newton  and  Huyghens,  had,  bv  experi- 
mental research,  outgrown  itself  nntil  it 
became,  even  in  the  most  powerful  hands, 
unmansgeable,  was  solved  in  Dublin. 

We  nave  just  reason  to  boast  of  this. 
Even  m  the  favoured  lands  of  continental 
Europe,  such  triumphs,  in  the  most  difficult 
investigations  to  which  human  intellect  can 
be  applied,  would  have  been  received  with 
reverence  by  the  public,  and  open  manifos* 
tation  of  approvsi  by  the  highest  autho- 
rities in  the  state  :  they  would  have  formed 
an  era  in  the  scientific  history  of  any  land : 
how  much  more  should  they  be  regarded 
amongst  us,  as  Indicating  a  movement  to- 
wards a  position,  at  lesst  in  science,  amongst 
nations,  from  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
debarred,  bnt  to  which  we  ever  should  as- 
pire. But  what  support  does  science  re- 
ceive in  DubEn  from  the  State  ?  None. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  for  Ireland  has 
three  hundred  a*year  from  government  to 
defrav  current  expenses  ;  bat  if  an  equal 
sum  be  not  raised  annually  by  subscription, 
the  government  grant  will  be  withdrawn. 
Hence,  the  Academy  must  beg  for  mem- 
bers ;  the  title  of  Member  of  the  Academy 
most  be  prostituted  for  forty  shillings  a-year. 
If  the  title  were  made  honourable — if  the 
name,  Meokber  of  the  Academy  of  Ireland, 
were  made,  Kke  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  most  difficult  to  attain  mad  most 
honourable  1o  possess,  the  names  of 
Hamilton,  Lloyd,  M*Cnllagh,  Apjohn, 
Petrie,  Crampton,  Stokes,  and  many 
others,  might  still  fix  on  our  native  land 
the  gaze  of  admiring  Europe  ;  but  the 
support  of  government  would  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Academy  ;  and,  by  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  useless  mem- 
bers, the  Academy  would  become  extinct. 
Is  science  to  be  supported  on  the  same 


system,  aa  Ik*  patipifa  of  a  parish  are  to  be 
cured  when  siok  ?     la  tbe  astaUalMpiieQt  d 
the  Royal  Irish  Acaden^  to  be  paid<upon 
the  model  of  a  village  dispenawy  ?    It  is 
shameful.     Tbe  library  of  ihe  Acadeviy  )• 
deficient  in  many  works  of  great  Mvpor* 
tance}  it  is  not    well  supplied  nftth  lbs 
foreign   journals    of   scienoa ;    the  most 
valui^le  storea  of  our  oative  ancieiitliterft* 
ture  and  history  are»  spita  of  the'  sedoiu 
care  of  Petrie    and  Todd,  aufieting  the 
slow  but  ceiftaia  injuries  of  time.  ••  Tbo 
Academy  iiea  ^t  fonds.     Why  baa  it  not  ? 
Why   are  fens  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds  annually  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  British  Museum,  whilst  every  haUjpeany 
voted  to  an   Irish  purpose  ia  snaried  and 
kicked  at  9  and,  to  their  shame  be  it  speken, 
even  by  Irishmeny — aye^  even  by  tfaoabwho 
say  they  are  liberal  ?     BiU  we  hope  that 
there  will  be  an  end  to  this.    Seienoeis 
rapidly  acquiring  in  DubKn   a  degree  of 
popular  infiuente  aoaqualled  «at  of  Paris, 
and  may  we  all  concur  in  fusthcrmg  the 
advance  in  original  research^  as  ia  iamihsr 
explanation,  of  which    the  last  fow  yesn 
has  given  such  glaring  and  weltionae  proo£k 
But  we  are  not  yet  idoMc.     Agsnn  do.  we 
owe  to  Lloyd  the  prane  of  having  secured 
for  Ireland  an  important  plaoe  in  science^ 
in  a  department  quite  distinct  foenL  optics. 
In  every  maritime  nation,  but,  above  all, 
to  these  cotintriesy  the  study  of  tlie  mag? 
netic  properties  of  the  earth-  ia  of 'import 
tance.      It  is  known,  that  tbe  diseetion  in 
which  the  magnetic  needle  points^  ia  always 
changing,  and,  for  the  pavpoaes  mi  Inawiga*' 
tion,   a  knowledge   of  the  kw   of    these 
changes  iif  necessarf.     The  itttistrioiia  Hum- 
boldt proposed,   that>  in  order-  \>eUtt  to 
obtain  a  magnetic  chart  of  the- v^kolegiobe, 
magnetic  observatories  should  be  established 
in  different  stations,  and,  at  his  request,  ihe 
European   and     Asiatic  govemments^    at 
once^  had  them  ereeted.    From  Pekin  to 
Milan,  Europe  and  part  of  Aaia  was  00- 
vered  with  a  network  of  magnetic  houses ; 
and  the  means  of  observtatioa  were  rendered 
enormously  more  delicate,  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  Oauss,  to  employ  very  large  oaagnets, 
in  place  of  the  small  needles    generally 
made.     This  was  at  once  acceded  to^  and 
very  soon  a  sinfifolar  disoovery  was   Bsade  ; 
it  was  found,  tSat  so  £sr  from  the  earth's 
magnetism   being   the    dull,   steady -going 
force  we  had  considered  it,  it  is,  in  vealky, 
quite  variable,  liable  to  svdden  stoxms  e! 
great  violence,  succeeded  by  timee  of  weak- 
ness or  of  repose ;  nay  more^  4hst  theae 
storms  move  not  along  the  8ar£aoe»  but 
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come  from  the  centre  of  tbe  earth..  They 
appear  at  all  magnetic  stations  at  the  same 
iDometit.  ObaerTers  at  Peking  at  Berlin, 
Dorpaty  «nd  Milan,  watching  their  magnets 
at  the  same  tinie»  and  noting  every  little 
chanre  of  power  in  the  magnetic  storm, 
wilt  fitid^  on  compariDg  their  results,  that 
they  ar»  all  alike« — that  at  every  point  the 
distorbmne  has  been  the  same.  But  while 
all  this  waa  doing,  where  was  England  ?-« 
idle.  Humboldt  addressed  the  English 
government  aa  he  did  the  others,  and  his 
fetter  was  submitted  to  a  committee  of 
acientific  men.  They  reported  against  his 
plan  1  They  rejected  Gauss's  method  of 
observation ;  they  said,  that  large  magnets 
could  not  move  easily  enough  to  indicate 
smaU  changes  in  force ;  as  if  a  magnet  of 
double  weight  had  not  also  double  power — 
as  if  a  man  could  not  turn  or  walk  as  easily 
as  a  child.  Great  Britain  founded  no  mag- 
netic observatories ;  the  most  commercial 
nation  ef  the  globe  was  most  behind,  in  that 
branch  of  science  most  closely  connected 
with-  navigation.  Lloyd  alone  adopted 
GftuasV  method.  What  the  government 
wou^dnot  do,  he  did*  The  board  of  Tri<> 
nity  CoQ^e  granted  the  ground  and  funds 
for  building  a  magnetic  observatory;  in* 
air  omenta  were  obtained  from  Gottingen, 
and  the  first  magnetic  bouse  in  the  British 
empire  was  built  in  Dublin.  The  British 
Aasociadon,  we  believe,  altogether  from 
what  Professor  Lloyd  had  done,  then  took 
the  matter  up ;  it  was  again  brought  before 
government  by  a  committee,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Lloyd  was  one.  The  result  is,  tliat 
there  are  now  to  be  at  St.  Helena,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Australia,  and  in 
several  places  in  British  India,  magnetic 
houses.  But,  then,  the  instruments  and 
tbe  observers.  It  was  found  necessary, 
that  the  instruments  should  be  constructed 
under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  this 
was  done  by  our  fellow-citiz«n,  Grubb,  who 
now,  in  Dublin,  equals  in  eminence,  as  a 
maker  of  philoaophical  instruments,  any 
that  London  ever  had,  and  surpasses  any 
London  at  present  has.  It  was  necessary, 
also,  that  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  make 
the  magnetic  observations  should  learn  how 
to  do  it  3  and  they  were  sent  to  Dublin 
to  learn  from  Professor  Lloyd.  Tbe 
government  were  persuaded,  also,  to  send 
out  a  magnetical  expedition  to  the  south 
pole,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Rosa, 
and  for  the  directions  to  be  attended  to 
by  the  officers  engaged  in  this  expedition, 
ihey  came  to  Dublin  to  Professor  Lloyd. 
Lidependent  of  these  services  in  the  de- 


partment of  magnetism^  Professor  Llojd  has 
contributed  to  the  *'  Transactions  of  the 
Academy,"  papers  on  a  new  mode  of  using 
the  dipping  needle,  in  determining  the  mag- 
netical direction  and  intensity  ;  it  was  con- 
trived 00  the  ingenious  principle  oi^  in  fact, 
weighing  the  magnetic  action  of  the  earth — 
that  is,  balancing  the  attractions  of  the  earth 
onthepne  pole  of  the  magnet  by  a  weight  ap- 
plied to  the  other  extremity.  This  method  has 
since  been  successfully  employed  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  in  the  magnetical  survey  of  Ireland^ 
which,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  |loss 
and  Major  Sabine,  he  executed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  British  Association  i  deter- 
mining the  position  of  the  lines  of  diji^ction, 
and  the  intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
in  Ireland,  and  constructing  a  magnetic 
map  of  Ireland,  which  has  been  pubUshed 
in  their  reports. 

We  shall  pass  over  a  crowd  of  papers  of 
minor  interest,  although,  if  our  space  al- 
lowed, they  would  all  deserve  notice,  and 
commendation.  Those  of  Stevelly  on  the 
barometer,  of  Robinson  on  the  longitude 
of  the  Armagh  observatory,  of  Andrew^ 
aud  of  Knox,  on  voltaic  electricity,  will  all 
take  place  as  adding  new  facts  or  principle^ 
to  science,  or  as  determining,  with  great 
precision,  those  numerical  constants,  with- 
out which  the  fabric  of  extended  theory 
could  not  be  built ;  our  object,  in  giving 
this  sketch  of  the  recent  progress  of  the 
physical  sciences,  being  merely  to  enable 
ourselves  and  our  readers  to  form  a  distinct 
conception,  whether  our  country  holds 
any  place  in  science. 

And  what  answer  can  there  he  but  one  ? 
That  we  can  stand  forward  and  challenge 
Europe  to  show  a  country  where,  under 
circumstances  so  unfavourable,  so  much  ha§ 
been  done ; — ^where  every  man  of  talent 
and  of  ambition  finds  himself  lured,  by  the 
most  tempting  prospects  of  gold  and  power, 
to  the  political  and  polemic^  arena*  whilst, 
to  the  man  of  science,  there  remains  but 
the  calm  satisfaction  of  sound  good  achieved, 
— the  sincere,  but  noiseless  approbation  ol 
the  few  who  know  his  value.  Silent,  but 
ceaseless, '  works  the  small  worm  in  the 
eastern  seas,  adding  in  each  year,  a  ring 
additional  of  solid  rock  to  the  isle  which  it 
creates,  but,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  forming 
the  ground  of  empires,  imperishable  whilst 
nature  lasts — invisible  to  the  mass  of 
millions  who  eat  and  die  upon  it — ^but  found, 
and  its  power  recognised  by  those  who  un- 
derstand its  work  ;  whilst,  in  a  single  hour, 
the  bright  display  of  raging  volcanoes  may 
change  the  face  of  a  whole  continent,  create 
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new  tracts  of  land,'  or  raise  into  useless  emi- 
nence the  bumble  plain.  Yet  it  may  also 
injure  ;  the  same  irregular  intensity  of 
power,  which  can  produce  such  grand  effects, 
may  also  lead  to  ruin ;  and,  from  the  glare 
which  once  the  crowd  had  worshipped, 
they  then  would  turn  with  horror  and 
affright,  sickened  when  viewing  their  blasted 
crops,  their  houseless  infants,  and  won- 
der that  they  had  once  imagined  the 
destroying  demon  to  be  a  god.  Thus 
stahds  the  politician,  working  for  good  or 
eiW ;  for  evil,  if,  guided  by  personal  ambi- 
tion or  the  demands  of  faction,  he  shuts  his 
eyes  to  the  advances  which  mind — calm, 
quiet,  but  mighty  mind — is  making  round 
him  ;  for  good,  if,  tracing  their  origin  in  the 
successful  promress  of  art  and  science,  he 
foresees  the  changes  in  social  and  political 
relations,  which  the  introduction  of  new 
modes  of  intercourse,  personal  and  mental, 
between  man  and  man,  may  render  neces- 
sary. It  is  thus  that,  through  the  blood- 
stained times  of  conquests  and  dethrone- 
ments, the  alternations  of  throne  and  scaffold, 
we  still  see  man,  advancing  steadily  towards 
the  grand  result,  of  reasoning  freedom.  It 
is  thus  that  the  arts  advance ;  that  man  feels 
he  must  deal  with  man  by  speaking  to  his 


mind — his  better  nature  ;  not  by  inflaming 
passion,  or  by  fanning  up  the  almost  extinct 
flame  of  ignorant  intolerance.  The  advance 
of  science  has  rendered  thought  omnipotent 
over  man.  The  printing  press,  the  iron 
furnace,  the  cotton  mill,  the  steam  engine, 
and  the  railway,  have  baffled  every  idea  of 
man  being  ruled,  or  ruling  by  brute  force. 
If  men  will  be  brutes,  they  must  be  power- 
less. Every  advance  in  knowledge,  even  in 
its  most  abstract,  least  applicable  form,  is  ss 
much  gained  in  conquering  prejudice— in 
securing  harmony  and  mutual  esteem.— 
Hence  do  we  hail  the  present  stale  of 
science  in  our  country,  as  a  type  of  ll»e 
enormous  impulse  towards  improvement, 
which  we  have  received.  We  care  not  for 
minor  differences  of  creed  or  politics ;  the 
men,  who  toil  to  make  the  name  of  Irishman 
revered  in  science,  are  our  friends,  the 
friends  of  Ireland,  the  best  promoters  of 
our  national  glory  and  importance.  With 
manufactures  gaining,  securely  though 
slowly,  ground  ;  an  agriculture  gradually  in 
progress  of  improvement ;  a  literature 
which,  even  in  its  infancy,  commands  respect, 
and  science  thus  triumphant,  what  remains 
to  ensure  success  to  Ireland  ?  Mutual  good- 
will and  perseverance. 
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A  8KCTCH  FBOM  THE  FBEVCR. 

(CMduded/rem page  203.) 


"  When  the  summer  vacation  arrived,  I 
returned  hom^  full  of  this  project,  and  ex- 
pecting to  make  my  next  appearance  at 
school,  in  the  capaci.ty  of  master.  The 
head-master  was  now  advanced  in  years, 
and  desiring  to  secure  my  services,  had 
offered  me  a  kind  of  partnership  in  the 
profits,  as  well  as  in  the  cares  of  his  estab- 
lishment, of  which  the  terms  were  too 
advantageous  to  render  it  likely  that  my 
wishes  would  meet  with  any  opposition  at 
home.  But  I  had  not  been  returned  more 
than  a  week,  when  my  father,  whose  health 
had  been  for  some  time  declining,  fell  sick, 
and  was  soon  pronounced  by  the  doctors  to 
be  past  all  hopes  of  recovery.  He  lingered, 
however,  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  was 
saved  the  pain  of  leaving  me  alone  and  un- 
protected in  the  world,  by  the  unexpected' 
return  of  a  brother  of  his  from  the  Indies, 
of  whom  he  had  heard  nothing  for  upwards 
of  twenty  yean. 


"  The  agitation  of  such  a  meeting,  in  all 
probability,  hastened  his  death  ;  he  did  not 
survive  it  many  days,  but  his  mind  was  thus 
relieved  from  its  most  pressing  anxieties,  and 
his  departure  was  attended  with  a  calmnosi 
and  composure  of  spirit,  of  which  previously 
there  had  been  little  hope.  The  very  sud- 
denness of  such  an  event  was  enough  lu 
make  my  uncle  ff*el  it  deeply,  and  he 
evinced  such  honest  unaffected  sorrow,  as 
completely  to  win  my  heart.  With  my 
own  grief  I  shall  not  detain  you ;  it  was 
excessive  for  a  time,  and  absorbed  all  other 
consideralions  ;.  but  the  buoyancy  of  you;  h 
prevailed,  and  I  began  soon  to  reproach 
m^'self  for  being  so  e«isily  consoled. 

"  Arrangements  were  made  for  disposin  ▼ 
of  the  Tirm  and  stock  ;  in  a  few  days  I  wa< 
to  bid  farewell  for  ever  to  the  only  home  I 
had  ever  known.  I  had  not  learned  in  it 
the  great  arts  of  contentment  or  happiness. 
But  it  was  dear  to  me  nevertheless,  and  I 
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was  truly  sony  to  leave  it.  For  the  pre- 
sent, I  was  to  remain  with  iny  uncle,  but 
where  he  intended  to  take  up  his  residence, 
and  what  sttition  he  held  in  society  I  was 
unable  to  discover.  He  was  a  self-willed, 
eccentric  man,  and  had  a  particular  dislike 
to  talking  about  himself.  A  good  deal  had 
passed  in  private  between  him  and  my  father, 
but  nothing  had  transpired  of  the  result, 
except  that  he  had  promised  to  be  a  father 
to  nae,  and  put  me  in  the  way  of  doing  for 
myself.  I  do  not  remember  that  the  no- 
tion of  his  being  rich  had  as  yet  entered 
my  head  ;  he  had  come  quietly  in  a  post- 
chaise,  with  little  luggage  or  other  indica- 
tions of  wealth.  The  only  sign  of  luxury 
about  him  was  a  magnificent  pipe,  of 
eastern  amplitude,  which  he  smoked  all  the 
afternoon,  accompanying  the  operation  with 
copious  libations  of  punch.  This  also  was 
his  time  for  talking  ;  for  in  the  morning  he 
seldom  opened  his  lips.  After  he  had 
smoked  for  an  hour  or  so,  a  word  now  and 
then  found  its  way  amid  the  fragrant 
cloud,  till,  at  length,  a  sentence  of  consola- 
tion or  encouragement  might  without  much 
difficulty  be  collected,  at  least  by  so  atten- 
tive a  listener  as  I  was.  One  evening,  he 
began  : — 

"  *  William'— puff !— *  my  boy'— puff  I— 
*  pack  up  your  clothes — ^to-morrow— 
leave  this' — ^puff! — *  no  use  staying  any 
longer.* 

•*  The  abruptness  of  this  announcement 
greatly  affected  me.  I  immediately  burst 
into  tears,  and  left  the 'room,  though  not 
so  quickly,  but  that  I  could  hear  him  say  : 

"*  Poor  boy  I'— puff  I— 'good  heart — 
rather  sheepish — great  pity' — puff !' 

*<  A  post-chaise  was  in  waiting  next 
morning  ;  our  trunks  were  piled  on  the 
top  of  It — a  last  glance  at  the  farm,  which 
early  recollections  endeared  to  both  of  us, 
and  away  we  went.  After  a  drive  of  more 
than  twenty  miles,  we  stopped  at  a  small 
town,  which  was  about  half-way  between 
the  farm  and  London,  though  a  little  out 
of  the  direct  road  thither. 

•*  *  We'll  stop  here  to-day,'  said  my 
uncle,  *  travelling  does  not  agree  with  me.' 
He  called  for  luncheon,  had  our  trunks 
brought  into  the  inn,  and  dismissed  the 
chaise. 

**  After  luncheon  ;  *  Come,  my  boj',* 
said  he,  <  it  is  a  fine  day,  and  a  bit  of  a 
-walk  will  do  neither  of  us  any  harm.  I 
-want  to  stretch  my  old  limbs,  after  being 
pent  up  in  that  cursed  chaise.' 

"  I  followed  him  mechanically,  for  I  was 
still  thinking  of  the  farm.     In  about  a  quar- 


ter of  an  hour,  we  arrived  at  a  scene,  with 
which  I  had  some  previous  acquaintance. 
In  the  midst  of  an  exteniiiye  park,  beauttr 
fully  laid  out,  and  rich' in  all  the  usual 
attractions  of  such  places,  stood  a  handsome 
house,  which  I  had  often  remarked  on  my 
journies  to  and  from  school.  It  ranked 
among  my  childish  dreams  as  a  kind  of 
fairy  palace,  which  I  had  been  wont  to  see 
glimmering  through  the  trees,  and  meeting 
me  again  and  again  at  i\nf  different  turns 
of  the  road.  I  had  stopped,  where  a  break 
in  the  surrounding  timber  afforded  a  fi^U 
view  of  the  mansion,  and  was  lost  in  cout 
templation  of  its  beauty  and  grandeur,  when 
my  uncle  called  to  me.  He  was  some  dis- 
tance before  me,  and  had  halted  before  a 
small  door  in  the  park  wall.  I  ran  up  to 
him  ;  he  took  a  key  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
proceeded  to  unlock  the  door. 

"  *  What  are  you  about,  uncle  ?*  cried  I. 

"  *  Wouldn't  vou  like  a  nearer  view  of  this 
beautiful  place  ?  You  appeared  to  be  sur- 
veying it  very  attentively .  when  I  called 
you.' 

"  Why,  yes ;  but  is  it  occupied  at  pre- 
sent ?     Does  any  one  live  here  ?* 

"Mt  belongs  to  an  old  friend  of  mine. 
He  will  be  very  glad  to  see  us,  that  I'll 
answer  for.* 

"  I  grew  as  red  as  fire.  '  But,  uncle,  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  this  friend  of  yours. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  visit  so  fine  a  gentle- 
man.    Ill  wait  here   until  you  return,  or 

9 

*<  The  door  was  now  open ;  he  seized  roe 
by  the  shoulder,  and  pushed  me  in  before 
him.  '  Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself, 
William.  My  friend  is  an  honest,  un- 
assuming old  gentleman,  just  like  me ; 
youMl  find  yourself  quite  at  home  with 
him.' 

'<  I  was  in  despair,  but  my  uncle  locked 
the  door,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and 
there  was  no  escape.  I  followed  him  at  a 
respectful  distance,  but  my  limbs  tottered 
unner  me,  my  cheeks  glowed,  and  there 
was  a  mist  before  my  eyes,  so  that  I  could 
hardly  distinguish  any  of  the  objects  around. 
My  uncle  marched  stoutly  along,  till  he 
came  near  the  house,  when  he  stopped, 
and  hallooed  to  me  to  make  haste.  I  came 
up  with  him,  and  we  advanced  together. 
On  the  steps  stood  an  officer,  as  I  took 
him  to  be,  in  a  splendid  uniform  of  green 
and  gold,  with  epaulettes  on  his  shoulders, 
and  a  sword  at  his  side.  I  took  him  for  a 
general  at  least,  and  saluted  him  most 
respectfully  ;  while  he  performed  the  same 
homage  to  my  uncle,  who  took  no  other 
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notice  of  hun»  thani  apparently,  asking  him 
a  question^  in  some  strange  language^  which 
waa  answered  b>,  a  single  word.  I  was 
dismayed  at  my  uncle's  rudeness,  but  be* 
fore  I  had  time  to  spe^Uc  to  him  about  it, 
we  entered  the  hall,  where  we  were  met  by 
a  man  of  very  dark  complexion,  most  splen* 
didly  attired  in  a  rich  eastern  costume. 
I  took  him  for  a  rajah  at  least,  and  Vas 
about  to  fall  on  my  knees,  and  salute  him 
after  the  oriental  fashion,  which  I  had  read 
of  in  books  of  travels,  when  my  uncle 
pulled  off  his  great  coat,  and  threw  it  to 
the  Rajah,  who  carefully  picked  it  up,  and 
offered  to  take  off  mine.  This  last  piece 
of  civility  completed  my  confusion;  I  sub- 
mitted unresistingly,  and  followed  my  uncle 
through  a  suite  of  splendid  apartments, 
such  as  I  had  never  before  seen.  In  one 
of  the  largest  -And  most  richly  furnished) 
separated  from  the  others  by  a  small  anti- 
chamber,  my  undo  sat  down,  and  invited 
me  to  follow  his  example. 

"  *  Well !  William,'  said  he,  after  a  few 
minutes  ailance,  *  what  do  you  think  of 
this  room.  Handsome  house  this*  Is  not 
it?' 

"  *  It  is  a  palace,*  said  I,  <  I  had  no  con- 
ception of  anything  so  magnificent.' 

*• '  You'd  like  to  live  here  ?  eh  1 — like  to 
have  this  for  your  sitting-room  ?' 

'^  I  stared  at  him  in  speechless  astonish- 
ment* He  took  my  silence  for  a  mark  of 
assent,  which  it  not  unfrequently  was  with 
me. 

« <  Well,'  says  he,  *  I'm  content,  let  this 
be  your  side  of  the  house.  There  is  room 
enough  in  it,  and  we  need  not  incommode 
one  another.' 

"'But,  uncle,'  faltered  I,  < do  you  live 
here  ?     Is  this  your  house  ? 

"  *  Mine,  and  nobody  elses*' 

** '  You  muat  be  very  rich,  then,  uncle.' 

"  *  Fm  worth  ten  thousand  a-year,  my 
boy.  I  did  not  go  idiroad  for  bothing. 
I  wasn't  toiling  for  so  many  years 
under  the  burning  sun  of  India,  to  come 
home  a  beggar,  that  I  promise  you.' 

"  I  was  too  much  overpowered  by  this 
intelligence  to  be  able  to  make  any  reply  ; 
and  my  uncle,  sufficiently  pleased  at  the 
surprise  he  had  given  me,  arose,  and  de- 
siring me  to  ring  if  I  wanted  anything, 
retired  and  left  me  to  my  own  reflections. 

*^  If  you  only  keep  in  mind  the  timidity 
of  my  character,  you  may  form  some  con- 
ception of  my  feelings.  I  remained  for 
half  an  hour  leaning  motionless  against  the 
mantelpiece*  Terror  was  the  predominant 
emotion.    I  was  literally  horrified  at  the 


prospect  before  me,  at  the  routine  of 
ceremony  and  splendor  to  which  I  found 
myself  doomed.  I  rose  to  walk  across  the 
room,  and  at  the  first  step,  beheld  my  un- 
gainly figure,  attired  in  rusty  black,  simul- 
taneously reflected  in  three  or  four  Im- 
mense mirrors.  I  immediately  dropped  ou 
a  sofa  and  hid  my  face  in  my  hands.  The 
sieht  of  my  own  uncouthness,  thus  multi- 
phed  around  me,  bid  fair  to  destroy  the 
little  confidence  in  myself  which  I  yet  re- 
tained. I  had  remained  for  two  or  three 
hours,  hiding  myself  from  these  mocking 
mirrors,  and  vainly  trying  to  compote  my 
thoughts,  when  the  man  in  the  green  uni- 
form, whom  I  had  taken  for  a  general^  en- 
tered, and  summoned  me  to  dinner.  I 
descended  in  a  paroxysm  of  trepidation. 
Fortunately  my  uncle  was  alone. 

"  After  dinner,  when  the  rajah  had  pre* 
pared  my  uncle's  pipe,  and  mixed  a  large 
bowl  of  punch  for  him,  for  he  did  not  drink 
wine  except  at  dinner,  the  domestics  were 
sent  away,  and  we  were  left  alone.  At 
length,  after  half  an  hour's  silence,  my  uncle 
took  the  tube  from  his  lips : 

"'  Well,  William!' said  he. 

"  I  was  so  lost  in  thought,  that  I  started 
from  my  chair,  when  he  addressed  me. 

«'WeU,  uncle!' 

<<  *  I  want  to  have  some  talk  with  you, 
my  lad.  When  I  arrived,  your  poor  father 
was  too  ill  to  admit  of  my  saying  much  to 
him  about  you ;  but  I  made  a  promise  to 
take  care  of  you,  and  with  the  blessing  of 
God  I'll  keep  iu  Look  now,  you're  cry- 
ing! Really  you  ought  have  more  com- 
mand over  yourself.  You're  now  a  man; 
and,  besides  that,  as  they  tell  me,  a  learned 
man  and  a  philosopher.  I  don'l  see  what 
use  your  philosophy  is,  unless  it  teaches  you 
to  bear  your  grief  like  a  man.  For  shame! 
dry  your  eyes,  ring  for  a  pipe,  and  let  us 
smoke  and  talk  like  men.  There's  no- 
thing sharpens  the  wits  like  tobacco.^ 

**  I  declined  the  offer  of  a  pipe,  but  dried 
my  eyes,  and  endeavoured  to  look  com- 
posed. 

"  *  Well,'  said  my  uncle,  *  tell  me  now 
what  are  your'plans  for  the  future  ?  What 
profession  would  jou  like  to  go  to  ?  The 
law,  or  the  army,  or  what  ?  If  you  like, 
ril  get  you  a  commission  in  the  Guards ;  or 
will  you  first  spend  a  year  or  two  at 
Oxford.' 

«  «  Why,  uncle,'  I  replied,  <  it  was  my  in- 
tention, when  I  came  home  last  vacation, 
to  become  a  schoolmaster.  There  b  no- 
thing I  am  so  fit  for.  As  to  the  arnay,  or 
the  kwy  t  am  totally  unstated  for  an  active 
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life.  I  have  set  my  heart  on  being  a 
schoolniaster;  and  as  I  am  sure  joxi  wish 
fot  my  happiness,  I  Vtastl  you  wiH  not  object 
to  roj  ultimately  adopting  the  professicii. 
The  time  I  Uave  to  yourself.* 

<*  *  Phew !'  said  my  uncle,  *  that  was  all 
very  fine  when  you  were  the  soin  of  t  poor 
farmer.  TJien  you  could  not  have  done 
better.  But  uow  you're  my  nephew,  and 
that  is  a  new  text  to  discourse  on.  I  have 
no  children  ;  and  aS,  heaven  be  thanked,  I 
have  no  notion  of  taking  a  wife  at  this 
time  of  my  Itfe,  you  will  be  my  heir. 
Twoiild  be  a  queer  thing,  would  it  not, 
to  see  a  schoolmaster  Worth  a  quarter  of  a 
milfion  ?  So  no  more  talfc  about  being  a 
schoolmaster.  Faith,  if  I  did  not  know 
how  badly  yon  have  been  brought  up,  I 
should  not  easily  forgive  you  for  your 
grovelUng  notions.  You  must  hold  up 
your  head,  sir,  and  think,  and  talk,  and 
act,  as  your  position  in  society  requires.' 

^  *  But,  uncle,  I  am  really  quite  unfit  to 
attempt  any  such  thing.  I  am  a  poor 
bookworm,  knowing  nothing  of  the  world. 
1  should  only  disgrace  you,  if  I  remained 
with  yoq.  You  will,  of  course,  see  com- 
pany, mix  in  the  great  world,  and  live  as 
your  rank  and  fortune  entitles  you.  The 
very  thought  of  this  fills  me  with  dismay. 
It  is  only  in  retirement  and  a  life  of  solitary 
study  that  existence  can  be  tolerable  for 
me.' 

"  *  Retirement !  s6litary  study  !  why,^ 
William,  you'd  provoke  a  saint.  I  offer  to* 
make  you  my  heir,  and  you  talk  of  being  a 
pedagogue — a  teacher  of  the  alphabet — a 
castigating  pedant!  Come,  my  boy,  no 
more  of  this  nonsense.  I  am  determined 
you  shall  be  my  heir,  and  I  won't  let  your 
bashfulness  stand  in  the  way  of  it.  You 
shaU  go  to  the  university,  get  a  com- 
mission in  the  Guards,  keep  hounds  and 
horses,  live' like  other  young  men  of  fortune, 
and  not  like  a  studious  sheep.  You  shall 
travel,  too,  and  after  a  couple  of  years' 
scampering  over  the  globe,  come  back, 
marry  a  handsome  girl ;  fine  fortune ;  noble 
birth.  There  are  few  you  may  not  aspire 
to.  I  want  to  see  your  children  before  I 
die.' 

**  *  What,  uncl0,'  I  exclaimed,  marry ;  I 
marry  r 

"  *  To  be  sure.  What  is  to  hinder  jrou  ? 
You're  not  going  to  turn  monk,  I  hope,  as 
well  as  schoolmaster?'   ' 

"  I  marry !  I  choose  a  wife  for  myself 
among  the  fairest  and  noblest  in  the  land  ! 
The  name  of  Jane  was  on  my  lips.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  the  pos^bility  of  such 


happiness  bad  entered  my  brain.  I  marry ! 
I  woo  and  win  for  myself  the  lovely  object 
of  so  many  years'  unseen  devotion.  A  gid- 
diness seized  me  at  the  thought.  I  felt 
myself  stifling,  ready  to  faint,  and  following 
my  usual  course  on  such  occasions,  I  arose 
abruptly,  and  left  the  room.  I  rushed  out 
into  the  garden,  seeking  to  recover  my 
senses,  in  the  freshness  of  the  evening  air. 
My  uncle  thought  I  was  mad ;  htit  as  he 
took  such  things  easily,  he  stirred  not  limb 
nor  pipe,  and  when,  at  the  expiration  of  an 
hour,  I  returned,  a  good  deal  calmer,  I 
found  him  seated  in  the  same  position,  and 
smoking  as  contentedly  as  ever. 

«  ♦  Well,  William.'  said  he,  as  I  entered 
the  room,  *  have  you  got  that  crotdiet  out 
of  your  head  yet?' 

"  '  My  dear  uncle,'  I  replied,  *  I  am  still 
as  much  convinced  as  before,  that  m  school- 
master^ life  is  the  only  one  for  me.  How*' 
ever,  I  am  too  sensible  of  yuur  kindness, 
to  offer  any  opposition  to  your  wishes  at 
present.  Let  ttie  experiment  be  tried.  You 
will  soon  find  that  my  bashfulness  and  timi- 
dity are  insuperable  obstacles  to  my  ever 
making  such  a  figure  in  the  world,  as  you 
may  justly  require,  froui  the  heir  of  your 
name  and  fortune.  When  you  discover 
what  an  incorrigible  gawk  I  am,  you  will  be 
but  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  me,  and  I  can 
then  return  to  my  originri  destination, 
secure  of  your  approbation  .and  patronage 
in  doing  so.' 

"  My  uncle  beffan  to  laugh.  4^ 

**  *  Look  you,  William,  I  see  that  you  de- 
spair of  attaining  the  ease  and  elegance 
which  are  considered  indispensable  to  young 
men,  of  the  rank  to  which  you  have  been 
raised.  But,  believe  me,  to  acquire  these 
accomplishments  is  not  such  a  diflicult 
matter.  As  it  is,  I  see  no  difference  be- 
tween those  gentlemen  and  you,  except  that 
your  head  is  full  of  Hebrew,  Greek  and 
Latin,  while  their  thoughts  are  running  on 
horses  and  hounds,  racing  and  gaming. 
When  you  shall  have  forgotten  wlmt  you 
know  of  those  musty  lahffuages,  and  replaced 
the  vacuum  with  their  accomplishments, 
you'll  be  a  gentleman  just  as  ignorant,  just 
as  useless,  ju&t  as  impertinent,  and  conse- 
quently, just  as  ^presentable  as  any  one 
among  them.  Never  fear,  I'll  take  charge 
of  your  education.* 

*'  No  sooner  said,  than  done.  That  very 
night  he  sent  off  an  express  to  London,  and 
the  next  morning  brought  us  a  tailor, 
a  dancing-master,  a  fencing-master,  and  a 
riding-master.  My  ill-cut  farmer4ike  ^arb 
was  mt  discird^d  for  mouming  of  the  high- 
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est  fashion  and  elegance,  and  which  at  once 
greatly  improved  mv  appearance.  I  was 
then  handed  over  to  the  dancing-master, who 
complimented  me  on  my  handsome  legs, 
and  declared  himself  supremely  happy  in 
being  charged  with  their  education.  It  is 
true,  I  got  three  or  four  falls  in  the  course 
of  the  first  lesson,  so  much  was  I  perplexed 
by  the  intricacy  of  the  five  positions ;  but 
this,  he  assured  me,  was  entirely  in  my 
favour,  and  showed  that  I  had  no  previously 
acquired  bad  habits  to  correct,  and  that  if 
I  could  only  learn  to  preserve  my  balance, 
I  would  soon  be  a  wonderful  proficient. 
After  my  first  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  dancing  and  horsemanship,  you  may  ima- 
gine I  was  pretty  well  tired,  and  had  small 
inclination  for  further  instruction.  So  when 
the  fencing«master  was  announced,  I  turned 
an  imploring  look  upon  my  uncle,  as  if  to 
entreat  a  respite  from  this  one,  at  least,  of 
my  persecutors.  But  it  was  all  in  vain ; 
he  was  inexorable.  The  maitre  Mamies 
was  not  quite  so  well  pleased  with  my  arms, 
as  the  dancing-master  had  professed  to  be 
with  my  legs;  but  on  my  uncle's  suggesting 
to  me,  that  I  ought  to  learn  to  fight,  if  it 
were  only  that  I  might  be  able  to  defend 
the  weaker  sex  when  insulted,  the  idea  of 
my  beloved  Jane  requiring  a  champion, 
inspired  me  with  such  chivalry  of  exertion, 
that  my  teacher  departed  in  the  greatest 
good  humour  with  me. 

*<  I  was  thus  in  a  fair  way  to  be  made  a 
fin^fentleman  of ;  when  one  morning  my 
UBcre  did  not  come  down  to  breakfast  at  his 
usual  hour.  I  ran  up  to  his  chamber,  and 
found  him  dead  in  his  bed.  He  had  been 
struck  with  apoplexy  during  the  nieht. 
The  servant  had  called  him  in  the  morning, 
according  to  custom,  but  receiving  no  an- 
swer, had  left  the  room  again,  concluding 
that  he  was  asleep.  It  was  a  sleep,  from 
which  he  never  awoke. 

•  •  •  • 

"  This  was  a  terrible  blow  for  me.  Ac- 
customed from  my  earliest  years,  to  be  im- 
plicitly guided  by  the  will  of  others,  I  was 
thus  left  friendless  and  unprotected,  master 
of  a  large  fortune,  but  equally  destitute  of 
the  wit  to  govern  it,  and  of  friends  who 
might  have  directed  my  inexperience. 
Had  my  uncle  lived,  he  would  doubtless 
have  formed  intimacies  with  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry,  and  gradually  accustomed  me 
to  the  society  of  my  equals,  but  his  sojourn 
among  them  had  been  too  short  for  that, 
while  in  consequence  of  his  long  absence 
abroad,  he  could  not  boast  of  any  friends 
of  earlier  date>  except  two  or  three  East  In- 


dia cronies,  who  lived  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  country.  His  death  thus  left  me  alone 
in  the  world,  with  very  few  acquaintances, 
and  not  a  single  friend.  Indeed,  had  my 
friends  been  ever  so  numerous,  his  loss  vas 
irreparable.  There  was  a  rough  cynicism 
about  him,  combined  with  the  most  sterling 
goodness  of  heart,  which  was  more  likely 
to  have  cured  one  of  my  foibles,  than  any 
thing  I  know  of.  Had  he  lived,  every 
thing  was  to  be  hoped  from  me.  As  it  was, 
I  relapsed  immediately  into  my  ancient  weak- 
ness, dismissed  my  masters,  shut  myself  up 
in  my  chamber,  and  indulged  in  all  the 
luxury  of  grief,  until  a  deadly  lethargy  stole 
over  mc,  and  benumbed  my  faculties  both 
of  mind  and  body.  I  was  now  more 
wretched  than  ever  I  had  been  before. 

"  A  few  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  vicinity 
paid  me  visits  of  condolence  or  curiosity ; 
but  as  I  seldom  admitted  them  when  they 
called,  and  never  returned  their    visits,   I 
was  soon  left  to  myself,  undisturbed  by  any 
such   intrusions.     My  uncle's   law  adviser 
came  down  from  London,  recommended  me 
an  agent  for  the  estate,  which  my  uncle  had 
recently  purchased,  and  promised  himself 
to   look  after  my   property   in  the   funds, 
which  formed  more  than  half  of  my  inheri- 
tance.    My  uncle  had  left  no  will,  and  the 
whole  had  descended  to  roc  as  heir  at  law. 
This   lawyer   was   an   old    friend    of    his, 
and  manifested  great  interest  in   my  wel- 
fare.    Whether  I  was  in  the  right  to  trust 
him  so  implicitly  as  I  did,  will  appear  in  the 
sequel. 

"  As  to  my  establishment,  the  general, 
and  the  rajah,  (as  my  poor  uncle  aVvays 
called  them  from  the  day  of  my  stnnge 
mistake,)  managed  all  its  details,  'j'hey 
cheated  me  a  little,  perhaps,  and  oftener 
made  a  fool  of  me  ;  but  altogether  J  had 
no  reason  to  complain.  They  might  have 
been  a  great  deal  worse,  and  they  saved  me 
the  trouble  of  thinking  for  myself,  or  trou- 
bling myself  with  decisions  on  naatters  of 
which  I  knew  little  or  nothing. 

"  Thus  left  entirely  to  myself,  my 
love  of  study,  which  the  events  of  the  last 
few  months  had  somewhat  abated,  revived 
in  all  its  strength.  I  passed  whole  days 
in  my  library,  without  ever  stirring  out. 
Occasionally,  when  the  weather  was  fine, 
I  took  a  book  in  my  hand  and  strolled 
through  my  grounds.  There  was  one 
favourite  spot,  in  the  remotest  comer  of 
my  demesne,  which  I  had  selected  sls  most 
secure  from  all  chance  of  intrusion. 
Thither  I  generally  directed  my  steps,  and 
seated  under  an  old  tree,  or  lyiog  at   mj 
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length  in  the  thick  grass^  used  to  remain 
for  hours,  sunk  in  reverie,  or  dreaming  over 
the  days,  when  seated  on  my  pyramid,  I 
was  wont  to  forget  my  own  misery  at  the 
sight  of  others'  happiness. 

"  One  fine  day  I  was  seated  as  usual 
under  my  accustomed  tree,  reading  one  of 
my  favourite  authors,  when  the  cry  of 
hounds,  at  no  great  distance,  attracted  my 
attention.  I  raised  my  head,  and  presently 
observed  a  fox  crossing  the  next  field.  The 
dogs  had  lost  the  scent  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  renard  was  making  the  best  of  the  res- 
pite. Immediately,  however,  the  dogs 
burst  into  full  cry,  and  appeared  within  a 
few  paces  of  where  I  was  sitting.  They 
were  followed  by  half  a  dozen  gentlemen^ 
in  scarlet  coats,  whom  I  was  surprised  to 
see  accompanied,  and  sometimes  outstripped 
by  a  young  lady,  in  a  riding  habit  and 
man's  hat,  who  managed  her  horse  most 
admirably,  and  leaped  the  ditches  with  a 
courage  and  skill,  which  to  me  were  truly 
surprising.  Being  myself  but  scantily  en- 
dowed with  such  abilities,  I  gazed  with  inex- 
pressible astonishment  at  this  young  ama- 
zon,  whose  slight  and  graceful  figure 
only  made  her  inimitable  self-possession 
the  more  remarkable.  There  was  one 
ditch,  indeed,  which  she  was  unable  or 
afraid  to  cross ;  she  was  therefore  obliged 
to  make  a  circuit,  and  passed  within  a  few 
yards  of  me.  The  branch  of  a  tree  caught 
hold  of  her  veil,  as  she  passed  beneath, 
and  knocked  off  her  hat.  I  then  beheld 
once  more  that  lovely  face,  those  blue  eyes, 
and  fair  floating  tresses,  which  were  so  fa- 
miliar and  so  dear  to  me.  It  was  Jane  I 
She  passed  rapidly  by  without  taking  any 
notice  of  the  loss  of  her  hat,  which  was 
picked  up  by  a  gallant  huntsman  who  fol- 
lowed her.  In  a  second,  all  had  vanished, 
and  I  should  have  thought  it  a  dream,  but 
for  a  fragment  of  the  green  gauze  veil, 
which  remained  hanging  on  that  lucky 
branch.  I  rushed  forward,  climbed  up  for 
it,  seized  it,  kissed  it  a  hundred  times,  and 
laid  it  next  my  heart.  I  was  happier  than 
ever  I  had  been  in  my  life.  She  had 
returned  then,  this  queen  of  my  young 
affections,  this  goddess  of  my  boyish  dreams. 
Chance,  or  fate,  or  fortune  had  again  placed 
me  near  her.  1  almost  dared  to  hope  ;  1 
dared  to  think  it  not  impossible  that  I  might 
yet  meet  her,  speak  to  her.  I  grew  giddy 
at  the  thought,  and  leaned  against  a  tree, 
for  I  felt  myself  ready  to  faint,  so  deeply 
was  I  agitated  by  this  little  incident,  the 
recollections  which  it  awoke,  and  the  timid, 
acarce  uttered  hopes  to  which  it  gave  rise. 
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'<  I  was  roused  from  these  delicious  re- 
yeries  by  the  rajah,  who  had  come  in  search 
of  me.  As  we  passed  along  a  hedge  which 
crossed  that  part  of  my  demesne,  I  observed 
ahorse  without  a  rider,  in  a  field. on  the 
other  side  of  it.  Looking  over  the  hedge, 
we  saw  a  handsomely  dressed  young  man 
lying  senseless  in  a  ditch  behind  it.  He 
was  apparently  one  of  the  hunting  party, 
and  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  in  leap- 
ing the  hedge.  We  went  round  into  the 
field,  lifted  him  up  betwe'en  us,  and  carried 
him  to  my  house,  which  was  only  a  few 
perches  distant.  When  we  arrived,  I  forth- 
with sent  for  a  surgeon,  and  meanwhile  used 
all  my  endeavours  to  recover  him,  in  which  I 
had  happily  succeeded  before  the  surgeon 
arrived.  He  had  been  stunned,  and  slightly 
bruised,  but  appeared  to  have  received  no 
other  injury.  The  surgeon,  however,  in- 
sisted on  bleeding  him,  and  forbid  his 
stirring  for  some  hours.  I  immediately 
offered  to  despatch  one  of  my  servants  to 
his  residence,  to  quiet  the  fears  of  his 
family.  He  consented,  and  said  he  would 
write  to  his  sister.  He  did  so,  and  having 
sealed  and  directed  the  letter  he  handed  it 
to  me.  While  giving  it  to  the  servant, 
who  was  to  carry  it,  I  mechanically  read 
the  superscription, — it  was  addressed  to 
Miss  Jane  Bathurst!     This    young' man 

tlien  was  her  brother,  the  letter  fell 

from  my  hands ;  I  picked  it  up,  muttered 
an  excuse  and  left  the  room,  under  pretence 
of  having  orders  to  give. 

"  When  I  returned,  I  found  Mr.  Henry 
Bathurst  apparently  as  well  as  ever  he  had 
been  in  his  life.  In  truth  it  was  I,  and  not 
he,  that  needed  medical  advice.  The  way 
in  which  I  had  met  him,  my  fears  lest  he 
might  have  sustained  some  serious  injury, 
and  the  pleasure  which  I  felt  in  being  un- 
deceived, had  all  combined  to  make  me  for 
a  time  forget  my  bashfulness ;  but  it  re- 
turned with  redoubled  strength,  when  I 
discovered  how  nearly  related  my  guest 
was  to  the  ol)ject  of  my  adoration.  Mr. 
Bathurst,  however,  whether  from  politeness, 
or  want  of  perception,  took  no  notice  of  my 
embarrassment,  and  during  dinner,  took 
upon  him  the  burden  of  the  conversation, 
with  that  consummate  ease,  which  I  would 
have  given  the  world  to  possess.  About 
nine  in  the  evening  he  retired,  apologizing 
for  the  trouble  he  had  given  me,  thanking 
me  for  my  kindness,  and  claiming  the  right 
to  call  on  me,  and  continue  an  acquaintance 
so  agreeably  commenced. 
•  <*  When  he  was  gone,  I  took  breath,  and 
began  by  degrees  to  recover  my  self-pos« 
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session.  From  what  he  told  me,  and  what 
I  had  previously  heard  from  other  quarters, 
his  father,  Sir  Thomas  Bathurst,  might  he 
worth  about  twenty  thousand  a  year.  He 
lived  within  five  or  six  miles  of  me,  and  I 
had  often  heard  him  spoken  of,  but  it  was 
only  now  I  learned  his  near  connexion  with 
her,  whom  I  had  so  long  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Jane :  her  surname  I  had  never 
the  courage  to  inquire,  and  might  have 
still  continued  ignorant  of  her  being  my 
neighbour,  but  for  this  happy  accident.  It 
was  plain,  that  by  fortune,  at  least,  I  was 
perfectly  entitled  to  aspire  to  her  hand  ; 
the  only  obstacle  now  apparent  was  my  own 
cursed  cowardice.  We  were  nearly  of  the 
same  age ;  her  father's  estates  and  mine 
almost  bordered  each  other;  he  would  be, 
of  course,  more  willing  to  bestow  his  fa- 
vourite daughter,  where  she  would  still  be 
so  near  the  paternal  hearth,  than  on  some 
more  distant,  though  titled  and  somewhat 
wealthier  suitor.  The  misfortune  was,  that 
it  seemed  in  a  great  measure  to  depend  on 
myself,  what  degree  of  intimacy  I  might 
obtain  with  the  family.  ^*  Faint  heart 
never  won  fair  lady," — and  what  heart  so 
faint  as  mine !  This  much  was  plain,  how- 
ever, that  if  it  continued  so,—- if  despair 
did  not  give  me  courage,  all  was  lost. 
I  spent  a  portion  of  the  night  walking  up  and 
down  my  chamber,  agitated  by  all  the  pangs 
of  alternate  hope  and  despondency ;  and  at 
length,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  threw  myself 
on  the  bed,  without  undressing,  and  sank 
into  a  sleep,  in  which  the  sufferings  of  the 
last  twelve  hours  were  acted  over  again, 
with  all  the  exaggeration  of  the  wildest  and 
most  horrible  drc^ams. 

*<  Next  morning,  I  was  awakened  by  the 
rajah,  who  entered  my  room,  to  give  me 
a  letter,  which  I  opened  with  a  presenti- 
ment of  its  nature.  It  was  from  Sir  Thomas 
Bathurst.  He  had  heard  of  his  son's  acci- 
dent and  the  attentions  which  I  had  paid 
him ;  had  not  an  attack  of  gout  confined  him 
to  the  house,  he  would  have  waited  on  me 
in  person,  to  thank  me  for  my  kindness ; 
this  not  being  in  his  power,  he  hoped  I 
would  give  him  an  early  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  one,  to  whom  he 
was  so  mucn  indebted,  and  invited  me  to 
dinner  for  the  following  day. 

"  Had  I  heard  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced on  me,  I  could  not  have  turned 
more  pale.  The  letter  fell  from  my  hands, 
and  I  sank  on  my  pillow,  so  overwhelmed 
that  the  rajah  thought  I  was  ill.  I  asked 
him  in  a  feeble  voice,  if  the  messenger  was 
waiting  for  an  answer  ^  he  replied  that  he 


was  gone:  this  gave  me  some  courage, 
as  I  was  not  required  to  make  an  immediate 
decision. 

"  Here,  then,  was  the  crisis  of  my  fate. 
All  my  wishes  were  anticipated  and  exceeded, 
and  the  introduction  which  I  desired,  offered 
to  me,  in  the  most  pleasing  form,  and  the 
one  most  likely  to  relieve  me  of  embarrass- 
ment. The  service,  which  I  had  rendered 
to  a  member  of  the  family,  promised  to 
smooth  for  me  the  serious  difficulties  of  the 
first  formalities  of  introduction ;  those  once 
cleared,  and  with  the  allowance  likely  to  be 
made  for  one,  who  was  known  to  live  so 
retired  a  life,  was  there  really  any  cause  for 
further  fears  on  my  part,  so  far  an  regarded 
that  intercourse  with  my  fair  one,  which 
was  indispensable  for  the  attainment  of  my 
darling  ambition  ?  Sometimes  I  persuaded 
myself  that  there  was  not ;  but  had  no  sooner 
settled  the  question  to  my  satisfaction,  than 
I  relapsed  into  all  the  agonies  of  terror  and 
despair.  I  called  to  mind  the  only  time  I 
had  ever  attracted  Jane*s  notice — that  un- 
lucky day,  when  my  awkward  figure  met 
her  eyes  in  Regent-street,  and  the  merry 
child  saluted  my  appearance  with  a  laugh. 
The  tones  of  that  mirthful  voice  seemed 
still  ringing  in  my  ears;  'twas  true,  that 
was  many  years  ago,  and  I  was  a  good  deal 
changed  for  the  better  in  appearance ;  nature 
and  fortune  had  both  done  something  for 
me  in  that  respect.  The  consciousness  of 
my  wealth,  and  the  habits  of  command, 
which  even  I  could  not  fail,  in  some  degree, 
to  acquire  from  it,  had  contributed  to  soften 
down  the  peculiarities  of  my  appearance, 
and  though  not  a  model  of  gracefulness,  I 
was  now  very  far  from  being  the  laughing- 
stock, which  for  some  years  I  had  been  ac- 
customed to  feel  and  think  myself. 

"  My  dinner  was  announced,  and  I  sat 
down,  as  usual,  to  my  solitary  meal.  I  re- 
flected, that  at  the  same  hour  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  I  might  be  at  Sir  Thomas's,  with 
the  lovely  Jane  opposite  me,  and  kind  looks 
and  kind  words  trom  all  around,  winning 
the  coy  stranger  to  a  fosgetfulness,  alike  of 
his  foibles  and  his  fears.  But  again,  when  I 
thought,  that  amid  all  these  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, some  unlucky  mistake  of  mine 
would  be  certain  to  ruin  and  disgrace  me, 
my  courage  failed  me  entirely,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  this  horrid  perplexity. 
I  rose  from  table,  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir 
Thomas,  dedinmg  his  invicatiout  oo  the 
plea  of  sudden  indisposition,  and  imme- 
diately sent  it  off  by  one  of  my  servants.  I 
then  returned  to  my  sitting-room,  threw 
myself  on  a  sofa,  and  began  to  weep-bitterly. 
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Yes !  to  weep»  to  shed  bitter  tears — tears 
of  farewell  to  a  happiness,  which  I  bad  not 
the  courage  to  grasp ;  tears  of  Umentation 
for  this  opportunity  thrown  away,  of  seeing 
and  speaking  to  her,  whom  I  might  never 
meet  again — ^tears  of  abject  shame ;  for  I 
felt  myself  unworthy  the  name  of  man, 
while  I  suffered  myself  to  be  thus  enslaved 
by  such  wretched  and  despicable  weakness. 

'<  I  passed  a  sleepless  night,  forming  a 
thousand  projects,  each  more  ridiculous  than 
the  others,  for  retrieving  the  step  which  I 
had  lost.  I  thought  of  writing  to  Jane  her- 
self, avowing  my  long-cherished  passion  for 
her,  recounting  the  whole  history  of  that 
voiceless  worship,  and  beseeching  her  to  aid 
me  in  overcoming  that  weakness,  which 
alone,  I  sometimes  dared  to  hope,  rendered 
me  unworthy  of  her.  I  felt  that  such  a 
letter  as  I  would  write  might  soften  the 
flintiest  heart.  Fear,  sorrow,  passion,  I 
knew,  would  make  me  eloquent.  But  how 
was  1  to  send  her  the  letter  ?  and,  supposing 
it  came  to  her  hanos,  and  she  made  light  of 
it,  was  I  not  lost  for  ever?  No;  that 
would  never  do.  Time  and  fortune  might 
bring  me  another  chance,  and  to  them  1  re- 
s(^lved  to  leave  it. 

"  The  following  evening,  when  I  reflected 
that  by  that  time  my  trial  would  have  been 
over,  and  possibly  my  apprehensions  proved 
to  be  all  vain  and  unfounded,  I  almost 
laughed  at  myself,  so  ridiculous  a  coward 
did  I  appear.  The  clock  struck  ten;  at 
that  moment  I  might  have  been  talking  to 
heVi  acknowledged  almost  as  a  friend,  in 
gratitude  for  my  kindness  to  her  brother ;  a 
word,  a  look,  a  smile,  might  have  bid  me  not 
despair.  I  vowed,  that  at  all  hazards  I 
would  make  the  trial,  if  again  invited  to  do 
so,  kissed  a  hundred  times  the  fragment  of 
the  green  veil,  which  had  never  quitted  me 
since  1  found  it,  and  went  to  bed. 

"  This  victory  over  myself  procured  me 
a  tranquil  sleep.  I  awoke  calm,  confident, 
and  almost  happy.  It  was  a  fine  day,  so  I 
took  a  book  in  my  hand,  sallied  forth  to  my 
usual  haunt,  and  was  soon  at  the  foot  of 
my  favourite  tree.  I  was  roused  from  my 
study  by  a  tap  on  the  shoulder.  It  was  Mr. 
fiathurst. 

<<  <  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,'  said  he  ;  ^  I 
have  had  a  long  search  for  you,  as  your 
servants  refused  to  lead  me  to  you.  I  may 
congratulate  you,  I  suppose,  on  being  quite 
recovered  from  your  late  illness,  or  you 
would  not  be  out  early .' 

**  I  stammered  some  excuse* 

<« «  Nay,'  interrupted  Mr.  Bathurst,  '  do 
not  suf^ose  we  believed  you  were  really  ilL 


I  see  how  it  is.  You  have  taken  us  for  for* 
mal,  ceremonious  people  ;  but  you  are  very 
much  mistaken,  and  to  prove  it,  my  Anther 
sent  me  over  this  morning  to  say,  that  he  ex- 
pects you  to  a  family  dinner  to-day,  and 
will  take  no  excuse.  My  dear  Mr.  Blundel, 
we  have  formed  a  general  conspiracy  against 
your  misanthropy,  and  I  tell  you,  once  for 
all,  there  is  no  escape.  So  you  may  as  well 
submit  with  a  good  grace.' 

<<  <  Well,'  said  I,  <some  other  day  111  do 
myself  the  honour ;  but  to-day  I  rodly  can« 
not,  I  have  engagements .' 

"  '  To-day  it  must  be,  and  as  often  after 
as  you  will  favour  us.  I  was  desired  to  say, 
that  they  will  wait  dinner  for  you  until  you 
come,  be  it  what  hour  it  may.  You  will 
not  lay  them  under  the  necessity  of  fasting  ?* 

"*  No,'  I  replied,  <  certainly  not  ■■» 

I  should  be  very  sorry ,  bat  still 

'     I  stopped,  and  makinga  desperate 

effort,  at  last  promised  to  go. 

"  *  Ah!  now  you  are  a  reasonable  being. 
Believe  me,  it  will  give  us  all  the  greatest 
pleasure.  At  six  o'clock  then  we'll  expect 
you.  Adieu  'till  then.  Don't  let  me  dis* 
turb  you ;  1*11  find  my  way  back  very  well 
by  myself.  What  are  you  reading? — it  must 
be  a  very  interesting  book,  for  you  never 
perceived  my  approach  till  I  tapped  you 
on  the  shoiilder — Scott's  new  novel,  or 
Byron's  glorious  poems?* 

*^  1  put  the  book  into  his  hand.  It  was  a 
Poly  bins.  He  opened  it,  cast  his  eye  on  a 
page,  and  let  the  volume  M,  with  a  cry  of 
dismay. 

'<  <  Greek  !*  he  exclaimed, '  I  still  know  it, 
when  I  see  it ;  though  it  would  puzzle  me 
to  tell  one  letter  from  another.  I  thank  my 
stars,  since  I  left  school  I  have  never  opened 
a  book  of  the  kind,  and  have  by  this  time 
pretty  well  forgotten  the  little  they  suc- 
ceeded in  teaching  me.  No  wonder  you 
are  such  a  misanthrope,  when  you  read 
Greek.  If  I  did  the  same,  I  fear  I  should 
be  just  as  bad.  Do  throw  aside  these  musty 
books  for  a  while ;  you  will  really  injure 
your  health.     I  am  going  to  the  races  at 

— ^ *  (naming  a  town  a  dozen  miles  off,) 

'  will  you  come  with  me,  and  111  take  the 
greatest  care  of  you.' 

«*  My  look  was  a  sufficient  refusal  of  this 
proposal.  *  What  I'  said  I,  <  do  you  not  dine 
at  home?' 

«  *  Why  unless  you  come  with  me,  which 
you  do  not  seem  inclined  to  do,  I  fear  I 
shall  hardly  be  back  in  time  for  dinner ;  but 
I  will  do  my  best,  and  hope  to  be  in  time 
for  the  dessert.  I  am  sorry  you  did  not 
come  yesterday,  that  I  might  myself  have 
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bad  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  to  Lady 
Bathnrst  and  my  nsters.  However,  my 
father  will  perform  that  office  for  you ;  I 
have  smoothed  your  way  by  all  sorts  of  good 
report.  Your  hme  has  preceded  you,  I 
can  tell  you.  Good  bye — nx  o'clock,  re- 
member. If  I  stay  another  moment,  I  shall 
be  late  for  the  races.' 

''  He  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  disap- 
peared before  I  could  make  any  reply.  I 
remained  overwhelmed  with  a  new  alarm. 
I  had  all  alone  counted  on  making  my  ap- 
pearance at  the  Bathursts  under  his  pro- 
tection ;  and  now,  it  appeared,  I  was  to  in- 
troduce myself,  and  enter  a  circle,  to  every 
individual  of  which  I  was  an  utter  stranger. 
Its  being  a  fiunily  dinner  was  almost  an  in- 
crease of  embarrassment.  It  seemed,  that 
even  a  large  party  would  have  been  pre- 
ferable, for  now  every  eye  would  be  turned 
on  me,  as  the  only  stranger  present;  there 
would  be  no  hurry  or  bustle,  in  which  there 
might  have  been  a  chance  of  my  gaucheriei 
passing  unnoticed. 

*'  I  remained  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  brooding  over  the  dangers 
of  my  approaching  trial.  I  would  gladly 
have  had  it  deferred  for  a  day  or  two— but 
the  die  was  cast — ^there  was  now  no  remedy. 
So  at  length  I  arose,  returned  mechanically 
to  the  house,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  pro- 
ceeded to  dress  m3rself. 

**  I  spent  a  considerable  time  at  my  toilet, 
and  was,  on  the  whole,  more  successful  than 
I  had  any  expectation  of  being.  After  sur- 
veying myself  in  the  glass  with  something 
very  like  approbation,  I  descended  and 
found  that  one  of  my  carriage  horses  was 
lame,  and  that  if  I  wished  to  be  in  time,  I 
should  be  forced  to  ride.  There  was  no 
other  alternative,  and  no  time  for  delibe- 
ration ;  so  I  mounted  the  quiet  hack,  on  whose 
back  I  occasionally  trusted  myself,  and  set 
out. 

^  I  proceeded  along  at  that  leisurely  pace 
to  which  my  moderate  skill  in  equestrianism 
restricted  me,  and  had  just  entered  Sir 
Thomas  Bathurst's  demesne,  when  a  neigh- 
bouring clock  struck  six.  Fearing  I  should 
be  late,  and  not  reflecting  sufficiently  on 
the  consequence  of  such  an  unwonted  appli- 
cation, nor  that  quiet  as  my  horse  was,  I 
only  held  my  seat  on  his  back  by  a  tacit 
compact,  on  my  part,  that  I  would  never  give 
him  the  spur  or  the  whip,  and  on  his,  that 
he  was  never  to  gallop;  I  clapped  spurs  to 
him,  and  struck  him  smartly  with  the  whip. 
He  immediately  set  off  at  a  gallop,  and  never 
stopped  until  he  reached  the  lawn  in  front 
of  Bathurst  Houses  where  he  landed  me 


head  foremost  in  the  soft  grass,  in  the  most 
expeditious  manner  possible.  Miraculously, 
I  was  neither  dirtied  nor  hurt.  It  was  not 
a  good  omen,  but  it  might  have  been  worse ; 
so  I  got  up,  caught  hold  of  my  steed,  until 
a  groom  came  to  take  him,  and  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  venerable  mansion. 

<'  In  the  hall,  I  met  Sir  Thomas,  who  had 
hobbled  from  his  library  to  welcome  me ;  I 
approached  him  courageously  enough— he 
shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  congratu- 
lated me  on  my  escape,  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed from  the  windows,  and  led  me  into  the 
library,  where  he  told  me,  in  consequence 
of  his  inability  to  go  up  and  down  stairs,  his 
wife  and  daughters  were  keeping  him  com- 
pany. Lady  Bathurst  rose  as  I  entered  the 
room,  and  welcomed  me  most  ^praciously. 
She  was  handsome  and  youthful  looking, 
and  I  fancy.  Sir  Thomas's  second  wife,  for 
she  could  scarcely  be  old  enough  to  be  Mr. 
Henry  Bathurst's  mother.  Jane  was  there 
too — I  was  introduced  to  her,  and  to  her 
two  sisters.  Miss  Ellen  and  Miss  Dinah; 
who,  as  well  as  I  could  see,  were  both  very 
pretty,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  her. 
At  Jane,  indeed,  I  did  not  venture  to  look, 
but  the  feeling  of  her  presence  gave  me  an 
indescribable  pleasure.  Turning  round  to 
take  a  seat,  I  did  not  perceive  that  Sir 
Thomas  was  immediately  behind,  and  trod 
heavily  on  his  gouty  toe.  He  almost 
screamed  with  pain,  and  the  tears  came  into 
his  eyes,  but  seeing  how  much  I  was  abashed 
by  the  accident,  he  suppressed  all  further 
appearance  of  suffering,  and  quietly  assured 
me  that  he  was  very  little  hurt.  I  did  not 
believe  him,  and  admired  the  stoicism,  with 
which  his  courtly  breeding  enabled  him  to 
bear  such  torture. 

'*  The  graciousness  of  Lady  Bathurst,  the 
sweet  aspect  of  Jane,  at  whom  I  glanced 
once  or  twice,  and  the  frank  good-humour 
of  Sir  Thomas,  put  me  somewhat  at  my 
ease.  The  library,  in  which  we  were,  was 
large  and  well  filled.  Sir  Thomas  had  evi- 
dently more  respect  for  learning  than  his 
son;  and  we  were  talking  of  different  edi- 
tions of  the  classics,  when  I  observed,  on  a 
shelf  near  me,  an  edition  of  Homer  in  sirteen 
volumes.  As  this  was  double  the  number  of 
the  most  voluminous  edition  I  knew  of, 
I  attempted  to  take  down  a  volume.  He 
rose  to  prevent  me,  but  as  I  thought,  to 
take  down  the  volume  for  me,  and  in  my 
hurry  to  anticipate  him,  I  tugged  so  bard 
at  the  book,  that  I  succeeded  in  pulling 
down  the  shelf,  when  I  discovered  that 
they  were  only  false  backs,  pasted  on  the 
wood|  to  cover  a  projection  in  the  wall,  as 
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he  was  about  to  explain  to  me  if  I  hadgiven 
him  time.  The  shelf  in  its  fall  threw  down 
a  small  table,  on  which  was  a  porcelain  ink- 
stand which  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  the 
ink  spilled  on  the  splendid  Turkey  carpet. 
At  this,  I  entirely  lost  my  self  possession, 
and  throwing  myself  on  the  floor,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Sir  Thomas  and  his 
hidy,  who  assured  me  it  was  no  matter,  I 
persisted  in  gathering  up  the  fragments  of 
the  stand,  and  sopping  up  the  ink  with  my 
cambric  handkerchief,  till  not  a  drop  re- 
mained ;  I  then  thrust  it  into  my  pocket, 
and  not  daring  to  regain  my  former  scat,  I 
dropped  on  the  nearest  arm-chair. 

"  A  faint  cry,  which  proceeded  from  the 
cushion  on  which  I  had  thrown  myself,  filled 
me  with  a  new  perplexity.  Without  doubt, 
there  was  some  animal  under  the  cushion, 
and  it  was  evident  that  this  animal,  of  what- 
ever species  it  might  be,  had  too  great  a  re- 
gard for  its  own  preservation  to  permit  me 
with  impunity  to  add  my  weight  to  that 
of  the  cushion,  beneath  which  it  had  re- 
treated, apparently  for  shelter  and  warmth. 
In  fact,  my  seat  was  soon  shaken  by  the 
convulsive  efforts  of  the  poor  animal,  to 
free  itself  from  so  dangerous  a  thraldom. 
The  plain  course  would  have  been  to  rise 
and  let  the  creature  escape.  But  just 
as  I  was  going  to  do  so,  a  younger 
daughter  of  mine  host,  a  child  of  about 
twelve  years  old,  entered  the  room,  and 
inquired  in  an  anxious  tone  if  Minny  was 
there.  I  at  once  comprehended  that  I  was 
seated  on  the  stray  pet,  and  that  I  alone 
could  answer  the  question ;  but  I  had  de- 
layed too  long,  to  do  so  now.  Three  acci- 
dents had  already  signalized  my  visit ;  I  had 
been  thrown  from  my  horse,  had  almost 
himed  the  baronet,  and  flooded  the  carpet 
with  ink ;  to  have  added  to  this  catalogue 
of  crimes,  the  deadly  offence  of  maiming  a 
favourite  dog  or  cat — I  knew  not  which  it 
was — ^was  more  than  I  had  courage  to  en- 
counter at  the  present  moment,  so  I  held 
my  peace.  The  little  girl  left  the  room, 
and  I,  perceiving  the  extreme  peril  in  which 
I  was  placed,  grasped  firm  hold  of  the  arms 
of  my  chair,  and  listening  all  the  time  to 
Sir  Thomas's  learned  conversation,  I  leaned 
my  whole  weight  upon  the  resurgent  animal. 
But  I  had  to  do  with  an  enemy,  resolved 
to  sell  his  life  dearly.  The  resistance  be- 
came greater  and  greater,  and  I  felt  the 
cushion  rolling  and  writhing  under  me  like 
a  serpent ;  I  could  not  in  my  heart  but  do 
it  the  justice  of  admiring  its  spirited  defence ; 
but  had  not  I  at  stake  what  was  dearer  than 
existence  itself  ?  Unfortunately  the  appear- 


ance of  quiet  which  I  was  obliged  to  pre- 
serve, shackled  my  efforts — I  made  a  false 
move  ;  my  adversary  somehow  disengi^ed 
a  paw,  and  I  felt  four  talons,  like  four  huge 
pins,  penetrate  my  flesh,  to  their  utmost 
depth  ;  my  doubts  were  realized;  it  was 
surely  a  cat ! 

"  Having  now  assurance  of  what  enemy 
I  had  to  encounter,  and  moreover,  my  own 
bloodshed  to  revenge,  I  preserved  a  com- 
posure, which  I  have  often  since  been  sur- 
prised to  think  of.  The  struggles  of  pussy 
became  fainter,  and  she  must  have  been 
nearly  at  the  last  gasp,  when  dinner  was 
announced,  and  freed  us  both  from  our 
present  perils ;  whether  she  or  I  came  off 
the  worse,  is  what  I  have  never  learned. 

"  The  pride  which  1  felt  in  my  victory, 
not  so  much  over  the  cat  as  over  my  own 
timidity,  gave  me  the  courage  to  offer  my 
arm  to  Lady  Bathurst,  and  I  led  her 
triumphantly  to  the  dining-room.  She 
seated  me  between  herself  and  Miss  Dinah, 
and  opposite  the  lovely  Jane.  Thouffh, 
since  the  adventure  of  the  book-shelf,  uie 
blush  had  never  entirely  left  my  face,  I  was 
beginning  to  recover,  and  return  to  a  rea- 
sonable temperature,  when  a  new  accident 
put  my  endurance  to  the  trial.  I  had  re- 
spectfully placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
edge  of  the  table,  the  plate  of  soup,  to  which 
I  had  been  just  helped ;  so  that  when,  a 
moment  afterwards,  I  leaned  forward  to  re- 
ply to  some  words  of  compliment  which 
Miss  Ellen  had  addressed  to  me,  I  pressed 
the  near  edge  of  the  plate,  and  overturned 
into  my  lap  its  entire  contents,  of  a  liquid 
so  hot,  that  no  one  at  the  table  had  yet 
ventured  to  taste  it.  In  spite  of  the  protec- 
tion of  my  napkin,  I  was  drenched  and  ac- 
tually scalded  by  it.  I  was  about  to  cry 
out;  but  Sir  Thomas's  stoicism,  when  I 
stood  on  his  toe,  recurred  to  my  mind,  and 
I  resolved  to  imitate  him.  I  pretended 
that  the  napkin  had  saved  me,  refused  the 
offer  made  me  of  changing  my  dress,  and 
having  called  for  a  fresh  napkin,  endea- 
voured to  look  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
while  the  boiling  liquid  trickled  down  my 
legs,  and  I  perceived  all  the  sensations  of 
approaching  blisters  on  my  knees. 

"  I  will  come  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
end  of  this  «  strange  eventful  history,'  and 
shall,  therefore,  pass  over  the  minor  blunders 
and  gaucheries  which  I  committed.  At 
length,  the  second  course  arrived,  and  it  was 
here  that  the  fatal  accident  occurred,  to 
which  I  was  destined  to  succumb,  and  from 
which  Hercules  himself  could  not  have 
come  off  victorious. 
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*<  Among  the  dishes  which  composed  the 
second  course,  were  mince  pies.  Lady 
Bathurst  helped  me  to  one  of  these,  with 
the  kindled  spirit  still  burning,  and  I  was 
engaged  in  keeping  the  flame  alive  by  the 
aid  of  a  morsel  of  the  pudding,  stuck  on  the 
end  of  my  fork,  and  well  saturated  in  spirit, 
when  Miss  Dinah,  who  appeared  to  nave 
sworn  my  destruction,  requested  me  to  hand 
her  a  plate  of  patties  which  was  near  me. 
In  my  gallant  haste  to  obey  her,  I  thrust 
the  morsel  of  pudding,  which  was  all  a-blaze 
with  the  spirit,  into  my  mouth. — I  might 
as  well  have  swallowed  a  hot  coal. — 
The  inside  of  my  mouth  was  all  burned 
with  it,  and  I  was  forced  to  reject  the 
cause  of  my  torment  in  a  manner  which 
was  finr  from  creditable  to  my  good  manners. 
The  torture  I  endured  was  terrible ;  my 
eyes  were  starting  from  their  sockets,  and 
I  uttered  a  kind  of  howl,  which  I  would 
have  said  was  unlike  any  noise  I  ever  heard, 
if  it  were  not  that  a  favourite  dog  of  Sir 
Thomas's,  which  had  been  turned  out  of 
the  room,  re-echoed  it  by  one  so  exactly 
similar,  that*it  added  another  shade  of  the 
ludicrous  to  my  disaster.  As  I  had  evidently 
burned  myself  severely,  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  kindness  of  my  host  and  his  family. 
They  proposed  a  variety  of  remedies,  olive 
oil,  cold  water,  hot  wkter,  milk,  &c.  Miss 
Dinah  declared  that  white  wine  was  a 
sovereign  remedy  in  such  cases,  and  urged 
by  my  evil  fortune,  I  followed  her  advice. 
A  glass  of  what  appeared  to  be  white  wine, 
was  brought,  and  I  swallowed  it.  The 
servant  had  made  a  mistake — ^it  was  the 
strongest  brandy!  You  may  imagine  the 
effect  of  this  upon  my  blistered  palate  and 
throat;  it  was  the  consummation  of  my 
agonies,  and  I  leaped  and  shook  upon  my 
chair  in  a  convulsive  manner,  that  must 
have  been  sufficiently  ludicrous,  though  my 
host  kept  his  countenance  most  admirably, 
and  a  stifled  titter  was  all  I  heard  from 
the  ladies.  But  their  self-control  was 
soon  at  an  end.  After  passing  through 
such  an  ordeal,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the 
perspiration  stood  in  large  drops  on  my  brow : 
forgetting  the  incident  of  tne  inkstand,  I 
drew  from  my  pocket  the  handkerchief, 
with  which  I  had  endeavoured  to  repair  the 
damage,  and  wiped  my  face  with  it.  The 
consequence  was,  that  I  daubed  my  un- 
lucky visage  all  over  with  ink !  At  sight  of 
this,  neither  Sir  Thomas  nor  the  ladies 
could  hold  out  any  longer.  The  torrent  of 
laughter,  so  long  restrained,  burst  forth  with 
an  impetuosity  which  nothing  could  with- 
stand. Lady  Bathurst  lay  back  in  her  chair; 


Sir  Thomas  lost  his  balance,  and  rolled  upon 
the  floor  ;  the  young  ladies  were  in  convul- 
sions. Dismayed  at  this  sudden  violation 
of  the  rights  of  hospitality  towards  one  so 
suffering  and  defenceless,  I  did  not,  for  a 
moment,  understand  it ;  but  lifting  my  head, 
and  catching  a  glimpse  of  my  inky  counte- 
nance in  an  opposite  mirror it  was  all 

too  plain.  There  was  now  nothing  for  it 
but  immediate  retreat;  I  arose,  left  the 
room,  and  was  out  of  the  house  before  any- 
one had  time  to  prevent  me.  On  the  steps  I 
met  my  friend  Henry,  who  was  returning 
in  time  for  the  dessert,  as.he  had  promised. 
I  rushed  past  him ;  and  he,  seeing  a  strange 
looking  man  with  his  face  blackened,  took 
it  for  granted  the  house  had  been  attacked 
by  robbers,  and  that  I  was  one  of  them.  He 
seized  a  loaded  fowlingpiece,  which  stood  in 
a  corner  of  the  hall,  and  discharged  it  at  me, 
as  I  ran  in  breathless  haste  across  the  lawn. 
Had  I  been  a  little  nearer,  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  the  effects  might  have  been ;  but  I 
made  such  good  speed,  that  I  only  received 
half  a  dozen  moderate-sized  shot,  much  in 
the  same  place,  where  pussy  had  left  the 
gory  impression  of  her  clavrs.  This  had  no 
other  effect  on  me  than  to  accelerate  my 
flight ;  bareheaded,  and  neglectful  of  my 
horse,  who  remained  comfortably  shel- 
tered in  Sir  Thomas's  stables,  I  ran  in  a 
straight  line  across  the  country,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  home,  leaping  hedges  and  ditches, 
and  climbing  walls,  until  I  reached  the 
threshold  of  my  own  door,  when  I  sank  in- 
sensible, through  pain  and  fatigue,  and  was 
discovered  in  that  state  by  tne  affrighted 
rajah,  who  had  some  difficulty  in  recognizing 
his  master  in  the  wretched  being  before  him. 

"  I  was  put  to  bed,  and  did  not  leave  it 
for  two  months.  My  adventure,  with  a  thou- 
sand strange  exaggerations,  was  noised  over 
the  whole  country.  As  for  the  Bathursts, 
they  sent  back  my  horse  next  morning,  but 
never  made  any  inquiry  after  me,  nor  paid 
me  any  other  attention ;  for  which  I  was 
rather  grateful  to  them  than  otherwise. 

"  I  was  scarcely  convalescent,  when  I  re- 
ceived letters  from  London,  by  which  it 
appeared,  that  my  lawyer  had  availed  himself 
of  my  property  in  the  funds,  to  embark  in 
some  extensive  speculations  of  his  own, 
which  having  totally  failed,  he  had  quitted 
the  country,  leaving  me  minus  some  ninety 
thousand  pounds.  As  soon  as  I  was  able,  I 
went  up  to  London,  and  great  promises 
being  made  to  me,  of  recovering  part  of  my 
loss  &om  my  lawyer's  partners,  vrho  appeared 
to  have  been  involved  in  his  speculations,  I 
immediately  went  to  law,  and  «ter  suffering 
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unheard-of  mortifications,  of  which  the  re- 
cital would  be  too  tedious  at  present,  I  was 
cast  in  several  suits,  and  in  a  few  months 
found  myself  a  loser  of  some  fifteen  thou- 
sand more.  Friend  and  foe  had  treated 
me  as  a  defenceless  fool.  The  estate, 
which  my  nncle  purchased,  was  all  jhat  now 
remained  to  me.  Overwhelmed  with  disgust 
and  despair,  I  set  out  for  the  continent, 
without  bidding  adieu  to  a  single  creature 
in  England,  and  bringing  with  me  as  my 
sole  consolation,  that  piece  of  a  green  veil, 
which  is  my  only  relic  of  her,  whom  I  have 


no  wish  ever  to  behold  again.     It  shall  only 

2uit  me  with  that  life,  from  whose  burden 
hope  soon  to  be  relieved." 
It  was  a  plain  case.  To  attempt  reason- 
ing with  a  man  thus  doomed,  was  nothing 
but  gratuitous  mockery.  I -adopted  a  wiser 
course,  and  instead  of  pestering  my  poor 
friend  with  philosophic  twaddle,  I  called  for 
another  bowl  of  punch,  aiid  had  soon  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him,  if  not  permanently 
cured,  at  least  enjoying  a  temporary  obli- 
vion of  all  terrestrial  woes. 

A.  D. 
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Weep  not  the  day«  of  old. 

They  ask  not  for  a  tear, 
Though  their  big  hearts  be  cold — 

The  men  of  tmth  oevere, 
Who  held  the  rights  they  shared 

A  trort  to  freemen  given. 
To  gnard  them  unimpaired, — 

A  trust  for  man — for  heaTen. 

II. 

A  trust  for  human  kind. 

That  slaves  might  cease  to  groan,- 
A  trast  for  heaven,  to  bind 

Man's  fealty  to  God's  throne. 
Away  with  trickling  tears. 

The  living  lights,  that  glow. 
Quenchless,  from  those  far  years, 

Bebake  them  as  they  flow. 

III. 
But  o'er  a  land  eilete. 

If  stagnant  gloom  hath  come, — 
If  tame  ones  learn  to  prate 

Of  slavery  as  doom ; 
Sprung  from  the  true  and  brave, 

If  they  pass  coldly  by, 
Nor  catch  from  honour's  grave 

Life  unto  liberty. 

IV. 

If  men  of  far  descent^ — 

Sons  of  a  noble  line, 
Whose  gold  and  gore  were  spent, 

A  living  wreathe  to  twine 
Around  their  country's  name  ;— 

Can  their  stem  faith  forget* 
And  lightly  hold  the  fame 

For  which  their  swords  were  wet  ? 

V. 

If  such  dark  fortunes  be. 

Where  once  was  Freedom's  home- 
Where  now  her  eye  can  see 

No  temple  but  the  tomb  ; 
Then  save  the  morbid  tears 

You  give  to  ages  flown, 
To  other  lands  or  years, — 

And  weep  them  for  your  own. 

VI. 

Or  better— from  the  lid 

The  gathering  moisture  fling ; 
^lall  the  soft  drons,  unchid, 
"  To  eye  of  maimood  spring  7 


Hah!  heard  yoti  not  that  strain? 

Well  hath  the  spirit  spcAo— 
*^  Ruat  not,  but  rend  the  chain — 

Fear  binds  the  firmest  yoke." 

VII. 
Up,  tell  the  things  that  sway — 

Death  has  abased  the  proud. 
The  conqueror's  arm  is  clay — 

The  worm  is  in  his  shroud ; 
The  pillar  pride  may  raise. 

And  mould  the  living  bust — 
Yon  mass  I — in  simplest  phraiey 

The  name  of  it  is — dusU 

VIII. 

The  slumbering  bondsman  wake, 

And  pour  into  Ms  ear. 
Words,  from  his  heart  to  ehjike 

Its  sluggishness  or  fear. 
Say  that  on  earth's  young  broiurt, 

Ere  prince  or  noble  strod. 
His  work  the  author  blessed, 

»( And  said,  that  it  was  good." 

IX. 

Tell  him,  in  days  gone  by. 

In  nature's  vigorous  prime, 
When  a  li^t  from  eternity 

Lingered  o'er  the  wings  of  time  ; 
The  wonders  that  emblazed 

The  centuries  as  they  ran. 
Were  wrought,  where  flags  were  raised 

By  plain  untitled  man. 

X. 

Tell  him,  that  He  whose  might 

Crowns  the  deep  cultured  soil. 
And  bids  the  lode  requite 

The  delving  miner's  toil ; 
Bids  not  the  ore  extend 

In  massive  chains  to  bind : — 
The  springing  stalks  to  blend, 

In  whips  to  plague  mankind. 
XI. 
Away  with  forms  and  words  — 

Invented  to  cajole ; 
Stronger  than  warrior's  swordsy 

Be  truth  in  every  soul. 
Her  banner  flouts  the  skies — 

She  calls  us  to  adore ; 
We  will  not  shut  our  eyes  ; 

And  who  shall  veil  Uiem  o'er  ? 

a 
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Though  the  publication  of  these  works 
is  scarcely  so  recent,  as  to  come  within  the 
scope  of  our  literary  notices,  we  have 
too  high  a  sense  of  the  merits  of  their  able 
and  laborious  author,  to  omit  introducing 
them  to  those  amoi^ff  our  readers,  who  may 
not  be  aware  of  their  existence.  We  have 
seen  too  much. of  the  apathy,  with  which 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  illustrate 
our  history  and  antiquities  are  generally 
regarded  in  this  country,  to  feel  secure, 
that  even  a  publication  like  the  present, 
supported  as  it  is  by  a  goodly  array  of 
subscribers,  and  abounding  in  information 
of  the  highest  interest  to  all  residents  in 
or  near  our  metropolis,  has  obtained  the 
full  measure  of  that  welcome,  which  it  so 
well  deserves. 

In  any  country,  where  literature  has  ever 
been  cultivated  with  success,  there  are, 
among  the  minor  evidences  of  oppression 
and  suffering,  few  more  striking  than  the 
absence  of  topographical  works.  Once  a 
provincial  or  municipal  community  has 
grown  to  be  prosperous,  some  account  of 
Itself  and  its  glories  of  art  and  nature, 
with  some  chronicle  of  its  local  history,  is 
among  its  earliest  wants.  A  fuller  record 
of  its  past  achievements,  of  its  claims  to 
be  timerhonoured  in  the  land,  than  the 
national  histories  could  possibly  afford, 
becomes  a  general  desire,  and  one  not  diffi- 
cult to  gratify.  Accordingly,  during  the 
last  three  centuries,  the  topography  of  most 
countries  of  Europe, — of  England,  France, 
and  Italy ;  of  Germany,  Belgium  and 
Holland,^-has  accumulated  to  an  extraordi- 
nary extent,  and  includes  many  works  of 
rare  ability  and  learning.  The  topographical 
literature  of  those  countries  would  fill  whole 
libraries,  while  a  complete  collection  of  our 
Irish  publications  in  that  department  would 
not  cover  a  couple  of  shelves.  Among  these 
might  be  found  about  a  score  of  volumes 
weU-exacuted  enough ;  the  rest  are  either 
most  careless  unauthentic  compilations ;  or, 
if  not  so  censurable  in  that  respect,  are 
written  in  such  an  anti-national  spirit,  and 
with  so  desperate  an  hostility  to  all  that  is 
best  and  dearest  in  the  glories  of  the 
pist,  and  most  cheering  in  our  prospects  for 
the  future,  as  to  be  almost  worse  than  none. 
We  can  imagine  few  things  more  dishear- 


tening to  the  awakened  energies  of  a  long- 
crushed  people,  than  the  half-contemptuous» 
half-charitable  tone,  in  which  such  services, 
and  many  of  higher  order,  were  wont  to  be 
rendered  us  during  the  last  century,  and 
are  now  and  then  offered  us  in  the  present. 
It  is  a  fault  from  which  some  of  the  noblest 
assert  ors  of  our  liberties  have  not  been  al- 
together free,  and  for  which  they  and  their 
generation  have  paid  most  dearly,  and  we 
continue  still  to  pay. 

The  more  praise — or,  to  use  one  of 
those  expressive  phrases,  in  which  we  make 
more  of  the  Saxon  tongue,  than  the  Saxons 
themselves — ^the  more  power  to  those,  who 
in  these  days  of  self-neglect,  from  which  we 
hope  our  country  will  soon  awake  for  ever, 
yet  labour  unweariedly  from  year  to  year 
to  do  her  honour.  The  more  heartfelt 
should  our  gratitude  be,  to  those  who  would 
fain  preserve  some  fragments  of  her  ancient 
story,  as  a  nurture  and  admonition  for 
the  inheritors  of  that  misery  and  dissen- 
tion,  which  have  made  her  past  history  an 
unsightly  fragment,  which  no  inspiration  of 
genius  can  ever  restore  to  that  harmony 
of  beauty  and  strength,  in  which  once  it 
might  have  seemed  to  live  and  breathe. 
Aye,  and  for  which,  spite  of  all  our 
sufferings — ^nay,  perhaps,  even  because  of 
them,  (for  in  great  suffering  too,  may 
beauty  be  discerned)  time  was,  when 
the  artist  alone  was  wanted,  who  selecting 
frim  materials  of  unequalled  richness, 
should  have  moulded  the  national  history 
in  a  form,  which  time  and  terror  had  vainly 
striven  to  mutilate. 

Alas !  this  is  now  but  a  dream  of  possi- 
bilities become  impossible  :  the  best,  which 
there  is  at  present  much  hope  of  effecting 
for  the  history  of  Ireland,  is  to  '*  gather  up 
the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost."  And 
even  here,  in  this  comparatively  humble 
office,  it  is  incalculable  what  difficulties 
occur  on  every  side,  to  dishearten  the  soli- 
tary labourer  in  the  field  of  Irish  antiquity. 

in  the  first  place,  the  materials,  notwith- 
standing all  our  losses,  are  still  very  exten- 
sive, and  sufficient  to  furnish  to  him  who 
had  them  at  his  command,  if  not  a  history 
of  Ireland,  at  least  a  tolerable  memoir  of 
the  Pale,  so  long  as  it  existed,  and  of  the 
times  since  Cromwell,   which,  to  us  who 
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daily  reap  the  bitter  fruits  thereof,  are  not 
the  least  interesting,  though  the  attraction 
be  only  a  sad  one,  which  maketh  the  heart 
heavy,  and  the  soul  sick  unto  death.  But, 
numerous  as  these  relics  are,  they  are  scat- 
tered over  many  lands,  and  the  best  of  them 
sunk  in  deep  obscurity,  and  when  discovered 
to  exist,  frequently  anything  but  accessible. 
A  fine  collection  is  entombed  in  (what 
Mr.  D' Alton  justly  terms  "  the  cemetery  of 
Irish  history'*)  the  manuscript-room  of 
Trinity  College  library ;  where  the  absurd 
regulations,  of  one  of  the  most  absurd  codes 
of  government  ever  devised  for  any  such 
institution,  are  so  strictly  enforced,  as  to 
render  that  portion  of  the  University 
wealth  almost  as  useless,  as  if  it  were  buried 
in  the  earth.  Another  fine  collection  be- 
longs to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  while 
the  British  Museum,  the  Lambeth  and 
Bodleian  libraries,  and  the  government 
records,  both  in  this  country,  and  in  Eng- 
land, .  contain  vast  materials  for  such  re- 
searches ;  but  are  either  by  distance,  or  the 
churlishness  of  those  who  are  permitted 
to  have  the  care  of  them,  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Irish  antiquarian. 

Besides,  the  archives  of  private  families 
in  England  are  fUU  of  useful  documents 
(in  Ireland  our  gentry,  when  permitted  or 
inclined  to  stay  in  the  country,  have  been 
too  jovial  and  insouciant  to  trouble  them- 
selves much  wilh  amassing  such  records).  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
where  the  number  of  Irishmen,  who  during 
the  last  two  centuries  have  been  advanced 
to  the  highest  dignities,  is  truly  amazing. 
Those  ages,  momentous  as  they  were,  offer 
few  more  wondrous  spectacles  than  that  of 
the  Irish  exiles — in  their  own  land  mostly 
unsuccessful — ^from  their  own  land  banished, 
and  a  price  set  upon  their  heads  ;  abroad, 
foremost  among  the  chivalry  of  the  time, 
winning  battle  after  battle  for  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  the  kaisars  of  Ger« 
many,  and  teaching  the  Russians  the  art  of 
war.  Outcasts  from  the  land  of  their  birth, 
and  hopeless  of  ever  returning  to  it,  they 
took  the  best  revenge  of  fortune,  which 
uncombined  they  could  have  taken,  and 
proved  themselves  in  war  and  peace,  as 
subjects,  unmatched  for  loyalty  and  heroic 
devotion,  as  rulers,  adequate  to  the  guidance 
of  mighty  empires ;  thus  taking  their  place 
unquestioned  among  the  proudest  nobles  of 
Europe,  while  at  home  their  unexiled  bre- 
thren tilled  for  hire,  the  soil  which  had 
been  the  hope  of  their  inheritance. 
Nor  has  the  old  world  alone  been  cogni- 
sant of  what  Irishmen,  are  good  for,  >ben 


they  get  fair  play ;  a  Montgomery  and  a 
Jackson  are  only  two  among  thousands, 
who,  in  the  republics  of  North  and  South 
America,  have  been  honoured  and  loved, 
as  foremost  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  and  ablest  to  wield  the  powers 
of  provincial  or  national  sway,  entrusted 
them  by  their  fellow-citizens,  in  the  country 
of  their  adoption.  Surely  these  successive 
generations  of  adventurous  heroism  have 
not  passed  away,  without  leaving  many  a 
record  behind  them,  of  the  days,  when 
desolate  as  Ireland  waft,  they  yet  hoped  to 
make  it  the  home  of  their  old  age  ;  or  of 
the  tidings  which,  when  that  hope  had  been 
lost  in  utter  despair,  the  wanderer,  escaped 
from  some  new  oppression,  brought  across 
the  seas,  to  the  exile  of  an  earlier  date, 
who,  no  doubt,  in  many  an,  instance,  trea- 
sured up  and  left  to  his  children's  care,  these 
last  mementos,  which  chance  had  brought 
him  from  his  **own  loved  island  of  sorrow." 
We  are  convinced  that  a  multitude  of  such 
documents,  now  rotting  unthought  of  in  old 
family  chests,  and  in  the  dusty  recesses  of 
libraries,  might  still  be  recovered,'  if  there 
were  only  the  men  to  gather  them. 

And  again,  when  in  the  face  of  all  these 
difficulties,  an  individual  is  found,  disinte- 
rested enough  to  devote  himself  to  such 
labours,  what  is  generally  his  reward  ?  Alas ! 
such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  nation, 
which  knows  not  that  it  is  a  nation.  Cheer- 
less in  his  weary  course,  from  year  to  year 
must  he  plod  on  unaided.  Other  reward  than 
the  consciousness  of  well-doing,  and  devo- 
tion to  a  sacred  though  neglected  cause,  can 
give  him,  he  needs  not  look  for.  He  must 
be  lucky  indeed,  or  gifted  with  extraordinary 
tact,  if  his  labour  brings  him  either  fame 
or  profit.  A  sneer  from  the  contemptuous 
cosmopolitan  ;  a  rebuff*  fromthe  cold  aristo- 
crat, who  cares  not  a  fig  for  the  land  of  his 
birth,  except  that  he  draws  his  rents  from 
it,  and  who  wonders  what  can  induce  an 
educated  gentleman  to  waste  his  time,  or 
soil  his  fingers  with  such  pursuits  ;  or,  worst 
of  all,  jealous  interference,  or  "  damning 
with  faint  praise"  from  those  who  profess 
better,  but  will  not,  or  dare  not,  act  up  to 
their  professions ;  these  are,  or  have  been, 
until  very  lately,  the  chief  encouragements 
for  historical  research  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  p' Alton  has  been  long  favourably 
kn6wn  by  his  labours,  as  well  in  antiquities, 
as  in  other  lighter  and  more  graceful  lite- 
rary pursuits,  and  the  works  before  us  do 
him  much  credit.  The  labour  of  compiling 
80  large  a  mass  of  information,  from  such  a 
variety  of  sources;  must  haye  been  great 
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indeed ;  and  gives  evidence  of  an  indefati- 
eable  spirit  of  research,  which,  we  fear,  is 
in  these  days  rarely  to  be  met  with.  We 
only  regret,  that  what  we  conceive  to  be 
defects  of  arrangement,  have  rendered 
the  county  history  not  less  valuable,  but 
somewhat  less  attractive  to  general  readers, 
than  it  might  have  been.  The  botanical 
and  geological  details,  which  are  very  full 
and  satisfactory,  we  should  have  been  sorry 
to  find  omitted ;  but  they  might  have  been 
presented  in  a  tabular  form,  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  and  need  not  have  occupied  a 
fourth  part  of  the  space  they  do.  A  simi- 
lar arrangement  with  respect  to  the  statistics 
of  rents,  wages,  factories,  &c.  which  are 
scattered  throughout  the  volume,  would 
have  made  them  far  more  useful. 

But  there  is  a  more  serious  defect  in  these 
volumes,«and  one  which  we  were  surprised 
to  find  in  them.  We  allude  to  the  total 
absence  of  illustrative  maps  and  plates.  The 
value  of  the  work  would  have  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  them ;  and  we  trust,  if  a  second 
edition  should  be  called  for,  that  the  author 
will  supply  this  deficiency.  We  are  sure 
he  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  increased 
sale,  which  would  be  the  result.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  but  think,  that  a  small  and  very 
attractive  volume  might  be  made,  by  omit- 
ting the  scientific  and  other  less  interesting 
portions  of  the  present  work,  giving  fuller 
accounts  of  the  more  remarkable  historical 
associations  connected  with  different  places, 
and  illustrating  them  with  views  of  the 
scenery.  We  should  like  to  find  much  more 
about  the  haunts  and  homes  of  the  great 
men  of  the  last  century,  than  Mr.  D' Alton 
has  given  us.  The  Priory,  where  Curran 
resided  so  many  years,  and  so  often  gathered 
round  him,  in  sportful  relaxation,  the  ablest 
men  of  the  time,  has  a  notice  of  ten  lines, 
where  we  would  have  been  glad  to  find 
twice  that  number  of  pages.  Tne  notice  of 
Marino,  Lord  Charlemont's  place,  is  longer, 
but  not  so  long,  nor  so  minute  in  its  details, 
as  we  could  have  wished.  Of  these  places, 
and  others,  there  ought  to  have  been  views 
given.  Perhaps  a  book,  of  the  kind  we  pro- 
pose, would  look  too  like  a  guide-book.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  are  sure  it  might  be  exe- 
cuted in  such  a  manner,  that  the  highest 
genius  might  be  proud  of  it.  Such  works 
are  greatly  wanted  in  Ireland,  and  if  properly 
written,  by  men  who  love  tfieir  country, 
and  are  not  ashamed  to  own  it,  would  be  of 
more  use  to  our  people,  and  afibrd  their 
mindsa  wholesomer  nourishment,  than  all  the 
rubbish  which  Useful  Knowledge  societies, 
or  Patent  Education  companies  could  manu* 


facture  in  a  century.  No  man,  however, 
should  attempt  such  a  work,  who  is  perverted 
by  bigotry,  or  scornful  of  those  ancient 
and  loug-cherished  recollections  of  the  Irish 
people — call  them  prejudices  if  you  will — 
which  the  strong  love,  which  sorrow  teacheth, 
hath  inextricably  rooted  in  their  hearts. 
Neither  should  he  be  one  of  those  well- 
meaning  pendulous  patriots,  who  would 
fain,  if  possible,  have  been  bom  at  both 
sides  of  the  channel.  But  these  faults 
away,  a  man  of  moderate  talents  might,  in 
this  way,  produce  a  roost  useful  work,  while 
the  greatest  genius  needs  not  be  ashamed 
of  labouring  in  such  a  cause. 

The  subject  is  of  more  importance,  than 
may  readily  appear  to  the  cursory  observer. 
Let  us  glance  at  one  or  two  countries,  which 
have  the  advantage  of  us  in  these  matters. 
Look  at  Scotland  :  there  is  nothing,  perhaps, 
which,  among  the  many  sinister  influences 
which  surround  her,  and  are  ever  at  work 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of  her  glory 
and  power,  has  so  much  contributed  to  keep 
alive  a  national  spirit  in  Scotland,  as  the 
familiarity  of  the  whole  people  with  the  hb- 
tory  of  their  country, — the  investiture  of 
every  hill,  and  stream,  and  castle  in  the  land 
with  the  memory  of  some  ancient  struggle, 
or  some  feat  of  heroic  daring.  The  Scot- 
tish peasant  cannot  walk  a^field  in  the  mor- 
ning, the  citizen  cannot  pass  from  his  shop 
to  his  broker's  or  his  banker's,  without  meet- 
ing some  admonitory  record  of  the  ancient 
glories  of  his  country.  These  things  have 
an  incalculable  effect  on  the  strength  and 
spirit  of  a  people ;  which  are  so  as  much  the 
more  vital  and  permanent,  in  proportion  as 
this  feeling  is  partaken  by  all  classes,  and 
actuates  the  highest  and  the  lowest  alike. 
This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  Scotland; 
and,  therefore,  in  spite  of  her  untoward  cir- 
cumstances of  language,  position,  and  govern- 
ment— in  spite  of  her  heartless  philosopkes 
of  the  last  century,  and  her  equally  heart- 
less Benthamites  of  the  present,  she  is  still 
indefeasibly  national,  and,  we  trust,  will 
never  be  less  so. 

Again,  look  at  Switzerland  ;  how  for  five 
centuries  she  has  preserved  her  indepen- 
dence, in  the  midst  of  the  overgrown 
European  powers,  and  with  her  people  sub- 
divided into  fragmentary  republics,  differing 
in  origin,  in  religion,  and  m  language,  and 
often  at  variance  with  each  other.  Will 
any  man  assert,  that  she  could  have  done 
so,  if  she  had  let  the  memory  of  her 
Tells,  and  Melchtals,  and  Winkelrieds  die 
out,  like  an  empty  sound  ;  as  the  noise  of  a 
stormi  about  wtuch,  once  it  is  over,  no  man 
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csres  whither  it  goeth  ? — or  if  the  denizens 
of  that  knd  knew  not  where  their  great  men 
of  old  were  born  and  died,  and  where  in  life 
thev  suffered,  and  won  for  them  their  in- 
heritance of  freedom? 

Yes,  ye  system-mongers!  ye  makers  of 
codes  and  constitutions!  it  is  this,  and  not 
your  boasted  machinery,  be  it  never  so  au- 
tomatic, that  maketh  nations  great,  and  keep- 
eth  them  sound  and  strong.  These  memo- 
ries, and  the  morals  which  they  generate, 
passing  ever  from  father  to  son,  mingled 
with  the  early  thoughts  of  childhood,  and 
the  dearest  home-affections — this  is  the 
life-blood  of  nations,  on  whose  circulation 
their  health  depends,  and  without  which  all 
semblance  of  prosperous  being  is  but  a 
ghastly  artifice,  whose  end  is  death  and  dis- 
may. Where  were  ye,  when  the  giants  of 
earth  were  born,  and  their  young  limbs  grew 
strong?  What  had  ye  to  do  with  their 
making,  that  ye  take  pride  unto  yourselves, 
ye  unclean  usurpers  of  God's  most  god-like 
attributes  ?  Where  were  ye  in  the  age  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce,  of  Stauffacher  and  Tell? 
Ye  were  not  heard  of  then,  ye  spawn  of  the 
world's  decrepitude ;  but  those  were  dark 
agesy  forsooth,  and  ye  are  the  sous  of  light. 

Now,  neither  Scotland  nor  Switzerland 
are  at  all  remarkable  for  the  variety  or 
extent  of  their  historic  publications ;  nor 
did  we  adduce  them  aa  examples  in  that 
kind,  but  rather  as  evincing  a  happier  state 
of  things,  where  such  feelings  are  too  gene- 
rally diffused,  to  need  much  fostering  from 
the  more  factitious  and  corruptible  support 
of  printed  literature. 

In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  so  far 
otherwise,  that  we'  need  all  possible  exer- 
tions, in  every  way,  to  keep  alive  among  us 
one  spark  of  that  sacred  fire,  whose  lifrht 
should  be  shining  on  every  hearth.  Our 
peasantry,  it  is  true,  have  preserved  among 
them  a  vast  quantity  of  historical  tradition ; 
but  it  is  rather  local  and  familiar  than  ge- 
neral :  its  theme  is  the  clan  and  the  family, 
and  not  the  nation.  As  to  all  classes  above 
the  peasantry,  what  more  or  what  worse  can 
be  said  of  them,  than  that  they  are  bred  up 
in  all  but  total  ignorance  of  the  history  of 
their  own  country  ?  Better  had  it  been 
total.  The  false  notions  thev  imbibe  from 
English  compilations,  are  a  nundred  times 
worse  than  simple  nescience  would  have 
been. 

Alas!  why  should  it  be  thus  with  us? 
Have  not  we  also  had  our  great  and  good  ? 
Some,  whose  memory  is  faded  from  us  for 
ever ;  and  some,  whose  names  are  cherished 
yet;  in  the  hearts  of  the  sileiit  few«    Be  the 


causes  what  they  may,  well  may  the  nations 
scorn  us,  while  we  honour  not  ourselves,  nor 
have  respect  unto  our  dead.  In  our  fields 
they  fought  and  bled,  and  waded  through 
the  depths  of  our  streams :  they  walked  the 
streets  we  tread  on,  and  leaned  against  the 
pillars  which  still  rise  above  us,  in  silent 
majesty,  overiooking  the  melancholy  spec- 
tacle of  a  forgetful  people.  It  is  but  a 
score  of  years  since  Grattan  and  Cdbran 
were  laid  beneath  the  sod  of  the  stran- 
ger ;  yet,  are  there  now,  in  this  good 
city  of  Dublin,  one  hundred  persons  who 
could  point  out  the  streets  they  lived  in,  or 
the  houses  which  were  once  their  homes?  Is 
there  one  in  five  hundred  of  our  population, 
who  knows  where  Swift  was  born?  Is 
there  one  in  fifty  who  knows  who  Carolan 
was  ?  Proud  are  our  good  citizens  of  their 
city  and  its  environs,  and  well  may  they  be 
so ;  yet,  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  for^ 
merly,  in  car  and  jingle,  thronged  the  dusty 
Rock-road,  and  now  shoot  past  on  the  rail-* 
way,  how  few  have  ever  sighed  or  ^smiled, 
as  they  passed  Frcscati?  If  Hofer  had 
lived  for  a  month,  at  a  hut  in  a  gorge  of  the 
Tyrol,  it  had  been  holy  for  ever,  and  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  for  ^the  nations :  yet  a 
greater  than  Hofer  spent  here  the  happiest 
years  of  his  life  ;  and  we  know  it  not,  nei- 
ther do  we  think  of  it. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  say  of  ourselves,  and 
it  may  most  truly  be  said,  that  we  are  a 
people  more  sinned  against,  than  sinning. 
Still  this  is  a  sad  fiiult  in  us,  and  such  as, 
perhaps,  no  other  people  on  earth,  having 
any  claim  to  civizilation,  presents  at  this  . 
moment.  It  is  a  plague  spot  of  sin  and 
shame,  from  which  the  sooner  we  purify 
ourselves,  the  better  for  us,  and  for  those 
who  shall  come  after  us. 

But  as  it  is  an  evil  of  long  standing,  so  it 
will  be  a  work  of  time  to  root  it  out  from 
among  us.  It  is  of  the  more  importance, 
that  the  slightest  efforts  towards  amend- 
ment should  not  pass  unnoticed  or  unuded, 
and  that  on  every  new  accession  of  a 
kbourer  to  so  good  a  cause,  opportunity 
should  be  taken  to  impress  on  all  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  to  be  done,  which  truly 
needs  labourers-^not  few  and  hopeless, 
but  many,  and  full  of  hope. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  D' Alton 
undertake  the  history  of  some  of  the  other 
counties  ;  for  many  of  which,  we  are  told, 
he  has  large  materials  collected.  The 
county  of  Dublin,  apart  from  the  city, 
from  which,  indeed,  in  a  work  of  this  kind, 
H  shoald  never  have  been  separated,  was  by 
no  means  a  fsTOurable  one  to  commence 
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with;  the  chief  topics  of  interest  cen- 
tering in  the  city  itself.  The  cheap- 
ness of  the  present  publication  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof,  that  profit  is  no  consideration 
with  him.  It  will  be  the  more  discredit- 
able, if  the  gentry  and  clergy  of  some  other 
county  do  not  give  him  that  trifling  assist- 
ance, of  three  or  four  hundred  subscriptions, 
which  would  enable  him  to  continue  his 
labours.  What  a  beautiful  and  instructive 
book  the  history  of  Cork  might  be  made. 


for  instance ;  or  of  WaterfordtorLimerick, 
or  Kilkenny,  or  Meath,  or  Fermanagh,  or 
what  county  not,  of  the  whole  two-and« 
thirty  ?  We  hope,  that  in  Mr.  D' Alton's 
next  work,  he  will  avoid  the  defects  of 
arrangement  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded  ;  though  they  be  but  a  slight  draw- 
back to  the  merits  of  an  undertaking,  for 
which  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  everj 
honest  Irishman. 
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GOSSIP  rBOH  PARIS. 


The  world,  my  dear  *  •  •,  'tis  veraciouftly  pre- 
dieted,  and  implicitly  believed,  is  positively  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  this  present  month  : 
to  be  in  readiness,  should  any  postponement  of 
the  event  take  place  in  favour  of  the  carnival 
season,  (which  has  already  opened  with  its 
masked  balls,  and  frippery  parade,)  I  begin,  at 
an  early  dat-e,  to  scrape  together  for  you  what 
news  I  can.  Now,  that  the  new  year's  day 
fever  is  over,  people's  minds  are  be^f inning  to 
settle  soberly  to  businebs,  and  it  is  barely  possible 
to  glean,  here  and  there,  a  little  intelligence  of 
what  is  passing  forward. 

In  making  use  of  the  terms,  "  new  year's  day 
fever,'*  do  not  suppose  I  exaggerate ;  nay,  on 
the  contrary.  I  am  rather  behind  the  mark  ;  for 
verily  and  truly  all  Paris,  (men,  women,  and 
children,)  goes  mad  for  thnce  four-and-twenty 
hours,  and  it  takes  tiiem  a  whole  week  or  fort- 
night to  recover  from  the  paroxysm.  You  are 
of  old  aware  it  is  the  custom  to  pay  visits,  and 
offer  presents  at  this  season.  Those  who  wish 
to  continue  acquaintance  mutually  pass  cards  ; 
the  more  intimately  connected,  make  calls  in 
person,  and  exchange  gifts.  The  eve,  the  day, 
and  following  one  of  the  beginning  year  are 
passed  in  this  occupation  ;  everything  is  in  con- 
sequence turned  topsy-turvey  during  that  time. 
The  city  and  its  inhabitants  appear  as  if  run 
stark-wild  mad  ;  and  X  repeat,  that  they  are  so. 
Such  coursing  about — such  banging  and  ringing 
at  doors — such  crowds — such  bustle — such  com- 
plimenting— such  flattering — (Louis  Philippe  had 
five  to  six  tho^isand  bows  to  make  in  one  evening, 
exclusive  of  the  forenoon's  work) — such  outcry 
of  wishings — such  talking  together — such  uproar 
and  confusion !  1 1 — Protect  us,  ye  gods  of  folly  1 
I  must  renounce,  in  despi^r,  the  attempt  to  give 
the  slightest  idea  of  a  scene,  where  all  is  well  nigh 
chaotic.  Now  old  enemies  become  new  friends, 
and,  of  course,  worse  foes  ;  now  old  friends  cut 
each  other  and  take  to  fresh  ones  ;  now  wives  are 
kind,  husbands  yielding ;  children  dutiful,  parents 
ntisfied  ;  servants  obeilient,  masters  pleased  ; 
sycophants  smoother,  lovei-s  more  loving;  all 
for  th^  sake — strip  off  the  disguises — of  the  paltri- 
ness of  pelf  in  its  meanest  form,  a  gift  asked  for 
or  implied.      Now  every  one  that  haa  a  patron. 


and  can  command  s  present  of  any  description 
from  the  most  costly  article,  to  "  bonbona"  and 
sweetmeats,  of  every  naineable  and  nameless 
shape,  (my  pen  cannot  decorously  express  the  ex- 
tent they  go  to  in  this  regard,)  hastens  to  propitiate 
with  it.  Now  people  who,  during  the  live-long 
year,  have  never  once  ridden  in  a  coach,  must  needs 
have  one,  to  pay  their  visits  forsooth,  and  atring 
out  their  compliments.  The  streets  are  choked 
up  and  impassable  ;  everybody  is  running  every- 
where— ^business,  weighty  occupation  on  his  brow, 
and  smiles  on  his  lips — grinning ;  the  whole  city 
of  fools — that  another  year  is  gone  by,  another 
nail  has  been  struck  into  their  coffins  1 

Our  gracious  monarchtco-republican  sovereign, 
as  above  hinted,  has  had  his  own  weary  share  of 
all  these  doings,  receiving  for  the  three  whole 
days,  and  several  succeeding  ones,  night,  noon, 
and  morning,  addresses,  deputations  felicitations, 
and  8ancti6cations  from  every  known  and  un- 
known public  or  private  body,  not  to  mention 
individual  dust-lickers  of  the  shoes  of  royalty. 
Oh,  the  be-praising  ! — oh,  the  be-plastering! 
"  deeper  and  deeper  still  I"  That  any  ration<d 
man  (and  certainly  he  is  one)  could  have  the 
courage,  in  sober  earnest,  without  inwardly 
laughing  till  he  burst,  to  sit  by  and  hear  himwlf 
so  bedaubed,  is  little  short  of  miraculous.  *T  was 
intended  all,  no  doubt,  us  a  kind  of  set-off  against 
the  coolness  of  his  reception  at  the  opening  of  the 
Chambers,  which  went  off,  as  you  will  have  been 
told,  tamely  enough.  There  was  very  little 
manifestation  of  feeling  on  his  arrival  or  depar- 
ture ;  and  not  even  the  most  minute  lilliputian 
trace  of  regicidal  plot  to  awaken  the  slumbering 
loyalty  of  his  devoted  peers,  and  faithful  depu- 
ties. The  Queen  and  princesses  were  objects  of 
the  most  strongly  testified  respect ;  but  Thiers 
decidedly  shared  with  majesiy  and  them,  the  at- 
tention and  curious  gaze  of  the  assembly. 
"  There  he  is — there  is  Thiers,"  was  eagerly 
whispered  round,  as  the  little  man  made  hh 
entry.  It  was  a  complete  ovation.  .  He  ha* 
grown  fat^-quite  comfortably  chubby — on  his 
fiune. 

As  to  the  probable  political  events  of  the  ses- 
sion, little  can  be  yet  said,  and,  perhaps,  still 
less  may  be  done,  than  oar  surniisea  would  lead 
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ns  io  except.  Never  at  any  period^  has  the 
IfOwer  Chamber  been  fractioned  into  a  greater 
munher  of  petty  parties,  or  rather  seti,  each,  of 
coun»e,  powerless  by  itself ;  yet  inertly  bent  on 
opposing  the  views  of  its  next-door  ^*  ho- 
nourable friends.*'  If  it  be  meant  to  carry  or 
reject  any  important  measure,  a  coalition  must 
naturally  take  place  among  those  several  series 
of  insignificant  minorities  ;  but  between  whom, 
on  what  occasion,  and  to  what  purpose,  we  cannot 
venture  to  surmise. 

The  usual  quantum  of  smoke  has  been  puffed 
by  both  houses,  in  answer  to  the  smoke  from  the 
throne,  with  much  magniloquent  pro»ing  in  the 
deputies,  not  without  some  minatory  debate  in 
the  peers.  There  was  a  throwing  4own  of  gloves, 
and  small  shivering  of  lances  there,  between  the 
cbivalric  d«ndy  Dreux  Br^z^,  (descendant  of  the 
grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  met  with 
the  historical  rebuff  from  Mirabeau,)  and  the 
eloquently  ungramroatical  old  Soult,  who  made  a 
complete  ass  of  himself  on  the  occasion.  M.  de 
Br^i^y  in  the  course  of  his  clever,  and  pointedly 
cutting  speech,  asserted,  that  Don  Carlos  was  a 
prisoner,  and  strongly  blamed  the  ministry  for 
detaining  him  as  such.  "  A  prisoner,*'  quoth 
the  sapient  president  of  the  council,  in  reply, 
^*  A  prisoner  I  not  at  all,  I  deny  it  in  toto. 
We  do  not  keep  him  prisoner ;  the  proof  of  it  is, 
he  is  allowed  to  walk,  or  ride  out  every  day !" 
An  unrestrained  murmur  of  merriment  saluted 
this  singular  line  of  reasoning.  The  gallant  mar- 
shal, nowise  abashed,  immediately  added,  "  Yes, 
he  drives  out  every  day  ;  consequently,  he  is  no 
prisoner;  prudence  merely  enjoins,  that  he  should 
he  accompanied  by  ngenta,  who  have  charge  to 
watch  bis  motions.^'  I  leave  you  to  imagine 
whether  this  additional  instance  of  the  pretender's 
liberty  of  action  was  calculated  to  stifle  the  un- 
wonted, cachinnatory  movement,  which,  for  a 
few  minutes,  disturbed  the  proverbial  gloom  of 
that  Necropolis  of  our  conscript  &thers  of  the 
Luxembourg. 

A  protest,  "mirahile  dictu,'*'*  in  favour  of  Po- 
land, was  carried  as  an  amendment  on  the  propo- 
sition of  Ml  de  Tascher.  The  committee  of  the 
address  requested,  for  form's  sake,  some  explana- 
tions from  ministers  on  the  questions  of  Algiers, 
the  East,  and  other  more  general  matters  ;  they 
were  met  by  a  positive  refusal  of  any  communi- 
cation whatsoever  on  the  second  point,  vague 
replies  on  the  first,  indeterminate  speecbifyings 
on  all;  amounting  tangibly,  however,  to  this,  that 
since  the  last  address,  public  business  has  not 
advanced  a  single  step.  Veering,  turning,  and 
vacillating  as  the  members  of  the  cabinet  are, 
seeming  at  one  moment  to  trust  the  panic  faith 
of  England,  at  another  to  crouch  beneath  the 
aristocratic  heel  of  Russia,  they  promise  long  to 
remain  at  the  same  rate  of  speed. 

The  news  from  Africa  continues  to  be  far 
from  satisfactory.  Valc^  has,  'tis  true,  gainetl 
some  partial  advantages;  but  his  indefatigable 
opponent,  Ab  el  Kader,  scours  the  plain,  orga- 
nising his  troops  as  he  goes,- taking  lessons  on 
tactics  and  discipline  from  his  enemies,  whose 
numerous  deserters  (this  may  be  relied  on  as 


perfectly  authentic,)  contribute,  likewise,  effec- 
tively to  their  instruction  in  the  civilized  mode 
of  warfiire.  A  maritime  expedition,  in  which 
the  French,  taking  example  from  our  daring 
transatlantic  neighbours,  attempted  ^'cutting 
out"  of  the  port  of  Cherchel,  two  merchant  ves- 
sels, captured  and  brought  in  there  by  the  Arabs, 
has  ended  in  a  signal  discomfiture,  avowed  even 
by  the  most  boastful  organs  of  the  pomposo-gran- 
dioso  Parisian  press.  They  confess  to  13  killed 
and  18  wounded  ;  a  private  informant,  in  whom 
confidence  can  be  fully  placed,  states  their  num- 
bers to  be  at  least  quadruple.  There  are,  he 
adds,  1600  sick  in  the  city,  exclusively  of  those 
confined  to  hospital  in  distant  stations.  Not  an 
ammunition- waggon,  not  a  single  baggage-cart  can 
venture  thence  to  any  of  the  surrounding  towns, 
unaccompanied  by  an  escort  amply  sufficient  to 
garrison  its  place  of  destination  ;  13,500  men 
have  been  already  embarked;  and  it  is  calculated, 
that  the  full  reinforcement  of  30,000  will  be  ne- 
cessaiy  to  effect  even  a  commencement  of  the 
measures  in  contemplation.  For  a  country  having 
always  on  foot  such  an  immense  unoccupied' 
standing  army,  there  would  appear  to  be  strange 
dilatoriness  in  conducting  these  operations. 
More  than  two  taionths  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  bad  tidings  from  the  colony  arrivied ;  yet  up 
to  the  present  moment,  less  than  one-half  of 
the  intended  complement  of  troops  have  got  un- 
der weigh.  Is  it  that  ministers  hesitate  to 
weaken  their  hands  lest  any  internal  movement 
should  break  out  ?  The  French  (the  occasion 
naturally  suggests  my  remark)  have  been  ever 
pecnliarly  unfortunate  in  their  essays  of  colo- 
nization :  the  present  one  does  not  promise  to 
prove  an  exception  to  the  course  of  their  failures 
elsewhere ;  meanwhile,  Louis  Philippe  has  lost 
no  flesh,  nor  does  the  court  suffer  its  precious 
spirits  to  damp  at  the  mischance  of  the  uncon- 
querable legions  of  its  '^  glorious  army/' 

The  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Mons. ' 
Hyacinthe  Louis  de  Quelen,  who,  for  many 
months  hopelessly  ailing,  has  at  length  gone  to 
his  rest,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  has  created  a 
good  deal  of  sensation  at  court,  and  in  other' 
quarters :  there,  because  it  produces  no  small 
embarrassment,  from  the  difficulty  it  gives  rise 
to  in  the  choice  of  a  successor,  there  being  among, 
the  presumed  candidates  of  fitting  rank  and 
standing  to  be  raised  to  the  vacant  see,  not 
exactly  one,  who,  from  his  character  and  ante- 
cedent acts  mi^ht  be  looked  upon  as  sufficiently 
pliant  to  kingly  and  courtly  views ;  elsewhere, 
principally,  however,  among  his  oioft,  the  legi- 
timist and  liltra- clerical  party,  because,  having 
mixed  himself  up  much  with  politics,  before  the 
revolution  of  July,  he  had  ever  since  remained  in 
a  state  of  open,  uncompromising  hostility  to  it, 
to  its  principles,  its  consequences,  and  the  per- 
sons, from  king  downwards,  who  might  be  con- 
sidered as  its  representatives.  Hence,  and  hence 
only,  the  sort  of  celebrity  he  attained,  while 
.  liviiig,  and  its  continuation,  now  that  he  is  no 
more.  Under  other  circumstances,  and  in  other 
times,  distinguished  for  no  very  unusual  piety, 
learning,  or  talent,  he  would  have  passed  away. 
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merely  as  a  goodly,  yirtuoue,  exemplary  prelate. 
It  was  the  political  line  he  took,  and  bo  obsti- 
nately  followed  up  against  the  *'  powers  that  be/* 
in  adhering  to  by-gone  things,  and  recollections  of 
legitimacy,  that  brought  on  him  the  sore  visitation 
of  popular  hatred.  They  sacked  his  palace  (as 
will  be  recollected,)  and  pursued  hix  life.  No- 
wise yielding,  nowise  daunted,  he  appeared,  all 
through,  but  the  more  firmly  to  cling  to  his  pro- 
fessed opinions  ;  and,  thus,  became  exalted  by 
his  party  into  a  martyr.  The  fuss  and  stuff  they 
indulge  in  respecting  him,  is  fulsomely  ridiculous. 
One  would  imagine  religion  was  lost,  and  the 
church  in  danger,  because  a  good,  stubborn,  old 
man  had  died.  Thus  it  ever  is^the  religious 
partisan  will  be  talked  of  and  glorified,  while 
the  name  of  the  really  apostolic  divine,  of  a 
Chevenis,  for  instance,  known  only  by  the  good 
he  has  done,  scarcely  survives  him. 

Louis  Philippe,  acting  on  the  principle,  we 
suppose,  of  "  wufrte  la  bete,  mort  le  venin,"**  most 
liberally  contributed  12,000r.  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  funeral  obsequies  of  his  ancient 
enemy.  The  ceremony,  an  imposing  and  splen- 
did one,  took  place  at  Notre  Dame  on  the  9th, 
and  was  attended  by  vast  crowds,  the  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  whom  either  cared  not  a  jot  for, 
or  cordially  hated  him.  The  Gazette  de  France, 
a  right  divine,  and  Menriquinquiat  journal  to  the 
back  bone,  dolefully  complains,  that  neither 
troops  of  the  line,  nor  even  a  detachment  of  the 
national  guards  attended,  to  do  honour  to  the 
noble  and  holy  defunct.  Did  they  want,  I 
marvel,  a  military  salute  to  be  fired  over  his 
deep  dug  grave  in  the^  Cathedral  vaults  ?  or  does 
the  presence  of  bayonets  form  a  necessary  item 
in  the  ritual  of  the  last  offices,  rendered  to  a 
prince  of  the  church  by  its  ministers  ?  What- 
ever may  be  the  case,  glad  were  the  troops  of 
the  line,  and  doubly  glad  the  citizen  soldiers  to 
escape  a  six  or  eight  hours*  freezing  stand  in 
arms.  The  latter,  indeed,  have  always  an  un- 
pleasant, frequently  a  gallingly  trying  duty  to 
perform,  liable,  as  they  are,  to  be  called  away 
at  every  moment  from  their  most  urgent  occu- 
pations, to  stand  sentinel  over  the  sacred  person 
of  majesty,  get  shot  in  quelling  emeutes,  or  three- 
fourths  mauled  to  death,  in  assisting  to  arrest 
delinquents.     Hear  what  happened  the  luckless 

Yiscomte  de  L ,  one  of  our  most  dashingly 

fashionable  lions — a  superlatively  fine  animal 
from  snout  to  very  tip  of  tail — well  known  at 
the  Opera  saloon,  Tortoni*s,  the  Cafe  de  Paris ; 
everywhere,  in  fine,  that  every  body  wbo  is 
any  body  is  known  ;  and  who,  in  addition  to 
these  qualities  and  advantages,  has  the  honour 
of  being  a  corporal  in  one  of  the  legions  of  that 
peaceful,  warlike  corps,  the  '*  pride  and  bulwark 
of  France.*'  The  Viscomte  occupies,  or  rather 
occupied,  a  handsome  bachelor  apartment  in  the 
Chaussee  d'Antin.  Convicted  of  that  heinous 
enormity  in  a  constitutional  government,  whose 
motto  is  "  Libert^,  ordre  public,**  having  missed 
three  times  his  turn  of  duty,  he  was  unceremo- 
niously, without  giving  him  a  moment  to  make  a 
single  arrangement  for  the  time  of  his  absence, 
or  eTcn  to  wtth  u«^  out  of  his  eyes,  (he  bad 


been  Berliostfied,  i*  e.,  had  listened  to  '*  Borneo 
and  Juliet,"  and  part  of  the  "  symphooie  fisotas- 
tique"  the  preceding  afternoon,  and  was  en- 
deavouring to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of  the 
process  by  a  fourteen  hours*  rest,)  marched  off 
between  the  "  municipals'*  to  the  '*  Hotel  des 
Haricots,'*  as  *tis  called,  (va/170— short-commons^ 
chaff-bread,  prison  of  the  defenders  of  said 
"  Libert^  and  ordre  public.**)  On  returning, 
eight  days  after,  to  his  home,  lean  and  lank,  and 
in  the  worst  possible  humour,  he  was  encountered 
by  the  old  portress  with  looks  of  almost  fi-ight- 
ened  astonishmeut.  "Gracious  me,  sir,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  are  you  come  back  ?'*  "Of  course 
I  am,  good  woman ;  what  nonsense !  don't  you 
see  me — where  is  Laurent  ?**  (his  valet  de 
chambre.)  '^  Laurent,  sir  !  what — why,  Laurent, 
Sir  ?"  "  Yes,  Laurent!  are  you  deaf  ?  Laurent* 
my  servant,  Laurent!"  No  answer — ^looks  of 
amaze — staring  eyes  and  open  mouth.  "  Con- 
found the  witch !  I  suppose  he  is  out.  Well, 
no  matter,  give  me  the  key,  and  come  up  to 
make  me  a  fire;  lay  the  table  for  breakfiist — I 
am  starving — eight  days  of  famine  I  If  ever  I 
miss  that  cursed  guard  again,  may  I  be  made 
haricots  of !"  The  venerable  janitress  had,  by 
this  time,  partly  recovered  from  her  surprise ; 
still  there  was  evidently  something  not  quite 
clear  in  her  calculations,  respecting  previous 
facts  and  circumstances.  ^'  But,  M.  le  Vioomte,** 
she  at  last  exclaimed,  "  I  beg  pardon — don't  be 
sngry  ;  I  am  going  to  .■ ;  for  God's  sake,  M, 
le  Viscomte — ^you  don't  know — ^you  did  not  go  to 
America  then  ?"  ^*  To  America,  woman !  Are 
you  raving  ?  What  new  foolery  is  this  ?  To 
America  !  Don't  you  know  I  have  been  this 
week  past  in  prison,  that  abominable  place  the 
Hotel— faugh  I— desHaricoto,  as  they  style  it  ?" 
<* Gracious  goodness  me,  sir!  and  Laurent — 
oh,  the  villain  1  I  see  it  now  I  He  only  wanted 
to  rob  you  I  that  he  told  me  you  had  got  an 
invitation  from  the  president.  Van  Bamberg, 
and  were  gone  off  to  the  United  States  to  study 
demo-^emon — demonocracy  I  A.nd  your  furni- 
ture, good  Lord,  sir!  He  sold  all,  and  your 
carpets  !  He  called  an  auction,  by  your  orders, 
he  said,  and  oh,  the  hang-dog  I  the  reprobate ! 
left  me  accounuble  for  the  quarter's  rent  to  the 
landlord — promised  to  come  back — never  did. 
Oh,  sir,  won't  you  pay  it?" 

De  L ^'a  trifle  thunderstruck,"  as  our 

friends  the  Yankees  say,  rushed  up  stairs.  The 
tale  was  too  true ;  every  atom,  every  shred  of 
moveables  bad  disappeared,  except  only  his  full 
uniform,  and  arms  of  grenadier  in  that  loyal 
guard ;  his  lukewarmness  in  the  service  of  which 
had  brought  upon  him  this  unexpected  extra- 
judicial penalty  ;  a  delicate  device  on  the  whole, 
it  might  be  considered,  his  fiuthfid  Valet  had 
adopted,  to  add  weight  to  the  lesson  his  heedless 
master  had  received  from  civie  authority,  and 
which  he  feared  might  otherwise  &il  in  producing 
due  effect. 

This  kindly  practical  monitor  has  not  since 
been  heard  of.  He  is  supposed  to  have  carried 
away  with  him  fees  for  instruction  to  the  amount 
of  some  seven  to  eight  tboussod  fnocs. 


THB  ART  UNION. 


dOi. 


At  a  late  annual  sitting  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  (excuse  me,  if  wishing  to  give  news 
of  all  that  is  going  on,  I  am  constrained  thus,  in- 
coherently, to  jump  fiom  subject  to  subject,)  we 
had  a  treat  from  Arago — ^the  biographical  pane- 
gyric of  his  friend  and  colleague,  that  gifted  and 
eccentric  man  of  genius,  Ampere — without  ques- 
tion, the  strangest  oddity,  the  most  absent  indi- 
vidual to  be  found  in  or  out  of  the  kingdom. 
The  perpetual  secretary  gave  numerous  anec- 
dotes of  his  peculiarities.  I  regret  my  limits 
win  only  permit  me  to  quote  a  few.  He  it  was, 
the  future  founder  of  the  electro-magnetic  theory, 
who,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  fell  violently  in 
love  with  a  young  lady^  whose  gown  merely  he 
had  caught  glimpse  of  through  a  half-open  door. 
This  passion,  cherished  for  years,  was  only  su- 
perseded by  the  thirst  of  scientific  attainment, 
which  he,  the  most  indolently  idle  person,  as  he 
asserted  himself  to  be,  in  the  whole  circle  of  his 
acquaintance,  went  about,  grounding  himself  in, 
by  studying  perseveringly,  according  to  their  al- 
phabetical arrangement,  every  single  article  con- 
tained in  the  ponderous  tomes  of  the  ^'  Encyclo- 
pedie,"  beginning,  M.  Arago  tells,  with  *'  Abba- 
die,'*  and  ending  with  *'  Zodiaque"  On  one  oc- 
casion,  he  walked  from  the  College  of  France, 
where  he  lived,  to  preside  at  the  Institute,  a 
considerable  distance,  without  hat  or  neckcloth, 
wearing  a  white  stocking  and  a  black  one ;  on 
another,  he  was  seen  gravely  stalking  along  there, 
his  large  green  spectacles  close  on  bridge  of  nose, 
his  head  bearing  proudly  alofb  a  coachman's 
three-cornered  laced  beaver,  which,  by  some 
chance,  he  had  laid  hands  on,  instead  of  his  own. 
The  mistakes  and  fits  of  forgetfulness  that  re- 
peatedly occurred  to  him,  while  in  the  act  of 
delivering  his  profoundly  comprehensive  course 
of  lectures,  are  innumerable,  as  they  were  irre- 
sistibly ludicrous;  yet,  such  was  the  respect 
universally  paid  to  his  person  and  powers  of 
mind,  that  a  large  auditory,  in  a  great  measure 
composed  of  young  men  of  the  school,  seldom 
indulged  in  the  open  burst  of  hilarity  they  were 
calcuUited  to  provoke  ;  though  sometimes,  it 
must  be  confessed,  the  effort  to  hold  within 
bounds  was  not  a  little  difficult.  One  day,  I 
recollect  myself,  he  kept  us  waiting  more  than 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The  subject  was  a 
deeply  interesting  one  ;  at  last,  down  he  came, 


unshaven,  much  begrimed  with  snuff,  his  shirt 
collar  wide  open,  his  most  needful  garment  in 
sad  disarray.  Tugging  out  his  watch,  (which 
operation  did  not  contribute  to  repair  the  disorder 
of  the  wearable  aforesaid,)  '^  Good  gfaciousT* 
he  exclaimed,  "  a  quarter  to  three  o* clock  1 
Well,  well!  I  was  up  stairs  talking  to  M. 
Andrieux,"  (the  witty  author  of  **  LesEtourdia" 

was  still  alive,)  *'  and  I  totally  forgot  " 

Here  he  stopped  short,  already  beginning  to 
wander  into,  and  far  beyond  the  clouds,  probably 
amid  the  regions  adjoining  the  ring  of  Saturn— 
'*  to  tell  him** — another  lapse — *'  to  mention'* — 
a  third  pause — "I  really  omitted  to  mention" 
— the  intended  line  of  thought  was  now  com* 
pletely  lost.  Laying  down,  with  gravest  serious- 
ness, his  watch  into  the  mercury  trough,  whence 
it  was  rescued  by  an  assistant,  and  seizing  a 
piece  of  chalk,  he  commenced  covering  the 
diagram-board  behind  with  designs  and  formulae, 
which  grew  under  his  hand  with  inconceivable 
velocity.  On  coming  near  the  extreme  comer, 
he  chanced  to  have  finished  his  calculation,  and 
at  length,  eight  or  ten  minutes  after  he  had  en- 
tered the  room,  using  his  coat  sleeve  to  rub 
away  the  traces  of  his  labours,  he  began  the 
lecture,  and  never  did  I  hear  him  pronounce  a 
more  powerful  one :  it  lasted  nearly  two  hours, 
and  might  have  lasted  stiU,  for  all  his  conscious- 
ness of  external  circumstances  or  the  flight  of 
time,  but  that  the  darkness  of  evening  closed  in 
(it  was  winter,)  and  awoke  him  to  the  necessity  of 
making  an  end  at  last.  I  shall  send  you  Arago*s 
pamphlet  the  moment  it  appears. 

A  new  Garcia — that  other  name  for  singer 
and  songstress — Eugeide,  sister-in-law  to  the 
^*  melodious  bud  of  hope,'*  Pauline,  (whose 
success  increases  daily,)  has  appeared  at  the 
"Renaissance,"  and  been  most  flatteringly  re- 
ceived ;  her  voice  is  a  decided  extensive  contralto, 
rich  In  the  medium  of  almost  masculine  fulness 
in  the  low  notes,  (she  gives  a  reverberating  A 
and  even  6  sharp,i  the  soprano  Register  I  do 
not  so  much  like ;  perhaps  I  am  fastidiously 
singular.  Its  scale  appears  to  me  uneven, 
and  deficient  in  that  limpid  purity  which  cha- 
racterises each  tone  of  hers,  to  whom  we  are 
unavoidably  prompted  to  compare  this  more  recent 
inheritorof  a  so  widely  spread  muiical  reputation. 

Paris,  Jan.  14,  1840. 


THB   AST  UNION. 


[We  differ  in  one  or  two  points  from  the  writer  of  the  following  communication ; 
but  the  general  argument  for  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  is  so  clearly  and  forcibly 
stated  therein,  that  we  have  great  pleasure  in  inserting  it.  We  have  only  omitted  a 
compliment  to  ourselves,  which,  however  gratifying  to  us,  could  not  well  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  our  own  pages.] 


Ahidst  the  many  subjects,  which  excile  regret 
and  sorrow  in  connexion  with  our  beautifid 
country,  there  are  some  of  a  different  character, 
which  shine  all  the  more  brightly  in  contrast, 
open  more  cheering  views  for  the  future,  and 


afford  pleasure  and  advantage  for  the  present. 
Of  this  nature  are  our  young  and  rising  Societies, 
with  their  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  their  social 
meetings,  our  Periodicals  and  projected  '*  Art 
Union."    The  Mecfaanici'  Inatitution,  the  Geo<« 


MS 


THE  ART  UNION. 


logical  ■adZoologieid  Bodetiet,  fcc.  fcc,  are  now 
too  well  known  to  require  comment.    *     ^     * 

Foremost  of  the  Arts  which  adorn  and  refresh 
life,  let  us  hail  the  prospect  of  a  more  liberal 
encouraj^ment  of  painting,  in  our  projected 
''Art  Union,'*  and  thankfully  acknowledge  the 
zealous  exertions  of  the  gentleman,  who  takes 
upon  himself  the  onerous  duty  of  secretary,  and 
devotes  his  time,  talents,  and  knowledge,  to  the 
attainment  of  this  much  desired  object.  The 
causes  of  the  depression  of  taste  amongst  us 
have  been  sought  far  and  near,  they  have  been 
traced  to  our  government,  our  climate,  our  reli- 
gion, our  nature  !  Those  who  have  visited  the 
continental  cities,  will  have  no  hesitation  in 
superseding  all,  by  one  word — education  :  the 
education  of  our  artists,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
classes  of  society.  He  will  have  seen,  that  the 
Fine  Arts  there  assume  a  mora/ position,  of  which 
we  have  here  no  conception,  and  till  they  do 
assume  it,  he  will  be  convinced  that  with  us 
psinting  and  sculpture  will  still  be  regarded  as 
mere  pleasures  of  the  senses — to  play  upon  the 
eye,  but  never  reach  the  heart.  We  have  yet 
to  learn  the  value  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  the 
Fine  Arts ;  we  do  not  yet  recognise  it  as  an  as- 
sistant in  moral  culture,  nor  understand  its 
ennobling  tone  of  morality.  We  do  not  yet 
feel  that  the  creative  power  of  the  artist  is  a 
bright  emanation  of  the  spirit  of  God  ;  the  hand 
is  but  the  instniment,  as  words  are  the  visible 
form  of  poetry.  To  the  dexterity  of  this  instru- 
meut,  we  are  prone  to  give  the  homage,  due 
more  properly  to  the  soul  which  designs  and 
guides  it.  And  here  our  regeneration  must 
come  from  artists  themselves ;  for  as  is  the  soul 
within,  so  will  be  the  work.  It  is  vain  to  attri- 
bute all  our  inferiority  to  want  of  patronage  :  an 
artist  true  to  himself  and  his  high  calling  will 
not  stoop  to  be  the  mere  creature  of  applause, — 
to  be  made  or  unmade  by  the  fickle  breath  of 
fashion.  He  who  paints  not  from  the  internal 
impulse,  which  will  not  "be  CDntroled,  but  for 
the  public  voice,  may,  indeed,  win  name  and  pre- 
sent fame,  but  immortality — never.  It  was  not 
the  patronage  of  the  Popes,  that  made  a  Raffaelle 
or  his  contemporaries ;  they  found  them  artists, 
and  to  their  eternal  glory  profited  by  their  inspi- 
rations. With  deep  reverence  for  all  that  artists 
have  been  and  may  be,  we  cannot  but  deplore 
the  want  of  a  proper  attention  to  education 
amongst  them,  in  the  true  and  liberal  meaning 
of  the  word.  With  some  honourable  exceptions, 
they  are  very  inferior  in  cultivation  to  their 
brethren  in  Italy  and  Germany,  where  their  pro- 
fession is  an  unfailing  guarantee  for  liberal  edu- 
cation, for  enlightened  and  culti\^ted  minds. 
As  soon  may  we  hope  to  gather  grapes  from 
thistles,  as  expect  works  of  sublimity  or  beauty 
from  minds  \eh  in  untrained  exuberance.  It 
was  not  without  severe  study  and  early  cultiva- 
tion, that  the  Greeks  attained  their  unapproach- 
able perfection.     And  what  makes  us  thrill  with 


emotion,  and  all  but  worship  the  divine  cremtions 
of  Ra&elle — what  fills  us  with  awe  before  the 
sublime  productions  of  Michael  Angelo  ?  Why 
is  it,  that  the  portraits  of  Titian  hold  oommunioii 
with  our  inmost  thoughts — ^that  the  tranquil 
purity  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  sinks  into  our 
hearts — ^that  the  brilliant  grace  of  CoregKio 
spreads  its  light  over  our  whole  being,  like  the 
bright  sun  of  his  own  lovely  Italy  ?  It  is^  that 
they  arc  instinct  with  soul ;  that  it,  strengthened 
by  cultivation  and  study,  purified  by  communion 
with  the  severe  and  sublime  modeU  of  antiquity, 
has  stamped  itself  in  their  works,  in  all  itn  pro- 
found feeling,  purity  and  beauty. 

But  deeply  as  we  are  impressed  with    the 
necessity  for  improvement  on  the  one  haiid,  we 
are  not  blind  to  the  disheartening- pressure  of 
circumstances  on  the  other.     We   know    that 
man  is  created  for  sympathy ;  that  he  would  be 
false  to  his  nature, ^f  he  did  not  hail  the  esteem 
and  approbation  of  his  fellow-man,  as  a  sweet 
reward  of  his  labour,  an  assurance  that  the  fire 
within  has  not  led  him  astray — that  it  is    no 
folse  meteor  to  lure  him  to  efforts  beyond  his 
powers.    The  eye  of  love  may  be  partis.!,  the 
voice  of  friendship  utter  sounds  too  flattering, 
but  the  suffrage  of  the  public  assures  the  doubt- 
ing heart  of  the  artist,  gives  new  impulse  to  his 
ideas,  encourages  him  to  advance  continually  to> 
wards  the  temple  of  immortality,  which  enalirines 
the  names  of  the  immortals  of  other  dajrs.      To 
give  this  suffrage  in  all  its  integrity,  do  not  all 
classes  require  to  be   enlightened?     We  must 
give  the  knowledge    of  the  principles   of  the 
Fine  Arts  a  place  in  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren ;  we  must  nourish  the  germ  of  taste  implanted 
in  every  human  roind,  and  reverence  the  divine 
gift  bestowed  upon  the  artist,  if  we  would  do 
our  duty  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  noblest  paft  of 
our  nature — the  power  of  appreciating  the  beauti- 
ful in  all  its  aspects,  in  all  its  various  and  entran- 
cing tones.     God  has  planted  this  seed  ;  we  too 
often    allow  it  to  lie   unsought,    undiscovered, 
rarely,  if  ever,  cherished  by  culture  or  reflection, 
and  thereby  lose  one  of  the  noblest  of  pleasures, 
lie  who  has  once  felt  the  roagic  influence  of  the 
Pine  Arti,  their  elevating  and  purifying  effects 
on  the  mind,  will  need  no  exhortation  to  fitrther 
the  establishment  of  an  Art  Union,  the  olijects 
of  which  are  to  give  the  necessary  encowragement 
to  the  artist,  and  to  diffusa  a  taste  for  the  Arts ; 
while  he  who  has  not  yet  tasted  at  this  pure 
source  of  happiness,  may  be  induced  to  give  bis 
aid,  from  the  consideration  that  every  tie  that 
draws  man  to  man — every  society  that  unites 
men  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  while  in  its  very 
nature  it  excludes  political  and  religious  party 
spirit,  is  a  boon  to  Ireland.^  step  towards  the 
assuagement  of  bitter  feelings — a  messenger  of 
glad  tidings,   with  healing  on  his  vrings,  bearing 
a  branch  from  the  everlasting  tree  of  peace  and 
good  wiU.     Will  any  of  ui  reject  the  offering  ? 

M, 
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HDCCCXI.. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  eoDMqiifliieeofnettniigtlMMSS.  of  **  India— Her  Own— and  AnotliarV'  too  lata  for    tint 
Nvmbflr,  wa  aia  reloctuitly  oUigad  to  poetpooa  it. 

«« Wf  H."  win  find  a  packet  at  onr  offioo. 

Wo  ha?a  noeivod  '<  The  Violet  and  the  Rom,"  ^  My  Fkbtfaeiland,"  and  **  Sonneti  by  W.P." 

M  p.  A./'  <'  I.  O'D  V  *"  W.  C^  limeriok,"  will  not  iiiit  as. 

«« R.  M.  P."  win  oblige  bj  landing  na  hit  addiati. 
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The  great  eulog^t  of  the  laws  of  England, 
when  commenting  upon  trial  bj  jury,  tells 
us,  that  its  peculiar  claims  to  our  homage 
and  affection  are,  the  fitness  of  the  person 
who  returns  the  panel  from  which  the  iury 
is  chosen, — "  the  avoiding  of  fraud  and  se- 
cret management"  in  the  mode  of  electing 
the  twelve  who  are  to  serve, — and  the  effec- 
tual protection  against  the  suspicion  of  par- 
tiality, which  is  afforded  by  means  of  the 
ri^ht  of  challenge.*  These,  according  to 
Sir  W.  Blackstone,  are  the  three  g^eat 
qualities  of  the  jury  system,  which  com- 
mend it  to  the  admuration  of  the  mo- 
ralist, and,  what  is  much  more  important, 
entitle  it  to  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Sir  William  Blackstone  was  a  courtly 
writer,  and  was  as  little  disposed  as  any 
other  of  his  class,  to  rest  the  claims  which 
he  set  forth  the  constitution  as  possessing 
to  the  thorough  respect  of  the  community, 
upon  whimsical  or  uncertain  gprounds.  He 
was  a  lawyer,  too,  of  long  standing ;  and 
lawyers  are  in  general  much  disposed  to 
beheve,  and  to  ask  others  to  believe,  that 
whatever  is  law  is  right,  whether  it  have 
reason  to  support  it  or  not.  But  lawyer 
though  he  was,  and  courtier  though  he  was, 
Blackstone  had  a  natural  understanding, 
which  was  not  wholly  blinded  by  the  pur^ 
suit  of  flickering  precedents,  nor  bent  m>m 
its  natural  rectitude,  by  the  bad  habit  of 

*  Blackstone't  Commentarieiy  VoL  iii.,  Book  339 
Chftp. 
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obeisance.  He  had  perhaps  persuaded  him- 
self, that  many  blemishes  in  the  great  sub- 
ject  of  his  commentaries  were  perfections, 
and  he  hoped  to  persuade  others  to  think 
the  same.  But  whenever  he  approached  any 
real  muniment  of  ancient  liberty,  or  any 
eminent  privilege  of  the  subject  against 
perverted  power,  his  heart  rejoiced  within 
him;  he  instinctively  reverted  to  the  g^eat 
principles  of  justice  on  which  it  was  bmlt ; 
he  cast  away  the  trowel  of  his  craft,  and 
exidted  in  revealing  the  true  and  immu- 
table foundations  of  right  and  fireedom* 
For,  with  all  his  trade  knowledge,  he  knew, 
that  to  be  lasting,  the  institutions  of  a 
people  must  be  founded  in  popular  confi- 
dence ;  that  the  people  must  believe  them 
to  be  for  their  good,  before  they  can  be  so. 
He  rose  superior  to  his  calling;  he  sympa- 
thised with  the  historian  of  past  wes,  and 
with  the  statesman  who  was  thinking  for 
futurity ;  and  his  work,  in  spite  of  many  im- 
perfections, has  become  the  most  popular, 
perhaps  the  only  popular  law  book  ever 
publisned  in  England, — ^for  this  reason 
chiefly,  that  it  is,  on  all  great  and  leading 
questions,  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
stitution to  the  common  sense  of  its  subjects. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to 
find  his  account  of  the  history  of  trial  by 
jury  an  argument^  firom  first  to  last,  upon 
general  prmciples.  There  is  no  solemn 
foolery  about  now  good  such  a  thing  muAt 
be,  because  it  la  so  old;  or  how  wrong  it 
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must  be  to  modify  such  another  utoge»  be- 
cause manj  generations  have  lived  under 
it  without  requiring  a  change.     His  notion 
plainly  was,  that  the  trial  of  a  man  by  a 
jury  of  his  neighbours  is  to  be  found  at  all 
times,  and  among  all  free  nations,  because 
it  is  so  good,  so  wise,  so  thoroughly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  love  of  justice,  which  is 
an  instinct  of  human  being.     He  enume- 
rates again  and  again  why  it  is  so,  and 
wherein  its  goodness  Ues.      He  makes  no 
wigged  and  gowned  apolo^  for  pointing 
out  these,  its  real,  only  merits ;  and  if  ever 
inference  was  irresistible,  it  is  this,  that  if 
juries  properly  chosen  are  an  inestimable 
blessing,  juries  improperly  chosen  are  an 
immeasurable  grievance.     For    Blackstone 
seems  to  have  had  no  conception  of  uncon- 
ditional and  unmeaning  veneration,  for  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors.     Stripped  of  its 
franchises— denuded  of  those  qualities  that 
form  its    ornament  and  crown — shorn   of 
those  powers  to  heal,  and  vindicate  and  ju^ 
tify,  which  trial  by  jury  was  ordained  to 
exercise— trial  by  jury  was,  in   his  eyes, 
nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing.     Happily 
for  him,  he  lived  in  a  time  ana  in  a  coun- 
try, where  justice  was  unimpeded  in  its 
course.     He  had  not  forced  upon  his  dailv 
notice,  the  hoUowness  of  forms,  from  which 
the  vitality  of  truth  has  departed.     He 
never  saw  men  tried  for  their  hves,  in  times 
of  party  strife,  by  men  chosen  notoriously 
from  among  their  opponents,  in  every  feel- 
ing of  class,  or  opmion,   or   creed.      He 
never  saw  the  indecent  exclusion  from  the 
eounty  panel,  of  all  men  who  dared  to  think 
differently  fix>m  the  official  faction  of  the 
day.     He  never  saw  the  naked  riot  of  an 
oligarchy  drunk  with  power,  in  the  public 
places  ot  the  constitution.     But  assuredly, 
had  he  seen  the  thousandth  part  of  what 
every  man  of  iive-and-twenty  must  have 
seen — of  what  he  could  not  help  seeing — 
in  Ireland,  done  in  the  name  and  in  the 
form  of  law,  Blaekstone  would  have  hesi- 
tated not  one  moment  in  confessing,  that 
even  his  idolized  trial  b^  jury  might  be 
prostituted  to  the  most  imquitous  ends. 

By  the  ancient  laws,  whereby  juries,  both 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  were  regulated, 
three  great  olijeots  were  undeviatingly  kept 
in  view ;  and,  from  the  anxious  care  evinced 
at  all  tiimes  by  the  legislature,  to  reiterate 
and  particularize  and  enjoin  their  observance, 
we  gather  the  imchanged  conviction,  which 
was  entertained  under  every  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, that,  upon  the  maintenance  of 
these  leading  charaoteristies,  the  entire  good 
of  the  institution  itself  must  depend. 


In  the  first  place,  it  has  at  all  times  been 
the  expressed  mjunction  of  the  leg^ature, 
that  the  list  of  jurors,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
the  jurors'  book,  should  be  a  fair  and  im- 
partial  representation  of  the  people.      The 
precise  form  of  taking  or  keeping  this  ge- 
neral list  in  very  early  times,  we    do  not 
know ;  but,  that  it  was  no  churlish  or  ca- 
pricious selection  *'  of  the   rig'ht  sort,"  as 
they   have  since,  in  bitter  mockery,  been 
called,  is  evident  from  the  sing^le  fact,  that 
the  property  qualification,  prescribed  by  sta- 
tute, so  long  ago  as  the  reigii  of  Edward 
the    First,  was  forty  shillings    a-year,  the 
same  that  then  conferred  the  elective  fran- 
chise.    This  amount  of  qualification   was 
afterwards    doubled;    and,    in    process  of 
time,  it  has  been  raised  to  10/.  freehold,  ix 
15/.  leasehold  property  by  the  year.      That 
such  a  standard  is  too  hiffh,   and  that  it 
must  before  long  be  materiallj  reduced,  we 
are  thoroughly  assured ;  but  that  is  not  the 
point,  to  which  we  seek  now  to  direct  atten- 
tion.    We  take  the  law  in  this  respect  as  it 
stands ;  we  refer  to  its  predecessors  in  the 
statute  book;  We  track  its  progress  from 
generation  to  generation ;  and  throughout 
we  find  the  one  great  and  unchanyuig  pur- 
pose held  in  view — ^that  the    pnvil^  of 
Doing  called  to  act  as  a  juror  is  at  once  an 
unquestionable     right,    and    the    exercise 
thereof  a  positive  duty  <^  every  man  in 
society  possessed  of  certain  income. 

But  what  is  the  practice  ?  That  in  three 
counties  out  of  four  the  jury  list  is  a  mere 
pretence — a  partial,  inadequate,  make-be- 
lieve of  a  list ;  not  containing  one-half  the 
persons  whose  names  should  appear  thereon, 
and  crammed  with  names  of  persons  desti- 
tute of  the  legal  right.  The  jurf  book 
ought  to  be  a  perfect  list  of  the  constituency 
of  the  county  or  town.  It  was  meant  to  be 
such  by  law;  it  is  not  such,  nor  like  such: 
why^  we  shall  presently  see. 

Secondly,  we  find  the  most  ancient  and 
the  most  modem  statutes  enacting,  that  the 
panel  or  list  of  a  certain  number,  taken 
from  the  jury  book,  and  from  which  the 
twelve  must  be  chosen  who  are  to  try  each 
case,  should  be  indifferent  and  impartial. 
The  28  Edward  L,  st  3,  ch.  9»  directs  the 
sheriff  to  return  only  ''such  as  be  next 
neighbours,  most  sufficient  and  least  sus- 
pect ;  and  he  that  doth  othcorwise,  shall 
be  grievously  amerced  to  the  king."  The 
34  Edward  III.,  ch.  4,deckre8,  that  "panels 
shall  be  made  of  the  next  people  not  sotr 
pected  nor  procured  ;  and  the  sheriffs  which 
do  otherwise  shall  be  punished  according  to 
their  trespass,  as  well  agiaimt  the  kiog  *< 
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agttnst  the  party.''  *  Mark  the  sound-hearted 
tone  of  these  earlj  efforts  at  popular  pro- 
tection ;  the  offence  of  tampering  with  the 
free  and  pure  selectionof  jurors  was  viewed 
in  its  true  light,  as  a  double  crime  against 
the  individual  and  the  state.  And  most 
wisely  is  it  denounced  as  such ;  for  a  more 
deadly  wound  society  never  suffered,  than 
that  mflicted  by  the  assassin  blade  of  injus- 
tice wearing  the  garb  of  law.  The  violence 
of  party,  the  outrage  of  fanaticism,  the  ar- 
rogance of  privilege,  the  cruelty  of  exac- 
tion, each  is  hard  enough  to  bear,  and  often- 
times provokes  the  patientest  of  men  to 
wild  words  or  menaces.  But  the  poisoned 
cup  of  legal  wrong, — ^the  sense  of  being  be- 
trayed where,  if  anywhere,  the  injured  or 
the  helpless  must  look  for  succour — ^the 
agony  of  being  cheated  in  the  last  resource 
— is  the  iron  entering  the  soul. '  There  is  no 
outbreak,  no  remonstrance,  no  invective; 
there  is  a  sickness  of  heart  and  hope  that 
stifles  everything  like  that.  But,a3  the  victim 
turns  him  at  mffht  on  his  beggar-bed,  the 
faces  of  his  twelve  reputable,  well-dressed, 
fair-epoken  enemies  glare  upon  him,  smile 
upon  nim,  mock  at  him.  Oh!  there  is  a 
verv  hell  of  vengeance  kindlinff  in  his  heart. 
Babble  not  to  such  a  man  ot  mercy,  law, 
justice,  pity — ^no ;  your  ties  on  him  are 
rent  for  ever.  He  erred,  it  may  be,  in 
former  times— he  was  irritable,  proud,  out- 
spoken; yet  not  ungenerous  or  unkind. 
He  had  a  home — ^he  had  a  place  to  toil  in; 
the  famished  went  not  hungry  from  his 
door — he  never  got  a  curse  from  any  ffood 
man.  In  evil  hour,  he  quarrelled  ^out 
nothing,  as  men  will  quarrel,  with  the  lac- 
quey of  my  lord.  His  enemy  coveted  his 
Holding,  told  his  lord  a  partial  tale,  preiu- 
diced  the  hasty  noble's  mind ;  and,  m  due 
time,  an  ejectment  was  the  fruit  thereof. 
But  is  there  not  the  law,  and  justice,  and 
twelve  honest  men,  "the  least  suspected" 
of  the  neighbourhood  for  being  partial? 
Alas !  forms  and  names  are  little  worth,  if 
the  spirit  of  them  be  not  there.  The  sheriff 
is  first  cousin  to  my  lord ;  the  under  sheriff 
is  his  attorney ;  the  jury  are  accidentally 
**  of  the  right  sort"  to  a  man;  their  verdict 
reads  him  out  of  house  and  home.  It  may 
be  that  the  verdict  was  intrinsically  a  just 
one — ^it  may  be  it  was  otherwise;  we  pause 
not  to  inouire.  To  this  man  it  was  a  voice 
that  should  not  have  spoken — ^the  voice  of 
foes,  and  partisans,  and  dependant  crea- 
tures. The  words  may  have  been  the  words 
of  truth,  but  the  voice  was  the  voice  of 
wrong — ^unmitigabley  unpardonable,  irre- 
parable wrong.     That  man  goes  forth,  not. 


as  once,  to  his  cheery  home ;  he  wanders, 
broods,  steels  his  relenting  bosom — ^listena 
to  bad  men's  bad  counsel — grows  used  to 
dark  and  desperate  thoughts — at  length, 
looks  law  and  power  straight  in  the  face^ 
and  asking,  What  tie  have  ye  on  me  ?  caa 
hear  no  answer. 

We  talk  not  of  perjury — of  the  wilful 
violation  of  oaths  by  depraved  or  character- 
less men ;  for  we  oo  not  believe  this  to  be 
the  real  evil.  Perjury  is  not  half  so  com* 
mon,  as  some  narrow-minded  libellers  would 
pretend.  Of  five  hundred  men  who  give 
wrongful,  shameful,  infamous  verdicts,  men 
may  not  be  one  who  is  a  deliberate  perjurer, 
conscious  to  himself  that  he  is  a  perjurer* 
A  jury  of  respectable  men,  thoroughly  pre^ 
iudiced,  and  confessedly  above  we  baser 
liabilities  of  corruption,  are  a  ten  times 
worse  jury  for  the  sake  of  justice,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  peace  of  society,  than  twelve 
hired  vagabonds.  The  suborned  wretches 
do  their  accursed  deed,  and  the  individual 
suffers ;  but  the  sympathy  of  publie  opinion 
is  present,  to  soothe  the  victim,  if  it  cannot 
ward  off  the  blow.  Public  sentiment  is  not 
debauched — public  justice  is  not  staggered. 
The  sufferer  feels  that  he  is  become  the  imr 
personation  of  an  outrage  suffered  by  public 
decency  and  honour ;  and  his  pride  steals 
away  half  of  his  resentment:  infamy  pursues 
the  guilty  instruments  of  oppression  till  all 
private  vengeance  grows  petty  by  its  side. 
The  community  vindicates  itself,  u  it  cannot 
make  reparation  to  the  immediate  member 
who  was  harmed;  but  such  things  occur 
rarely,  and  do  little  mischief. 

Tne  deadly  nightshade  of  injustice  grows 
in  far  different  soil.  It  is  beneath  the  shel- 
ter of  unassailed  repute,  of  station  in  life, 
of  honestly  acquired  opulence,  that  it  blooms ; 
it  is  upon  these  it  leans  for  its  snpporL 
Prejudice  sown  in  childhood,  cherished  in 
the  days  when  youth  puts  forth  its  first  ob- 
servation, warped  wnen  immature,  and 
strengthened  in  its  perversity  by  everythinr 
that  lends  vigour  to  more  healthily  naturea 
things^— it  coils  round  the  best  and  worthiest 
stems,  and  makes  its  venom-blossom  look  as 
if  it  grew  on  them*  No  man  would  level 
prejudice  and  perjury,  or  sentence  them  t^ 
gether.  Perjury  stioks  in  the  nostrils,  dis- 
gusts, is  loatne<C  out  down,  cast  out.  But, 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  u  so,  its  power 
to  harm  is  immeasurably  less,  than  the  spe- 
cious influence  of  prejudice.  Itt  instruments 
know  not  what  tney  do.  Put  twelve  repu- 
table men  into  a  jury  box,  whose  prqudices 
are  strongly  against  a  prisoner  or  a  defen- 
dant, ana  wateh  them  there.     They  do  not 
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sluxt  tbeir  ejes  to  Us  defenoe-^that  would 
be  in  their  mind  horrible.     No  ;  they  look 
with  real  anxiety — with  all  their  eyes,  and 
they  forget  wholly  the  green-glassed  spec- 
tacles through  which  alone  they  are  strainine 
to  see ;  and  that  the  peryertea  and  distorted 
images  that  come  through  which  are  the  only 
ones  that  oyer  reach  tneir  understanding. 
They  are  utterly  unable  to  judge  impar- 
tially; they  are  utterly  blind  to  the  real 
colour  of  the  transactions,  they  haye  to  g^ye 
an  account  of;  they  must  err  much,  and 
they  cannot  help  it.     There  are  few  cases, 
where  the  differences  of  caste  or  creed  are 
brought  into  yiew,  admitting  of  so  little 
doubt  as  to  be  safe  in  such  hands.     And 
eyen  when  such  men  decide,  as  we  haye 
before  said,  rightly — ^when  they  do  giye  a 
verdict  such  as  any  fairly  chosen  twelye 
would  haye  g^yen,  it  passes — and,  howeyer 
we  may   deplore  it,    we  must  say  justfy 
passes  tor  no  better  than  perjury,    in  effect, 
it  is  beyond  comparison   worse.     The  re- 
pute in  which  the  prejudiced  twelye  are 
neld,  but  maddens  in  the  poor  man's  mind 
the  buminc^  sense  of  injury.     He  belieyes, 
he  is  forced  to  belieye,  that  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  are  all  in  league  with  power 
against  him.     He  thinks  wildly,  feels  des- 
perately, abandons  all  softness,  all  forbear^ 
ance  in  his  headlonp^  course  to  ruin.     The 
common  ground  of  just  opinion  and  of  fair 
play  is  cut  from  uncler  him ;  the  wing^  ball 
of  yengeance  is  his  only  dream.     Oh,  God! 
was  it  for  this,  our  country  was  giyen  us  ? 
was  it  for  this,  the  admiraole  institution  of 
trial  by  jury  has  for  a^es  been  maintained 
amongst  us  ?     Assuredly  no ;    nor,  if  we 
haye  but  energy  and  sense  to  act  together 
for  the  restoration  of  the  excellent  laws,  that 
ill  custom  has  suffered  to  grow  obsolete, 
but  which  stand  unrepealed,  and  insist  upon 
a  few  easy  and  requisite  additions  in  certain 
respects,  beinff  made  to  them  by  parliament, 
wiU  the  administration  of  the  law  in  this 
particular,  continue  long  to  be  the  disho- 
noured and  distrusted  system  which  it  is 
now? 

Thirdly,  it  was  an  object  of  the  ancient 
enactments,  that  the  twelye  who  compose 
each  jury  should  be  called  on  the  panel 
without  reference  to  their  peculiarities  of 
character  or  opinion.  It  is  sufficiently  ob- 
yious,  that  upon  this  much  may  depend.  A 
sheriff  who  desires  to  pack  the  jury  dox,  may 
do  so  in  criminal  cases  effectuially,  eyen 
though  he  return  a  panel  not  exdusiyely  of 
Job  own  way  of  thinking.  For  instance, 
he  may  place  at  the  head  of  the  list  twenty 
whom  he  peculiariy  confides  in;   next  to 


them,  twenty  qmet,  stupid,  softr-headed  fel- 
lows, whom  it  is  hard  to  object  to ;  and 
then,  if  he  be  at  all  troubled  with  qualms  of 
conscience,  he  may  subpend  a  score  of  fair- 
minded  men.  The  prisoner  yentures,  per- 
haps, to  challenge  the  worst  of  the  first 
batch — say  a  dozen,  which  is  a  yenturoos 
number;  for  g^eat  is  the  prejudice  raised 
against  so  free  an  exercise  of  the  right,  and 
in  practice  it  is  seldom  done.  Six  or  eight 
of  the  "  experienced  gentlemen — ^men  well 
used  to  such  business,"  are  thus  named  ; 
the  residue  are  in  the  soft  way,  as  we  have 
said,  and  clamber  into  the  back  bench,  be- 
hind the  experienced  gentlemen.  Time 
was  when  such  a  jury  had  little  trouble  firom 
the  Bench.  The  usual  charge  of  an  emi- 
nent judge  in  cases  of  sheepstealin^,  is 
still  well  remembered  on  the  circuit  he  was 
accustomed  to  go  ; — **  Gentlemen,  the  evi- 
dence in  this  case  may  be  somewhat  doubt- 
ful, but  the  question  which  really  depends 
upon  your  yerdict  is,  whether  sheepsteialing' 
is  to  be  encouraged  or  put  down.'' 

We  have  witnessed  a  salutary  change  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others  con- 
nected with  the  fulfilment  of'^  the  judicial 
functions.  But,  supposing  eyery  judge  to 
be  eyery  whit  as  careful,  and  as  merciful, 
and  as  sagacious  as  he  ought  to  be,  the  jurj^ 
are  still  the  judges  of  the  eyidence,  and  their 
yerdict  must  continue  beyond  hb  control. 
Could  we  retire,  then,  at  the  end  of  some 
entangled  case,  with  our  ordinary  jurors, 
and  hear  all  that  passes,  what  estimate 
would  we  form  ?  The  foreman  has  taken 
notes  of  the  eyidence  perhaps,  and  now  pro- 
ceeds to  interrogate  his  bretluren ;  but  nrst, 
by  way  of  preface,  he  ejaculates — "  Well, 
so  great  a  yillain,  as  tliat  fellow  who  was 
the  second  witness,  I  never  knew;  I  wouldn't 
belieye  him  on  his  deathbed." 

"  And  why  now  V  asks  Mr.  Numbskull, 
the  fat-faced  man  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table. 

"  Why !  because  he's  a  dog  I'ye  had 
about  my  heels  these  seven  years.  He  lives 
on  the  roadside  close  to  me ;  and  there  he 
sticks,  in  spite  of  all  I  can  do,  on  a  d — d 
acre-and-a-nalf ,  destroying  the  look  of  the 
place ;  and,  besides,  he's  one  of  the  lads, 
and  a  confoundedly  troublesome  fellow." 

"  Ah — I  didn't  know ;  merely  asked  the 
question,  because  p'lhaps  something  might 
turn  on  what  he  swore." 

"  Something !  everything,  sir,"  intompts 
Mr.  Malt,  the  brewer,  who  was  accustomed 
to  say,  because  he  employed  twenty  men  aH 
the  year  round  to  make  money  for  him,  that 
**  As  had  opportunities  of  knowingt  and  a 
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more  ungrateful  set  of  vagabonds  than  the 
generality  of  working  men  never  existed ; 
and  as  for  the  witness  in  question,  he  knew 
that  his  brother  was  a  most  troublesome, 
intelligent,  blackguard — very  well  off,  and  a 
ringleader  among  the  radicsls." 

'*  Indeed,  he  is  all  that,"  mutters  Mr. 
Tumbler,    that    keeps    the   Mount-jockej 
Arms,  the  dirtiest  inn  in  the  town,  but  pa- 
tronised by  all  the  scamps  who  sit  late,  and 
think  it  notable  to  dance  on  the  table  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Poor  Tumbler 
was  the  son  of  an  honest  man,  who  kept  the 
Carman's  Home,  at  the  cross  roads  near  Bal- 
1  jmacspigot ;  but  his  son  was  an  idle  gos- 
soon,   rode    steeple-chases  for  the  young 
cracked-brains  of  the  neighbourhooa,  and 
lost  himself  among  them.     When  the  old 
man  died,  he  left  young  Tumbler  400/.  and 
the   business;  but,  somehow,  business  re- 
quires to  be  minded,  and  he  had  no  mind 
K>r  it.     Some  of  his  money  was  squandered 
in  drinking  bouts ;  the  rest,  nearly  250/., 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Never-pay  Bond. 
The  broken  panes  of  glass  in  the  Carman's 
Home,  that  was  once  so  snug  of  a  winter's 
night,  remained  unmended ;  and  if  the  whis- 
key continued  plenty,  the  butter  and  eggs,  and 
meat  and  cheese,  grew  scarcer  and  scarcer, 
until  at  last  men  said,  as  they  passed  the 
door,   on    their    way    to    Ballymacspigot, 
"  there's  no  use  stopping  there."     i^en 
business  was  all  gone,  Tumbler  became  im- 
portunate for  his  250/.     First  he  got  pro- 
mises, then  oaths,  then  curses — last  of  all, 
a  proposal  to  take  the  old  barrack  in  the 
assizes  town,  that  was  lying  vacant,  and  to 
set  up  a  respectable  hotel,  and  pay  himself 
off  in  the  rent.       Tumbler  agreed;    the 
Mount-jockey  Arms  was  half-furnished,  and 
formally  opened  with  a  rattling  dinner, 
given  by  its  host  to  his  distingmshed  pa- 
trons, and  Lord  Mount-jockey  was  in  the 
ohair.     Next  day,  his  lordship,  by  way  of 
returning  the  compliment,  sold  two  broken- 
down  hunters  to  Tumbler,  at  twenty  guineas 
a-piece,  to  set  him  up  in  the  posting  line. 
Old  friends  were  forgotten  ;  old  lessons  of 
prudence  and  thrift  had  never  made  much 
impression.     Instead  of  a  hot  dinner  and 
warm  bed,  paid  for  in   hard   cash  in  the 
morning  by  a  fneze-coated  man,  there  was 
nothing  but — waiter, — and,  d — ^n  you, — and 
stale  salmon, — ^d  bad  wine, — and  damp 
sheets, — and  no  pay  by  the  quality-custom 
that  patronised  tne*  head  inn.     Then  came 
butchers'  bills,  and  bakers'  bills,  and  brewers' 
bills,  and  nought  wherewith  to  meet  them. 
What  could  Tumbler  do  ?    He  did  what  he 
oonkl;  hepromiBedallmoming,aaddrankall 


night ;  he  was  more  obsequious  and  crineing 
than  ever ;  he  would  do  any  dirty  work  for 
his  supporters  the  gentry,  that  they  asked 
him  to  do.  Finally,  he  was  a  man  always 
at  hand,  and  to  be  depended  on  to  be  put  on 
a  jury.  And  now,  remembering  little  of  the 
evidence,  but  very  distinctly  that  he  owes 
Mr.  Malt  78/.  10^.,  which  he  hasn't  a  shil- 
ling to  meet,  he  mutters  instinctively  a 
ready  corroboration  of  all  his  creditor  had 
said. 

Composed  exclusively  of  such  materials, 
a  jury  loses  all  character  of  impartiality — 
all  power  of  being  impartial.  Impartiality 
is  either  individual  or  collective.  In  the 
in<tividual,  it  is  a  rare  quality ;  one  that,  as 
men  and  things  are  constituted,  we  are  not 
likely  to  see  frequently  possessed  in  any 
very  eminent  deg^ree.  But  that  were  less 
matter,  if  those  iudicial  bodies,  wherein  it  b 
supposed  to  reside,  manifested  in  their  col- 
lective tone  and  conduct,  that  they  felt  its 
obligation.  Here,  then,  would  we  find  the 
use  of  the  panel  being  returned  without 
prejudice  or  favouritism.  Mr.  Malt  miffht 
stUl  be  in  the  box,  but  it  would  be  fifty-mne 
to  one  that  both  Mr.  Tumbler  and  Mr. 
Numbskull  would  be  there,  for  him  to 
browbeat  or  bamboozle.  Instead  of  them, 
there  would  probably  be  two  others  of  a 
totally  different  complexion.  Granted,  that 
these  men  would  have  prejudices  too ;  aye, 
but  they  would  not  be  the  same  prejudices ; 
in  all  likelihood,  they  would  be  exactly 
the  opposite  kind  of  prejudices.  Thus,  a 
mutual  check  upon  a  heamong  course  either 
way,  would  be  had.  If  you  want  a  balance, 
you  must  put  weights  into  both  scales.  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  weights  in  the 
one  scale,  will  never  do.  Ignorant  jurors 
are  rusty  weights — ^bad  enough,  to  be  sure; 
but  polishing  the  weights  won't  make  the 
scales  even.  First  accomplish  that ;  make 
the  old  emblems  of  justice  look  something 
like  what  they  were  intended  for,  and  then, 
by  all  means,  polish  and  scrub  away.  No 
one  oljects  to  the  difRision  of  intelligence 
and  right  notions  ;  but,  meantime,  there  is 
a  much  more  urgent  thing  to  be  done. 

Ah,  this  is  all  vastly  fine,  cry  some  ;  but, 
on  such  a  system  as  this  you  recommend, 
we  should  never  have  convictions  :  the  two 
parties  are  so  committed  against  one  another, 
that  unity  can  never  be  expected  from  their 
combination. 

Now,  we  feel  assured  that  this  is  an  idle 
and  irrational  pretence.  In  a  state  of  so- 
ciety where  an  undue  preponderance  has, 
time  out  of  mind,  been  g^ven  to  a  particular 
party,  it  is  quite  conceivable,  we  admit^ 
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that  the  disfranchuied  and  alienated 
manr  may  seem  to  have  forgotten  how  to 
handle  tneir  rights,  when  suddenly  rein- 
vested with  them;  hut  usage  will  soon  teach 
them.  Habits  of  mistrust,  of  fear,  of  war- 
fare, maj  unfit  men  to  pull  together  tran- 
quillj,  in  the  first  moments,  when  thev  are 
brought  into  constitutional  presence  of  each 
other.  But  the  infinite  necessities,  and  rea- 
sons, and  expediencies  of  a  different  demea- 
nour, will  soon  teach  them  to  bear  and  to 
forbear — to  seek  reciprocal  respect,  and  to 
accord  it.  You  have  hitherto  had  all  the 
weights  in  one  scale,  and  do  you  wonder 
that  a  counterpoise  suddenly  thrown  into 
the  other,  makes  the  whole  mechanism  reel 
and  quiver  with  a  new  emotion  ?  But  if  jou 
will  but  wonder  less,  and  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  change  a  little  more  attentively, 
you  will  find  the  violence  of  each  successive 
vibration  is  perceptibly  growing  less ;  and 
by  and  by,  if  you  will  suffer  it,  the  ine- 
<piality  and  the  disturbance  will  alike  disap- 
pear altogether. 

^  As  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  what 
we  have  been  predicting  as  likely  to  occur, 
the  following  striking  case  may  be  men- 
tioned.    At  the  assizes  of  1837,  a 

charge  of  subornation  of  peijury  was  brought 
against  an  individual,  wnom  it  is  only  need- 
ful here  to  designate,  as  one  holding  a  posi- 
tion in  the  district  where  he  resi^d,  that 
nominally  identified  him  with  what  is 
called  the  popular  party.  Political  and 
sectarian  prejudices  were  called  into  full 
viffour  ;  a  reasonable  anxiety  was  felt  to  do 
all  that  was  possible  to  further  his  defence; 
and  one  person  in  particular,  who  lived  in 
the  same  parish,  was  so  desirous  of  serving 
his  accused  friend,  that  he  proceeded  to  the 
county  town  some  days  before,  lived  in  the 
same  lodj^gs  with  him,  and  assisted  in  the 
preparations  for  his  defence.  The  trial  came 
on ;  this  man  was  called  on  the  jury  to  try 
his  friend;  he  hesitated,  while  the  counsel 
for  the  crown  consulted  whether  or  not  he 
should  be  challenged.  Meantime,  he  re- 
called the  prejudices  that  were  likely  to  be 
raised  against  the  accused — ^the  chances  of 
an  exclusively  part^  jury — ^the  hopelessness, 
in  such  case,  ot  an  impartial  judgment — the 
ruin  impending  over  his  old  friend.  Strong 
in  his  own  intenity,  he  resolved  to  act  as  a 
juror,  if  allowed  by  the  public  prosecutors ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  to  do  that  which, 
if  generally  known  in  all  its  circumstances, 
would  expose  him  to  reasonable  suspicion 
and  reproach.  The  trial  proceeded^;  the 
evidence  against  the  prisoner,  though  not 
clear,  waa  incontrovertible ;  and  this  man 


was  the  very  first  in  the  jury-room,  to  pro- 
nounce his  imfortunate  companion  "guilty." 

Now,  it  may  be  very  classical,  and  dra- 
matic, and  all  that,  to  talk  of  Brutus  con- 
demning his  own  children  to  death ;  but,  in 
unostentatious,  simple,  uiumplauded  virtue, 
we  fear  not  to  compare  this  man's  conduct 
with  that  of  the  ancient  stoic;  and  to  rest  upon 
such  virtue  our  claim  that  the  people  of  this 
kingdom,  without  reference  to  creed,  or 
class,  or  party,  shall  be  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  laws  under  which  they 
live.  That  they  are  to  a  great  extent 
cheated  of  this  inestimable  privilege,  is  too 
notorious  to  be  denied.  A  single  instance 
may  suffice.  In  the  year  1830,  a  man  was 
tried  in  one  of  the  northern  counties  for 
murder.  There  were  eleven  of  his  juxy 
who  held  different  sentiments,  from  those  he 
was  known  to  entertain ;  and  one  only  pro- 
fessed the  opinions  which  he  did.  The  jury 
disamed ;  and,  at  the  next  as^zes,  he  was 
arraigned  again.  On  this  occasion,  care 
was  Uiken  that  **  none  but  the  right  sort" 
should  be  upon  the  panel.  The  same  evi- 
dence was  g^ven  ;  a  verdict  of  g^ty  was 
brought  in ;  and  the  man  was  himged  jpro- 
testing  his  innocence.  Two  years  alter- 
wards,  circumstances  came  to  light  which 
leave  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  unfortunate 
man  was  not  concerned  in  any  way,  with  the 
transaction  for  which  he  suffered ;  yet,  for 
several  years  afterwards,  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual of  the  hated  opinions  of  this  legally- 
murdered  man,  were,  in  that  county,  suf- 
fered to  appear  upon  a  jury. 

Let  us  look,  now,  at  the  mode  in  which 
the  law  is  thus  practically  defeated.  The 
formation  of  the  panel  is  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  sheriff ;  and  by  him  it  is  left  to  . 
his  subordinate,  the  sub-sheriff.  Here  lies 
the  root  of  the  evil ;  and  to  this,  if  the  axe 
be  not  unsparingly  laid,  jury  reform  is  out 
of  the  question.  Every  one  knows  that  an 
item,  and  a  very  considerable  one,  in  the 
profits  of  sub-^eriffis  or  their  assistants,  is 
formedby  the  bribes,  which  are  almost  openly 
given  to  omit  returning  men's  names  upon 
the  panel.  This  is  too  barefaced  and  ac- 
knowledged to  need  any  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  it.  The  reason  why  men,  otherwise 
respectable,  and  fit  to  sit  upon  a  junr,  are 
induced  to  evade  the  performance  of  their 
duty  is,  that,  from  the  improper  and  illeral 
limitation  of  the  jurors'  list,  the  duty  be- 
comes one  insufferab  onerous  to  persons 
who  have  private  business  to  att^d  to.  The 
loiterers,  tne  laocjueys,  the  toadies,  the  vul- 
gar-genteel politicians  of  the  county  town* 
uxese  have  plenty  of  time  on  their  hands,  and 
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ave  rMdy  to  seorye.  It  is  a  sort  of  occapar 
taon  for  them ;  while  the  men  of  thought, 
and  energy,  and  reflection,  to  whom  fre- 
quent attendance  at  sessions  and  assizes 
would  be  an  intolerable  hardship,  buy  them- 
selves off,  and  the  wheel  of  injustice  goes 
round. 

This  great  duty  of  citizenship  has  been 
made  a  hardship,  and  it  is  consequently 
shunned.  The  industrious,  and  intelligent, 
and  independent-minded,  are  driven  from  it; 
the  idle,  the  stupid,  and  the  dependent 
are  allowed  a  monopoly  of  its  privileges. 
This  is  a  state  of  thmgs  full  of  evil.  It  is 
vain  to  teU  the  judges  to  fine  the  absent; 
how  can  they  fine  those  whose  names  are  not 
returned  ?  It  is  equally  vain  to  make  the 
taking  of  douceurs  by  the  sub-sheriff  penal ; 
it  is  so  already,  yet  the  doitceura  are  g^ven, 
and  will  be  given,  so  long  as  a  man's  private 
business  cannot  afford  frequent  and  arbi- 
trary interruptions.  But  what  is  to  prevent 
a  thorough  change  taking  place,  which  would 
eradicate  the  exclusion  (^  good  men,  and  the 
monopoly  of  bad  ?  What  is  to  prevent  a 
rotation  of  duty  being  so  ordained,  that  it 
will  no  longer  be  an  occupation  for  the 
worthless,  nor  an  object  of  apprehension  to 
the  estimable  to  be  placed  upon  a  jury ;  but 
each,  in  his  turn,  shall  be  summoned  to 
serve,  and  oftener  than  his  turn  no  man 
shall  be  burdened  ? 

We  unhesitatingly  demand  therefore, 
that,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  the  names  on 
the  panel  shall  be  taken  by  some  fixed  mode 
or  rule,  in  rotation  from  the  jurors' 
book;  so  that  at  least  no  man  shall  be 
returned  a  second  time  on  a  panel  until 
the  entire  list  shall  have  been  exhausted ; 
that  in  criminal  cases,  as  well  as  in 
civil,  the  jury  should  be  chosen  from  the 
panel  by  ballot,  subject  to  a  modified  system 
of  challenges ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose, 
the  panel,  if  necessary,  be  extended.  We 
do  not  say  that  these  alterations  would  at 
once  accomplish  all  that  is  desirable  in  the 
way  of  reformation,  but  they  would  directly 
tend  to  the  annihilation  of  the  indecent 
practice  of  personal  nomination  and  venal 
omission.  They  would  cut  at  the  root  of  the 
corruption  and  irresponsibility  of  the  sheriff's 
office ;  they  would  tidce  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
country  from  a  set  of  scheming  underlings 
and  adventurers,  and  place  it  where  it  was 
intended  by  the  law  it  should  be  placed,  and 
where  alone  it  can  with  safety  be  reposed — 
in  the  hands  of  the  general  body  of  intelli- 
gent and  upright  citizens. 

K  the  jurors'  book  were  honestly  kept,  it 
would  contain,  in  the  smallest  county  in  the 


king^dom,  at  least  one  thousand  names.  We 
are  quite  aware  of  the  bar  to  this,  and  many 
other  improvements,  the  unequal  size  of  the 
counties  must  be.  The  division  of  the  larger 
counties,  and  their  reduction  to  something  like 
reasonable  dimensions,  is  a  subject  that  will» 
at  a  future  day,  engage  our  attention.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  a  little  incomprehensible  to  us, 
why  our  reform  ministers  have  so  long  ne- 
glected a  measure  of  such  unquestioned  good, 
and  which  men  of  all  parties  are  united  in 
desiring.  But  the  matter  cannot  long  re- 
main as  it  is ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  as- 
sume, that,  before  five  years,  the  objections 
sufi^gested  by  distance  to  our  plan  of  Jury 
reform,  win  be  substantially  removed. 
Taking,  then,  the  case  of  a  moderate  sized 
county — Longford,  Carlow,  or  Derrv,  for 
example— we  are  understating  the  fact  if 
we  estimate,  that  the  jurors'  list,  when  per* 
fected,  would  fiimish  a  thousand  eligible 
names.  At  quarter  sessions,  no  man  should 
be  empanellea  except  for  his  own  sessional 
division.  Let  us,  for  sake  of  illustration^ 
suppose  that  there  are  three  such  divisions ; 
this  would  supply  each  with  more  than  three 
hundred  persons,  eligible  to  be  called  upon 
juries.  Suppose  the  panel  to  be  enlarged 
to  seventy,  and  that  the  list  should  be  S'one 
through,  before  any  individual  could  be 
summoned  a  second  time,  it  could  not  come 
to  any  one's  turn  more  than  once,  in  every 
two  years.  Is  this  too  much  ?  No,  fellow- 
coimtrymen;  you  do  not  think  so.  You 
know  that  your  country  is  enjoyable,  com- 
fortable, safe,  prosperous,  worth  living  in, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  contented  or  otherwise ;  and  you  know 
that  they  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be  con- 
tented until  the  laws  are  administered  justly 
and  impartially — ^until  suspicion,  and  dis- 
trust, and  oppression,  and  wild  arros^ance 
are  driven  back  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  originally  came.  You  know  that  the 
abject  nominees  of  an  obscure  tool  of  the 
aristocracy  are  not  the  men  who  ou^ht  to 
be  permitted  to  wield  the  mace  of  civil  au- 
thority ;  they  are  not  worthy — ^they  are  not 
fit.  You,  and  none  but  you,  chosen  by  a 
fixed  and  unimpeachable  rule  of  law,  and 
not  by  the  will  or  caprice  of  any  man  or 
men,  can  inspire  confiaence,  or  a  conviction 
of  the  expediency,  as  well  as  the  duty  of 
submission  to  the  law.  You,  and  you  only, 
can  restore  the  lost  temper  of  our  people  to 
amity,  and  trustfulness,  and  joy ! 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  minute 
details  as  to  the  arrangements  which  such 
a  change  as  that  we  have  indicated  would 
require.      Certificates  of  service,  and  the 
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keeping  of  a  regular  service-book  by  the 
derk  of  the  crown,  in  which  every  sworn 
juror^s  name  should  be  entered,  and  tne  right 
of  peremptory  challenge  on  the  ground  of 
too  recent  service,  are  amons'st  the  most  ob- 
vious means  which  might  be  resorted  to. 
We  do  not  either  pretend  to  see  a  curt  answer 
to  many  minor  objections,  which  could  rea- 
dily be  made  to  our  plan.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  all  attempts  to  aatici{)ate 
every  objection  to  a  measure  involving 
practical  details  as  savouring  simply  of 
quackery,  and  nothing  more.  Nay,  we  can 
easily  imagine,  that,  in  actual  experiment, 
a  variety  of  little  difficulties,  and,  possibly, 
not  a  few  bi^  difficulties,  might  start  up, 
requiring  patient  consideration  and  watcn- 
fill  care  to  obviate,  not  one  of  which  throws 
its  warning  shadow  now  before  it.  But  all 
this  touches  not  the  deep  urgency  of  a  tho- 
rough change  of  some  sort  being  resolutely 
begun.  Whatever  be  the  colour  of  the  new 
wheel,  or  the  number  of  its  spokes,  or  the 
girth  of  its  rim,  a  new  wheel,  a  safe  wheel, 


an  honest  wheel,  and  one  that  can  be  de- 
pended on,  must  somehow  be  got,  and^that 
speedily.  The  old  wheel  is  rotten,  is  visibly 
breaking  down ;  it  may  trundle  on  a  little 
longer,  oy  gentle  driving  and  light  loads, 
but  it  is  a  rotten  wheel — ^it  will  g^ve  way 
at  last,  mayhap  suddenly,  and  produce  a 

reral  overturn.  It  is  not  w^  to  wait 
such  events ;  squally,  fatuitous  is  it  to 
try,  by  jobbing  repairs,  to  render  the  worn- 
out  iniquity  worthy  of  trust.  It  Won't  do, 
friends  ;  iniquity  is  beooming  better  known 
as  iniquity  every  day.  Its  drunken  face 
has,  much  against  its  filthy  will,  been 
washed ;  none  can  mistake  it  now.  There 
it  stands,  a  sobered  iniquity,  d<nng  its  best 
to  behave  itself  and  walk  decently,  yet  not 
able.  All  its  strength,  the  strength  of  long 
impunity,  is  gone ;  its  old  apologists  slii^ 
cry  shame,  turn  king 's  evidence  against  it, 
now  that  the  plunder-time  is  done.  It  is 
surely  not  too  soon  to  put  an  end  to  its 
maudlin  cry — ^to  redeem  the  people's  right 
to  Trial  by  Jury. 


THE    EAST. 

The  East,  the  East,  the  glorious  East — the  land  of  the  sun  for  me, 
Where  Zephyr  sips  his  spicy  feast  from  flow'rel,  shrub,  and  tree  ; 
Where  the  sapphire  and  the  diamond  blaze  in  the  deep  and  gloomy  mine, 
And  the  yellow  topas'  golden  rays  with  milder  radiance  shine ; 
Where  the  gorgeous  bird  of  Paradise  displays  its  glowing  plumes, 
And  the  pearl,  with  pure  and  paly  light,  the  ocean  depths  illumes. 

The  East,  the  East,  the  fiery  East,  within  whose  jungles  wide 

The  lion  shakes  his  tawny  mane  and  roams  in  savage  pride ; 

Where  the  tiger  rushes  on  its  prey  with  wild,  ferocious  glare; 

Where  the  steed,  untamed,  scours  swift  along,  and  snuffs  the  torrid  air ; 

Where  the  patient  camel  tracks  his  way  across  the  springless  pkin, 

And  the  wandering  Arab's  heritage  is  the  desert's  broad  domain. 

The  East,  the  East,  the  fragrant  East,  where  each  deh'cious  grove 
Exhales  the  sweet  and  spicy  breath  of  cinnamon  and  clove; 
Where  the  glowing  cactus  freshly  buds,  to  greet  the  morning  sun, 
And  falls,  with  withered  leaf,  to  earth  ere  evening's  shades  grow  dun ; 
Where  the  aloe  bursts,  with  mighty  sound,  far  in  the  desert  lone, 
And  tells  the  passing  centuries  before  the  Eternal's  throne. 

The  East,  the  East,  where  Faith  arose,  to  light  the  human  mind, 
And  still  its  type,  the  blessed  sun,  shines  on  for  all  mankind  ; 
Where,  hush'd  on  Mary's  virgin  breast,  soft  slept  an  infant  God ; — 
Whose  sacred  soil,  through  years  of  wo,  the  Saviour's  feet  have  trod ; 
He  who,  for  man's  eternal  weal,  death,  torture,  insult  bore — 
Go  turn  thee  to  the  hallowed  East,  and  that  great  God  adore. 


B. 
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DE    COUBGT;_AN    AtlTOBIOGBAPHY. 
CHAPTEB  I. 


ABDMOSS — MT  rATHSB — TAMtLY  PBXBS. 


Thebs  is  a  period  of  buman  existencct 
when  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  delight- 
ful as  it  isy  ceases  to  be  the  most  gratifying 
enjoyment ;  when  the  mind  is  rather  dis- 
posed to  reflect  and  ruminate  on  what  it 
nas  heretofore  treasured  up,  than  to  court 
or  covet  more  extended  information.  I 
have  reached  that  period,  and  in  the  recol- 
lections of  former  days,  life  now  seems  to 
wear  its  dearest  attractions.  When  I  think 
of  the  relatives  and  friends  who  once  cheered 
and  charmed  my  path,  I  love  to  look  back 
upon  every  pace  of  its  winding  course,  and 
restore  the  scenes — the  companions — the 
incidents,  I  have  encountered  there.  Of 
such  reminiscences,  the  reminiscences  of  a 
contented,  yea — a  happy  life,  shall  this  nar- 
rative consist ;  and  its  fidelity,  although 
aome  dark  shadows  in  the  grouping  may 
induce  an  unwelcome  recognition,  will 
doubtless  atone  for  its  simplicity.  I  shall 
not  invent  an  incident  nor  create  a  charac- 
ter; but,  before  time  has  dissolved  the  me- 
mory, or  erased  the  impressions  of  the 
things  that  were,  I  shall  present  to  my 
reader,  persons  not  only  of  actual  existence, 
but  even  whom  he  himself  may  have  met 
in  the  walks  and  districts,  where  (  have  lo- 
cated them,  in  college  or  temple,  in  the 
army  or  navy,  at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench, 
in  church  or  state.  If  I  have  life  and  lei- 
sure I  shall  present  them  as  I  found  them, 
invested  in  sunshine  or  shade,  the  transfers 
of  memory's  daguerrotype. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded*  that 
these  retrospects  are  now  the  exclusive  "  sa- 
tbfaction  of  my  thought.'*  I  have  a  neigh- 
bourly conscience,  not  incumbered  with  a 
sense  of  deceit  or  injustice,  a  competence 
pleasurably  earned,  a  frame  exulting  in 
health,  and,  above  all,  a  smiling  happy  home ; 
my  compeers  have  passed  me  in  the  race  of 
life,  some  wooing  the  excitements  of  poli- 
tical agitation,  others  the  precarious  blandish- 
ments of  court  patronage,  and  yet  more 
toiling  through  the  legitimate  aoproaches 
to  professional  distinction  ;  they  have  had 
their  plaudits,  their  places,  and  their  honours ; 
yet  it  is  a  pleasant  consolation,  that,  after  all, 
I  think  I  have  chosen  the  better  part,  and 
look  forward  with  as  confiding  hope  to  the 


future,  as  with  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the 
past. 

But  to  my  narrative — 

Once  upon  a  time — aye,  that  was  the 
pleasant  way  in  which  stories  of  the  olden 
time  were  wont  to  commence,  and  these 
few  words  ever  came  upon  my  ear,  as  an 
appeal  for  the  most  profound  attention,  a 
claim  which  I  can  more  easily  remember 
than  describe.  They  formed  the  simple 
exordium,  that  in  the  days  of  innocence 
and  childhood  allured  me  from  the  pursuits 
of  more  active  amusements,  to  tales  of  chi- 
valry, legends  of  kings  and  knights,  giants 
and  dwarfs,  fairies  of  more  than  Taglioni 
sylphism,  and  witches  of  the  most  uneiirthly 
aspect.  They  threw  a  spell  over  the  cap- 
tivated ear,  and  fixed  our  little  auditory  in 
a  magic  circle,  from  which  it  was  then  as 
impossible  to  withdraw,  as  it  might  in  after 
years  from  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare,  or 
the  prose  of  Scott.  "  Once  upon  a  time" 
had  another  important  advantage ;  it  was 
the  only  thin  partition,  the  only  five  bar 
syllables  that  for  a  moment  checked  curio- 
sity; beyond  was  the  full  career  of  story  ; 
like  a  short  grace  before  dinner,  the  meat 
was  not  allowed  to  cool  nor  the  wine  to  heat 
by  any  protracted  formula. 

But  to  my  narrative — even  from  my 
boyish  days! 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  thesea-washed  vil- 
lage of  Ardmore Will   you  admit 

that  I  am  not  fond  of  digression^  ?  But, 
though  you  may  be  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
yet  to  many  of  your  readers  Ardmore  will 
not  be  as  familiar  as  Fairport.  Home  of 
my  childhood !  why  should  such  things  be  ? 

^  Why  RboQld  that  name  be  branded  more  than 

your'B  ? 
Write  them  together,  yonr'siii  as  fair  a  name ; 
Sonnd  them,  it  doth  become  the  month  at  well ; 
Weigh  them,  it  ij  as  heavy." 

Alas !  the  answer  is  downright  prose— i 
Ardmore  is  Irish ! — and  yet  is  it  a  scene  of 
the  deepest  historic  interest  and  classical  at- 
traction. Oh  I — ^with  what  cherished  emo« 
tions  do  I  recall  to  mind  the  pleasant  sum- 
mer days  of  my  childhood,  when  I  traversed 
its  strand,  climbed  the  mountain  church- 
path|  dnok  of  the  holy  welly  and  looked 
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feariettly  oTerthe  giddy  cavern  cliff,  on 
the  foamy  and  agitated  breakers  below ; 
when  I  implicitly  believed  in  the  miraculous 
imprints  of  St.  Declan's  stone,  and  in  all 
the  intersecting  strata  willingly  recognised 
the  multiplied  emblems  of  Christianity,  that 
confirmed  its  sacred  services ;  when  I  loved 
the  solitude  of  his  narrow  dormitory — the 
dormitory  of  his  last  sleep  ;  when  I  glided 
with  gentle  foot-fall  through  the  aisle  of  the 
old  church,  or  stretched  myself  at  length 
in  the  shadow  of  the  pagan  round  tower. 
They  were  days  of  innocent  interest ;  but 
I  was  then  little  aware  of  the  full,  moral 
sublimity  of  the  scene,  the  reverence — the 
awe  with  which  a  Christian  should  wander 
there.  This  is  not  the  place,  nor  is  it 
*<  just  the  hour^  to  dwell  upon  the  miracles 
attributed  to  St.  Declan*s  stone,  nor  on  the 
tradition  which  insists,  that  the  numerous 
rocks,  scattered  through  the  little  bay  and 
heading  the  ebbing  waters,  were  once  the 
bodies  of  pagans,  who  attempted  to  invade 
the  solitude  of  the  man  of  God,  but  were 
on  his  imprecation  petrified  to  all  eternity. 
Oh,  no  I  there  is  a  more  intelligible — a 
more  truly  holy  halo  consecrates  Ardmore. 
There  the  first  beams  of  Christianity  broke 
in  upon  Ireland  ;  on  the  cliff,  where  St. 
Declan's  chapel  is  still  traceable,  the  twi- 
light of  the  gospel  revelation  slimmered, 
years  before  the  apostolic  herald  of  its  full 
sunshine  touched  our  shores.  There  were 
his  unceasing  energies  employed  to  instruct 
the  fire-worshippers,  even  at  their  own 
strong  hold ;  and  there,  when  his  success 
had  exorcised  the  tower,  and  converted  it 
to  the  uses  of  the  true  faith,  he  hailed  the 
arrival  of  St.  Patrick,  and  became  his  be- 
loved coadjutor,  until  death  transUted  him 
to  the  everlasting  rewards  of  his  worldly 
labours. 

Nor  are  the  historic  associations  of  Ard- 
more unworthy  of  such  immortality  as  I  can 
five  them,  but  I  reserve  them  for  a  better 
day,  when  Irishmen  shall  cease  to  neglect 
the  records  of  their  ancestors  glory :  suffice 
it  here  to  say,  that  some  raths  or  forts  in 
its  vicinity  mark  the  predilection  of  the  hea- 
then warriors  for  its  site,  while  in  later 
times  the  existence  of  two  castles  evinced 
the  importance  still  attributed  to  this  place. 
One  of  these,  in  the  eventful  era  when  the 
old  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  fighting  for 
the  unworthy,  ungrateful  Stuarts,  was  be- 
sieged'by  Lord  BroghiU  ;  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered on  a  promise  of  mercy,  but  the 
sanffttinary  invader,  who  had  often  declared, 
he  knew  not  what  quarter  meantt  on  ob- 

'  '    :  poiNi^a  of  the  fortress  deluged 


it  with  the  blood  of  its  inmmtes.  The  prond 
monuments  of  feudal  life  have  passed  away, 
and  Ardmore  wears  another  and  a  better 
aspect;  bathing  lodges  are  already  thickly 
scattered  on  its  besch  and  cliffs,  new  roach 
invite  and  facilitate  its  acquaintance,  and 
terrace  walks  and  plantations  are  more  than 
planned  for  its  sojourners.  Her  Majesty's 
mail  visits  the  locality,  the  horses  are  in 
the  breaker's  hands,  that  are  to  drag  a  day- 
car  over  thehilb  to  Dungarvan,  and  a  joint- 
stock  company  is  in  course  of  formation,  to 
work  the  copper  and  iron  mines  that  are 
said  to  exist  within  the  district ;  and,  with 
the  light  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  these  subterra- 
nean speculators  shall  *' march  into  the 
bowek  of  the  land  without  impediment." 
Such  is  Ardmore — it  was  more  silent  and 
solitary  when  first  I  knew  it. 

On  the  ascent  of  the  holy  promontory, 
that,  as  before  mentioned,  overhangs  this 
village,  my  honoured  parents  "  some  sixty 
years  since**  resided.  In  a  biography  of 
great  men,  their  ancestors  have  been  in 
general  too  shamefully  neglected*  Heroes 
were  propelled  into  view  as  suddenly  as 
Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  of  jesting  memory, 
introduced  the  sailor,  who,  having  dropped 
from  the  topmast  of  the  ship,  could,  in  reply 
to  the  inquiry  whence  he  came,  only  arti- 
culate "  from  the  county  Clare,  your 
honour  T  This  coup  de  main  in  heraldry 
is,  perhaps,  capable  of  more  classic  illustra- 
tion from  the  unique  record  of  Minerva's 
origin,  a  sudden  conception  from  the  head . 
of  Jove,  a  being  of  instantaneous  maturity. 
In  that  early  era,  however,  the  Uneaascefi' 
dens  might  have  been  easily  shortened,  es- 
pecially when  it  issued  from  Jove. 

*'  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span. 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?" 
fiut  now,  in  the  old  age  of  the  world,  to 
speak  of  a  man  as  if  he  had  neither  father  nor 
mother,  should  be  indeed  accounted  an 
unpardonable  slight ;  it  shall  not  be  visited 
on  one  descended  from  the  loins  of  John  de 
Courcy. 

I  must  not  adopt  a  course  so  unfilial  and 
disrespectful.  My  father  bore  that  name 
of  which  his  country  was  proud,  and  himself 
yet  prouder ;  and  my  mother,  a  lady  of  the 
transplanted  lands  of  Connaught,  saw  in 
Almaric  de  Courcy  attractions  well  befitting 
his  lineage.  I  still  remember  his  portly 
and  dignified  appearance — ^his  open,  ge- 
nerous smile— *his  ever  cheerful  temper, 
and  his  hearty,  too  hearty  hospitality— nis 
songs,  his  toasts,  his  game  of  backgaminon 
or  picquet — ^his innocent  triumphs,  as,  in  the 
auccessioa  of  the  season^  hia  v^^tables 
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were  the  earliest,  his  firait  the  fullest,  his 
beeves  the  fattest ;  he  was  the  poor  man's 
physician  and  friend — the  consoler  of  the 
widow — the  guardian  of  the  orphan  and — a 
justice  of  the  quorum.  But,  although  he 
was  of  the  magistracy,  as  it  was  then  con- 
stituted, he  had  a  holy  dread  of  interfering 
in  the  legal  exercise  of  its  duties.  When 
any  momentous  complaint  came  hefore  his 
worship,  he  was  sure  to  refer  it  to  the 
investigation  of  another ;  if  the  parties,  or 
either  of  them,  lived  in  his  immediate 
vicinage,  he  held  his  interference  indelicate ; 
if  at  a  distance,  surely  there  were  magis- 
trates there,  that  might  hotter  ascertain  the 
contested  truth  :  if  these  excuses  could  not 
suffice,  the  place  or  cause  of  action  was 
declared  beyond  his  authority  ;  and,  when 
all  failed,  he  was  sure  to  catch  such  a  peril- 
ous cold  as  invariably  sojourned  with  him 
until  the  quarter  sessions  were  past  and 
gone.  This  was  but  a  slight  aberration  ; 
but  he  had,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  a 
less  venial  failing — his  house  was  open  to 
all ;  I  have  too  good  reason  to  say  it  with 
regret — to  all.  In  truth,  such  had  been 
his  habitual  profusion,  that  my  mother  is 
reported  to  have  incurred  deep  jealousies 
in  the  domestic  establishment  by  being  the 
first  to  put  a  lock  on  a  cellar,  the  liquid 
treasures  of  which  had  been  ever  previously 
at  the  mercy  of  hasp  and  hand.  Of  that 
mother  I  shzdl  only  say,  if  heaven  had  given 
me  the  selection,  I  should  not  have  pre- 
ferred another — no,  not  to  be  the  son  of 
'Prince  Albert's  $  and,  as  she  loved  my 
father  with  a  devotion  that  evinced 
^  She  had  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man,'* 

the  pledges  of  their  early  love  were  nume- 
rous and  not  far  between ;  but,  in  a  few 
years  after  their  birth,  they  all  passed  off 
the  stage  of  life  almost  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession in  which  they  entered  upon  it: 
the  child  of  their  old  age — myself  alone  sur- 
vived— the  scion  of  that  house,  whose 
achievements  were  the  wonder  of  Europe, 
as  their  armorials  were  the  ornament  of 
my  mother's  embroidery ! 

Yet  do  not  permit  your  imagination  to 
invest  my  father  with  the  pomp  of  power  or 
panoply  of  war.  Contemplate  him  not 
lobstered  in  armour,  or  environed  with  a 
steely  cohort.  He  had  neither  the  appal- 
ling aspect  nor  the  extended  territories  of 
our  great  progenitor;  neither  board  not 
barony ;  yet  was  he  the  undoubted  de- 
scendant of  that  illustrious  stock,  which, 
accordmg  to  the  voice  of  heraldry,  was 
allied  to  all  the  soTereigns  of  Europe  $  de« 


riving  its  descent,  io  the  male  line,  from  ih« 
house  of  Lorraine  ;  and  in  the  female,  from 
Rollo  and  the  Dukes  of  Normandy ! 
Often  has  he  himself  declared,  in  a  more 
than  Galway  scope  of  kin  calculation,  that 
Charlemagne  was  his  cousin,  and  that  the 
Conqueror  of  England  walked  the  deadly 
field  of  Hastings  behind  the  sheltering 
shield  of  Robert  de  Courcy  ;  but,  of  "  all 
the  proud  that  flowered  within  our  house,** 
Sir  John  was  my  father's  great  prototype  ; 
Sir  John  of  the  times  of  tne  second 
Henry — ^the  co-partnerof  the  viceroyalty  of 
Ireland,  the  subjugator  of  Ulster.  Our 
lineal  descent  from  him  was  substantiated 
by  the  incorruptible  transcripts  of  Norman 
genealogies,  and  the  laborious  researches  of 
Master  Peter  Pursuivant;  above  all,  the 
unfalsified  records  of  our  family  Bible,  con- 
secrated as  it  was  by  the  smoke  of  ages, 
left  the  proposition  incontrovertible  by  any 
rational  person  ;  and  if  any  other  presumed 
to  question  it,  my  father  would  tell  him  to 
his  face — that  he  did  not  consider  him  his 
equal. 

I  cannot  afford  to  favour  the  public  with 
the  full  glories  of  the  illuminated  stream  of 
time,  in  which  the  De  Courcys  were  exhi- 
bited over  our  cbimney-piece,  meanderinff 
through  fields  of  vellum  sprinkled  with 
coronets,  and  every  link  of  the  lineage 
assured  by  the  unseverable  grasp  of  kindred 
hands.  I  need  not  say  this  current  of 
honour,  with  more  courtesy  than  the  ocean 
exhibited  to  Canute,  paused  at  my  father's 
feet ;  not  an  errant  outpouring  was  suffered 
to  divert  the  family  honours  from  the  chan- 
nel in  which  Master  Pursuivant  declared  it 
should  run  ;  every  tendency  of  that  nature 
was  but  indicated  to  be  overcome.  The 
eloquent  letters  "  S.  P."  stood  at  the  em" 
bottchure^  and  effectually  prohibited  fur- 
ther irrigation.  I  have  learned  with  my 
Latin  that  these  intelligent  initials,  wherever 
they  occurred,  denoted  an  utter  sane  prole 
extinction  of  intruders  in  that  course ;  hue 
Master  Peter,  who  knew  as  little  of  Latin 
as  he  did  of  any  other  language,  (English 
scarcely  excepted,)  affirmed,  in  better  keep- 
ing with  the  fanciful  device,  that  these  two 
selections  from  the  alphabet,  appearing  on 
the  margin  of  the  current,  ^'  sul  marfrine 
d^un  rio^  bore  the  more  appropriate  signi- 
fication of  stream'plug  ;  and,  as  the  conse- 
quences were  equally  satisfactory,  my  father 
died  in  that  belief. 

My  worthy  sire's  demonstrations  of  this 
genealogical  document  were  as  authorita^ 
tive  as  the  source  whence  he  derived  it. 
<*  Think  you^  m^  the  noble  geatleman  would , 
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deceive  me ;  he  whom  I  have  seen  glitter- 
ing in  all  the  glories  of  heraldic  attire»  mar- 
shalling the  pageantries  of  the  Irish  court — 
the  guide  and  companion  of  our  viceroys  ?" 

"Psha  !*'  would  the  only  one  exclaim  who 
dared  to  question  his  enthusiasm,  the  male 
associate  of  his  latter  life,  Captain  Nicholas 
Coppinger,  an  officer  of  about  his  own  age, 
who,  forswearing  the  hardships  of  parade 
and  toil  of  travel,  bad  indented  himself  to 
a  country  life  and  a  sportsman's  pleasures — 
**  Psha !"  would  the  captain  exclaim,  <*  he's 
but  a  state  buffoon,  the  Grimaldi  of  a  castle 
show ;  such  men  alone  would  fill  such 
offices." 

«  I  gave  him  fifty  guineas  for  the  pe- 
digree.'' 

"  And  he  has  done  you  empty  service  ?" 

**  He  has  connected  me  with  the  nobles 
of  the  empire  and  the  crowned  heads  of 
France.'* 

*4f  you  had  doubled  his  fee  he  would  have 
linked  you  with  the  great  Mogul,  or  even 
the  Emperor  of  China.  Is  it  not  the  other 
day,  that  O'Ryan,  of  Templemore,  was, 
according  to  his  price,  announced  a  descend- 
ant of  that   Boeotian  giant,  Orion,   whose 


I  own  origin  was  not  so  respectable,  although 
his  exploits  elevated  him  into  a  constella* 
tion  ;  and  was  not  Judkin  MacCabe,  on  the 
same  authority,  and  for  like  valuable  conside* 
ration,  pronounced  the  speaking  represen- 
tative of  Judas  Maccabeus  ?  /A,  Almaric, 
I  am  sick  of  such  impositions." 

*'  Nay,  Nick,  you  will  more  respect  my 
worthy  and  assiduous  friend,  when  you  see 
me  in  the  realization  of  his  expectancies- 
Baron  of  Kinsale,  Baron  Courcy,  of  Courcy, 
Baron  of  Ringrone,  Baron  of  Raihenny 
and  Kilbarrock," — 

^^Barren  enough,  Almaric  Did  not  the 
same  sapieut  authority  beguile  the  three 
co-heiresses  of  the  twenty-fourth  Baron, 
with  the  assurance  that  they  were  the  law- 
ful component  parts  of  the  twenty-fifth 
Lord  r 

*<  Never  mind,  Nick  ;  an  unjust  decision 
has  for  a  time  withheld  my  coronet ;  but 
credit  me  I  am  the  heir  of  the  first  enno- 
bled ;  and  if  fortune  smiles  upon  my  claim, 
I  shall  exercise  the  acknowledged  privi- 
lege of  my  illustrious  predecessom — I  shall 

stand  before  the  king,  and not  take  off 

my  hat." 


CHAPTER  II. 


MT  BIRTH CBILDBOOD,  ITS  SPOBT8  AMD  TBOUBUBB— MY  MOTBBB  S  FAMILT — FOBFEITZD  ESTATES- 


It  is  recorded,  that  when  a  certain  Coun- 
tess of  Worcester  was  about  to  give  a  young 
viscount  to  her  lord,  the  latter  required,  and 
his  requisition  was  complied  with,  that  she 
should  migrate  with  her  burden  to  that 
little  town,  so  recently  brought  into  notice 
by  the  interest  which  Frost  and  his  deluded 
associates  excited.  '*  The  cuuntess,"  said  her 
lord,  in  a  spirit  of  prophesy,  *'  shall  bring  forth 
a  son  on  the  same  ground,  within  the  same 
walls,  and  beneath  the  same  canopy  of  sky 
and  scope  of  air  that  hailed  the  birth  of 
that  royal  hero  of  his  country's  history,  the 
victor  of  Agincourt ;"  and  the  young  earl 
was  accordingly  ushered  into  the  world 
within  the  ancient  towers  of  Monmouth 
Castle.  My  father,  with  a  similar  feeling 
and  faith  would,  as  the  hour  approached 
when  my  birth  was  anticipated,  nave  fain 
removed  my  mother  to  the  no  less  venerated 
borough  of  Kinsale,  the  scene  of  our  an- 
cestoiV  glory,  and  the  venue  of  our  proud- 
est title.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  point 
in  biography  to  be  born  in  a  respectable 
place  ;  but  an  unexpected  acceleration  of 
the  event  gave  Ardniore  the  irremediable 
liistinciioD,  and  there^  as  nearly  as  several 


chronometers  could  be  relied  upon,  the 
year  1790  and  I  were  introduced  together. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the 
accouchement  took  place  at  that  doubtful 
hour  of  the  night,  which  leaves  a  question 
dependent  on  the  veracity  of  clocks  to  which 
precise  year  I  properly  appertained.  I  was, 
nevertheless,  positively  born  ;  and  the  bul- 
letin of  New  Year's  Day  announced,  that  I 
had  at  once  asserted  my  hereditary  rights 
by  an  appalling  shriek,  sunk  into  a  de<^p 
slumber,  and  after  some  hours  awoke  with 
huge  indications  of  discomfort  from  cold 
and  hunj^er  ;  the  report  was  verified  by  the 
nurse,  the  mother,  and  the  maidens  in  wait- 
ing. In  a  few  days,  I  was  leveed  by  a  crowd 
of  visitors,  almost  as  numerous  as  a  Christ- 
mas pantomime  would  have  attracted  ;  all 
of  whom,  as  deponent  saith,  not  from  know- 
ledge, hut  from  hearsay  and  belief,  I  re- 
ceived without  any  the  least  embarrassment 
or  restriction  on  my  own  indulgences.  AH 
the  world,  i.e.^  so  much  of  that  world  as 
chose  to  look  upon  me,  deemed  me  uncom- 
monly like  a  pictorial  daub  that  hung  over 
our  chimney,  and  professed  to  be  a  portrait 
of  the  aforesaid  Sir  John  de  Courcyi  of  the 
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twelfth  centiuy,  drawn  on  the  artiaf  s  best 
conception  of  that  warrior.  I  continued  to 
apply  myself  most  earnestly  to  feeding  and 
aquadling,  and  was  also  said  to  give  early 
indication  of  the  organ  of  music,  by  the  con- 
tented placidity  with  which  I  sank  to  sleep 
at  the  signal  of  my  nurse's  drawling  hum» 
and  €  contra  the  vociferation,  the  roar- 
not  like  a  nightingale's^  but  the  roar  legi- 
timate— with  whidi  1  deprecated  the  shrill 
whistle  of  my  father.  These,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  more  minute  circumstances 
pleasantly  detailed  to  him,  came  upon  his 
ear  *<  like  the  sweet  south  ;**  but  when  even 
in  my  cradle,  and  they  said  I  was  *<  the  full 
of  it,"  I  crushed  a  mouse  that  had  aspired 
to  the  pap  of  a  De  Courcy,  my  exulting 
parent  at  once  pronounced  my  destiny — ^his 
infant  Hercules  would  overcome  the  foul 
endeavours  of  these  who  conspired  to  usurp 
his  coronet.  He  discerned  and  distin- 
guished every  thread  the  fates,  those  noted 
spinsters  of  antiquity,  had  twined  for  me ; 
and  the  result  of  all  was,  that  when  I  re- 
ceived the  baptismal  sprinkle,  I  was  an 
attested  copy  of  Sir  John  de  Courcy  in 
name  and  nature.  I  soon  afterwards 
underwent  an  operation  of  a  very  different 
character,  but  which,  at  that  time,  the  phy- 
sicians deemed  as  necessary  for  temporal 
welfare,  as  the  other  was  for  spiritual — need 
I  name  inoculation,  of  the  old,  honest, 
genuine,  indelibly  marking  character. 

During  the  immediately  succeeding  years 
1  rode  my  wooden  horse,  dragged  my  cart 
of  pebbles,  committed  my  kite  to  the  air ; 
I  chased  the  wagtail  with  hope  and  salt, 
speared  the  hedge  strawberries  on  the  tra- 
neen  stem,  watched  the  succession  of  the 
blackberry  crops,  threw  snowballs,  set  cribs, 
built  palaces  or  ice,  or  crushed  the  frozen 
pavement  of  the  flooded  meadow,  and  won- 
dered at  its  flying  splendors.  I  ate  mince- 
pies  at  Christmas,  pancakes  at  Shrovetide, 
a  slice  of  goose  at  Michaelmas,  and  apples 
and  nuts  on  Halloweve.  I  believed  in  the 
virtues  of  May  dew,  most  sturdily  main- 
tained I  saw  the  sun  dance  from  his  bed  on 
Easter  Sunday  morning,  was  ever  the  first 
discoverer  of  a  four-leaved  shamrock  on 
Patrick's  day,  and  on  the  vicil  of  St.  John 
was  sure  to  leap  thiough  the  hottest  bonfire, 
unmanageable  and  unscorched. 

^  There  is,  however,  no  human  happiness 
without  alloy,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
holidays  of  pleasure,  my  destiny  led  in  as 
grievous  a  visitation  as  I  could  have  then 
thought  myself  subject  to.  I  was  ordered 
to  b«c  immersed  in  the  sea,  every  morning 
that  the  tide  was  di^Kised  to  visit  Ardmore^ 


and  on  all  other  mornings  in  a  muddy  pr^- 
servef  that  was  dedicated  to  myself  and— • 
the  ducks.  Ah,  Sir !  you  may  be  a  poet, 
and  indite  pretty  verses  on  the  balmy  mom 
and  the  cock's  shrill  horn  ;  you  may  fancy 
glories  in  the  sun  peeping  through  the  morn- 
ing mist,  or  the  dewdrops  glistening  on 
the  thistle's  beard,  or  tricKling  down  the 
long  back  of  a  lily.  You  may  be  a  diver, 
a  swimmer,  or  a  floater,  or  as  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty  might  adjudge  you  under 
such  respective  phases,  jetsam^  flotsam^  or 
ligan^  you  may  love  to  riot  in  all  the  pro- 
fundity of  the  watery  element,  but  look 
back  to  the  period  of  your  childhood,  and 
if,  before  these  sportive  sensations  could 
atone  for  the  chilling  transition  from  a 
snug  bed  to  a  damp,  dewy  walk,  and  an 
icy  plunge  in  a  dark,  shadowy  creek;  if  then 
it  was  your  lot,  as  it  has  been  mine,  to  be 
mercilessly  immersed  three  times  in  breath- 
less horror  in  the  foamy  surge,  to  be  three 
times  elevated  amidst  the  comfortless  jeers 
of  the  beholders,  and  flung  amidst  cutting 
oyster  shells,  and  slippery  sea-weed  to  work 
your  own  salvation — oh  !  if  you  have  ex- 
perienced all  this,  you  may  be  qualified  to 
sympathize  with  me.  In  vain  I  hoped,  that, 
as  in  the  instance  of  my  more  fortunate  in- 
land playmates,  the  summer  heats  would 
dry  up  the  resources  of  my  enemy ;  or,  that 
when  winter  came,  my  subjugated  foe  should 
be  locked  in  icy  slavery,  and  1  would  have 
the  delightful  revenge  of  sliding  over  his 
back,  laughing  at  his  thraldom,  and  disport- 
ing myself  with  his  restrictions.  In  vain  did 
I  insinuate  my  plastic  form  into  the  crevices 
of  the  rock,  or  earth  myself  under  St.  De- 
clan's  stone,  the  indefatigable  Jem  Murray 
was  sure  to  recover  the  stolen  away,  and  in 
his  brawny  arms  was  I  consigned  to  the 
prescribed  renovation. 

The  process,  however,  had  its  advantages; 
I  grew  in  strength  as  in  years,  and  early 
evinced  that  roving  recklessness,  which  it 
was  afterwards  deemed  prudent  to  discou- 
rage. For  a  season,  with  a  simplicity  sur- 
passing that  of  Titynis,  I  thought  that  the 
sea  and  the  mountains  within  my  view  were 
the  limits  of  creation  ;  experience  and  a 
rainbow  dissolved  the  spell.  I  wondered 
where  that  lovely  arch  found  footing,  and 
from  that  hour,  like  Uasselas  in  the  happy 
valley,  I  meditated  to  scale  <Uhe  great 
height**  that  gave  name  to  our  humble  re- 
treat. It  was  done — I  stood  upon  its  lof- 
tiest pinnacle,  and  another  world  was  dis- 
closed to  my  delighted  eyes.  This  **  bead'* 
was  too  easily  attainable  to  please  me  long ; 
the  shores  of  Whiting  bay  offered  witm 
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neir  attractions  ;  Pilltown  and  its  milly  and 
the  miller's  dog,  succeeded  to  my  regard, 
and  presently  my  bolder  steps  wandered 
along  the  margin  of  the  Blackwater  to  the 
fair  promontory  of  Ardsallagh.  The  lovely 
and  interesting  shores  beyond  the  river 
nourished  my  curiosity  ;  I  pined  to  explore 
the  ruins  of  Khincrew,  '*  the  meeting  of  the 
waters"  at  the  Towra's  junction,  and,  above 
all,  the  peopled  streets  of  sloping  Youghal, 
and 

'*  Heaven  soon  granted  what  my  sire  denied." 
My  dear  mother ! — I  can  never  think  of  her 
without  a  tear  and  aprayer, — ^had  despatched 
me  on  a  secret  embassy,  of  which  I  alone 
was  deemed  trustworthy  ;  but  I  feel  a  com- 
punction at  having  gone  so  far  in  my  me- 
moir, without  some  especial  introduction 
of  that  perhaps  more  beloved  parent. 

My  mother,  if  not  of  a  royal  lineage,  as 
my  rather,  was  certainly  of  a  family  allied 
with  the  oldest  of  the  native  Milesians  and 
the  proudest  of  the  Anglo- Saxon  importa- 
tions. The  Nugents  of  Meath  were  the 
bulwarks  of  the  jBnglish  pale,  built  castles, 
founded  abbeys,  and  summoned  parliaments, 
until  that  "  duplex  Ulysses,"  Cromwell,  ever 
an  enemy  alike  to  castles,  abbeys,  and  par- 
liaments, caused  them  to  be  found  guilty  of 
high  treason,  by  reason  of  their  alfegiance, 
and  deprived,  according  to  his  Lw,  of  all 
their  bravelv  acquired  possessions.  The 
Nugent  of  the  day  was,  however,  in  the 
precarious  and  wavering  politics  of  the  time, 
suffered  to  hold,  or  rather  withhold  a  pit- 
tance of  the  hereditary  property,  that  once 
extended  over  baronies,  by  a  military  tenure 
that  no  incoming  adventurer  would  have 
dared  to  dispute.  In  the  awful  era  of 
1688,  when  the  gallantest  and  best  of  the 
Irish  fsmilies  were  induced,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  mistaken  enthusiasm  and  uncalcu- 
lating  loyalty,  to  support  the  cause  of  the  last 
of  that  race,  whose  misfortunes  were  but  pro- 
portionato  to  their  deserts,  the  Nugents  were 
found  foremost  in  the  councils  and  armies 
of  James ;  and  the  direct  and  lineal  ances- 
tor of  my  mother,  Robert  Nugent,  was  ac- 
tually the  person,  who,  when  St.  Ruth  fell 
at  Aughrim,  rallied  for  a  time  the  dejected 
battalion  his  commander  was  leading  against 
the  English  cavalry.  This  offence  was 
trumpet-tongued.  Nugent  was  charged 
with  the  act ;  it  was  proved  a  la  mUitaire, 
and  sentence  of  utter  conBscation  was 
awarded.  By  an  interposition  of  tender 
mercy,  however,  Robert  was  permitted  to 
retire  into  Connaught,  where,  under  some 
court  favour,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  one- 
^hird  in  measurement,  and  scarcely  one- 


tenth  in  value  of  his  former  estate.  He  ac- 
cepted the  grant,  but  his  will,  which  now 
lies  before  me,  powerfully  reveals  with  what 
reluctance  he  had  retreated  from  the  home 
of  his  fathers.  It  was  executed  in  the  land 
of  his  banishment,  some  years  after  bis 
transplantation,  and  contains  the  following 
touching  passage : — ^*  I  implore,  that  my 
body  may  be  carried  up  into  the  country 
of  my  former  fortunes,  and  interred  with 
the  bones  of  my  forefathers  and  my  beloved 
parents,  in  the  last  possession  that  has  been 
spared  to  us — the  family  vault  within  the 
grave-yard  of  Tara ;  and  it  is  my  desire 
that  neither  cost  nor  nomp  be  expended  on 
my  funeral,  being  banished  into  Connaught, 
robbed  of  my  estate,  and  stripped  of  all  my 
worldly  estate  and  substance.  Item — I  re- 
quire and  enjoin  that  my  son,  Alexander, 
shall  maintain  the  possession  of  all  the  title- 
deeds  regarding  and  appertaining  to  my  said 
lost  estates,  and  shall  never  surrender  the 
same  to  any  English  adventurer,  as  he  shall 
answer  for  it  before  the  tribunal  seat  of  the 
Almighty  at  the  day  of  judgment."  His 
dying  wishes  were  complied  with  ;  and,  in 
the  solitary  magnificence  of  Tara*s  hill,  al- 
most in  view  of  the  demesnes  over  which 
he  once  dispensed  happiness  and  fertility, 
reposes  Robert  Nugent — even  near  the 
celebrated  stone  that  tradition  still  connects 
with  the  marvellous  exploits  of  Fingid  and 
his  illustrious  knights. 

My  grandfather,  the  aforesaid  Alexander, 
if  he  never  increased  the  possessions  which 
his  excellency,  Cromwell,  had  thought  Suf- 
ficient for  the  family,  con^tently  with  the 
prayer  of  Agar,  he  as  certainly  never  suf- 
fered them  to  diminish.  The  portions  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters  were*,  like  those  of 
former  generations,  and  accordioff  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  most  thriftily  oaid 
off  in  timber — a  national  habit,  from  which 
I  thought  the  term  branches  of  a  family 
must  have  derived  its  origin.  Upon  his 
death,  his  heir,  Christopher,  at  a  period 
when  neither  Memel  nor  America  much  in- 
terfered with  the  cultivation  of  our  native 
woods,  adopted  the  maxim,  as  an  heir-loom, 
to  plant,  plant — keep  perpetually  pUnting ; 
ana,  considering  the  families  that  passed 
from    our   house,    a    miniature    "  officina 

i^entiwn^**  I  should  think  the  Hercynian 
orest  would  be  inadequate  for  their  multi- 
plication ;  but  the  men  were,  I  find,  less 
mercenary  in  these  times,  and  a  portion  in 
hundreds  Irish  then  filled  the  estimate  of 
thousands  sterling,  British,  now.  Notwiih- 
sUnding  all  the  gallantry  of  his  sisters' sui- 
torsi  my  uncloi  Christopheri  entered  into 
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hb  SQccesrion  with  thoroughly  gloomy  pros- 
pects. His  immediate  predecessors,  before 
they  would  consent  to  yield  up  the  ghost 
and  the  ioheritance,  left  more  children  than 
trees  on  the  estate.  Five  younger  brothers 
and  seven  full-grown  sisters  billet  ted  on  his 
asylum  !  Oh,  Abdal !  king  of  Israel !  what 
was  my  uncle  to  expect?  Plant!  plant! 
plant!  and  an  additional  tract  was  stolen 
from  the  cattle,  and  generously  devoted  to 
posterity.  Other  means  of  economy  and 
brotherly  justice  were  devised,  to  meet  the 
terrors  of  precipitate  nuptials;  and  such 
was  the  prudence  and  thrift  of  the  man 
who  was  to  be  the  heir  apparent  of  all  those 
claims  and  vexations,  that  he  had  actually 
put  together  a  thousand  good  pounds,  when 
a  most  rapid  and  providential  infection  of 
the  smallpox  having  ravaged  the  country, 
laid  vigorous  hold  of  my  aunts  and  uncles, 
and,  in  the  end,  hurried  them,  almost  in 
promiscuous  carnage, to  another  and  abetter 
world.  My  uncle  Christopher  and  two  of 
his  sisters  alone  survived.  The  former, 
although  he  bore  upon  his  front  very  pow- 
erful evidences  of  having  encountered  the 
disease  and  its  severest  chastisement,  was 
yet  never  known  to  murmur  at  its  virulence, 
with  the  elasticity  of  the  palm,  he  sprang 


up  when  the  weight  that  had  oppressed  him 
was  removed.  He  found  himself  in  the 
receipt  of  a  fair  income,  with  seven  hundred 
pounds  in  a  secure  in  vestment,  (the  funerals  of 
the  faithful  recently  departed  having  absorbed 
the  other  three,)  and  with  such  resources,  and 
an  honest  heart,  he  was  fit  for  any  world* 

The  eldest  of  the  ladies  that  had  escaped 
the  fatality  of  the  disease  soon  betrayed 
such  fortunate  symptoms  of  consumption, 
as  even  induced  the  Esculapius  of  that 
Uk  to  prescribe  change  of  air  and — Mallow* 
The  amusements  of  this  then  amusing  te^o- 
tering place  had  an  immediate  and  salutary 
effect  on  Matilda  Nugent ;  she  was  soon 
enabled  to  participate  and  enjoy  the  walks, 
the  balls,  the  races ;  and  then  and  tliere  it 
was  that  my  father  first  beheld  her,  admired 
and  proposed  for  her,  as  I  would  in  after 
years,  had  she  been  nearer  to  my  own  age, 
and  not — ^my  mother. 

At  the  earliest  attunable  moment,  I  shaO 
continue  the  above  narrative  of  my  life ; 
while,  I  pray  you,  do  not  think,  if  this  has 
any  merit  in  your  sight,  that  it  is  a  deceptive 
specimen.  Rely  on  my  own  opinion — ^it  is 
but  introductory  of  a  treasure  yet  to  come  ; 
the  cup  is  not  vet  at  the  mouth  of  the  sack  I 
{to  be  continued.)  D\ 


PANTOMIME. 

I  Lovx  the  ancient  pantomime — ^its  follies,  fun,  and  all — 
The  tricks  and  jokes  that  unto  age  a  youthful  heart  recall ; 
I'm  in  my  school-day  hours  once  more — a  heart  at  ease  I  gain, 
And  can  outlaugh  in  pleasantness  a  world  of  wo  and  pain. 

And  who  that  has  a  generous  heart,  and  sees  the  chubby  heo 
Of  innocence  so  freshening,  with  childhood's  beauteous  grace ; 
Who  then  will  not,  contagiously,  be  happy  at  such  glee. 
And  drink  up,  with  a  thirsty  soul,  the  bliss  of  infimcy? 

Oh  !  see  that  boy— he  can't  sit  still !  the  down  is  his  delight ! 
He  will  be  proud  for  an  whole  year,  for  that  delicious  night  $ 
He  plucks  his  little  sister's  arm,  to  make  her,  too,  admire-— 
They  talk !  they  jump !  in  ecstasy,  they  hardly  can  respire ! 

But  if  you  ask,  is  wisdom  thus  at  follies  to  grow  gay  ? 
And  if  a  clouded  brow  should  lower,  and  wisdom  answer,  nay ; 
I'll  turn  me  from  the  mental  wise,  more  wisdom  to  impart — 
The  lesson,  not  of  busy  heads,  but  of  the  generous  heart* 

Are  man  and  child,  then,  so  disjoined — and  must  they  so  remain, 
And  childhood  have  its  joyousness,  that  older  heads  disdain  ? 
No,  no ;  a  young  and  quicker  sense  can  touch  old  age  with  glee, 
When  man  and  child  disport  alike — a  happy  family. 


And  joy  is  in  the  atmosphere,  and  love  is  all  aroundt 

And  in  a  restless  sportfulness  do  all  our  limbs  abound ; 

We  laugby  we  scarcely  caa  tell  why— -we  romp  with  children  theU} 

And  find,  in  truth,  that  children  can  instruct  the  wisest  men. 


SIB 
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Iff  our  homble  efforts  to  render  good  ser- 
Tice  to  the  cause  of  this  country,  we  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  occasionally  vindicating 
the  national  claims  to  a  high  and  honourable 
position  in  the  ranks  of  art,  science,  and 
literature.  There  is  no  juster  pride  than 
the  tempered  pride  of  intellect  in  an  indivi- 
dual, and  there  is  no  feeling  higher  than 
the  rational  exultation,  with  which  we  view 
the  names  of  those  distinguished  men  who 
have  added  to  the  list  of  the  great  intellects 
of  past  and  present  time,  and  whom  we 
can  boast  of  as  being  citizens  of  the  same 
country  as  ourselves.  It  is  our  duty  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  in  this  Number 
of  our  periodical,  to  a  dramatist,  whose 
high  character  as  a  poet,  and  whose  great 
virtues  as  a  man,  have  forestalled  the  re- 
wards of  posterity,  and  placed  on  his  brow 
that  laurel,  wjiose  growth  is  usually  so  slow 
that  it  rarely  crowns  the  living,  and  only 
confers  its  tardy  honours  upon  those  who 
are  protected  by  the  grave  from  the  cold- 
ness, the  jealousies,  and  the  envy  of  the 
world. 

The  state  of  the  modern  drama  will  at 
once  be  confessed  to  be  lamentable  enough. 
The  caustic  pen  of  Prynne  alone  could 
paint  the  very  *'  insolence  of  degradation" 
to  which  it  has  descended.  From  the  costly 
and  splendid  vices  of  the  opera  house  down 
to  the  vulgar  abominations  of  the  multitu- 
dinous minors,  ill  taste  has  a  rampant  un- 
disputed reign.  Different  palates  have  their 
different  gratifications,  and  he  whose  coarse 
appetite  would  reject  the  delicate  depravity 
of  the  half-dressed  figurante  on  the  boards 
of  the  grand  establishment  in  the  Haymar- 
ket,  can  turn  with  complacency  to  the  brim- 
stone horrors  and  sanguinary  delights  of 
Jack  Sheppard  in  the  AdelphL  Looking 
over  the  bills  of  a  London  season,  one  might 
draw  strange  conclusions  as  to  the  modem 
English  taste,  and  were  it  not  that  our  coun- 
tryman Macready  has  made  great  exertions 
to  redeem  the  dramatic  world,  we  might  well 
fancy  that  the  theatres  were  about  to  be  let 
out  to  amateurs,  in  blood-letting,  petty  lar- 
ceny, beast -taming,  and  such  like  triumphs  of 
human  intellect.  But  let  us  not  be  under- 
stood to  convey  the  least  censure  to  that 
inimitable  controller  of  the  forest,  Mr.  Van 
Amburgh.  Far  far  above  the  Fitzballs,  and 
the  Bunns  does  he  rank  ;  his  is  legitimate 
drama— his  is  a  conquest  of  mind  over  sturdy 
elements  of  opposition.    He  is  a  greater 


Ducrow,  far  above  the  lesser  glories  of  the 
day.  He  has  proved  the  supremacy  of  man 
over  the  brute  creation,  not  by  theory ; 
his  syllogisms  are  well  behaved  lions,  and  com- 
plaisant tigers ;  and  as  having  done  so  much 
we  look  upon  his  displays  as  the  legitimate 
drama.  We  only  regret  that  it  is  not  acted 
on  a  legitimate  stage.  In  the  zoological 
gardens  Van  Amburgh  would  be  a  Macready. 
And  yet  what  is  the  ballet  at  the  opera  house 
but  a  display  of  a  similar  kind?  It  is  but  a 
conquest  over  brutes  of  another  class. 
Wrinkled  age,  limpi  ng  deformity,  blear-eyed 
sin,  are  there  made  to. dance — the  willing 
slaves  of  human  powers  of  a  kind  quite  as 
noble  as  those  which,  on  the  boards  of  Drury- 
lane,  or  Hawkin's-street,  extract  from 
tigers,  lions,  leopards,  and  hyenas,  a  full 
confession  of  the  invincible  supremacy  of 
ffcnerous  feeding  and  tenderest  treatment. 
IC'the  stage,  however,  is  to  cease  from  being 
the  scene  of  dramatic  genius,  it  is  far  betier 
that  it  should  be  possessed  by  opera  dancers 
and  lions,  than  be  sunk  to  the  de^radaiiou 
into  which  it  is  dragged  by  ihe  Alfred 
Bunns,  the  Fitzballs,  and  the  rest  of  those 
men  who  are  so  aptly  described  by  the 
poet  as 

^^ Being  cunt  with  sense. 

Bat  JQst  enough  to  8timalat«  their  impotence." 

In  expressing  thus  cursorily,  an  opinioa  as 
to  the  general  appearances  of  the  modern 
ita^e — we  cannot  say  drama — we  rejoice  to 
find,  that  amongst  other  exceptions  furnished 
by  rare  genius  and  taste,  to  the  almost  uni- 
versal inversion  of  propriety,  James  Sheridan 
Knowles  is  far  in  the  front  of  all.  We  may 
be  permitted  without  what  the  French  call 
egoisme,  to  express  a  cordial  and  unqualified 
delight  in  this,  that  out  of  the  tumbling 
ruins  the  statues  of  the  dramatic  temple  have 
been  carried  on  Irish  shoulders.  And  let 
us  look  back  for  a  moment  to  the  forefa- 
thers of  the  British  stage,  and  see  whom  we 
may  claim  as  ours,  amongst  those  who  have 
done  good  service  in  the  cause  of  dramatic 
literature.  True,  we  have  not  Shakspcare  ; 
when  he  arose  over  the  world's  horizon  we 
were  a  poor,  strugglingAnd  plundered  pro- 
vince. Wot  yet  conquered,  we  were  writhing 
in  the  grasp  of  Elizabeth.  Ln  anciens  ha^ 
bitans  du  solf  d^possedes  de  leurs  dotnaines 
ne  trouverent  d^atUe  qu'aujond  des  fbrets 
let  plus  iauvagei  et  sur  la  pente  incvJte  des 
moniagnea  cTlrlande.  Whatever  were  the 
literary  influeDces  of  that  glorious  intttUecUial 
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J 9,  Irishmen  were  outside  tbe  pale  of  their 
»ct.     We  knew  not  the  fine  language  in 
which  the  great  masters  wrote.  Our  loss,  as 
far  as  regards  our   literary  reputation,  was 
grfat.*      Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Mas- 
singer,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ford,  all 
these  great  men  have  given  to  England  a 
glory  far  above  that  which  is  reaped  from 
the    conquest   and   robbery   of    half    the 
world ;  and  they  lived,  when,  as  Beaumont 
says,  our  forefathers  had  no  home  but  the 
forests  into  which   they  were   driven  by 
foreign  tyrants  and  plunderers.     But   we 
were  not  long  unrepresented  in  the  intel- 
lectual ranks  of  EngUnd — and  a  brighter 
collection  of  names  cannot  be  found  than  that 
of  those,  who  in  giving  a  large  accession  of 
literature  to  England,  have  conferred  upon 
this,  their  native  country,  great  and   dis- 
tinguished honour.     If    in   the    pages  of 
Farquhar  and  Congreve  there  is  much  at 
which  the  moralist  mieht  be  justly  offended, 
we  are  to  remember  the  society  which  they 
described,  and  in  which  they  Kved.     Rife 
in  all  tbe  real  maturity  of  vice,  it  wanted 
the  external  decency,  which,  in  later  days, 
covers     what    more     honest     immorality 
was  then  in  the  habit  of  wearing  on  its 
sleeve.     In  these  days  of  ours,  though  \re 
are  making  great  and  praiseworthy  strides 
to  become  as  barefaced  as  those  who  went 
before  us ;  in  these  days  the  increased  ci- 
vilization of  the  wdrld  exacts  the  tribute  of 
external  propriety,  and  is  extremely  hard 
upon  all  dUcovered  tinners.     In  the  good 
old  times  of  Farquhar  and  C6ngreve,  they 
managed  things  differently  and  seemed  what 
they  taere*     In  their  pages  men  and  women 
spoke  out  and  spoke  wittily ;  in  the  pages 
of  the  vile  disgusting  novels  of  the  present 
day  they  speak  out  too,  but  they  speak  the 
foulest  morals  in   the  most  villanous  prose. 
Excusing,  then,  I  he  effect  produced  by  the 
manners  of  the  day  on  the  writings  of  these 
men — and  we  may  observe  that  literature 
and  manners  owe  a  large  reciprocal  debt, 
each   bearing  the   sins  of  the  other— we 
have  good  reason  to  be  prond  of  those  who 
commenced  the  career  in  which  they  were 
followed  by  Centlivre,  Murphy,  Goldsmith, 
Sheridan,  and  a  host  of  other  names,  which, 
however,  at  present  yield  place  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  noticed 

It  little  matters  to  sketch  the  history  of 

*  Oar  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Hardiman,  the  anti- 
•qasriau  and  eminent  Irish  scholar,  will  see  that 
we  »peak  but  with  reference  to  our  character  in 
Enghxh  literature.  We  have  not  been  amongst  his 
auiditory  so  long,  without  knowing  the  merits  of  our 
'beaatiftil  native  HteratdZe  and  Iwgaage. 

vol*  I.  HO.  ▼. 


the  life  of  Sheridan  Knowles.  He  is  a 
child  of  genius ;  and  we  presume  must  have 
had  his  share  of  the  usual  inheritance  of 
difficulty,  of  unappreciated  and  unrewarded 
efforts,  of  patient  and  painful  toil.  We  hftve 
heard  of  small  theatres  in  the  South,  where 
Knowles  wrote,  and  Kean  played,  but  not  to 
overflowing  audiences.  Many  othef  things 
of  the.  kind  we  have  heard  ;  but  who  thinks 
of  Petrarch's  earlier  days,  whilst  we  see 
him  crowned  in  the  capitol?  Aye,  and 
crowned  many  a  time  has  our  Knowles 
been,  and  his  brows  bouud  by  wreaths  as 
well  won  as  those  awarded  to  the  exquisite 
sonnetteer  of  Arezzo,  the  lover  of  Laura. 
There  is  one  thing  in  which  we  do  not  wish 
to  anticipate  posterity.  We  should  rather  . 
not  know  how  Knowles  became  what  he  is. 
We  look  on  him  in  the  hour  of  acceded 
triumph ;  we  should  be  sorry  to  think  he 
could  have  failed,  or  could  have  suffered. 

Our  readers  may  think  it  time,  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of 
the  genius  and  efforts  of  Knowles.  In  one 
respect,  this  is  more  easy  than  might  at  first 
be  supposed,  from  the  number  and  variety 
of  his  plays.  The  reason  of  this  'facility 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  he  has  addressed 
himself  peculiarly  to  the  dramatic  deve- 
lopment of  one  sentiment  or  passion.  Love 
in  the  paternal  and  filial  heart — love 
in  the  bosom  of  the  wife — ^virgin  love; 
it  is  to  these  different  phases  of  human 
sympathy  that  he  has  most  peculiarly  applied 
his  powers.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert, 
that  he  has  not  occasionally  travelled  out 
of  the  record  of  human  love,  to  give  very 
bold  and  striking  pictures  of  patriotism  and 
of  other  passions  ;  and,  indeed,  were  we  so 
disposed,  we  might  take  another  view  of  his 
writings,  in  which  he  would  appear  to  be 
peculiarly  the  poet  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple, one  of  those  reformers  who  do  not 
work  with  the  material  and  more  vulgar 
agency  of  popular  meetings,  demagogues, 
and  movements;  but  who  appeal  to  the 
heart,  and  make  its  emotions  the  pivots  on 
which  their  power  turns,  producing  effects 
great  and  striking.  But  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  that  Knowles  himself  would  prefer  to 
rest  his  fame  upon  the  beautiful  delineations 
which  he  has  given,  of  the  kindlier  affections 
of  the  soul,  those  to  which  all  things  ought 
to  be  referable — ^those  which  people  the 
hearth,  soften  the  intercourse  of  life,  and 
whose  sweet  collision  takes  off  the  rough 
edges  of  social  existence.  It  is  then,  as 
the  poet  of  love,  that  we  feel  inclined  to 
present  him  to  the  admiration  and  appre- 
ciation of  our  readers.    In  one  of  his  first, 
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and  till  lately,  best  known  playsy  ^'Vir- 
giniusy''  the  ardent  devotion  of  the  father^s 
heart,  the  outraged  sensibilities  of  his 
virtuous  love ;  in  the  '<  Daughter,"  the 
tender  and  sublime  affection  of  the  child ; 
in  the  "  Wife,"  the  faithful  and  endearing 
fondness  of  married  affection ;  and  in  the 
multitude  of  his  other  plays,  the  various 
effects  of  the  more  interesting  passion,  which 
is  inseparably  woven  with,  as  it  is  the  origin 
of  all — ^these  different  phenomena  of  human 
love,  are  beautifully  described  through  all 
their  appearance,  by  the  masterly  pen  of 
Sheridan  Knowles.  In  the  latter  class  of 
the  affections,  we  are  inclined  to  think  he 
has  succeeded  best,  as  he  certainly  has 
written  more  largely  upon  it.  He  has  made 
the  passion  of  love  his  province — a  passion, 
which,  in  the  pages  of  Shakspeare,  holds 
only  a  divided  empire.  Ambition,  glory, 
revenge,  tyranny,  claimed  an  equal  atten- 
tion from  that  immortal  master,  as,  indeed, 
all  that  beloii;:s  to  our  nature  are  the  sub- 
jects  of  his  great  and  wonderful  powers. 
In  Foi(4  ^"^  Massinger,  and  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher — that  delightful  brotherhood, 
whose  intellectual  beings  were  united  by 
such  strange  ligaments — the  same  diversity 
exists.  There  is  no  one  passion  which  we 
may  call  peculiar  to  the  individual  writer. 
And  if  we  look  at  the  productions  of  the 
cold  and  witty  age  of  Anne,  we  shall  vainly 
seek  for  pictures  of  that  real  feeling,  to 
which  Knowles  has  given  himself  up  with 
the  devotion  of  a  generous  nature,  and  the 
power  of  a  vigorous  genius.  To  him  be- 
longs the  portraiture  of  '<  Love,"  from  its 
unsuspected  birth  to  its  confessed  maturity. 
You  see  its  struggles,  its  doubts,  its  fears, 
and  its  triumphs,  treated  with  the  depth  of 
poetry,  the  gaiety  of  wit,  or  the  homeliness 
of  humour.  What  has  he  not  touched, 
except,  perhaps,  those  more  repulsive 
features,  in  which  Ford  and  Shelley  have 
alone  succeeded.  The  storm,  the  tempests, 
the  sombre  clouds,  the  brilliant  rise  and 
the  beautiful  setting,  the  sunbeams  mixed 
with  the  April  showers  of  the  passion,— 
these  are  painted  by  this  poet  of  love 
in  the  varied  manners  of  Rembrandt  and 
Claude.  Love,  weeping  or  laughing; 
love,  melancholy  or  gay ;  love,  confident  or 
fearful ;  love  as  it  is  everywhere  and  every 
day,  is  the  chosen  subject  of  Knowles ;  and 
in  the  whole  dominion  of  literature,  is  there 
a  poet,  who,  with  equal  success,  has  culti- 
vated the  soil  of  the  heart,  and  made  it 
produce  fruits  of  more  unmixed  sweetness  ? 
We  do  not  think  there  is.  The  gross  ma- 
terialiaxQ  of  Lord  Byroui  and  the  loose  wit 


of  Moore  in  his  earlier  poemsy  have  only 
revived  the  genius  of  the  old  writers,  who 
saw  in  love  nothing  more  than  an  appe- 
tite or  a  luxury.  The  poets  of  the  French 
school  treat  it  as  an  accessory  to  the 
elegance  of  the  drawing  <room,  or  as  t 
satanical  passion,  whose  fiUhy  and  raving 
existence  generally  eventuates  in  a  pan 
of  charcoal.  Take  one  of  Lord  Byron's 
most  vivid  descriptions  of  love  from  ^*  Don 
Juan,"  «  Childe  Harold,"  or  any  of  the 
lesser,  but  not  less  beautiful  poems,  and 
compare  the  exaggerated  sentiment  of  his 
^*  tumultuous  tender  dreams"  with  the  fol- 
lowing exquisitely  natural  passage  in  the 
**  Daughter."  The  evidence  of  Marian 
has  condemned  her  father  to  the  blocL 
She  had  been,  in  consequence,  spurned  hy 
him,  used  with  violence,  permitted  to  trail 
along  the  street,  all  but  cursed  by  him; 
and  yet,  she  loved  that  father  so  well,  that 
in  his  hour  of  woe,  she  heeds  not  the  intel- 
ligence that  her  lover  had  been  lost  at  sea, 
or  she  fancies  she  heeds  it  not*  The 
contest  of  love  for  him,  and  love  for  the 
father,  at  whose  gaol  door  she  is  lying,  is 
thus  beautifully  terminated.  Speaking  of 
her  Inverts  supposed  death,  she  says  : 

He  lies 
In  a  watery  grave !  How  frefb  he  looked  the  day 
He  went !     What  hope  waa  in  his  eye,  whoae  fire 
Yon  would  have  thought  would  ne'er  go  out !    He 

ttcemed 
In  speed  to  meet  good  fortune  as  a  friend 
Already  come  in  sight !    I  see  him  now 
Stepping  with  gallant  air  into  the  boat, 
And  looking  at  the  sea  as  'twsre  a  thing 
Stable  as  the  solid  earth  !     My  sailor  lad ! 
Young,  comeiy,  maniyy  good^Mtd/ondo/me! 
I  little  thought  the  look  would  be  my  laat 
Which  promised  I  should  see  thee  soon  again. 
Thou  diest  in  good  time— 'tis  years  of  woe* 
Saved  by  a  minute's  pang !     /  thoughijusl  now 
I  watpasi  weeping.    I  did  love  him !  love  him 
With  all  my  will !    No  portion  of  my  heart 
But  what  was  given  to  him— no  portion  on't 
I  ever  wished  were  back ! 

Poor  Marian  I  thy  fancied  stoicism  was 
not  woman's,  and  melted  away  at  a  breath. 
Lying  at  the  door  of  thy  father's  prison- 
house,  where  thy  conscientious  oath  had 
barred  him  in — cold,  desokte,  and  mise- 
rable— there  was  yet  a  worse  wo  behind ; 
the  last  drop  was  yet  to  overflow  the  cup 
of  bitterest  sorrow  I  Marian  recalls  the 
griefs  of  parting— ahe  paints  the  air,  the 
carriage,  the  step  of  her  lost  lover — still  is 
she  not  moved  ;— but  who  that  knows  our 
nature  will  not  know  that  this  sweet  catar 
logue  of  his  perfections — the  last,  the  best, 

Young,  comriy,  manly,  good,  and/onrf  of  me, 
would  be  followed  by  a  triumph  of  tenderest 
wo? 
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I  thought  jnBt  now 
I  was  past  weepiog.    I  did  love  him !  love  him 
With  all  my  wul !    No  |)ortion  of  my  heart 
But  what  wan  given  to  him — ^no  portion  on't 
I  ever  wished  were  hack  ! 

Yes — she  did  love  him,  and  eveu  with  a 
father  she  scarce  could  share  a  heart,  not  less 
priceless  because  so  divided.  What  is  com- 
parable to  the  nature  of  this  passage  in  the 
whole  round  of  cotemporary  literature  ? 
The  mingled  poison  and  syllabub  of  Bul- 
wer,  the  ravings  of  the  German  and  French 
.  schools  of  amorous  diablerie,  the  material 
passions  of  Byron,  have  something  in  their 
way  to  recommend  them,  and  are  not  with- 
out admirers,  and  heaven  knows,  imitators 
enough.  But  the  above  passage  taken  as 
a  whole  is  perfect  in  its  art,  and  yet  'tis  the 
very  nature,  no  one  can  doubt  the  mintage 
of  the  soul;  love,  pure  and  passionate — sub- 
lime from  the  circumstances  attending — is 
there  in  every  line. 

Hazlitt  says,  that  "  comedy  naturally 
wears  itself  out,  destroys  the  very  food  on 
which  it  lives,  and  by  constantly  and  suc- 
cessfully exposing  the  follies  and  weaknesses 
of  mankind  to  ridicule,  in  the  end  leaves 
itself  nothing  worth  laughing  at.**  If  Haz- 
litt had  said  the  follies  of  *'  society"  it  would 
have  been  triie  ;  the  manners  of  any  one  time 
may  be  a  barren  subject  for  the  comic  dra- 
matist of  an  other;  and  we  now  look  at  these 
representations  of  old  fashionable  comedy, 
as  at  a  panorama  of  countries  we  have  not 
seeuy  and  whose  fidelity  we  believe  in,  from 
the  spirit  of  the  picture  and  the  character 
of  the  artist.  But  the  comedy  of  man*8 
passions,  follies,  and  weaknesses  is  never 
obsolete — ^the  comedy  of  Cervantes,  Field- 
ing, Shakspeare,  and  Knowles.  The  plays 
of  Sheridan  Knowles  recommend  them- 
selves, not  because  he  has  introduced  upon 
the  stage  a  crowd  of  affectations;  of  men 
who  use  strange  inversions  ojP  language,  and 
constantly  recurring  peculiaritied  of  speech ; 
of  women  who  should  have  been  men  ;  of 
swearers  after  their  own  fashion ;  and  such 
like  things,  which  have  either  been  laughed 
out  of  existence,  or  made  to  conceal  their 
follies  from  the  public  eyes.  In  Coleman 
and  Reynolds,  these  are  staple  commodities, 
and  the  due  rewards  for  their  exhibitions 
are  the  broad  grins  of  ignorant  stupidity, 
which  laughs  at  the  drunken  slave  but  takes 
no  moral  from  the  sight.  But  we  have  in 
Knowles  genuine  comedy,  the  comedy  of 
sentiment  and  feeling.  His  men  are  met 
with  every  day,  and  his  female  characters 
are  no  such  rarity  in  the  world,  though 
they  talk  more  poetry  than  is  usually  heard  in 
sodallife.  His  Widow  Greene,  for  inrtance, 


is  almost  a  common-place  woman*  The  in- 
triguing marriage  campaigner,  with  the  spoils 
of  one  conquest  and  the  wrinkles  of  forty 
years  upon  her  brow,  still  dreaming  of  new 
triumphs,  is  a  lady  whose  acquaintanceship 
every  reader  can  boast,  though  he  may  not 
perhaps  have  heard  such  an  honest  confes- 
sion as  hers. 

I  never  knew  what  love  wai,  Lydia ; 

That  is,  as  yonr  romancers  have  it.    First, 

I  married  for  a  fortune.     Havmg  that, 

And  being  freed  from  him  th^t  brought  it  me^ 

I  marry  now,  to  please  my  vanity, 

A  man  that  is  the  fas^on.    O  the  delight 

Of  a  sensation,  and  yourself  the  cause ! 

To  note  the  stir  of  eyes,  and  ears,  and  tongues, 

When  they  do  usher  Mistress  Waller  in, 

Late  Widow  Green,  her  hand  upon  the  arm 

Of  her  young,  handsome  husband !    How  my  hn 

Will  be  in  requisition — I  do  feel 

My  heart  begin  to  flutter  now — my  blood 

To  mount  into  my  cheek  !     My  honey-moon 

Will  be  a  month  of  triumphs !— '•  Mrs.  Waller  I" 

That  name,  for  which  a  score  of  damsels  sigh. 

And  but  the  widow  had  the  wit  to  win ! 

Why,  it  will  be  the  talk  of  East  and  West,  ' 

And  North  and  South  !    The  children  loved  the 

man, 
And  lost  him  so — I  liked,  but  there  I  stopped; 
For  what  is  it  to  love,  but  mind  and  heart 
And  soul  upon  another  to  depend  7 
Depend  upon  another  ! — ^Nothing  be 
But  what  another  wills !— Give  up  the  rights 
Of  mine  own  brain  and  heart ! — I  thank  my  star* 
I  never  came  to  that  extremity ! 

Now,  would  not  our  simple-minded 
reader  swear  that  be  could  put  his  finger 
upon  a  score  or  two  of  buxom  widows, 
whose  biography  is  thus  inimitably  drawn  ? 
For  ourselves,  we  are  intimate  with  many  a 
widow  of  the  sort. 

Whose  fortieth  year,  instead  of  autumn,  brings 
A  second  summer  in.    Odds  boddikins, 
How  young  she  looks !    What  life  is  in  her  eyes ! 
What  ease  is  in  her  gait !  while,  as  she  walks, 
Her  waist,  still  tapering,  takes  it  pliantly  I 
How  loUingly  she  Dears  her  head  withal : 
On  this  side  now—now  that !    When  enters  she  ■ 
A  drawing-room,  what  worlds  of  gracious  things 
Her  courtesy  says  ! — she  sinks  with  such  a  sway, 
Greeting  on  either  hand  the  company, 
Then  slowly  rises  to  her  state  again  ! 
She  is  the  empress  of  the  card- table ! 
Her  hand  and  arm ! — Gods,  did  you  see  her  deal — 
With  curv'd  and  pliant  wrist  dispense  the  pack, 
Which,  at  the  touch  of  her  fair  hngem,  fly  ! 
How  soft  she  speaks — how  very  soft  I    Her  voice 
Comes  melting  from  her  round  and  swelling  throat 
Reminding  you  of  sweetest,  mellowest  things — 
Plums,  peaches,  apricots,  and  nectarines — 
Whose  bloom  is  poor  to  paint  her  cheeky  and  lips. 

This  cpmedy  will  not  die,  as  long  as  there 
are  more  widows  than  Hindoo  widows  in 
the  world.  Again,  in  the  "  Love  Chase," 
we  have  a  character  of  every-day  life — a 
lover,  and  yet  not  a  lover ;  one  in  whose  heart 
the  seed  is  sown,  without  a  suspicion  of  its 
existence  there-i-who  will  not  dream  himself 
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a  lover,  untQ  another  seeks  that  prise  he 
did  not  dare  to  seek  himself.  The  scene 
in  which  Wildrake  is  made  acquainted  with 
the  secret  of  his  own  soul,  and  in  which  he 
learns  what  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  his 
heart  **  Neighbour  Constance'*  has  been,  is 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  real  comedy  in 
our  language.  His  friend,  Trueworth,  on 
friendly  purpose  bent,  pretends  a  passion 
for  Constance,  and  makes  Wildrake — a  man 
of  doffs  and  horses,  a  mere  supervisor  of 
kennel  breeding,  a  gentleman  jockey,  a 
thing  of  whipcord,  but  yet  a  man^  and  with 
a  heart — ^his  confidant. 

fnUbrake.  Thoa'rt  not  in  love  ? 

Trueworth.  Heigbo! 

fVild,  Thoa  wonld'tt  not  many  ? 

True,  Withyoarholp. 

WUd.  And  whom,  I  prithee  ?' 

True,  Gentle  nei^hbonr  Conptaaoe. 

Wild,  What!  neighbour  Conitanoe!  never  did 
I  dream 
That  mortal  man  would  &Q  in  love  with  her. 

And  there's  the  secret.  He  never  dreamt 
of  such  a  thing,  and  thought  it  odd,  that  as 
he  did  not  find  the  gem  himself,  another 
should  have  hit  upon  it. 

fFildraJte,  I  fed  verj  strange. 

What  Hee'gt  in  neighboor  Constance  ? 

TVueworth,  Loven'  ejei 
See  with  a  vision  proper  to  themielves, 
Yet  thousand  ejes  will  vouch  what  mine  affinn. 
First,  then,  I  see  in  her  the  mould  express 
Of  woman — stature,  feature,  body,  limb- 
Breathing  the  gentle  sex  we  value  most, 
When  most  'tis  at  antipodes  with  ours. 

H^iU,  You  mean  that  neighbour  Constance  is  a 
^^       woman. 
Whr,  jes;  she  is  a  woman  certainly. 

True.  So  much  for  person.    Now  for  her  com* 
plexion. 
What  shall  we  liken  to  her  dainty  skin — 
Her  arm,  for  instance  ? 

/iFW.  Snow  will  match  it. 

True,  Snow ! 
It  u  her  arm  without  the  smoothness  on't ; 
Then  is  not  snow  transparent    'Twill  not  do. 

ffifd,  A  pearl's  transparent ! 

True,  So  It  is,  but  yet 
Yields  not  elastic  to  the  thrilled  touch  t 
I  know  not  what  to  liken  to  her  arm 
Except  its  beauteous  fellow  !    O,  to  be 
The  chosen  fnend  of  two  such  neighbour! ! 

/TiM.  Would 
His  tongue  would  make  a  halt    He  makes  too 

free 
With  neighbour  Constance !  Can't  he  let  her  arms 
Alone !     1  trust  their  chosen  friend 
Will  ne'er  be  he  !     I'mvex'd.  [Jside. 

Strange  thing,  yet  natural !  For  many  a 
year  had  Wildrake  seen  the  beauties  thus 
described — the  dainty  skin,  to  which  the 
snow  was  poor  and  pearls  vain — the  stature, 
air,  and  carriage— and  yet  not  known  the 
''gentle  uses^  and  sweet  destiny  of  love. 
No  wonder  he  felt  ^  very  strange."  It  was 
human  nature  that  ha  should. 


Trueworih,  A  Judidoos  friend 

Is  better  than  a  sealous— yon  are  both ! 
I  lee  yooll  plead  my  cause  as  'twere  your  own ; 
Then  stay  in  town,  and  win  your  neighbour  for  me. 
Make  me  the  envy  of  a  score  of  men 
That  die  for  her  as  I  do.— Make  her  mine. 
And  when  the  last  ^  Amen  !**  declares  complete 
The  mystic  tyin^  of  the  holy  knot. 
And  'fore  the  pnest  a  blushing  wife  she  standii, 
Be  thine  the  right  to  claim  the  second  kiss 
She  pays  for  change  from  maidenhood  to  wile- 
hood.  [Goeeonl. 
fVikhake,  Take  that  thyielf!     The  fint   be 
mine,  or  none. 
A  man  in  love  with  neighbour  Constance ! — ^Never 
Pieam'd  I  that  such  a  thing  could  come  to  para  ! 
Such  person,  such  endowments,  such  a  soul  I 
I  never  thought  to  ask  myself  befoni 
If  she  were  man  or  woman !    Suitors,  too. 
Dying  for  her !    1*11  e'en  make  one  among  'em ! 
Woo  her  to  go  to  church  along  with  him. 
And  for  my  pains  the  privilege  to  take 
The  second  kiss !    I'll  take  &e  second  kiss. 
And  first  one  too-— and  lait  I    No  man  shall  touch 
Her  Ups  but  me.    I'll  massacre  the  man 
That  looks  upon  her  1    Yet,  what  chance  have  I 
With  lovers  of  the  town,  whose  study  'tis 
To  please  ^ur  lady  bdles  !— who  dress,  vralk,  talk. 
To  hit  their  tastes— what  chance  a  country  squire 
Like  me  ?  Yet  your  true  fiur,  I  have  heard,  prefers 
The  man  before  his  coat  at  any  time, 
And  such  a  one  must  neighbour  Constance  be. 
I  '11  show  a  limb  with  any  of  them !    Silks 
I'll  wear,  nor  keep  my  legs  in  esses  more. 
I'll  learn  to  dance  town-dances,  and  frequent 
Their  concerts  !    Die  away  at  melting  strains. 
Or  seem  to  do  so— far  the  easier  thing. 
And  as  effective  quite ;  leave  nought  undone 
To  conquer  neighbour  Constance. 

The  consequences  are  obvious;  and  Wild- 
rake, who  never  thought  to  ask  himself,  if 
neighbour  Constance  were  a  man  or  a 
woman,  soon  finds  out,  to  his  cost,  the 
perilous  sex  to  which  she  belongs.  From 
tiorses,  hounds,  and  kennells — from  foxes, 
hares,  and  birds,  he  flies  to  drawing-rooms 
and  boudoirs,  a  very  serious,  silly  lover, 
but  in  the  end-^as  serious  silly  lovers  some- 
times are — a  very  successful  competitor  for 
his  neighbour's  hand.  A  scene  somewhat 
like  this  occurs  in  the  "  Hunchback."  Modus 
is  a  lover  of  the  same  kind  as  Wildrake, 
but  a  man  of  different  habits.  Modus  is  a 
thinker,  a  theorist,  a  dreamer.  Wildrake 
is  a  man  of  the  field — ^Modus  of  the  desk ; 
Wildrake  reads  horses  aud  dogs — Modus 
reads  books ;  Wildrake  writes  recipes  for 
pharmacy — Modus  indites  sonnets  to  ima- 
ginary eyebrows;  both  Wildrake  and  Modus 
loved,  but  neither  of  them  knew  it.  It  was 
a  pleasant  disease,  whose  delightful  symp- 
toms were  observed  by  others,  whilst  the 
patients  fancied  themselves  in  the  best 
health  possible.  In  Modus'  case,  the  lady 
turned  physician,  and  gave  love  love's  sweet 
prescription,  herself* 

Helen.  I'U  go  to  bed  and  sleeo.  No^Ill  stay  up, 
And  plague  my  ooasin  into  aakisg  love  I 
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For,  tiiftt  be  lo^es  me,  slirewdly  I  nupect. 
How  dull  he  is  that  bftth  net  sense  to  see 
What  lies  before  him,  and  he'd  like  to  find. 
I'll  change  my  treatment  of  him.  Cro^s  him,  where 
Before  I  nsed  to  humour  him.    He  comes. 
Poring  upon  a  book.    What's  that  yon  read  ? 
Enter  Modus, 

Modtu,  Latin,  sweet  conidn. 

Helen,  'Tis  a  naughty  tongue 
I  fear,  and  teaches  men  to  lie. 

Modiu,  To  lie! 

Heien,  Yon  study  it  Yon  call  your  cousin  sweet 
And  treat  her  as  you  would  a  crab.    As  sour 
'Twould  seem  you  think  her,  so  you  covet  her ! 
Why,  how  the  monster  stares,  and  looks  about ! 
You  construe  Latin,  and  can't  construe  that. 

Modus.  I  never  studied  women. 

Helen.  No;  nor  men. 
Else  would  you  better  know  their  ways ;  nor  read 
In  presence  of  a  lady. 

IStrikea  the  hook  from  hie  hand. 

Modus,  Right  you  say, 
And  well  you  served  me,  cousin,  so  to  strike 
The  volume  from  my  hand.    I  own  my  fault ; 
So  please  yon,  may  I  pick  it  up  again  ? 
I'll  put  it  in  my  pocket ! 

Helen,  Pick  it  up. 
He  fears  me  as  I  were  his  grandmother ! 
What  is  the  book? 

Modus.  'Tis  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

Hehn.  That  Ovid  was  a  fool ! 

Modus,  In  what? 

Helen.  In  that 
To  call  that  thing  an  art,  which  art  is  none. 

Modus.  And  is  not  love  an  art  ? 

Helen,  Are  yon  a  fool 
As  well  as  Ovid  ?    Love  an  art !    No  art 
But  taketh  time  and  pains  to  leam.    Love  comes 
With  neither.    Is't  to  hoard  such  grain  as  that 
Yon  went  to  college  ?    Better  stay  at  home 
And  study  homely  English. 

Modus,  Nay,  yon  know  not 
The  argument 

Helen.  I  don't  ?    I  know  it  better 
Than  ever  Ovid  did !     The  face— the  form-- 
The  heart^the  mind  we  fancy,  cousin;  that's 
The  argument !    Why,  cousin,  you  know  nothing. 
Supijose  a  lady  were  in  love  with  thee, 
Couldst  thou  by  Ovid,  cousin,  find  it  out  ? 
Couldst  find  it  out,  wast  thou  in  love  thyself? 
Could  Ovid,  cousin,  teach  thee  to  make  love  ? 
I  could,  that  never  read  him.    Yon  begin 
With  melancholy ;  then  to  sadness ;  then 
To  sickness ;  then  to  dying — but  not  die  ! 
She  would  not  let  thee  were  she  of  my  mind ; 
She'd  take  compassion  on  thee.    Then  for  hope ; 
From  hope  to  confidence ;  from  confidence 
To  boldness ;— then  you'd  speak ;  at  first  entreat; 
Then  urge;  then  flout;  then  argue;  then  enforce; 
Make  prisoner  of  the  hand ;  besiege  her  waist ; 
Threaten  her  lips  with  storming;  ke«>p  thy  word 
And  carry  her !    My  sampler  'gainst  thy  Ovid ! 
Why,  cousin,  art  you  frighten'd,  that  yon  stand 
As  yon  were  stricken  dumb  ?     The  case  is  clear. 
You  are  no  soldier.    You'll  ne'er  win  a  batUe. 
You  care  too  much  for  blows ! 

The  lady's  rather  broad  hints  take  no 
effect.  The  theorist  stands  confessed  a 
fool  before  the  advantages  of  practice. 
She  taxes  him  with  some  school  tales,  as- 
sumes that  she  has  angered  himi  and  offers 
her  hand. 


Helen,  You  are  not  angry  ? 
Shake  hands !     Why,  cousin,  do  yoa  squeeze  me 
so? 

Modus  {letting  her  go.)  I  swear  I  squeezed  yon 
not! 

Helen.  You  did  not  ? 

Modus,  No, 
111  die  if  I  did  I 

Helen.  Why,  then,  yon  did  not,  cousin ; 
So  let's  shake  hands  again — (he  takea  her  hand  as 

before) — O  go  and  now 
Read  Ovid !    Cousin,  will  you  teU  me  one  thing. 
Wore  lovers  ruffs  in  master  Ovid's  time  ? 
Behov'd  him  teach  them,  then,  to  put  them  on ; — 
And  that  you  have  to  leam.    Hold  up  your  head ! 
Why,  cousin,  how  yon  blush.    Plague  on  the  ruff! 
I  cannot  give't  a  set    You're  blushing  still ! 
Why  do  you  blush,  dear  cousin  ?    So  ! — 'twill  beat 

me! 
I'll  give  it  up. 

Modus^  Nay,  prithee  don't — try  on  I 

Helen.  And  ifl  do,  I  fear  yon'U  think  me  bold. 

Modus.  For  what  7 

Helen.  To  trust  my  face  so  near  to  thine. 

Modus.  I  know  not  what  you  mean. 

Helen,  I'm  glad  you  don't ! 
Cousin,  I  own  right  well  behaved  you  are, 
Most  marvellously  well  behaved !    They've  bred  ,] 
Yon  well  at  college.    With  another  man 
My  lips  would  be  in  danger !    Hang  the  mff ! 

Modus.  Nay,  give  it  up,  nor  plague  thyself,  dear 
cousin. 

Helen.  Dear  fool !  (throws  the  ruff  on  the  ground.) 
I  swear  the  ruff  is  good  for  just 
As  little  as  its  master !    There !— 'tis  spoQ'd—      j 
Yon'U  have  to  get  another.    Hie  for  it. 
And  wear  it  in  the  fashion  of  a  wisp, 
£re  I  adjust  it  for  thee !    Fasewell,  cousin  t 
Yon'd  need  to  study  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

[Exit  Helen. 

Modus  (eolus.)  Went  she  in  anger  ?   I  will  follow 
her — 
No,  I  will  not !    Heigho !    I  love  my  cousin  \ 
O,  would  that  she  loved  me  ?    Why  did  she  taunt 

me 
With  backwardness  in  love?     What  conld  she 

mean? 
Sees  she  I  love  her,  and  so  laughs  at  me, 
Because  I  lack  the  firont  to  woo  her  ?    Nay, 
rU  woo  her  then  I    Her  lips  shall  be  in  danger 
When  next  she  trusts  them  near  me !     Look'd  she 

at  me 
To-day  as  never  did  she  look  before ! 
A  bold  heart.  Master  Modus !    'Tis  a  saying, 
A  faint  one  never  won  fair  lady  yet ! 
I'll  woo  my  cousin,  come  what  wiU  on't !    Yes : 

(begins  reading  again^  throws  down  the  book.) 
Hang  Ovid's  Art  of  Love ! 

So  say  we  cordially,  hang  Ovid's  Art  of 
Love!  There  is  more  to  be  learned  in  the 
looks  which  form  love's  literature,  than  in 
a  library  of  sonnetteers  from  Petrarch  to 
Wordsworth.  These  touch  but  the  hem 
of  nature's  garment.  An  eye,  a  lip,  a  hand, 
a  whisper  contain  more  mysteries  and 
sweeter  secrets  than  all  the  books  that  ever 
were  writ.  Compare  these  extracted  pas- 
sages, we  pray  you,  reader,  with  the  usual 
love  disquisitions  and  love  jests  of  the 
modern  drama.  What  becooies  of  the  pan- 
talooned  legs    of  Yestrisi    Waylett,    or 
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Humby?  What  becomes  of  the  trap- 
doors,  the  mistakes,  the  datsble  entendres 
which  transparently  conceal,  or  the  smirk 
which  broadly  displays  the  nastiness  of 
British  stage  morals?  Here  is  comedy, 
the^  comedy  of  sentiment,  not  of  strange 
position — of  feeling,  of  thought,  of  nature ! 
This  happens  daily,  hourly.  There  is  no 
coarse  jest  here — there  is  no  peculiarity  of 
the  times' manners  I  this  will  be  as  fresh 
and  true  two  centuries  hence,  as  it  would 
have  been  in  the  days  of  Jonson  or  Ford, 
because  it  is  the  comedy  of  nature  not  of 
society,  of  human  passion  and  not  conven- 
tional forms,  of  substence  and  not  of 
shadows. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space 
to  speak  of  the  more  serious  powers  of 
Sheridan  Knowles.     The  fine  pathos  of  the 
"Hunchback,**    in   our    humble    opinion, 
places  that  play  in  the  first  rank  of  those 
which  his  affluent  genius  has  poured  upon 
the  world,  and  the  descriptions  with  which 
it  abounds  are  unsurpassed,   even  in  the 
pages  of  the  elder  dramatists.     They  leave 
the  laurels  of  Sbakspeare  untouched;  but 
they  prove  that  this  age  is  not  without  a 
worthiest    successor.     The    character    of 
Julia  would,  in  itself,  entitle  Knowles  to 
rank    with    the    first    dramatic    poets    of 
England.     This  fair  creature  of  the  poet's 
imagination  was  of  country  growth ;  and 
possessed  that  ignorance,  which  is  surely 
bliss,  of  town  attractions  and  town  abomina- 
tions.    She  had  an  unsoiled  tnindy  and  was 
free  of   the  experience  which  is  learned 
amongst  "  strings  of  amorous  palming  pup- 
pies," where  the  contagion  of  vicious  mind 
for  ever  circulates  the  rankest  diseases  of 

the  moral  nature.     She  was  no  ball  lady 

no  thing  of  soirees — no  tea  queen  of  the 
town— no  night  beauty— no  belle  of  five 
seasons— ^very  season  losing  a  virtue  and  a 
charm — ^no  returned  article  of  disgusted 
bidders ;  in  fact,  no  town  coquette.  Truly 
and  fondly,  and  beautifully  thus  described 
IS  Julia,  by  Master  Walter  :— 

Isay  a  wife,  sir,  can  I  help  yon  to. 
The  pearly  textnre  of  whose  dainty  skin 
Alone  were  worth  thy  baronetcy !    Form 
And  featara  has  she,  wherein  move  and  glow 
The  channs  that,  in  the  marble  cold  and  stilL 
Cnll  d  by  the  sculptor's  jealous  PkilL  and  ioin'd 

there,  '' 

Inniire  ns !     Sir,  a  maid,  before  whose  feet 

m   ,?]?®~*  '*°^®  "*«***  ^*y  ^»  coronet, 
To  lift  her  to  his  state,  and  partner  her ! 

^•rfJ  ^^*^^   ^  ^°«'  fr«"^  ^^""t*  "w-;  one 
That  Cupid  has  not  toy'd  with,  and  a  warm  one. 
Ifresh,  young,  and  warm !  mark  that  1  a  mind  to 
boot 


Wit,  sir;  sense,  taste  H^gwden  strictly  tended— 


Where  nonght  bat  what  is  costly  flonrishei. 
A  consort  for  a  king,  sir! 

Julia's  father  introduces  to  the  sednsion 
of  her  rural  retreat  a  lover,  Sir  Thomas 
Clifford,  whose  suit  is  rapidly  and  signally 
successful.  Her  young  and  untutored  heart 
surrenders : 

Love's  not  a  flower  that  grows  on  the  dnll  earth ; 
Springs  by  the  calendar ;  mnst  wait  for  son — 
For  rpin ;— matures  by  parts — ^mnst  take  its  tune 
To  stem,  to  leaf,  to  bud,  to  blow.    It  owns 
A  richer  soil,  and  boasts  a  qmcker  seed ! 
You  look  for  it,  and  see  it  not,  and  lo  ! 
E'en  while  yon  look,  the  peerless  flower  is  np. 
Consummate  in  its  hirihl 

And  so  'twas  with  Julia.  Her  heart  was 
no  calculator ;  it  could  not  balance  chances 
and  strike  a  cunning  balance  too.  It  was 
not  an  arithmetician  in  its  passions.  It 
loved,  because  it  loved,  and  loved  at  once. 
It  had  not  been  toyed  with.  It  was  not 
veteran  in  caprice,  whims,  and  fickleness. 
It  was  a  young,  fresh,  warnl  heart — ^it  laved^ 
and  the  sequel  proves  how  truly.  Julia 
next  comes  upon  the  scene  a. changed  being, 
changed  to  what  she  is,  only  to  make  the 
return  to  what  she  was  more  beautiful. 
She  is  in  town.  She  has  outdone  extrava- 
gance ;  and  made  the  follies  of  the  city 
belles  grow  wisdom  before  the  madder  follies 
of  the  rural  beauty.    She  stands  the  test 

of  town  attractions : 

As  snow  stands  fire, 

Your  country  maid  has  melted  all  away, 

And  plays  the  city  lady  to  the  height ; — 

Her  mornings  gives  to  mercera,  milliners,   . 

Shoemakers,  jewellers,  and  haberdashers ; 

Her  noons  to  calls ;  her  afternoons  to  dressing; 

Evenings  to  plays  and  drums ;  and  nights  to  routK 

Balls  masquerades !     Sleep  only  ends  the  riot 

WTiich  waking  still  begins ! 

Sad  change  I  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  mean- 
while, meets  with  a  reverse— sweet  reverse, 
which  restores  him  the  heart  he  thought  he 
lost — Closes  his  baronetcy  and  becomes  the 
secretary  of  a  lord,  who  after  the  change 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  lover,  had  been, 
by  her  father's  wish,  affianced  to  Julia.  It 
is  now  that  her  character  is  restored.  The 
temporary  change  whereby  she  had  dege- 
nerated into  the  creature  of  city  life,  is 
past.  She  knows  herself;  she  has  tried  the 
cup  of  false  joy,  and  found  at  its  bottom 
real  bitterness ;  and  love,  from  whose  paths 
she  had  wandered,  claims  his  child,  and 
receives  the  prodigal  heart  back  to  his 
keeping, 

Juiia  (alone,)  A  wedded  bride ! 
Is't  a  dream  ?    Is't  a  phantasm  ?    'Tis 
Too  horrible  for  reality  f  for  aught  else 


Too  palpable  1    O  would  it  were  a  dream ! 
How  woald  I  bless  the  sun  that  wak'd  me  frcnn  it! 
I  perish !    Like  some  desperate  mariner, 
Impatient  of  a  strange  and  hostile  land. 
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Who  nshlj  houts  liu  naU  and  jpnta  to  aes, 
And  being  fiewt  on  reefs  and  qmcksands  borne, 
Essap  in  nun  once  more  to  make  the  land. 
Whence  wind  and  current  drive  him — I'm  wreck'd 
Bj  mine  own  act !     What !  no  escape  ?  no  hope  ? 
None !    I  must  e*en  abide  the  hated  nuptials  ! 
Hated ! — Ah  I  own  it,  and  then  corse  thyself  I 
That  mad'st  the  bane  thou  loathaat — for  the  lo?e 
Thou  bear'st  to  one  who  never  can  be  thine ! 
Yes — ^love !    DeceiTe  thyself  no  longer.    False 
To  say  'tis  pity  for  his  fail — ^respect, 
Engender'd  by  a  hollow  world's  disdain; 
Which  hoots  whom  fickle  fortune  cheers  no  more ! 
'Tis  none  of  these :  'tis  love—  and  if  not  love, 
Why  then  idolatry !    Ay,  that's  the  name 
To  speak  the  broadest,  deepest,  strongest  passion, 
That  ever  woman's  heart  was  borne  away  oy  ! 

Master  Walter,  her  father,  though  not 
known  as  such  by  her,  seems  to  drive  for- 
ward the  hated  nuptials  with  Lord  Rochdale. 

fFalter.  What!   ran  the  veins  so  high?    Mot 
ready  yet! 
Your  lord  will  soon  be  here !    The  guests  collect 

Juiia.  Show  me  some  way  to  'scape  these  nup- 
tials 1    Doit! 
Some  opening  for  avoidance  or  escape — 
Or  to  thy  charge  I'll  lay  a  broken  heart  1 
It  may  be,  broken  vows,  and  blasted  honour ! 
Or  else  a  mind  distraught ! 

/Talier.  What's  this? 

Julia,  The  strait 
I'm  follen  into  my  patience  cannot  bear ! 
It  frights  my  reason — warps  my  sense  of  virtue ! 
Religion !  changes  me  into  a  tlung 
I  look  at  with  abhorring ! 

fVaUer,  Listen  to  me. 

JtiUa,  Listen  to  me,  and  heed  me!    If  this  con- 
tract 
Thou  hold'st  me  to — abide  thou  the  result ! 
Answer  to  heaven  for  what  I  suffer ! — act ! 
Prepare  thyself  for  such  calamity 
To  fall  on  me,  and  those  whose  evil  stars 
Have  link'd  them  with  me,  as  no  past  mishap. 
However  rare  and  marvellously  sad,  ^ 
Can  parallel !     Lay  thy  account  to  live 
A  8milele.««8  life,  die  an  un pitied  death — 
Abhorr'd,  abandon'd  of  thy  kind — ^as  one 
Who  had  the  guarding  of  a  young  maid's  peac^-^ 
Look'd  on  and  rashly  saw  her  peril  it ; 
And  when  she  saw  her  danger,  and  confess'd 
Her  fault,  compell'd  her  to  complete  her  ruin ! 

fValter,  Hast  done  ? 

Julia,  Another  moment,  and  I  have. 
Be  warn'd !     Beware  how  you  abandon  me 
To  myself!    I'm  young,  rash,  and  inexperienc'd ! 

tempted 
By  most  insufferable  misery ! 


Bold,  desperate,  and  reckless !    Thon  hast  age, 
Experience,  wisdom,  and  coUectedness — 
Power,  freedom — everything  that  I  have  not. 
Yet  want,  as  none  e'er  wanted  l    Thou  canst  save 

me; 
Thou  ought'st !  thou  must !    I  tell  thee  at  his  feet 
ril  fall  a  corse — ere  mount  his  bridal  bed  t 
So  choose  betwixt  my  rescue  and  my  grave ; — 
And  quickly  too !    The  hour  of  sacrifice 
Is  near !    Anon  the  immolating  priest 
Will  summon  me !    Devise  some  speedy  means 
To  cheat  the  altar  of  its  victim.    Do  it. 
Nor  leave  the  task  to  me ! 

Having  thus  proved  her  heart  by  this 
bitterest  trial.  Master  Walter  avows  himself 
the  Earl  of  Rochdale,  with  the  prouder 
title  of  father  of  Julia,  and  gives  her  where 
the  tried  heart  had  given  herself,  to  Clif- 
ford. The  whole  of  this  character,  from 
her  of  simple  country  tastes,  to  the  changed 
being  of  town  dissipation ;  and  hence,  again, 
to  the  disinterested  mistress  of  supposed 
misfortune  and  poverty,  is  unrivalled  in  the 
execution.     It  is  the  character  of  woman. 

We  have  not  room  to  refer  more  parti* 
cularly  to  Sheridan  Knowles'  last  play.  It 
supports  his  reputation  ;  it  would  have  made 
the  reputations  of  a  score  of  modem  dra- 
matists. We  know  not  when  his  genius 
will  be  exhausted.  If  life  be  given  to  him, 
and  there  is  none  for  whom  it  is  more  cor- 
dially wished,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
his  ultimate  rank  may  be  amongst  the  dra- 
matists of  modern  days.  There  are  not 
many  before  him  now.  He  is  a  poet  of 
modem  times.  £xcept  in  ''  Virginius"  and 
"  Caius  Gracchus"  he  has  chosen  modem 
subjects ;  and  who  would  prefer  these  two 
pkys  to  his  "  Hunchback,"  his  "  Love 
Chase,"  or  his  "Love?"  The  time  asks 
for  home  histories,  the  annals  of  human 
passion,  as  modern  manners  have  affected 
it,  and  pictures  of  human  life,  such  as 
modern  eyes  can  appreciate.  Sheridan 
Knowles  has  abundantly  supplied  gratified-' 
tidn,  alike  for  the  highest  and  most  fasti- 
dious, as  for  the  homeliest  taste.  His 
works  are  the  purest  and  best  poetry  of 
the  modem  stage. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

Our  life  in  memory,  where  much  we  live, 
Is  like  the  grave-yard,  or  some  place  of  death. 
Where,  all  around,  we  read  the  names  of  friend  s- 
The  dear,  hut  the  departed  ; — ^recorded  joys 
There  tempt  the  busy  soul — ^false  tempters  all*— 
Which  win  us  to  that  spot  of  dolefiilness  ; 
Give  me,  oh  Heaven  !  the  husy  active  soul. 
To  shuffle  dull  remembrances  away, 
And  walldng  in  the  face  of  my  own  hopes^ 
To  cast  the  shades  behind  me. 
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"  Whatever  is — is  right."  How  often  have 
we  heard  this  maxim  from  persons  who, 
living  a  life  of  luxurious  riot,  look  out  upon 
the  misery  that  crawb  abroad  in  the  blessed 
sunshine,  and  look  unmoved.  How  often 
have  we  heard  the  revellers  of  earth  erince 
their  pious  contentment,  under  the  dis- 
pensations that  made  them  rich  and  others 
wretched,  by  a  sighing  "  God's  will  be 
done.**  How  often  have  we  heard  them 
rebuke  the  murmurings  of  their  children,  by 
pointing  out  to  them  the  sufferings,  from 
which  heaven  had  hemmed  them  in  secure; 
as  though  the  High  and  Merciful  One 
had,  in  a  Grecian  policy,  made  millions  of 
creatures  in  his  own  image,  to  stagger 
under  their  burden  of  life,  in  order  that 
the  repinings  of  insolent  satiety  might  be 
hushed. 

But  it  may  be  asked — Do  we  then  deny 
the  maxim,  with  which  we  have  headed  this 
paper  ?  No,  we  adopt  it,  in  a  far  different 
spirit  from  that  which  so  often  prompts  its 
utterance;  we  adopt  in  its  fullness  the 
maxim,  which  it  were  an  impeachment  of 
the  Being  that  we  worship  to  deny.  To 
illustrate  our  meaning — suppose  we  see  a 
boat  overturned,  and  its  owner,  incapable 
of  saring  himself  by  swimming,  floundering 
exhausted  in  the  waves.  The  man's  danger 
is  comprehended,  along  with  a  thousand  other 
matters  in  this  world  of  ours,  under  the  ca- 
pacious encomium  of  the  optimist.  Yet, 
unenlightened  common  sense  fails  at  once  to 
descry  the  "  rightness"  ascribed  to  the 
perilous  condition  of  one,  upon  whom  an 
anxious  family  may  depend  for  bread.  To 
discern  it,  we  must  see  more  than  the  strug- 
gling sufferer  in  the  water,  and  the  cower- 
ing apathy,  that  leaves  him  unaided,  on  the 
bank.  We  must  regard  the  mystical  dis- 
pensation that  moves  man  to  feel  for  man. 
We  must  regard  the  bond  of  sympathy 
established  between  the  members  of  the 
human  family,  evidencing  their  brother- 
hood, and  common  descent  from  Him, 
who  bade  men  when  thev  prayed,  to  say. 
Our  Father  ;  and  regarding  the  bond,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  obligations  that 
attach  to  it. 

We  have  seldom  met  anything  better 
calculated  to  dispel  the  lassitude  or  the 
illusion,  so  apt  to  possess  even  active  minds, 


which  have  seen  little  fruit  come  of  their 
activity,  than  the  work  before  us.  Rising 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  |Mcture  it 
presents,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  abandon 
ourselves  again  to  the  dreams  of  the 
"  pleasant  land  of  drowsy-head.**  We 
feel  conscious  of  the  awakening  of  a  new 
spirit  within  us,  calling  us  to  energy,  and 
rebuking  our  repose. 

**  Ireland,  a  country  of  limited  extent, 
is  the  stage  on  which  the  most  important 
problems  in  science,  in  morals,  and  in 
humanity  are  to  be  discussed."  Such 
are  the  words  of  an  intelligent  observer, 
who,  desirous  of  exploring  the  science 
of  social  happiness,  turns  his  eyes  around 
upon  the  countries  of  the  earth  ;  and,  con- 
cluding that  **  nowhere  can  humanity  be 
studied  to  more  advantage,  than  amongst  the 
suffering,  nc/r  morak  better  learned,  than 
amongst  those  who  are  the  wretched  victims 
of  injustice," — has  selected  our  land  as  the 
theatre  upon  which  he  might  most  aptly 
prosecute  his  inquiries.  His  volumes  are 
before  us  ;  to  whom  are  they  addressed  ? 
and  what  do  they  contain  ?  His  translator, 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  brief  introduction  that 

Prefaces  the  work,  states,  that  '<M.  De 
(eaumont  designed  his  work  exclusively  for 
continental  readers."  Why  for  them  ?  By 
the  hopes  of  Ireland — by  the  duties  that  we 
owe  her — by  our  memory  of  the  past — by 
our  anticipations  of  the  future,  we  re- 
pudiate the  thought.  Our  best  affections 
iire  nurtured — our  most  ennobling  sympa- 
thies are  sustained  by  the  belief,  that  the 
fate  of  a  '*  population,  comprising  many 
millions,  devoted  to  anguish  of  which  no 
other  country  can  produce  a  parallel,"  still 
addresses  itself  to  hearts,  not  bom  in  our 
land.  We  can  admit  with  our  author,  tliat 
France  may  also  desire  a  lesson,  from  the 
exposition  of  a  social  state,  so  closely  re- 
sembling what  her  own  was  formerly, — so 
little  resembling  what  her  own  is  now.  Nay 
more,  we  would  say,  that  such  exposition 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  any  nation  ;  because 
it  contains,  what  it  behoves  every  nation  to 
be  acquainted  with,  evidences  of  the  drift 
of  human  passions,  and  illustrations  of  their 
bearing  upon  every  interest  of  human  life- 
social — ^political — ^commercial,  and  intel- 
lectual.    But  we  cannot  admit,  that  he  who 


*  L'lrlande,  Sodale,  Politiqtie,  et  ReligieQie:  par  Gustaye  ie  Beanmont,    2  torn.  8vo.    Paiii; 
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asks  *^  whether  he  must  be  born  in  England 
or  in  Ireland^  to  qualify  him  for  compassion- 
ating a  destiny  like  ours"— one  who  has  so 
boldly  suggested  the  means  of  our  relief-^ 
who   has  proclaimed  his  convictiony  that 
nothing  but  the  annihilation  of  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy  can  afford  the  cure  which  our 
disastrous  condition  requires — we   cannot 
admit  that  such  a  man  meant  his  work  exclu- 
sively or  chiefly  for  strangers*     Par  more 
wisely,  he  meant  it  for  ourselves.     Inac- 
curately estimating  the   awakened  resolu- 
tion of  a  people,  to  remove  the  anomalies  he 
perceived,  he  cried  aloud  to  us  to  cast  aside 
the  forbearance  that  left  them  undestroyed ; 
he  meant  to  render  homage  to  the  important 
truth,  that  man  was  made  for  something  be- 
side beinji;  misgoverned ;  he  meant  to  sustain 
by  his  suffrage  the  protest  of  a  people,  against 
the  revolting  anomaly  of  a  land  signally  fa- 
voured by  rrovideuce,  in  which  destitution 
walks   abroad  amid   abundance,   and  men 
famish  before  the  <^show   bread,**    which 
human  systems  have  made  it  <<  unlawful  to 
eat."     He  meant  not  to  make  a  suffering 
nation  dependent  upon  foreign  aid  or  fo- 
reign sympathy,  which  might  change  the 
hand  in  which  its  bonds  are  held,  but  could 
not  make  it  free.    But  he  has  depicted 
Ireland  as — 

A  mightj  grave  that  liurary  has  dog, 
with  the  honest  purpose  of  displaying  before 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  in  cause  and  in  con- 
sequence, the  condition  in  which  her  people 
are ;  and  of  prompting  those  who  groan,  but 
groaning  acquiesce,  to  inquire  under  what 
they  are  called  upon  to  endure:,  re- 
minding them,  that  a  suffering  people  never 
wanted  the  power,  unless  they  wanted  the 
determination,  to  bid  their  sufferings  cease. 
The  author  has  considered  it  necessary 
to  prefix  to  his  work  a  brief  historical 
account  of  the  fortunes  of  Ireland,  from  the 
first  invasion  of  the  English,  instigated  by 
the  King  of^  Leinster,  who  "  never  reco- 
vered his  crown,  but  opened  to  the  cupidity 
of  strangers  a  way  to  the  permanent  occu- 
pation of  the  soil." 

Into  this  historical  introduction,  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  go.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  notice,  it  would  be  useless.  Those 
who  would  profit  by  a  review  of  the  past, 
should  look,  in  the  national  archives,  for 
lights  to  guide  them,  not  a  fire  to  inflame. 
For  those  who  believe  it  to  be  not 
only  their  traditional  privilege,  but,  in  some 
sort,  a  traditional  obligation  to  oppress,  the 
history  of  unpunished  oppression  may  have 
attractions.  But  for  those  who  have  become 
« too  large  for  their  bondS}"  the  preseot-* 


abounding  with  the  material  from  which  the 
future  must  be  shaped — the  present  is  too 
engrossingly  important,  to  permit  attention 
to  revert.  There  are  living  hearts  that  have 
throbbed  indignantly,  at  the  contemplation 
of  a  code  cunningly  devised  to  dissocialize 
our  country,— that  have  swelled  with  scorn 
to  see  the  expedient  relaxations  of  intole- 
rance; and  boyhood  is  f«imiiiar  with  the 
change,  b^  which  the  British  constitution, 
by  enlarging  its  pro  tective  sphere,  like  the 
unfurling  orb  of  the  saronaut,  protracted 
the  fall,  from  which,  perhaps,  no  system  of 
human  contrivance  can  ever  be  exempt.  The 
equality  of  all  subjects  is  now  the  established 
law  of  the  land.  If  freedom  be  the  condi- 
tion  of  improvttneut,  we  are  accountable  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  freedom  we  possess. 
But  the  incidents  of  our  social  state  are 
matters  that,  perhaps,  some  of  us  have  not 
sufficiently  studied ;  let  us  see  them  with  a 
stranger's  eyes. 

M.  De  Beaumont  thus  vividly  descants 
upon  the  natural  beauties  and  resources  of 
Ireland  :— 

*^  Natare  seenu  to  have  bestowed  upon  Ireland  her 
xno;it  mamficent  dower.  She  has  stored  her  bosom 
with  the  most  precious  metals ;  and  her  honnteoos 
haud  has  strewn  over  her  firm  foundations  the 
moift  prolific  soil.  She  has  opened  to  her  com- 
merce, the  noblest  harbours,  man/  of  which  are 
capacious  enough  for  the  reception  of  vessels  of  war. 
And,  as  if  she  had  stamped  her  for  pre-eminence, 
she  has  placed  her  to  the  west  of  our  continent,  as 
an  advanced  guard— trustee  of  the  keys  of  the 
ocean,  commissioned  to  open  to  the  shipping  of 
Europe  the  path  to  America,  and  to  oQer  to  tha 
vessels  of  the  new  world  the  first  European  port. 

*^  Nor  has  she  been  less  sedulous  to  embellish,  than 
she  has  been  to  lavish  to  enrich  her.  She  has  cast 
her  mountains  in  every  mould  of  beauty— inter* 
spersed  her  vallies  with  meadows  and  lakes— and 
presenting  her  apparelled  in  vivid  verdure,  bid  her 
poetic  sons  to  hail  her  **  Green  Erin,"  the  Emerald 
Isle. 

^  Yet,"  he  adds,  ^'  despite  of  the  ornaments  that 
grace  her,  and  the  wealth  that  she  contains,  Ire- 
land is  neither  a  smiling  nor  a  happy  land." 

The  climate,  he  observes,  is  humid  and 
changeable ;  but  it  is  not  to  the  fury  of  the 
elements  that  he  traces  those  shocks  and 
convulsions,  which  have  prevented  Ireland 
from  being  '*  a  happy  land."  For  these, 
human  agency  must  one  day  account—. 
**  They  are  the  work  of  man." 

In  no  other  country,  he  says,  do  we  find 
the  traces  of  remote  conflict,  enduring  so 
unimpaired  by  the  lapse  of  time,  as  in  Ire- 
land. Having  been  made  the  theatre  upon 
which  rival  creeds  waged  their  unceasing 
war,  nobody  can  duly  appreciate  her  con- 
dition without  counting  the  wounds  which 
I  she  received  in  that  long  struggle  ;  wounds 
thati  after  the  lapse  of  ceuturiesi  i^em  still 
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to  bleed  afresh.  We  forbear  to  Mow  our 
author  through  many  pages,  filled  rather 
with  the  dreams  of  the  theorist,  than  the 
recollections  of  the  observer. 

'^Ireland  presents  a  pervading  contrast 
of  opulence  and  destitution*  which  it  is 
most  difficult  to  pourtray/'  Their  neigh- 
bourhood he  compares,  not  unaptly,  to 
the  diversities  that  Irish  landscape  so 
often  presents,  in  which  lofty  hills  lift  their 
bare  brows  in  sterile  poverty,  amidst 
rich  and  cultivated  plains  crowned  with  the 
fruits  of  human  industry. 

Instituting  a  comparison  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  M.  De  Beaumont  states, 
that  two-thirds  of  the  English  population 
are— 

^*  iDdtutrial  or  comnurcial— not  more  than  a 
foarth  is  agricnltnral.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary, 
lew  than  a  foarth  is  engaged  in  commerce,  while 
above  two-thirda  are  exclusively  devoted  to  agri- 
culture. He  irAo  cannot  procure  a  portion  of  iand 
to  iUt^diee  of  hunger." 

Terrible  in  the  abstract — ^terrible  assuredly 
to  "die  of  hunger;**  but  how  is  agony  en- 
hanced by  contrast,  when  the  despairing 
wretch,  as  he  sinks  down  to  die  alone,  hears 
the  music  of  lordly  revels,  borne  over  him 
by  the  night  winds,  which  may  quicken  the 
loiterer  as  he  approaches  the  scene  of  luxu- 
rious riot ;  but  alas !  will  bear  his  dying 
groans  to  none  whose  timely  aid  might 

«« Back  to  lit  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath." 
Horrible   surely  is  the  contrast — ^but  we 
give  our  author's  words. 

"  Whilut  millions  of  despairiog  beings  ask  daily 
how  they  shall  supply  the  utter  exigencies  of  life, 
the  rich  man  tasks  Ms  intelligence  to  discover,  by 
what  means  he  may  call  up  some  new  craving  in 
his  languid  soul,  and  quicken  by  some  new  appetite 
his  lasiiitude  of  frame.  Would  be  dispel  bis  ennui 
by  change  of  place — exquisitely  formed  roads, 
rivalling  the  high  roads  of  England,  extend  beneath 
his  wheels  ;  and  luxurious  opulence  ostentatiously 
displays  its  wantonness,  tratersing  the  haunts  of 
suffering  and  wo." 

To  behold  Irish  happiness,  he  says  you 
must  artificially  circumscribe  the  field  of 
view,  while  her  misery,  appealing  from 
every  side,  is  still 

•  a  changing  round  of  wo, 


Wo  never  ending  still  begun. 
Teaching  the  bleeding  heart  to  know 
The  poor  man's  labour's  never  done." 

We  have  no  delight  in*dwelling  upon 
scenes  like  these.  We  have  felt  enough — 
may  we  not  say,  that  even  our  scanty  ex- 
tracts contain  enough  to  make  any  body 
ask  with  the  poor  man,  how  the  utter  exi- 
gencies of  life  are  to  be  supplied  ? 

This  terrible  picture  does  not  contain  a 
single  lineament  with  which  we  are  not  too 
fiuniliari  and  which  we  could  not  authen- 


ticate to  strangers,  by  evidence  beyond  the 
reach  of  question.  Hundreds  of  attesta- 
tions are  before  us,  verifying  the  statement, 
that  **  while  isolated  instances  of  suffering 
are  to  be  found  in  every  land,  Ireland 
stands  alone  the  chosen  child  of  indigence, 
exhibiting  a  beggared  people;"  that  in  order 
to  depict  the  social  state  of  such  a  land,  it 
would  suffice  to  recount  her  sufferings  and 
woes.  We  might  enter  with  our  author  into 
a  comparison  of  the  sufferings  and  acute 
privations  of  those,  who  are  driven  forth 
to  beggary,  and  those  who  *'  cannot  beg  f 
we  might  crowd  testimoies  to  support  the 
position,  that  the  most  prostrate  victim  of 
poverty  in  England  is  better  fed  and  better 
clad,  than  the  wretched  tiller  of  the  soil  in 
Ireland,  who  trusts  himself  at  last  '*  to  a 
good  God  and  wide  world  ;"  but  we  sbali 
content  ourselves  with  such  quotations  as 
our  author  has  adduced. 

But  first  let  us  quote  his  own  words, 
which  informs  us  why  he  considers  it  neces- 
sary to  cite  any  witnesses  to  verify  the 
statement  he  has  made. 

^  Correnponding  eeasonx  in  everj  year  bring  ns  the 
account  of  the  commencement  of  famine  m  Ireland 
—of  it!  progress — its  ravages— its  decline. 

^'In  the  month  of  February,  1838,  the  French 
press  echoed  the  annual  cry  of  Irish  misenr. 
whether  from  apathy,  or  the  instinct  of  humanity, 
many  cling  to  the  idea,  that  the  extent  of  Iruh  in- 
digence is  greatly  eiaggerated.  With  them  the 
^ord  ^^  famine,"  employed  to  designate  the  sufier- 
ing  of  Ireland,  is  only  metaphorically  used  to  re- 
present deep  distress;  but  not  meant  to  express 
the  condition  of  a  famishing  people  dying  for  want 
of  food. 

*^  But  it  is  in  England  that  people  cherish  most 
tenaciously  a  doubt  that  admits  of  so  ea^iy  a 
solution.  About  a  century  back,  Primate  Boulter 
writes  from  Ireland,  where  he  was  then  the  princi- 
pal agent  of  the  English  government : 

^»  <  Since  my  arrival  here  (in  1725)  famine  has 
hardly  ever  suspended  its  ravages  among  the  poor. 
So  high  was  the  price  of  grain  last  year,  that 
several  thousand  families  were  driven  to  abandon 
their  homes  in  quest  of  the  means  ot  existence  ; 
many  hundreds  have  perished.' 

^'  When  Bishop  Doyle  was  asked,  in  1832,  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  population  in  the  west  of 
Ireland  ?  *That,'  said  he,  *  which  it  has  always 
been — they  are  famishing  as  usual.' 

^  Again,  in  1826,  it  was  computed — that  twenty 
thousand  cases  of  sickness  were  produced  by  un- 
wholesome food. 

*^  In  1835,"  says  our  author,  ^*  an  inquiry  into  the 
social  condition  of  Ireland  was  instituted  by  the 
English  government  The  result  of  this  inquisition 
establishes  the  fact,  that  a  tbird  of  the  entire 
population  are  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
for  thirty  weeks  in  the  year." 

M.  De  Beaumont  has  visited  Ireland 
twice,  and  personally  examined  into  the 
condition  of  those  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  ravages  of  hunger  were  particu- 
larly felt.    He  refrains  from  endeavouring 
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to  give  a  specific  detail  of  the  scenes  he 
witnessedy  because  he  cannot  recall  the 
tones  of  anguish  he  has  heard,  the  imploring 
look  of  miseryy  the  moaning  of  despair,  that 
constrain  him  to  admit,  that  <' there  are 
depths  of  destitution  so  much  beyond  the 
ordinary  pitch  of  human  ill,  that  language  is 
beggared  in  the  effort  to  describe  them." 

Shall  it  be  said,  that  a  morbid  taste  has 
induced  us  to  dwell  so  long  upon  this  sub- 
ject ?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  testi- 
mony of  wretchedness  before  us,  refers  to  the 
condition  of  our  country  in  the  year  1837  ; 
a  time  at  which  the  law  of  religious  liberty 
had  been  already  operating  for  eight  years 
in  Ireland.  Many  have  been  vigi- 
lantly watching  and  sanguinely  speculating 
upon  the  distinctive  shades  of  policy,  that 
separate  conflicting  parties;  we  ask  our- 
selves— ^what  object  of  national  attachment 
remains  for  men  not  wedded  to  selfish 
interest,  in  a  country  where  human  life  is 
left  to  perish  thus  ?  If  a  people  are  thus 
to  be  left  to  die,  they  are  men  of  a  different 
mould  from  ours,  who  can  be  wholly  engrossed 
about  the  pattern  of  the  pall  that  covers 
the  mighty  corpse ;  or  be  occupied  by  no 
higher  consideration,  than  which  cUiss  of 
undertakers  the  teak  of  inhumation  may 
devolve  upon* 

■  We  turn  to  our  author's  review  of  the  re- 
medies, that  have  been  proposed  for  thb 
state  of  things.  First,  then,  though  not  in 
the  arrangement  of  our  author,  stands  the 
favourite  theory  of  so-called  statesmen  who, 
criticising  the  works  of  Providence,  have 
modestly  proclaimed  their  sapient  discovery, 
that  the  author  of  nature  had  committed  an 
oversight,  in  calculating  the  relations  of  his 
works  ;  and  would,  therefore,  compensate 
for  the  error  by  taking  things  into  their 
own  Regulating  hands. 

Upon  the  scheme  of  emigration,  which 
IS  ironically  entitled  voluntary,  because  it 
uses  no  more  stringent  measures  of  com- 
pulsion to  oblige  a  man  to  go  abroad,  than 
depriving  him  of  home,  and  hope  at  home, 
we  shall  not  here  enlarge  ;  feeling  that  we 
have  already  pretty  well  opened  the  public 
eyes  to  the  project  of  those  selfish  socialists, 
that  would  empty  the  hospital  instead  of 
ministering  to  the  sick,  and  audaciously  say 
to  the  poor  man,  *<  forget  also  thine  own 
people  and  thy  father's  house." 

Among  the  other  modes  of  relief  that 
have  been  suggested,  besides  that  of  ba- 
nishing the  people  from  the  land,  which 
God  gave  them  for  an  heritage,  are  poor 
laws  and  employment.  The  consideration 
of  the  latter  leads  our  author  to  some  notice 


of  the  projected  mode  of  executing  a 
general  system  of  railways,  with  government 
means,  and  under  government  control. 
We  cannot  concur  in  the  view  which 
M.  De  Beaumont  takes  of  this  matter.  The 
space  which  we  can  devote  to  this  review, 
precludes  our  going  into  the  question  at 
large,  even  if  recent  public  discussion, 
aided  by  our  treatment  of  the  question  in 
our  foregoing  Numbers,  had  not  made  every 
body  who  desires  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject familiar  with  its  principles  already. 
Strange  enough,  M.  De  Beaumont  seems 
to  regard  the  forming  of  a  railroad,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  remunerative  employ- 
ment, during  the  time  required  for  its  exe- 
cution, as  the  be  aU,  and  the  end  all.  If 
this  view  were  correct,  it  would  be  pure 
waste  of  time  to  argue  upon  the  justice  or 
propriety  of  a  government  entering  into 
competition  with  private  enterprise,  because 
no  government,  or  private  trader  would 
think  for  a  moment  of  purchasing  such  a 
benefit,  at  such  a  price  :  and,  even  if  the 
parties  were  wild  enough  to  indulge  a  taste 
for  competition,  every  evil,  which  our 
author  anticipates  from  the  .ultimate  results 
of  the  system,  by  which  employment  and 
comfort  had  been  artificially  created,  would 
follow,  whether  a  government,  or  a  private 
person  administered  the  funds.  M.  De 
Beaumont  has  confounded  the  means  with 
the  end  ;  and  upon  the  subject  of  poor 
laws,  he  has  entered  into  an  elaborate  cal- 
culation, tending  to  show,  that  when  famine 
overspreads  a  people,  and  millions  cry  for 
food,  it  becomes  impracticable  for  the  pro- 
perty of  a  nation  to  supply  it.  We  would 
say,  heaven  forbid  that  it  should  become 
practicable.  Sad  indeed  would  have  been 
the  condition  of  mankind,  at  the  present  ad- 
vanced age  of  the  world, — miserably  should 
we  have  groped  our  blind  way,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave — every  spring  of 
knowledge  untried — every  source  of  genu- 
ine nobility'  sealed  up — man  but  a  clod^ 
and  his  history  a  blank  or  a  blot,  if 
those  energies  upon  which  Providence 
made  us  dependent  here,  could  be  allowed 
to  wither  by  disuse,  or  millions  could 
consent  to  take  from  proud  hands,  in  the 
shape  of  alms,  accompanied  by  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  poor  right  of  demanding 
it,  the  portion  which  the  munificent  Father 
intended  for  every  child  of  earth. 

From  the  detail  or  examination  of  these 
specifics  we  turn  to  the  causes,  which  the 
eye  of  a  stranger  at  once  discovers  for  the 
origin  and  spread  of  the  misery  they  are 
intended  to  relieve.j 
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**  A  bad  ariitocraej/'  layf  ovr  aatlior,  ^  i«  tlie 
ptimaiy  came  of  the  evilt  of  Ireland.'* 

Having  observed,  that  the  proximity  of 
England  operates  fatally  for  the  Irish  aris- 
tocracy, luring  them,  by  the  attractions  it 
possesses,  to  reside  out  of  their  own  country, 
and  rendering  them  *'  English  in  heart,**  and 
almost  in  interest,  he  says  : 

^  The  eriltf  of  Ireland  are  conntantly  attributed 
to  the  ahieoteAiiim  of  the  arietocrac^ ;  bat  this  iii 
mintakiDg  the  eonse^uence  of  an  evil  for  the  evil 
itself.  The  Irish  anstocracy  is  not  bad  because  it 
it  absentee ;  but  it  is  absentee  because  it  is  bad — 
because  it  confesses  no  attachment  to  the  country — 
because  it  evinces  no  sympathy  with  ils  fate." 

The  upas  tree  kills  by  its  exhalation  only 
within  certain  limits— not  so  a  vicious  aris- 
tocracy ;  the  remoteness  of  the  place  in 
which  they  indulge  in  their  sensual  dream, 
to  prolong  which  millions  are  impoverished, 
works  no  abatement  of  their  noxious  power. 
Simply  because  their  absence  is  itself  an 
evil.  We  follow  our  author  into  the  gor- 
ffeous  palaces  of  Italy,  to  behold  the  great 
Irish  proprietor  fainting  under  the  languid 
influence  of  exhausted  airs,  regardless  of 
the  havoc  which  a  thousand  incidents,  na« 
tural  or  artificial,  daily  create  at  home. 
We  enter  the  splendid  mansion  in  the 
British  metropolis,  the  gilded  doors  of 
which,  opened  nightly  to  the  affluent' fri- 
Tolity  of  another  country,  shut  out  ''  the 
cry  of  destitution,  that  issues  from  the  sad 
tenant  of  the  Irish  cabin."  Or,  finally,  we 
take  him  as  he  returns,  after  a  long  interval, 
to  ^*  hb  estate  of  several  thousand  acres,** 
about  the  locality  of  which  he  makes  a 
▼ague  guess;  knows,  however,  that  it  is 
certainly  in  some  Irish  county,  <<and  is 
pretty  sure  that  it  lies  somewhere  between 
a  very  high  mountain  and  the  sea."  Ay, 
take  him  there,  when  about  to  start  for 
some  more  favoured  clime,  he  counter- 
mands his  horses,  and  mounts  the  magiste- 
rial bench,  'Ho  satisfy  himself  and  justice," 
bv  convicting  a  few  Irish  before  he  goes. 
Take  him  where  we  will,  we  find  him  essen- 
tially, a  social  anomaly.  And  why  ? 
Because,  to  satisfy  his  vicious  craving  for 
''the  uttermost  mite  producible  from  a 
soil  which  he  expends  not  a  farthing  to  en- 
rich," that  system  is  set  up  and  supported, 
which  encumbers  the  land  with  **  succes- 
sive engagements,"  every  one  of  which, 
with  its  attendant  pronts,  the  wretched 
tiller  of  the  ground  must  labour  to  make 
good. 

The  Irish  aristocracy  rarely  governs  at 
all ;  when  it  does,  it  governs  ill.  It  is  des- 
titute of  the  first  essential  quality  to  enable 
it  to  govern  well-— oamelyi  respect  wid 


sympathy  for  the  objects  of  its  sway*  Hated 
when  absent,  and,  when  present,  cursed — 
monopolizing  the  land  in  a  country  where 
"  land  is  life,"  and  drawing  enormous  rcTe- 
nues  from  a  people,  to  whom  it  renders  not 
a  farthing  in  return.  Possessed  of  large 
civil  powers,  it  has  employed  them  in  auch 
a  way  that  it  has  left,  to  the  government 
and  the  subject,  no  other  means  than  for 
the  former  to  sustain  the  law — ^for  the 
latter  to  beat  it  down. 

^  Butif  thin  aristocracy  astonishes  by  the  evil  that 
it  perpetratei,  still  more  does  it  wake  our  wonder 
bj  the  illusions  it  entertains— by  iti  steadfast  faith 
ia  the  soundneM  of  its  rights,  and  the  le^dmacy 
of  its  title—  and  the  indignation  it  exhibits  at  the 
slightest  impugnment  of  iti  privileges." 

And  does  this  astonish  our  author  ?  Is 
he  surprised  to  find,  that  those  who  have 
built  themselves  a  gaudy  fabric,  and  fur- 
nished it  sumptuously  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  a  nation,  and  have  seen  those  who 
go  naked  for  its  garniture,  bow  down  with 
tremulous  reverence  before  it,  should  mis- 
take their  toleration  for  iU  strength  ? 
Does  he  wonder,  that  while  heaven  for- 
bears, and  neither  floods  nor  winds  prevail 
against  it,  thej  should  say,  ^<  how  strong 
are  its  foundations  !"  and  think  it  based 
upon  a  rock  ! 

Nothing  can  better  exemplify  this  infa- 
tuated dependence  upon  **  the  antiquity  of 
riffht,"  than  the  arrogant  and  unholy  claim 
which  the  Irish  landlords  urge  upon  their 
tenantry,  compelling  them  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure.  This  claim  the 
writer  before  us  clearly  appreciates : — **  In- 
vested with  political  power,  the  tenant  has 
become  an  elector,  and  votes  against  his 
landlord.  He  has  a  right  to  do  so  ;  but  the 
landlord  also  has  a  right  to  eject  the  voter 
from  his  farm  ;  and  unsparingly  does  he 
exercise  it."  In  another  place,  he  derides  the 
complaint  of  the  landlords,  when  their  te- 
nantry were  stimulated  to  a  conscientious  use 
of  the  franchise  entrusted  to  them — **  that 
agitation  had  broken  the  best  social  band — 
that  which  united  the  proprietor  and  the 
tiller  of  the  soil." 

We  could  make  more  copious  extracts 
from  these  volumes — we  could  enter  with 
the  author  into  disquisitions  upon  the 
means,  which  might  be  successfully  em- 
ployed to  raise  Ireland  to  the  condition, 
which  her  abundant  resources  of  intellect 
and  soil  entitle  her  to  hold — and  we  could 
dwell,  with  something  like  a  self-compla- 
cency, upon  the  justification  which  our  own 
views,  and  our  own  feelings  derive  from  the 
accordant  views  and  feelings  of  a  stranger, 
who  regarded  our  social  stato  under  cir« 
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cumstances  favourable  to  a  just  compre* 
faension  of  it — ^who  came  amongst  as,  a  cool 
and  competent  observer,  unblinded  by  our 
passions,  and  unbiassed  by  our  predilec- 
tions ; — ^but  other  matters  demand  our 
attention. 

That  the  human  mind  naturally  tends  to 
the  observance  of  established  laws,  the 
codes,  more  or  less  perfect,  to  be  found 
in  every  community  sufficiently  attest.  It 
has,  however,  been  time  out  of  mind 
an  expedient  device  of  the  *' English  in 
heart,"  to  justify  their  abandonments  of 
Ireland,  by  alleging,  that  her  people  are  by 
natural  instinct  the  enemies  of  law.  IV  e 
can  easily  conceive,  then,  what  a  God-send 
to  them  would  be  the  simple  words,  "  Irish 
hatred  of  the  law,''  heading  a  chapter  in 
the  volume  of  an  observer.  There  is 
a  looseness  in  this  phraseology  that  we  find 
fault  with.  If  it  mean,  that  an  Irishman, 
by  a  deliberate  choice,  prefers  violence  to 
the  passionless  operation  of  a  just  law,  we 
specificallv  deny  the  charge — and  challenge 
the  proou  Does  the  tendency  to  combi- 
nation avouch  it  ?  No,  "  land  is  life  in 
Ireland,"  *'  he  who  cannot  procure  a  por- 
tion of  land  to  till  must  starve.''  If  a  pUnk  float 
from  the  wreck,  what  human  law  could 
impose  a  penalty,  that  would  prevent  the 
drowning  wretch  from  clutching  it — though 
to  secure  his  prize  it  were  necessary  to  cast 
another  from  his  hold  ?  Let  us  not  be  mis- 
taken ;  we  set  up  no  justification  of  that 
fierce  code,  to  the  establishment  of  which 
the  volumes  before  us  lead  us  step  by  step 
with  graphic  fidelity.  We  cast  no  shield 
around  the  contemner  of  the  law,  but  we 
disdain  the  sophistry,  that  while  it  sympa- 
thizes with  the  suffering  that  springs  from 
crime— visits  with  unqualified  sternness,  the 
excesses  that  sufferings  produce. 

The  aristocracy  may,  with  interesting 
simplicity,  recognize  upon  their  patent,  the 
seal  and  superscription  of  partial  Nature 
that  bade  them  to  oe  great ;  but  it  will  as- 
suredly task  the  sophistry  of  a  heartless 
ruler,  to  induce  the  victim  of  his  misconduct, 
his  spoliation,  or  neglect,  to  think  that  the 
same  Nature  has  given  him  ail  the  mental 
and  bodily  faculties,  which  he  consciously 
enjoys,  merely  to  augment  the  pain  of  his 
exclusion  from  the  goods  of  this  world, 
which  they  seem  calculated  to  procure. 
Shoidd  he  ever  be  taught  to  entertain  such 
an  estimate  of  Nature's  ways,  it  will,  doubt- 
less, be  consonant  with  his  new  faith  to 
acauiesce,  without  a  murmur,  in  the  rigours 
of  his  lot.  But  while  he  has  not  yet  learned 
to  slander  heaven  by  then:  ascriptions- 


while  his  reason  ascribes  them  to  human 
agency — ^while  he  sees  the  hand  that  smites 
him  to  be  that  of 

'^  Tbe  great,  vain  man,  that  fares  on  costl/  food, 
WhoM  life  ia  too  laxnrious  to  be  good,** 

we  may  regret,  we  mav  blame,  but  we 
cannot  wonder,  that,  sorely  smitten,  he  turns 
to  smite  again.  Our  author,  however, 
while  he  admits,  that  those  who  have  la- 
boured to  uncivilize  man — ^to  exclude  him 
from  the  moral  sustainment  of  social  rela- 
tions, and  reduce  him  to  an  outlawed  in- 
dependence, have  no  right  to  wonder  if 
they  become  his  victims,  points  to  the  blow 
that  is  aimed,  not  against  the  person  of  the 
oppressor  but  against  his  agent,  or  the 
guiltless  tenant  of  the  evicted  land. 
"  Surely  this,  at  least,"  he  says, ''  sustains  the 
charge  of  wanton  ferocity ;"  of  this,  our 
author  seems  to  think  with  his  countryman, 
that  '*  it  is  worse  than  a  crime,  it's  a  blun- 
der." This  is  a  short-sighted  view, 
however;  the  blow  which  he  ascribes  to 
vengeance  has  another. motive.  He  over- 
looks the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietor, which  actuates  him  hardly  less 
than  rage,  against  the  man  who  refuses  to 
pay  more  than  the  value  of  the  land,  and 
throw  his  conscience  into  the  bargun. 
The  farm  from  which  the  refractory 
dreamer  about  right  and  wrong  has  been 
ejected,  lies  near  the  purse— the  landlord's 
softer  heart:  It  must  be  let  again— of  his 
rental  already  screwed  up  to  a  state  of  fatal 
tension  to  supply  his  waste,  he  cannot 
bate  a  jot.  Now  comes  the  victim's  time. 
Who  shall  dare  to  possess  the  hearth  where 
his  fire  has  been  quenched?  The  man 
who  does,  must  take  his  fate.  Outraged — 
beggared  by  an  oppressive  system,  the  outcast 
cannot  reach  the  neart ;  but  he  thinks  the 
altar  of  Nature  overshadows  him,  while  he 
launches  the  arrow  that  wounds  it  in  the  ■ 
heel. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of 
avoiding  the  charge  of  too  deep  a  sympathy, 
while,  even  thus,  we  venture  to  compute 
with  the  outcast  and  homeless  man,  the  ob- 
stacles which  he  may  oppose  to  his  master's 
wantonness  of  will — ^to  measure  the  efficacy 
of  the  terror  he  inspires.  But  this  con- 
sciousness shall  never  induce  us  to  betray 
our  duty — ^to  compromise  the  character  m 
our  own  people — ^to  stand  silent  when  they 
are  impeached — ^to  abstain  from  speaking 
fearful  truths  to  men,  who  hauehtily  pro- 
claim, that  they  will  not  be  influenced  by 
anybody  appealing  to  their  fears,  and 
cautioning  the  abusers  of  power,  how  they 
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adT^Qoe  fiirtlier  in  thu  path^  and  aoffment 
their  uncancelled  debt  to  human  kina»  and 
that,  careleaa  of  sect,  or  creed,  or  party. 

What  effect  these  and  other  warnings 
may  have  upon  them,  it  is  useless  to  con- 
jecture ;  we  rely  for  the  future  of  Ire- 
land upon  resources  far  different  from 
the  powers  that  have  marred  her  past.  We 
look  not  to  aristocratic  powers  for  her  re- 
lief. Amongst  the  means  of  improvement 
which  the  pages  before  us  suggest,  and 
almost  comprising  all  the  rest,  is  '*  the 
abolition  of  the  privileges  of  the  aristo- 
cracy." We  agree  with  me  writer,  and  with 
him,  too,  we  are  wedded  to  '*  the  interests 
of  humanity" — ^with  him  we  are  abhorrent 
of  "  violence  and  blood,"  and  deem  that 
all  necessary  changes  may  be  fully  accom- 
plished by  other  means. 

There  are  at  present  in  Ireland,  thou- 
sands who  look  forth  from  the  ''high 
places"  of  the  constitution,  opened  to  them 
py  the  great  act  of  enfranchisement  now  ten 
years  past.  Their  horizon  is  thrown  back ; 
they  have  learned  to  contemn  the  dull  strife 


of  partiesy  the  vain  daah  of  creeds  ;  tluy 
feel  that  a  sufficient  bond  for  unity  of  inte- 
rest and  unity  of  action  exists  between  men, 
who  have  one  God  to  worship,  and  one  land 
to  love.  To  their  daily  augmenting^  num* 
hers  we  can  fearlesslv  commit  the  d^ 
tinies  of  Ireland.  They  wUl,  we  feel 
assured,  disdain  to  abandon  the  cause 
they  have  espoused  ;  they  will  iMUsk  .  the 
appeal  of  the  strong  that  cry  for  freedom, 
and  the  famishing  tat  food ;  with  many  a 
stimulating  recollection  of  what  union  and 
steadfastness  have  done ;  they  will  not  stop, 
nor  fear,  nor  compromise,  but  break  one  by 
one  the  ties  that  nold  the  giant  down,  and, 
though  we  may  not  live 

^  The  dftjs  of  her  glory  to  see^'* 
we  can  proudly  anticipate  the  arrival  of 
that  time,  when,  without  the  shock  of  a 
convulsion,  or  the  perils  of  a  strife,  she 
shall  have  attained  the  grandeur  of  a 
nation — ^with  the  safety  of  a  progressive 
growth,  resembling  her  own  glorious  river, 
that,  in  the  words  of  our  author,  **  expands 
into  the  sea,  not  falls  into  it." 


MORNING. 

'Tis  morn,  the  sky  assumes  a  fainter  hue. 
The  breeze,  which  slept  upon  the  placid  breast 
Of  the  hushed  waters,  is  awakening ; 
The  odorous  flowrets  rear  their  tiny  heads, 
And,  tremulously,  meet  spft  Zephyr's  kiss, 
Who  steals  along,  all  noiselessly  inhaling 
The  fragrant  sigh  of  many  a  smiling  bud ; 
The  winged  songster  flutters  from  the  spray, 
Waking  in  melody. — 

And  now  a  gleam 
Of  paly  radiance  tinges  the  horizon, 
And  rosy-fingered  Morning  draws  aside 
The  spiritual  curtain  of  the  night; 
The  stars  have  fftded,  and  the  golden  East 
Glows  with  a  warmer  light.     A  moment  more. 
And,  clothed  in  the  majesty  of  God, 
Forth  bursts  the  glorious  Sun,  to  light  a  world. 
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THE    COUSINS; 

A    8TOBT    OF    U7B    IN    DUBLIN. 


Isr  every  large  city  there  may  be  found  the 
strangest  and  most  bewildering  diversities 
of  human  life.    From  the  shivering  pauper, 
who  naust  crawl  for  shelter  to  the  public 
archway,  when  the  storm  howls  around  him, 
and  the  cold  rain  saturates  his  rags,  to  the 
enervated  votary  of  pleasure,  who  wastes 
his   faculties  amid    scenes    of  extravagant 
splendor   and  cloying  voluptuousness,  the 
varieties  of  men,  through  all  degrees  and 
differences  of  station,  condition  and  capa- 
city,  may  there  be  scanned  and  studied. 
To  stand  apart  from  the  current  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  a  public  thoroughfare,  and  sur- 
vey the  passing  forms,    or  obtain  even  a 
glance  of  the  expression  that  marks  each 
countenance,  speaking  to  the  imagination 
of  that  which  works  within — to  walk  thence 
along  the  crowded  street,  or  into  the  lonely 
alley — to  loiter  in  the  magnificent  square, 
or  hurry  through  the  squalid  lane — to  note 
what  is  seen,  and  ponder  on  what  has  been 
noted ;  to  employ  thus  an  hour  of  leisure, 
is  useful  to  him  who  would  know  more  of 
his  kind,  than  what  he  can  learn  in  his  clo- 
set from  books,  or  in  the  country  from  the 
unobstructed  view  of  Nature,  in  her  hours 
"  of  glory  and  of  gloom."    All  feelings  that 
exist  and  fade  away — all  aspirings  that  con- 
duct men  to  greatness,  and  all  passions  that 
hasten  them  to  ruin — all  occurrences  that 
delight  or  sadden,  that  create  or  destroy, 
that  surprise  or  alarm — all  circumstances 
that  illustrate  human  nature,  or  diversify 
human  life,  are  found  in  extensive  towns. 
A  city  is  hourly  the  grave  of  brightest 
hopes,  and  often  the  cradle  of  noblest  for- 
tunes; the  place  where  hearts  that  have 
been  broken,  "  yet  brokenly  lived  on,''  sink 
at  last  to  rest,  and  where  those,  that  once 
were    happy,   feel  the  blight   upon  their 
hopes  come  slowly  or  suddenly — ^where  the 
light  laugh  of  mirth  falls  like  ''  a  mocking 
echo"  on  the  ear,  that  has  just  heard  the 
low  moan  of  misery,  or  the  wild  despairing 
cry  of  baffled  crime — where  contrasts  that 
startle  or  sadden  the  heart,  are  continually 
presented  to  the  eye.     Though  the  worst 
of  passions  are  developed,  in  the  close  and 
selfish  contacts  to  which  those  in  cities  are 
exposed,  there  are  some  in  whom  the  fount 
of  early  feeling  is  never  sealed — in  whom 
purity  of  mind  lives  unadulterated  by  the 
corruptions  of  their  fellows— whose  hearts  | 


continue  to  beat  freshly,  while  others 
around  them  fall  into  rottenness.  Thus  is 
it,  that  in  towns,  virtue  and  vice  have  their 
illustrations  in  extremes,  such  as,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  extraordinary  trials  and  tempta- 
tions, can  scarcely  ever  be  witnessed  in 
the  country. 

Our  Irish  metropolis  shares  in  these 
characteristics  of  cities — though  in  a  greatly 
inferior  degree  to  London — -but  there  are 
peculiarities  mingled  in  the  scenes  that 
form  "  Life  in  Dublin,"  for  which  it  would 
be  vain  to  search  elsewhere.  Every  varia- 
tion of  Irish  nature  is  here  most  distinctly 
brought  into  action.  Preferring  particuliur 
illustration  to  general  description,  we  shall 
endeavour,  in  the  course  of  our  random 
chapters,  to  exhibit  a  few  of  those  distinc- 
tive marks  which  belong  to  life  in  Dublin. 

North  of  the  Lifiey,  but  not  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  there  is  a  quiet,  lonely  street 
— one  of  those  old-fashioned,  private  streets, 
so  much  despised  by  the  frequenters  of 
squares,  and  by  those  '^genteel  people" 
who  have  been  enabled  to  elope  from  <<  a 
shop"  in  the  suburbs,  to  an  ''establish- 
ment "  in  the  city.  This  old  street  is  sel- 
dom disturbed  from  its  repose  by  the  light 
whirl  of  fashionable  vehicles,  or  the  heavy 
roll  of  those  commercial  conveyances,  which 
so  often  affright  nervous  ladies,  and  over- 
dressed gentlemen,  in  the  more  bustling 
parts  of  Dublin.  There  are  evidences  of 
antiquity  about  the  houses,  which  tell  of 
former  life  and  affluence,  gone,  like  the  lit- 
tle of  national  glory  and  prosperity,  which 
Ireland  once  enjoyed.  The  sober  appear- 
ance of  this  street,  contrasted  with  the  re- 
membrance of  what  it  was  about  fifty  years 
ago — the  mournful  traces  of  decay  on  the 
walls  and  roofs,  which  formerly  held  within 
and  beneath  them  the  rich  and  the  happy, 
speak  sadly  to  the  heart  of  the  observing 
passenger,  especially  if  he  be  an  Irishman, 
and  has  known  the  time  when  his  country 
"  dreamed  of  glory."  It  has  become,  in 
truth,  one  of  those  shabby-genteel  streets, 
that  still  struggle  like  ''reduced  gentle- 
men," to  maintain  the  semblance  of  former 
respectability,  by  the  aid  of  brushing  and 
patching.  Noisy  as  Dublin  is,  yet  very  few 
sounds — and  these  such  as  the  occasional 
knock  of  the  letter  carrier,  the  cry  of  the 
herring  vender^  or  milk-man's  tap  on  the 
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hall  step — disturb  (he  sabbath  stiOness  of 
this  venerable  street.  Sometimes,  one  of 
those  excruciating  machines,  *<a  hack-car," 
rattles  over  the  old  pavement— so  old,  that 
one  who  has  resided,  *<man  and  boy,*'  for  many 
years  in  the  neighbourhood,  declares  he 
can  still  recognize  the  same  stones — *<  the 
very  same*' — which  were  familiar  to  him  in 
the  days  of  marbles  and  mischief.  Over 
this  old  pavement,  sometimes  an  old  horse 
drags  an  old  car,  conveying  a  trunk — usu- 
ally old  too — from  the  canal  or  coach  office, 
the  property,  it  frequently  happens,  of  a 
young  man  from  the  country,  whose  love 
of  quiet,  or  need  of  economy,  induces  him 
to  bend  thitherward,  in  search  of  what  is 
often  sought,  but  rarely  found,  a  lodging 
<*  cheap  and  comfortable."  The  tenants 
of  these  houses  chiefly  consist  of  well- 
brushed,  threadbare  gentlemen,  or  faded 
gentlewomen,  for  whose  residence  the  place 
seems  to  have  been  designedly  adapted. 
They  are  enabled  to  pay  the  rent,  and 
purchase  tea  and  coffee,  mutton-chops,  and 
second-hand  wearables,  by  letting  lodgings, 
which  students  of  the  different  professions, 
—or  unmarried  clerks — or  other  single 
gentlemen,  who  love  cash,  or  lack  an  abun- 
dance of  it — and  the  latter  is  unfortunately 
more  frequently  the  cause  than  the  former 
— find  very  convenient,  especially  if  they 
are  fond  of  quiet,  and  wish  to  study.  Very 
seldom  are  children  seen  in  these  houses — 
indeed,  the  merry  laughter  and  thoughtless 
prattle  of  childhood  would  be  completely 
out  of  keeping  with  the  middle-aged  look 
of  nearly  all  the  objects  around.  *<  Tab- 
bies" are  sometimes  heard  mewing  their 
amorous  ditties, — women  sometimes  scold- 
ing a  deaf  servant,  for  being  unable  to  hear 
a  whisper,  or  abusing  a  poor  lodger  for 
being  unable  to  pay  the  week's  rent — mice 
sometimes  prancing  overhead,  and  bells 
occasionally  sounding  in  the  passage — but 
there  is  seldom  any  other  noise  in  these 
houses,  to  interrupt  the  silent  flow  of 
thought.  The  solitude  of  the  place,  like 
the  peace  of  mind  enjoyed  by  the  con- 
tented and  good,  is  at  times  disturbed  by 
unusual  and  unforeseen  circumstances,  but 
so  rarely  that  they  do  not  invalidate  its 
right  to  be  termed  a  quiet,  sober,  street. 

It  was  nearly  the  noon  of  a  bright  spring 
day,  a  sunny  day  in  the  early  spring — one 
of  those,  whose  cheering  influence  floods 
young  hearts  with  hope,  and  steals  away  a 
few  depressing  cares  from  even  the  old  and 
sorrow- bent,  when  a  well  dressed  young 
man  walked  smartly  among  the  crowds  that 
jostled  their  way  through  Sackville-street. 


He  was compiratively aatrtnger^ and co«]d 
not  help  noticing  the  eager  and  busy  ap- 
pearance, which  most  people  assume  when 
Durrying  through  this  noble   street*     On 
went  each,  with  as  quick  a  pace  aiid  as  in- 
tent an  air,  as  if  some  mighty  result  de- 
pended upon  the  rapid  movement,  though, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  it  would  be  fouud 
that  the  majority  of  these  apparently-busy 
people  had  not  any  useful  occfipation  to 
follow.     Often,  for  instance,  on  such  sn 
attractive  day,  may  be  seen   a  person  of 
respectable  exterior,  walking  as  quickly  as 
if  ne  dreaded  he  should  be  late  for  the 
coach,   in  the   direction  of  Mr.  Purcell'i 
establishment,   but   he  passes  on,    havtog 
stopped  one  moment  to  compare  bis  watch 
with  the  Post  Office  clock*    **  On  he  goes," 
getting  nearly  crushed  between  two  cars, 
in  his  eagerness  to  reach  Carlble  bridge  ^ 
he   lingers  a  minute  at  a  picture  shop  in 
Westmoreland-street,  and  then^  as  if  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  seems  to  walk  even 
faster  than  before.     He  bustles  through  & 
group  of  students  opposite  the  College,  and 
starts  fairly  for  Graft  on -street.     In  a  very 
short  time  he  is  at  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  some  passers-by  think  he  is  a  medical 
student  afraid  that  he  may  be  late  for  lec- 
ture..    But  he  passes  York-street,  and  in 
five  minutes  or  less  is  again  in    Graftoo- 
street,  .at  the  other  side;  having  walked 
round  the  entire  of  Stcphen's-green.    A 
pair  of  bright  eyes  shining  through  a  mer- 
cer's window,  makes  him  pause  again.    But 
they  are   withdrawn,   and    again   has  he 
started.     Through    Dame-street,     Parlis- 
ment-street,  across  Essex  bridge,  along  the 
quay,  we  pursue  him,  and  see  him  once  more 
in  Sackville-street,  at  the  Post  Office  side. 
Still  is  his  pace  untiringly  rapid,  until  he 
reaches  Great  Britain-street,  when  he  seeks 
his  lodgings  or  his  home;  alas,  how  dif- 
ferent a  meaning  do   these  words  some- 
times  convey;  yet  he   has  been    merely 
"  killing  time,"  for  his  walk  was  too  rapid 
for  observation,  and,  had  he  loved  exercise 
for  health's  sake,  he  would  have  sought  the 
country.    He  has  deceived  some,  however, 
into  the  belief,  that  his  breathless  air  must 
betoken   business.      Many,  very  many  of 
the  multitudes,  who  are  attracted  **  upon 
town,"  by  a  bright  day,  thus  benefit  the 
shoemakers,  for  no  purpose  except  to  escape 
from  thought,  and  destroy  hours  too  heavy 
to  be  borne  in  loneliness. 

But  the  well-dressed,  prepossessing  young 
man,  whom  we  have  mentioned,  was  not 
merely  "taking  a  walk.'*  He  pssscd 
through  several  streets,  and,  turning  from 
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the  hurrying  crowds,  reached  that  quarter 
of  which  a  slieht  descriptioa  has  been 
given.  Marvelhng  at  its  quietude,  for  he 
had  never  been  in  this  street  before,  he 
passed  along,  looking  at  the  doors  on  either 
side  to  ascertain  the  numbers.  This  was 
not  an  easy  matter,  for  time  and  neglect 
had  aided  in  defacing  many  of  the  figures. 
Very  few  of  the  windows  were  without 
labels,  aBnouncing  '<a  furnished  room," 
"  unfurnished  lodf^ings,"  or  ^'lodgings  for 
single  gentlemen,*'  to  be  let,  thus  preparing 
the  landlord  of  these  houses,  should  he 
have  passed  in  that  direction,  for  a  pitiful 
story,  instead  of  cash,  whenever  the  call  for 
rent  might  be  made.  The  young  man  had 
proceeded  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the 
street,  when  he  stopped ;  and,  after  examin- 
ing a  massive  door,  ascended  to  it  by  a 
flight  of  three  or  four  steps.  Of  what  had 
once  been  a  huge  knocker,  nothing  re- 
mained but  a  melancholy  resemblance  of 
the  human  visage,  against  which  he  was 
obliged  to  tap  smartly  several  times  with  a 
siher*headed  cane,  before  the  door  was 
opened.  As  might  have*  been  expected, 
the  woman  who  appeared,  bore  marks  of 
antiquity  upon  her  person.  Indeed,  it  is 
wonderful,  how  large  a  number  of  the 
servants  of  Dublin  consist  of  old  women. 
Many  of  the  feebler  sex,  whose  childhood 
was  laughed  away  by  the  banks  'of  some 
merry  stream,  in  some  pleasant  vale,  are 
compelled  in  maturer  years  to  ''  seek  for 
aarvice*  in  the  metropolis;  and,  if  they 
escape  the  snares  which  surround  them, 
live  on  till  age  unfits  them  for  active  ser- 
Titude,  when  they  are  cheaply  hired  by 
families  whose  <*  heavy  work**  is  performed 
by  others.  But  it  is  strange,  that  there 
are  $o  many  old  female  servants  in  Dublin. 
Where  they  obtain  such  a  constant  supply 
of  venerable  childless  dames,  is  a  subject  of 
puzzling  inquiry.  There  are,  also,  mul- 
titudes of  young,  handsome,  active  girls,  at 
service  through  the  city,  but  the  appearance 
of  one  of  these  in  our  old  street  would  be 
exceedingly  anomalous. 

Most  servants,  like  most  people  in  other 
stations,  become  civil  or  saucy  when  asked 
a  question.  The  wrinkled  representative 
of  her  class,  who  answ<ired  the  knock  of 
Charles  Keatiuge---for  auch  was  the  young 
gentleman's  name — appea  red  inclined,  it  will 
be  seen,  to  alternate  in  he  r  replies,  between 
respect  and  wrath. 

"  l*ray  does  Mr.  Dalt  on  lodge  in  this 
house  ?**  inquired  Keating  e. 

"  Well  you  knows  he-idoes,  my  gentle- 
man !"  replied  the  sh^-i  .ongued 
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**  didn't  I  see  you  with  him  ?  don't  come 
over  me  that  way,  with  your  *  pray  does  he 
lodge  here' — Pray*  indeed !  oh  then«  it's  I 
pray,  sure  enough,  that  it's  somewhere  else 
he'll  soon  be  lodgin'.  Keepin'  me  up  night 
after  night,  sometimes  to  let  him  in  of  a 
night  that  he  would'nt,  maybe,  come  until 
mornin',  and  more  times  to  wait  till  his 
company,  and  maybe  they  not  the  best,  'ud 
go  away — ^forit's  bum  the  house  they  would, 
if  I  didn't  watch  them — and  you,  that  was 
with  him,  I'd  a'most  swear  to  you,  the 
whole  of  last  night,  to  come  here  with  your 
jackeen  pretendin'  not  to  know  anything 
about  him.  He's  the  quare  young  man,  so 
he  is  I" 

Charles  allowed  her  to  rattle  on  till  she 
paused  for  breath,  for  he  had  a  secret  and  a 
sad  motive,  in  learning  from  her  whatever 
he  could  of  Dalton's  conduct. 

"  You  mistake,  my  good  woman,  I  was 
never  here  before ;  but  is  this  truly  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Dalton  spends  his  time  ?" 
**  Good  woman ! — But  maybe  you're  night, 
and  maybe  I'm  wrong,  an'  if  you  don't 
share  in  his  vagaries,  an'  if  't wasn't  yerself 
was  here,  it's  not  like  a  gentleman  to  get  so 
much  out  o'  me  about  him — that  I  must  tell 
you,  for  it's  he  that's  good  and  off-handed, 
wid  all  his  faults,  an'  if  he'd  come  in  reg'lar, 
it's  he  that  would  be  the  nate  lodger." 

^*  Is  he  at  home,  now  ?*'  was  the  next  in- 
quiry. The  wooian^  paused  and  hesitated, 
like  all  persons  who  balance  the  counter 
reasons  in  favour  of  a  true  and  false  an- 
swer. 

"Why,  then,  Pm  not  sure,  sir!  Arf 
maybe  if  ye'd  call  at  another  time,  its  more 
likely  ye'd  be  to  see  him." 

«  No — I  must  see  him  now,  if  he's  within. 
If  he  is  out,  I'll  wait  in  his  room  for  him," 
replied  Keatinge,  rendered  suspicious  by 
the  woman's  manner. 

"  But  he'd  be  vexed,  if  I  let  any  one  find 
him  in  bed  this  time  o'  the  day,  when  he 
had  only  a  few  honrs'  sleep." 

"  Not  up  yet  l"  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  "  but  show  me  his  room,  or  I  must 
find  it  myself." 

Grumbling  something  which  Keatinge 
did  not  heed,  she  led  the  way  up  stairs, 
and  pointing  to  a  front  room  on  the  second 
floor,  requested,  if  Mr.  Dalton  should  be 
angry,  <<  not  to  let  him  blame  her." 

Keatinge  tapped  at  the  door,  but  there 
was  no  response.  Having  tapped  again, 
ineffectually,  he  opened  the  door,  and. en- 
tered a  capacious  apartment,  which,  how'- 
ever,  was  in  darkness,  except  where  two 
streaks  of  li|bt  struggled  in  between  the 
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cloied  shutten.  The  noise  nutde  in  opening 
the  door,  aroused  the  sleeper,  and  made  him 
inquire,  in  no  gentle  tone*  '*  Who  the  h— 41 
is  that  ?" 

Keatinge  advanced,  unclosed  the  shut- 
ters  of  one  of  the  windows,  aod  then 
stood  by  the  bed-side  of  his  cousin,  Leonard 
Dalton. 

^*  Gradous  heaven !  Charles — how  came 
you  here  ?  oh  God  l**  and  the  young  man 
who  had  raised  himself  in  the  bed,  sunk 
back  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
as  if  the  countenance  of  his  friend,  or  the 
light  of  day,  was  more  than  he  could  bear 
to  see. 

^'  No  matter  now,  how  I  found  you — but 
Leonard,  Leonard,  you  little  know  what 
suiFering  you  have  caused  by  your  conduct. 
Since  you  stole  away  from  me,**  continued 
Keatinge,  his  eyes  softening,  as  he  witness- 
ed the  convulsive  heavings  of  the  other, 
"my  mind  has  not  known  a  tranquil  thought 
— why,  why,  ^did  yon  act  so  ?** 

*'Say  nothing  of  it  now,  Charles,  say 
nothing,  for  God's  sake,  say  nothing  notr  / — 
my  brain,  my  heart,  are  burning.  If  I  have 
made  others  suffer,  oh,  I  have  been  suffer- 
ing myself,  too.  When  you  hear  of  all  my 
madness  you  will  know  how  deeply  I  am 
punished." 

Keatinge  looked  round  the  apartment, 
having  first  unclosed  the  second  shutter, 
and  admitted  full  light.  The  merry  beams 
of  the  sun  shot  into  the  room,  revealing 
every  object^  and  illumining  the  relics  of  a 
scene,  which  created  some  surprise  and 
sadness  in  the  bosom  of  Keatinge.  The 
room  was  sufficiently  large  to  answer  the 
double  purpose  of  a  sitting  and  sleeping 
chamber.  On  a  sofa  bed  lay  Dalton  ;  his 
fitce,  strikingly  handsome,  bore  traces  of 
recent  dissipation  and  passion.  Throughout 
the  room  were  evidences  of  a  debauch. 
On  a  circular  table  in  the  centre  were  several 
glasses— some  upset,  and  others  containing 
the  sediment  of  whiskey  punch  or  porter. 
Two  or  three  were  but  half  emptied,  show- 
ing that  those  who  had  been  using  them 
"  had  drunk  till  they  could  drink  no  more." 
Scattered  amongst  them,  were  fragments  of 
tobacco  pipes  and  cigars.  A  pack  of  cards, 
some  dean  and  some  soiled  with  punch, 
ashes,  and  candle-snuff,  were  strewn  in 
nearly  equal  portions  on  the  table  and  the 
carpet.  The  carpet  itself — old,  worn,  all 
its  bright  colours  fsded  into  one  dirty 
brown — was  more  suitable  to  the  place 
than  one  of  less  antiquity  would  have 
been.  Three  or  four  fresh  spots  on  it, 
showed  where  porter  had  been  recently 


spilledi  and  near  them  was  a  broken  bottle, 
labelled,  «  Gninneas's  XXX."  Qothei 
thrown  negligently  into  a  comer — a  second 
table  coveied  with  books,  gloves,  stocks,  s 
cap,  brushes,  i  few  surgical  instruments,  aod 
other  matters — the  w^ls,  on  parts  of  which 
were  old  prints  of  some  unknown  subiects, 
and  modem  ones  of  less  decoroos  nature— 
a  violin,  with  only  two  strings,  su^)ended  over 
the  mantel-piece — ^wooden  pegs  for  dothes» 
without  any  clothes  upon  them — and 
throughout,  dust,  dirt,  confunon,  waste,  and 
negligence,  were  revealed  to  Keatinge. 
Upon  the  mantel-piece  was  one  stodung, 
the  fellow  of  it  being  still  on  the  Left  foot 
of  Mr.  Leonard  Dalton,  in  attempting  to 
remove  it  from  which,  he  had  tumbled  on 
the  floor  some  hours  before.  He  hsd 
sufBdent  sense  left  in  his  reeling  brain,  not 
to  make  a  second  attempt.  How  he  con- 
trived to  undress,  with  that  exception,  and 
then  stagger  to  bed,  must  puzile  all  who 
have  not  seen,  how  often  instinct  guides 
those  in  whom  reason  has  been  temporarily 
extinguished.  But  an  enumeration  of  all 
that  Keatinge  saw  would  occupy,  as  the 
newspapers  say,  <<  more  space  than  we  csn 
afford.**  If  the4eader  has  a  young  tavern- 
hunting  acquaintance,  who  resides  alone  in 
Dublin — ^has  money  to  spend,  and  no  ab- 
sorbing occupation  to  follow — ^whoae  ps9- 
sions  are  an  overmatch  for  his  prudence, 
and  whose  companions  are  of  the  dass  em- 
phatically known  as  <*  dangerous^ — let  him 
steal  into  his  room  some  fine  dsy,  and  he 
may  be  enabled  to  complete  the  picture 
which  we  leave  unfinished. 

Keatinge  slowly  surveyed  the  apartment, 
the  two  glistening  and  straining  eyeballs  of 
Dalton  fixed  intently  on  his  countenance. 
They  quailed,  however,  when  Charles  gazed 
with  a  look  full  of  reproach  and  sorroir  on 
his  friend. 

How  strong  a  contrast  is  presented  when 
the  bright  blaze  of  the  noon-day  sun  rests 
upon  the  undisturbed  relics  of  riot  and  re- 
velry !  Abroad — flight,  and  life,  and  cheer- 
fulness— ^the  world  awake,  and  its  myriads 
of  animated  beings  fulfilling  the  designs  of 
creation  ;  ifithin,  the  wearied  reveller,  sur- 
rounded by  memorials  of  those  noisy  hours, 
which  leave  behind  heaviness,  remorse,  the 
thoughts  of  wastf.'d  days,  and  blighted 
hopes — the  reactbons  of  the  heart — the 
weakness  of  bodv  and  overwhelming  de- 
pression of  spirit  f  This  contrast  Keatinge 
felt  as  he  looked  i  ound  the  room,  and  then 
turned  to  Dalton. 

Charles  Keatiiige  and  Leonard  Dslton 
w^re   medical  students,  and,  as  we  have 
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adreaily  inttmated,  cousint.  The  former 
was  i^out  twentj-fourt  and  the  latter 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  Bom  and 
reared  in  the  same  pretty  vilUge,  ahout  one 
hundred  miles  distant  from  Dublin — edu- 
cated at  the  same  semioary,  in  boyhood 
and  in  youth  together  ;  they  knew  each 
other  thoroughly,  and  loved  each  other 
well*  Boys,  as  well  as  men,  of  opposite 
tastes  and  tempers,  sometimes  contract  the 
closest  friendships  ;  and  such  was  the  case 
with  the  cousins,  in  whom,  perhaps,  the 
intercourse  uf  relationship  tended  to  soften 
those  points  of  character  in  which  they  dif- 
fered* Keatinge  was  serious  and  steady 
from  his  childhood,  seldom  excited  to  pas- 
sion— ^kind,  good-hearted,  and  prudent. 
He  was  one  of  those  whom  you  frequently 
hear  old  people  recommend  for  imitation, 
as ''  a  pattern  to  the  neighbourhood."  Dal- 
ton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  passionate  and 
imprudent — easily  excited  to  good,  or  se- 
duced into  evil.  Often,  indeed,  was  it 
prophesied  by  those  who  understood  his 
temperament,  that  his  ways  through  life 
would  not  be  ^*  ways  of  pleasantness.''  Yet 
he  possessed  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of 
man,  and,  had  circumstances  favoured  their 
growth,  his  fate  might  have  been  diffe- 
rent from  what  it  was.  But  the  weeds 
grew  apace,  till  the  flowers  were  nearly 
choked.  In  person,  too,  the  cousins  dif- 
fered. Charles  was,  at  the  time  of  their 
leaving  home,  of  middle  height,  stout,  and 
fiir,  his  features  were  both  intelligent  and 
handsome.  Leonard  was  tall,  and  possessed 
almost  faultless  beauty  of  limb  and  feature. 
Dark  flashing  eye,  dark  complexion,  hair 
**  black  as  the  raven's  hue,"  and  the  other 
perfections  of  white  hands  and  musical  , 
voice,  which  captivated  young  ladies  in  their 
teens,  when  their  heads  are  <<  full  of  ro- 
mance,"  and  their  hearts  ready  to  yield  to 
''soft  persuasion,"  rendered  Leonard  the 
envy  of  many  a  dumpy,  snub-nosed, 
schoolfellow.  ' 

Keatinge  was  an  only  child,  while  Dalton 
bad  brothers  and  sisters.  Their  fathers 
were  in  comfortable  circumstances,  being 
what  are  known  in  Ireland  as  *'  gentlemen- 
farmers  ;"  though  at  what  point  of  affluence 
the  right  to  gratify  a  weak  ambition,  by  as- 
suming a  title  above  one's  neighbours, 
commences,  we  cannot  tell.  The  cousins 
decided  on  adopting  the  medical  profes- 
sion', Keatinge  with  the  design  of  practising 
in  his  native  village,  Daltou  centering  his 
professional  hopes  in  being  able  to  get  an 
ai)pointmeut  in  the  army.  In  accordance 
with  a  customary  and  commendable  system^ 


they  had  been  first  plaeed  with  mi  apothe- 
cary. By  what  is  experienced  in  apothe- 
caries' shops,  many  a  noble-hearted  boy  is 
vitiated  and  ruined;  but  many  also  are 
preserved  by  prudence  and  carefulness. 
The  cousins,  though  exposed  to  much  temp- 
tation, escaped ;  even  Leonard  resisted  the 
evils  of  vicious  example,  but  his  strength 
lay  chiefly  in  the  counsek  and  watchfulness 
of  Charles. 

During  their  apprenticeship,  a  circum- 
stance had  occurred,  whidi,  if  known  to 
those  nuisances,  the  professed  ^  gossips  of 
the  village,"  whose  depreciating  comments 
on  human  nature  spring  solely  from  a 
knowledge  of  self,  would  have  afforded 
ground  for  the  assertion,  that  the  friendship 
of  the  cousins  would  ultimately,  if  net  im- 
mediately, give  place  to  hostile  feeling. 
Within  a  mile  of  their  village  a  wealthy 
farmer,  named  Rowan,  residedt  and  with 
him  dwelt  his  son  and  daughter,  the  sur* 
vivors  of  many  children.  The  cousins  had 
been  from  infancy  intimate  with  the 
Rowans,  and  in  the  breast  of  each,  without 
either  knowing  it — ^for  the  first  approach 
of  love  b  seldom  felt ;  he  steals  into  the 
heart  so  softly  until  he  has  rifled  it  of 
peace, — a  deep  and  ineradicable  passion  for 
the  beautiful  Maria  had  been  silently  grow- 
ing. A  short  time  before  their  departure 
to  encounter  the  perib  of  the  metropolis, 
the  secret  of  Leonard  was  revealed.  It 
was  at  the  close  of  a  lovely  sabbath  evening> 
when  the  last  golden  tints  of  the  western 
sky  were  fading  away,  and  solitude  favoured 
the  avowal  of  love — it  was  then,  in  her  own 
summer-house,  when  no  human  eye  was 
upon  them,  that  Leonard  first  felt  he  loved, 
and  first  told  his  feelings.  There  was,  of 
course,  the  usual  portion  of  blushes,  dif- 
fidenoe,  doubt,  hesitation,  tenderness  and 
protestation,  before  the  struggle  of  feeling 
terminated,  and  one  softly- whispered  word 
made  Leonard  happy.  Their  hearts  rioted 
for  a  while  in  a  mutual  ecstacy,  which  was 
unchecked  even  by  the  prospect  of  approach- 
ing separation.  Imprinting  the  first  kiss  of 
love,  pure  and  joyous  love,  upon  her  lips, 
he  bade  her  good  night,  and  sought  out 
Charles  Keatinge,  to  confide  to  him  the 
secret  of  hb  happiness. 

Who  has  outlived  youth,  and  all  but  the 
memory  of  youth's  purest  love,  that  does 
not,  in  the  gloom  which  so  often  over- 
spreads the  hopes  of  mankind,  sometimes 
revive  the  recollection  of  the  first  kiss  of 
love,  and  feel  his  spirit  winging  its  transient 
flight,  backward  to  that  brief  moment  of 
enchanting  happiness  ?    Whether  yoiKbful 
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affSBcUon  be  darkened  by  the  blight  of  dts- 
appotntment,  or  rewarded  by  the  fulfilment 
of  hope,  it  hath  periods  of  unalloyed  rap- 
ture in  its  duration,  which,  often  and  often, 
afterwards  touch  the  hidden  springs  of 
memory,  and  awaken  sweet  and  tender 
emotions  in  breasts,  that  time  and  toil  had 
seemed  to  harden.  The  memory  of  love's 
first  kiss  rises  in  hours  of  sorrow,  to  calm 
many  a  troubled  soul  by  the  reflection,  that 
although  suffering  now,  a  time  has  been 
when  it  was  blest.  Some  may  sneer  at 
such  a  sentiment,  but  they  are  only  thoee, 
who  have  never  felt  the  kiss  of  pure  and 
youthful  affection. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  joy  with  which 
Leonard  confided  the  secret  to  his  cousin, 
.  but  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  chiUing 
effect  it  produced  on  the  feelings  of  poor 
Keatinfre;  for  he  became  aware  of  the 
strength  of  his  love,  only  when  made  ac- 
Guainted  with  its  hopelessness.  However, 
Leonard  was  too  much  wrapped  in  his  own 
feelings,  to  perceive  the  momentary  agita- 
tion of  his  cousin ;  and  the  latter,  loving 
like  the  few  who  love  with  perfect  truth 
and  purity,  bore  the  bitter  tidings  manfully, 
and  determined  to  aid  in  bringing  happiness 
to  the  two  who  were  dearest  to  him. 

Maria  Rowan  was  one  of  those  girls,  so 
numerous,  thank  Heaven!  in  "our  own 
green  isle,"  whose  grace  and  goodness  cast 
spells  around  the  hearts  of  ul  that  come 
within  their  witching  influence.  There  are 
some  ladies,  who  live  in  the  unhealthy  at- 
mosphere of  what  is  called  *<  high  life,''  and 
have  never  known  the  fresh  and  untainted 
air  which  braces  the  morals  of  the  middle 
classes,  who  do  not  believe,  that 
though  they  may  admit  that  goodx 
be  found  in  an  Irish  farm-house.  But  those 
who  know  better  will  acknowledge,  that 
amongst  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Irish 
firmers,  there  is  as  much  of  beauty,  of  vir- 
tue, and  of  all  the  charms  that  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  softer  sex  upon  the  hearts 
of  men,  as  in  any  other  rank  in  the  coun- 
try. Maria  was  such  a  girl,  about  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  just  ripening  into  woman- 
hood, as  the  coldest  heart  could  not  help 
loving.  Her  soft  blue  eye  and  bright  brown 
hair — ^her  full,  rich  lip,  and  delicate,  but 
healthy  complexion — ^her  well-formed  figure 
and  graceful  air — her  cheerful  disposition 
and  ever-ready  kindness — ^had  won  the  love 
of  many  besides  Leonard.  Unlike  other 
women — ^not,  however,  the  majority — she 
rather  regretted  than  rejoiced  at  the  homage  I 
of  hearts  whose  affections  she  could  not 
return.    A  celebrated  English  lady  men«  J 


tinned,  in  one  of  her  entertaining  letters, 
that  '*  the  description  of  a  face  or  figure  \a 
a  needless  thing,  as  it  never  conveys  a  true 
idea.**  As  our  readers  may  be  of  a  similar 
opinion,  we  shall  not  enter  into  a  further 
description  of  the  fair  and  gentle  Maria. 

The  day  arrived  when  the  cousins  were 
to  leave  home  for  Dublin.  The  advices, 
cautions,  promises,  and  blessings^  uaual  on 
such  occasions,  were  lavishly,  bestowed* 

<'  And,  Charles,  darling  I"  said  the  quiet 
and  lovinff  mother  of  Leonard,  as  she  whis- 
pered to  liim,  while  her  son  was  engaged 
with  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
*<Charies,  darling!  won't  you  keep  him 
from  harm,  for  he  has  the  wild  drop  in  him? 
Ah  !  if  he  was  as  steady  as  vou,  Charles, 
dear,  I  would  not  have  the  heavy  fear  on 
me  now  ;  but  won't  you  mind  him,  and  be 
my  comfort  when  ye  are  far  away  ?" 

There  were  tears  in  the  poor  woman's 
eyes,  as  Charles  promised  faithfully  that 
neither  he  or  his  cousin  should  ever  give 
her  cause  for  sorrow.  How  unforeseeiog 
are  men  in  their  promises — how  feeble  in 
their  efforts  to  fulfil  them  1 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  nearly  alL  from 
whom  the  sunny  days  of  boyhood  or  girl- 
hood have  glided  away,  to  know  the  sweets 
and  bitternesses  of  love;  therefore,  ima- 
gination or  memory  will  enable  you,  fair 
reader,  to  judge  of  the  panff  of  the  parting 
hour  between  Maria  and  Leonard.  She 
was  pale,  very  pale ;  and  he — but  we  leave 
the  reader  the  pleasure  of  imagining  the 
scene — ^the  half-uttered  words  of  tender- 
ness-^he  solemn  pledges  of  fidelity,  re- 
peated for  the  thousandth  time  by  Leonardi 
while  $he  could  scarcely  speak — the  extra- 
vagance of  feeling  which,  at  another  time, 
would  have  been  more  than  ridiculous— the 
last  pressure  of  breast  to  breast — the  faintly- 
murmured  "  won't  you  take  care  of  your- 
self, Leonard?" — ^the  "good  bye;  God 
bless  you,  dear  Maria !" — and  the  anguiadi 
which  all  who  have  experienced  a  dmilar 
scene  of  "  mingled  bliss  and  misery"  can  so 
well  understand.  It  was  one  of  those 
"partings"  which  Lord  Byron  has  finely 
described — 

^  Such  as  Dress 
The  life  from  oat  young  nearts." 

Leonard  was  gone  !  Oh  !  the  anguish  of 
such  moments  to  those  who  are  left  behind ! 
The  fears,  the  doubt,  the  gloom  of  mind 
and  unking  of  heart !  A  minute  of  such 
agony  to  those  whose  affection  is  both  pure 
and  passionate,  woold  be  too  dear  a  price 
for  an  age  of  happiness. 

Those  who  leave  home  generally  find  in 
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novelty  and  excitement,  a  healing  for  the 
grief  that  separation  from  beloved  objects 
may  have  caused ;  but  those  who  remain 
on  the  spot  hallowed  by  dearest  associations, 
find  their  grief  kept  alive  by  mute  yet  elo- 
quent memorials  of  the  absent.  So  it  was 
with  Maria  and  Leonard.  The  pang  soon 
passed  from  his  heart,  though  the  love  was 
faithful,  while  every  object  around  Maria 
recalled  his  image,  and  shaded  her  brow 
with  the  melancholy  produced  by  those  sad 
forebodings,  with  which,  in  absence,  lovers 
have  a  foolish  fashion  of  tormenting  them- 
selves. 

Tf^e  cousins  arrived  in  Dublin,  and  en- 
gaged lodgings  together.  When  once  be- 
fore in  the  metropolis,  their  stay  had  been 
too  limited,  to  enable  them  to  behold  "  the 
sights."  >[ow,  however,  they  resolved  to 
devote  a  few  days  to  the  gratification  of 
curiosity,  before  commencing  their  studies. 
Accordingly,  they  visited  the  public  build- 
ings— those  buildings  around  which  are 
gathered  so  many  mournful  associations, 
for  all  Irishmen,  who  love  their  country — 
whose  hearts  beat  with  indignant  feeling 
when  they  think  of  her  wrongs,  and  soften 
with  sorrow  when  they  reflect  on  her  unde- 
served miseries.  In  her  handsome,  though 
ruinous  capital,  there  are  many  things  which 
cannot  be  seen,  for  the  first  time,  without 
deep  emotion,  by  any  Irishman  who  knows 
the  history  of  her  sufferings*  But  more 
particular  allusion  to  these  saddening  topics, 
we  reserve  for  a  future  chapter  of  <<  Life 
in  Dublin.'' 

Having  seen,  as  they  considered,  all  that 
was  worth  seeing  in  the  city,  and  visited  the 
public  places  of  amusement,  the  cousins 
were  walking  one  day,  arm-in-arm,  amid 
the  throng  and  gaiety  of  Grafton-street. 
Their  attention  was  attracted  by  a  line  of 
five  or  six  old  and  ragged  men,  walking 
c)>ise1y  after  each  other,  the  front  and  the 
back  of  each  being  protected  from  view  by 
a  large  board,  suspended  from  the  neck. 
On  each  board  was  a  huge  placard,  an- 
nouncing, iu  Patagonian  type,  an  exhibition 
of  fire-works  at  the  Rotundo  Gardens. 
The  cousins  had  never  before  seen  human 
machines  used  as  moving  advertisements ; 
and,  having  read  the  announcement,  which 
from  the  size  of  the  letters  they  easily 
did,  notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the 
machines,  resolved  to  witness  the  exhibition. 
Though  we  do  not  wish  to  repeat  observa- 
tions more  worn-out  than  the  only  coat  of 
a  dandy  long  broken  down,  we  cannot  help 
saying — how  often  a  man's  fate  is  influenced 
by  causes  the  most  trivial.    Had  Leonard 


not  seen  that  advertisement,  how  mucb  of 
subsequent  misery  might  he  have  been 
spared! 

It  was  a  fine  night,  and,  as  the  weather 
favoured  the  exhibition,  crowds  of  the  fa^ 
shionable,  gay  and  idle,  were  in  attendance. 
A  military  band  performed  at  intervals, 
'*  and,-^** .  we  must  again  borrow  from  the 
newspapers — *' considerably  enhanced  the 
amusement  of  the  evening."  During  one 
of  these  intervals,  the  cousins  were  led  to 
observe  a  group  standing  quite  close  to 
them.  It  consisted  of  four  persons,  who,  to 
the  uninitiated  in  Dublin  scenes,  appeared 
but  ill-assorted.  The  most  remarkable 
figure  in  the  group  was  a  tall,  beautifully- 
formed,  and  richly-dressed  young  woman. 
Her  face  seemed  to  Leonird  to  possess 
faultless  loveliness.  But  in  the  free  ex- 
pression of  the  eye  and  lip,  there  was  that 
which  would  have  checked  admiration  in 
experienced  beholders.  Another  woman» 
neither  tall,  nor  young,  nor  handsome,  nor 
yet  old,  or  ugly,  or  dwarfish,  gaudily 
dressed,  was  standing  with  her.  They  were 
conversing,  iq  tones  sufficiently  loud  to  be 
heard  by  the  cousins,  with  two  young  men, 
who,  as  belonging  to  a  numerous  and 
noxious  class,  deserve  a  brief  description. 
The  countenance  of  the  elder  and  taller 
was  disfigured  very  much  with  pockmarks, 
which  pUasing  ornaments  did  not  counter- 
act the  impression  caused  by  his  eyes,  one 
of  which  was  dark,  restless,  and  pierc- 
ing ;  the  other  was  quite  different — ^it 
was  large,  sightless,  and  bore  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  a  pickled  oyster.  He  wore 
a  broad-brimmed  <'  Jerry,"  cocked  know- 
ingly on  the  oyster  side,  so  as,  in  some 
measure,  to  conceal  it,  and  was  closely  but- 
toned in  a  blue  pilot  great  coat,  into  the 
side  pockets  of  which  his  hands  were  thrust, 
without,  however,  entirely  concealing  an 
instrument,  patronized  by  persons  of  an 
amii^le  and  courageous  disposition,  and 
known  as  a  *'  skull-cracker,"  one  end  of 
which  peeped  out  above  his  elbow.  The 
companion  of  this  prepossessing  personage 
was  of  a  different  appearance  ;  he  evidenUy 
aimed  at  the  enviable  dignity  of  dandyism, 
but  chiefly  '*  after  a  fashion  of  his  own." 
A  hat,  with  a  brim  very  narrow,  and  a  crown 
very  distant  from  the  brim,  lay  on  a  mass 
of  oiled  and  curled  hair,  sufficient  to  stuff 
one  of  those  chairs  in  which  gouty  alder- 
men mob  repose.  The  hat  did  not  cover 
the  head,  for  between  them  was  the  cushion 
of  hair.  It  was  wonderful  how  well  he 
balanced  the  hat,  for,  although  it  appeared 
to  totter  at  every  move  of  the  head,  it  did 
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«*  A  bftd  anitocraej/'  layf  our  author,  ^iBihB 
primary  cauie  of  the  e? fli  of  Ireland.** 

Having  observed,  that  the  proximity  of 
England  operates  fiitally  for  the  Irish  aris- 
tocracy, luring  them,  by  the  attractions  it 
possesses,  to  reside  out  of  their  own  country, 
and  rendering  them  *'  English  in  heart,'*  and 
almost  in  interest,  he  says  : 

**  The  eriltf  of  Ireland  aro  conntantly  attributed 
to  the  ahieotemiim  of  the  ariitocrac^ ;  hut  thiv  ii 
mintaking  the  consequence  of  an  evil  for  the  evil 
itself.  The  Irish  aristocracy  is  not  bad  becanse  it 
it  absentee ;  but  it  is  absentee  because  it  is  bad — 
because  it  confesses  no  attachment  to  the  country— 
becanse  It  evinces  no  sympathy  with  its  fate." 

The  upas  tree  kills  by  its  exhalation  only 
within  certain  limits— not  so  a  vicious  aris- 
tocracy ;  the  remoteness  of  the  place  in 
which  they  indulge  in  their  sensual  dream, 
to  prolong  which  millions  are  impoverished, 
works  no  abatement  of  their  noxious  power. 
Simply  because  their  absence  is  itself  an 
evil.     We  follow  our  author  into  the  gor- 

feous  palaces  of  Italy,  to  behold  the  great 
rish  proprietor  fainting  under  the  languid 
influence  of  exhausted  airs,  regardless  of 
the  havoc  which  a  thousand  incidents,  na« 
tural  or  artificial,  duly  create  at  home. 
We  enter  the  splendid  mansion  in  the 
British  metropolis,  the  gilded  doors  of 
which,  opened  nightly  to  the  affluent' fri- 
volity of  another  country,  shut  out  **  the 
cry  of  destitution,  that  issues  from  the  sad 
tenant  of  the  Irish  cabin."  Or,  finally,  we 
take  him  as  he  returns,  after  a  long  interval, 
to  **  his  estate  of  several  thousand  acres,** 
about  the  locality  of  which  he  makes  a 
vague  guess ;  knows,  however,  that  it  b 
certainly  in  some  Irish  county,  ''and  is 
pretty  sure  that  it  lies  somewhere  between 
a  very  high  mountain  and  the  sea.''  Ay, 
take  him  there,  when  about  to  start  for 
some  more  favoured  clime,  he  counter- 
mands his  horses,  and  mounts  the  magiste- 
rial bench,  '' to  satisfy  himself  and  justice," 
by  convicting  a  few  Irish  before  he  goes. 
Take  him  where  we  will,  we  find  him  essen- 
tially, a  social  anomaly.  And  why  ? 
Because,  to  satisfy  his  vicious  craving  for 
''the  uttermost  mite  producible  from  a 
soil  which  he  expends  not  a  farthing  to  en- 
rich," that  system  is  set  up  and  supported, 
which  encumbers  the  land  with  '*  succes- 
sive engagements,"  every  one  of  which, 
with  its  attendant  proiits,  the  wretched 
tiller  of  the  ground  must  labour  to  make 
good. 

The  Irish  aristocracy  rarely  governs  at 
all ;  when  it  does,  it  governs  ill.  It  is  des- 
titute of  the  first  essential  quality  to  enable 
it  to  govern  well-— namelyi  respect  wid 


sympathy  for  the  objects  of  its  sway.  Hated 
when  absent,  and,  when  present,  cursed — 
monopolizing  the  land  in  a  country  where 
"  land  is  life,"  and  drawing  enormous  reve- 
nues from  a  people,  to  whom  it  renders  not 
a  farthing  in  return.  Possessed  of  lai^ 
civil  powers,  it  has  employed  them  in  such 
a  way  that  it  has  left,  to  the  government 
and  the  subject,  no  other  means  than  for 
the  former  to  sustain  the  law — for  the 
latter  to  beat  it  down* 

**  Botif  this  aristocracy  astonishei  by  theerfl  that 
it  perpetrates,  still  more  does  it  wake  <rar  wonder 
by  the  illusions  it  entertains— by  its  stesuifsist  faith 
in  the  soundness  of  its  rights,  and  the  legidmacy 
of  its  title—  aod  the  indignation  it  exhibits  at  the 
slightest  impngnment  of  its  prinleges.*' 

And  does  this  astonish  oar  author  ?  Is 
he  surprised  to  find,  that  those  who  have 
built  themselves  a  gaudy  fabric,  and  fur* 
nished  it  sumptuously  to  the  impoveri^- 
ment  of  a  nation,  and  have  seen  those  who 
go  naked  for  its  garniture,  bow  down  with 
tremulous  reverence  before  it,  should  mis- 
take their  toleration  for  its  strength  ? 
Does  he  wonder,  that  while  heaven  for- 
bears, and  neither  floods  nor  winds  previil 
against  it,  they  should  say,  "  how  strong 
are  its  foundations  !"  and  think  it  based 
upon  a  rock  ! 

Nothing  can  better  exemplify  this  infa- 
tuated dependence  upon  "  the  antiquity  of 
right,"  than  the  arrogant  and  unholy  claim 
which  the  Irish  landlords  urge  upon  their 
tenantry,  compelling  them  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure.  This  claim  the 
writer  before  us  clearly  appreciates : — "  In- 
vested with  political  power,  the  tenant  has 
become  an  elector,  and  votes  against  his 
landlord.  He  has  a  right  to  do  so ;  but  the 
landlord  also  has  a  right  to  eject  the  voter 
from  his  farm  ;  and  unsparingly  doefS  he 
exercise  it."  In  another  place,  he  derides  the 
complaint  of  the  landlords,  when  their  te- 
nantry were  stimulated  to  a  conscientious  use 
of  the  franchise  entrusted  to  them — *<  that 
agitation  had  broken  the  best  social  band- 
that  which  united  the  proprietor  and  the 
tiller  of  the  soil " 

We  could  make  more  copious  extracts 
from  these  volumes — we  could  enter  with 
the  author  into  disqubitions  upon  the 
means,  which  might  be  successfully  em- 
ployed to  raise  Ireland  to  the  condition) 
which  her  abundant  resources  of  intellect 
and  soil  entitle  her  to  hold — and  we  could 
dwell,  with  something  like  a  self-compla- 
cency, upon  the  justification  which  our  own 
views,  and  our  own  feelings  derive  from  the 
accordant  views  and  feelings  of  a  stranger, 
who  regarded  our  social  state  under  cir* 
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cumsUnces  favourable  to  a  just  compre- 
hension of  it — ^who  came  amongst  us,  a  cool 
and  competent  observer,  unblinded  by  our 
passions,  and  unbiassed  by  our  predilec- 
tions H-^ut  other  matters  demand  our 
attention. 

That  the  human  mind  naturally  tends  to 
the  observance  of  established  laws,  the 
codes,  more  or  less  perfect,  to  be  found 
in  every  community  sufficiently  attest.  It 
has,  however,  been  time  out  of  mind 
an  expedient  device  of  the  ''English  in 
heart,**  to  justify  their  abandonments  of 
Ireland,  by  alleging,  that  her  people  are  by 
natural  instinct  the  enemies  of  law.  We 
can  easily  conceive,  then,  what  a  God-send 
to  them  would  be  the  simple  words,  "  Irish 
hatred  of  the  law,"  heading  a  chapter  in 
the  volume  of  an  observer.  There  is 
a  looseness  in  this  phraseology  that  we  find 
fault  with.  If  it  mean,  that  an^  Irishman, 
hy  a  deliberate  choice,  prefers  violence  to 
the  passionless  operation  of  a  just  law,  we 
specifically  deny  the  charge — and  challenge 
tne  proo£  Does  the  tendency  to  combi- 
nation avouch  it  ?  No,  "  land  is  life  in 
Ireland,**  "  he  who  cannot  procure  a  por- 
tion of  land  to  till  must  starve."  If  a  plank  float 
from  the  wreck,  what  human  law  could 
impose  a  penalty,  that  would  prevent  the 
drowning  wretch  from  clutching  it — though 
to  secure  bis  prize  it  were  necessary  to  cast 
another  from  his  hold  ?  Let  us  not  be  mis- 
taken ;  we  set  up  no  justification  of  that 
fierce  code,  to  the  establishment  of  which 
the  volumes  before  us  lead  us  step  by  step 
with  graphic  fidelity.  We  cast  no  shield 
around  the  contemner  of  the  law,  but  we 
disdain  the  sophistry,  that  while  it  sympa- 
thizes with  the  suffering  that  springs  from 
crime— visits  with  unqualified  sternness,  the 
excesses  that  sufferings  produce. 

The  aristocnunr  may,  with  interesting 
simplicity,  recognize  upon  their  patent,  the 
seal  and  superscription  of  partial  Nature 
that  bade  them  to  oe  great ;  but  it  will  as- 
suredly task  the  sophistry  of  a  heartless 
ruler,  to  induce  the  victim  of  his  misconduct, 
his  spoliation,  or  neglect,  to  think  that  the 
same  Nature  has  given  him  all  the  mental 
and  bodily  faculties,  which  he  consciously 
enjoys,  merely  to  augment  the  pain  of  his 
exclusion  from  the  goods  of  this  world, 
which  they  seem  calculated  to  procure. 
Should  he  ever  be  taught  to  entertain  such 
an  estimate  of  Nature's  wavs,  it  will,  doubt- 
less, be  consonant  with  his  new  faith  to 
acquiesce,  without  a  murmur,  in  the  rigours 
of  Ids  lot.  But  while  he  has  not  yet  learned 
to  sbuader  heaven  by  their  ascription — 


while  his  reason  ascribes  them  to  human 
agency — ^while  he  sees  the  hand  that  smites 
him  to  be  that  of 

'*  The  great,  vain  man,  that  fares  on  costly  food. 
Whose  life  is  too  laxTuioud  to  he  good,** 

we  may  regret,  we  may  blame,  but  we 
cannot  wonder,  that,  sorely  smitten,  he  turns 
to  smite  again.  Our  author,  however, 
while  he  admits,  that  those  who  have  la- 
boured to  uncivilize  man — ^to  exclude  him 
from  the  moral  sustainment  of  social  rela- 
tions, and  reduce  him  to  an  outlawed  in- 
dependence, have  no  right  to  wonder  if 
they  become  his  victims,  points  to  the  blow 
that  is  aimed,  not  against  the  person  of  the 
oppressor  but  against  hb  agent,  or  the 
guiltless  tenant  of  the  evicted  land. 
"  Surely  this,  at  least,^'  he  says,  **  sustains  the 
charge  of  wanton  ferocity  ;*'  of  this,  our 
author  seems  to  think  with  his  countryman, 
that  **  it  is  worse  than  a  crime,  it's  a  blun- 
der." This  is  a  short-sighted  view, 
however;  the  blow  which  he  ascribes  to 
vengeance  has  another. motive.  He  over- 
looks the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietor, which  actuates  him  hardly  less 
than  rage,  against  the  man  who  refuses  to 
pay  more  than  the  value  of  the  land,  and 
throw  his  consdence  into  the  bargain. 
The  farm  from  which  the  refractory 
dreamer  about  right  and  wrong  has  been 
ejected,  lies  near  the  purse— the  landlord's 
softer  heart:  It  must  be  let  again — of  his 
rental  already  screwed  up  to  a  state  of  fatal 
tension  to  supply  his  waste,  he  cannot 
bate  a  jot.  Now  comes  the  victim's  time. 
Who  shall  dare  to  possess  the  hearth  where 
his  fire  has  been  quenched?  The  man 
who  does,  must  take  his  fate.  Outraged — 
beggaredby  an  oppressive  system,  the  outcast 
cannot  reach  the  neart ;  but  he  thinks  the 
altar  of  Nature  overshadows  him,  while  he 
laimches  the  arrow  that  wounds  it  in  the  . 
heel. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  diflBculty  of 
avoiding  the  charge  of  too  deep  a  sympathy, 
while,  even  thus,  we  venture  to  compute 
with  the  outcast  and  homeless  man,  the  ob- 
stacles which  he  may  oppose  to  his  master's 
wantonness  of  will — ^to  measure  the  efiicacy 
of  the  terror  he  inspires.  But  this  con- 
sciousness shall  never  induce  us  to  betray 
our  duty — ^to  compromise  the  character  a£ 
our  own  people— to  stand  silent  when  they 
are  impeached — ^to  abstain  from  speaking 
fearful  truths  to  men,  who  haughtily  nro« 
claim,  that  they  will  not  be  influenced  by 
anybody  appealing  to  their  fears,  and 
cautioning  the  abusers  of  power,  howthej 
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<*  A  bftd  aristocracj,*'  layf  our  aitthor, "  it  tbe 
primary  cause  of  the  evflf  of  Ireland." 

Having  observed,  that  the  proximity  of 
Engknd  operates  finally  for  the  Irish  aris- 
tocracy, luring  them,  by  the  attractions  it 
possesses,  to  reside  out  of  their  own  country, 
and  rendering  them  *^  English  in  heart,^  and 
almost  in  interest,  he  says  : 

**  The  erihf  of  Ireland  are  conrtantly  attributed 
to  the  abeenteeiiqn  of  the  ariitocrac^ ;  but  this  ii 
mintakiog  the  conne^uence  of  ao  evil  for  the  e?il 
itaelf.  The  Iri«h  anitocracy  u  not  bad  becaate  it 
it  abMntee ;  but  it  i«  absentee  btfcanie  it  it  bad — 
becanee  it  confetsesno  attachment  to  the  oomitry— 
becaate  it  evinces  no  sympathy  with  ils  fate." 

The  upas  tree  kills  by  its  exhalation  only 
within  certain  limits — ^not  so  a  vicious  aris- 
tocracy ;  the  remoteness  of  the  place  in 
which  they  indulge  in  their  sensual  dream, 
to  prolong  which  millions  are  impoverished, 
works  no  abatement  of  their  noxious  power. 
Simply  because  their  absence  is  itself  an 
evil.     We  follow  our  author  into  the  gor- 

feous  palaces  of  Italy,  to  behold  the  great 
rish  proprietor  fuming  under  the  languid 
influence  of  exhausted  airs,  regardless  of 
the  havoc  which  a  thousand  incidents,  na« 
tnral  or  artificial,  daily  create  at  home. 
We  enter  the  splendid  mansion  in  the 
British  metropolis,  the  gilded  doors  of 
which,  opened  nightly  to  the  affluent' fri- 
volity of  another  country,  shut  out  "the 
cry  of  destitution,  that  issues  from  the  sad 
tenant  of  the  Irish  cabin."  Or,  finally,  we 
take  him  as  he  returns,  after  a  long  interval, 
to  "  his  estate  of  several  thousand  acres," 
about  the  locality  of  which  he  makes  a 
vague  guess;  knows,  however,  that  it  b 
certainly  in  some  Irish  county,  "and  is 
pretty  sure  that  it  lies  somewhere  between 
a  very  high  mountain  and  the  sea."  Ay, 
take  him  there,  when  about  to  start  for 
some  more  favoured  clime,  he  counter- 
mands his  horses,  and  mounts  the  magiste- 
rial bench,  "  to  satisfy  himself  and  justice," 
hj  convicting  a  few  Irish  before  he  goes. 
Take  him  where  we  will,  we  find  him  essen- 
tially, a  social  anomaly.  And  why  ? 
Because,  to  satisfy  his  vicious  craving  for 
"the  uttermost  mite  producible  from  a 
soil  which  he  expends  not  a  farthing  to  en- 
rich," that  system  is  set  up  and  supported, 
which  encumbers  the  land  with  "  succes- 
sive engagements,"  every  one  of  which, 
with  its  attendant  pronts,  the  wretched 
tiller  of  the  ground  must  labour  to  make 
good. 

The  Irish  aristocracy  rarely  governs  at 
all ;  when  it  does,  it  governs  ill.  It  is  des- 
titute of  the  first  essential  quality  to  enable 
it  to  govern  well— namelyi  respect  and 


sympathy  for  the  objects  of  its  sway*  Hated 
when  absent,  and,  when  present,  cursed — 
monopolizing  the  land  in  a  country  where 
"  land  is  life,"  and  drawing  enormous  reve- 
nues from  a  people,  to  whom  it  renders  not 
a  furthing  in  return.  Possessed  of  large 
civil  powers,  it  has  employed  them  in  sudx 
a  way  that  it  has  left,  to  the  government 
and  the  subject,  no  other  means  than  for 
the  former  to  sustain  the  law — ^for  the 
latter  to  beat  it  down. 

**  Batif  this  aristocracy  astonishes  by  theevil  that 
it  perpetrates,  still  more  does  it  wake  oar  wooder 
lijthe  illusions  it  entertains— by  its  steadfast  fsdth 
ia  tbesoandneM  of  its  rights,  and  the  legidmacy 
of  its  title—  and  the  indignation  it  exhibito  at  tbe 
slightest  impugnment  of  its  privileges." 

And  does  this  astonish  our  author  ?  Is 
he  surprised  to  find,  that  those  who  have 
built  themselves  a  gaudy  fabric,  and  fur- 
nished it  sumptuously  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  a  nation,  and  have  seen  those  who 
go  naked  for  its  garniture,  bow  down  with 
tremulous  reverence  before  it,  should  mis- 
take their  toleration  for  iti  strength  ? 
Does  he  wonder,  that  while  heaven  for- 
bears, and  neither  floods  nor  winds  prevail 
against  it,  they  should  say,  "  how  strong 
are  its  foundations  I"  and  think  it  based 
upon  a  rock  ! 

Nothing  can  better  exemplify  this  infa- 
tuated dependence  upon  "  the  antiquity  of 
right,"  than  the  arrogant  and  unholy  claim 
which  the  Irish  landlords  urge  upon  their 
tenantry,  compelling  them  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure.  This  claim  the 
writer  before  us  clearly  appreciates : — "  In- 
vested with  political  power,  the  tenant  has 
become  an  elector,  and  votes  against  his 
landlord.  He  has  a  right  to  do  so ;  but  the 
landlord  also  has  a  right  to  eject  the  voter 
from  his  farm  ;  and  unsparingly  does  he 
exercise  it."  In  another  place,  he  derides  the 
complaint  of  the  landlords,  when  their  te- 
nantry were  stimulated  to  a  conscientious  use 
of  the  franchise  entrusted  to  them — "  that 
agitation  had  broken  the  best  social  band — 
that  which  united  the  proprietor  and  the 
tiller  of  the  soil." 

We  could  make  more  copious  extracts 
from  these  volumes — we  could  enter  with 
the  author  into  disquisitions  upon  the 
means,  which  might  be  successfully  em- 
ployed to  raise  Ireland  to  the  condition, 
which  her  abundant  resources  of  intellect 
and  soil  entitle  her  to  hold — and  we  could 
dwell,  with  something  like  a  self-compla- 
cency, upon  the  justification  which  our  own 
views,  and  our  own  feelings  derive  from  the 
accordant  views  and  feelings  of  a  stranger, 
who  regarded  our  social  state  under  cir« 
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cumstances  favourable  to  a  just  compre- 
hension of  it — who  came  amongst  ua,  a  cool 
and  competent  observer,  unblinded  by  our 
passions,  and  unbiassed  by  our  predilec- 
tions ; — ^but  other  matters  demand  our 
attention. 

That  the  human  mind  naturally  tends  to 
the  observance  of  established  laws,  the 
codes,  more  or  less  perfect,  to  be  found 
in  every  community  sufficiently  attest.  It 
has,  however,  been  time  out  of  mind 
an  expedient  device  of  the  '<  English  in 
heart*"  to  justify  their  abandonments  of 
Ireland,  by  alleging,  that  her  people  are  by 
natural  instinct  the  enemies  of  law.  We 
can  easily  conceive,  then,  what  a  God-send 
to  them  would  be  the  simple  words,  <<  Irish 
hatred  of  the  law,"  heading  a  chapter  in 
the  volume  of  an  observer*  There  is 
a  looseness  in  this  phraseology  that  we  find 
fault  with.  If  it  mean,  that  an  Irishman, 
hy  a  deliberate  choice,  prefers  violence  to 
the  passionless  operation  of  a  just  law,  we 
specifically  deny  the  charge — and  challenge 
the  proo£  Does  the  tendency  to  combi- 
nation avouch  it  ?  No,  "  land  is  life  in 
Ireland,**  "  he  who  cannot  procure  a  por- 
tion of  land  to  till  must  starve."  If  a  plank  float 
from  the  wreck,  what  human  law  could 
impose  a  penalty,  that  would  prevent  the 
drowning  wretch  from  clutching  it — ^though 
to  secure  bis  prize  it  were  necessary  to  cast 
another  from  his  hold  ?  Let  us  not  be  mb- 
taken ;  we  set  up  no  justification  of  that 
fierce  code,  to  the  establishment  of  which 
the  volumes  before  us  lead  us  step  by  step 
with  graphic  fidelity.  We  cast  no  shield 
around  the  contemner  of  the  law,  but  we 
disdain  the  sophistry,  that  while  it  sympa- 
thizes with  the  suffering  that  springs  from 
crime — visits  with  unqualified  sternness,  the 
excesses  that  sufferings  produce. 

The  aristocracy  may,  with  interesting 
simplicity,  recognize  upon  their  patent,  the 
seal  and  superscription  of  partial  Nature 
that  bade  them  to  oe  ^reat ;  but  it  will  as- 
suredly task  the  sophistry  of  a  heartless 
ruler,  to  induce  the  victim  of  his  misconduct, 
his  spoliation,  or  neglect,  to  think  that  the 
same  Nature  has  given  him  all  the  mental 
and  bodily  faculties,  which  he  consciously 
enjoys,  merely  to  augpnent  the  psdn  of  his 
exclusion  from  the  eoods  of  this  world, 
which  they  seem  calculated  to  procure. 
Should  he  ever  be  taught  to  entertain  such 
an  estimate  of  Nature's  ways,  it  will,  doubt- 
less, be  consonant  with  his  new  faith  to 
acouiesce,  without  a  murmur,  in  the  rigours 
of  his  lot.  But  while  he  has  not  yet  learned 
to  dander  heayen  by  then:  ascription — 


while  his  reason  ascribes  them  to  human 
a^ncy — ^while  he  sees  the  hand  that  smites 
him  to  be  that  of 

'^  The  great,  nan  man,  that  fares  on  costly  food, 
Who«e  life  Li  too  laxnrioud  to  be  good,** 

we  may  regret,  we  may  blame,  but  we 
cannot  wonder,  that,  sorely  smitten,  he  turns 
to  smite  a^ain.  Our  author,  however, 
while  he  admits,  that  those  who  have  la- 
boured to  unciyilize  man — ^to  exclude  him 
from  the  moral  sustainment  of  social  rela- 
tions, and  reduce  him  to  an  outlawed  in- 
dependence, have  no  right  to  wonder  if 
they  become  his  victims,  points  to  the  blow 
that  is  aimed,  not  against  the  person  of  the 
oppressor  but  against  his  agent,  or  the 
guiltless  tenant  of  the  evicted  land. 
''  Surely  this,  at  least,"  he  says, "  sustains  the 
charge  of  wanton  ferocity ;"  of  this,  our 
author  seems  to  think  with  Ins  countryman, 
that  "  it  is  worse  than  a  crime,  it's  a  blun- 
der." This  is  a  short-sighted  view, 
however;  the  blow  which  he  ascribes  to 
vengeance  has  another. motive.  He  over- 
looks the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietor, which  actuates  him  hardly  less 
than  rage,  against  the  man  who  refuses  to 
pay  more  than  the  yalue  of  the  land,  and 
throw  his  conscience  into  the  bargain. 
The  farm  from  which  the  refractory 
dreamer  about  right  and  wrong  has  been 
ejected,  lies  near  the  purse— the  landlord's 
softer  heart;  It  must  be  let  again — of  his 
rental  already  screwed  up  to  a  state  of  fatal 
tension  to  supply  his  waste,  he  cannot 
bate  a  jot.  Now  comes  the  victim's  time. 
Who  snail  dare  to  possess  the  hearth  where 
his  fire  has  been  quenched?  The  man 
who  does,  must  take  nis  fate.  Outraged — 
beggaredby  an  oppressive  system,  the  outcast 
cannot  reach  the  neart ;  but  he  thinks  the 
altar  of  Nature  overshadows  him,  while  he 
launches  the  arrow  that  wounds  it  in  the  • 
heel. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of 
avoiding  the  charge  of  too  deep  a  sympathy, 
while,  even  thus,  we  venture  to  compute 
with  the  outcast  and  homeless  man,  the  ob- 
stacles which  he  may  oppose  to  his  master's 
wantonness  of  will — ^to  measure  the  efiicacy 
of  the  terror  he  inspires.  But  this  con- 
sciousness shall  never  induce  us  to  betray 
our  duty — ^to  compromise  the  character  of 
our  own  people— to  stand  silent  when  they 
are  impeached — ^to  abstain  from  speaking 
fearful  truths  to  men,  who  haughtily  pro- 
claim, that  they  will  not  be  influencea  by 
anybody  appealing  to  their  fears,  and 
caatiomng  the  abusers  of  power,  howthej 
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«*  A  bftd  wistocraej/'  layf  onr  aathor, "  ii  thfl 
primary  cauie  of  the  evili  of  IrvUiiid.'* 

Having  obgerved,  that  the  proximity  of 
England  operates  fatally  for  the  Irish  aru- 
tocracy,  luring  them,  by  the  attractions  it 
possesses,  to  reside  out  of  their  own  country, 
and  rendering  them  *<  English  in  heart,**  and 
almost  in  interest,  he  says  : 

**  The  eriU  of  Ireland  are  oonntantly  attributed 
to  the  abeenteeiiim  of  the  ariitocrac^ ;  but  thi«  is 
mintakios  the  consequence  of  an  evil  for  the  evil 
itself.  The  Irish  anstocracy  is  not  bad  becanse  it 
is  absentee ;  bnt  it  is  absentee  because  it  is  bad — 
becanse  it  confesses  no  attachment  to  the  conatry — 
becanse  it  evinces  no  sympathy  with  its  fate." 

The  upas  tree  kills  by  its  exhalation  only 
within  certain  limits — ^not  so  a  vicious  aris- 
tocracy ;  the  remoteness  of  the  place  in 
which  they  indulge  in  their  sensual  dream, 
to  prolong  which  millions  are  impoverished, 
works  no  abatement  of  their  noxious  power. 
Simply  because  their  absence  is  itself  an 
evil.  We  follow  our  author  into  the  gor- 
ffeous  palaces  of  Italy,  to  behold  the  great 
Irish  proprietor  fainting  under  the  languid 
influence  of  exhausted  airs,  regardless  of 
the  havoc  which  a  thousand  incidents,  na« 
tural  or  artificial,  daily  create  at  home. 
We  enter  the  splendid  mansion  in  the 
British  metropolis,  the  gilded  doors  of 
which,  opened  nightly  to  the  affluent' fri- 
volity of  another  country,  shut  out  "  the 
cry  of  destitution,  that  issues  from  the  sad 
tenant  of  the  Irish  cabin."  Or,  finally,  we 
take  him  as  he  returns,  after  a  long  interval, 
to  '*  his  estate  of  several  thousand  acres," 
about  the  locality  of  which  he  makes  a 
vague  guess;  knows,  however,  that  it  is 
certainly  in  some  Irish  county,  ''and  is 
pretty  sure  that  it  lies  somewhere  between 
a  very  high  mountain  and  the  sea."  Ay, 
take  him  there,  when  about  to  start  for 
some  more  favoured  clime,  he  counter- 
mands his  horses,  and  mounts  the  magiste- 
rial bench,  '<  to  satisfy  himself  and  justice," 
by  convicting  a  few  Irish  before  he  goes. 
Take  him  where  we  will,  we  find  him  essen- 
tially, a  social  anomaly.  And  why  ? 
Because,  to  satisfy  his  vicious  craving  for 
''the  uttermost  mite  producible  from  a 
soil  which  he  expends  not  a  farthing  to  en- 
rich," that  system  is  set  up  and  supported, 
which  encumbers  the  land  with  "  succes- 
sive engagements,"  every  one  of  which, 
with  its  attendant  pronts,  the  wretched 
tiller  of  the  ground  must  labour  to  make 
good. 

The  Irish  aristocracy  rarely  governs  at 
all ;  when  it  does,  it  governs  ill.  It  is  des- 
titute of  the  first  essential  quality  to  enable 
it  to  govern  well— namelyy  respect   and 


sympathy  for  the  objects  of  its  sway.  Hated 
when  absent,  and,  when  present,  cursed— 
monopoliring  the  land  in  a  country  where 
"  land  is  life,"  and  drawing  enormous  reve- 
nues from  a  people,  to  whom  it  renders  not 
a  farthing  in  return.  Possessed  of  large 
civil  powers,  it  has  employed  them  in  such 
a  way  that  it  has  left,  to  the  government 
and  the  subject,  no  other  means  than  for 
the  former  to  sustain  the  law — for  the 
latter  to  beat  it  down. 

**  Bntif  this  aristocracy  astonishes  by  theeril  that 
it  perpetrates,  still  more  does  it  wake  onr  wondfr 
by  the  illasions  it  entertains —by  its  steadfast  faith 
in  the  soundness  of  its  rights,  and  the  legitimacy 
of  its  title—  and  the  indignation  it  exhibita  at  the 
slightest  impugnment  of  its  privileges.*' 

And  does  this  astonish  our  author  ?  Is 
he  surprised  to  find,  that  those  who  have 
built  tnemselves  a  gaudy  fabric,  and  fur- 
nished it  sumptuously  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  a  nation,  and  have  seen  those  who 
go  naked  for  its  garniture,  bow  down  with 
tremulous  reverence  before  it,  should  mis- 
take their  toleration  for  iti  strength  ? 
Does  he  wonder,  that  while  heaven  for- 
bears, and  neither  floods  nor  winds  prevail 
against  it,  they  should  say,  "  how  strong 
are  its  foundations  !"  and  think  it  based 
upon  a  rock  ! 

Nothing  can  better  exemplify  this  infa- 
tuated dependence  upon  "  the  antiquity  of 
right,"  than  the  arrogant  and  unholy  claim 
which  the  Irish  landlords  urge  upon  their 
tenantry,  compelling  them  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure.  This  clum  the 
writer  before  us  clearly  appreciates : — "  In- 
vested with  political  power,  the  tenant  has 
become  an  elector,  and  votes  against  his 
landlord.  He  has  a  right  to  do  so ;  but  the 
landlord  also  has  a  right  to  eject  the  voter 
from  his  farm  ;  and  unsparingly  doe^  he 
exercise  it."  In  another  place,  he  derides  the 
complaint  of  the  landlords,  when  their  te- 
nantry were  stimulated  to  a  conscientious  use 
of  the  franchise  entrusted  to  them — "  that 
agitation  had  broken  the  best  social  band — 
that  which  united  the  proprietor  and  the 
tiller  of  the  soil." 

We  could  make  more  copious  extracts 
from  these  volumes — we  could  enter  with 
the    author    into    disquisitions  upon   the 
means,  which  might  be  successfully  em- 
ployed to  raise  Ireland  to  the  condition, 
which  her  abundant  resources  of  in*  ' 
and  soil  entitle  her  to  hold — and  ^ 
dwell,  with  something  like  a  sell 
cency,  upon  the  justification  which 
views,  and  our  own  feelings  derive 
accordant  views  and  feelings  of  a 
who  regarded  our  social  state  ql. 
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of  fan  mg^y   and  sot  cubjeet  to  any  legal 
incapacity,     who  shall  hold    and    occupy 
"  any  house,"  &c.  Tof  the  dear  yearly  value 
of  not  less  than  lOi.)  shall  be  enfranchised. 
But  so  early  as  the  summer  assizes  of  1832, 
a  member  of  the  Irish  bench  benevolently 
reserved  the  question  for  the  opinion  of  "  the 
twelve    judgesT*  of  the  day,  who,  in  their 
private  chamber,  and  without  hearing  argu- 
ment,   unanimously    declined    themselves 
against  the  right  ;  three  of  them,  however, 
expressing  an   opinion  not  a  little  eztraor- 
dmary — ^that  if  two  joint  tenants  occupy  a 
house    of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  twenty 
poundey  they  should  be  admitted  to  register; 
which    was,     in  effect,   holding,    that    the 
English   and  Scotch   Acts  on   the  subject 
were  the  law  of  Ireland,  without  being  in- 
troduced into  the  Irish  Act.     But,   ever 
since,   partners  and   occupiers  have   been 
generally  excluded  from  the  right  of  voting 
in  the    Irisli   towns,  no  matter  what  may 
have  been  €he  value  of  their  holdings. 

The  old  town  franchises  were  of  two  kinds 
both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  viz. : — pro- 
perty franchises,  and  mere  personal  franchises. 
In  Scotland,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reform 
Act,  there  were  no  direct  rights  of  voting — 
the  members  having  been  elected  by  the 
town  coufMcils.  The  case,  therefore,  re- 
quired the  creation,  de  novo^  of  the  entire 
constituency. 

It  is  the  common  opinion  of  writers  upon 
the  subject  of  borough  franchises,  that  all 
the  ancient  rights  of  voting,  in  England  and 
in  Ireland,  however  remote  their  connexion 
or  analogy  may  appear,  were  originally 
derived  yrom  tetture* 

The  oldest  records  of  the  parliament  of 
England,  in  the  grants  and  confirmations  of 
the  great  charter,  usually  speak  of  ^' the  com- 
mon council  of  the  kingdom"  as  assenting 
with  the  king ;  and  besides  the  prelates  and 
the  nobles,  "  others  of  our  faith fuP'  were 
sometimes  enumerated ;  and,  occasionally, 
some  specific  description  of  those  "  others" 
is  discoverable.  Thus,  in  the  red  book  of 
Westminster,  in  the  copy  of  the  charter  of 
Hunimede,  certified  under  the  seals  of  the 
prelates  who  were  parties  to  it,  it  is  stated 
to  have  been  made  to  the  *'  earls,  barons, 
stndfree  men  of  England." 

The  articles  demanded  by  the  barons, 
upon  which  Magna  Carta  was  founded, 
and  the  charter  itself  declared,  that  no 
scutage  or  aid  should  be  laid  on  the  king- 
dom, unless  "  by  the  common  council"  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  so  it  should  be  of 
aids  in  the  city  of  London.  The  articles 
demanded  ttus  for  other  cities  having  liber- 


ties,  and  the  diarter  eoaimiwl  die  liberties 
of  all  cities,  borougfas,  towns,  and  porta, 
and  pledged  the  king  to  cause  to  be  8um«> 
moned,  the  ^  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
earis,  and  the  greater  barons,"  singly,  (by 
letter ;)  and  also,  generally,  (by  the  dieriffii 
and  bailiffs^)  all  those  who  held  of  the 
crown  in  capite^  at  a  certain  day  and  place. 
The  power  of  granting  to  others  the  arbi- 
trary right  of  taking  aids  from  their  '<  free 
men"  was  abolished. 

The  great  charter  of  1  Henry  III.,  for 
Ireland,  declared,  that  the  city  of  ^Dublin 
should  have  all  its  ancient  liberties  and 
free  customs,  and  that  all  other  cities,  towns» 
and  boroughs,  and  all  ports,  should  have 
their  liberties  and  free  customs.  The 
English  charter  of  the  same  date  had  the 
like  declaration  for  London  and  the  other 
cities,  &C.,  of  England. 

In  subsequent  En^ishdiarters  of  the  9snd 
36  Henry  III.,  there  were  rights  confirmed 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  grants 
of  a  '^fifteenth  part"  of  their  moveables  made 
by  the  *<  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
friars,  earls,  barons,  knights^  free  tenante, 
and  all"  of  the  kingdom*  The  charter  of 
the  49  Henry  III.,  was  made  on  the  com* 
mon  assent,  not  only  of  the  king,  prelates, 
and  nobles,  but  expressly,  ''of  the  com- 
monalty of  the  kingdom." 

So  early  as  the  5  Henry  II.,  (1159>)  the  , 
sheriffs  of  London  accounted  to  the  crown 
for  1,043/.,  *'of  the  gift  of  the  city  of 
London."  But  there  are  no  entries  of  the 
levy  of  a  general  aid  on  the  boroughs 
until  the  22  Edward  II.,  (1293.)  The 
^  earls,  barons,  and  all  othere  of  the  realm" 
had  granted  a  subsidy  for  carrying  on  '<  the 
war"  of  the  day,  they  had  given  a  tenth ; 
and  commissions  were  issued  for  the  levy  of 
a  sixth  in  the  boroughs,  so  that  the  '*  all 
others"  seem  not  to  have  included  the 
citizens  and  burgesses.  But  by  his  com- 
mission to  the  ^  warden,  sheri&,  aldermen, 
and  all  the  commonalty  of  his  city  of  Lon- 
don," the  king  recited,  that  they  had 
liberally  granted  to  him  a  sixth,  in  the  form 
in  which  they  had  lately  granted  a  fifteenth, 
of  their  goods  and  moveables  ;  and  in  the 
commissions  to  other  places  he  stated,  that 
as  his  citizens  and  good  men  of  London 
had  granted  a  sixth,  that  they  might  afford 
an  example  to  his  demesne  towns  to  make 
a  similar  subsidy,  he  assigned  commis- 
sioners to  seek  this  sixth  in  every  demesne 
city,  and  other  towns,  according  to  the  Uuf» 
ation  of  the  tenth  then  granted;  and  he  re- 
quired them  to  go,  with  the  sherift,  to  these 
placesi  and  require  and  inducei  as. to  iheai 
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**  A  bftd  ariftocracj,*'  layf  our  author, "  it  thfl 
primary  cauae  of  the  e?n«  of  Ireland.** 

Having  observed,  that  the  proximity  of 
England  operates  fatally  for  the  Irish  aris- 
tocracy, luring  them,  by  the  attractions  it 
possesses,  to  reside  out  of  their  own  country, 
and  rendering  them  *'  English  in  heart,**  and 
almost  in  interest,  he  says  : 

•<  The  eviltf  of  Ireland  are  oonrtantlj  attributed 
to  the  abeenteeitfrn  of  the  ariitocracy ;  but  this  ii 
mintaking  the  coDseqacmce  of  ao  evil  for  the  evil 
itielf.  The  Irith  aristocracy  U  not  bad  becaate  it 
it  abnentee ;  but  it  it  absentee  because  it  it  bad— 
becaute  it  confettet  no  attachment  to  the  country— 
bccanse  it  evinces  no  tympathy  with  i(t  fate." 

The  upas  tree  kills  by  its  exhalation  only 
within  certain  limits — not  so  a  vicious  aris- 
tocracy ;  the  remoteness  of  the  place  in 
which  they  indulge  in  their  sensual  dream, 
to  prolong  which  millions  are  impoverished, 
works  no  abatement  of  their  noxious  power. 
Simply  because  their  absence  is  itself  an 
evil.  We  follow  our  author  into  the  gor- 
geous palaces  of  Italy,  to  behold  the  great 
Irish  proprietor  feinting  under  the  languid 
influence  of  exhausted  airs,  regardless  of 
the  havoc  which  a  thousand  incidents,  na« 
tural  or  artificial,  daily  create  at  home. 
We  enter  the  splendid  mansion  in  the 
British  metropolis,  the  gilded  doors  of 
which,  opened  nightly  to  the  afQuent'fri- 
volity  of  another  country,  shut  out  "  the 
cry  of  destitution,  that  issues  from  the  sad 
tenant  of  the  Irish  cabin."  Or,  finally,  we 
take  him  as  he  returns,  after  a  long  interval, 
to  **  his  estate  of  several  thousand  acres," 
about  the  locality  of  which  he  makes  a 
vague  guess;  knows,  however,  that  it  is 
certainly  in  some  Irish  county,  '^and  is 
pretty  sure  that  it  lies  somewhere  between 
a  very  high  mountain  and  the  sea."  Ay, 
take  him  there,  when  about  to  start  for 
some  more  favoured  clime,  he  counter- 
mands his  horses,  and  mounts  the  magiste- 
rial bench,  'Uo  satisfy  himself  and  justice," 
hj  convicting  a  few  Irbh  before  he  goes. 
Take  him  where  we  will,  we  find  him  essen- 
tially, a  social  anomaly.  And  why  ? 
Because,  to  satisfy  his  vicious  craving  for 
''the  uttermost  mite  producible  from  a 
soil  which  he  expends  not  a  farthing  to  en- 
rich," that  system  is  set  up  and  supported, 
which  encumbers  the  land  with  "  succes- 
sive engagements,"  every  one  of  which, 
with  its  attendant  proiits,  the  wretched 
tiller  of  the  ground  must  labour  to  make 
good. 

The  Irish  aristocracy  rarely  governs  at 
all ;  when  it  does,  it  governs  ill.  It  is  des- 
titute of  the  first  essential  quality  to  enable 
it  to  govern  well— namelyi  respect  and 


sympathy  for  the  objects  of  its  sway.  Hated 
when  absent,  and,  when  present,  cursed — 
monopolising  the  land  in  a  country  where 
*<  land  is  life,"  and  drawing  enormous  rere- 
nues  from  a  people,  to  whom  it  readers  not 
a  farthing  in  return.  Possessed  of  large 
civil  powers,  it  has  employed  them  in  such 
a  way  that  it  has  left,  to  the  government 
and  the  subject,  no  other  means  than  for 
the  former  to  sustain  the  law — ^for  the 
latter  to  beat  it  down. 

^*  Batifthit  arittocraey  attonithet  by  the  evil  that 
it  perpetratet,  ttill  more  doet  it  wake  oar  wondcs' 
by  the  illutiont  it  entertaint--by  itt  tteadfaa  t  faith 
ia  the  toandnent  of  its  rigbta,  and  the  legidmacy 
of  itt  title—  and  the  indignation  it  exhibitt  at  the 
tlightett  impugnment  of  itt  privileget." 

And  does  this  astonish  our  author  ?  Is 
he  surprised  to  find,  that  those  who  have 
built  themselves  a  gaudy  fabric,  and  fur- 
nished it  sumptuously  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  a  nation,  and  have  seen  those  who 
go  naked  for  its  garniture,  bow  down  with 
tremulous  reverence  before  it,  should  mis- 
take their  toleration  for  itt  strength  ? 
Does  he  wonder,  that  while  heaven  for- 
bears, and  neither  floods  nor  winds  prevail 
against  it,  they  should  say, ''  how  strong 
are  its  foundations  I"  and  think  it  based 
upon  a  rock  ! 

Nothing  can  better  exemplify  this  infa- 
tuated dependence  upon  *<  the  antiquity  of 
right,"  than  the  arrogant  and  unholy  claim 
which  the  Irish  landlords  urge  upon  their 
tenantry,  compelling  them  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure.  This  claim  the 
writer  before  us  clearly  appreciates : — "  In- 
vested with  political  power,  the  tenant  has 
become  an  elector,  and  votes  agunst  his 
landlord.  He  has  a  right  to  do  so ;  but  the 
landlord  also  has  a  right  to  eject  the  voter 
from  his  farm  ;  and  unsparingly  does  he 
exercise  it."  In  another  place*  he  derides  the 
complaint  of  the  landlords,  when  their  te- 
nantry were  stimulated  to  a  conscientious  use 
of  the  franchise  entrusted  to  them — "  that 
agitation  had  broken  the  best  social  band — 
that  which  united  the  proprietor  and  the 
tiller  of  the  soil." 

We  could  make  more  copious  extracts 
from  these  volumes — we  could  enter  with 
the  author  into  disquisitions  upon  the 
means,  which  might  be  successfully  em- 
ployed to  raise  Ireland  to  the  condition, 
which  her  abundant  resources  of  intellect 
and  soil  entitle  her  to  hold — and  we  could 
dwell,  with  something  like  a  self-compla- 
cency, upon  the  justification  which  our  own 
views,  and  our  own  feelings  derive  from  the 
accordant  views  and  feelings  of  a  stranger, 
who  regarded  our  social  state  under  cir< 
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cumsUnces  favourable  to  a  just  compre- 
liension  of  it — who  came  amongst  us,  a  cool 
and  competent  observer,  unblinded  by  our 
passions,  and  unbiassed  by  our  predilec- 
tions ; — ^but  other  matters  demand  our 
attention. 

That  the  human  mind  naturally  tends  to 
the  observance  of  established  laws,  the 
codes,  more  or  less  perfect,  to  be  found 
in  every  community  sufficiently  attest.  It 
has,  however,  been  time  out  of  mind 
sxi  expedient  device  of  the  "English  in 
heart,"  to  justify  their  abandonments  of 
Ireland,  by  alleging,  that  her  people  are  by 
natural  instinct  the  enemies  of  law.  We 
can  easily  conceive,  then,  what  a  God-send 
to  them  would  be  the  simple  words,  "  Irish 
hatred  of  the  law,"  heading  a  chapter  in 
the  volume  of  an  observer.  There  is 
a  looseness  in  this  phraseology  that  we  find 
fault  with.  If  it  mean,  that  an  Irishman, 
by  a  deliberate  choice,  prefers  violence  to 
the  passionless  operation  of  a  just  law,  we 
specifically  deny  the  charge — and  challenge 
the  proof.  Does  the  tendency  to  combi- 
nation avouch  it?  No,  "land  is  life  in 
Ireland,"  "  he  who  cannot  procure  a  por- 
tion of  land  to  till  must  starve."  If  a  plank  float 
from  the  wreck,  what  human  law  could 
impose  a  penalty,  that  would  prevent  the 
drowning  wretch  from  clutching  it — though 
to  secure  his  prize  it  were  necessary  to  cast 
another  from  his  hold  ?  Let  us  not  be  mis- 
taken ;  we  set  up  no  justification  of  that 
fierce  code,  to  the  establishment  of  which 
the  volumes  before  us  lead  us  step  by  step 
with  graphic  fidelity.  We  cast  no  shield 
around  the  contemner  of  the  law,  but  we 
disdain  the  sophistry,  that  while  it  sympa- 
thizes with  the  suffering  that  springs  from 
crime — visits  with  unqualified  sternness,  the 
excesses  that  sufferings  produce. 

The  aristocracy  may,  with  interesting 
simplicity,  recogmze  upon  their  patent,  the 
seal  and  superscription  of  partial  Nature 
that  bade  them  to  oe  ^at ;  but  it  will  as- 
suredly task  the  sophistry  of  a  heartless 
ruler,  to  induce  the  victim  of  his  misconduct, 
his  spoliation,  or  neglect,  to  think  that  the 
same  Nature  has  given  him  all  the  mental 
and  bodily  faculties,  which  he  consciously 
enjoys,  merely  to  augment  the  pain  of  ms 
exdudon  from  the  goods  of  this  world, 
which  they  seem  calculated  to  procure. 
Should  he  ever  be  taught  to  entertain  such 
an  estimate  of  Nature's  wavs,  it  will,  doubt- 
less, be  consonant  with  his  new  faith  to 
acauiesce,  without  a  murmur,  in  the  rigours 
of  his  lot.  But  while  he  has  not  yet  learned 
to  daoder   heaven  by  their  ascription- 


while  his  reason  ascribes  them  to  human 
agency — awhile  he  sees  the  hand  that  smites 
him  to  be  that  of 

<*  The  great,  nan  man,  that  fares  on  costly  food. 
Whose  life  Is  too  laxnrioud  to  be  good,** 

we  may  regret,  we  may  blame,  but  we 
cannot  wonder,  that,  sorely  smitten,  he  turns 
to  smite  again.  Our  author,  however, 
while  he  admits,  that  those  who  have  la- 
boured to  uncivilize  man — ^to  exclude  him 
from  the  moral  sustainment  of  social  rela- 
tions, and  reduce  him  to  an  outlawed  in- 
dependence, have  no  right  to  wonder  if 
they  become  his  victims,  points  to  the  blow 
that  is  aimed,  not  against  the  person  of  the 
oppressor  but  against  his  agent,  or  the 
guiltless  tenant  of  the  evicted  land. 
"  Surely  this,  at  least,"  he  says, "  sustains  the 
charge  of  wanton  ferocity  ;*'  of  this,  our 
author  seems  to  think  with  his  countryman, 
that  **  it  is  worse  than  a  crime,  it's  a  blun- 
der." This  is  a  short-sighted  view, 
however;  the  blow  which  he  ascribes  to 
vengeance  has  another. motive.  He  over- 
looks the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietor, which  actuates  him  hardly  less 
than  rage,  against  the  man  who  refuses  to 
pay  more  than  the  value  of  the  land,  and 
throw  his  conscience  into  the  bargain. 
The  farm  from  which  the  refractory 
dreamer  about  right  and  wrong  has  been 
ejected,  lies  near  the  purse— the  landlord's 
softer  heart:  It  must  be  let  again — of  his 
rental  already  screwed  up  to  a  state  of  fiital 
tension  to  supply  his  waste,  he  cannot 
bate  a  jot.  Now  comes  the  victim's  time. 
Who  dball  dare  to  possess  the  hearth  where 
his  fire  has  been  quenched?  The  man 
who  does,  must  take  his  fate.  Outraged — 
beggaredby  an  oppressive  system,  the  outcast 
cannot  reach  the  neart ;  but  he  thinks  the 
altar  of  Nature  overshadows  him,  while  he 
launches  the  arrow  that  wounds  it  in  the  • 
heel. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  diflBculty  of 
avoiding  the  charge  of  too  deep  a  sympathy, 
while,  even  thus,  we  venture  to  compute 
with  the  outcast  and  homeless  man,  the  ob- 
stacles which  he  may  oppose  to  his  master's 
wantonness  of  will — to  measure  the  efiicacy 
of  the  terror  he  inspires.  But  this  con- 
sciousness shall  never  induce  us  to  betray 
our  duty — ^to  compromise  the  character  of 
our  own  people — ^to  stand  silent  when  they 
are  impeached — ^to  abstain  from  speaking 
fearful  truths  to  men,  who  haughtily  pro- 
claim, that  they  will  not  be  influenced  by 
anybody  appealing  to  their  fears,  and 
cautiomng  the  abuMrs  of  power,  howtlwj 
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thraoffii  tli6  toMt^pnni  rciffns.  it  is 
«iKm^  to  najf  that  all  the  endenoe  ihows, 
that  the  important  towns  of  the  oountrj 
were  always  summoned  to  appear  in  parli»- 
ment  by  two  citisens  or  burgesses  at  the 
least. 

HaTinflr  thus  demonstrated  the  antiquity 
and  foundation  of  these  |preat  pririleges  of 
ear  towns  to  representation,  we  eome  next 
te  trace,  as  briefl  t  and  rapidly  as  the  snb- 
jeet  will  allow,  the  true  origin  and  extent 
ti  the  indiridual  rights  as  enjoyed  injeach. 

The  main  object  of  the  feudal  system 
was  to  hare  a  military  force  always  in 
readiness,  but  the  king's  tenants  in  ancient 
dsmems  were  exempted  from  military  ser« 
?ice»  and  such  senrices  only  were  exacted 
from  them,  as  did  not  call  them  far  from 
home.  It  was  a  necessary  part  of  this  do- 
mestic system,  that  every  district  held  in 
ancient  demesne  should  have  a  court  within 
itself,  and  that  the  tenants  should  not  be 
impleaded  in,  or  owe  suit  to  any  other.  As 
their  attendance  at  the  court  of  their  own 
manor  wss  the  strongest  mark  of  distinction, 
they  were  called  $ocmen^  t.  e.  suitors  to  the 
court,  and  said  to  hold  in  ioettge.  All  lands 
in  England,  which  appear  by  Domesday- 
Book  to  haTe  beloi^ed  to  the  king,  in  the 
lime  of  Edward  (the  Confessor,)  or  William 
(the  Conqueror,)  are  presumed  to  have 
been  of  tbv  description,  (ancient  demesne,) 
though  they  afterwards  came  into  the  hands 
of  subjects. 

Subsequently  to  the  Norman  conquest,  it 
became  usual  to  create  a  town  a  *'  free 
borough,"  {libtr  6ttt^«s,)  and  thereby 
exemptions  were  gained  at  once  by  all 
those  who  held  within  it. 

The  king,  generally,  and  in  some  cases 
another  lord,  spiritual  or  temporal,  was  hrd 
of  the  borough,  and  the  free  tenure  of 
ioeage^  when  existing  in  such  an  ancient 
borough,  was  called  burgee  tenure.  Every 
tenant  in  socage  owed  to  his  lord  suit  {eoc) 
or  attendance  on  his  lord's  court;  and 
also  services,  such  as  fealty  at  the  least,  rent, 
and  the  like ;  and,  accordingly,  there  have 
been  found  in  most  ancient  boroughs  traces 
of  a  court  of  some  description,  through 
which  the  lord,  in  feudal  times,  adminis- 
tered justice  to  his  vassals,  and  to  which 
all  his  burgage  tenants  were  bound  originally 
to  attend  as  suitors.  So,  privileges  were 
held  out  to  induce  persons  to  set  them- 
selves apart  for  the  pursuit  of  trade,  and 
phices  of  security  for  the  purpose  were 
taken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county 
sherifis.  In  all  these  cases,  the  district  was 
denominated  afriifg'ithehoases  erocted^wr- 


jnai^M,  and  the  odidntantslwiycasets^  ue.  hel- 
den  of  burgages.  The  more  comiderable 
being  the  sees  of  bishops,  were  called  ciHet, 
and  the  holders,  eitizene  ;  and  those  whicb 
were  wkoUy  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  sherift  ofthe  adjacent  counties,  becaxae 
counties  of  themselves. 

The  tenants  in  the  free  borooglis,  sa  wefl 
as  the  tenants  in  ancient  demesne,  wer» 
privileged  from  being  taxed  or  taliiaged  in 
parliament,  and  from  contributing  towards 
the  wages  of  the  county  members.  Tber 
were  considered,  originally,  to  bare  been 
subject  to  talKage  at  the  pleasure  of  the  kin^. 
Sometimes  the  king  granted  sway  towm 
with  a  reservation  of  the  talliage.  But  it  is 
clear  that  it  was  the  ancient  custom,  that 
the  burgesses  of  all  the  boroughs  of  the 
realm  ought  to  come  to  the  king's  parlia- 
ment, by  two  of  their  fellow  burgesses, 
when  it  happened  that  pariiaments  were 
summoned.  In  the  earher  records  it  is 
only  said  *'to  perform  their  services  of 
every  kind  to  the  king,  for  doing  all  man- 
ner of  services  to  the  king,"  and  therefore, 
it  is  argued,  not  to  take  a  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. However,  this  seems  question- 
able, for  they  elsewhere  claimed  the  cus- 
tomary riffht  to  send  their  burgessesybr  the 
commonalty  of  the  borough,  and  also  in 
every  taxation;  the  evidence  here  reachinf 
to  the  reigns  of  Athelstan  and  Edward  the 
Confessor;  and  indeed,  the  very  phrase, 
"  to  serve  in  parliament,"  handed  down  to 
the  present  day,  seems  derived  from  the 
general  custom  under  which  burgesses  were 
sent  to  serve  from  time  immemorial. 

When  these  rights  grew  out  of  the  "an- 
cient demesnes**  of  the  crown,  there  can- 
not be  any  doubt,  that  the  tenants  of  the 
demesnes  or  the  burgesses,  alone,  acquired 
and  enjoyed  the  rights,  and  that  freehM 
tenure^  alone,  as  neaHy  as  possible  analo- 
gous to  the  freehold  tenure  which  of  old 
qualified  the  electors  for  counties  at  large, 
conferred  the  franchise.  The  representa- 
tives for  counties  were  always  elected  in 
the  county  court,  where  all  freeholders 
were  obliged  to  attend  ;  and  the  practice  in 
many  places  continued  to  the  last,  that 
burgess  tenants  made  their  elections,  when 
assembled  in  their  borough  court. 

Ancient  local  usage  in  each  place  was 
allowed  to  modify  the  right,  and  in  process 
of  time,  by  variety  of  usage  and  determi- 
nations, it  came  to  this,  that  almost  every 
city  and  borough  had  a  right  of  voting,  in 
some  respect  peculiar  to  itself. 

About  30  boroughs  were  considered  to 
hold  the  franchise  h'j'stnct  burgage  tenure. 
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The  pecofiarity  of  tbis  was,  that  the  right 
of  votii^  was  considered  as  annexed  to  par- 
ticalar  pieces  of  land,  comprising  the  ancient 
burgage  houses  or  their  foundations.  In 
general,  these  were  considered  indivisible, 
or  not  capable  of  qualifying  more  than  one 
person  ;  although  in  some,  half-burgages, 
and  even  quarter-buzgages,  were  allowed, 
provided  it  did  not  appear  that  the  parts  of 
burgages  had  been  split  within  time  of 
memory.  Usually,  all  tenants  of  freehold 
estates  in  the  burgages  voted ;  in  some, 
only  freeholders  of  inheritance ;  in  a  few, 
leaseholders  for  years  determinable  on  lives, 
and  in  one  even  leaseholders  for  years,  and 
in  another  common  copyholders,  as  well  as 
the  freeholders. 

In  burgage  tenure  no  value  of  the  tene- 
ment was  required,  save  only  that  the  pay- 
ment of  some  ancient  annual  rent,  as  of  8<ii, 
4fl?.,  or  2<l.,  was  considered  requisite  proof 
of  ancient  title  to  the  burgage.  Sometimes 
a  certain  residence  was  required  ;  some 
must  even  have  been  presented  by  a  jury 
or  selected  by  the  homage);  with  otbeV 
distinctions,  the  most  remarkable  amongst 
which  was  the  liability  to  *<  scot  and  lot." 
In  Ireland,  the  evidence  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  burgages  has  not  anywhere 
been  main  tained,  and  indeed  the  franchise 
almost  from  the  first  seems  to  have  been  of 
a  larger  nature,  and  always,  until  modem 
innovations,  of  a  local  character. 

Henry  II.,  upon  his  conquest  of  Ireland, 
granted  to  his  men  of  Bristol,  his  city  of 
Dublin  <<  to  inhabit,"  and  that  they  should 
hold  it  of  him  and  his  heirs,  with  all  Kber- 
ties  and  free  customs  which  the  men  of 
Bristol  had  at  Bristol,  and  throughout  all 
his  land*  John,  when  Earl  of  Moreton, 
and  as  lord  of  Ireland,  in  the  3  Richard  I., 
(still  beyond,  what  is  termed,  **  the  time  of 
memory,")  granted  to  his  citisens  of  Dublin 
''remaining  as  well  without  the  walls  as 
within,"  within  certain  boundaries,  (amongst 
other  things,)  that  they  should  have  all 
their  reasonable  guilds,  as  the  burgesses  of 
Bristol  had,  or  were  accustomed  to  have, 
and  all  tenures  within  the  walls,  and  with- 
out, to  the  boundaries,  to  dispose  of  at 
their  pleasure,  by  the  common  assent  of 
the  city,  in  messuages  and  in  indosures, 
in  buildings  upon  the  water  and  elsewhere 
wherever  they  should  be  in  the  town,  to  be 
holden  m  Jree  hwrgage^  that  is,  by  the 
service  of  '*  Isndgable,"  which  they  pay 
within  the  walls,  with  liberty  of  building 
on  the  shore,  and  to  hold  all  lands  and 
waste  places  therein  to  be  built  on  at  their 
pleasure ;  saving  the  tenures  and  lands  of  all 


who  had  held  without  the  walk,  as  ftr  as  the 
bounds,  by  his  charter  before  the  grant  to 
the  citizens.  In  1224,  9  Henry  III.,  it 
was  ^eed  between  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  the  citizens,  that  the  men  of 
the  archbishop,  or  his  clerks  ''  remaining" 
on  their  lands,  '^  who  were,  or  wished  to  be 
participants  of  the  liberties  of  the  city 
should  be  talliaged  for  all  manner  of  de- 
fence of  the  liberties  of  the  city,  and  for 
strengthening  it,  with  the  dtizens  them- 
selves, and  fldso  when  a  talliage  or  aid  was 
made  on  the  special  command  of  the  king ; 
and  this  by  the  view,  and,  if  need  were,  by 
the  distress,  of  the  archbishop's  baili£El  So 
in  Limerick,  Waterford,  Drogheda,  Kil- 
kenny, Wexford,  Ross,  Dundalk,  and  other 
andent  places,  the  charters  granted,  that 
the  lancb  should  be  held  in  free  burgage^ 
that  the  burgesses  might  make  "  freehol- 
ders" of  their  tenants  **  so  that  they  ^ould 
have  common  freedom  with  the  bargesses," 
and  that  they  should  have  all  liberties  and 
free  customs  to  the  same  appertaining.  A 
royal  mandate  of  the  like  ancient  date  (1222) 
directed,  that  the  freedom  within  those 
places  should  not  be  allowed  to  persons  not 
having  taken  messni^es  there,  unless  they 
were  resident  {couchani  and  levant)  m  the 
town,  and  at  scot  and  lot  commonly  with 
the  burgesses  there  residing. 

Besides  those  boroughs  in  England,  in 
which  evidence  of  the  original  burgages, 
in  their  identity,  was  preserved,  there  were 
others  in  which  the  freeholders,  generally, 
without  reference  to  the  identity  of  the 
tenements,  retained  the  franchise.  In  these 
also,  the  value  of  the  freehold  was  imma- 
terial, except  in  the  towns,  being  counties 
in  themselves — Bristol,  Haverford  West, 
Lichfield,  Norwich,  Nottingham — ^where  it 
was  established,  that  the  freehold  should  be 
of  the  value  of  40«.,  by  the  year. 

The  Reform  Act,  by  distinct  enactments, 
reserved  the  ancient  rights  of  voting  to  the 
persons  who  had  the  right  at  the  passing  of 
the  act  (1832). 

But  in  England  it  was  also  reserved  to 
all  freeholders  and  burgage  tenants  for 
ever,  in  those  dties  and  towns,  being  comi- 
ties in  themselves,  where  freeh€>lders  and 
burgage  tenants  voted,  that  is,  to  the  free- 
holders of  40«.  a  year,  and  the  burgage 
tenants  without  any  regard  to  the  value  of 
their  holdings. 

Thus  was  England  dealt  with. 

In  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  the  union 
(1800),  upon  the  extinction  of  83  out  of 
116  boroufi^hs  which  previously  returned 
naembezvy  there  remained^  of  boroughs  pos- 
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Jkf  property  franchises,  only  the  eight 
counties  of  cities  and  towns,  Dublin,  Cork, 
Limerick,  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Galway, 
Drogheda,  and  Carrickfergus,  and  two 
other  boroughs,  Dungarran,  and  Mallow,  in 
which  freeholders  of40f«  and  upwards  voted. 

The  40«.  franchise, — preserved  in  the 
English  counties  of  cities  and  towns  where 
it  had  prevailed, — was  MJptinguuhed  in  the 
eight  Irish  counties  of  cities  and  towns, 
from  the  passing  of  the  act ;  and  the  ex* 
tinction  was  soon  extended  in  Ireland  by 
judicial  cmutruction  ;  for  although  it  was  as 
clear  as  the  light,  from  two  clauses  in  the 
Irish  act,  perfectly  analogous  to  two  similar 
clauses  in  the  English  act  relative  to  the 
freehold  boroughs  there,  that  the  right  was 
acquirable  in  certain  cases  up  to  the  very  day 
of  the  passing  of  the  act,  yet  it  was  contrived, 
early  n  1833,  in  theuttual  course,  thai  a 
raie  $ho%Ud  be  reserved  by  a  learned  baron 
for  the  twelve judgefy  who,  in  the  same  per- 
nicious and  unconstitutional  course,  without 
hearing  argument  and  without  assigning  their 
reasoiia,  resolved  to  exclude  every  voter  who 
had  not  actually  regint^fred  hie  vote  pre- 
viously to  the  patting  of  the  act ;  not  re- 
gardinff  that  it  might  have  been  wholly  tm- 
poasMe  to  have  done  so  in  the  time. 

Thus  was  Ireland  dealt  with. 

The  pereoruU  franchises  in  boroughs 
have  all  arisen  immediately  from  corporate 
rights.  We  have  already  intimated,  that, 
anciently,  corporate  rights  themselves  were 
connected  with  property,  nor  is  the  notion, 
even,  that  freehold  tenure  was  required 
wholly  unsustainable.  There  have  existed, 
to  the  last,  boroughs  in  which  possession  of 
a  freehold  within  the  borough  gave  the 
right  to  corporate  freedom  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  case  was  the 
same  in  all  those  prescriptive  corporate 
boroughs,  at  least,  wnerein  burgage  tenure 
or  the  freehold  franchise  prevailed  ;  and 
learned  men  have  asserted,  that,  in  all 
boroughs  by  prescription,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  right  of  voting  was  origi- 
nally annexed  to  tenure,  although  in  the 
course  of  ages  it  has  in  some  of  them  been 
clumged  into  a  personal  privilege.  But 
yet  there  are  cases  of  prescriptive  boroughs 
destitute  of  any  evidence  of  the  fact,  and 
this,  coupled  with  matters  which  we  shall 
presently  state,  lead  us  to  infer,  that  often, 
the  franchise  was  originally  in  the  house-' 
holders. 

The  Saxon  word  "  gild,"  originally 
meant  a  payment  merely  ;  but  in  process 
of  timei  it  came  to  mean  any  tax  or  rent, 
either  made  to  the  king  or  other  lord  of 


the    soil,    or,    when    men   began   to  as- 
aociate  in  clubs  or  fratemiliefl,   any  par- 
ment  to  the  common  stock  ;  and   theoo 
the     ttisociatiou     or    brotherhood    itself. 
The  place    where    they    met     and     kepi 
the  common  chest  was  called  the  **gildhalL* 
At  first,  probably,  these  were  only  voluntary 
associations  for  mutual  protection  and  se- 
curity,  and   seem  to  have  obtained  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe.     Traders,  espe- 
cially,  were  induced  to  enter  into  them, 
and  they  prevailed  in  England  prior  to  the 
Norman  conquest.      The  "  gildhall  of  the 
burgesses"    of    Dover    is    mentioned    in 
Domesday  Book.     King  John,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  (1200,)  granted  to  tie 
burgesses  of  Dunwich,  the  hanse  and  tht 
gild  mercatory^  as  they  were  accustomed 
to  have  them  ;  he  aftervarda  granted  the 
gild  mercatory  to  the  burgessea  of  sevenl 
other  boroughs  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  and  ever  after,  it  seems  to  have  been 
generally  inserted  in  the  royal  charters  of 
boroughs.     Exemption  from  toll  and  other 
privileges,  then  in  high  estimation,  under 
the  Saxon  names  of  soe  and  eaCf  tol  and 
thearriy  and  infaitgthtf  and  utfangthef  &c 
were  granted ;  and  the  borough  was  made 
liber  burgus  and  given  agilda  mercatoria. 
The  borough  was  granted  or  confirmed  to 
the  burgesses  to  hold  in  fee-farm  for  everi 
and    one    general    rent    was   usually  im- 
posed ;  the   burdensome    services   to  the 
crown  were  then  no  longer  annexed  to  the 
tenure  of  each  burgage  estate,    or  other 
land  within  the  borough  ;  and  thence  the 
contribution  to  the  common  stock,  rather 
than    the  tenure  of  a  freehold    teoemeot 
or  burgage,  became  the  test ;  and  the  pri- 
vilege became  more  and  more  recognised  a* 
personal,   vested  in  the  members  of  each 
fraternity.  Amongst  other  things,  the  cities 
and  boroughs  had  to  bear  the  wages  to 
their  representatives  in  pariiament,  and  this 
was  looked  on  as  so  great  a  burden,  that 
the  smaller  districts,  though  summoned  to 
send  members,  often  declined  obedience. 
Such  persons  only  had  a  voice  in  elections 
as  were  able  to  contribute  to  and  maintain 
the  charge  of  their  burgesses.     Afterwards, 
charters,  in  the  modern  form,  were  granted 
to  particular  person jt,  and  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants  of  a  particular  district  in  general} 
creating  them  a  body  politic,  giving  them 
perpetual  succession,  and  vestin^f  in  them 
various  privileges  and  powers.       The  char* 
ter  of  Weolock,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  iVn 
(1478,)  is  said  to  be^be  earliest  insUnceof 
the  right  of  voting  expressly  granted  by 
charter. 
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Aceordii^  to  the  general  analogy,  every 
borough  had  its  court,  and  in  their  court 
the  buigessea  assembled  to  make  their 
elections.  The  name  of  the  borough  court 
was,  as  in  London,  the  hustings*  (house- 
thiag,  or  house*judginent)  still,  universally, 
the  common  name  of  the  place  of  eleetion. 

It  was  generally  required  that  each 
househoUer  should  ^'  pay  his  scot  and  bear 
his  lot"  in  t|ie  borough,  and  that  he  should 
pay  a  oertain  fine  to  the  borough,  upon  the 
£rat  recognition  of  his  right. 

The  statute  of  London,  13  Edward  L, 
(1285,)  (we  shall  take  that  city  as  illus- 
tcating  the  omginal  household  franchise) 
,  throws  a  light  upon  the  ancient  usage.  We 
there  find  mention  of  the  warden  or  mayor 
for  the  time  being,  and  of  every  alderman 
in  bis  wardmote,  who  was  charged  to  make 
diligent  inquiry  concerning  malefactors, 
resortiag  to  and  abiding  in  his  ward  ;  **  and 
whereas  divers  persons  did  resort  to  the 
city,  some  from  parts  beyond  the  sea,  and 
others  of  this  land,  and  there  sought  shelter 
and  refuge  by  reason  of  banishment  out  of 
their  own  country,  or  who,  for  great  offence 
or  other  jmisdeeds,  fted  from  their  own  eovn- 
try  ;  and  of  these  some  became Jbrokers,  hos- 
teler8,and  innkeepers  within  the  city,  for  de- 
nixenaand  strangers,  as  freely  as  though  they 
were  go^and  lawful  men  of  thejranehise 
of  the  4xityf  and  some  nothing  did,  but 
run  up  and  down  through  the  streets,  more 
by  night  th^iO  by  day*  and  were  well  attired 
in  clothing  and  array,  and  had  themselves 
.fedof  ddicioMs  viands  and  costly,  neither 
^  did  th^j  use  aoy  craft  or  merchandize, 
Dor  i^  they  Januis  or  tenements  whereof 
to  live,,  nor  any  friend  to  find  them  ;  and 
through,  such  persons  many  perils  did  often 
happen  in  the  city,  and  many  evils ;  and  some 
of  them  were  found  openly  offending,  as  In 
robberies^  breal^^g  of  houses  by  night,  mur- 
ders and  other  evil  deeds  ;  it  was  provided, 
that  no  man  of  foreign  lands,  or  other  persons 
whatevei^  should  be  recant  innkeeper  or 
hosteler  in  the  city,  unless  he  were  a  free 
man  {franc  home\  of  ihe  city ^  admitted  and 
fitfarmy  before  the  warden  or  mayor  and 
the  aldermen,  as  a  good  man  and  true  ;  so, 
all  that  were  innkeepers,  hostelers^  and 
brokers  |n  the  city,  contrary  to  the  form 
aforesaid,  from  one. month  after  that  time, 
were  ordered  to  forego  and  withdraw  them- 
selves, that  they  should  do  so  no  more  ; 
and  if  any  were  found  ol&nding  herein,  or 
any  other  of  whom  there  was  evil  suspicion 
for  his  ill  behaviour,  as  for  bad  company,  or 
by  good  evidence  of  the  neighbourhood,  he 
should  forthwith  be  arrested  by  the  warden 
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•or  mayor,  or  the  sheriff,  or  by  the  aMer- 
•man  in  whose  ward  he  should  be  fotmd,  and 
fined  according  as  he  should  be  found  to 
have  transgressed ;  and  itmkeepers,  and 
hostelers,  and  brokers  should  be  forever 
not  rectwabU  to  tkefranekisey"  &c. 

The  franchise  of  London,  both  for  par- 
liamentary and  corporate  elections,  (and  it 
seems,  that  in  all  prescriptive  corp6rations 
the  parliamentary  and  corporate  franchises 
were  originally  the  same,  was  declared  and 
established  by  the  11  George  L,  in  1724, 
about  which  time  there  arose  great  contro- 
veraies  and  dissensions  at  the  elections ;  for 
persons,  having  no  right  of  voting,  unlaw- 
fully intruded  Uiemselves  into  the  assem- 
blies of  the  citixens,  and  great  numbers  of 
wealthy  persons,  not  free  ffthe  city^  refused 
or  declined  to  become  freemen  %  and  for 
settling  the  right  of  election  and  putting  a 
stop  to  such  controversies  and  dissensions, 
^.,  it  was  prescribed,  that  every  person  be- 
fore polling  slK>uld  swear  or  affirm  at  any 
general  election  fur  a  citizen  to  serve  in 
parliament,  or  of  an  officer  usually  chosen 
by  the  liverymen  of  the  city, — that  he  is 
a  freeman  of  London,  and  liveryman  of 
.euch  a  particular  company,  and  in  case 
of  any  election  of  any  alderman  or  com- 
mon councilman,  that  he  is  a  freeman  of 
London  and  a  householder  in  the  particular 
ward ;  and  the  right  of  election  of  alder- 
men and. common  councilmen  for  the  re- 
spective wards  was  vested  in  the  freemen  of 
the  city,  beinff^  hou$€hoideri  paying  Bcot, 
ami  bearing  lot^  when  refnired^  in  Vieh' 
re^eeikfe  wards;  but  the  right  was  te- 
stncted  tohouaeholdera  of  10/.  yearly  value 
being  soleoccupiers ;  and  to  partners  carrying 
on  a  joini  trade  in  a  house  being  of  the  true 
and  net  yearly  value  of  as  many  sums  of 
1(M>  as  there  are  partners;  and  to  others, 
not  partners,  where  two  persons  and  no 
more  severally  inhabit  in  the  same  house 
each  paying  10/.  a  year  for  his  part;  and 
the  rates  to  which  they  ought  to  contribute 
and  pay  their  scot  were  declared  to  be  **  a 
rate  to  the  church,  to  the  poor,  to  the  sca- 
venger, to  the  orphans,  and  to  the  mtes  in 
lieu  of  or  for  the  watch  and  ward,  and  to 
such  other  annual  rates  as  the  citizens  of 
London,  inhabiting  therein,  shall  hereafter 
be  liable  unto,  other  than  and  except  annual 
aids  granted  or  to  be  granted  by  parlia- 
ment ;"  and  no  persons  should  vote  at  an 
election  for  parliament  or  of  any  officer  to 
be  chosen  by  the  liverymen  of  the  city, 
who  have  not  been  on  the  livery  for  twelve 
months,  and  >  paid  their  livery  fines,  &c.,  or 
who  have  been  discharged  within  two  years 
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from  paying  the  ratM  and  taxes  to  which 
the  citizens  of  London,  inhabiting  therein, 
are  liable. 

The  English  Reform  Act  establishes  these 
franchises  exactly,  providing  for  the  making 
of  lists  of  ^'such  of  the  freemen  of  the 
city  of  London  as  are  liverymen  of  the 
several  companies"  entitled  to  vote  in  the 
election  of  members  for  the  city,  and  for 
taking  the  poll  of  those  voters  at  the 
Guildhall  of  London. 

In  the  charter  of  John  to  Bristol,  1188, 
(we  shall  take  that  city  as  illustrating  the 
other  class  of  prescriptive  corporate  bo- 
roughs) it  was  specially  granted  that  the 
burgesses  should  have  their  free  guilds,  and 
hold  all  their  tenures  within  the  walls  in 
free  burgaee  or  land-gable  (ground-rent) 
service,  and  should  have  all  the  lands  and 
vacant  places  within  their  boundaries  to 
build  on  at  their  pleasure.  The  value  of 
this  grant  seems  to  have  lain  in  freeing 
them  from  restriction  to  the  identity  of  the 
ancient  foundations  of  their  burgages,  and 
admitting  the  freehold  tenure  generally* 

'Bristol  was  nut  made  a  county  by  itself 
until  the  47  Edward  II L,  (1373)  whose 
charter  of  that  year  provided,  that  two 
burgesses  only  should  continue  to  be  sent 
to  parliament,  who  ivere  to  be  summoned 
both  as  kuights  of  the  shire  and  as  bur- 
gesses of  the  borough  ;  and  hence,  possi- 
bly, in  this  instance  it  may  have  come,  that 
both  the  burgesses  (treemen)  admitted 
into  the  freedom  of  the  corporation  and 
the  freeholders  of  the  county,  though  not 
admitted,  have  had  a  right  to  vote  for 
members  of  parliament  for  the  city  and 
county. 

Tho  period  at  which  inhabitancy  or  the 
holding  of  a  house  came  to  be  dispensed  with 
as  the  qualification  for  being  recognised  and 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  incorporation 
cannot  now  be  traced  ;  especially  in 
those  boroughs,  as  in  Bristol,  where  the 
custom  did  not  require  or  ceased  to  require 
the  paying  scot  and  bearing  lot.  But,  in 
almost  all,  residence  within  the  borough,  in 
some  shape,  seems  have  been  regarded. 

Most  incorporations  seem,  in  process  of 
time,  to  have  assumed  the  power  of  ad- 
mitting at  their  pleasure;  and  in  this 
manner,  in  Bristol,  the  mayor  had  formerly 
the  right  of  nominating  one  freeman  during 
his  mayuralty,  who  wns  called  the  mayor's 
freeman ;  afterwards  it  was  ordained,  that 
the  freedom  bt^  gijl^  should  be  conferred 
on  none  but  the  high  steward,  the  recorder, 
and  mayor's  freeman :  however,  the  freedom 
might  abo  be  gained  hy  purchate^  a  fine 


being  paid  to  the  corporation,  which  was 
made  to  vary  according  to  the  station  of 
the  applicant,  from  12  guineas  to  100 
guineas.  But,  by  a  title  more  ancient  than 
these,  burgesses  acquired  their  freedom  l^ 
rights  which  was  in  three  ways — ^by  ap- 
prenticeship, by  birth,  and  by  marriage. 

The  apprenticeshipf  which  confers  a 
right  to  the  freedom,  must  be  for  seven 
years  to  a  freeman  carrying  en  husineu 
uithin  the  city.  When  a  binding  is  pro- 
posed to  take  place,  the  master  and  ap- 
prentice go  before  the  mayor,  or  one  of  the 
aldermen,  who  signs  an  order  for  enrolaaent 
at  the  Tolsey.  The  indentures  are  there- 
upon executed  and  enrolled.  All  such  Id- 
dentures  are  prepared  at  the  town  clerks 
office,  and  a  small  fee  is  paid  to  the  tom 
clerk  for  preparing  and  enrolling  the  io- 
dentures;  after  having  served  his  time,  the 
apprentice  who  desires  to  be  admitted  to 
his  freedom  usually  brings  a  certificate  of 
service  from  the  master.  If  the  master 
were  to  refuse  to  certify,  other  proof  of  the 
service  would  be  required  and  received.  In 
a  by-law  of  1605,  it  is  mentioned,  as  i 
necessary  condition,  that  the  place  of  ser- 
vice under  the  indentures  must  be  within 
the  limits  of  the  city ;  but  it  is  not  particularlr 
inquired  into,  and  instances  have  occurred 
of  apprentices  being  admitted  to  their  free- 
dom after  serving  on  board  sea-going  vesscU 
trading  from  the  port  of  Bristol ;  but  this 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  exception, 
as  the  service  may  be  taken  to  be  virtually 
within  the  city.  Many  statutes  were  made 
for  the  protection  of  the  apprentices,  parti- 
cularly in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  one 
of  which  forbade  exactions  upon  them,  their 
apprenticeship  or  term  expired,  on  setting 
up  any  shop,  house,  or  cellar,  and  occupjf' 
ing  as  freemen^  without  license  of  the 
master,  wardens,  or  fellowship,  of  their 
occupation^  or  for  or  concerning  their  free- 
dom or  occupatioiu 

The  restrictions  under  which  the  freedom 
is  acquired  by  birth  are,  first,  that  the  partj 
must  be  born  within  the  ciiy,  secondly,  that 
his  birth  must  have  taken  place  ojler  ids 
father  became  free.  All  the  8ons»  born  ud- 
der  these  circumstances^  are  entitled  to 
their  freedom. 

Freedom  by  marriage  is  acquired  by 
marrying  the  daughter  or  widow  of  a  free- 
man. A  freeman's  daughter f  in  order  to 
communicate  the  right  of  freedom  to  her  hus- 
band, must  have  been,  first,  born  within  the 
city;  secondly,  born  after  her  father  became 
free*  A  widow  may  confer  the  freedom 
upon  more  than  one  husband.     This  costois 
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b  first  mentioned  in  a  compilation  of  by- 
laws, which  were  drawn  up  by  the  recorder 
of  the  town,  in  the  18  Edward  III.  and 
which  state,  that  many  good  ordinances  of 
the  town  having  become  obsolete,  and  some 
nearly  forgotten,  those  there  following  wei»e 
agreed  on  in  the  presence  of  most  of  forty- 
eight  principal  and  discreet  men  of  the 
town,  associated  with  the  mayor  in  the 
years  1343,  and  1344. 

The  conditions  under  which  these  rights 
to  freedom  have  existed  in  Bristol,  were 
maintained  generally  in  all  those  corpora- 
tions, both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  in 
which  any  such  ancient  right  of  freedom 
has  prevailed  ;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  servi- 
tude, the  freedom  of  the  master,  and  his 
residence  in  the  borough,  were  required  to 
extend  over  the  whole  period  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship;  and  the  early  enrolment  of 
the  indentures  has  been  indispensable  ;  so, 
in  the  case  of  birth,  none  but  the  $on  of  a 
freeman,  born  after  his  father  became  free, 
and  born  within  the  borough,  has  been  ad- 
missible, this  extending  sometimes  to  all 
the  sons  so  born,  sometimes  only  to  the 
fir^t-born  ;  and  in  the  case  of  marriage, 
none  but  a  daughter^  born  in  like  circum- 
stances, has  had  the  privilege  of  communi- 
cating the  right. 

The  inadequacT  of  these  rights  to  pre- 
serve and  sustain  m  vigour,  a  local  body  fit- 
ted for  the  administration  of  municipal  pur- 
poses, was  thus  concisely  but  pithily  declared 
by  the  Irish  corporation  commissioners  : — 

"  The  rights  from  birth,  marriage,  and 
apprenticeship  have,  even  when  most  libe- 
rally admittea,  failed  to  supply  in  the  body 
of  tne  corporations  a  i^eneral  constituency, 
comprising  or  representing  sufficiently  the 
vorioos  classes  of  tne  inhabitants.  The  two 
former  qualifications  are  necessarily  limit- 
ed to  persons  related  to  or  connected  with 
the  old  members,  and  the  last  (apprentice- 
ship) leaves  to  the  old  members  complete 
control  as  to  the  class  fi^om  which  the  new 
may  be  selected ;  thuM  when  a  particular 
party  has  gained  an  ascendancy,  these 
rights  operate  to  preserve  the  corporate 
privileges  to  that  class  exclusively,'^ 

But  if  the  prescriptive  incorporations, 
which  happened  to  retain  even  these  feeble 
badges  of  independence,  failed  to  accomplish 
the  original  design  of  furnishing  a  fair  local 
Constituency,  how  was  it  with  those  other  bo- 
dies which  either  surrendered  their  ancient 
'  rights  and  took  fresh  charters,  or  were  in- 
corporated altogether  anew  by  the  tyrant- 
monarchs  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  or  their 
immediate  predecessors  ct  suooessors  ? 


**  They  exercised,  without  limit  as  to 
numbers,  the  power  of  admitting  whom  they 
pleased,  by  what  is  generallv  termed  '  spe- 
cial grace/  Possessed  of  these  powers,  the 
governing  bodies  have  too  commonly  used 
them,  without  scruple,  not  as  trusts  to  be 
exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  commmiity, 
but  as  the  means  of  attaining  for  themselves 
an  exclusive  dominion  oter  the  general 
inhabitancy  and  political  influence  in  the 
election  of  members  of  parliament.  The 
course  which  they  seem  to  have  almost  uni- 
versally piursued  for  this  object  has  been  to 
concede^  with  the  utmost  parsimony^  to  ike 
INHABITANTS  the  right  to  become  members 
of  the  corporations  as  freemen!* 

In  the  conduct  of  our  ancient  kings, 
whether  of  the  houses  of  Plantagenet,  of 
Lancaster,  or  of  York — we  do  not  find 
evidence  of  premeditated  interference  in 
municipal  affaurs  for  the  purpose  of  corrupt- 
ing and  destroying  the  local  frame,  the 
purity  and  independence  of  the  corporations, 
on  which  their  usefulness  depended.  Even 
in  the  reign  of  the  first  of  the  Tudors,  the 
statute  to  which  we  adverted  in  a  former 
Number,*  10  Henry  VII.,  was  obtained, 
whereby  the  corporations  were  forbidden  to 
admit  any  "  but  such  persons  as  have  been 
prentice  Of  been  continually  inhabite  in  the 
said  cities  and  towns."  So  another  act  of 
the  same  reign,  granting  the  crown  certain 
import  duties,  provided  that  that  act  should 
not  prejudice  '*  any  freeman  of  the  citie  of 
Dublin,  Waterford,  ne  of  the  towne  of 
Drogheda,  being  free  by  birth^  or  prentis' 
hood,  or  marriage,  and  dwelling  within  the 
said  cities  and  towne.*' 

Ireland  may  afford  the  example  to  show 
the  actual  progress  of  the  succeeding  mo- 
narchs  in  the  work  of  municipal  devastation. 
Of  the  ancient  Irish  corporations  the  pre- 
sent governing  charters  are  derived  from 
Elizabeth  in  5  cases  ;  from  James  I.  in  19; 
from  Charles  I.  in  3  ;  from  Charles  II.  in  4; 
from  James  II.  in  1 ;  from  William  III.  in 
1 ;  from  Anne  in  1 ;  making  34  instances, 
nearly  all  of  them  cases  of  arbitrary  and  un- 
principled interference  with  local  rights,  iot 
the  purposes  of  royal  aggrandisement.  In  fact, 
scarcely  a  town  escaped  the  swamping  ruin. 

Our  books  inform  us,  that — 

"  The  ancient  constitution  of  the  Irish 
cities  and  towns  remained  imtil  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.,  who  despatched  military 
governors,  or  presidents,  through  the  pro- 
vinces, for  the  purpose  of  enforcing,  parti- 
cularly in  corporate  towns,  the  statutes 
passea,  but  not  strictly  enforced  against 
*  No.  III.  Art*  Corporation  Refofrin,p.  146. 
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The  ▼amdoiiffroin  tkase  nqiiisitaf»  in- 
trodueed  iato  the  boreagh  qiialificattoo  for 
Sootland,  all  co  to  the  eniargtment  of  the 
linuiGlitM.  Thnty  whibt/otwf  occupiert  are 
expressly  provided  for-«whilst  antf  hmUding 
fareiahes  a  foundatioa  lor  a  franchise— 
whilst  difftrrent  premiiei  may  be  occupied 
by  the  voter  in  niceession,  see  what  addi* 
tional  means  there  are  for  attaining  the 
right : — 

1st,  the  owner  of  a  1(W.  tenement  need 
not  occupy  it, 

2ndly,  the  tenement,  if  the  owner  oc- 
cupy it,  need  not  be  of  the  value,  but  may 
be  of  any  '*  Use  yearly  value  than  KHJ* 

3rdly,  the  husbands  of  owners,  if  hold* 
ing  even  after  their  wives'  deaths,  by  the 
trourtesy  of  Scotland,  are  expressly  entitled. 

4thly,  all  provision  aa  to  being  rated  to 
the  reUef  of  the  poor  is  wholly  dispeneed 
with. 

5thly,  all  payment  of  rates  is  dispensed 
with,  and  nothing  more  is  re(juired  than, 
that  the  claimant  shall  have  paid  on  or  be- 
fore the  20th  of  July,  all  *<  assessed  Uxes^ 
which  shall  have  become  payable  by  him 
previously  to  the  6th  of  April,  next  pre- 
ceding. 

Thus,  the  reform  contemplated  in  1832, 
which  was  finally  agreed  upon  and  passed 
into  a  law  for  England,  on  the  7th  of  June, 
was  rendered  still  more  large,  liberal,  and 
complete  for  Scotland,  in  five  important 
particulars,  in  the  interval  which  elapsed 
np  to  the  17th  of  July,  when  it  was  made 
the  law  of  that  country.  We  have  now  to 
see  how  the  further  interval,  up  to  the  7th 
of  August,  was  employed  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  measure  as  it  was  then  framed 
for  Ireland. 

For  Ireland,  then,  the  following  altera- 
tions are  made : 

1st,  all  provision  for  the  qualification  of 
joint  occupiers  is  omitted. 

2ndly,  no  buildings  save  only  one  which 
can  be  brought  within  one  of  these  terms, 
"house,  warehouse,  counting-house  or  shop,'' 
is  allowed  to  furnish  the  foundation  for  a 
qualification. 

3rdly,  the  successive  occupation  of  dif» 
ferent  premises,  within  the  borough,  for 
any  length  of  time  is  not  to  qualify ;  the 
premises  occupied  must  have  been  thesame, 
and  the  full  term  of  twelve  months  occupa- 
tion of  the  premises  was  made  requisite, 
in  this  way ;  first,  the  claimant  is  not 
admitted  to  register,  unless  he  shall  have 
occupied  for  six  calendar  months  next  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  his  registry ;  secondly, 
when  regiateredy  he  ia  only  entitled  to  vote 


at  an  Section  to  be  held  by  ynrtam  of  a  wiii 

teated  six  calendar  months  at  least  after 
such  registry* 

4thly,  it  happened,  that  in  Iralaad  there 
were  neither  direct  state  taxes  (**  aaaessed 
taxes")  on  houses,  &c.  paymentof  which  was 
required  in  England,  nor  waa  there*  then, 
as  in  England  and  in  Scotland  a  poor  rate, 

Kyment  of  which  was  reaoired  in  Eng- 
id,  though  dispensed  with  io  Scotland ; 
but  a  substitute  was  readily  found  bj  enact- 
ing, that  the  occupier  shall  have  paid  or 
discharged  all  such  "grand  jury  and  fnunid- 
pal  cesses,  rates,  and^taxes  as  shall  have  be- 
come legally  due  and  payable  by  btm  in 
respect  of  the  premises,  except  one  half 
yearns  amount  thereof;"  and  he  was  made 
compellable  to  show  that  this  was  the  case 
at  two  different  periods-^rf/,  at  the  time 
of  registering  his  vote,  and  seetmdfyy  at  the 
time  of  polling. 

Such  was  the  course  resorted  to  by 
British  legislators ;  in  five  weeks  they 
discovered  and  matured  for  Scotland 
Jive  distinct  and  substantial  relaxations  ci 
the  rule  of  the  franchise  aa  it  stood  for 
England  ;  and  in  three  weeks  more,  they 
not  only  abandoned  all  those,  but  actually 
discovered  and  superadded ^our  new  means 
of  cramping  and  restricting  the  franchise  of 
Ireland. 

Nor  has  the  evil  stopped  here  in  the 
new  borough  franchises,  any  more  than  in 
the  county  franchises ;  for,  here  also, 
sources,  no  less  copious,  of  doubt  and  mal- 
interpretation  of  the  Act,  have  been  found. 
In  Britain,  it  is  of  little  consequence  what, 
exactly,  the  lawyers  may  hold  the  words, 
"  shop,"  or  "  warehouse,"  or  "  counting- 
house"  to  mean  ;  any  other  building  wiU 
qualify,  and  that  which  may  be  thrown  out 
by  a  nicety  of  definition  under  the  former 
heads,  will  be  sure  to  be  comprised  under 
the  sweeping  denomination  of  '*  other 
building."  But  in  Ireland  there  is  no  end 
to  the  Aatr-jrp^tVft'n^  used,  when  the  ques^ 
tion  arises — "  What  is  a  house  ?" — ^**  what 
is  a  shop  ?" — "  a  warehouse  ?" — •*  or  a 
counting-house  ?" — ^no  man  can  tell  it* 
Again,  what  nicety  to  determine,  what  is, 
and  what  is  not  a  '*  municipal"  tax  !  The 
question  as  to  the  right  of  "  joint  occupiers*' 
was  one  of  the  earliest  moots ;  and  some 
were  sanguine  enough  to  suppose,  that  as, 
at  the  common  law,  all  the  joint  holders 
of  a  freehold  estate  enjoyed  the  freehold 
franchise,  so  it  would  follow,  of  necessity, 
that  all  the  sane  and  adult  male  joint  occu- 
piers of  a  10/.  house  would  be  enfranchised, 
when  the  law  ran^  that  every  male  person 
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of  fan  age,  aiMl  not  cubjeet  to  any  legal 
incapacity,  who  shall  hold  and  occupy 
•*  any  house/'  &c.  (of  the  dear  yearly  Yalue 
of  not  less  than  lOi.)  shall  be  enfranchised. 
But  so  early  as  the  summer  assizes  of  1832, 
a  member  of  the  Irish  bench  benevolently 
reserved  the  question  for  the  opinion  of  '<  the 
twelve  judges^*  of  the  day,  who,  in  their 
private  chamber,  and  without  hearing  argu- 
ment, iinanmottffy  declared  themselves 
against  the  right  ;  three  of  them,  however, 
expressing  an  opinion  not  a  little  extraor- 
dinary— that  if  two  joint  tenants  occupy  a 
house  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  twenty 
poundsy  they  should  be  admitted  to  register; 
which  was,  in  effect,  holding,  that  the 
£nglish  and  Scotch  Acts  on  the  subject 
were  the  law  of  Ireland,  without  being  in- 
troduced into  the  Irish  Act.  But,  ever 
since,  partners  and  occupiers  have  been 
generally  excluded  from  the  right  of  voting 
in  the  Irish  towns,  no  matter  what  may 
have  been  the  value  of  their  holdings. 

The  old  town  franchises  were  of  two  kinds 
both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  viz.  :.^^ro- 
perty  franchises,  and  mere  personal  franchises. 
In  Scotland,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reform 
Act,  there  were  no  direct  rights  of  voting — 
the  members  having  been  elected  by  the 
town  councils.  The  case,  therefore,  re- 
quired the  creation,  de  novo,  of  the  entire 
constituency. 

It  is  the  common  opinion  of  writers  upon 
the  subject  of  borough  franchises,  that  all 
the  ancient  rights  of  voting,  in  England  and 
in  Ireland,  however  remote  their  connexion 
or  analogy  may  appear,  were  originally 
derived yrom  tenure* 

The  oldest  records  of  the  parliament  of 
England,  in  the  grants  and  confirmations  of 
the  great  charter,  usually  speak  of  *'the  com- 
mon council  of  the  kingdom''  as  assenting 
with  the  king ;  and  besides  the  prelates  and 
the  nobles,  "  others  of  our  faithful"  were 
sometimes  enumerated ;  and,  occasionally, 
some  specific  description  of  those  "  others" 
is  discoverable.  Thus,  in  the  red  book  of 
Westminster,  in  the  copy  of  the  charter  of 
Hunimede,  certified  under  the  seals  of  the 
prelates  who  were  parties  to  it,  it  is  stated 
to  have  been  made  to  the  "  earls,  barons, 
sinAfree  men  of  England.*' 

The  articles  demanded  by  the  barons, 
upon  which  Magna  Carta  was  founded, 
and  the  charter  itself  declared,  that  no 
scutage  or  aid  should  be  laid  on  the  king- 
dom, unless  ^  by  the  common  council"  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  so  it  should  be  of 
adds  in  the  city  of  London.  The  articles 
demanded  this  for  other  cities  having  liber* 


ties,  and  the  diarter  eoafirmwl  die  liberties 
of  all  cities,  borouglifl»  towns,  and  porta, 
and  pledged  the  king  to  cause  to  be  8um«> 
moned,  the  **  archbishops,  bi^ops,  abbots, 
earis,  and  the  greater  barons,"  singly,  (by 
letter  ;)  and  also,  generally,  (by  the  shenfis 
and  bailtfiy)  all  those  who  held  of  the 
crown  in  capite,  at  a  certain  day  and  place. 
The  power  of  granting  to  others  the  arbt« 
trary  right  of  taking  aids  from  their  ''  free 
men"  was  abolished. 

The  great  charter  of  1  Henry  III.,  for 
Ireland,  declared,  that  the  city  of  ^Dublin 
should  have  all  its  ancient  hberties  and 
free  customs,  and  that  all  other  cities,  towns» 
and  boroughs,  and  all  ports,  should  have 
their  liberties  aud  free  customs.  The 
English  charter  of  the  saiae  date  had  the 
like  declaration  for  London  and  the  other 
cities,  &C.,  of  England. 

In  subsequent  English  diarters  of  the  9and 
36  Henry  1 11^  there  were  rights  confirmed 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  grants 
of  a  **  fifteenth  part"  of  their  moveables  made 
by  the  *<  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
friars,  earls,  barons,  tcnightey  free  tenants, 
and  otf "  of  the  kingdom.  The  charter  of 
the  49  Henry  III.,  was  made  on  the  com* 
mon  assent,  not  only  of  the  king,  prelates, 
and  nobles,  but  expressly,  ''  of  the  com- 
monalty of  the  kingdom." 

So  early  as  the  6  Henry  II.,  (1159,)  the  , 
sheriffs  of  London  accounted  to  the  crown 
for  1,043^,  '^  of  the  gift  of  the  city  of 
London."  But  there  are  no  entries  of  the- 
levy  of  a  general  aid  on  the  boroughs 
until  the  22  Edward  IL,  (1293.)  The 
*'  earls,  barons,  and  all  others  of  the  realm" 
had  granted  a  subsidy  for  carrying  on  *<  the 
war"  of  the  day,  they  had  given  a  tenth ; 
and  commissions  were  issued  for  the  levy  oiP 
a  sixth  in  the  boroughs,  so  that  the  *'  all 
others"  seem  not  to  have  included  the 
citizens  and  burgesses.  But  by  his  com- 
mission to  the  '^  warden,  sheriffs,  aldermen, 
and  all  the  commonalty  of  his  city  of  Lon- 
don," the  king  recited,  that  they  had 
liberally  granted  to  him  a  sixth,  in  the  form 
in  which  they  had  lately  granted  a  fifteenth, 
of  their  goods  aud  moveables  ;  and  in  the 
commissions  to  other  places  he  stated,  that 
as  his  citizens  and  good  men  of  London 
had  granted  a  sixth,  that  they  might  afford 
an  example  to  his  demesne  towns  to  make 
a  similar  subsidy,  he  assigned  commis- 
sioners to  seek  this  sixth  in  every  demesne 
city,  and  other  towns,  according  to  the  tax^ 
ation  of  the  tenth  then  granted;  and  he  re- 
quired them  to  go,  with  the  sheriffs,  to  these 
placesi  and  require  and  inducei  as.to  T 
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The  ?amlienifrom  tlnn  r«i|iiiikM»  in* 
trodueed  wto  the  borough  quelificatioa  for 
SootUnd,  ill  so  to  the  enlargement  ci  the 
firmnchite.  TniiSy  whilst /omi  oceupiert  ere 
expressly  provided  for-^whilst  any  ImUding 
furnishes  a  foandatioii  fDr  a  franchise-^ 
whilst  different  premises  may  be  occupied 
by  the  voter  in  suceession,  see  what  sddi- 
tional  means  there  are  for  attaining  the 
right : — 

Isty  the  owner  of  a  lOl,  tenement  need 
not  occupy  it. 

2ndly,  the  tenement,  if  the  owner  oc- 
cupy it,  need  not  he  of  ike  value^  bat  may 
be  of  any  **  lees  yearly  value  than  \0L" 

3rdly,  the  husbands  of  owners,  if  hold« 
ing  even  after  their  wives'  deaths,  by  the 
courtesy  of  Scotland,  are  expressly  entitled. 

4thly,  all  provision  as  to  being  rated  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  is  wholly  dispensed 
with, 

5thly,  all  payment  of  rates  is  dispensed 
with,  and  nothing  more  is  required  than, 
that  the  claimant  shall  have  paid  on  or  be- 
fore the  20th  of  July,  all  '*  assessed  uxes'' 
which  shall  have  become  payable  by  him 
previously  to  the  6th  of  April,  next  pre- 


Thus,  the  reform  contemplated  in  1832, 
which  was  finally  agreed  upon  and  passed 
into  a  law  for  England,  on  the  7th  of  June, 
was  rendered  still  more  large,  liberal,  and 
complete  for  Scotland,  in  five  important 
particulars,  in  the  interval  which  elapsed 
up  to  the  17th  of  July,  when  it  was  made 
the  law  of  that  country.  We  have  now  to 
see  how  the  further  interval,  up  to  the  7th 
of  August,  was  employed  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  measure  as  it  was  then  framed 
for  Ireland. 

For  Ireland,  then,  the  following  altera- 
tions are  made : 

1st,  all  provision  for  the  qualification  of 
joint  occupiers  is  omitted. 

2ndly,  no  building,  save  only  one  which 
can  be  brought  within  one  of  these  terms, 
*' house,  warehouse,  counting-house  or  shop,'' 
is  allowed  to  furnish  the  foundation  for  a 
qualification. 

3rdly,  the  successive  occupation  of  dif- 
ferent premises,  within  the  borough,  for 
any  length  of  time  is  not  to  qualify ;  the 
premues  occu[Hed  must  h*ive  been  the  same, 
and  the  full  term  of  twelve  months  occupa- 
tion  of  the  premises  was  made  requisite, 
in  this  way ;  first,  the  claimant  is  not 
admitted  to  register,  unless  he  shall  have 
occupied  for  six  calendar  months  next  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  his  registry;  secondly, 
when  registered)  he  is  only  entitled  to  vote 


at  an  eleetion  to  be  held  by  ▼hrtiM  el  awrii 
teeted  six  calendar  months  ni  least  after 
such  regiatry. 

4thly,  it  happened,  that  in  Irelaad  then 
were  neither  direct  state  taxes  (^  asse»ed 
taxes")  on  houses,  &c.  paymentol  which  was 
required  in  England,  nor  was  there,  then, 
as  in  England  and  in  Scotland  a  poor  rati, 
payment  of  which  was  reqotred  in  Eog- 
tand,  though  dispensed  with  in  Scotknd; 
but  a  snbsUtttte  was  readily  found  by  eosct- 
ing,  that  the  occupier  shall  have  paid  w 
discharged  all  such  *< grand  jury  and  munici- 
pal cesses,  rates,  and^taxes  as  shall  hayebe* 
come  legally  due  and  payable  by  him  in 
respect  of  the  premises,  except  one  half 
year's  amount  thereof;"  and  he  was  made 
compellable  to  show  that  this  was  the  case 
at  two  different  perioda-^/Crt f,  at  the  time 
of  registering  his  vote,  and  secondly,  at  ibe 
time  of  polling. 

Such  was  the  course  resorted  to  by 
British  legislators  ;  in  five  weeks  tfaej 
discovered  and  matured  for  Scotland 
Jive  distinct  and  substantial  relaxations  of 
the  rule  of  the  franchise  as  it  stood  for 
England  ;  and  in  three  weeks  more,  they 
not  only  abandoned  all  those,  but  actually 
discovered  and  superadded ^/iwrnew  means 
of  cramping  and  restricting  the  franchise  of 
Ireland. 

Nor  has  tfie  evil  stopped  here  in  the 
new  borough  franchises,  any  more  than  in 
the  county  franchises ;  for,  here  also» 
sources,  no  less  copious,  of  doubt  and  mai- 
interpretation  of  the  Act,  have  been  found. 
In  Britain,  it  is  of  little  consequence  what, 
exactly,  the  lawyers  may  hold  the  words, 
"  shop,**  or  "  warehouse,"  or  **  counting- 
house"  to  mean  ;  any  other  building  will 
qualify,  and  that  which  may  be  thrown  oat 
by  a  nicety  of  definition  under  the  former 
heads,  will  be  sure  to  be  comprised  under 
the  sweeping  denomination  of  *'  other 
building."  But  in  Ireland  there  is  no  end 
to  the  hairsplitting  used,  when  the  ques- 
tion arises — "  What  is  a  house  ?"— "  what 
is  a  shop  7" — "  a  warehouse  ?" — "  or  a 
counting-house  ?^ — ^no  man  can  tell  it. 
Again,  what  nicety  to  determine,  what  is, 
and  what  is  not  a  <'  municipal"  tax  !  The 
question  as  to  the  right  of  "  joint  occupiers' 
was  one  of  the  earliest  moots ;  and  some 
were  sanguine  enough  to  suppose,  that  as, 
at  the  common  lew,  all  the  jmnt  holders 
of  a  freehold  estate  enjoyed  the  freehold 
franchise,  so  it  would  follow,  of  necessit^i 
that  all  Uie  sane  and  adult  mle  joint  occu- 
piers of  a  lOL  house  would  be  enfraochised, 
when  the  law  nui»  that  every  male  person 
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>f  fhH  ngOf  ami  not  subject  to  any  legal 
incapacity,  who  shall  hold  and  occupy 
'*  any  house/'  &c.  Tof  the  dear  yearly  Taiue 
[)f  not  less  than  lOi.)  shall  be  enfranchised. 
But  so  early  as  the  sammer  assizes  of  1832, 
a  member  of  the  Irish  bench  benevolently 
rese7*vedt\\e  qaestion  for  the  opinion  of  <<  the 
twelve  judges^  of  the  day,  who,  in  their 
private  chamber,  and  without  hearing  argu- 
ment, unanimouaiy  declared  themselves 
against  the  right  ;  three  of  them,  however, 
expressing  an  opinion  not  a  little  extraor- 
dinary— ^tnat  if  two  joint  tenants  occupy  a 
house  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  ^u^e^ify 
pounds^  they  should  be  admitted  to  register; 
which  was,  in  effect,  holding,  that  the 
£nglish  and  Scotch  Acts  on  the  subject 
mrere  the  law  of  Ireland,  without  being  in- 
troduced into  the  Irish  Act.  But,  ever 
since,  partners  and  occupiers  have  been 
generally  excluded  from  the  right  of  voting 
in  the  Irish  towns,  no  matter  what  may 
have  been  the  value  of  their  holdings. 

The  old  town  franchises  were  of  two  kinds 
both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  viz.  :^-^ro- 
per  ty  franchises,  and  mere  personal  franchises. 
In  Scotland,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reform 
Act,  there  were  no  direct  rights  of  voting — 
the  members  having  been  elected  by  the 
town  councils.  The  case,  therefore,  re« 
quired  the  creation,  de  novOf  of  the  entire 
constituency. 

It  is  the  common  opinion  of  writers  upon 
the  subject  of  borough  franchises,  that  all 
the  ancient  rights  of  voting,  in  England  and 
in  Ireland,  however  remote  their  connexion 
or  analogy  may  appear,  were  originally 
derived yrom  tenure. 

The  oldest  records  of  the  parliament  of 
England,  in  the  grants  and  confirmations  of 
the  great  charter,  usually  speak  of 'Hhe  com- 
mon council  of  the  kingdom"  as  assenting 
with  the  king ;  and  besides  the  prelates  and 
the  nobles,  "  others  of  our  faithful''  were 
sometimes  enumerated  ;  and,  occasionally, 
some  specific  description  of  those  **  others" 
is  discoverable.  Thus,  in  the  red  book  of 
Westminster,  in  the  copy  of  the  charter  of 
Runimede,  certified  under  the  seals  of  the 
prelates  who  were  parties  to  it,  it  is  stated 
to  have  been  made  to  the  **  earls,  barons, 
BXidfree  men  of  England." 

the  articles  demanded  by  the  barons, 
upon  which  Magna  Carta  was  founded, 
and  the  charter  itself  declared,  that  no 
scutage  or  aid  should  be  laid  on  the  king- 
doDQ)  unless  "  by  the  common  council"  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  so  it  should  be  of 
aids  in  the  city  of  London.  The  articles 
demanded  this  for  other  cities  having  liber* 


ties,  and  the  charter  coainnsd  the  liberties 
of  all  cities,  boroughs^  towns,  mnd  portB» 
and  pledged  the  king  to  cause  to  be  som^ 
moned,  the  **  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
earls,  and  the  greater  barons,"  singly,  (by 
letter ;)  and  also,  generally,  (by  the  sheri& 
and  bailiffi,)  all  those  who  held  of  the 
crown  in  capite,  at  a  certain  day  and  place. 
The  power  of  granting  to  others  the  arbi«* 
trary  right  of  taking  aids  from  their  '*  free 
men"  was  abolished. 

The  great  charter  of  1  Henry  III.,  for 
Ireland,  declared,  that  the  city  of  ^Dublin 
should  have  all  its  ancient  liberties  and 
free  customs,  and  that  all  other  cities,  to  vns» 
and  boroughs,  and  all  ports,  should  have 
their  liberties  and  free  customs*  The 
English  charter  of  the  same  date  had  the 
like  declaration  for  London  and  the  other 
cities,  &c.,  of  England. 

In  subsequent  English  charters  of  the  9and 
36  Henry  III.,  there  were  rights  confirmed 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  grants 
of  a  *^  fifteenth  part"  of  their  moveables  made 
by  the  '<  archbishops,  bishcos,  abbots, 
friars,  eark,  barons,  knightSf  free  tenante^ 
and  aU**  of  the  kingdom.  The  charter  of 
the  49  Henry  III.,  was  made  on  the  com- 
mon assent,  not  only  of  the  king,  prelates, 
and  nobles,  but  expressly,  '^ofthe  com- 
monalty of  the  kingdom." 

So  early  as  the  6  Henry  11^  (1159,)  the  . 
sheriffs  of  London  accounted  to  the  crown 
for  1,043/.,  "  o/rttf  gift  of  the  city  of 
London."  But  there  are  no  entries  of  the- 
levy  of  a  general  aid  on  the  boroughs 
until  the  22  Edward  IL,  (1293.)  The 
^  earls,  barons,  and  all  others  of  the  realm" 
had  granted  a  subsidy  for  carrying  on  ^  the 
war"  of  the  day,  they  had  given  a  tenth ; 
and  commissions  were  issued  for  the  levy  of 
a  sixth  in  the  boroughs*  so  that  the  *'  aU 
others"  seem  not  to  have  included  the 
citizens  and  burgesses.  But  by  his  con- 
mission  to  the  "  warden,  sheriffs,  aldermen, 
and  all  the  commonalty  of  his  city  of  Lon<* 
don,"  the  king  recited,  that  they  had 
liberally  granted  to  him  a  sixth,  in  the  form 
in  which  they  had  lately  granted  a  fifteenth, 
of  their  goods  and  moveables ;  and  in  the 
commissions  to  other  places  he  stated,  that 
as  his  citizens  and  good  men  of  London 
had  granted  a  sixth,  that  they  might  afford 
an  example  to  his  demesne  towns  to  make 
a  similar  subsidy,  he  assigned  commis- 
sioners to  seek  this  sixth  in  every  demesne 
city,  and  other  towns,  according  to  the  iax^ 
ation  of  the  tenth  then  granted;  and  he  re- 
quired them  to  go,  with  the  sheriffs,  to  these 
placesi  and  require  and  indttce»  M.to  them 


ase 
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doMd  shuttert.  The  noise  made  in  opening 
the  door,  aroused  the  sleeper,  and  made  him 
inquirey  in  no  gentle  tone»  *'  Who  the  h^-41 
is  that  ?" 

Keatinge  advanced,  unclosed  the  shut- 
ters of  one  of  the  windows,  and  then 
stood  hy  the  bed-side  of  his  cousin,  Leonard 
Dalton. 

**  Gracious  heaven !  Charles — how  came 
you  here  ?  oh  God  I"  and  the  young  man 
who  had  raised  himself  in  the  bed,  sunk 
back  and  covered  his  &ce  with  his  hands, 
as  if  the  countenance  of  his  friend,  or  the 
light  of  day,  was  more  than  he  could  bear 
to  see. 

*<  No  matter  now,  how  I  found  you — but 
Leonard,  Leonard,  you  little  know  what 
suffering  you  have  caused  by  your  conduct. 
Since  you  stole  away  from  me,"  continued 
Keatinge,  his  eyes  softening,  as  he  witness- 
ed the  convulsive  heavings  of  the  other, 
^'my  mind  has  not  known  a  tranquil  thought 
— why,  why,  ,did  yoa  act  so  ?" 

*'  Say  nothing  of  it  now,  Charles,  say 
nothing,  for  God's  sake,  say  nothing  now  ! — 
ray  brain,  my  heart,  are  burning.  If  I  have 
made  others  suffer,  oh,  I  have  been  suffer- 
ing myself,  too.  When  you  hear  of  all  my 
madness  you  will  know  how  deeply  I  am 
punished." 

Keatinge  looked  round  the  apartment, 
having  first  unclosed  the  second  shutter, 
and  admitted  full  light.  The  merry  beams 
of  the  sun  shot  into  the  room,  revealing 
every  object,  and  illumining  the  relics  of  a 
scene,  which  created  some  surprise  and 
sadness  in  the  bosom  of  Keatinge.  The 
room  was  sufficiently  large  to  answer  the 
double  purpose  of  a  sitting  and  sleeping 
chamber.  On  a  sofa  bed  lay  Dalton  ;  his 
face,  strikingly  handsome,  bore  traces  of 
recent  dissipation  and  passion.  Throughout 
the  room  were  evidences  of  a  debauch. 
On  a  circular  table  in  the  centre  were  several 
glasses— some  upset,  and  others  containing 
the  sediment  of  whiskey  punch  or  porter. 
Two  or  three  were  but  half  emptied,  show- 
ing that  those  who  had  been  using  them 
"  had  drunk  till  they  could  drink  no  more." 
Scattered  amongst  them,  were  fragments  of 
tobacco  pipes  and  cigars.  A  pack  of  cards, 
some  clean  and  some  soiled  with  punch, 
ashes,  and  candle-snuff,  were  strewn  in 
nearly  equal  portions  on  the  table  and  the 
carpet.  The  carpet  itself — old,  worn,  all 
its  bright  colours  Csded  into  one  dirty 
brown — was  more  suitable  to  the  place 
than  one  of  less  antiquity  would  have 
been.  Three  or  four  fresh  spots  on  it, 
showed  where  porter  had  been  recently 


spilled,  and  near  them  was  a  broken  bottle, 
labelled,  '<  Guinness's  XXX."  Qothes 
thrown  negligently  into  a  comer — a  second 
table  covered  with  books,  gloves,  stocks,  a 
cap,  brushes,  a  few  surgical  instruments,  and 
other  matters — the  wdls,  on  parts  of  which 
were  old  prints  of  some  unknown  subjects, 
and  modem  ones  of  less  decorous  nature — 
a  violin,  with  only  two  strings,  suspended  over 
the  mantel-piece — wooden  pegs  for  clothes, 
without  any  clothes  upon  them — and 
throughout,  dust,  dirt,  confusion,  waste,  and 
negligence,  were  revealed  to  Keatinge. 
Upon  the  mantel-piece  was  one  stocking, 
the  fellow  of  it  bemg  still  on  the  left  foot 
of  Mr.  Leonard  Dalton,  in  attempting  to 
remove  it  from  which,  he  had  tumbled  on 
the  floor  some  honrs  before.  He  had 
sufficient  sense  left  in  his  reeling  brain,  not 
to  make  a  second  attempt.  How  he  con- 
trived to  undress,  with  tnat  exception,  and 
then  stagger  to  bed,  must  puzsle  all  who 
have  not  seen,  how  often  instinct  guides 
those  in  whom  reason  has  been  temporarily 
extinguished.  But  an  enumeration  of  ail 
that  Keatinge  saw  would  occupy,  as  the 
newspapers  say,  <'  more  space  than  we  can 
afford.**  If  the4eader  has  a  young  tavern- 
hunting  acquaintance,  who  resides  alcMie  in 
Dublin — ^has  money  to  spend,  and  no  ab- 
sorbing occupation  to  follow — ^whose  pas- 
sions are  an  overmatch  for  his  prudence, 
and  whose  companions  are  of  the  class  em- 
phatically known  as ''  dangerous^ — ^let  him 
steal  into  his  room  some  fine  day,  and  be 
may  be  enabled  to  complete  the  picture 
which  we  leave  unfinished. 

Keatinge  slowly  surveyed  the  apartment, 
the  two  glistening  and  straining  eyeballs  of 
Dalton  fixed  intently  on  his  countenance. 
They  quailed,  however,  when  Charles  gazed 
with  a  look  full  of  reproach  and  sorrow  on 
his  friend. 

How  strong  a  contrast  is  presented  when 
the  bright  blaze  of  the  noon-day  sun  rests 
upon  the  undisturbed  relics  of  riot  and  re- 
velry 1  Abroad — light,  and  life,  and  cheer- 
fulness— the  world  awake,  and  its  myriads 
of  animated  beings  fulfilling  the  designs  of 
creation  ;  ^ithin,  the  wearied  reveller,  sur- 
rounded by  memorials  of  those  noisy  hours, 
which  leave  behind  heaviness,  remorse,  the 
thoughts  of  wastf?d  days,  and  blighted 
hopes — the  reactiions  of  the  heart — the 
weakness  of  bodv  and  overwhelming  de- 
pression of  spirit  f  This  contrast  Keatinge 
felt  as  he  looked  x  ound  the  room,  and  then 
turned  to  Dalton. 

Charles  Keatii  ige  and  Leonard  Dalton 
w^re   medical  students,  and,  as  we  have 
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already  iotimated,  cousins.  The  former 
was  aboat  tweoty-four,  and  the  latter 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  Born  and 
reared  in  the  same  pretty  vUlage,  about  one 
hundred  miles  distant  from  Dublin — eda- 
cated  at  the  same  seminary,  in  boyhood 
and  in  youth  together  ;  they  knew  each 
other  thoroughly,  and  loved  each  other 
well*  Boys,  as  well  as  men,  of  opposite 
tastes  and  tempers,  sometimes  contract  the 
closest  friendships  ;  and  soeh  was  the  case 
with  the  cousins,  in  whom,  perhaps,  the 
intercourse  uf  relationship  tended  to  soften 
those  points  of  character  in  which  they  dif- 
fered* Keatinge  was  serious  and  steady 
from  his  childhood,  seldom  excited  to  pas* 
sion — ^kind,  good*hearted,  and  prudent. 
He  was  one  of  those  whom  you  frequently 
hear  old  people  recommend  for  imitation, 
as  <^  a  pattern  to  the  neighbourhood."  Dal* 
ton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  passionate  and 
imprudent — easily  excited  to  good,  or  se- 
duced into  evil.  Often,  indeed,  was  it 
prophesied  by  those  who  understood  his 
temperament,  that  his  ways  through  life 
would  not  be  **  ways  of  pleasantness."  Yet 
he  possessed  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of 
man,  and,  had  circumstances  favoured  their 
growth,  his  fate  might  have  been  diflfe- 
rent  from  what  it  was.  But  the  weeds 
grew  apace,  till  the  flowers  were  nearly 
choked.  In  person,  too,  the  cousins  dif- 
fered. Charles  was,  at  the  time  of  their 
leaving  home,  of  middle  height,  stout,  and 
fair,  his  features  were  both  intelligent  and 
handsome.  Leonard  was  tall,  and  possessed 
almost  faultless  beauty  of  limb  and  feature. 
Dark  flashing  eye,  dark  complexion,  hair 
^*  black  as  the  raven's  hue,"  and  the  other 
perfections  of  white  hands  and  musical 
voice,  which  captivated  young  ladies  in  their 
teens,  when  their  heads  are  ''full  of  re 
mance,"  and  their  hearts  ready  to  yield  to 
"soft  persuasion,"  rendered  Leonard  the 
envy  of  many  a  dumpy,  snub-nosed, 
schoolfellow.  • 

Keatinge  was  an  only  child,  while  Dalton 
had  brothers  and  sisters.  Their  fathers 
were  in  comfortable  circumstances,  being 
what  are  known  in  Ireland  as  '*  gentlemen- 
farmers  ;"  though  at  what  point  of  afiluence 
the  right  to  gratify  a  weak  ambition,  by  as- 
suming a  title  above  one's  neighbours, 
commences,  we  cannot  tell.  The  cousins 
decided  on  adopting  the  medical  profes- 
sion, Keatinge  with  the  design  of  practising 
in  his  native  village,  Dalton  centering  his 
professional  hopes  in  being  able  to  get  an 
aj^ointment  in  the  army.  In  accordance 
with  a  customary  and  commendabiesystem, 


they  had  been  first  plaeed  with  an  apothe* 
cary.  By  what  is  experienced  in  apothe- 
caries' shops,  many  a  noble-hearted  boy  is 
vitiated  and  ruined;  but  many  also  are 
preserved  by  prudence  and  carefulness. 
The  cousins,  though  exposed  to  much  temp- 
tation, escaped ;  even  Leonard  resisted  the 
evils  of  vicious  example,  but  his  strength 
ky  chiefly  in  the  counseb  and  watchfulness 
of  Charles. 

During  their  apprenticeship,  a  circum- 
stance had  occurred,  whidi,  if  known  to 
those  nuisances,  the  professed  *^  gosnps  of 
the  village,"  whose  depreciating  comments 
on  human  nature  spring  solely  from  a 
knowledge  of  self,  would  have  afforded 
ground  for  the  assertion,  (hat  the  friendship 
of  the  cousins  would  ultimately,  if  net  im- 
mediately, give  place  to  hostile  feeling. 
Within  a  mile  of  their  village  a  wealthy 
farmer,  named  Rowan,  resided,  and  with 
him  dwelt  his  son  and  daughter,  the  sur- 
vivors of  many  children.  The  cousins  had 
been  from  infancy  intimate  with  the 
Rowans,  and  in  the  breast  of  each,  without 
either  knowing  it — ^for  the  first  approach 
of  love  is  seldom  felt ;  he  steals  into  the 
heart  so  softly  until  he  has  rifled  it  of 
peace, — a  deep  and  ineradicable  passion  for 
the  beautiful  Maria  bad  been  silently  grow- 
ing. A  short  time  before  their  departure 
to  encounter  the  perib  of  the  metropolis, 
the  secret  of  Leonard  was  revealed.  It 
was  at  the  close  of  a  lovely  sabbath  evening, 
when  the  last  golden  tints  of  the  western 
sky  were  fading  away,  and  solitude  favoured 
the  avowal  of  love — it  was  then,  in  her  own 
summer-house,  when  no  human  eye  was 
upon  them,  that  Leonard  first  felt  he  loved, 
and  first  told  his  feelings.  There  was,  of 
course,  the  usual  portion  of  blushes,  dif- 
fidenoe,  doubt,  hesitation,  tenderness  and 
protestation,  before,  the  struggle  of  feeling 
terminated,  and  one  softly- whispered  word 
made  Leonard  happy.  Their  hearts  rioted 
for  a  while  in  a  mutual  ecstacy,  which  was 
unchecked  even  by  the  prospect  of  approach- 
ing separation.  Imprinting  the  first  kis^  of 
love,  pure  and  joyous  love,  upon  her  lips, 
he  bade  her  good  night,  and  sought  out 
Charles  Keatinge,  to  confide  to  him  the 
secret  of  his  happiness. 

Who  has  outlived  youth,  and  all  but  the 
memory  of  youth's  purest  love,  that  does 
not,  in  the  gloom  which  so  often  over- 
spreads the  hopes  of  mankind,  sometimes 
revive  the  recollection  of  the  first  kiss  of 
love,  and  feel  his  spirit  winging  its  transient 
flight,  backward  to  that  brief  moment  of 
enchantii^  happiness  ?    Whether  youthful 
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cloMd  shuttert.  The  noifle  made  in  opening 
the  door,  aroused  the  sleeper,  and  made  him 
inquirey  in  no  gentle  tone»  **  Who  the  h— 41 
is  that?" 

Keatinge  advanced,  unclosed  the  shut- 
ters of  one  of  the  windows,  and  then 
stood  by  the  bed-side  of  his  cousin,  Leonard 
Dalton. 

<*  Gracious  heaven !  Charles — how  came 
you  here  ?  oh  God !"  and  the  young  man 
who  had  rabed  himself  in  the  bed,  sunk 
back  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
as  if  the  countenance  of  his  friend,  or  the 
light  of  day,  was  more  than  he  could  bear 
to  see. 

"  No  matter  now,  how  I  found  you — but 
Leonard,  Leonard,  you  little  know  what 
suffering  you  have  caused  by  your  conduct. 
Since  you  stole  away  from  me,"  continued 
Keatinge,  his  eyes  softening,  as  he  witness* 
ed  the  convulsive  heavings  of  the  other, 
'*my  mind  has  not  known  a  tranquil  thought 
— why,  why,  ^did  you  act  so  ?** 

*'  Say  nothing  of  it  now,  Charles,  say 
nothing,  for  God's  sake,  say  nothing  now  I — 
ray  brain,  my  heart,  are  burning.  If  I  have 
made  others  suffer,  oh,  I  have  been  suffer- 
ing myself,  too.  When  you  hear  of  all  my 
madness  you  will  know  how  deeply  I  am 
punished." 

Keatinge  looked  round  the  apartment, 
having  first  unclosed  the  second  shutter, 
and  admitted  full  light.  The  merry  beams 
of  the  sun  shot  into  the  room,  revealing 
every  object,  and  illumining  the  relics  of  a 
scene,  which  created  some  surprise  and 
sadness  in  the  bosom  of  Keatinge.  The 
room  was  sufficiently  large  to  answer  the 
double  purpose  of  a  sitting  and  sleeping 
chamber.  On  a  sofa  bed  lay  Dalton  ;  his 
face,  strikingly  handsome,  bore  traces  of 
recent  dissipation  and  passion.  Throughout 
the  room  were  evidences  of  a  debauch. 
On  a  circular  table  in  the  centre  were  several 
glasses — some  upset,  and  others  containing 
the  sediment  of  whiskey  punch  or  porter. 
Two  or  three  were  but  half  emptied,  show- 
ing that  those  who  had  been  using  them 
*'  bad  drunk  till  they  could  drink  no  more." 
Scattered  amongst  them,  were  fragments  of 
tobacco  pipes  and  cigars.  A  pack  of  cards, 
some  clean  and  some  soiled  with  punch, 
ashes,  and  candle-snuff,  were  strewn  in 
nearly  equal  portions  on  the  table  and  the 
carpet.  The  carpet  itself — old,  worn,  all 
its  bright  colours  faded  into  one  dirty 
brown — was  more  suitable  to  the  place 
than  one  of  less  antiquity  would  have 
been.  Three  or  four  fresh  spots  on  it, 
showed  where  porter  bad  been  recently 


spilled,  and  near  them  was  a  broken  bottle, 
Ubelled,  <<  Guinness's  XXX."  Clodies 
thrown  negligently  into  a  comer — a  second 
table  coveied  with  books,  gloves,  stocks,  a 
cap,  brushes,  A  few  surgical  instruments,  and 
other  matters — the  wdls,  on  parts  of  which 
were  old  prints  of  some  unknown  subjects, 
and  modem  ones  of  less  decorous  nature — 
a  violin,  with  only  two  strings,  suspended  over 
the  mantel-piece — wooden  pegs  for  clothes, 
without  any  clothes  upon  thena— and 
throughout,  dust,  dirt,  confusion,  waste,  and 
negligence,  were  revealed  to  Keatinge. 
Upon  the  mantel-piece  was  one  stocking, 
the  fellow  of  it  bemg  still  on  the  left  foot 
of  Mr.  Leonard  Dalton,  in  attempting  to 
remove  it  from  which,  he  had  tumbled  on 
the  floor  some  hours  before.  He  had 
sufficient  sense  left  in  his  reeling  brain,  not 
to  make  a  second  attempt.  How  he  con- 
trived to  undress,  with  tnat  exception,  mid 
then  stagger  to  bed,  must  puzsle  all  who 
have  not  seen,  how  often  instinct  guides 
those  in  whom  reason  has  been  temporarily 
extinguished.  But  an  enumeration  of  all 
that  Keatinge  saw  would  occupy,  as  the 
newspapers  say,  <<  more  space  than  we  can 
afford.**  If  the^eader  has  a  young  tavern- 
hunting  acquaintance,  who  resides  ak>oe  in 
Dublin — ^has  money  to  spend,  and  no  ab- 
sorbing occupation  to  follow — ^whoae  pss- 
stons  are  an  overmatch  for  his  prudence, 
and  whose  companions  are  of  the  class  em- 
phatically known  as  '*  dangerous" — ^let  him 
steal  into  his  room  some  fine  dsy,  and  he 
nuiy  be  enabled  to  complete  the  picture 
which  we  leave  unfinished. 

Keatinge  slowly  surveyed  the  apartment, 
the  two  glistening  and  straining  eyeballs  of 
Dalton  fixed  intently  on  his  countenance. 
They  quailed,  however,  when  Charles  gazed 
with  a  look  full  of  reproach  and  sorrow  on 
his  friend. 

How  strong  a  contrast  is  presented  when 
the  bright  blaze  of  the  noon-day  sun  rests 
upon  the  undisturbed  relics  of  riot  and  re- 
velry !  Abroad — flight,  and  life,  and  cheer- 
fulness— the  world  awake,  and  its  myriads 
of  animated  beings  fulfilling  the  designs  of 
creation  ;  within,  the  wearied  reveller,  sur- 
rounded by  memorials  of  those  noisy  hours, 
which  leave  behind  heaviness,  remorse,  the 
thoughts  of  wastf?d  days,  and  blighted 
hopes — the  reactions  of  the  heart — the 
weakneu  of  body  and  overwhelming  de- 
pression of  spirit  !  This  contrast  Keatinge 
feh  as  he  looked  r  ound  the  room,  and  then 
turned  to  Dalton. 

Charles  Keatinge  and  Leonard  Dalton 
were   raediod  stiadenta,  and,  at  we  have 
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alreftdy  intimated,  cousins.  The  former 
was  i^oot  twenty-four,  and  the  latter 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  Born  and 
reared  in  the  same  pretty  village,  about  one 
hundred  miles  distant  from  Dublin — edu- 
cated at  the  same  seminary,  in  boyhood 
and  in  youth  together  ;  they  knew  each 
other  thoroughly,  and  loved  each  other 
well.  Boys,  as  well  as  men,  of  opposite 
tastes  and  tempers,  sometimes  contract  the 
closest  friendsnips  ;  and  such  was  the  case 
with  the  cousins,  in  whom,  perhaps,  the 
intercourse  uf  relationship  tended  to  soften 
those  points  of  character  in  which  they  dif- 
fered. Keatinge  was  serious  and  steady 
from  bis  childhood,  seldom  excited  to  pas- 
sion— ^kind,  good-hearted,  and  prudent. 
He  was  one  of  those  whom  you  frequently 
hear  old  people  recommend  for  imitation, 
as  <^  a  pattern  to  the  neighboiurhood."  Dal- 
ton.  Oil  the  other  hand,  was  passionate  and 
imprudent — easily ,  excited  to  good,  or  se- 
duced into  evil.  Often,  indeed,  was  it 
prophesied  by  those  who  understood  his 
temperament,  that  his  ways  through  life 
would  not  be  ''  ways  of  pleasantness."  Yet 
he  possessed  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of 
man,  and,  had  circumstances  favoured  their 
growth,  his  fate  might  have  been  diflfe- 
rent  from  what  it  was.  But  the  weeds 
grew  apace,  till  the  flowers  were  nearly 
choked.  In  person,  too,  the  cousins  dif- 
fered. Charles  was,  at  the  time  of  their 
leaving  home,  of  middle  height,  stout,  and 
fair,  his  features  were  both  intelligent  and 
handsome.  Leonard  was  tall,  and  possessed 
almost  faultless  beauty  of  limb  and  feature. 
Dark  flashing  eye,  dark  complexion,  hair 
*'  black  as  the  raven's  hue,"  and  the  other 
perfections  of  white  hands  and  musical 
voice,  which  captivated  young  ladies  in  their 
teens,  when  their  heads  are  ^'fuU  of  ro- 
mance," and  their  hearts  ready  to  yield  to 
"soft  persuasion,"  rendered  Leonard  the 
envy  of  many  a  dumpy,  snub-nosed, 
schoolfellow.  ' 

Keatinge  was  an  only  child,  while  Dalton 
had  brothers  and  sisters.  Their  fathers 
were  in  comfortable  circumstances,  being 
what  are  known  in  Ireland  as  "  gentlemen- 
farmers  ;"  though  at  what  point  of  affluence 
the  right  to  gratify  a  weak  ambition,  by  as- 
suming a  title  above  one's  neighbours, 
commences,  we  cannot  tell.  The  cousins 
decided  on  adopting  the  medical  profes- 
sion, Keatinge  with  the  design  of  practising 
in  his  native  village,  Daltou  centering  his 
professional  hopes  in  being  able  to  get  an 
ai>pointment  in  the  army.  In  accordance 
with  a  customary  and  commendiblesystem, 


they  had  been  first  placed  with  an  apothe- 
cary. By  what  is  experienced  in  apothe- 
caries' shops,  many  a  noble-hearted  boy  is 
vitiated  and  ruined;  but  many  also  are 
preserved  by  prudence  and  carefulness. 
The  cousins,  though  exposed  to  much  temp- 
tation, escaped ;  even  Leonard  resisted  the 
evils  of  vicious  example,  but  his  strength 
lay  chiefly  in  the  counseb  and  watchfulness 
of  Charles. 

During  their  apprenticeship,  a  circum- 
stance had  occurred,  whidi,  if  known  to 
those  nuisances,  the  professed  "  gossips  of 
the  village,"  whose  depreciating  comments 
on  human  nature  spring  solely  from  a 
knowledge  of  self,  would  have  afforded 
ground  for  the  assertion,  that  the  friendship 
of  the  cousins  would  ultimately,  if  not  im- 
mediately, give  place  to  hostile  feeling. 
Within  a  mile  of  their  village  a  wealthy 
farmer,  named  Rowan,  resided,  and  with 
him  dwelt  his  son  and  daughter,  the  sur- 
vivors of  many  children.  The  cousins  had 
been  from  infancy  intimate  with  the 
Rowans,  and  in  the  breast  of  each,  without 
either  knowing  it — ^for  the  first  approach 
of  love  is  seldom  felt ;  he  steals  into  the 
heart  so  softly  until  he  has  rifled  it  of 
peace, — a  deep  and  ineradicable  passion  for 
the  beautiful  Maria  had  been  silently  grow- 
ing. A  short  time  before  their  departure 
to  encounter  the  perils  of  the  metropolis, 
the  secret  of  Leonard  was  revealed.  It 
was  at  the  close  of  a  lovely  sabbath  evening> 
when  the  last  golden  tints  of  the  western 
sky  were  fading  away,  and  solitude  favoured 
the  avowal  of  love — it  was  then,  in  her  own 
summer-house,  when  no  human  eye  was 
upon  them,  that  Leonard  first  felt  he  loved, 
and  first  told  his  feelings.  There  was,  of 
course,  the  usual  portion  of  blushes,  dif- 
fidenoe,  doubt,  hesitation,  tenderness  and 
protestation,  before  the  struggle  of  feeling 
terminated,  and  one  softly-whispered  word 
made  Leonard  happy.  Their  hearts  rioted 
for  a  while  in  a  mutual  ecstacy,  which  was 
unchecked  even  by  the  prospect  of  approach- 
ing separation.  Imprinting  the  first  kiss  of 
love,  pure  and  joyous  love,  upon  her  lips, 
he  bade  her  good  night,  and  sought  out 
Charles  Keatinge,  to  confide  to  him  the 
secret  of  his  happiness. 

Who  has  outlived  youth,  and  all  but  the 
memory  of  youth's  purest  love,  that  does 
not,  in  the  gloom  which  so  often  over- 
spreads the  hopes  of  mankind,  sometimes 
revive  the  recollection  of  the  first  kiss  of 
love,  and  feel  his  spirit  winging  its  transient 
flight,  backward  to  that  brief  moment  of 
enehantii^  happiness  ?    Whether  youthful 
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doMd  shuitort.  The  noise  made  in  opening 
the  door»  aroused  the  sleeper,  and  made  him 
inquire,  in  no  gentle  tone,  "  Who  the  h— 41 
is  that  ?" 

Keatinge  advanced,  unclosed  the  shut- 
ters of  one  of  the  windows,  and  then 
stood  by  the  bed-side  of  his  cousin,  Leonard 
Dalton. 

**  Gracious  heaven !  Charles — how  came 
you  here  ?  oh  God  I"  and  the  young  man 
who  had  raised  himself  in  the  bed,  sunk 
back  and  covered  his  fiice  with  his  hands, 
as  if  the  countenance  of  his  friend,  or  the 
light  of  day,  was  more  than  he  could  bear 
to  see. 

"  No  matter  now,  how  I  found  you — but 
Leonard,  Leonard,  you  little  know  what 
suffering  you  have  caused  by  your  conduct. 
Since  yon  stole  away  from  me,"  continued 
Keatinge,  his  eyes  softening,  as  he  witneu- 
ed  the  convulsive  heavings  of  the  other, 
"my  mind  has  not  known  a  tranquil  thought 
— why,  why,  ^did  yoa  act  so  ?** 

**  Say  nothing  of  it  now,  Charles,  say 
nothing,  for  God's  sake,  say  nothing  now  I — 
my  brain,  my  heart,  are  burning.  If  1  have 
made  others  suffer,  oh,  1  have  been  suffer- 
ing myself,  too.  When  you  hear  of  all  my 
madness  you  will  know  how  deeply  I  am 
punished." 

Keatinge  looked  round  the  apartment, 
having  first  unclosed  the  second  shutter, 
and  admitted  full  light.  The  merry  beams 
of  the  sun  shot  into  the  room,  revealing 
every  object,  and  illumining  the  relics  of  a 
scene,  which  created  some  surprise  and 
sadness  in  the  bosom  of  Keatinge.  The 
room  was  sufficiently  large  to  answer  the 
double  purpose  of  a  sitting  and  sleeping 
chamber.  On  a  sofa  bed  lay  Dalton  ;  his 
face,  strikingly  handsome,  bore  traces  of 
recent  dissipation  and  passion.  Throughout 
the  room  were  evidences  of  a  debauch. 
On  a  circular  table  in  the  centre  were  several 
glasses— some  upset,  and  others  containing 
the  sediment  of  whiskey  punch  or  porter. 
Two  or  three  were  but  half  emptied,  show- 
ing that  those  who  had  been  using  them 
"  had  drunk  till  they  could  drink  no  more." 
Scattered  amongst  them,  were  fragments  of 
tobacco  pipes  and  cigars.  A  pack  of  cards, 
some  clean  and  some  soiled  with  punch, 
ashes,  and  candle-snuff,  were  strewn  in 
nearly  equal  portions  on  the  table  and  the 
carpet.  The  carpet  itself — old,  worn,  all 
its  bright  colours  fsded  into  one  dirty 
brown — was  more  suitable  to  the  place 
than  one  of  less  antiquity  would  have 
been.  Three  or  four  fresh  spots  on  it, 
showed  where  porter  had  been  receotly 


spilled,  and  near  them  was  a  broken  bottle, 
labelled,  <<  Guinness's  XXX."  Qothes 
thrown  negligently  into  a  comer — a  second 
table  covered  with  books,  gloves,  stocks,  a 
cap,  brushes,  A  few  surgical  instruments,  and 
other  matters — the  waUs,  on  parts  of  which 
were  old  prints  of  some  unknown  subjects, 
and  modem  ones  of  less  decoroos  nature — 
a  violin,  with  only  two  strings,  suspended  over 
the  mantel-piece — wooden  pegs  for  clothes, 
without  any  clothes  upon  them — and 
throughout,  dust,  dirt,  confusion,  waste,  and 
negligence,  were  revealed  to  Keatinge. 
Upon  the  mantel-piece  was  one  stocking, 
the  fellow  of  it  being  still  on  the  Left  foot 
of  Mr.  Leonard  Dalton,  in  attempting  to 
remove  it  from  which,  he  had  tumbled  on 
the  floor  some  hours  before.  He  had 
sufficient  sense  left  in  his  reeling  brain,  not 
to  make  a  second  attempt.  How  he  con- 
trived to  undress,  with  ttiat  exception,  and 
then  stagger  to  bed,  must  puzsle  all  who 
have  not  seen,  how  often  instinct  guides 
those  in  whom  reason  has  been  temporarily 
extiuguished.  But  an  enumeration  of  ail 
that  Keatinge  saw  would  occupy,  as  the 
newspapers  say,^<  more  space  than  we  can 
afford."  If  the^eader  has  a  young  tavern- 
hunting  acquaintance,  who  resides  alcMie  in 
Dublin — ^has  money  to  spend,  and  no  ab- 
sorbing occupation  to  follow — ^whoae  pss- 
sions  are  an  overmatch  for  his  prudence, 
and  whose  companions  are  of  the  class  em- 
phatically known  as  '*  dangerous" — ^let  him 
steal  into  his  room  some  fine  dsy,  and  he 
may  be  enabled  to  complete  the  picture 
which  we  leave  unfinished. 

Keatinge  slowly  surveyed  the  apartment, 
the  two  glistening  and  strainii^  eyeballs  of 
Dalton  fixed  intently  on  his  countenance. 
They  quailed,  however,  when  Charles  gazed 
with  a  look  full  of  reproach  and  sorrow  on 
his  friend. 

How  strong  a  contrast  is  presented  when 
the  bright  blaze  of  the  noon-day  sun  rests 
upon  the  undisturbed  relics  of  riot  and  re- 
velry !  Abroad — flight,  and  life,  and  cheer- 
fulness— the  world  awake,  and  its  myriads 
of  animated  beings  fulfilling  the  designs  of 
creation  ;  within,  the  wearied  reveller,  sur- 
rounded by  memorials  of  those  noisy  hours, 
which  leave  behind  heaviness,  remorse,  the 
thoughts  of  wastf?d  days,  and  blighted 
hopes — the  reactitons  of  the  heart — the 
weakneu  of  body  and  overwhelming  de- 
pression of  spirit  !  This  contrast  Keatinge 
felt  as  he  looked  r  ound  the  room,  and  then 
turned  to  Dalton. 

Charles  Keatinge  and  Leonard  Dalton 
w^re   raedi^  stiadents,  and,  as  we  have 
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alreftdy  inttmtted,  cousins.  The  former 
was  i^oQt  twenty-four,  and  the  latter 
twenty*tbree  years  of  age.  Bom  and 
reared  in  the  same  pretty  village,  about  one 
hundred  miles  distant  from  Dublin — edu- 
cated at  the  same  semimury,  in  boyhood 
and  in  youth  together  ;  they  knew  each 
other  thoroughly,  and  loved  each  other 
well.  Boys,  as  well  as  men,  of  opposite 
tastes  and  tempers,  sometimes  contract  the 
closest  friendships  ;  and  such  was  the  case 
with  the  cousins,  in  whom,  perhaps,  the 
intercourse  uf  relationship  tended  to  soften 
those  points  of  character  in  which  they  dif- 
fered. Keattnge  was  serious  and  steady 
from  bis  childhood,  seldom  excited  to  pas- 
sion— ^kind,  good-hearted,  and  prudent. 
He  was  one  of  those  whom  you  frequently 
hear  old  people  recommend  for  imitation, 
as  **•  a  pattern  to  the  nrnghbourhood/'  Dal* 
ton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  passionate  and 
imprudent — easily ,  excited  to  good,  or  se- 
duced into  evil.  Often,  indeed,  was  it 
prophesied  by  those  who  understood  his 
temperament,  that  his  ways  through  life 
would  not  be  "  ways  of  pleasantness."  Yet 
he  possessed  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of 
man,  and,  had  circumstances  favoured  their 
growth 9  his  fate  might  have  been  diffe- 
rent from  what  it  was.  But  the  weeds 
grew  apace,  till  the  flowers  were  nearly 
choked.  In  person,  too,  the  cousins  dif- 
fered. Charles  was,  at  the  time  of  their 
leaving  home,  of  middle  height,  stout,  and 
fair,  his  features  were  both  intelligent  and 
handsome.  Leonard  was  tall,  and  possessed 
almost  faultless  beauty  of  limb  and  feature. 
Dark  flashing  eye,  dark  complexion,  hair 
*'  black  as  the  raven's  hue,*'  and  the  other 
perfections  of  white  hands  and  musical 
voice,  which  captivated  young  ladies  in  their 
teens,  when  their  heads  are  **{u\\  of  ro- 
mance," and  their  hearts  ready  to  yield  to 
'^soft  persuasion,"  rendered  Leonard  the 
envy  of  many  a  dumpy,  snub-nosed, 
schoolfellow.  ' 

Keatinge  was  an  only  child,  while  Dalton 
had  brothers  and  sisters.  Their  fathers 
were  iii  comfortable  circumstances,  being 
what  are  known  in  Ireland  as  *'  gentlemen- 
farmers  ;"  though  at  what  point  of  affluence 
the  right  to  gratify  a  weak  ambition,  by  as- 
suming a  title  above  one's  neighbours, 
commences,  we  cannot  tell.  The  cousins 
decided  on  adopting  the  medical  profes- 
sion, Keatinge  with  the  design  of  practising 
in  his  native  village,  Daltou  centering  his 
professional  hopes  in  being  able  to  get  an 
a{>pointment  in  the  army.  In  accordance 
with  a  customary  and  commendftble^stem, 


they  had  been  first  placed  with  an  apothe- 
cary. By  what  is  experienced  in  apothe- 
caries' shops,  many  a  noble-hearted  boy  is 
vitiated  and  ruined;  but  many  also  are 
preserved  by  prudence  and  carefulness. 
The  cousins,  though  exposed  to  much  temp- 
tation, escaped ;  even  Leonard  resisted  the 
evils  of  vicious  example,  but  his  strength 
ky  chiefly  in  the  counsels  and  watchfulness 
of  Charles. 

During  their  apprenticeship,  a  circum- 
stance had  occurred,  whidi,  if  known  to 
those  nuisances,  the  professed  ''  gossips  of 
the  village,"  whose  depreciating  comments 
on  human  nature  spring  solely  from  a 
knowledge  of  self,  would  have  afforded 
ground  for  the  assertion,  that  the  friendship 
of  the  cousins  would  ultimaUely,  if  not  im- 
mediately, give  place  to  hostile  feeling* 
Within  a  mile  of  their  village  a  wealthy 
farmer,  named  Rowan,  resided,  and  with 
him  dwelt  his  son  and  daughter,  the  sur- 
vivors of  many  children.  The  cousins  had 
been  from  infancy  intimate  with  the 
Rowans,  and  in  the  breast  of  each,  without 
either  knowing  it — ^for  the  first  approach 
of  love  is  seldom  felt ;  he  steals  into  the 
heart  so  softly  until  he  has  rifled  it  of 
peace, — a  deep  and  ineradicable  passion  for 
the  beautiful  Maria  had  been  silently  grow- 
ing. A  short  time  before  their  departure 
to  encounter  the  perib  of  the  metropolis, 
the  secret  of  Leonard  was  revealed.  It 
was  at  the  close  of  a  lovely  sabbath  evening> 
when  the  last  golden  tints  of  the  western 
sky  were  fading  away,  and  solitude  favoured 
the  avownl  of  love — it  was  then,  in  her  own 
summer-house,  when  no  human  eye  was 
upon  them,  that  Leonard  first  felt  he  loved, 
and  first  told  his  feelings.  There  was,  of 
course,  the  usual  portion  of  blushes,  dif- 
fidenoe,  doubt,  hesitation,  tenderness  and 
protestation,  before,  the  struggle  of  feeling 
terminated,  and  one  softly- whispered  word 
made  Leonard  happy.  Their  hearts  rioted 
for  a  while  in  a  mutual  ecstacy,  which  was 
unchecked  even  by  the  prospect  of  approach- 
ing separation.  Imprinting  the  first  kiss  of 
love,  pure  and  joyous  love,  upon  her  lips, 
he  bade  her  good  night,  and  sought  out 
Charles  Keatinge,  to  confide  to  him  the 
secret  of  his  happiness. 

Who  has  outlived  youth,  and  all  but  the 
memory  of  youth's  purest  love,  that  does 
not,  in  the  gloom  which  so  often  over- 
spreads the  hopes  of  mankind,  sometimes 
revive  the  recollection  of  the  first  kiss  of 
love,  and  feel  his  spirit  winging  its  transient 
flight,  backward  to  that  brief  moment  of 
enchantii^  happiness  ?    Whether  youthful 
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nog  property  innchises,  only  the  eight 
couDtief  of  cities  and  towns,  Dublin,  Cork, 
Limerick,  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Galway, 
Drogheda*  and  Carrickfergus,  and  two 
other  boroughs,  Dunganran,  and  Mallow,  in 
which  freeholders  of  4  U««  and  upwards  voted. 

The  40f«  franchise, — preserved  in  the 
English  counties  of  cities  and  towns  where 
it  had  prevailed, — was  extinguished  in  the 
eight  Irish  counties  of  cities  and  towns, 
from  the  passing  of  the  act ;  and  the  ex* 
tinction  was  soon  e&tended  in  Ireland  by 
judicial  conetruction  ;  for  although  it  was  as 
clear  as  the  light,  from  two  clauses  in  the 
Irish  act,  perfectly  analogous  to  two  similar 
clauses  in  the  English  act  relative  to  the 
freehold  boroughs  there,  that  the  right  was 
acquirable  in  certain  cases  up  to  the  very  day 
of  the  passing  of  the  act,  yet  it  was  contrived, 
early  n  1833,  in  thcu«ual  course,  that  a 
rase  should  be  reserved  by  a  learned  baron 
for  the  tsselvejudge^y  who,  in  the  same  per* 
nicious  and  unconstitutional  course,  without 
hearing  argument  and  without  assigning  their 
reasons,  resolved  to  exclude  every  voter  who 
had  not  actually  regiatitred  his  vote  pre- 
viously to  the  passing  of  the  act ;  not  re- 
garding that  it  might  have  been  wholly  tm- 
posjdbie  to  have  done  so  in  the  time. 

Thus  was  Ireland  dealt  with. 

The  personal  franchises  in  boroughs 
have  all  arisen  immediately  from  corporate 
rights.  We  have  already  intimated,  that» 
anciently,  corporate  rights  themselves  were 
connected  with  property,  nor  is  the  notion, 
even,  that  Jreehold  tenure  was  required 
wholly  unsttstaioable.  There  have  existed, 
to  the  last,  boroughs  in  which  possession  of 
a  freehold  within  tbo  borough  gave  the 
right  to  corporate  freedom  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  case  was  the 
same  in  all  those  prescriptive  corporate 
boroughs,  at  least,  wnerein  burgage  tenure 
or  the  freehold  franchise  prevailed  $  and 
learned  men  have  asserted,  that,  in  aU 
boroughs  by  prescription,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  right  of  voting  was  origi- 
nally annexed  to  tenure,  although  in  the 
course  of  ages  it  has  in  some  of  them  been 
clumged  into  a  personal  privilege.  But 
yet  there  are  cases  of  prescriptive  boroughs 
destitute  of  any  evidence  of  the  fact,  and 
this,  coupled  with  matters  which  we  shall 
presently  state,  lead  us  to  infer,  that  often, 
the  franchise  was  originally  in  the  house* 
holders. 

The  Saxon  word  "gild,"  originally 
meant  a  payment  merely  ;  but  in  process 
of  time.  It  came  to  mean  any  tax  or  rent, 
either  made  to  the  king  or  other  lord  of 


the    soil,    or,    iriien    men  begui   to  is- 
sociate  in  dubs  or  fraternities*    Any  psy- 
nient  to  the  common  stock  ;  luid   thence 
the     association     or    brotherhood     itselL 
The  place    where    they    met     and     kept 
the  common  chest  was  called  the  ^gildhall'' 
At  first,  probably,  these  were  oal j  voluntary 
associations  for  mutual  protection  and  se- 
curity,  and   seem  to  have  obtained  ofcr 
the  greater  part  of  Europe.     Traders,  espe- 
cially,  were  induced  to  enter  into  theio, 
and  they  prevailed  in  England  pnor  to  tbc 
Norman  conquest.      The  **  gildhall  of  the 
burgesses"    of    Dover    is    mentioned     in 
Domesday  Book.     King  John,  in  the  6rst 
year  of  his  reign,  (1200,)  granted  to   the 
burgei«es  of  Dunwich,  the  hanse  and  the 
gild  mercatory^  as  they  were  accustomed 
to  have  them  ;  he  afterwards  granted  the 
gild  mercatory  to  the  burgessea  of  aevenl 
other  boroughs ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
111.,  and  ever  after,  it  seems  to   have  been 
generally  inserted  in  the  royal  charters  of 
boroughs.     Exemption  from  toll  and  other 
privileges,  then  in  high  estimation,  under 
the  Saxon  names  of  soc  and  sac^   Ud  and 
theam^  and  infa/igthtf  and  utfan^ikrft  &c. 
were  granted ;  and  the  borough  was  made 
Uber  hurgus  and  given  stgilda  mercatoris. 
The  borough  was  granted  or  conBrmed  to 
the  burgesses  to  hold  in  fee-farm  for  ever, 
and    one    general    rent    wu  ustially  im- 
posed ;  the   burdensome    services   to  tbe 
crown  were  then  no  longer  annexed  to  the 
tenure  of  each  burgage  estate,   or  other 
land  within  the  borough  ;  and  theoce  the 
contribution  to  the  common  sSock,  rather 
than    the  tenure  of  a  freehold    tenement 
or  burgage,  became  the  test ;  and  the  pri* 
vilege  became  more  and  more  recognised  9S 
personal,   vested  in  the  members  of  escb 
ifratemity.  Amongst  other  things,  the  citiei 
and  boroughs  had  to  bear  the  wages  to 
their  representatives  in  parliament,  and  this 
was  looked  on  as  so  great  a  burden,  thst 
the  smaller  districts,  though  summoned  to 
send  members,  often  declined  obedience. 
Such  persons  only  had  a  voice  in  election! 
as  were  able  to  contribute  to  and  maintain 
the  charge  of  their  burgesses.     AfterwarcK 
charters,  in  the  modern  form,  were  granted 
to  particular  persons,  and  to  all  the  inhs" 
bitants  of  a  particular  district  in  gcnersl, 
creating  them  a  body  politic,  giving  them 
perpetual  succession,  and  vesting  in  them 
various  privileges  and  powers.       The  char- 
ter of  Wenlock,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV n 
(1478,)  is  said  to  be^be  earliest  instance  of 
the  right  of  voting  expressly  granted  by 
charter. 
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According  to  the  general  analogy,  every 
borough  had  its  court,  and  in  their  court 
the  burgesses  assembled  to  make  their 
elections.  The  name  of  the  borough  court 
was,  as  in  London,  the  hustings*  (house- 
thiog,  or  house^judgment)  stiU»  universally, 
theconiiiion  name  of  the  place  of  eleetioii. 

It  was  generaUy  required  that  each 
householder  should  <<  pay  his  scot  and  bear 
his  lot''  in  the  borough,  and  that  he  should 
pay  a  oertain  fine  to  the  borough,  upon  the 
^rsl  recognition  of  his  right. 

The  alatute  of  London,  13  Edward  I., 
(13S5>)  (we  shall  take  that  city  as  iUus- 
teating   the   onginal   household  franchise) 
throws  a  light  upon  the  ancient  usage.  We 
there  find  mention  of  the  warden  or  mayor 
for  the  time  beiiig,  and  of  every  alderman 
in  bis  wardmote,  who  was  charged  to  make 
diligent    inquiry    concerning    malefactors, 
resorting  to  and  abiding  in  his  ward  ;  **  and 
whereas  divers  persons  did  resort  to  the 
city,.  som«  from  parts  beyond  the  sea,  and 
others  of  this  land,  and  there  sought  shelter 
and  refuge  by  reason  of  banishment  out  of 
their  own  country,  or  who,  for  great  offence 
or  other  jDaLisdee€ls,  fled  Irom  their  own  eoofo- 
try  ;  and  of  these  some  becamejbrokers,  hos- 
telers,and  innkeepers  within  the  city,  for  de- 
nisensand  strangers,  as  freely  as  though  they 
were  good. tod  lawful  men  of  theJranekiBe 
of  the  jciij  ^  and  some  nothing   did,   but 
run  up  and  down  through  the  streets,  more 
by  night.  tb«nby  day,  and  were  well  attired 
in  clothing  and  array,  and  had  themselves 
.fedof  ddido^  viands  and  costly,  neither 
^did    th^}^  use  any  craft  or  merchandise, 
nor.  bad  they  Jands  or  tenements  whereof 
19  live,,  nor  any  friend  to  find  them  ;  and 
through  such  persons  many  perils  did  often 
happen  i|i  the  city,  and  many  evils ;  and  some 
of  them  were  found  openly  offending,  as  in 
robberies*  breaking  of  houses  by  night,  mur- 
ders and.  other  evil  deeds  ;  it  was  provided, 
that  no  man  of  foreign  lands,  or  other  persons 
whateveiv  should  be  resiant  innkeeper  or 
hosteler  in  the  city,  unless  he  were  a  free 
man  (Jranc  home)  of  the  city,  admitted  and 
fit /army  before  the  warden  or  mayor  aud 
the  aldermen,  as  a  good  man  and  true  }  so, 
all  that    were    innkeepers,   hostelers,   and 
brokers  |n  the  city,  contrary  to  the  form 
aforesaid,  from  one. month  after  that  time, 
were  ordered  to  forego  and  withdraw  them- 
selves, that  they  should  do  so  no  more  ; 
and  if  any  were  found  offending  herein,  or 
any  other  of  whom  there  was  evil  suspicion 
for  his  ill  behaviour,  as  for  bad  company,  or 
by  good  evidence  of  the  neighbourhood,  he 
should  forthwith  be  arrested  by  the  warden 
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or  mayor,  or  the  sheriff,  or  by  the  Mer- 
man in  whose  ward  he  should  be  found,  and 
fined  according  as  he  should  be  found  to 
have  transgressed ;  and  imikeepers,  and 
hostelers,  and  brokers  sliould  be  forever 
not  reeeioabU  to  ikejiranckisey'*  ftc. 

The  franchise  of  London,  both  for  par- 
liamentary and  corporate  elecftions,  (and  it 
«eems,  that  in  all  prescriptive  corp6rations 
the  parliamentary  and  corporate  franchises 
were  originally  the  same,  was  declared  and 
established  by  the  11  George  L,  in  1724, 
about  which  time  there  arose  great  contro- 
versies and  dissensions  at  the  elections ;  for 
persons,  having  no  right  of  voting,  unlaw- 
fully intruded  themselves  into  the  assem- 
blies of  the  citkens,  and  great  numbers  of 
wealthy  persons,  notfre^  tftke  city^  refused 
or  declined  to  become  freemen ;  and  for 
settling  the  right  of  election  and  putting  a 
stop  to  such  controversies  and  dissensions, 
&c.,  it  was  prescribed,  that  every  person  be- 
fore polling  should  swear  or  affirm  at  any 
general  election  for  a  citixen  to  serve  in 
parliament,  or  of  an  officer  usually  chosen 
by  the  liverymen  of  the  city, — that  he  is 
a  freeman  of  London,  and  liveryman  of 
.euch  a  particuhir  company,  and  in  case 
of  any  election  of  any  alderman*  or  com- 
mon councilman,  that  he  is  a  freeman  of 
London  and  a  householder  in  the  particular 
ward ;  and  the  right  of  election  of  alder- 
men and. common  councilmen  for  the  re- 
spective wards  was  vested  in  the  freemen  of 
the  dty,  frtftw  hovMholders  paying  scot, 
mmd  hearimg  M^  mihe%  required^  in  Itheir 
retpeatkfe  wards  $  but  the  right  was  re- 
stricted to  householders  of  10/.  yearly  value 
being  sole  occupiers ;  and  t  o  part  nerscarry  ing 
ona  joini  trade  in  a  house  being  of  the  true 
and  net  yearly  value  of  as  many  sums  of 
101  as  there  are  partners;  and  to  others, 
not  partners,  where  two  persons  and  no 
more  severally  inhabit  in  the  same  house 
each  paying  10/.  a  year  for  his  part;  and 
the  rates  to  which  they  ought  to  contribute 
and  pay  their  seot  were  declared  to  be  "  a 
rate  to  the  chnrch,  to  the  poor,  to  the  sca- 
venger, to  the  orphans,  and  to  the  rates  in 
lieu  of  or  for  the  watch  and  ward,  and  to 
such  other  annual  rates  as  the  citizens  of 
London,  inhabiting  therein,  shall  hereafter 
be  liable  unto>  other  than  and  except  annual 
aids  granted  or  to  be  granted  by  parliap- 
ment ;"  and  no  persons  should  vote  at  an 
election  for  parliament  or  of  any  officer  to 
be  chosen  by  the  Kverymen  of  the  city, 
who  have  not  been  on  the  livery  for  twelve 
months,  and  •  paid  their  livery  fines,  &c.,  or 
who  have  been  discharged  within  two  years 
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meU  imputed  to  him  ?    wm  the  Question 
which  every  one  inwardljr  asked  nimself. 
Alas !  the  proofs  and  damnin^^  testimonies 
were  destined  too  he  come  to  soon  conclusive. 
Mv  readers  may  not,  perhaps,  he  aware  of 
the  fon^s  observed  in  a  French  criminal 
court.     I  shall,  in  consequence,  heg  leave 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  suhject.     In 
the  first  place,  previous  to  any  public  inves- 
tigation, the  accused  and  witnesses  undergo 
a  private  one,  before  the  examining  magis- 
trate.    Their  deposition  is  carefully  taken 
down  in  writing,  and  produced  when  they 
are  interrogated  afresh  on  the  same  points, 
and  compared  with  their  former  testimony. 
The  jury  being  sworn — a  formalitv  hurried 
throtigh,  even  m  a  still  less  impressive  man- 
ner than  with  us,  each  juror  in  turn  merely 
holding  up  his  hand,  and  affirming,  rather 
than  swearing,  he  will  judge  "  in  his  soul 
and  conscience  according  to  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth" — ^the  indictment  is 
read,   and   the    examination  of  witnesses 
commences,  generallv  opening  by  that  of 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar.     The  official  ac- 
cuser {avecat  du  roi)  next  speaks  in  support 
of  the  charge  ;  the  opposmg  counsel  pre- 
sents the  defence.     The  public  prosecutor 
replies,   if    he  thinks   fit,    the   prisoner's 
advocate  rejoins,  and  the   president  sums 
up.     He  then  puts  the  question  to  the  jury 
in  writing,  and,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
their  verdict,  which  the  muority  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  bodv  suffices  to  render 
valid,  the   officer  of  the    crown   grounds 
his  conclusions,  and  sentence  is  passed  ac- 
cordingly.    It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
tliat  the  court,  as  well  as  the  jury,  possesses 
a  great  latitude  in  the  i4)p1ication  and  mea- 
sure of  punishment ;  it  being  frequently  in 
Vie  power  of  the  former,  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  principal  or  subsiidiary  questions 
>  arc  put ;  and  of  the  latter,  by  the  terms  in 
which  their  reply  is  couched,  materially  to 
alter,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  render  nu^a-  | 
tory,  the  very  dispositions  of  their  verdict, 
as  regards  the  cruninality  of  the  individual 
whom  it  condemns,  and  the  enactments  of 
the  law  which  allot  the  degree  of  jxjnalty 
incurred.     Sentence  being  passed,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  that  the  punishment 
awarded,  even  in  the  most  clearly  proved 
capital  cases,  will  be  carried  into  execution. 
There  still  remain  two  chances  for  the  cul- 
prit  an  appeal  to  the  superior  jurisdiction 

of  the  "  Cour  de  CanMaliun"  presented  in  . 
the  limited  delay  of  the  three  next  ensuing 
days  after  judgment,  and  based,  either  on 
the    facts    and    circumstances    submitted 
during  trial,  or  the  breach  of  legal  fonna- 


lities.  This  step,  even  if  it  be  muucoeasful, 
will  have  at  the  worst  for  result,  to  procure 
a  delay  in  giving  effect  to  the  decree  of 
court,  extending  to  the  space  of  forty  days. 
The  second  resource  consists  in  addressing 
a  petition  to  the  crown,  backed,  if  possible, 
by  influential  recommendations,  claiming 
the  intervention  of  its  prerogative  of 
mercy.  Should  both  means  fail,  sentence 
is  executed  forthwith,  the  moment  the  au- 
thentic papers,  confirmatory  of  the  fact, 
reach  the  hands  of  the  proper  authorities. 
Asking  pardon  for  this  lengthened  digres- 
sion, which  we  felt  to  be  necessary  for  the 
perfect  understanding  of  my  narrative,  I 
return  to  Weminski  and  his  accusers. 

After,  having  replied  to  the  usual  for- 
mulary of  questions  as  to  age,  name,  resi- 
dence, &c.,  he  suddenly  anticipated  the  next 
coming  demand,  by  a  request  to  be  allowed 
to  speak.  It  was  immediately  granted 
him.  He  bowed  to  the  president,  laid  his 
hand  lightly  to  his  heart,  as  if  in  acknow- 
ledgment, and  in  slow,  distinct,  measured 
accents,  not  unmingled  with  a  tone  of  un- 
hoping  earnestness,  which  was  inexpressibly 
moving,  he  proceeded  :— 

"  To  spare  the  time  of  the  court,   and 
abridge  my  own  suspense,  I  shall  beg  leave 
so  far  to  depart  from  ordinary  forms  as  to 
give,  without  further  questioning,  as  briefly, 
as  clearlv,  as  exactly  as  I  can,  a  relation  of 
all  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the 
accusations  directed  against  me,   and  to 
which  a — to  me,  probably  to  many — inex- 
plicable train  of  accidental    coincidences 
appears  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  perhaps 
of  my  judges,  to  lend  such  fatal  proof,   ^ly 
life,  and  still  more  valued  by  me  than  life, 
my  honour,  is  at  stake  ;  I  must  make  a 
struggle  to  defend  them  ;  yet  I  am  debarred 
the  nope,  the  smallest  hope  of  success.     I 
have  for  my  only  resource — ^my  only  stay, 
the  consciousness  of  perfect  freedom  from 
any  crime,  save  that  of  unworthy  suspicion, 
and   jealous    violence.      I    am    innocent, 
wholly  innocent ;  but  of  what  avail  to  say 
so,  when  I  can    offer    no    evidence    but 
my   word   in   confirmation?"     The  latter 
part  of  this  passage,  particularly  the  sen- 
tences referrmg  to  **  violence"  and  **  jea- 
lousy," was   uttered  falteringly  ;  he  hesi- 
tated a  moment ;  then  passing  his  hand  over 
his  brow,  immediately  resumed.     The  audi- 
tory were  breathless  with  attention.    "  It 
were  as  useless  as  painful  to  dwell  on  the 
incidents  that  occurred  at  the  opera,  where, 
in  an  imlucky  moment,   I  was  tempted  to 
be  present.     Others,  I  am  fully  aware,  will 
be  summoued  to  lay  before  you  their  views. 
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their  opinions,  their  belief  respecting  the 
subject  of  their  remarks  in  that  place  ;  and 
these  views  and  opinions  will,  no  doubt,  go 
far  to  stir  up  impressions  to  mj  disadvan- 
tage. I  shall  merely  say,  that  eveiy  suc- 
cessive event  of  that  evening  tended  to 
awaken  feelings  the  most  destructive  of 
my  peace — ^feelings  which  I  am  now 
ashamed  to  have  abandoned  myself  to,  in 
reference  to  one  who  was  ever,  and  shall 
ever  be — if  she  has  not  ceased  herself  to  be— 

Sure  and  spotless  ;  and  roused  me  to  a 
egree  of  excitement,  of  furious  passion,  or 
madness  rather,  that  deprived  me  for  a 
time  of  all  control,  of  all  command  over  my 
words  or  actions.  I  saw  the  wife  of  my 
bosom,  that  being  in  whom  all  my  hopes  of 
haminess  were  centered,  pursued  by  the 
insioiious  attentions  of  a  man,  whose  very 
aspect,  though  at  first  unknown  to  me, 
caused  my  blood  to  boil  within  me,  I  knew 
not  why,  and  fool,  madman  as  I  was,  I  fan- 
cied that  she  tacitly  encouraged  his  at- 
tempts. Slanderous  thought ! — infamous 
suggestion  of  some  demon  of  ill  !  I  was 
tortured — I  was  in  agony  ;  regardless  of 
what  might  be  said  or  thought,  I  snatched 
her  away  from  a  spot  that  seemed  to  me 
accursed.  I  wish  to  go  home,  to  be  quiet, 
to  know  that  she  was  safe,  that  she  was 
with  me,  near  me,  no  longer  tempted,  adu- 
lated, estranged  perhaps.  On  the  very 
steps  of  the  building  I  encountered  one  who 
disputed  my  will,  and  he  the  object  of  my 
resentment  and  my  hatred.  The  occasion 
but  too  well  suited  my  mood — I  insulted 
him  grossly,  unpardonably,  irretrievably  ; 
nor  was  he  slow  to  answer  my  defiance.  It 
was  not  enough  of  the  causes  of  ill-will  he 
had  given  mc  that  night,  to  urge  me  on  to 
spurn  and  outrage  him,  but  I  was  destined 
to  find  still  greater  incentives  to  my  rage, 
at  the  moment  he  came  thus  in  contact, 
under  circumstances  which  had  else  been 
trivial ;  but  of  this  more  anon.  I  ordered 
the  driver,  a  man  whose  name  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  case,  and  formerly  at- 
tached to  my  household,  to  proceed  quickly 
home.  We  nad  not  gone  far  when  he  over- 
took that  person,  De  Renzio.  Soon  after- 
wards, while  speaking  to  my  coachman,  and 
urging  him  to  hasten  homewards,  we  heard 
cries  for  succour.  I  knew  the  voice — ^*twas 
my  antagonist's,  and  felt  strange  emotions 
within  me,  whatever  they  miffht  be — ^it 
boots  not  here  to  tell,  I  instantly  resolved 
on  going  to  his  assistance,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  my  wife's  clinging  round  me,  and 
by  the  man  Victor,  who  left  me,  saying  he 
would  manage  the  assailants.  *  He  did  not 


immediately  return,  and  the  noise  conti- 
nued. I  extricated  myself  from  my  wife's 
arms,  and  rushed,  unarmed  as  I  was,  to 
where  the  sounds  of  struggling  directed  me. 
The  place  was  very  dark  ;  I  could  but  im- 
perfectly descry  what  was  passing  ;  several 
persons  were  struggling  ;  one  of  them  fell 
just  as  I  came  to  tne  spot ;  I  had  not  time 
then  to  know  who,  or  recognize  the  others, 
for  at  that  moment  a  heavy  blow  aimed,  I 
think,  from  behind,  stunned  and  felled  me 
to  the  ground.  When  I  slowly  and  with 
effort  recovered  my  senses,  I  perceived  I 
was  alone,  and  the  lifeless  body  of  De 
Renzio  lying  beside  me  !  For  a  while, 
dizzy  and  faint,  I  strove  to  regain  the  car- 
riage, which  I  imagined  to  be  still  in  wait- 
ing ;  but,  finding  I  was  unable,  I  endea- 
voured to  support  myself  against  a  projec- 
tion of  the  wall,  and  called  out  for  help. 

A  company  of  soldiers  came  up;  they 
seized  me.  My  enemy,  the  persecutor  of 
my  repose,  even  in  death,  be  it  hatred,  be 
it  error,  be  it  desire  of  foul  revenge, 
unlike  that  I  panted  for,  since  it  accused 
him  who  was  guiltless,  had  strength  enough 
left  to  point  me  out,  and  name  me  as  his 
assassin.  Me  his  assassin  ! — ^me  his  mur- 
derer !  True,  I  was  his  enemy  thoroughly, 
in  every  way  his  enemy,  but  franklv,  openly 
his  enemy,  not  treacherously  and  in  the 
dark.  He  had  crossed  my  path  once  be- 
fore ;  I  little  expected  he  should  have  done 
so  again  ;  for  in  one  struggle,  man  to  man, 
blade  to  blade,  fairly  and  honourably,  he 
had  fallen,  and  I  haa  relison  to  believe, 
never  to  rise  again.  I  had  pardoned — had 
nearly  forgotten  the  injuries,  the  insults, 
the  wrongs  he  had  heaped  on  me,  and  on 
one  dearer  to  me  than  life,  than  fame,  and, 
heaven  pardon  me,  than  hope  of  salvation. 
What  I  felt,  when  I  recognised  him  in  the 
individual  pursuing  with  his  odious  atten- 
tion that  angel — now  lost  to  me" — (emo- 
tion here  again  choked  hb  utterance  ;  in  a 
few  minutes  he  continued  in  a  quivering 
voice,  that  became  more  firm  by  degrees) 
"  was  anew,  endeavouring  to  blight  the 
happiness  he  envied,  and  had  once  before 
blaclcly  aimed  at  destroying.  I  cannot  at- 
tempt to  describe  my  feelings.  My  hate, 
my  bitter  enmity,  my  desire  of  revenge, 
revived  with  a  thousand  fold  vigour.  I 
longed  for  his  life  ;  'tis  true,  I  thirsted  for 
his  blood — ^yes,  for  his  blood,  but  honour- 
ably and  fairly  shed,  in  the  face  of  day,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  men — my  life  and  my 
blood  staked  against,  as  a  soldier  does  ;  as 
no  brave  man  ever  feared  or  was  ashamed 
to  do.     Assassination  and  murder  in  the 
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night,  are  not  the  work*  or  the  means  do 
not  become  the  hands  of  one,  who  has  passed 
his  best  jears  in  front  of  his  comrades  in 
arms,  sheathing  his  sword  in  the  breasts  of 
the  foes  of  the  adopted  country  he  fought 
for.  That  man — 1  cannot  bear  to  name 
him — has  perished  by  another  arm  than 
mine.  I  regret  it — I  deplore  it ;  for  I -could, 
perhaps,  have  forgiven  him,  had  mine  been 
the  one  ;  and  I  feel,  that  to  forgive  would 
at  least  perhaps  have  set  my  soul  and  heart 
at  ease." 

While  delivering  this  abrupt  burst,  as  it 
would  appear,  of  uncontrollable  passion, 
the  prisoner's  eye  had  lighted  up,  and  abso- 
lutely shot  glanoes  of  fire ;  his  cheek 
flushed,  his  nostril  dilated,  he  stood  erect 
and  proud  ;  he  seemed  once  more  the  We- 
minsiu  of  his  friends  and  foes.  His  advo- 
cate, who,  perceiving  how  much  he  was  in- 
juring his  cause,  by  those  intemperate, 
ill-judged,  though  candid  avowals,  had 
essayed  several  times  to  check  them,  but  had 
each  time  been  borne  down  by  his  client's 
impassioned  energy,  now  more  peremptorily 
interfered,  and  earnestly  represented  to  him 
the  impropriety  and  imprudence  of  the  line 
he  was  pursuing. 

"  My  excellent  friend  and  defender,"  he 
proceeded  more  quietly,  evidently,  however, 
with  a  violent  effort,  *'  suggests  that  I  am 
wrong  in  speaking  thus  frankly  my  senti- 
ments and  inmost  thoughts ;  he  warns  me 
that  I  may  hurt  my  cause,  by  layuig  the 
truths  of  my  soul  thus  naked  before  you.  I 
cannot  help  it — I  know  but  one  course — 
one  rule  of  actiou — ^to  tell  those  truths,  to 
conceal  nothing,  to  extenuate  nothing — and 
then,  on  this  foundation,  on  it  solely,  to 
give  myself  up,  with  all  my  faults  and  all 
my  errors,  into  your  hands,  and  trust  un- 
reservedly to  yom*  justice. 

**  Little  now  remains  for  me  to  tell,  and 
that  little,  perhaps,  already  known.  De- 
clared thus  a  criminal  and  a  murderer,  they 
seized  and  bound  me;  at  the  same  moment, 
while  still  overwhelmed  with  speechless 
amaze,  at  the  charge  which  circumstances 
combined  to  render  so  probable,  I  was  told 
my  wife  and  her  attendant  had  disappeared. 
A  dreadful  foreboding  crossed  my  mind, 
my  brain  was  on  fire,  my  heart  was  burst- 
ing ;  I  felt  as  if  I  were  no  longer  of  this 
earth — ^then  all  was  maze  and  darkness  ; 
they  led  me  to  prison  ;  there  friends  came, 
when  I  asked  after  my  wife  they  answered 
not,  they  talked  to-  me  of  myself,  of 
hope — deception  !  absurdity !  I  would  not 
be  deceivedr^I  would  have  them  speak — 
they  told  me,  at  last,  I  was*-what  I  am- 


alone,  abandoned,  widowed — believed  a 
felon  and  a  murderer — it  may  be  on  the 
way  to  a  felon's  doom — Mercy,  mercy,  0 
God !     My  wife — ^my  Olga  I" 

These  passionate  exclamations  were  pro- 
nounced in  such  a  thrilling  accent  of  truth 
and  nature,  with  such  a  look  and  gesture  of 
hopeless,  helpless  despair,  that  the  spec- 
tators, hushea  into  profound  silence  from 
the  moment  he  opened  his  lips,  now  seemed 
with  one  accora  to  cease  to  breathe,  lest 
the  sound  should  interrupt  what  was  to 
follow.  A  pin  would  have  been  heard  to 
fall,  and  many  were  the  bosoms  that  throbbed, 
and  the  eyes  that  streamed  unconacioiislv. 
General  expectation  was,  however,  disap- 
pointed, the  prisoner  spoke  no  further 
word,  but,  wholly  overpowered  by  his  feel- 
ings, fell  backwards,  oorering  his  face 
with  both  his  hands,  and  sobbed  aloud  con- 
vulsively; each  tone  and  token  of  this 
grief  seeming  to  be,  as  it  were,  despite  his 
efforts  to  contain  it,  wrenched  from  the 
inmost  fibre  of  his  heart. 

There  is  something  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
man  bowed  down  and  weakened  into  tears, 
that  inexpressibly  pains  us,  it  strikes  us  as 
so  unnatural ;  the  manifestations  of  inward 
anguish  burst  out  with  such  a  struggle,  that, 
however  cold  and  stoical,  we  cannot  but 
feel  ourselves  involuntarily  seized  upon, 
and  compelled  to  suffer  as  he  stiffen,  to 
weep  as  he  weeps.  Thus  it  was  on  this 
occasion ;  the  sympathy  for  the  prisoner 
was  universal,  and,  as  well  to  give  him  time 
to  recover  himself,  as  to  afford  the  court, 
which  had  participated  in  the  general  emo- 
tion, an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  the  pre- 
sident gave  orders  to  remove  him,  suspend- 
ing the  sitting  for  a  short  time,,  until  he 
should  be  again  in  a  fitting  state  to  assist 
at  it. 

I  shall  leave  my  readers  to  judc^e  what 
were,  during  the  mterval,  the  various  and 
diverse  impressions  of  the  spectators.  One 
sentiment,  however,  was  general — that  of 
interest  and  pity  for  his  probable  fate,  not 
unmixed  with  a  hope,  that  he  might  escape 
at  least  the  last  punishment ;  though,  by 
those  who  thought  a  little  more  deeply  on 
the  matter,  the  next  degree  of  penal  re- 
tribution, to  which  he  must  necesisarily  be 
sentenced,  was  unhesitatingly  judged,  for 
a  person  of  his  cliaracter  and  turn  of  mind, 
to  be  infinitely  worse  than  death — the 
gallies  for  life !  Colonel  Weminski,  the 
hero  of  so  many  fields,  to  the  gallies  for 
life,  among  the  impm'e  refuse,  and  scour- 
ings,  and  f Uth  of  all  the  goals  and  dungeon^ 
in  the  kingdom ! 
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Oa  the  eourt  resuming  its  ntting,  the 
prisoner  was  perfectly  restored  to  that  state 
of  unmoved  calmness,  which  he  had  shown 
at  the  commencement  of  his  trial.  When 
asked*  whether  he  had  anything  to  add  to 
the  statement  he  had  already  made,  he 
merely  howed,  and  after  a  moment's 
whispering  consultation  with  his  legal  ad- 
viser, said  mildly,  in  a  low  hut  distinct 
tone,  "  Nothing." 

The  examination  of  witnesses  now  began. 
I  shall  abridge  as  much  as  possible  this 
portion  of  the  proceedings,  presenting 
simply  a  summary  of  the  most  important 
points ;  the  detuls  which  I  have  above 
transcribed  firom  the  newspapers  having,  I 
fancT,  put  my  readers  tolerably  in  possession 
of  the  nature  of  the  charge,  and  the  facts 
adduced  in  support  of  it. 

Several  persons  who  had  observed  We- 
minski's  conduct  and  demeanor  at  the  ball, 
were  first  brought  forward ;  they  told  in 
more  or  less  precise  terms,  all  that  we  have 
already  narrated  ;  on  the  whole,  magnifying 
however,  and  giving  a  more  suspicious  co- 
lour to  what  really  took  place,  commenting 
on,  rather  than  describing,  his  uneasy  move- 
ments— ^his  watching  of  De  Rensio — ^bis 
sudden  departure  coinciding  with  thelatter's. 
The  old  Marquis  de  >  tediously  de- 
tailed, with  many  incidental  remarks,  the 
circumstances  of  the  altercation,  |  of  which 
he  had  been  in  part  a  spectator  ;  dwelt  on 
his  friend  having  announced  aloud  the  way 
he  intended  to  go  home  by ;  and  stated  the 
positive  conviction  he  was  in  at  the  moment, 
from  what  had  passed,  and  the  words  he 
had  overheard,  that  a  hostile  meeting  was 
iu  contemplation.  He  ended  by  affirming 
it  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  the  unfor- 
tunate De  llenzio  had  been  the  rejected 
lover  of  the  Countess  Olga,  who,  partly 
through  fear,  partly  from  a  sense  of  duty 
and  obligation,  had  preferred  Weminski. 
Here  a  scornful  smile  curled  that  haughty 
lip,  and  the  president  checking  the  witness's 
garrulity,  effectually  stopped  it,  by  desiring 
him  to  coniine  himself  strictly  to  the  facts 
he  could  give  evidence  of,  to  his  own 
personal  knowledge. 

Three  or  four  medical  men  were  next 
examined  ;  they  were  nearly  unanimous  in 
their  depositions — death  had  been  the  ne- 
cessary, the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
numerous  injuries  inflicted  by  a  sharp 
pointed  weapon,  sword  or  dirk  it  might  be, 
similar  to  that  presented  for  their  inspec- 
tion, which  corresponded  exactly  to  the 
different  orifices  of  the  wounds  discovered 
on  the  body — (a  richly  mounted  poignardi 


let  us  not  forget,  bad  been  found  beside  the 
victim,  bearing  Weminski's  crest  and  arikis.) 
Pressed  for  explanation  on  this  point,  he 
could  offer  nothing  satisfactory  in  reply» 
otherwise  than  by  conjecturing,  that  the 
dagger  might  have  been  stolen  from  him 
by  one  of  the  assassins,  and  made  use  of  by 
them.  The  officer  commanding  the  patrol 
which  had  arrested  Weminski,  and  those 
of  his  men,  whom  he  had  selected  to  testify 
to  De  Renzio's  dying  declaration,  re-pro- 
duced it  exactly  in  the  words  he  had  used— - 
adding  nothing  new,  of  course,  to  the  facts 
already  recorded. 

In  fine,  the  principal  witness  (of  whom 
some  mention  has  already  been  made)  from 
whom  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  the  pri- 
soner's culpability  were  expected,  was  now 
produced.  The  attention  ofevery  one  in  court 
redoubled.  A  tall,  lank,  stupid-looking  man, 
presented  himself,  in  whom,  beneath  the 
semblance,  as  they  thoughts  of  simplicity 
and  embarrassment,  with  which  he  delivered 
his  evidence,  more  than  one  close  observer 
fancied  he  could  detect  unequivocal  signs  of 
calculating  cunning.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
that  evidence  was  conclusive  against  We- 
minski. This  man  gave  his  name,  Pierre 
Larsonnei,  "  commis$ionaire/^  (ticket-por- 
ter,) his  employer,  and  the  authorities  of  the 
arrondissement  had  given  him  the  best  cha- 
racter for  honesty,  trust-worthiness,  and 
good  conduct,  which  explains  (together 
with  its  perfect  coherence  and  air  of  verisi- 
militude) the  confidence  with  which  his 
testimony  was  received.  'Twas  he,  he 
attested  on  oath,  that  had'  let  down  and 
closed  the  coach  door,  when  Weminski  and 
the  Countess  got  into  it  at  the  door  of 
the  opera  ;  he  had  witnessed  the  short 
but  violent  dispute,  between  the  former  and 
Ue  Renzio,  whom  he  professed  to  know, 
having  been  employed  by  him  to  bear  some 
messages,  and  do  some  similar  offices  con- 
nected with  his  calling.  He  distinctly  as- 
serted, that  he  had  overheard  Weminski  give 
orders  to  the  coachman,  Victor,  with  whom 
he  was  well  acquainted,  (and  to  whom  he 
had  in  a  whisper  communicated  his  sus- 
picions, that  there  was  going  to  be  *  bloody 
work'  in  the  morning,)  to  fallow  Dn  Renzio 
and  keep  up  toithkim.  He  proceeded  to  say* 
I—  quote  his  words:  *'  Curious  to  see  how  it 
would  all  end,  and  never  thinking  of  what 
was  to  happen,  I  got  up  behind ;  we  over- 
took Monsieur  De  Renzio  and  passed  him ; 
soon  after  he  was  set  upon,  and  cried  out ; 
— the  coach  stopped ;  Victor  got  down  ; 
as  he  quitted  us  I  heard  M.  de  Weminski 
say    eagerly    in    a    smotfaared     voice — 
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*  Take  ctre,  Victor — don't  ftul — make  sure 
work  !'  I  was  frightened  out  of  my  wits,  I 
did'not  know  what   to  do,  I  was  afraid  of 
being  killed  myself  if  I  interfered,  1  got 
down  and  strove  to  slip  away ; — the  scuffling 
and  shouts  of  murder  still  continued,  M.  de 
Wcminski    got    down  also,    and   ran    to 
where  they  were  killing  the  man.     I  strove 
to  creep  off  as  quietly  as  I  could,   unper- 
ceived  in  the  dark,  but  in  my  fright  and 
confusion,  took  the    wrong    way;  I   soon 
found  myself  nearly  in  the  midst  of  them, 
wheie  they  had  pushed  on  to  the  struggle, 
and  had  only  time  to  hide  in  a  dark  entrance, 
which  luckily  for  me  was  near  at  hand.     I 
was  near  enough  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
M.  de    Weminski  came  up  and  made  stabs 
at  M.  de  Renzio,  while  he  was  still  striving 
to  keep  up  against  the  others.     '  Ah,  villain 
— Weminski! — villain!' — I  heard  him  say, 
groaning,  <you  have  murdered  me.' — I  was 
half  dead  myself  with  fright.     I  crept  as  far 
as  I  could  into  the  pasMge,  and  concealed 
myself  there,  until  all  was  quiet;  I  then  stole 
out — I  could  perceive  nothing  but  the  two 
bodies  lying  on  the  pavement.     In  my  hurry 
and  trembhng  to  get  away,  I  slipped  and 
fell  onmyhands  and  face  over  them ;  I  made 
greater  haste  then,  feeling  I  was  spotted  and 
splashed  with  blood,  least  the  guard  should 
come,  and  I  should  be  taken  up  for  the  mur- 
derer.    1  ran  as  quickly  as  I  could  home, 
and  fainted  when  I  got  there ;  I  told  no  one 
but  my  wife  about  it,  and  I  would  have  kept 
silent  still,  but  that  I  heard  how  things  were, 
and  that  the  real  assassin  was  in   prison  for 
his  trial.     Then   I  knew  I  had  nothing  to 
fear,  and  I  came  forward  to  tell  the  truth.' 
I'his  deposition,  in  which  the  witness  never 
for  a  moment  varied,  though  the  presiding 
judge  and  several  of  the  jurors  (according 
to  the  practice   of   the  French   tribunals, 
cross-examination  by  prisoners*  counsel  is  not 
admitted,)  urged   him  with    numerous  and 
conflicting  questions,  produced  a  deep  and 
painful   impression  on  the  court,  the  jury, 
and   the  audience.     The  prisoner  did  not 
seem   disturbed,  st  least  visibly,   while  his 
accuser  spoke.     Several  time^,  at  intervals, 
he  looked  inquiringly  at  him  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes.    When  he  had  ceased^  in  reply  to  an 
interrogation  of  the  president,  he  again  6xed 
his  eyes  steadfutly  upon  him,  and  exclaimed 
in  a  loud  voice,  pointing  with  clenched  hand, 
^  'Tis  false— «very  word  false,  he  must  have 
been  one  of  them  ;  I  could  almost  swear  it !" 
Larsonnet  started  in  amaze,  but  soon  reco- 
vering himself,  confirmed  anew  on  oath  all 
he  had  already  declared,  and  no  effort  of 
prendent,  or  suggested  deoiand  of  prisoner's 


adviser,  could  make  him  for  an  iDstaot 
waver. 

Weminski's  case,  it  seemed  now  to  be 
generally  felt,  was  hopeless.  That  be 
thought  to  too,  might  be  read  in  the  sup- 
pressed workings  of  his  brow  and  lips ;  'twas 
but  for  a  moment ;  he  qoicUy  regained  his 
former  composure,  if  composure  thai  could 
be  called,  which  at  times  resembled  uncon- 
sciousness. His  numerous  friends,  the  gene- 
rals he  had  fought  under,  his  brother  officers, 
men  of  the  most  illustrious  rank,  and  high- 
est authority  were  summoned,  and  heard  in 
his  favour.  They  spoke,  many  with  an 
emotion  that  betrayed  itself  by  tears  and 
broken  words,  of  his  bravery,  his  almost  ideal 
heroism,  his  chivabous  sense  of  honour,  the 
natural  gouduessand  generositv  of  his  heart, 
all  the  fine  and  noble  qualities  they  esteemed 
and  loved  him  for.     The  venerable  Marshal 

,  whose  aide-de-camp  he  had  been  for  a 

long  time,  was  so  affected  while  delivering  his 
evidence,  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed,  and 
had  to  be  removed  from  court ;  but  alas! 
friends  and  admirers,  and  well-wishers,  when 
questioned  on  one  head,  the  faUl  point  of 
his  inflexible  unforgiving  temper,  when 
once  stirred  into  ill-will,  his  violence  and  his 
jealousy,  could,  with  whatever  reluctance, 
but  admit,  (the  deuils  of  the  case — even  his 
own  admission  had  sufficiently  proved  it,) 
that  he  was,  in  that  regard,  what  he  was  de- 
scribed as  being. 

Order  having  been  restored,  wfaicb  the 

incident  of  Marshal ^"s  indisposition  had 

somewhat  disturbed,  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  rose  to  address  the  court — I  shall 
abstain  from  giving  even  the  heads  of  his 
and  the  opposing  counsel's  pleading,  as  well 
as  the  president's  summing  up,  which  wss 
perfectly  impartial. 

The  last  words  of  the  debate,  the  final 
rejoinder  of  Weminski's  advocate  was  over. 
The  president  amid  a  dead  sileuce,*~with 
visible  emotion,  proceeded  to  put  the  ques- 
tions for  the  decision  of  the  jury  in  the 
usual  form — "  Is  the  prisoner—yes  or  no, 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  wilful  and  premedi- 
tated murder,  imputed  to  him  ?  " — «  Do  there 
exist  extenuating  circumstances?"  They 
immediately  retired.  The  discussion  in  the 
jury-room  was  a  prolonged,  dubious,  and 
stormy  one.  The  foreman  several  times 
appeared  to  report  progress,  and  ask  the 
advice  of  court, « It  was  impossible,"  he  first 
said,  «•  to  agree  on  a  verdict ;"  afterwards 
he  announced,  that  an  insufficient  majority* 
then  that  the  majorittf  (two-thirds) — ^finally 
the  whole  of  the  persons  had  come  to  a 
decision.    Several  hours  had  passed  away  in 
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this  maDner,  each  moment  adding  to  the 
dread  suspense,  that  hung  alike  (so  it  would 
strike  one)  over  prisoner,  spectator,  and 
judge  s  yet  to  such  an  intense  and  painfully 
exciting  pilch  were  their  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy wound  up,  that  no  one  stirred  from  the 
place  he  was,  as  if  rooted  to  it.  On  the  entry 
of  the  jury  with  their  foreman  at  their  head, 
a  silence,  if  possible,  deeper  than  that  into 
which  once  or  twice  during  the  trial  all 
sounds  had  been  quelled — a  silence  still  as  the 
erave,  that  soon,  perhaps,  awaited  the  living 
being  before  them,  seized  on  the  motionless, 
eager,  breathless  crowd;  they  hung  upon 
the  man's  lips  as  though  they  were  to  open 
and  give  utterance  to  the  judgment  of  their 
own  fate. 

'*  Yes"— he  falteringly  said,  "  in  our  soul 
and  conscience,  the  accused  is  guilty — ^we 
find  so  unanimously*— of  wilful  and  preme- 
ditated murder." 

«<No! — ^there  do  not  exist  extenuating 
circumstances." 

A^cold  shivering  chill  ran  through  every 
human  soul  present  ;^-not  a  sound,  not  a 
murmur  was  heard  for  several  seconds ;  at 
length  a  sigh,  a  universal  sigh,  or  rather  groan, 
broke  forth.  The  condemned  man  alone 
appeared  unmoved,  undaunted,  undisturbed. 
"  My  wife— My  wife— My  Olga  I"  was  all 
that  he  sftid,  raising  his  arms  and  eyes  to  hea- 
ven— then  lapsed  into  impassibility  as  be- 
fore. 

His  advocate -stood  up  to  offer  some  ob- 
servations—to ground  some  motives  of  op- 
posit  ion  to  sentence  being  taken ;  Weminski 
with  a  sudden  imperative  gesture,  motioned 
him  to  remain,  adding  a  few  inaudible  words 
in  his  ear. 

The  forms  usual  on  such  occasions  were 
quickly  gone  through,  and  sentence  passed ; 
the  law-officers  and  judge  seeming  as  if 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  dreary  task.  The 
crowd  whose  attention  and  interest  had  never 
for  an  instant  flagged,  silently,  sadly,  gloo- 
mily dispersed.  The  culprit  was  removed  to 
his  dungeon,  and  there  left  alone,  and  in  his 
chains — ^to  his  remorse,  if  it  might  be — ^with 
his  innocence  if  it  could  be. 

•  •  •  • 

The  fickleness  of  public  opinion,  even  in 
matters  most  nearly  allied  to  its  own  imme- 
diate interests,  has  been  often  remarked  on ; 
it  has  even  been  asserted,  not  incorrectly, 
that  the  general  mind,  in  most  respects,  fol- 
lovrine  the  demonstration  of  a  well-known 
and  often  quoted  £Btble,  is  never  satisfied 
either  tntii  what  it  has,  or  without  what  it 
has  not.  Such  was  perfectly  the  case  in 
the  present  instance,  but  a  few  days  since, 
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as  we  have  seen,  damotnr  and  indignation 
against  the  culprit  were  loud  and  univer- 
sal. **  He  could  not  be  innocent ;  he  should 
be  punished ;" — *'  a  striking  example  was 
called  for ;" — '*  we  shall  soon  have  neither 
peace  nor  safety  in  our  own  houses,  if  this 
criminal  elude  the  just  penalty  due  to  his 
offence" — such  were  the  cries  m>m  all  quar- 
ters. People  seemed  positively  anxious  for 
the  sealing  of  his  doom,  as  he  had  confessed 
he  had  been  for  that  of  De  Renzio  by  his 
own  deed.  They  certainly  were  firm  and 
ardent  in  the  desure,  that  he  should  rather 
suffer,  being  innocent,  than  by  any  hazard 
escape,"  being  guilty.  Now,  nevertheless, 
that  his  crime  was  proved — ^that  he  was 
really  condemned — ^that  they  had  their  wish 
and  will  fully  to  all  intents,  they  began  to 
waver  ;  the  recollection  of  his  past  charac- 
ter and  services,  his  noble  bearing,  his 
mute  and  despairing  affliction  during  the 
progress  of  tne  trial ;  the  natural  interest 
and  commiseration,  that  almost  always 
manifests  itself,  even  in  cases  of  deepest 
guilt,  towards  the  hopelessly  unfortunate, 
when  no  longer  objects  of  dread  or  appre- 
hension, all  pleaded  in  his  favour — ple^led 
widely  and  not  unsuccessfully. 

It  was  thus,  that  when  the  fact  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  '*Cour  de  Cassation"  having 
Deen  lodged  against  the  judgment  was 
made  known ;  an  appeal  presented,  in  direct 
opposition  to  Weminski's  desire,  .by  his 
counsel  and  friends,  and  which  he  haa  only 
consented  to  authorize,  from  the  sole  moUye 
repeatedly  urged  to  him,  that,  by  gaining 
time,  some  intelligence  of  the  countess  might 
be  procured ;  neariy  the  whole  Parisian  wond, 
particularly  the  more  reflectiye,  less  preju- 
diced portion  of  the  community,  with  one 
acoordunited  in  hoping  it  might  not  be  made 
in  vain.  The  judges  of  the  court  were,  on 
the  whole,  supposed  to  be  unfavourably  dis- 
posed. Altogether  a  more  marked  change 
had  seldom,  it  would  seem,  taken  place  m 
the  minds  of  men. 

The  day  of  hearing  at  length  arrived ; 
the  pleadings  on  both  sides  recommenced, 
and  did  not  terminate  till  an  advanced 
hour.  An  adjournment  was  ordered,  to  af- 
ford time  for  deliberation,  much  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  an  assemblage,  scarcely  less 
numerous  than  on  the  former  occasion ;  and 
it  was  not  until  thethird  day  following,  that 
they  heard,  with  marks  of  satisfaction,  which 
respect  for  the  seat  of  justice  could  not 
wholly  repress,  a  decree  pronounced,  qimsh- 
ing  the  verdict,  and  ordering  a  new  trial. 
It  ended — (I  shall  not  of  course  repeat  the 
details)  bjr  a  seoood*  but  qualified  oondem- 
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nftdon  to  perpetual  impruonment.  This'it 
was  generallj  giveii  to  be  imdentood,  was 
but  a  step  to  a  further  extension  of  cle- 
mency :  aooordingW,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  family 
and  fitiends,  (the  prisoner  himself  had  ob- 
stinately refused  to  sanction  any  proceeding 
of  the  lund  in  his  own  name,)  bacKed  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  ministerial  circle,  and 
the  request,  nay  prayers  of  almost  every  one 
of  note  in  the  diplomatic  and  other  bodies, 
superior  anthoritv  intervened  to  use  its  best 
prerogative,  ana  Weminski  was  once  more 
restored  to  freedom  and  society. 

To  freedom,  yes — but,  let  me  not  go  too 
fiff — to  society,  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  in  reality  restored.  The  final 
lenient  award  of  his  judges,  and  Royal  cle- 
mency too,  had  done  much — but  not  even 
both  together,  no  existing  power  in  fact 
oould  do  this— could  reinstate  him  in  the  po- 
sition he  had  lost,  or  cause  him  to  re-occupy 
the  station  he  had  moved  in.  There  ap- 
peared, there  waf  still  in  point  of  fact, 
somethim^  dark  and  unexplained  in  the 
whole  affair ;  men  looked  upon  him  with  a 
dubious  eye — a  blot,  a  slur  was  somewhere. 
It  seemed  now,  as  if  he  were  unconvicted 
and  unpunished,  only  by  courtesy.  His 
visits,  if  perchance  he  made  any,  were  un- 
willin^j^ly  received,  and  never  returned. 
He  had  in  a  word,  irrevocably  lost  castg 
on  touching  the  boards  of  the  Courd*  Assizes, 
since,  on  retiring  thence,  no  full  unreserved 
acquittal  accompanied  his  steps.  Biit  what 
imported  it  now  ?  The  world  and  he  were 
two !  Its  good  or  bad  opinion,  its  smile 
or  its  frown,  had  nought  to  do  with  him — 
life  itself  seemed,  as  it  were,  gone  for  him. 
Abstracted  from  every  thought,  every  feel- 
ing, every  pleasure,  every  occupation,  save 
one,  the  seeking  for  his  wife,  and  bringing  to 
justice,  or  wreaking  his  own  vengeance  upon 
her  seducers — it  might  be  her  murderers. 
He  continued  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  to  devote  his  time,  his  strength,  his 
every  energy  to  the  search.  No  means 
towards  this  end,  that  wealth  could  pur- 
chase or  ingenuity  devise,  were  left  un- 
tried by  him.  He  courted,  he  recompensed, 
he  bribed  the  underlings,  and  (when  he 
could  safely)  the  superiors  in  authority. 
He  offered  large  rewards  for  information. 
He  employed  crowds  of  open  and  under- 
hand agents,  spies  and  such  others,  to  be 
on  the  watch  at  all  times  and  places,  where 
a  hint,  a  breath,  a  cobweb  clue  of  insiffht 
could  be  gained  into  the  object  of  his 
wishes — in  vain*  still  in  vain.  As  was 
naturally  to  be  expected,  numerous  design- 


ing persons,  attracted  by  the  hopes  of  re- 
ward so  liberally  held  out,  and  the  aTidity 
with  which  he  received  even  the  promise 
of  assistance,  preyed  extensively  on  his 
credulity;  yet  he  persisted  in  lavishing 
large  sums  in  the  prosecuUon  of  his  ever 
renewed  schemes  of  detection. 

His  relatives  (relatives  are  always  kind) 
now  thought  it  meet  and  fitting  time  to 
interfere ;  and,  accordingly,  soon  came  for- 
ward to  sue  for  a  conunission  of  lunacT 
aeainst  him,  grounded  on  the  plea  of  his 
aUeged  weakness  or  aberration  of  intelleet, 
which  they  professed  to  adduce  numerous 
proofe  of,  particularly  as  regarded  his  pro- 
fuse expenditure  of  money,  for  the  chmie- 
rical  purposes  (as  they  tenned  them) 
alluded  to,  A  commission  was  issued  in 
consequence,  and  he  underwent  a  length- 
ened examination  before  it.  Far,  however, 
from  justifying  their  averment  of  insanity, 
the  fact  of  £e  existence  of  which  was 
sought  to  be  establishedi  they  failed*  after 
a  t^ious  investigation,  in  jproducing^  any 
conviction  on  the  minds  ot  the  commis- 
sioners, except  that  of  their  interested 
motives.  The  object  of  this  vexatious 
pursuit  was  declared  unanimously,  to  be 
perfectly  sane  and  capable  of  directing  his 
affairs.  It  was  remarked,  that  he  did  not 
manifest,  in  any  manner,  the  slightest  an- 
noyance or  resentment  at  the  conduct  fol- 
lowed up  in  his  regard,  or  the  advantage 
thus  attempted  to  l^  taken  over  hinu  He 
appeared  throughout,  mild,  patient,  re- 
signed, a  different,  a  widely  different 
person,  indeed,  from  what  he  had  been.  He 
s|x>ke  not  of  ill  usage — ^he  did  not  breathe 
a  word  of  anger;  not  a  pliable  of  com- 
plaint escaped  his  lips.  The  once  proud, 
once  violent,  and  unbending  Weminski, 
was  now  humble  and  gentle  as  an  artless 
child ;  and,  bowed  down,  spirit-broken  as 
he  was,  that  child  he  would  have  suffered 
to  lead  him  at  will  in  all  things,  save  one 
only — there  he  was  inflexible — ^tne  untiring 
pursuit  he  had  undertaken,  that  pursuit  in 
which  the  end  and  aim  of  his  existence  ap- 
peared to  centre. 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  it  were  well, 
perhaps,  to  say  a  few  words  explanatory  of 
the  original  causes,  hitherto  obscurely  hinted 
at,  of  the  hatred  existing  between  the  two 
principal  personages  of  my  narrative,  and 
of  the  meumcholy  results  of  which  it  is  the 
recital. 

As  my  readers  may  probably,  ere  this, 
have  concluded,  bom  the  imperfect  allusions 
Qiad^  %9  the  subjeot  in  jhe/oretgoiBg  page^ 
De  Benzio,  a  nedmonte^e  gentl^osHi  of 
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birth  and  large  property,  had  been  one 
of  Weminski'g  fellow-suitors,  his  chief 
competitor  in  fact,  for  the  hand  of  the 
Lady  Olga  Imhanhoff,  one  of  the  bright- 
est ornaments  of  the  Imperial  court, 
where  her  family  occupied  a  distin- 
guished diplomatic  rank.  Finding  him- 
^If  likely  to  be  supplanted  by  this  more 
fortunate  find  brilliant  rival,  he  had  put  in 
practice,  first,  every  fair  and  honourable 
means  to  eject  him  nrom  the  possession  of  a 
heart  with  which,  in  the  vehemence  of  his 
passion,  he  often  exclaimed,  "he  felt  his 
own  destiny  was  irrevocably  Unked."  He 
had  wooed,  he  had  sighed,  he  had  wept,  he 
had  prayed  long  and  fruitlessly.  At  last,  * 
still  under  the  influence  of  a  sentiment,  as 
ardent  as  it  was  hopeless,  he  had  let  himself 
be  driven  on  by  its  ungovemed  impulse,  to 
the  employment  of  other  means,  which,  pro- 
bably, m  a  calmer  moment,  he  had  blushed 
to  think  of  using.  Now  he  watched,  he 
spied,  he  employeci  emissaries,  he  lavished 
bribes,  he  did  not  even  stop  at  giving  rise 
to,  and  authenticating,  as  far  as  in  him 
lay,  reports  derogatory  to  his  rival's 
honoiir,  reputation  and  fortune  ;  and, 
not  even  satisfied  with  this,  to  the  pu- 
rity of  his  now  all  but  affianced  bride,  re- 
garding whom,  both  in  respect  to  himself 
and  others  before  on  the  love  list,  (as  he 
dared  diabolically  to  insinuate)  he  muttered 
unutterable  things.  The  consequence  was, 
briefly,  a  sudden  breaking  ofl"  of  the  en- 
gagement on  the  part  of  her  family.  We- 
minsld  immediately  sought  for,  and  insisted 
on  an  explanation  from  them — ^heard  all — 
followed  it  up  with  all  the  characteristic 
impetuosity  of  his  fiery  nature — ^traced  it  to 
its  source,  to  De  Renzio— and,  meeting 
him  in  the  raging  height  of  his  exaspera- 
tion, without  aflbrding  an  opportunity  of 
reply  or  exculpation,  at  once,  as  it  were  in 
the  same  breatn,  reproached,  furiously  bran- 
ded and  struck  him.  They  fought,  it 
might  be  said,  almost  on  the  spot,  choosing 
seconds  from  among  the  first  comers  in  the 
public  room,  where  the  explosion  had  taken 
place.  De  Renzio,  after  a  sanguinarily 
prolonged  struggle,  in  which  both  were 
wotmded,  received  his  antagonist's  sword 
through  the  body,  and  was  left  for  dead. 
He  did  not  die,  however  ;  though  such  was 
the  belief  long  current,  as  his  first  and  ear- 
nest request  to  his  attendant,  and  one  or 
two  friends,  who  had  assisted  him,  on  reco- 
vering his  senses  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  ar- 
ticult^,  was,  that  they  would  keep  the 
wh9^»  jDocurrence  ^  peHbot  s^qreli^.. 

Weminski  ajmost    immediatdy  quitted 


Vienna,  following  the  young  counters  to 
Paris,  whither  her  family  had  removed, 
the  Prince  Imhanhoff  having  been  sent 
thither  on  a  private  mission.  He  was, 
soon  after,  all  matters  at  issue  having 
been  satisfactorily  cleared  up,  wedd^ 
to  her,  remaining,  in  common  with  every 
one  to  whom  the  details  of  the  cir- 
ciunstauce  had  been  made  known,  under 
the  impression — nay,  positive  conviction, 
that  De  Renzio  was  no  more.  Hence  his 
surprise,  and  subsequent  conduct,  when  he 
encoimtered  him  on  the  steps  of  the  opera. 
The  sequel  is  known.  What  can  nave 
prompted  the  victim's  dying  declaration — 
whether  he  made  it  through  mistake,  im&-  ' 
gining  he  had  been  in  reality  waylaid  by 
his  rival's  orders — or  to  gratify  his  hatred 
by  contributing  to  that  rival's  destruction, 
remains  whoUy'imexplained.  His  motives 
and  his  secret  aied  with  him.  Let  us  now 
return  to  him,  upon  whose  head  it  had  so 
materiaUy  tended  to  draw  down  a  fatal 
sentence. 

On  being  restored  to  the  usual  exercise 
of  his  liberty  of  action,  which  the  proceed- 
ings instituted  by  the  family  had  tempova- 
rily  interrupted,  he  resumed  the  same  course 
of  researches  as  before ;  but,  frt)m  this  time 
forward,  with  more  caution  and  judgn^ent. 
Taught  by  experience,  he  no  longer  chose 
or  trusted  in  his  agents  at  random,  on  a 
mere  hope  preferred,  and  was  much  better 
served.  Still,  however,  he  continued  re- 
gardless of  expense,  and  indifferent  'to  the 
character  or  class  of  those  whom  he  em- 
ployed, provided  they  brought  efficient  aid 
for  the  purpose.  As  for  himself,  he  was  oc- 
cupied, without  intermission,  directing, 
planning,  spurring  on  his  numerous  army 
of  co-operators  ;  above  all,  helping  in  per- 
son, and  superintending  the  whole  work. 
He  frequently  wandered  out  alone  in  mean 
disguise,  sometimes  vaguely  into  the  coun- 
try immediately  surrounding  Paris,  some- 
times into  the  interior  of  the  city ;  almost 
constantly  guicUng  his  steps  towards  the 
obscure  quarters  and  abodes  of  misery,  as  if 
there  expecting  naturally  to  meet  with 
crime  or  its  traces  ;  always  prying,  always 
questioning,  always  eagerly  ahve  to  snatch 
a  gleam  of  hope  from  the  most  casual  inci- 
dent. 

In  one  of  these  excursions,  on  which  he 
had  remained  absent  for  the  better  part  of 
two  whole  days,  (his  people  at  the  hotel, 
now  accustomed  to  the  irregularity  of  his 
movements,  scarcely  noticed  whether  he 
went  or  came,  except  when  summoned  to 
attend  him,)  it  so  chanced  he  fouad  him- 
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self  near  the  entrance  to  the  Catacombs,*  not 
far  from  the  Barriere  d'Enfer,  at  the  moment 
a  large  party  was  about  to  descend  to  view 
those  curious  caverns,  which,  as  doubtless 
our  readers  well  know,  were  formed  in 
quarrying  for  the  erection  of  the  city,  under 
which  they  extend  to  an  immense  distance 
in  several  directions,  and  reproduce,  in 
many  places,  the  actual  course  of  the  streets 
above,  as  may  be  easily  traced  by  any  one 
wdl  conversant  with  the  localities,  and  able 
by  comparison  to  establish  the  coincident 
lines.  Suddenly  an  idea  struck  hinu  He 
would  go  with  Uiem«  He,  too,  would  take 
a  view  of  the  regions  where  death  has  filled 
up  its  memoriab. 

The  guides,  struck  with  something 
stranre  in  his  manner  and  appearance,  as 
may  be  conceived  from  what  nas  been  said 
of  his  habits  and  mode  of  acting,  made 
some  difficulty;  the  visitors,  too,  looked 
rather  oddly  at  him.  A  gratuity  of  liberal 
amount  to  the  former  soon  settled  the  Ques- 
tion, and  he  was  most  graciously  permitted 
to  accompany  them. 

They  proceeded  for  some  time  together 
in  silence — Weminski  vacantly  staring  at 
the  different  rights,  pointed  out  to  the  ad- 
miring, and  not  a  little  awed  gaze  of  his 
companions.  The  place  and  its  objects 
were  a^kin  to  his  thoughts ;  yet  they  were 
far  away,  though  full  of  the  gloomy  reflec- 
tions that  consonancy  did  not  fail  to  excite; 
mechanically,  unconsciously  musing,  he  lin- 
ffered  behind  the  party;  his  wax  taper 
(ever^  one  in  the  descent  is  provided  with 
one)  m  hand,  and  did  not  perceive  himself 
to  be  left  alone  *till  roused  by  the  deep  still- 
ness of  the  place  around,  succeedmg  to 
the  hum  of  many  voices  that  had  hitherto 
occasionally  disturbed  its  echoes ;  stillness 
now  interrupted  by  the  rustling  of  reptiles 
crawling  over  the  skeleton  remains  there 
deporited,  or  the  gpoawing  of  rats  at  some 
dry  crumbling  Ixme.  I^  felt  at  once  the 
horrors  of  his  porition,  and  stepping  briskly 
forward  endeavoured  to  rejoin  his  conduc- 
tor and  fellow  explorers ;  confused,  bewil- 
dered, amid  the  winding  and  intricacies  of 
this  subterranean  labyrinth,  he  forgot — ^he 
had  scarcely  heeded  indeed,  the  instructions 

*  The  Catacombs,  'tis  scarcelj  secenarj  to 
obMrre,  hare  been  utilized  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
milliopa  of  homaa  remaini,  das  out  ot  the  different 
long  since  closed  np  churchyards,  formerlj  existing 
within  the  citj,  and  those  that  are  annnallj  ex- 
humed, on  expiration  of  their  term  of  huriahleaae^ 
from  the  new  cemeteries,  Pere  la  Chaise*  Mont* 
martre,  ^m  without  its  walls,  bj  which  they  have 
been  superseded.  The  bones  that  line  these  exca- 
vations are  arranged  in  a  somewhat  faadfnl  order. 


of  the  guide,  to  follow  always  the  black 
mark  traced  along  the  roof,  and  went  on 
seeking,  examining,  stooping  to  descry  even 
a  foot-mark,  if  there  were  luckily  one  to  be 
discovered,  stopping  at  intervaU  to  listen, 
and  calling  out,  mistaking  the  prolonged 
reverberations  of  his  own  vmce  for  welcome 
sounds  in  reply ;  'twas  in  vain — no  one  came, 
no  other  accents  answered  his.  He  felt  he 
had  irrecoverably  lost  his  way,  and  grew 
firint,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  previous 
wretchedness,  at  thoiurht  of  the  prospect 
that  now  opened  berore  him — death  by 
hunger — ^immured,  buried  alive  in  these 
bowels  of  the  earth,  cut  off  too  from  the  only 
hope  and  expectancy  that  made  life  support- 
able; for  Mu,  even  at  the  dreadful  moment 
when  the  conviction  of  his  probable  fate 
burst  upon  him,  was  hisstill  pervading  all,  og- 
cupving  remembrance,  "  Olga  and  revenge: 
shall  I  then  perish  and  leave  no  rign,  no 
token  that  I  died  to  recover  or  avenee  her?*' 
The  very  thought  inspired  him  with  new 
strength,  urged  him  on  still  to  struggle- 
still  to  endeavour  to  live  for  the  sake  ef  tbe 
hope  it  gave. 

lie  continued  to  advance,  stopping  ond 
listening  as  before ;  more  than  an  hoar, 
which  seemed  a  century,  passed  in  those 
useless  wandering^.  His  senses  were  st 
length  struck  by  what  seemed  to  be  the 
smell  and  appearance  of  smoke.  He 
looked  again — ^it  wom  smoke — ^walking 
hastily  forward,  guidedby  that  which  to  him 
was  fragrance,— he  rapidly  .came  to  the 
spot  whence  it  proceeded;  uiis  he  found  to 
be  a  circular  curve,  or  widening  <rf  the  gsl- 
lery,  of  considerable  height,  which  on  cloBer 
examination,  thouc^h  at  present  totally  un- 
occupied, bore  evident  marks  of  having  been 
lately  inhabited.  In  one  comer  was  a  sort 
of  rude  fireplace,  constructed  of  fragments 
of  stones,  in  which  were  still  burning  seve- 
ral^ogs  of  dry  wood ;  a  rough  table,  some 
half-broken  uncouthly  formed  chairs  and 
benches,  a  mouldering  chest  of  drawers,  and 
other  dismantled  pieces  of  furniture  of  the 
most  common  kind,  stood  in  different  parts 
of  the  apartment,  if  such  it  could  be  called. 
Weminski's  attention  was  little  attracted  bj 
the  sip^ht*of  these  things,  though,  doubtless, 
surprise  at  meeting  wiUi  them  there  was  his 
first  impression ;  he  felt  an  unaccountable 
presentiment,  a  thrill  of  foreboding  anticipa* 
tion,  that  there  was  something  more  in  re- 
serve, than  what  appeared — that  there  wss 
something  here  regarding  him  personallji 
something  connected  with  the  object  of  sU 
his  wishes ;  all  his  expectations  on  this  side 
the  tomb,  for  the  fulfilment  of  whidi  he 
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would  haye  willinglj  brared  death,  aye, 
even  the  death  he  seemed  but  a  while  a^o, 
probablj  was  still  doomed  to,  without  a 
sinele  murmur,  save  of  pleasure. 

A  sudden  inspiration  seemed  at  once  to 
recall  him  to  all  the  energetic  activity  of 
his  character ;  carefully  arranging  his  taper, 
of  which  fortunately  the  greater  part  re- 
mained unconsumed,  he  proceeded  with 
searching  eye  to  examine  those  singular 
premises ;  against  the  walls  here  and  there 
were  hung,  and  on  the  floor  were  strewed 
confused  heaps  of  articles  of  many  sorts  and 
descriptions — arms,  implements  and  instru- 
ments of  various  kinds,  smaller  furnishing 
trifles,  such  as  writing  desks,  dressing  cases, 
boxe»,  &c.,  wearing  apparel,  more  or  less 
valuable  in  quality.  It  was  manifestly  in  a 
word,the  receptacle  of  a  gang  of  thieves — 
in  his  mood  of  mind,  the  place  of  all  others 
lie  ought  to  leave  no  comer  of  unscrutinized. 
He  acted  accordingly.  He  searched  and 
researched,  long  and  perseveringly,  one 
vague  feeling  derived  from  his  previous 
inexplicable  bodings,  absorbins^  all  others — 
*'I  shall  find'* — ^what,  he  did  not  know; 
still  he  sought  on,  heedless  of  danger,  in- 
sensible to  the  position  he  remained  in. 

The  case  of  drawers  already  mentioned 
was  without  a  lock  ;  he  opened  it,  and  saw, 
huddled  together  without  any  arrange- 
ment, a  quantity  of  things,  of  which  the  first 
glance  told  the  value — ^pieces  of  plate, 
silver  covers,  watches,  chains,  trinkets,  && 
Weminski  rapidly  looked  them  over — a 
sword-hilt  caught  his  view — a  broken  sword- 
hilt  !  his  heart  throbbed  ;  he  looked  more 
closely — it  was  De  Renzio's  !  he  knew  it 
well,  too  well,  alas ! — De  Uenzio*s  broken 
weapon.  With  what  intensity  of  hope  and 
fear,  misery  and  anguish  of  mind,  did  he 
now  gaze  further !  Can  sight  deceive  him  ? 
What  meets  his  eyes,  ready,  as  it  were,  to 
start  from  their  sockets  ? — a  bauble,  an 
ornamental  plaything,  the  fairy  wand  his 
countess  wore  in  character,  when  they 
last — ^he  saw  no  more — a  mist  swam  before 
his  eyes  ;  he  felt  dizzy,  and,  staggering 
faintly  a  few  paces  backwards,  fell  powerless 
into  a  seat,  he  had  barely  the  strength  to 
reach.  The  whole  horrible  reality  flashed 
across  his  mind.  Olga  c«irried  off,  made 
away  with,  murdered,  worse,  infinitely 
worse — a  prey  to  wretches,  the  vilest  of  living 
.  demons,  whom  beauty  and  innocence  could 
move  only  to  crime.  Lespair,  all  the  tor- 
tures of  all  the  damned  were  in  that 
thought. 

How  long  he  remained  in  this  mute,  yet 
conscious  trance,  he  knew  not — ^he  could 


not  know  ;  but  he  rose  from  it  an  altered 
man ;  sense,  perception,  intellect,  had  re- 
turned with  hundred-fold  vigour;  judgment 
too,  in  all  its  vivid  perspicacity.  The  whole 
chances  of  his  position,  the  long  and  ar- 
dently sought-for  opportunity  to  be  derived 
from  it,  the  means  to  be  employed — the  line 
of  conduct  to  be  pursued,  the  steps  to  be 
taken  were  revealed,  as  it  were  by  instan- 
taneous light  of  intention,  to  his  mind.  His 
plan  of  action  was  resolved  on,  and,  at  the 
same  second  of  time,  began  to  be  put  into 
execution.  "  On  this  be  my  life  I"  he  al- 
most vociferated  aloud,  clasping  together 
his  arms,  and  clenching  his  hand  with  des* 
perate  force.  He  then  relighted,  at  the  yet 
burning  embers,  his  taper,  which  had  fallen; 
closed  the  drawers,  scarcely  bending  to  kiss 
that  toy,  the  sight  of  which  had  confirmed 
his  deadliest  fears,  and  raised  within  him  the 
only  hope,  in  expectation  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  which,  he  had  thus  long,  it 
might  almost  be  said,  forborne  to  die,  lest 
he  should,  in  so  doing,  disturb  it  from  its 
place,  and  thereby  arouse  suspicion,  that 
some  one  had  been  there  ;  noticed  whether 
all  things  were  as  he  found  them  on  his  en- 
trance ;  and,  that  done,  proceeded  to  under- 
take the  task  of  endeavouring  to  retrace  his 
steps  to  light  and  the  world  agair.  Whether  he 
Should  be  able  to  do  so,  or  in  what  manner, 
he  was  mainly  ignorant ;  but  he  felt  within 
himself  that  confidence  and  strength  of 
purpose  which  spurred  him  on,  and  told  him 
that  he  could  not  fail. 

I  shall  not  essay  to  accompany  him  in 
his  gloomy  wanderings ;  he  never  described 
them,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  various  emotions  he  must  have  expe- 
rienced, while  thus  travelling  back  his  un- 
known, nnremembered  course.  I  shall 
only  say,  that,  when  feeble  from  fatigue, 
and  exhausted  with  the  weakness,  arising 
from  waht  of  food  and  over  exertion,  he  sat 
himself  down  on  a  block  of  stone  to  rest 
awhile,  raising  by  chance  his  eyes  towards 
the  roof,  he  espied  the  black  mark,  the  con- 
ductor had  spoken  of,  as  ho  now  for  the 
first  time  recollected,  A  fresh  glimmering 
of  hope  revisited  him.  ''  I  shall  perhaps  be 
missed,"  thought  he  ;  "  or  if  not,  the  next 
coming  party  must  pass  this  way,  and  I  may 
be  succoured,  if  alive  !"  It  did  so  happen  :  he 
weu  missed.  It  is  the  custom,  as  travellers 
are  aware,  to  count  over  the  number  of 
persons  who  descend  on  each  occasion,  and 
recount  them  on  their  exit  from  the  vaults. 
Weminski  had  been  found  wanting,  and 
the  interest  of  all,  particularly  the  guide, 
who  remembered  his  generosity,  and  had 
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evea  by  some  means  been  informed,  or  I 
ffuessed  who  he  was,  was  much  excited. 
This  man  immediately  went  back,  and  paced 
throuffh  the  galleries,  in  every  direction. 
No  Weminski  appeared,  (he  was  at  that 
time  probably  engaged  in  inspecting  the 
robber's  hiding-place);  nothing  discouraged, 
he  returned,  first  giving  the  alarm  at  We- 
minski's  residence,  bringing  with  him  others 
of  his  fellows,  well  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent turnings  and  recesses  of  the  caves; 
and  at  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  next 
day,  they  found  the  object  of  their  search, 
stretched  senseless,  scarcely  living,  on  the 
stone  where,  as  we  have  said,  he  had  sat 
himself  down  to  get  a  few  moments'  repose. 
He  had  tasted  no  nourishment  for  nearly 
forty-eight  hours,  and  had,  doubtless,  tra- 
versed some  leagues  up  and  down  the  end- 
less labyrinth.  Suitable  restoratives  being 
immediately  administered,  he  was  trans- 
ported home,  where  every  care  and  neces- 
sary attention  were  abundantly  given  him. 

In  the  course  of  some  hours  he  had  tole- 
rably recovered.  No  entreaties  of  friends 
however,  or  injunctions  of  his  physicians, 
from  the  moment  perfect  consciousness  re- 
turned, could  contain  or  force  him  to  remain 
auiet.  Though  faint  and  worn,  and  with 
difficulty  able  to  move,  he  insisted,  and  no 
one  dared  to  restrain  him,  on  being  con- 
ducted out,  and  to  the  instant  presence  of 
the  prefect  of  police,  whither  ne  accord- 
ingly had  himseli.driven.  During  all  this 
time,  he  had  scarcely  spoken  a  word  to  any 
one.  He  was  inmiediately  admitted  and 
remained  for  a  long  time,  in  close  confe- 
rence with  that  functionary.  Nothing  tran- 
spired of  what  passed.  The  "  chef  de  la  bri- 
gade, do  surete"  was  sent  for  and  he  soon 
after  smnmoned  several  of  his  most  dexte- 
rous and  trusty  assistants,  to  the  number  of 
fifteen  or  twenty.  A  map  of  the  environs 
of  Paris  was  consulted  also,  more  particu- 
larly a  manuscript  one  of  the  Catacombs, 
respecting  which  an  experienced  clerk,  con- 
nected with  the  engineering  department, 
who  had  been  employed  in  drawing  it  out, 
was  called  upon  to  be  advised  with.  Nu- 
merous agents  were  dispatched  in  different 
directions.  A  strong  detachment  of  gen- 
darmes was  commanded  for  immediate  duty, 
and  ordered  to  provide  themselves  with  a 
supply  of  provisions  and  wine.  Altoge- 
ther there  appeared  to  be  an  unusual  stir,  a 
noiseless  one  however,  in  the  whole  admi- 
nistrative beehive,  of  which  the  intent  was 
to  the  many,  for  the  present,  a  mystery. 

It  was  promptly  solved. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  second  ensuing 


morning  was  seen  slowly  to  advance  ihrouffh 
some  01  the  most  frequented  streets  of  tne 
city,  followed  by  the  gazing  eyes  of  the  ever 
inquisitive  inhabitants,  ab^v  of  gendarmes 
both  mounted  and  on  foot,  whose  appearance 
bespoke  recent  hard  service  and  severe  con- 
flict. Their  accoutrements  were  soiled  and 
in  disorder.  Several  were  wounded,  as 
slings  and  bandages  stained  and  clotted  with 
blood  sufficiently  testified.  All  looked  hag- 
gard and  exhausted,  it  might  be  with 
watching  or  fatigue.  Escorted  by  thera 
in  pairs,  handcuff  and  pinioned  together, 
marched  a  number  of  simster-looking  indi- 
viduals, in  front  of  whom  walked  Doldly 
erect,  smiling  in  derision  of  his  captors  and 
the  multitude,  as  a  mere  spectator  might, 
had  something  ludicrous  occurred,  our  old 
acquaintance,  Victor  le  beau  Cocher,  and 
by  his  side,  no  longer  wearing  a  face  of 
vacant  stupidity,  but  one  that  expressed  the 
most  acute  perception  of  the  predicament 
he  stood  in,  and  keenest  reflection  on  the 
means  of  altering  it — Weminski's  condemn- 
ing witness,  the  ticket-porter,  Pierre  Larson- 
net  I — a  large  covered  car  filled  with  various 
articles,  trunks,  clothes,  furniture,  &c,,  fol- 
lowed, well  guarded — ^two  hackney  coaches 
containing,  it  was  understood,  several 
dead  bodies,  closed  the  procession,  which 
soon  after,  guards,  prisoners,  and  conveyan- 
ces, were  safely  received  within  the  gates 
of  the  "  prefecture  de  police."  Some  hours 
later,  the  second  named  portion  of  the  party 
was  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie. 

From  the  circumstances  now  related,  may 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  inferred  the  proba- 
ble conclusion  of  this  my  long  and  melan- 
choly tale,  to  which  I  confess  1  hasten  with 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  participated  in,  no 
doubt,  by  my  readers,  whose  patience  I 
fear  I  nave  much  tried.  The  gang, 
sixteen  in  number,  which  had  been  just 
seized  upon,  in  consequence  of  Weminski's 
information,  as  I  have  given  to  be  under- 
stood, formed  the  principal  nucleus  of  an 
extensive  body  of  malefactors  disseminated 
vridely  indifFerent  quarters  of  the  metropolis, 
and  its  environs,  a  body  regularly  and 
most  admirably  organized  for  the  carrying 
on  a  wholesale  system  of  depredation,  whe- 
ther as  regarded  the  facilities  provided  for 
the  easy  commission  of  crime,  the  avoidance 
of  detection  in  the  act,  or  escape  from  its 
consequences.  They  had  established  their 
chief  place  of  rendezvous  at  the  spot  we  have 
described  in  the  Catacombs,  which  (the 
discovery  had  been  made  by  chance  by  one 
of  them  hiding  from  the  pursuit  of  justice, 
and  they  immediately  pnmted  by  it)  com- 
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municated  through  a  dried-up  well  with  a 
set  of  dismantled  offices,  situated  in  the 
then  thinly  inhabited  qnarter,  extending 
between  the  Barri^re  d'Enfer,  St.  Jaaues 
and  Faubourg  St.  Marceau,  and  ostensibly 
serving  the  purpose  of  cowhouse  and  dairy. 
There,  and  in  their  subterranean  retreat, 
they  had  been  waylaid,  and  watched,  and 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  which  cost  se- 
veral lives  both  of  themselves  and  their 
captors,  at  length  secured. 

Of  this  band,  Victor  might  be  considered 
the  chief.  He  it  was  whose  ingenuity  and 
deep  foresight  had  formed  and  carried  into 
execution  the  whole  plan  of  the  society, 
of  which  the  greater  number  of  the  other 
members  (on  the  testimony  of  one  or  two 
who  turned  evidence  in  hope  of  pardon)  veere 
by  degrees  secured.  Next,  perhaps  equal 
to  him  in  influence,  if  not  in  real  authority, 
was  the  man  so  long  regarded  as  little  more 
than  an  idiot,  Pierre  Larsonnet.  Admitted 
in  the  exercise,  and  on  pretext  of  his  em- 
ployment, into  a  great  number  of  houses, 
he  was  every  where  treated  with  implicit 
confidence,  both  in  consequence  of  his 
character  for  honesty  and  good  conduct, 
and  probably  not  a  little  too  from  his  sup- 
posed defective  intellect.  Never  was  part 
better  acted,  or  appearance  more  false ; 
and  seldom  had  it  served  as  screen  to  more 
profound  depravity,  designing  artifice,  and 
devilish  cunning.  Where  he  set  foot,  he 
noted  everything,  he  explored  everything 
with  quick  and  comprehensive  glance,  the 
issues,  entrances,  the  habit,  and  hours  of 
people,  &c.,  communicated  his  report  im- 
mediately, and  the  project  founded  thereon 
to  the  gang.  It  was  generally  acted  upon 
without  alteration,  and  did  not  often  fail 
when  thus  planned  and  directed  by  him. 
His  authority,  in  consequence,  was  great 
among  them,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
and  nearly  counterbalanced  that  of  Victor. 
It  was  he  who,  on  the  fatal  night  from 
which  we  have  dated  these  details,  started 
to  Victor  (a  whispering  conversation  of 
the  latter  with  bystanders  may  be  recol- 
lected,) a  hint  of  the  design  on  which  they 
and  two  others  of  their  accomplices,  prowl- 
ing about  like  him  for  prey,  subsequently 
acted.  Let  me  here  at  once  give  the  details 
of  the  attempt  accomplished  with  such  dire 
success,  as  they  were  elicited  soon  after 
on  trial  of  the  parties,  which  ended  ('tis  a 
pleasure  to  have  quickly  done  with  Hie 
wretches,)  in  the  condemnation,  amid  loud 
demonstration  of  gladness,  which  the  autho- 
rity of  justice  could  not  check,  of  the 
prindpaby  Victori  Larsonnet,  and  two  more 


to  death,  and  of  the  remainder  to  the 
gallies  for  life.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
that  to  this  gang  was  traced  the  series  of 
crimes  alluded  to  in  the  outset  of  my  story. 

Larsonnet  and  the  two  assassins  had 
followed  De  Renzto  at  a  short  distance ; 
when  the  carriage  had  advanced  a  few 
paces  beyond,  they  attacked  him.  He  had 
time  to  draw  his  sword,  and  defended  him- 
self vigorously,  wounding  one  of  them, 
until  Victor,  fearing  that  Pierre,  whose  real 
cowardice  he  was  aware  of,  should  shrink 
away  from  the  struggle,  running  up,  he 
stabbed  him  several  times  while  engaged  with 
his  antagonist,  for  Larsonnet,  as  he  expected, 
had  stood  aloof  the  moment  he  found  there 
was  danger.  Weminski  now  ariving  as 
De  Renzio  fell,  the  dastard  villain,  compre- 
hending in  an  instant  with  fiendish  perspi- 
cacity all  the  extent  of  the  advantage  that 
might  be  derived  from  the  circumstance, 
plucked  from  the  anticipation  sufficient 
courage  to  advance  and  strike  him  heavily 
down  with  a  bludgeon.  Not  a  moment  was 
lost,  Victor  understood  his  plan  in  half  a 
breath,  and  smoothing  the  words  of  angry  re-* 
proach  that  were  on  his  lip,  rushed  away  to 
the  carriage  with  him,  leaving  their  fellows 
to  rifle  De  Renzio's  body,  and  taking  care  to 
cast  beside  it  Weminski's  poignard,  stolen 
formerly  by  Victor  himself.  Larsonnet 
mounted  the  coach-box,  and  Victor  got  into 
the  interior,  where  he  found  the  countess 
in  a  swoon,  a  long  and  deadly  swoon, 
firom  which  she  but  partially  at  intervals 
recovered,  (her  companion  had  profited  by 
herstate  of  insensibility,  to  place  a  rough  ban- 
dage over  her  eyes,  and  another,  that  scarcely 
permitted  the  free  use  of  breathing,  acrosi 
her  face  and  mouth,)  and  only  at  length 
finally  awoke  on  being  released,  to  find  herself 
alone,  far  away  from  help  or  hope  in  the 
robber's  hiding  place,  wholly,  irrecoverably 
at  their  mercy. 

I  feel  inadequate  to  give  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  she  must  have  felt  ^t  this  mo- 
ment of  supreme  horror,  or  of  the  harrow- 
ing efforts  of  her  despair,  to  move  those 
familiars  of  blood  and  infamy.  I  must  too 
shudderingly  draw  a  veil  over  the  scenes 
that  ensued  ;  one  too  faithfully,  too  horri- 
fyingly revealed  in  the  course  of  the  prose- 
cution, and  confirmed,  as  regarded  the 
welcome  close  of  her  sufferings,  by  the 
inspection  ordered  by  court  of  the  ground 
beneath  her  murderers'  den.  This  search 
took  place  by  dim  torchlight.  It  was  a 
sight  of  thrilling  terror  and  solemnity; 
Weminski  had  insisted,  and  there  were 
none  to  control  him,    on  being  present 
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along  with  the  magistntet  and  the  acciiied ; 
one  hy  one,  succeMiveljy  buried  but  a  few 
feet  below  the  surface,  were  dug  up  &V9 
bodies,  which,  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature 
and  geological  composition  of  the  soil, 
were,  as  if  by  a  special  intervention,  it 
would  seem,  of  a  just  Providence,  in  so 
perfect  a  state  of  preservation  as  to  be 
.  easily  identified ;  they  were  those  of  indi- 
Tiduals  who,  we  have  told,  had  at  intervab 
been  missed*  Ijut  of  all  was  raised  out  of 
.he  earth,  the  graceful  statue-like  form 
of  the  Counteu  Olga,  still — dread  mockery 
of  woU--covered  with  a  portion  of  her 
masquerade  dress,  scarcely  less  clearly, 
palely  fiur  than  when  living,  save  a  livid 
mark  round  her  small  and  delicate  neck. 
The  assistants  instinctively  drew  close  to 
shield  the  body  from  her  husband's  view. 
He  had  seen  it,  but  he  stirred  not,  he 
spoke  not,  be  moved  not.  He  seemed,  as  she 
appeared  to  have  been,  transformed  into  a 
mass  of  senseless  matter,  the  image  of  a 
human  being;  no  outward  sign  ever  told 
.of  his  thoughts, — ^what  they  were  is  only 
known  above. 

Within  a  week  from  this  moment,  the 
principal  criminals  were  in  eternity.  •  They 
died  as  they  had  lived,  each  in  his  proper 
character.  Larsonnet  crouched  and  shrunk 
from  his  doom.  Victor  was  reckless  to  the 
last.  On  his  way  to  the  scaffold,  he  mani- 
fested some  signs  of  repentance,  which  the 
clergyman  in  attendance,  with  Christian 
seal,  eagerly  endeavoured  to  turn  to  account 
by  his  exhortations  ;  but  it  was,  as  the  se- 
quel showed,  only  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
giving  a  last  proof  of  irreclaimable  obstinacy. 
When  it  came  to  his  turn  (as  chief  culprit 
he  was  executed  last)  to  mount  the  fatal 
steps,  he  motioned  the  venerable  ecclesiastic 
to  advance,  then  rushing  suddenly  forward, 
as  he  obeyed  the  sign,  actually  dashed  his 
head  (his  arms  were  pinioned)  into  the 
old  man's  chest,  exclaiming,  ^  There  is  my 
fee,  take  that  for  your  Tom-fooleries !"  The 
demoniac  laugh  he  burst  into  at  this  his 
parting  exploit,  resounded  still  as  theguillo- 
tine-kaife  fell. 

How  shall  I  speak  of  the  yet  remaining 
survivor  of  this  dismal  tragedy  ?  Had  be 
continued  to  live,  I  should  here  have  closed 
my  sad  task,  lacking  courage  and  strength 
to  picture  unimaginable  anguish.  He  did 
not  put  an  end  to  himself — ^it  was  thought 
he  would  ;  but  religious  feeling,  of  which 
by  a  rare  exception  to  the  men  of  his  time 
and  profession,  he  had  never  wholly  lost 


sight,  Tforbade  it*  Now  would  have  been 
his  moment  of  reprisal  with  the  world  that 
had  spurned  him,  to  spurn  and  scorn  it  in 
return  ;  for  it  sought,  it  courted,  it  adulated 
him  ;  the  same  onc:e  deeply-rooted  princi- 
ple had  the  power  to  dissuade  him«  He 
retired  to  deepest  solitude,  and  had,  perhaps, 
soon  ended  his  dap  there ;  for  hii  was  not 
a  spirit  that  could  long  suffer  and  not  sink 
under  silent  wo,  now  that  it  had  no  longer 
to  keep  it  alive,  the  occupation  of  seeking 
out  revenue ;  but  the  tidings,  which  had 
roused  all  Europe  before,  came  to  rouse  him 
in  turn.  The  Emperor  had  latided — Na- 
poleon, the  hero  of  his  dreams,  was  in  arms 
again  to^  reconquer  his  throne.  This  was 
stirring  the  only  siill  unextinguished  aspi- 
rations of  his  soul ;  this  strudc  the  ooljr 
yet  vibrating  fibre  of  his  heart*  All  his 
former  feariess  valour  urging  him,  he  was 
up— be  was  away — ^he  had  united  himself  to 
his  toil-worn,  still  unconquered  comrades, 
before  it  could  be  known  or  guessed  what 
had  become  of  him. 

The  events  of  the  three  short  months, 
that  finally  closed  the  career  of  the  extra- 
ordinary man  whose  power  they  for  ever 
crushed,  are  sufficiently  known.  Weminski 
distingubhed  himself,  as  he  had  always  dooe, 
during  the  campaign  by  repeated  acts  of 
incredible  daring.  Wherever  peril  was, 
th^re  was  he,  too,  foremosu  He  was  seen 
to  lead  the  last  forlorn  charge  of  the  **  Ltn- 
ciers  rouges,**  at  Waterloo,  (of  which  the 
patriotic  Bellange  has  given  «  spirited 
though  saddening  sketch,)  and  tliree  times 
desperately  rallied  tbem  to  the  breach  of 
the  British  lines.  When  the  shattered 
remnant  of  that  body  retreated,  he  wu  not 
among  tbem. 

The  day  after,  a  vioandUrs  beleog- 
ing  to  the  regiment,  was  seen  to  search 
long  and  perseveringly  over  the  theatre  of 
that  deadly  conflict.  She  drew  fortli,  at 
length,  from  amid  heaps  of  slain,  a  yet 
breathing  form, — ^*twas  WeminskL  lu  a 
few  moments  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  see- 
ing a  friendly  face  bending  over  his,  (he 
'^hwA  been  kind  to  the  woman  on  some  dis- 
tressful occasion,  and  she  was  grateful  for 
it,)  moved  his  lips  as  if  to  speak.  No  sound 
followed  the  effort.  He  attempted  to  raise 
with  his  right  hand,  .which,  mangled  and 
covered  with  blood,  lay  close  to  his  heart, 
something  which  it  clasped.  He  died  ss  it 
reached  his  lips — it  was  a  medallion,  with 
the  portrait  of  Olga — ^his  last  sigh  had  been 
for  her* 
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!%€  Letter  Bag  of  the  Great  Weetem  ; 

or  Life  in  a  Steamer.     By  the  Author 

of  **  The  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Samuel 

Slick.**    London.     Bentley,  1840. 

Toattemptanything  like  a  formal  criticism 
•f  this  book  would  be  labour  ill-bestowed, 
and  deserving  to  be  unwelcome.  It  is  a 
merey^m  d^eeprii  ;  a  pleasant  one,  it  is  true, 
and  superior  to  most  of  its  kind.  He  who 
wants  to  pass  an  idle  hour,  may  here  be  gra- 
tified to  nis  heart's  desire.  If  he  be  not 
very  saturnine,  he  must  laugh  occasionally; 
if  he  be  not  very  blind,  he  may  even  mo- 
ralise: for  there  b  no  ephemeron  so  fugitive 
as  not  to  reflect  some  hues  of  the  many- 
coloured  world  around  it. 

Sam  Slick's  former  works  are  now  pretty 
well  known.  Hia  "  Sayings  and  Doings," 
though  hasty,  unfinished  sketches,  and  much 
too  carieaturish,  are  said,  by  competent 
judges,  to  be  the  best  pictures  of  Yankee 
character  which  )iAve  yet  appeared.  But  it 
is  time  to  let  Sam  speak  for  himself.  He 
winds  up  the  *'  Letter  Bag^  with  a  letter  to 
his  readers,  in  which  he  protests  against 
being  considered  in  too  epnemeral  a  light. 
He  telb  us,  that,  making  the  tour  of  Scot- 
land, he  stopped  at  Kelso  on  the  day  of  the 
great  corn  market,  and  could  not  find  therein 
a  solitary  sack  of  grain. 

^  1  fpenred  at  the  fir^t  good-natared,  idle-look- 
ing fellow  I  «aw,  the  qneiitioii,  Where  have  the 
farmers  pnt  their  eorn  ?  After  a  long  panie,  and  a 
broad  ■tare  uf  aetonichment  at  the  groM  ignoraooe 
implied  in  the  qaery,  the  feUow  reptied,  ^  Where  7 
whj,  iu  the  poach,  sare.'  Pouch  !  the  word  wan 
new  to  my  American  ear,  at  new  atf  an  ^  almighty 
everUwtin'  friszle  of  a  fiz'  woo  Id  hare  been  to  hid. 
*  Poach !'  taid  I,  what  the  devil  ij*  that  ?'  '  Here,' 
said  he,  and  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he 
piudnoed  a  very  pmall  parcel  of  beauliful  wheat, 
and  added,  *  We  sell  by  sampleii,  sir.  The  grower 
goes  to  his  granary,  and  thruntiug  his  hand  pro- 
miscaoosly'iBto  the  heap  of  corn,  takes  up  a*  much 
as  it  can  contain,  which  is  called  a  *  sample,'  and 
this  is  supposed  so  Well  to  represent  the  average 
quality  of  the  entire  massi  that  the  sole  of  the 
whole  lot  is  effected  ipou  the  inspection  of  this 
•aflUple.'  *  Ah,'  said  I^*  my  friend,'  and  stretching 
cnit  the  fingers  of  my  right  hand,  until  they  repre- 
sented the  radii  of  a  cirde,  I  applied  the  thump  to 
the  extremity  of  my  nose»  in  a  horizontal  position, 
(an  odd  old-fashioned  custom  I  acquired  when  a 
boy  at  Slickville,  whenever  I  had  caught  a  valii»> 
ble  hint,)  «ah,'  said  1, «  my  friend aotofa  !' 

^  ^  Did  you  ever  see  the  like  o'  that,'  najd  the  puz- 
zled Scot  to  himself;  *  and  wha  is  he  ?'  *  A  wrin- 
kle on  the  horn,'  said  I,  again  applying  the  thumb 
to  its  old  signal-stail^  the  note,  *  and  I  thank  yon 
lor  the  hint^ 

M  *  A  wrinkle  onthe  hom  ?'  slowly  repeated  my 


astonlthed  comnamon,  '  puir  body,  he  is  daft,  as 
sore  as  the  world.' 

^  ^  No,  man,'  said  I,  '  not  daft,  but  wiser.  In 
America,  for  you  must  know  I  come  from  that  far 
off  coun^,  we  tell  the  ages  of  our  cattle  by  ex- 
amining their  horns,  at  the  root  of  which,  at  the 
end  of  three  yean,  there  appears  a  small  ring  or 
wrinkle,  and  each  succeeding  year  is  marked  by  ano- 
ther. This  has  given  rise  to  a  saying,  when  a  man 
ac<joires  a  new  idea,  that  he  has  got  another 
wnnkle  on  his  hom,--do  you  take  ?' 

^  *  Puir  thing,'  said  he,  with  a  look  of  great  pity, 
*  he  has  gone  clear  daft,  and  he  is  so  far  from  home 
too,  has  he  nae  friends  to  sea  ttU  him  ?'  an^  he 
turned  away  and  left  me. 

**  But,  gentle  reader,  it  was  he,  and  not  I,  that 
was  dafL  He  was  a  clown,  and  oven  a  Scottish 
down,  as  far  I  could  observe^  is  no  wa^  superior  to 
a  down  of  any  other  conntry,  and  he  did  not  under- 
stand me.  It  was  a  wrinkle  in  my  hom,  and  I 
have  since  availed  myself  of  iU  I  Judge  of  man- 
kind by  example.  One  hundred  and  ten  passen- 
gers, taken  indiscriminately  from  the  mass  of  their 
fellow  beings,  are  a  fair '  average  sample*  of  their 
species,  the  vessel  that  carries  them  is  a  little  world, 
and  <  life  in  a  steamer*  is  a  good  sample  of  life  ^  in 
the  great  world.'  This  little  oommumty  is  agitated 
by  the  same  passions,  impelled  br  the  same  feelings, 
and  actuated  by  the  same  prejudices,  as  a  larger 
one.  Poor  human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere. 
Here  are  the  same  complaints,  the  same  restless- 
ness, and  the  same  air  of  perverse  dissatisfaction 
in  their  letters,  as  we  meet  with  on  land.  The 
analogy  that  these  Atlantic  trips  display  to  the 
great  voyage  of  life  ii  very  striking.  We  are  no 
sooner  embarked,  such  is  the  speed  with  which  wa 
advance,  than  we  arrive  at  our  point  of  destination. 
>  Our  course  is  soon  run.  It  is  the  power  of  steam  in 
both,  and  although  the  scene  is  varied  by  calms, 
fair  breezes,  and  storms,  still  the  ^at  machine  is 
in  continual  progress.  Of  those  with  whom  we  Set 
out  in  the  voyage  of  life,  how  few  d«i  we  encounter 
in  our  subsequent  wanderings !  The  intimacy 
that  common  hopes  and  common  dangers  generate, 
gradually  subsides,  and  if  we  meet,  we  meet,  alas  \ 
coldly,  formally,  and  as  strangers.  Life  in  a 
steamer  is  actually  teeming  with  a  moraL" 

And  now  for  a  sample  of  this  sample  of 
life,  "that  teemeth  with  a  moraL''  Our 
first  extracts  must  be  from  the 

jouan AL  or  ah  actrsss.     ^ 

^  DSAR  LAUaA, 

<^  Instead  of  writing  you  a  letter,  I  send  yon  the 
leaves  of  my  Atlantic  Journal. 

^  March  22nd. — Every  actress  that  visits  Ame- 
rica, plays  her  part  in  a  journal;  why  shouldn't 
poor  little  me  ?  How  1  loathe  that  word  actress  ! 
It  is  heartless,  made  up,  artificial,  imitative,  a  thing 
without  a  soul ;  but  »uch  is  life.  We  call  a  foo^a 
nS(tural ;  the  more  fools  we  for  doing  so.  My  jour- 
nil  shall  at  least  be  mine  own,  and  not  the  uttei^ 
ance  of  the  thoughts  of  others. 

Bonnetted— bandboxed-^paekad  an— and  pack- 
ed off." 

•  •  •  • 

^Came  oi^  board.~A  crowd. — A  mob. — Hew 
I  hate  them  1  -Descended  into  the— what?  Ora- 
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caoni  heAveni,  into  fbe  mIooii  !  Mof  t  we  carry  with 
Qs  thavery  phrateology  of  tbe  house  ?  shall  Drtiry 
persecute  me  here  ?  shall  the  visioD  of  the  theatre 
De  always  present  ?  oh  !  spare  me — I  see  the 
spectres  of  the  real  saloon  of  t)ia|  tile  bonse 
nse  np  before  roe-  the  gentlemen  blackguardit— 
the  lady  coartezans.  1  rushed  into  my  cabin, 
ooifoed,  wined,  and  went  to  bed  sobbing. 

««23rd.  Bedded  all  day.  That  word  saloon  baa 
haunted  me  ever  fiinoe.  Rose  in  the  evening — 
petticoated,  shawled,  gloved,  and  went  to  take  a 
last  look  on  dear  Old  England,  the  land  of  *  the 
brave  and  the  free,'  O  that  word  last ! — the  last 
look,  last  sigh,  last  farewell !  how  it  sinks  into  the 
heart ;  how  it  speaks  of  death,  of  disembodied 
•pints,  of  the  yawning  grave  !  It  *lets  down  the 
•trings,'  it  ootnnes  the  mind.  I  was  mourning 
over  it  to  my  brother  ;  1  was  comparing  notes  with 
liim,  getting  at  his  sensations  on  that  dreadful 
word  '  last,'  when  that  odions  American  broke  in, 
nnasked,  with  his  *  sentiment.'  Yb^  ^  female,' 
said  he,  beast  that  he  is  ;  why  did  he  not  say  ^  she 
one'  at  once  ?  It  is  more  animal-like,  more  bru- 
Cified  even  than  his  expression — ^  Yes,  female  ?  1 
•ay  damn  the  last,  too,  as  the  shomnaker  did, 
when  ho  tried  to  straighten  himself  up,  after 
having  worked  vpon  it  all  day.'  1  thought  of 
dear  Lord  B.  How  he  would  have  ex|iired,  ex- 
haled, evaporated  at  such  an  illustration  ;  and 
then  I  sighed  that  I  had  seen  him,  too,  for  the 
kst  time.^ 

•  •  •  • 

27th.  Altered  my  petticoats,  added  two  inches 
for  Boston  Puritans,  and  the  Philadelphia  Quakers : 
took  off  two  for  the  fashionables  of  New  York, 
three  Ibr  Baltimore,  and  made  kilts  of  them  for 
Mew  Orleans.  *  *  *  Asked  steward  for  books  ;  he 
brooght  me  '  The  Life  of  Corporal  Jabish  Fish,  a 
hero  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  ^we  volumes :' 
put  it  in  my  journal — a  good  story  for  Lord  W., 
who  it  a  hero  ;  chattered,  sung,  and  Germanised, 
with  General  T^  (not  conversmU  for  no  American 
converses ;  he  proses,  •ermonises,  or  paqroh- 
leteers.)" 

•  •  •  • 

«» S8th.  General  T.  says  he  is  glad  I  did  not 
marry  before  I  left  England,  for  Vestris'  doing  so 
was  taken  ai  a  quiz  on  the  starched  Yankees. 
Mem.  ^on^t  marrr  on  board,  and  if  I  take  a  re- 
publican, may  the  devil  take  me  without  salt,  as 
the  Marqnis  of  W.  says." 

•  •  •  • 

**>  29th.  A  shout  on  deck,  all  hands  rushed  up--- 
what  a  strange  perversion  of  terms  is  this  !  It  is 
a  waterspout— how  awful  ! !  The  thirsty  cloud 
•tooping  to  invigorate  itself  with  a  draught  of  the 
sea— opening  its  huge  mouth  and  drinking,  yet 
not  even  deigning  to  wait  for  it,  but  gulping  it  as 
it  goes.  .  .  .  We  fire  into  it,  and  it  vanishes ;  its 
watery  load  is  returned,  and  '  like  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision,  it  leaves  not  a  wreck  behind.'  1 1 
is  one  of  *  the  wonders  of  the  great  deep.'  That 
rude  shock  has  dispelled  it.  .  .  'ihus  is  it  in  life. . . 
The  sensitive  mind  releases  its  grasp  of  the  ideal, 
when  it  comes^  in  contact  with  grosMoess.  It 
shrinks  within  itself— it  retreats  iu  terror.  Yet 
what  a  wonderfnl  sight  it  is  ! — how  nearly  were  we 
ingulphed,  swallowdl  up,  and  carried  into  the 
aky,  to  be  broken  to  pieces  in  our  fall,  as  the  sea- 
mew  feeds  on  the  shi'U-fish  by  dashing  it  to  pieces 
on  a  rock.  O  that  vile  American  !  he  too  has 
imitated  the  scene,  he  has  broken  my  train  of  thought 
by  his  literal  and  grovellinff  remark,  *  Well,  I  vow, 
fa&ale»  what  an  efcrlastm'  nowe  it  lets  off  its 


water  with  V  I  wonder  if  they  kiaa  in  America; 
surely  not ;  for  if  they  did,  such  feRowa  as  tins 

would  learn  better  manners Wrote  Journal. 

.  .  .  Frenchified  my  frock,  to  please  the  Nev 
Yorkers — onbooted,  unstayed,    and  snuggled  op 

like  a  kitten,  in  bed."   , 

•  •  •  • 

"  A  pril  8rd.  How  this  glorious  staamer  wa]lo]K 
and  gallops ,  and  flounders  along  !  She  goes  it 
like  mad.  Its  motion  is  unlike  that  of  any  living 
thing  1  know — puffing  like  a  porpoise,  breasting 
the  vraves  like  a  sea-horse,  and  at  times  akimming 
the  sorface  like  a  bird.  It  posseases  the  joint 
powers  of  the  tenants  of  the  air,  land,  and  water, 

and   is  superior  to  them    all At  night 

we  had  a  glorious,  resplendent,  nlvery  mooa. 
The  stars  were  bright,  though  fM>ia,  hiding 
their  diminished  heads  hetore  their  queen, 
enthroned  in  all  her  majesty.  What  an  assemblage 
of  the  heavenly  hosts  1  How  grand  ! — ^how  sab- 
lime  !  It  is  a  chaste  beauty,  is  the  moon,  beautifol 
but  cold,  inspiring  respect,  admiratiom  and  so  oa, 
but  not  love,  not  breathing  of  passion.  1 1  is  a  me- 
lancholy feeling  that  it  raises  in  the  beholder,  like 
a  pale  Grecian  face,  that  calls  up  emotions  of  toi- 
demess,  but  no  ardour,  and  excites  interest, 
but  not  transport.  Which  is  the  best,  the 
inflammatory  sun,  or  the  chilly  moon  ?  Midvaj, 
perhaps,  ^  in  medjlo  tutissimiks  ibis,'  as  dear  Lord 
B.  used  to  say,  whenever  he  threaded  my  needle 
for  me.  I  will  potter  with  General  T.  about  it 
He  looks  mooo-stnick  himselC  Tea'd,  mpperetf, 
chamnagned,  tidied  mysdf  for  bed,  and  I  Isar— 

snared." 

•  •  •  • 

*'  But,**  exclaims  the  puzcled  reader,  '^  I 
have  surely  read  all  tnis  before!**  No* 
gentle  reader,  surelv  not ;  and  yet,  in  a  cer- 
tain journal,  published  some  years  ago  by 
Murray,  something  appeared  as  like  it  as 
could  well  be.  Passing  over  the  letter  o( 
the  coloured  steward,  which  b  capital,  bat 
in  a  style  of  wit  more  admired  in  £ngland 
than  in  this  country,  and  omitting,  with 
more  reluctance,  the  midshipmao's  account 
of  the  pavengers,  and  John  Skinner  the 
butcher^s  epistle  to  the  lady  of  his  love,  we 
are  arrested  by  the  fair  Quakeress,  Rebecca 
Fox,  who  plainly  meetetn  strange  tempta- 
tions in  this  scene,  to  her  so  novel.  She 
tells  her  kinswoman  and  confidant : 

**'  Strange  sensations  have  aflbcted  me  by  sock 
associations  as  I  have  had  here.  A.  maiden  and  her 
brother  from  London  are  fellow-passengers.  She 
is  very  affable  and  kind,  very  condeeoending  in  her 
manners,  humble-minded,  though  of  high  birth, 
and  of  a  great  talent  for  conversation.  She  is  be- 
loved by  all,  and  has  won  kind  regards  from  exgrj' 
body.  Her  attire  is  what  is  called  in  the  gay 
world  fashionable.  It  is  composed  of  the  most 
beautifol  fabrics,  and  though  nch  has  much  sim- 
plicity. I  sometimes  ask  myself,  why  do  I  call  this 
vain  or  idle  ?  If  Providence  decks  the  birds  of  the 
air  with  variegated  and  brilliant  plumage,  and  en- 
dows the  flowers  of  the  field  with  splendid  colours ; 
if  the  rose  boasts  its  delicate  tinu,  the  shrubs  their 
fragrant  blossoms,  and  the  vine  its  tendrils  and  its 
wreaths,  can  these  things  be  vain  ?  ^  The  lilies 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spiq,  and  yet  Solomon  in 
all  his  gbry  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.'   U 
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we  who  have  dominion  over  them,  are  not  onntelves 
clothed  bj  nam  re,  wae  it  not  an  intimation  that 
our  toilet  waa  left  to  ourselves,  that  it  might  suit 
the  seasons  and  our  taster,  that  it  might  be  renewed 
when  old,  and  please  the  eye,  and  do  justice  to  the 
symmetry  and  beanty  of  oor  form  ?  When  I  look 
at  this  lovely  maiden,  and  see  her  in  this  v<\in 
attire,  and  observe  that  she  is  not  reudered  vain 
thereby  herself,  forgive  me,  Martha,  bnt  I  cannot 
help  admitting  the  qnestioa  does  arise  in  my  miad, 

•  Can  this  be  sinfal  r  Does  it  not  afford  employ- 
ment to  the  poor  ?  profit- to  the  mechanic  add 
saanoftustnrer,  and  dimise  wealth  that'avarice  might 
otherwise  hoard  ?  To-day  she  came  into  my 
cabin,  and  asked  me  to  walk  the  deck  with  her,  and 
as  1  sought  my  bonnet,  said  *  Nay,  dear,  suffer  mo 
to  see  how  you  would  look  in  mine,  my  pretty 
friend;'  and  then  stood  ofl^  and  lifted  up  both  hands, 
smd  exclaimed,  ^  How  beautifal!  how  well  it  be- 
comes that  innocent  face !  Do  look  at  your  sweet  self 
in  the  glass,  my  love  ;  how  handsome,  is  it  nut  ? 
Nay,  blush  not :  be  candid  now,  and  say  whether 
it  is  not  more  becoming  than  that  little  pasteboard 
quaker-bonnet  of  thine.  Such  a  face  as  yours  is 
too  lovely  to  be  immured  in  that  unpretending 
piece  of  plainness,  nn  yon  yourself  would  be  to  be 
imprisoned  in  a  nunnery. 

**  *  Full  many  a  l^ce,  with  brightest  ej*  aerene. 
Those  plain  an^hioaable  bonnets  bear, 
Fall  many  a  rose  they  doom  to  blush  imseen, 
And  waste  Its  sweetness  'mong  the  ringlets  there/ 

*'  *  Nay,'  said  I, '  dear  lady,  now  thee  convinces! 
me  that  the  friends  very  properly  tbrbid  the  use  of 
those  vain  and  idle  decorations,  for  thee  makest 
me  vain.  Thee  has  summoned  up  more  pride  in 
my  heart  in  those  few  brief  minutes,  than  I  knew 
before  to  have  exUted  within  me.  Pray  take  it 
back,  ere  I  am  spoiled  by  thy  praise  or  thy 
worldly  attire.'  *  You  would  sjon  learn  not  bie 
vain  of  them  when  you  had  been  unei  to  them.' — 

*  Am  I  vain  ?'  '  No  indeed,'  said  I,  »  by  no 
means  ;  thee  is  not  vain,  but  far,  very  far  from  it ;' 
and  I  could  not  help  thinkiug,  neither  should  I  be 
vain,  if  like  her  I  wore  them  daily.  Do  not  be 
alarmed,  Martha,  thee  must  not  think  I  am  goins 
to  adopt  the  dress  of  these  people,  I  have  no  sucn 
thoughts,  but  msthinks  we  place  more  importancj 
npon  this  subject  than  it  deserves ;  but  perhaps 
my  understanding  is  too  weak  to  jienetrate  the 
reasons  wisdom  assigns  for  their  exulunion.  Her 
brother  is  a  captain  in  the  army,  very  tall,  very 
polite,  and  very  handsome.  His  eyes  are  uncom- 
monly intelligent,  and  so  bright,  I  cannot  look  at 
them  when  he  speaks  to  me,  for  they  seem  to  see 
throagh  mine  into  my  heart,  and  read  all  that  is 
there.  There  is  nothing  there,  thee  knowest,  but 
what  he  or  any  one  else  might  read,  except  that  I 
do  not  want  him  to  know,  what  1  should  be 
ashamed  to  tell  him,  that  I  think  him  so  handsome, 
so  very  handsome.  He  swears  sometimes,  which 
is  such  a  pity.  I  heard  him  say  yeitterdny,  to  ano- 
ther officer  that  is  on  board,  ^  How  lovely  that 
qnaker  girl  is  !  by  G  —  she  is  the  sweetest  girl  I 
ever  saw  !  she  i.«<  a  p-rfect  beauty — what  eyes — 
what  a  bust— what  feet  I'  and  then  hj  .swore  an 
oath  I  mast  not  repeat,  she  was  an  angel.  How 
shocking  to  be  spoken  of  in  such  language  of  pro- 
fane praise,  by  a  man  whose  business  is  war,  and 
who  IS  familiar  vrith  swords  and  guns,  and  weapons 
of  destruction  I" 

Poor  Rebecca!  we  are  sorry  we  have 
not  room  for  the  rest  of  her  innocent  lucu- 
brations. In  the  postscript,  she  talks  of  fine 
musUnSy  gftiue  bonnetsy  Mid  lace  gIove»» 


minor  innovations,  and  clearly  but  a  prelude 
to  a  more  complete  conversion.  The  let- 
ters from  a  New  Brunswicker  and  an  Abo- 
litionist are  far  inferior  to  most  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  they  are  political,  and  we  cannot 
say  the  author  shines  in  that  department 
His  sympathies  are  hardly  upon  the  right 
side  ;  he  is  too  much  inclined  to  stand  forth 
as  a  patron  of  slavery,  colonial  misgovern- 
ment,  and  other  such  misdoings.  The 
letter  from  a  lawyer's  clerk  is  faulty  in 
another  respect ;  it  is  a  mere  collection  of 
legal  puns — one  of  the  very  poorest  speciep 
of  wit,  if  it  can  take  rank  as  wit  at  all.  But, 
turning  to  what  is  good,  and  saying  no  more 
of  the  bad,  we  come  to  the 

LSTTEB   PBOM    A    STOKES. 

^  Last  nite  as  ever  was  in  Bristnl,  Captain 
Claxton  ired  me  for  to  go  to  Americka  on  bcMUU 
this  steemer  big  VVest  nn  as  a  stoker,  and  them  as 
follered  me  all  along  the  rode  from  Lonnon,  ma/ 
foller  me  there  tuo  ^  they  liks,  and  be  damned  to 
em,  and  much  good  may  it  do  them  tuo,  for 
priggin  in  Knglaud  aint  no  sin  in  the  States,  were 
every  man  is  free  to  do  as  he  pleseth,  and  ax  no 
uns  lif  neither,  and  wher  there  is  no  pellise,  nor 
constables^  nor  Fleets,  nor  Newgates,  and  no  need 
of  reforms.  X  couldn't  sleep  all  nite  for  lafeing, 
when  I  thort  on  theyd  stare  wen  they  eard  i  was 
off,  and  tack  the  plate  of  Lord  Springfield  off  with 
me ,  and  they  looking  all  round  Bristol,  and  ad 
their  paues  for  their  trouble.  I  havent  wurk  so 
ard  sinse  1  rund  away  from  farmer  Doggins  the 
nite  he  was  noked  off  his  orse  and  made  to  stand, 
and  lost  his  purs  of  munny  as  he  got  fur  his  core, 
ai  I  av  nnse  1  lis:ed  for  a  stoker.  Ime  blest  if  it 
arnt  cruel  hard  wurk  ear.  I  wnrks  in  the  coleole  all 
day  and  nite*  a  moving  cole  for  the  fumiss*  which 
never  goes  out,  bnt  bunw  forever  and  ever ;  and  there 
is  no  hair,  it  is  so  ot  o  my  mouth  is  eated,  so  that 
wat  I  drinks,  smox  and  isses  as  if  it  vnr  a  ort  iroa, 
and  my  flesh  is  as  dry  as  ung  beef,  and  the  only 
consholation  I  av  is  Ide  a  been  ung  beef  in  earnest 
if  they  ad  a  nabbed  me  afore  I  left  Bristnl,  all 
owin  to  Bill  Sawyer  petchin  on  me.  No  wan 
would  no  me  now,  for  I  am  as  black  as  the  aoe  of 
spades  as  was,  and  so  is  my  shurt,  and  for  clene 
shetes,  how  long  wood  they  be  clene  and  me  in 
them,  and  my  skin  is  cracked  like  roasted  pig, 
when  there  be  not  fat  enough  to  baste  it,  or  yu  to 
lazy  to  du  it,  which  was  often  your  case,  and  well 
you  cort  it  for  it  tuo  when  1  was  out  of  sorts,  which 
was  enuf  to  vex  a  man  as  risked  his  life  to  get  it ; 
and  then  my  eyes  is  soar  with  dost  as  comes  from 
the  cole,  and  so  stiff,  I  arent  power  to  shnte  them, 
becanse  they  be  so  dry,  and  my  mootl^  tasts  sulfur 
always,  as  bad  as  them  that  go  to  the  devil  in 
earnest,  as  Sally  Mander  did.  I  have  no  peace  at 
all,  and  will  not  be  sorry  when  it's  over  ;  if  i  sur- 
vive it,  blow  me  if  I  will.  I  smells  like  roste  beaf, 
and  the  rats  cum  smelling  round'  me  as  if  they'd 
like  to  have  a  cut  and  cum  agin,  but  they  will  mid 
it  a  tuf  business  and  no  gravy,  as  the  frenchman 
said  who  lived  tuo  hull  weaks  on  his  shose,  and 
dide  when  he  cum  to  the  hel^s,  which  he  said  was 
rather  tuo  much,  but  i  can't  say  I  like  their  com- 
pany a  morsal  more  nor  Bill  Sawyersen,  and  blast 
me  if  I  donte  be  even  with  him,  if  he  comes  im 
America,  for  that  gad  torn  he  did  me  in  blowing 
on  mo  £w  the  nlw,  meh  if  he  adnt  dun,  ide  a 
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Un  living  at  mj  asm  at  ome  with  yon,  and  may 
be  married  too^  if  jon  and  the  children  ad  behaved 
well,  and  ■bowed  joomelf  wurtby  of  it ;  as  it  iis 
i  can't  tay  whether  we  are  to  mete  agin  or  not ; 
but  I  will  rite  to  yoa  wben  I  lands  the  plate,  and 
Ui  yon  no  what  my  proifiect  is  in  my  line  in  New 
York.  Then  my  shoiie  is  baked  so  ard,  they  brake 
like  pycruKt,  and  my  clothes  wat  with  what  enm'd 
ont  of  me  like  rain  at  fast,  and  then  the  steme  that 
cnms  ont  like  wise,  which  is  oncredibill,  and  wat 
with  the  dnst  as  cum  out  of  the  cole,  is  M»t  like 
mortar,  and  as  stiff  as  ovnent,  and  stand  np  of 
themselves  as  strate  as  a  christian,  so  they  do ; 
and  if  I  ad  yonr  and  in  my  and  it  wood  melt  like 
batter,  and  yon  that  is  so  soft  wood  mn  away  like 
a  candle  witli  a  thief  in  it ;  so  yoa  are  better  off 
where  yoo  be  than  here  till  1  cool  down  agin  and 
cam  tao  ;  for  I'mif  blest  if  I  wouldn't  sit  a  bed  a 
lire^  I'm  so  ort.  This  is  orrid  wark  for  him  as  has 
more  silver  in  his  bag  than  arf  the  passengers  as, 
f*^d  t»  nsed  to  do  as  little  work  as  the  best  of 
lit." 


And  now  for  a  new  method  of  procuring 
a  quiet  panagCy  as  recommended  by  a 
stockholder  of  the  Great  Western: 

^  The  most  beneficial  alteration  that  has  oc« 
cnrred  to  roe  to  make  on  board  of  the  ship,  so  as 
to  amke  it  yield  a  good  dividend  to  proprietors,  and 
eammaod  an  extensive  run  of  patronage*  would  be 
to  sobject  the  passengers  to  animal  magnetism. 
As  soon  as  tbey  come  on  board  they  should  be  put 
to  sleep  and  dispoeedof,  by  being  packed  carefuHy 
into  their  respective  beds,  and  left  there,  as  en 
shelves,  until  the  steamer  performs  her  vojrsga, 
when  they  could  be  all  handed  down,  unammal- 
magnetised«  and  tent  ashore,  it  would  save  much 
that  now  swells  up  the  aeoount-cnrrent  for  the 
table  and  attendants,  spsre  them  the  pain  and 
snlRsring  of  sea-sickness,  and  prevent  all  noise 
and  confusion.  Yuu  could  then  afford  to  nmke  a 
cr^iat  reduction  in  the  psssage  money  by  this  means, 
for  a  long  voyage  would  be  no  more  expensive,  as 
far  as  the  cabin  disbursements  are  concerned,  than 
a  short  one  ;  and  yoa  could  book  double  the  num- 
ber of  insides  and  fill  your  way-bill  up  handsomely. 
A  magnetiser  would  have  to  be  employed,  of 
known  skill,  so  as  to  render  advertising  attractive 
and  profitable.  He  should  be  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
EUiotson,  or  some  such  distinguished  man—  a  person 
in  well-established  busineiw,  well-known  to  toe  no- 
bility and  gentry  generally  of  his  vicinity,  and  one 
in  wlmm  the  public  at  large  has  great  confidence. 
Whether  so  strong  an  assemblage  of  magnetic  in- 
fluence would  affect  the  compass  deserves  consi- 
deration,  and  experimental  trips  should  first  be 
tried  on  the  Thames  and  other  places.  For  this 
invention  you  might  obtain  a  patent,  and  the 
Great  Western  would  hereby  have  a  monopoly  in 
her  line  of  buttiuess,  and  defy  all  rivHl  cam|)etition, 
by  driving  all  othen  oat  of  the  field,  or  at  least  out 
ol'  the  sea. 

*^  What  a  sea  of  trouble  it  would  save !  what  an 
era  it  would  fonii  in  naval  history  !  what  a  bless- 
ing to  mankind  !  crying  cliil««ren  put  to  sleep — 
scolding  wives  set  at  rest-— grumblers  silenced — 
drunkards  sobered — hungry  people  <]aieted — agi- 
tators calmed.  The  cabin  would  then  be  fitted  up 
like  a  museum,  every  specimen  mnrked,  num- 
bered, parcelled,  and  shelved,  and  order  and  regu- 
larity restortHi,  while  economy  and  comfort  (the 
you  tilly  diiU  sea)  would  pervade  the  whole  assort- 
ment It  is  the  best  expedient  I  know  of^  to 
remedy  all  evilst  and  ensure  lasting  custom,  and  a 


safe  investment,  for  capital,  as  well  as  please 
princtnals.  Trusting  that  the  ennmeratiaD  of 
Items  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  forward,  in  exe- 
cuting your  commission,  will  anive  safe  to  hand 
and  give.satisfaction, 

*'  1  am,  sir,  respectfolly, 

^  Your  obedient  servant. 

**  William  Wudom." 

Some  of  the  FreDchman's  gonip  is  weirj 
amusing.    He  lays : 

*<  De  seaso  tall  as  a  mountain,  so  that  de  g^aasps 
BO  more  cannot  stand  vp,  nor  de  soup  sit  stfll  in  d« 
plate,  but  slide  about  us  on  ds  ice  wben  it  is  slip- 
pair,  and  roll  over  in  one  united  states  of  oonfa- 
sione,  passengars,  dinnare,  and  alL  We  have  one 
dreadful  flsre  up  eveij  night  in  de  cabin,  which  fin 
me  vary  full  brim  of  mar,  all  de  same  as  one  light- 
house. What  would  become  of  us  il  we  were  lo  be 
burned  in  de  watare  vrid  ^re^  I  do  imt  know,  so 
many  peoples  snd  so  few  gigs  and  boots  to  get  in, 
and  so  grsat  way  off  is  de  land.  Candles,  and 
lamps,  and  ceegars  in  every  man's  mouth  wittumi 
nombrs,  and  de  furnace  in  de  belly  of  de  ship  all 
burning  at  de  same  Instant  time,  make  it  dsn- 
gereuse  everywhere,  and  though  the  captain  order 
one  general  blow  up  of  dem  at  ten  o'cJocke,  yet  I 
vary  mush  fear  some  onderminded  person  like  de 
English  lawyer  shall  put  de  candle,  not  ooder  de 
bushel,  but  under  de  oed." 

We  mtist  give  the  *'  old  hand's*  accoant 
of  the  company,  and  their  conversation : 

^  The  company  usually  consists  of  young  officers 
Joining  regiments ;  talk,  Gibraltar,  C^ie,  Halifox. 
iiorse  Guards,  promotion  and  sporting  ~  of  naval 
men ;  talk,  insults  to  flsg,  foreign  stations,  crack 
frigates,  round  stems,  old  admiral — of  speculators  ; 
talk,  cotton,  tobacco,  flour — of  provincials  ;  talk. 
Durham,  Head,  Colbome,  Poulett  Thompson-* of 
travellers  ;  talk,  Mississippi,  Niagara,  Mahone 
BaT — of  women;  talk,  headache,  amusements, 
and  nonsense  about  Byron— of  Yankees ;  talk, 
LfOco  Fooo's,  go-ahead,  dollars— of  manufactarers  ; 
talk,  steam,  factors  and  machinery — of  blockheads, 
who  chatter  like  monkeys  about  everything.  The 
incidents  are  common  to  all ;  fall  on  the  deck — 
wet  through  -  very  sick— bad  wine—  cold  dinner — 
rough  weather — shipt  a  sea,  and  a  tureen  of  eoiip — 
spoke  to  a  ship,  but  couldn't  hear— saw  a  whale, 
but  so  far  off,  only  a  black  line — feel  sulky.  There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  to  tell  you  but  what  has  been 
told  a  thousand  times,  and  never  was  worth  telling 
once ;  but  there  are  a  few  loaxinu  worth  knowing.*' 

The  maxims  we  omit,  as  they  have  al- 
ready gone  the  rounds  of  all  the  newspa* 
pars. 

AVe  coptcd  above  part  of  the  stoker's 
letter ;  we  recommend  it,  with  the  two  pieces 
which  we  now  select,  as  a  study  to  those  of 
our  countrymen  who  intend  visiting  Eng- 
land :  they  will  find  them  of  much  use,  as 
enabling  them  to  understand  the  language 
as  spoken  there  by  a  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

"    PBOM   A    SXBVAMT   Or  A   FAMILY    TEAVSLLIXO 

TO   ASTOaiA. 
"  DbBB    SoSAKy 

^  When  I  tnk  leve  of  you'  last  Sundy  nite  we 
spent  at  White  Condnt,  I  had  no  highdear  J  was 
going  so  sua  to  take  leve  of  dereOld  England.  But 
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■o  it  IS— stniig  things  do  fvmtiinf  toni  vp,  as 
Tn'mmos  said  when  Betty  housemaid  wa*  fonnd 
floating  on  the  liter.  Mis«ns  hns  nairied  a 
clntcbyman  who  u  sent  out  hj  the  Society  topriK 
pergiite  in  fiiriin  parts,  and  they  have  a  bin*,  un 
Dord  the  Great  Westnm,  and  so  hate  I.  It  looks 
like  a  cell  in  New  Gate,  only  dener,  were  poor 
Georg  was  lodged  for  putting  Lady  Ann's  watcu  in 
his  pocket,  by  mistake,  for  his  hone,  bat  he  was 
always  an  absent  man  before  he  went  to  Bpttiny 
was  George.  The^  call  it  a  bnrth,  becaase*it's  a 
new  Ufe  on  bord  ship,  and  is  like  beginning  of  the 
world  agin,  and  takes  grate  nnssing  before  yon  can 
eat.  It  is  the  most  inconvenientest  place  I  ever 
saw.  The  sealing  is  so  lo  in  places  yon  can't  walk 
-op  right,  and  yon  get  a  stroke  erery  now  and  agin, 
wnen  yon  least  ei[pect  it,  across  year  forhed,  that 
yon  think  will  dash  yoar  brains  ont.  It  is  a  think 
to  lera  dere  Old  England,  its  halters  and  fares,  and 
chnrches  and  theatres,  for  the  wilderness,  and  the 
hethen  ;  bnt  then  Lnndnn  is  a  poor  place,  for  the 
likes  of  me  as  wonld  prefer  snmihink  better  than 
mere  sweet-harting.  Standing  at  airys  and  talk- 
ing to  the  bntler,  or  perhops  the  young  master  at 
the  next  nnmber,  is  very  plesent.  bnt  then  it  sel- 
dom ends  satisfactnrry,  for  they  don't  often  fnlfil ; 
and  if  yon  remind  Ihem  of  their  proter  stations,  the 
perfi^ons  wretches  sa^r  they  never  ment  nothing 
DQt  m  the  way  of  ser^ity ;  and  if  yon  go  for  to 
take  on,  why  they  take  tbemselTes  off  directly, 
and  desart  you,  and  nothing  is  left  bnt  artbnmings, 
nnless  it  is  the  surpentine  to  put  it  out.  Going 
abroad  gives  wnn  anoppnrtnnity  to  see  the  wnrl£ 
and  visit  places  where  men  iim't  so  hartiticial  as  in 
Lundnn,  and  promises  ain't  made  on  pnrpns  to 
be  broke,  and  harts  go  for  nothing  xcept  to  be 
tmmpt  in  tricks,  as  poor  Tommos  nsed  to  say 
at  wist'* 

•  •  •  • 

**  Mr.  Campell,  the  clerk,  is  a  very  handsome 
yonng  man.  He  is  to  travail  with  ns.  He  takes 
grate  notice  of  me  when  nobody  is  a  noticing  of  him 
— a  slipping  into  the  holai  every  chance  he  gets,  of 
the  vessel—a  pretending  to  stndy  mysheenery. 
Says  he,  tbe  other  day, '  My  dear,  I  wish  I  knew 
the  rode  toyonrhart.'  *Well  sir,' said  l,Mtlies 
thro'  the  church  door.'  Says  he,  *  I  like  you  for 
that  answer,  my  dear  ;  for  it  shows  yon  are  a  gad 
gnrl,  such  an  uncommon  pretty  gurl  as  yon  (he 
said  uncommon,  I  assure  yon — I  am  certain  1  can't 
be  mbtaken) — such  an  uncommon  petty  gnrl— 
(it  was  verry  Mivil  of  him  to  say  so,  when  after  all, 
I  really  do  nui  Uiiuk  I  nm  so  verry,  verry  pret^)— 
such  an  uncommon  iiretty  gurl  as  you  are,  most 
take  care  of  yourself ;'  and  then  putting  his  face 
close  up,  said,  *  Never  let  aify  body  whisper  to  yon, 
or  they  can't  help  doing  as  I  do-— kiss  you  ;'  and 
before  I  orald  reprove  him  he  was  off  and  into  the 
cabin.  It  <iuite  flustered  me.  Yesterday,  I  over- 
heard him  tell  missus,  the  governor  had  promised 
him  *  to  bring  him  in  a  partner  this  year.'  MTho 
can  she  be  ^  We  have  nobody  on  board  a  going 
there  but  little  me,  and  I  am  poor  and  at  sarrice^ 
and  nothing  but  my  face  for  my  fortune,  but  then 
havent  just  a*  strange  things  hnppened  ?  Didn't 
our  butler  that  was  marry  his  young  missus  that 
was,  and  didn't  his  young  missus  marry  him  ?  If 
they  are  to  *  bring  him  a  partner*  this  year  they 
must  do  it  now,  or  his  partner  will  never  get  there 
— it  will  be  too  late  in  the  season.  Oh  I  wouldn't 
mind  the  mountings  nor  the  rapids,  nor  the  denert, 
nor  anything,  if  that  was  to  be  the  end  of  all  my 
travail.  If  so  be  this  should  turn  up  honor  for 
tnmp  eaid»  don't  ktr^  Sqmul,  L4duul  be  proud 


and  pretend  not  to  know  you  or  keep  eompoay 
with  you,  because  nothing  will  ever  make  me  for- 
get you  ;  and  don't  you,  for  the  world,  evef  say  a 
word  about  them  earrings  the  jew  boy  got  blamed 
for,  or  the  worked  collar  the  besgar-woman  took, 
as  missus  thorl :  but  as  for  Robert  carrying  his 
head  so  high  after  deserting  me^  and  saying  he  did 
so  because  leave-taking  was  painful,  and  me 
running  such  risks  hiding  him  in  the  laondry,  I'll 
let  him  no  his  placet  I  can  tell  him,  and  never  let 
him^  go  for  to  dare  as  much  as  for  to  luck  at  me 
again,  the  hard  arted  retch,  or  I  will  call  pellise 
to  him — see  if  I  don't.  I  shall  turn  over  a  new 
life  in  America*  It  don't  do  to  be  too  confiding 
with  men,  they  think  only  of  their  hone,  and  not 
other  people's  ends ;  and  the  next  one  as  tbretens 
to  drown  himself  as  Robert  did,  may  jist  do  it  for 
all  I  care,  it  won't  deceive  me  agin.  Lusing  a 
butler  is  no  such  grate  matter  as  lusing  wuns 
pease  and  karactet.  Tell  him  he  is  dispisable  for 
a  gay  deceiver,  and  that  if  I  ad  him  witli  me  forty 
days  and  nights  in  the  desert,  I'd  leve  him  there 
for  his  paijory,  a  pray  to  the  stings  of  sarpants  and 
his  hone  conscience.  Drinking  sattom  and  my 
dearer  wine  of  his  master  don't  justify  him  to  kiss 
and  desert  poor  gurls  as  if  he  was  a  ^ntleman 
bora  :  such  airs  are  verry  misbecumming  one  in 
his  station,  and  he  deserves  a  good  kicking  for  his 
imperenoe,  the  retch.  As  sune  as  my  travail  is 
over,  and  1  reach  at  last  this  distant  country 
Astoria,  I  will  rite  you  another  letter  by  a  maJo 
that  goes  every  six  months  chasing  wales,  and  tell 
vou  whether  1  am  camming  on  with  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, and  aboot  the  bare  skin  furs,  and  tba  sense  of 
the  otter,  and  so  on.  And  now,  dera  Sssan,  I 
remain  your  faithful  friend, 

*^  Now  and  for  ever, 

•*MabyPooi»." 

raOK      A    COACHMAH     OH     TBS   BAIUtOAO    LXmi 

"  DsAm  FBisim, 

**  Old  England  and  1  has  parted  for  ever ;  I 
have  thrown  down  the  rains,  and  here  I  am  on 
board  the  Great  Western,  old,  thick  in  the  wind, 
stiff  in  the  joints,  and  tender  in  the  feet — I  am 
foirly  done  up — I  couldn't  stand  it  no  longer.  HHieii 
you  and  me  nrst  know'd  each  otht*r,  the  matter  of 
twenty  yenn  agone,  I  druv  the  Red  Rover,  on  the 
Liverpool  line  yon  recollects  the  Red  Rover,  and  a 
pretty  turn  out  it  wes,  with  light  gruen  body,  and 
wheels  picked  out  with  white,  four  smart  bsys,  and 
did  her  ten  miles  an  hour  easy,  without  ever  break- 
ing into  a  gallop,  and  never  turned  a  hair.  Well  f 
was  druv  off  of  that  by  the  rails,  and  a  sad  blow  that 
was,  for  I  hkpd  the  road,  and  passengitrs  likftd  roe, 
and  never  a  one  that  didn't  tip  his  bob  and  a  tizzy 
for  the  forty  miles.  Them  was  happy  days  for  old 
England  afore  reforms  and  rails  turned  everything 
upside  down,  and  men  rode  as  natnr  intended  thety 
should  on  pikes  with  coaches,  nnd  smart  active  cattle^ 
and  not  with  machinery  like  bags  of  cotton  and  hard- 
warv.  Then  I  tak^  the  Highflyer  on  theSonthamp* 
ton  road  ;  well,  she  warnt  equal  to  the  Red  Rover^ 
and  it  warnt  likely  she  could,  but  stiU  she  did  her 
best,  and  did  her  work  well  and  comfortably  eight 
miles  to  fifty-five  minutes,  as  tme  as  a  trivet  People 
made  no  complaints^  ever  I  heard  of,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  the  rail  fever  broke  out  there  too^up  goea 
the  cars  and  in  course  down  goes  the  ooaehes,  and 
me  along  with  them.  One  satisfaction  was,  it 
warnt  the  Highflyer's  fault,  it  warat  she  broke 
down,  it  was  the  road ;  and  if  people  is  so  foolish  as 
not  to  go  by  coaches,  why  coaches  can't  go  of  them* 
s^ves,  as  stands  to  eommoB  sense  and  reason." 
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•(  TbeT^l  find  mmim  a  thoM  daji  whnt  all  ihii 
levellmg  wQl  oooia  to  in  England.  Vm  blent  if  the  j 
doesn't.  Levelling  coachmen  down  to  fftnken  if 
the  first  step  ;  the  next  is,  levelling  the  gents  down 
to  the  Brnmmigim  tradesman.  Thej  are  booked 
for  a  fall  where  they'll  find  no  retam  carriage  or 
I'm  mistaken;  but  it  serves  em  rit^ht;  where 
people  willbe  so  obstinate  as  not  to  see  how  mnch 
better  dnst  is  than  smoke  ;  and  they  needn't  «vi*n 
have  dnst  if  they  ebooses  to  wnter  the  rrmds  as  th(*y 
ort  There  is  no  stopping  now  to  take  np  or  pot 
down  a  passenger --that  day  is  gone  by,  and  returns 
by  a  different  road.  Accidents  too  is  more  com- 
mon on  the  rails  than  on  the  pikes,  and  when  the 
rails  begins  they  always  kills  ;  there  is  no  hopes  of 
having  the  good  lack  to  lose  a  limb,  as  there  is  with 
coaches.  You  can't  pnll  them  upas  yon  can  bosses ; 
they  ham't  got  no  sense,  and  it  don't  stand  to  rea- 
son they  can  stop  tbemselvex,  or  torn  out.  I 
neter  run  over  bnt  one  man  all  the  time  I  was  on 
the  road,  and  that  was  bis  own  fault,  for  he  was 
deaf  and  didn't  hear  us  in  time  ;  and  one  woman, 
and  she  ran  the  wrong  way,  though  the  lamps  was 
Ut,  and  it  served  her  right  for  being  so  stupid. 
I've  always  observed  women  and  pi^s  run  the 
wrong  way,  it's  natural  to  them,  ana  they  hadn't 
ort  to  BuSar  tbem  to  run  at  Inrge  on  the 
same  road  with  eoaches  ;  for  they  com  to  be 
ran  over  of  themselves,  and  is  very  dangerous,  fright- 
aing  hiHses,  and  upsetting  conches,  by  getting 
nnder  the  wheels.  But  it's  no  use  guarding  now 
agin  accidents,  Joe,  for  ciiacbt»s  i!<  d.me  in  £ngland, 
and  done  for  evt-r,  and  a  heavy  blow  it  i^t.  They 
wastheprida  of  the  country,  there  wasn't  anything 
like  them,  as  Tve  heard  gemmen  say  from  fofriu 
parts,  tn  be  found  no  where,  nor  never  will  be 
again.  Them  as  have  seen  coaches  afore  rails  come 
i«  fashion,  av  seen  something  worth  remembering, 
and  telling  of  agin  ;  and  all  Uiey  are  fit  tor  now  is 
lo  stick  up  for  watchhoucas  along  the  rails,  for  ih>- 
^cemen  to  go  to  sleep  in  when  they  gets  moppy. 
It's  a  sad  thing  to  thmk  of,  and  quite  art  breaking 
for  them  as  know'd  their  voly  and  speed  and  safety 
by  day  or  by  night,  and  could  drive  em  to  the  six- 
sixteenth  part  ot  an  inch  of  one  another  and  never 
touch.  That  was  what  I  call  seeing  life  wns  tra- 
velling in  a  cuiich  ;  but  travelling  by  rails  in  like 
being  stowed  away  in  a  parcel  in  the  boot,  you 
can't  see  nothing  nor  hear  nothing ;  hot  coaches  is 
done,  Joe — ^es,  they  nre  done;  and  it's  a  ])ity  too. 
I  couldn't  stivndit  no  louger;  first  one  line  knocked 
npt  and  then  another ;  and  no  thing  seen  but  hosses 
going  to  the  ammer,  and  coachmen  thrown  out  of 
employ.  I  couldn't  9tand  it  uo longer;  so  I  am 
ofl'  to  Americka,  to  a  phice  they  calls  Nova 
Scotia«  where  they  have  more  sense  and  won't  have 
a  rail,  though  natur  hns  done  one  half,  and  Eng- 
lish money  is  ready  to  do  the  other.  They  preft-rs 
coaches,  and  they  shows  their  sense,  as  time  will 
prove." 

We  had  marked  a  good  deal  more  for 
extraction,  but  we  have  exceeded  our  limits, 


and  most  ha?e  done.  Those  of  our  reftdcrs 
who  like  the  samples  we  have  exhibited  to 
Itiem,  must  procure  the  book  for  themselves, 
if  they  desire  further  to  gratify  their 
curiosity. 

The  Juvenile  Historical  Library.  Br 
Miss  Cor^ter.  Part  I.  London  :  Dean 
and  Munday.  Dublin  :  Machen  and  Co. 
1840. 

This  little  work  is  elegantly  and  cheaply 
got  up,  and  handsomely  illustrated.  The 
part  under  our  notice  is  the  first  of  the  his- 
tory of  France,  in  which  the  principal  facts 
are  clearly  told  in  simple  languaj^e. 

Miss  Corner  appears  to  be  well  fitted  for 
the  task  she  has  undertaken,  but  we  would 
advise  her  to  avoid  those  vexed  questions 
of  polemics,  which  have  pussled  wiser  heads 
than  her's,  and  to  the  discussion  of  which, 
she  has  brought  more  of  prejudice  than 
judgment  or  temper. 

The  Grammar  of  French  Grammars. 
ByM.DBpiVAS.  12mo. — pp.309.  Lon- 
don :  Simpkin  and  Co.  Dublin :  Machea 
and  Co.     1840. 

M.  de  Fivas  says  in  his  preface,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  London  journal,  that,  •*  there 
are  about  six  hundred  French  Grammars 
for  the  use  of  English  students ;"  and  truly 
we  have  been  ourselves  much  piuzled,  in 
our  early  efi'orts  to  acquire  that  language, 
by  the  diversity  of  grammars. 

Notwithstandinff  the  number  already  in 
existence,  a  good  grammar  of  moderate 
size,  and  au  niveau  with  the  present  state 
of  knowledge,  was  much  wanted — such  a 
one  has  M.  de  Fivas  given  us ;  it  contains 
nothing  unnecessary,  and  nothing  useful  is 
omitted;  the  rules  are  copious  and  clear, 
the  exercises  sufficient,  and  well  arranged  ; 
and  the  syntax  lucidly  written.  The  stu- 
dent who  may  be  unable  to  procure  a 
teacher,  cannot  fail  with  the  assistance  of 
this  grammar  and  the  key,  easily  to  master 
the  construction  of  the  French  language, 
and  the  intelligent  teacher  will  have  his 
labours  much  abridged  by  its  use.  It  has 
the  further  advantage  of  being  published 
at  a  very  moderate  price. 
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Fbavklt,  nsy  dear  ***,  and  not  at  all  mincing 
for  the  sake  of  creating  interest,  which  I  fear 
beforehand  may  he  found  wanting,  I  am  at  a 
at  a  loss  how  to  open  our  usual  page  of  chit- 
chat, such  is  the  medley-mess  of  subjects  which  I 
have  to  speak  to  you  of.  L«t  me  get  rid  of  the 
heaviest  lumber  first 


His  majesty's  ministers  were  reproadied,  in  my 
last,  with  doing  nothing,  or  a  little  less,  in  the 
advancement  of  public  business.  They  have  now 
run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  the  Lower 
Chamber  is  literally  swamped,  under  the  weighty 
bales  of  bills  thrown  into  it  by  the  wfg|Dh-Ioad* 
They  made  a  pout/  some  days  ago  oi  resigniag. 
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in  a  body,  on  the  king*i  refiuing  to  recall  hit 
fondly  imagined,  and  imagining  **  pet,"  the 
drowsy  Sebastiani,  from  London,  and  thus  ** forced 
his  Kand^**  (say  our  political  goggle-eyes,)  in  the 
nomination  of  Guizot.  The  real  fisMst  is,  that, 
instead  of  "  biting,*'  they  were  every  one,  from 
faeund  Soult  to  handsome  Yillemain,  most  egre- 
gioiisly  *'  bitten."  Louis  Philippe,  it  appears, 
'*  knows  a  thing  or  two,"  His  own  most  anxious 
wish,  was  to  give  the  mission  to  an  able  envoy— 
Goixot — ^no  matter  whom^-instead  of  a  fully  re- 
cognised over-head-and-ears  "  incapable,*'  whom, 
nevertheless,  he  did  not  like  to  offend,  or  spur 
into  emnity,  by  an  open  dismissal ;  hence  his 
opposition  to  the  demands  of  the  cabinet — hence 
liis  *' forced aeqvUacenee.**  His  "  advisers"  played 
*'  puppet  ;*'  he  held  the  strings. 

Whether  it  be  in  consequence  of  warn- 
ings of  increasing  insecarity,  or  simple  ap- 
prehensive misgivings,  for  which  the  past  has 
famished  but  too  just  foundation,  (we  must  re- 
collect, that  exclusively  of  the  general  insurrec- 
tionary movements  of  June,  April,  May,  there 
have  been  in  all,  up  to  the  present  moment,  five 
or  sir  direct  personal  atten^ie  to  give  his  majesty  a 
place  among  the  illustrious  dead,)  both  the  mili- 
tary and  police  arrangements  for  the  security  of 
the  royal  person  and  residence,  become  daily 
more  strict  and  multiplied.  The  palace  has  been, 
as  it  were,  transformed  into  a  citadel ;  and, 
guarded,  appointed  as  it  is,  may  be  really  looked 
upon  as  a  fortress  about  to  sustain  an  actual 
siege.  The  four  principal  lines  of  the  "  Carousel," 
the  quay,  the  "  Rue  Rivoll,"  and  the  *'  Place  de  la 
Concorde,"  are  defended  night  and  day  by  nu- 
merous detachments  of  the  garrison,  doubled  by 
an  equal  number  of  *'  nationals."  Several  pieces 
of  cannon  are  spoken  of,  as  ready  with  their 
gunners  and  ammunition,  to  be  wheeled  out  from 
under  cover  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  sen- 
tinels placed  at  every  turn  and  step  within  and 
without  the  building,  all  bear  loaded  firelocks. 
Three  hundred  select  men  of  .different  corps,  ca- 
valry and  infiuitry,  remain  up  during  the  whole 
night  in  readiness  to  seize  their  arms,  or  mount 
their  horse,  on  the  slightest  alarm.  As  to  the 
patrols  innumerable  that  scour  from  dusk  to  day- 
light, the  lines  above  described  and  their  different 
outlets — ^the  legions  of  police  agents — *' eergentn 
de  vUie^"  in  and  out  of  uniform,  that  prowl  around 
them  too,  watching  and  guarding  every  in-going 
and  out-going  of  royalty — an  account  of  their 
ever  wakeful  wanderings,  pryings,  pilgrimagings, 
to'  preserve  the  sacred  body  corporeal  of  the 
king — the  King  of  the  French  ! — the  constitu- 
tional king,  at  last  I  God,  bless  him ! — ^from  hurt 
or  harm,  it  would  not  a  little  tire  our  readers, 
and  certet  most  heartily  ourselves.  Consti. 
tutional  King  forsooth  1 — pretty  constitutional 
king,  indeed,  and  pretty  state  of  things  for  a 
king,  be  he  constitutional  or  otherwise,  when  he 
cannot  lie  down  to  take  in  safety  that  repose 
which  the  meanest  boor  in  his  dominions  may 
enjoy  freely,  unsought  for,  unpurchased,  unpro- 
tected, if  he  have  not  within  call  two  or  three 
thousand  armed  watdwrft^  to  iASttre  it  him-^or^ 


to  speak  more  correctly,  to  give  hiin  the  probable 
hope  that  he  may  wake  next  morning  with  throat 
uncut. 

Of  the  numerous  measures  proposed  by  minis* 
ters  for  debberation,  scarcely  one  seems  to  have 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  out  of  doors. 
The  sugar  question,  the  foreign  relations*  qises- 
tion,  <6c.,  are  subjects  of  vivid  and  angry  discus- 
sion.  They  would,  I  fiuicy,  have  little  interest 
for  you.  •  •  • 

Turning  now  to  pleasanter  sulgectfr-^the  Juan 
(this  is  another  of  my  skips  you  are  so  frequently 
to  give  me  license  for)  was  resumed  some 
evenings  ago,  with  the  whole  strength  of  the 
season — Rubini,  Lablache,  Tamburini,  Grisi,  Al- 
bertazzi,  and  a  novelty  in  the  Zeriina  of  Paulina 
Garcia,  who,  Persiani  being  suddenly  indisposed* 
at  a  moment's  warning  most  complaisantly  took 
her  place,  under  the  un&vourable  circumstance 
of  being  obliged  to  repeat  the  part  McoreU  hand. 
Even  thus  brought  up  to,  and  put  forward  in  the 
breach,  in  the  most  exposed  position,  she  still 
succeeded  in  achieving  a  triumph,  cheering  and 
dear  to  all  true  listeners  and  true  lovers  of  the 
great  masters'  magnificent,  ever-varying,  ever- 
faithful  page  of  passion  and  of  feeling.  She 
told  to  our  hearts,  with  the  playful  coquettish- 
ness  of  the  character,  the  music  ot  Mozart,  as 
it  was  intended  to  be  told,  simple,  touching  i 
striking  always  forth  the  sentiment  it  was. 
meant  to  give  rise  to,  without  a  single  ornament, 
save  its  own  inimitable  bloom  and  freshness. 
How  many  singers,  taking  example  from  her, 
would  do  well  to  unlearn  what  they  have  made 
so  many  and  such  long  efforts  to  learn  I — ^those 
elaborate  vocal  somersets — ^those  convulsive  dis« 
tortious  of  the  larynx,  which  they  call  "  embeU 
iishments"  and  we  " garglings"  Some  of  thif 
race  of  omamentizers  there  be,  who  would 
manage  to  spoil,  I  verily  believe,  the  airs  of  the 
celestial  choir  itself,  were  they  but  allowed 
to  try.  May  their  throats  be  powdered  with 
Cayenne  I 

We  had  more  lately  a  second  novelty,  in  the 
same  fervent  young  artist's  first  personation  of 
Tancredi — a  master-piece,  whether  as  regards 
singing  or  acting  of  her  great  sister,  as  well  as  of 
Pasta,  who,  in  a  different  style,  had  each,  it  will 
be  remembered,  arrived  at  an  almost  equal  degree 
of  excellence.  Her  conception  and  rendering  o^ 
the  character,  might  be  said  to  partake  of  the 
manner  of  both.  Like  Pasta,  she  had  evidently 
long  studied  with  a  tragedian's  feeling  and  sen- 
sibility, every  look,  every  gesture,  every  at- 
titude ;  like  the  *'  Malibran,"  even  iu  calling 
them  into  action  and  effect,  she  yielded,  or  ap- 
peared to  yield,  only  to  the  deep  passionate  im- 
pulse, which  seems  to  live  on  the  blood  she 
shares  with  that  creature  of  inspiration,  whose 
life  was  but  one  long,  alternately  rapturous,  or 
bitter  dream  of  excitement .  Her  progress  from  fir^t 
to  last  was  equally  a  triumph.  No  applause,  how- 
ever, could  repay,  or  even  acknowledge  the  poetic 
enthusiasm  of  feeling,  she  burst  occasionally 
into,  while  giving  the  recitative  and  cavatina, 
♦V  O  Pattia  ;"  her  part  in  the  duo  with  Rubini, 
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(Argiri6,)  and,  abore  all,  that  with  Pereiani, 
lAmgnuuU,)  This  conquett  of  tttcoeM,  for  being 
retarded,  waa  bat  the  more  complete.  It  bad 
been  wbiipered,  the  can>e  of  the  delay  was,  her 
repugnance  to  appear  in  male  attire.  The  chi- 
valrie  garb  nevertheleM  beaeemii  her  well.  We 
rather  snppoee  the  was  deterred  by  apprehenaion 
of  undertaking  to  struggle  agamst  the  difficulties 
of  a  task,  which  her  predecessors  had  rendered 
so  perilous,  without  serious  and  prolonged  pre- 
paration. While  praising  the  motive,  we  cannot 
avoid,  for  her  sake,  and  that  of  her  admirers, 
(devotees,  or  adorers  we  should  say,)  the  public, 
and  ourselves  expressing  the  hope,  that  these 
conscientious  efforts  at  perfection  may  be  con- 
stantly guided  and  measured  by  her  degree  of 
strength  ;  and,  that  no  damping  fear  of  the  pre- 
mature extinction  of  such  a  power  of  soul  and 
song  may  mar  the  delight  that  ever  accompanies 
each  tone  and  accent  of  hers. 

A  third,  and  a  sad  novelty  I  ha4  forgotten  to 
mention,  while  on  the  subject  of  Juan.  One  of 
Leporello  Lablache's  legs  gave  way  under  him  in 
the  first  act;  he  had  the  imprudence, — rash 
nian!_to  stand  on  it  alone!  Nevertheless, 
having  been  previously  well  spliced  up  with  the 
help  of  an  iron  cramp,  torn  out  of  some  rafter- 
beam,  and  a  coil  of  rope,  be  was  able  to  resume 
his  part,  and  go  through  it  in  his  usual  matchless 
style.  Seriously,  the  man  is  vastly  imprudent. 
He  owes  it  to  an  admiring  and  liberal  pablic,  to 
take  precautions.  Why  not,  for  instance,  apply 
to  Jules  Querin,  the  orthopedist  physician,  who 
with  one  of  his  patent  '' Jlxattmn  nkeno-mt- 
camque»"  would  insure  him  against  all  such  ac- 
cidents in  future :  flesh  and  bone,  be  they  never 
so  firm,  cannot  stand  the  snperincumbence  of 
such  an  obelisk  of  obesity.  He  has  since  been 
confined  to  home. 

Bad  news  never  comes  atone  ;  we  are  threa- 
tened with  losing,  they  say,  the  incredible,  the 
magical,  miraculous  master  of  the  singing  art, 
Rubini-^n  whom  no  faults  can  be  found  (if  such 
a  word  be  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  his  name) 
save,  it  may  be,  an  occasional  abuse  of  ornament 
— the  too  often  employed  antithetical  transition, 
in  the  delivery  of  a  musical  phrase,  from/or- 
ttBiimo  swell,  to  piaiusumOf  scarcely  audthU 
warbiing  ;  and,  lastly,  a  peculiar  trick  or  fashion, 
not  easily  describable,  in  opening  a  passage,  of 
producing,  while  snatching  the  necessary  strong 
inspiration  to  support  him  through  it,  a  sort  of 
abrupt,  itaeeaio  sound,  anticipative  of  the  note 
which  he  is  going  to  utter.     Were  he  not  ex- 


celling great*  these  aU^t  defects  would  he 
unheeded ;  it  is  becajse  he  toadies  so 
nearly  the  confines  of  all  that  ia  pcrfed 
in  art,  that  we  venture  to  allude  to  them. 
HU  are  gifts  and  a  talent  that  can  afibrd  to  have 
faults  innumerable,  and  still  remain  wliat  he  is 
— the  first  singing  artist  of  our  times. 

The  next  year  is  named  as  the  dosingr  one  cC 
his  career.  He  is  tired  and  wealthy,  and  wishes 
for  repose  and  quietness  in  the  sunny  land,  where 
he  first  drew  breath  and  caught  glimpse  of  fiune. 
We,  "  who  the  Muses  and  ApoUo  love,"  murt 
prepare  our  mourning  garment ;  for  long  shall 
it  be,  indeed,  ere  we  look  upon  his  like  again. 

'*Paganuii  seemuAu,'*  among  the  goda,  (be 
were  more  truly  styled  "  dimdhu  ;'*)  in  the 
language  of  mortals,  Scandinavian  Ole-BuU 
is  arrived,  and  has  commenced  a  aeries  of 
concerts,  of  which  the  first  took  place  lait 
Saturday,  at  the  "  Aenaisscaee.*'  The  qua- 
lities of  his  style — its  depth  and  vigour^ 
the  mechanical  precision  of  his  execution  ;  above 
all,  his  mastery  of  expression — its  tbiilliiY 
pathos,  or,  if  he  fimcy,  (as  he  does  not  often,) 
seductive  levity  and  ardiness,  have  been  often 
dwelt  upon  at  length.  Let  it  snlGoe  to 
say,  their  qualities  have  increased  and  atrength- 
ened.  I  have  pronounced  the  word  **  ludfT 
but,  unquestionably,  Ole  is  full  imo-lAMi 
the  player  of  his  day  :  there  is  even  aaMing 
many  of  his  admirers  an  opinion,  (mine  I 
confess,)  that  in  some  points  he  is  more 
than  equal  to  the  '*  0io&i./aie-AooMie,**  as  our 
raring  critics  presumed  to  name  the  grand  laais 
of  catgut  and  horaohair. 

Farewell,  my  dear  **\  a  long  farewell,  alas! 
it  must  be.  Here  have  I  been  idly  oonaumiof, 
ia  vain  discourses,  your  time  and  my  own  !— 
time  so  precious! — ^tioM  so  invaluable  now, 
when  we  come  to  reeoUect,  thai  the  doom— tlis 
finaldoom— of  our  sin-encumbered  world,  averted 
for  a  few  short  fiitting  hours,  still  (so  ay 
the  prophets)  irrevocably  hangs  pendant  over 
it,  and  ere  the  last  son-rise  of  the  month, 
inevitably  wraps  us  in  everlasting  gloom ! 
Instead  of  frivolity,  of  levity,  of  indul- 
gence ;  retirement,  self-examination,  preparatioa 
for  our  &te,  all  our  moments  should  be  dedtcatad 
to.  Each  morning  we  should  rise  but  to  ask, 
''  Do  we  still  live?*' — each  evening  lied  own  to 
say,  in  the  prophetical  language  of  the  poet : 

"  To-night's  the  day — I  tell  it  to  my  sorrow-^ 
That  we  are  fltf  to  be  blown  up  to-morrow  1" 
Pari«,  Pek^  12, 1840. 
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SQ  the  many  and  diversified  subjects 
tional  importance  which  claim  our  at- 
>n,    there  is  none  that  we  approach 
greater  pleasure,  than  the  traae  and 
uerce  of  our  country.     Placed  in  the 
gangway  of  the  world's  traffic — girt 
id  on  every  side  by  the  free  and  bound- 
wave, — with  a  sou  teeming  with  varied 
luxuriant   products,   and  intersected 
ry-ward  by  valleys,  through  which  a  him- 
d  carrier-streams  roll  idly  to  the  sea, — it  is 
ange  and  sad  to  think  to  what  little  use 
■i  trading  capabilities  of  Ireland  have  as 
t  been  turned.  And  yet  it  is  not  strange  ; 
vere  stranger  were  it  otherwise.     Causes 
ive  been — causes  are — ^more  than  enough 
»  stifle  in  the  germ  every  rising  enterprise, 
-to  banish  every  coming  good.     We  have 
;)oken  of  some  of  these  accursed  causes  of  our 
vational  hindrance  and  adversity  before ;  and 
a  their  proper  season  we  will  speak  of  them 
again, — and  again, — and  again,  while  we 
have  breath,   or  they  endure.     It  is  the 
thing  we  have  taken  in  hand  specially  to 
do  ;  which  we  dare  not,  at  the  peril  of  clear 
conscience,  omit  doing.     Till  Ireland  rise 
again,  for  us  the  only  place  of  hope  or  plear- 
sure  is  watching  by  her  tomb.     Heaven  be 
thanked,  we  can  perceive  the  streaks  already 
of  that  dawn,  in  whose  maturity  alone  our 
task  of   admonition,   warning,    heralding 
shall  cease. 

Meanwhile,  fellow-citizens,  let  us  look 
at  our  position  fairly.     Dl  as  we  have  been 

VOJL.  I.  no.  YI. 


used  by  others,  are  we  altogether  blameless 
ourselves  ?  We  have  great  resources  ;  are 
we  using  them  as  we  inic;ht  ?  We  have 
many  ways  and  means  whereby  we  miffht 
grow  strong,  in  spite  of  all  our  enemies ; 
are  we  working  them,  as  men  having  in 
view  the  redemption  of  their  fatherland 
ought  to  work  them  ?  In  all  friendliness 
and  love,  brethren,  we  are  not.  A  deep 
sleep  has  fallen  upon  the  energies  of  some  ;— 
a  fretful,  monopolising,  engrossing  attach- 
ment to  party  and  party  ODJects,  destroys 
the  usefulness  of  others ; — a  lazy  disposition 
to  despair,  ham-strings  the  speed  of  many  a 
one,  whose  eye  has  kindled,  and  whose  crest 
has  reared  in  days  darker,  and  more  peril- 
ous than  these.  Such  things  should  not  be. 
We  have  more  of  a  country  to  fight  for  than 
ever  we  had.  We  have  more  a  people  to 
fieht  for  it  than  ever  we  had.  We  have 
fairer,  freer,  and  better  ground  to  fight 
upon,  and  ten  times  better  weapons  and 
accoutrements  to  fight  with,  than  ever. 
We  have  come  into  the  daily  presence  of 
the  nations  ;  we  are  learning  to  compare 
ourselves  with  them,  and  to  ask  the  reason 
of  the  difference.  We  are  becoming  felt 
and  known  as  a  power,  which  it  is  no  longer 
optional  to  neglect — ^no  longer  possible  to 
deny  :  a  mighty  change  is  coming  to  pass 
in  us  and  around  us  ;  and  Europe  and 
America  are  looking  on. 

Fellow-citizens,  it  is  time  to  be  up  and 
doing.    We  demand  of  you  no  sacrince  of 
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old  attachments ;  we  invite  jou  to  no  de- 
reliction of  religious  feelings ;  we  ask  you 
not  to  forget  your  respective  parties,  but  to 
remember  dally  that  you  have  a  country. 
Party  cannot  create — party  cannot  heal — • 
party  cannot  save.  Its  breath  may  indeed 
winnow  the  com  which  is  already  grown, 
and  those  who  turn  the  wheel  and  command 
the  power  of  the  machine,  may  eat  of  the  fruit 
it  has  cleared  ;  but  be  assured  the  people's 
share  has  ever  been,  and  can  ever  oe  only 
the  chaff. 

Winnow  away — ^good  folk,  after  your 
various  fashion ;  we  don't  presume  to  inter- 
fere with  your  perfect  right  to  do  so.  But 
oh,  do  not  in  your  severmg  zeal,  forget  that 
we  have  hills  unplanted,  streams  untamed, 
powers  unharnessed,  trade  unprotected  and 
unattended  to — ^though  with  imploring  look 
they  ask — ^not  altogether  unreproachfully — 
why  will  ye  let  us  die,  ye  children  of 
dissension  ? 

There  is  an  old  story — illustrative  of  the 
bitter  fun,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  take 
out  of  things  which,  God  help  us,  we  have  not 
been  allowed  to  take  anythmg  else  out  of — 
that  is  not  wholly  mal-apropos  to  the  subject, 
to  which  we  seek  to  draw  popular  attention. 
A  stranger  visiting  our  capital  many  years 
ago,  in  the  coiu^e  of  his  perambulations 
came  to  the  quay  wall  of  that  magnificent 
Dock,  which  ues  empty  and  idle,  between  the 
road  leading  to  Rings  end,  and  the  south 
wall  of  the  river.  There  were  no  ships  in 
it,  though  it  is  wide  and  deep  enough  to 
float  a  fleet.  There  were  no  boats  in  it,  of 
course,  because  there  were  no  ships.  It 
seemed  to  be  as  meaningless  a  concern,  pro- 
fessing to  be  intended  for  utility,  as  the 
querulous  eye  of  man  ever  looked  at  ;  and 
turning  to  a  by-stander,  (who  seemed  to  be 
up  to  the  ways  of  the  place,)  the  stranger 
asked  for  what  purpose  w^as  it  made  there  ? 
"  Indeed  then,"  said  the  other,  "  I  can  tell 
you  ;  it  was  for  fear  at  any  time,  trade 
would  come  upon  us  of  a  sudden."  Yet, 
bitter  as  was  the  sarcasm  and  apparently 
just,  it  has  turned  out  like  many  other  true 
things  said  in  joke,  to  be  a  prophecy 
literally  fulfilled  :  although  we  cannot  even 
for  a  moment  permit  the  error  to  be  con- 
veyed, that  the  dock  was  an  idle  or  un- 
meaning whim  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
prepared  to  show,  that  it  was  part  of  a  great 
and  magnificent  scheme  oi  national  im- 
provement, rendered  incomplete  by  the — 
but  no  matter  ; — and,  that  the  influx  of 
trade  it  was  designed  to  anticipate  and 
create,  haWng  now  actually  come  upon  us 
*'  of  a  sudden/'  we  are  called  upon  to  see  the 


original  plan  accomplished,  and  to  pitdi  oot 
of  our  way  the  paltry,  little-hearted,  firostr 
bitten  economy  that  stands  with  its  selfish 
hands  in  its  pockets,  cavilling,  and  grum- 
bling, and  piaying  the  fool. 

During  that  brief,  but  memorable  period, 
when  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  naying 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  illegal  ana 
iniquitous  thraldom,  under  which  their  pre- 
decessors had  too  long  lain,  began  to  legis- 
late for  their  country  with  the  spirit  of  men 
conscious  of  a  country,  and  of  their  duties  as 
its  guardians, — a  splendid  scheme  of  inland 
navigation  was  planned,  and  liberal  sums 
were  voted  for  its  execution.  The  design 
proposed  was,  by  a  branched  canal,  to  con- 
nect the  Shannon  with  the  Liffey  and  the 
Barrow.  Large  sums  were  cheerfollj 
voted  and  (with  few  exceptions)  judiciouslj 
expended,  on  this  truly  noble  work.  But 
ere  it  was  completed^  or  a  fair  experiment 
could  be  made  of  its  results,  the  power  that 
had  wielded  the  legislative  wand  of  im- 
provement was  stricken  down ;  energy,  and 
sympathy  were  ^leart-chilled ;  and  though 
tardily  enabled  to  extend  the  works^  tLe 
company  to  whom  they  were  destined  to 
belong,  languished  under  the  effects  of  thst 
universal  depression,  that  weighed  down  all 
spirit  of  exertion  in  Ireland  after  the 
Union, 

It  has  been  the  cant  of  certain  good- 
for-nothing  drivellers, — ^who  if  they  be  not 
already  extinct,  we  wish  devoutly  the 
South  Australian  commissioners  would 
weed  out  of  this  fair  land  of  ours, 
and  transplant  to  their  wilderness  paradise 
at  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  for  they  are 
the  plague  of  our  lives — it  has  been,  we 
say,  the  cant  of  these  wretched  creatures 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  sneering,  at 
what  they  call  the  total  railure  of  the  lead- 
ing lines  of  inland  navigation;  i^orant, 
or  forgetful,  or  indifferent  to  the  history  of 
these  truly  magnificent  works,  and  of 
the  circumstances  which,  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  their  form  or  management,  hare 
hitherto  marred  their  utility.  The  fault 
is  not  in  the  things,  but  in  the  deplorable 
state  of  commercial  stagnation,  that  we 
are  only  yesterday  beginning  to  emerge 
from.  And  that  stagnation  has  been  the 
consequence  of  the  crushing,  neglectful, 
blind,  and  denationalizing  poUcy.  tn&t  until 
yesterday,  bound  fast  the  limbs,  aad 
numbed  the  impulses  of  the  people.  ^  Nay, 
up  to  this  very  hour,  the  great  project  of 
connecting  the  Liffey  and  the  Shannon 
remains  uncompleted ;  and  the  re4  benefit^ 
the  paramount  object,  for  which  our  wise 
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and  patfictie  tegisUtture  devoted  sach  vast 
resources,  is,  save  by  a  few,  literally  for- 
gotten. The  import  and  export  trade  of 
A  large,  and  populous,  and  fertile  portion  of 
the  kingdom — a  portion  from  it«  geographi- 
cal and  political  position  beyond  all  question 
the  most  important — is  up  to  this  hour  tied 
up  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  bears  the  marks 
in  every  limb  and  feature,  of  an  unnatiural 
and  artificially  protracted  infancy.  Never- 
theless it  has  accomplished  wonders.  We 
all  recollect  the  wondering  day,  when  the 
first  steamer  entered  the  Liffey.  Who 
would  have  ventured  then  to  predict,  that 
in  1840,  the  steamer  tonnage  of  Dublin 
Tvould  exceed  that  of  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
Glasgow,  or  Hull  ?  Yet  such  is  the 
proven  fact.  Trade  has  at  length  come 
lapon  us  of  a  sudden  ;  yet  here  we  are  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  not  able  to  ask  trade  to 
<x)me  in  and  sit  down,  and  make  herself  at 
home  amongst  us. 

Liet  no  man  imagine,  because  we  put  for- 
-ward  thus  broadly  and  exultingly  this  im- 
portant fact  of  progress,  that  we  are  in  the 
least  disposed  to  hark  in  with  the  cry  of 
those  who,  for  certidn  political  purposes, 
make  the  mere  positive  increase  of  exports 
and  imports  a  test  of  national  advancement, 
and  who,  finding  an  augmentation  upon  re- 
cent years,  proclaim  Ireland  to  be  in  a  course 
of  "  giant-stride  prosperity.'*  Exports  and 
imports  cannot  be  any  such  test — considered 
irrespectively  of  increase  of  population,  and 
uncompared  with  those  of  other  similarly 
situated  countries :  nay,  they  are  capable 
of  being  mad^  the  most  irrefragable  of  all 
arithmetical  proofs  of  the  gradual  loss  of 
popular  comfort,  and  worsening  of  popular 
condition.  We  shall  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  this  matter  in  its  true 
light ;  and  here  we  only  wish  to  guard  our- 
selves against  misinterpretation.  Mean- 
while, it  may  suffice  generally,  to  refer  to 
the  'evidence  taken  by  the  Poor  Inquiry 
Commissioners  in  1834,  and  to  the  Report 
of  the  Railway  Commissioners  in  1838,  for 
a  wholesale  refutation  of  the  dishonest  and 
mischievous  fallacy  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  and 
every  creature  after  his  kind. 

But  though  the  commerce  of  our  country 
is  still  miserably  short  of  what  it  ought  to 
be — of  what,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  it 
will  vet  be,  it  has  gradually  increased,  and 
in  smte  of  neglect  and  misrule,  bids  fair  to 
cohtmue  in^easing  steadily.  Confining 
ourselves  to  the  port  of  Dublin,  we  find 
that  the  total  tonnage  of  goods  and 
stock  exported  and  imported,  m  the  last 
jear^  may^  in  round  numbers^  be  taken  at 


600,000  tons.  Of  this,  it  is  estimated  thafc 
more  than  a  fourth  is  carried  by  steam  ves- 
sels ;  the  remainder  being  chiefly  coals,  to 
which  a  numerous  class  of  saihng  vessels 
has  always  belonged ;  of  wines,  bark,  and 
other  products  of  the  south  of  Europe  ;  and 
of  timber  from  the  Baltic  and  America. 
The  East  and  West  India  trades  are  com- 
paratively trifling ;  but  it  is  right  to  bear 
m  mind  the  importance  of  encouraging 
them,  and  the  wisdom  of  looking  forwara 
to  their  growth  and  establishment  in  future 
years.  At  present,  however,  the  steamers 
and  the  colliers  are  the  two  great  interests 
to  be  cared  for  and  protected ;  and  their 
progress  has  already  reached  that  point, 
where,  if  peremptory  means  be  not  taJken  to 
provide  tot  their  dissimilar  wants,  one  ot 
other  of  them  must  fall  back  to  what  it* 
was — ^perhaps  be  annihilated  (as  a  shipping 
interest^  altogether.  Our  river  is  not  ca- 
pable 01  accommodating  more  llian  a  limited 
number  of  vessels  at  a  time.  Its  current  is 
moreover  small,  and  except  when  swoUeii 
by  the  tide,  unable  to  float  any  of  the  larger 
craft.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  sinc^ 
the  building  of  first-dass  steamers  for  the 
cross-channel  trade,  g^eat  inconvenience  and 
very  serious  detriment  has  been  experienced' 
by  the  want  of  permanent  depth  of  water.  A 
large  steamer  swims  gallantly  xxp  the  stream 
at  high  tide,  or  two  or  three  hours  before  or 
after  ;  but  no  sooner  does  she  begin  to  die-' 
burse  her  cargo  on  the  quay  wall,  than  the 
keel  begins  to  touch  the  bottom ;  and  by 
the  time  the  tide  has  wholly  receded,  the 
weight  of  the  ponderous  ship  is  aetnally  rest- 
ing upon  the  harsh  and  unfriendly  gravel; 
that  rorms  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Any  one  not  conversant  with  the  salgecti 
may  satisfy  himself  of  this  all-important 
fact,  by  taking  a  morning's  walk  down  the 
North  Wall  when  the  tide  is  out.  He  will 
see  the  smaller  vessels,  or  those  which,  froin 
their  construction,  draw  less  depth  of  water,- 
with  masts  inclining  at  various  angles  of 
injury,  from  their  safe  and  natural  perpendi- 
cular ;  while  the  nobler  ships,  whose  pre- 
sence is  so  much  more  valuable  as  en  inde< 
of  flourishing  commerce,  seem  to  reel  and 
stagger — doubtful  whether  they  may  not, 
ere  the  tide  reflows  to  their  rescue,  hd  com-* 
pletely  capsized.  Steamers,  it  is  true,  do 
not  visibly  complain  so  much  of  the  inhos- 
pitable treatment  they  endure,  simply  be- 
cause their  rigging  not  being  so  high,  does 
not  impend  as  formidably  over  the  guay 
wall.  But  in  fact  they  suffer  infimtely 
more,  for  they  suffer  oftener ;  and  it  is  on 
their  account  esnecially,  that  we  crave  ail* 
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tention  and  supporty  in  adyocatin^  the 
prompt  and  effectual  application  of  a  suitable 
remedy  to  this  admitted  eyil. 

The  Injurj  done  to  vessek  resting  in  the 
manner  we  have  described,  consists  in  their 
being  strained,  by  the  entire  of  their  weight 
being  thrown  on  a  particular  part  wholly 
inadequate  to  sustun  it ;  and^  what  is  still 
worse,  the  contracting  of  injuries  in  the 
nature  of  actual  wounds,  by  tne  incision  of 
sharp  or  pointed  substances,  such  as  pieces 
of  broken  anchors  and  the  like.  It  is  matter 
of  perfect  uotorie^  tiiat  many  yessels  have, 
in  consequence  oi  the  damage  so  done  to 
their  sides,  been  subsequently  lost.  The 
foreign  substance  is  unconsciously  retiuned, 
until  clearing  oat  of  harbour ;  its  own  size 
commonly  suffices  to  hold  it  fast  for  a  time 
after  goinjp  to  sea ;  but  the  prolonged  la- 
bouring of  the  timbers,  or  the  access  of  a 
■udden  gale,  loosens  the  treacherous  plug — 
the  hold  is  fiiU  of  water  in  a  few  moments — 
the  situation  of  the  orifice  renders  it  difficult 
to  staunch,— 4nd  the  prow,  that  might  haye 
brayed  for  many  a  year  the  Atlantic's  rage, 
sinks  helplessly,  by  reason  of  this  unseen, 
and  unworthy  stab. 

Sometimes,  from  the  causes  in  question, 
or  from  other  causes,  the  necessity  for  re- 
pain  is  ascertained  ere  the  yessel  quits  the 
port  I  and  then,  what  happens  ?  That  she  is 
placed  in 'the  graving  or  careening  dock,  to 
undeigo  the  requisite  repair?  Unfortu- 
nately, no  such  thing  is  posdble.  There  is 
no  graving  dock  connected  with  the  river, 
excepting  one  at  the  extremity  of  the  North 
Wall,  which  is  confessedly  so  situated  as  to 
be  wholhr  inaccessible  to  ships  of  heavy  bur- 
den.* The  loss  of  the  Manchester  steamer 
some  tame  ago,  is  still  fresh  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  our  readers ;  and  there  can  be  no 
rtion  of  its  being  direcdy  referable  to 
deficiency*  She  was  found,  while  lying 
IB  the  river,  to  be  unseaworthy  ;  so  much 
8o,  that  the  proprietors  directed  that  no  pas- 
sengers should  be  received  on  board,  on  her 
YOjnge  to  Liverpool,  where  she  was  to  he 
repaired.  On  the  passage  across  channel 
she  went  down.  Can  any  words  add  to  the 
cogency  of  the  i^peal,  which  the  plain  fact 
of  such  a  wreck  addresses  to  every  spirited 
or  humane  understanding  ?     Life  and  pro- 

^  We  biiTe  reoeDtlj  Idsmed  wiUi  vwy  great  pUa- 
■pre,  that  onr  exoelleat  and  enterprunng  feUoir^ 
citizen,  Mr.  Jsmes  Fagaii,  baa  it  in  contempIatioB 
to  erect  a  patent-slip  at  Kingstown.  We  wish  the 
undertaking  all  the  success  which  it  deserves  ;  but 
it  is  perfectly  obvioas,  that  the  creation  of  any 
■ingle  establishment  of  the  kind  can  ne?er  obviate 
the  general  want,  of  which  the  whole  oonunerea  of 
tonr  capital  oompliins. 


perty  are  utterly  insecure,  while  we,  the 
commercial  people  of  the  second  steamer 
nort  in  the  ttiree  kingdoms,  are  dependent 
for  the  most  ordinary  repairs  of  our  vessels, 
upon  the  dock  yards  of  Liverpool  or  Glas- 
gow. 

If  is  really  too  bad.  We  saw,  the  other 
day,  an  enormous  mass  of  timber, — oak,  elm, 
and  other  wood — lying  on  the  quay,  waiting^ 
to  be  shipped  to  England  for  ship-building 
purposes.  Oh!  cry  certain  gentlemen,  it 
IS  ail  the  fault  of  the  combinators ;— aa  if 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  combinatioa 
anywhere  else  than  in  Ireland.  Ye  block- 
heads !  Did  the  working  people  never 
combine  in  Glasgow  ?  or  in  liverpool  ?  or 
in  HuU  ?  Why,  it  is  not  two  years  ago 
since  we  saw  with  otur  own  eyes,  in  tne 
new  graving  dock  of  Mr.  Smith  of  jyvog- 
heda,  a  beautiful  brig  of  700  tons,  intended 
for  the  Mediterranean  trade,  built  from  the 
keel  of  Irish  timber,  and  by  Irish  hands. 
What  say  ye  to  that,  ye  sttipid  apolog^ists  of 
stagnation  and  inertia  ?  >ione  regret  more 
thoroughly  than  we  do,  the  evil  consequence 
of  differences  between  employers  and  work- 
men ;  none  would  be  more  delighted  than 
we  should  be,  to  further  the  establishment  of 
any  system  of  equitable  and  public  arbitra- 
tion of  those  differences,  in  such  amaoner  as 
that  capital  and  labour  should  each  be  se- 
cured their  fiur  and  just  reward.  Whenever 
we  can  see  our  way  clearly  in  the  advocacy 
of  such  a  system,  we  shaU.  not  shrink  from 
entering  into  the  question  of  combinaticm 
fireely  and  impartially ;  or  from  giving  our 
honest  advice  to  all  who  will  choose  toreceive 
it.  But,  in  the  meantime,  we  will  not 
suffer  sweeping  and  general  assertions  of  the 
past  misfortunes,  growing  out  of  quarrels 
between  employers  and  workmen,  to  be 
made  the  pretence  for  stifling  the  demand 
which  is  now  making,  for  domestic  protection 
of  the  shipping  interests  of  Dublin. 
Without  gravmg  and  careening  docks,  those 
interests  cannot  be  secured ;  with  them, 
and  with  suitable  provision  made  tor  the 
safe  lading  and  unlading  of  steamers  in 
floating  basins,  we  may  at  length  look  for- 
ward to  starting  fair  in  the  race  ot  foreign 
trade. 

These  subjects  have  recently  beei^  brought 
before  the  public  in  generaC  by  the  pro- 
ceedings reported  to  have  taken  p^^ce,  at  the 
last  general  meetii^  of  the  CKamber  of 
Commerce.  That  body,  whiclj.  may  be 
fairljT  looked  upon  as  nepresenting,  the  mer- 
cantile interests  of  Dublin,  unanimously 
agreed  to  caU  upon  the  BaJUlast  Board  to 
state  what  steps  they  were  taking,  or  were 
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about  to  take,  for  the  remedy  of  this  press- 
ing grievance*  The  Ballast  Board  ore  by 
law  vie  appointed  guardians  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  port  and  harbour.  Among 
the  other  wise  and  paternal  measures  of  our 
national  legislature,  during  the  brief  but 
brilliant  period  we  have  before  alluded  to, 
was  the  reconstruction  and  reorganization 
of  that  branch  of  the  corporation,  which  for- 
merly had  taken  charge  of 'the  maritime 
affairs  of  the  city.  The  Ballast  Board,  as 
it  stands  to  the  present  day,  was  then  re- 
constituted ;  it  was  severed  from  the  muni- 
cipal body  in  several  important  respects ; 
and  a  path  of  usefulness  marked  out  for  it, 
in  which  it  has  diligently  and  meritoriously 
trodden.  But,  however  useful  it  has  been 
collectively,  and  however  respectable  its 
members  may  be  incUvldually,  its  responsi- 
bility to  public  opinion  is  obviously  and  ma- 
nifestly the  one  mndamental  condition  of  its 
existence— ^e  condition  which,  once  lost 
sight  of  or  forgotten,  it  would  be  utterly 
intolerable  that  »uch  a  body  should  for  one 
hour  continue  to  subsist.  Its  funds  are  the 
taxes  which  the  public  pay ;  its  errors,  if 
it  fall  into  any,  are  those  by  which  the 
public  suffer ;  not  the  public  at  large,  in 
the  more  extended  sense  of  the  term,  but, 
emphatically,  thk  citizens  of  Dublin. 
To  them,  therefore,  by  whatever  means 
they  deem  it  right  to  call  for  an  account,  is 
thejBallast  Board  justly  and  properly  an- 
swerable ;  for  if  they  are  not  trustees  for 
the  citizens  of  Dublin,  what  are  they  ? 
Manifestly  nothing. 

They  are  bad  advisers,  then,  of  the  Bal- 
last Board,  who  would  counsel  them  to  resist 
fair  and  legitimate  inquiry  into  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  in  truth,  the  character  for 
good  sense  and  judgment^  which  the  leading 
membei^  of  that  body  have  credit  for,  woula 
have  precluded  the  necessity  of  these  re- 
marks, were  it  not  that  we  have  heard  it 
said  by  some  of  their  more  importunate — we 
trtfet  unauthorized  &iends,  that  the  Cliamber 
of  Commerce  wjas  stepping  out  of  its  proper 
province,  in '  asking  to  be  informed  of  the 
works  in  contemplation  by  the  Ballast 
Board,  with  the  view,  and  for  tlie  avowed 
purpose  of  enabling  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity, to  form  and  express  their  opinion  upon 
them,  ere  remotistrance  or  suggestion  he  too 
late. 

The  '  reason'  which  rendered  such  an 
exercised  bf  its  undoubted  right,  by  the  Cham- 
•ber  <Sf  Comm^^ce  necessary  jtist  now,  is  this : 
anxious  to  mitigate  the  evils  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  d^ribe,  of  ships  and 
steamers  resting  or  toudiing  the  bottom  of 


the  river  at  low  water,  the  Ballast  Board 
had  been  misled,  as  it  was  very  generally  as- 
serted and  believed,  into  the  i^option  of  a 
plan,  which  we  hesitate  not  to  characterise 
as  one  of  the  worst  conceived,  most  self-de- 
structive, and  most  mischievous  that  ever  met 
with  the  uhthinking  sanction  of  a  set  of  ra- 
tional men.  From  the  smallness  of  the  cur- 
rent in  the  Liffey,  and  the  incessant  accu- 
mulation of  mud  and  sand  carried  down,  and 
deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  centre 
of  the  stream  alone  continues  de^  enough 
for  ships  of  burden  to  float  at  all  hours  of  ma 
tide.  At  the  sides,  along  the  quays,  as  we  have 
said,  there  is  not  sufficient  depth,  and  there 
they  touch  or  rest ;  yet  there  they  are  chiefly 
now  obliged  to  lade  and  unlade  their  cargoes. 
What,  then,  does  some  wiseacre  propose  to 
the  Ballast  Board?  Why,  to  build  out 
the  northern  quay  into  the  nver,  for  a  length 
of  2,000  feet,  and  to  a  sufficient  breadth  to 
get  into  the  deep  water,  and  thus  to  give 
the  vessels  floating  room  for  the  discharffe 
of  their  goods.  Tnis  false  quay  was  to  be 
made  of  wood,  and,  of  course,  to  rest  upon 
piles  driven  down  into  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  closing 
in  the  course  of  a  channel,  whose  pre-emi- 
nent misfortune  it  is  to  be  already  a  great 
deal  too  narrow,  is  a  blimder  on  the  face  of 
it.  The  river  is  the  great  natural  hiehway 
of  the  whole  trpde  of  the  city.  iUready 
that  trade  has  grown  suffidently  great,  to 
call  loudly  for  additional  accommodation  of 
an  artificial  kind.  We  want  more  room^ 
cry  the  ooUiers ;  we  are  increasing  in  number 
dmly,  cry  the  steamers ;  we  are  not  growing 
fewer,  cry  the  American  and  Mediterranean 
ships ;  we  all  need  more  room*  .  Very  well, 
says  ^e  Ballast  Board,  then  we'll  txy  and 
let  you  have — less  j  we'll  take  i»  the  river 
for  you ;  we'll  hamper  your  main  w«^  with 
yo6-stacIes,  and  then  we  hope  ypu  will  be 
content.  It  is  really  inconceivable  how  the 
flagrant  folly  of  the  project  did  not  laugh 
out  at  the  Board;  if,  indeed,  we  are  not  doing 
that  sensible  and  astute  body  of  experienced 
men  an  imustice,  by  supposing  that  they  ever 
allowed  themselves  to  oe  so  befooled. . 

But  this  is  only  a  first  glance  objection. 
Let  us  suppose  the  piles  crammed  dowi^  into 
the  shifting  gravel  and  slough  that,  as  those 
useful  engmes  used  by  the  Ballast  Office,  the 
dredging  machines,  daily  testify,  fonn  the 
bottom  of  the  river  to  a  eonsidenihle  <kpth ; 
and  let  us  grant, — ^whatany  onewho  will  con- 
descend to.  use  his  eyes,  when  standing  on  the 
lately  rebuilt  stone  quay  of  the  Norm  Wall» 
would  hardly  blame  us  for  doubdng, — that 
the  foundation  of  this  landing  platfonn  or 
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iroo^tn  jetty  wofoldnever  need  good  looking 
^fter ;  still  the  important  question  remains, 
wliat  would  the  effect  be  on  the  accretion  of 
plime  and  mud,  around  or  against  its  mas- 
live  piles  ?  Have  the  Ballast  Board  erer 
askea  their  engineer,  whether  there  is  not  a 
probability^-naj,  whether  there  is  not  a 
certainty,  that  against  the  upright  supporters 
or  the  boarded  racing  of  their  contemplated 
platform,  a  flrreat  and  irremovable  accumu- 
lation would  rapidly  take  place  ?  And  do 
they  require  to  be  told,  that  if  such  be  the 
case,  they  must  either  permit  a  new  shelving 
bottom  to  be  formed,  gradually  defeating  the 
whole  purpose  of  their  platform,  or  they 
must  for  ever  continue  their  dredging  ma- 
chines there  especially — there,  ^ere,  of  all 
others,  they  would  be  the  ^eatest  possible 
nuisance,  from  the  narrowmg  of  the  chan- 
nel? 

Instead  of  this  silly  and  pernicious 
scheme,  various  plans  have  been  prc^iosed, 
some  of  them  impracticable  from  the  out- 
lay they  would  require,  others  open  to  the 
oqectipn  of  inadequacy  to  the  wants  in 
question,  although  in  themselves  intrinsi- 
cally good,  and  comparatively  easy  of 
attainment.  In  our  view  of  the  case  no 
project  is  adequate,  which  does  not  offer — 
first,*— to  give  us  a  floating  dock,  large 
enough  for  all  the  steamers  of  burden  to 
lade  and  unlade  in ;  and,  secondlv, — ^to  give 
VB  the  &cilities  &xr  building  and  repairing 
our  own  ships  of  every  size  and  dass.  Untu 
these  two  great  objects  be  accomplished, 
Dublin  cannot  begin  to  be,  what  she  is 
fitted,  and  we  do  believe  she  is  yet  destined 
to  be ;  and  until  these,  therefore,  be  attained, 
we  cannot,  and  we  ought  not  to  to  allow  one 
moment's  slumber  to  those,  who  would  ac- 
quiesce in  the  neglect  of  them. 

We  can  only  at  present  notice  two  of  the 
plans,  which  liave  been  suggested  to  us,  by 
different  parties,  all  of  whom  equally  ocm- 
demn  the  miserable  scheme  imputed  to  the 
Ballast  Board.  The  one  is  to  convert  the 
roacious  dock  belonging  to  the  Grand  Canal 
Company,  into  |i  public  steamer  dock ;  and 
to  connect  it  by  a  tide-basin  with  the  river, 
or  with  the  sea.  The  other  is  to  enlarge 
the  Royal  Canal  dock  sujfficiently,  to  ma^e 
it  answer  the  same  or  a  similar  purpose. 
We  desire  to  state  impartially  what  appears 
to  us  the  advantage  of  these  respective 
plans  ;  and  rather  to  lead  the  public  mind 
to  make  further  inquiry  into  their  relative 
merits,  than  to  attempt  to  prejudge  con- 
cerning either  of  them. 
'  The  great 'extent  of  the  Grand  Canal 
d^  places  it  in  this  respect  beyond  all 


competition.  Its  superficial  ajraa  is  some- 
what more  than  fiv^  and  twenty  acres; 
its  equable  depth  seventeen  feet ;  and  the 
extent  of  quayage  round  its  margin  is 
upwards  of  a  statute  mile.  1$  likewise 
possesses  the  advantage  of  having  akeadj 
built  at  one  side  of  it,  three  graving  and 
careening  docks, — thus  within  itself  com- 
bining the  means  of  completely  remedying 
both  the  great  deficiencies  complained  of. 
And  these  advantages  would  long  ago  ha?e 
made  it  the  receptacle  for  steamers,  and  fior 
ships  needing  repair,  but  that  the  entrance 
to  it  is  unfortunately  crossed  by  the  Dodder, 
as  it  debouches  into  the  Liney.  By  the 
oonfluenoer  of  the  streams,  there  is  formed 
just  opposite  the  lock  of  the  canal  dock,  a 
vast  deposit  carried  down  by  the  cuzrents 
of  the  greater  and  lesser  atream«  andw 
deep  th^  the  Ballast  Board  declare  tfae^ 
cannot  afford  to  undertake  its  reipoval,  or 
even  tn  keep  a  passive  through  it  dssr, 
without  a  large  annual  stipend  &r  the 
service. 

How  then  is  this  difficulty  to  be  encomi- 
tered  ?  One  expedient  that  has  been  pro- 
posed is,  to  ooatxntte  &X  Rogecsan'squsjr 
till  it  would  nearly  cqpproadi  the  great  South 
wall, — to  place  a  large  tide*gi2e  betveen 
them,  and  thus  to  convert  the  mooth  of  the 
Dodder  into  a  tide-basin.  It  is,  however, 
an  essential  part  of  thia  plan,  that  the 
course  of  the  Dodder  should  for  a  short 
way  be  dumged.  That  capricious  little 
stream  aftber  passing  for  several  miles  in  a 
tolerably  direct  course  towards  the  ses, 
when  it  reaches  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  Sandymount  strand,  suddenly  wheels  at  s 
right  angle  towards  the  Lifiey ;  a  whim- 
sicality which  would  be  of  loss  cenfle- 
quence,  were  it  not  that  it  thus  in  somewhat 
unneighbourly  fashion,  pours  into  the 
alrea^  loaded  channel  of  that  river,  alltb 
the  sand  and  mud,  whidi  its  own  turbulent 
habits  will  not  si^r  to  remain  or  to  sub- 
side within  its  proper  confines.  The  [»- 
liament  of  Ireland,  anxious  to  leave  nothing 
imdone  which  could  improve  the  port  of 
Dublin,  passed  an  act  for  turning  off  the 
course  of  this  wayward  little  current,  and 
pointed  out  the  limits  to  which  it  ought  te 
be  henceforth  confined.  The  act  stands 
unrescinded  on  the  statute-book ;  yet  the 
Ballast  Board  have  never  found  tune  or 
money,  during  the  last  for^  years,  to  com- 
ply with  its  provisions.  It  will  beseenbj  ^ 
a  reference  to  the  map,  that  the  present  * 
position  of  the  entrance  to  the  Grand 
Canal  dock  must  be  changed,  or  the  ob- 
struction at   its   threshold   taken   »v*J» 
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before  it  can' be  made  available  £ar  public 
uses.  Tbere  can  be  no  question,  that  the 
suggested  change  in  the  stream  of  the 
Dodder  would  be,  in  every  respect, 
the  most  complete  and  effectual;  but 
it  is  not  the  only  way  in  whidi  the 
object  may  be  attained.  A  short  pier 
carried  out  from  the  shoulder  of  the 
dock,  as  fiair  as  the  rang^  of  the  south 
quay,  and  »  small  extension  of  the  latter, 
womd  form — ^not  indeed  a  tide-basin — ^but 
a  tide  lode,  through  -which  steamers 
might  ascend  to  the  dock  above.  The  ad- 
joining ground,  which  is  not  yet  built  on, 
might  be  excavated  as  far  as  the  Queen's 
timber  yard ;  and  thus  eventually  a  tide- 
faasin  also  might  be  formed.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark,  that  from  the  fact  of 
the  Grand  Canal  dock  being  some  feet 
above  high  water  mark,  and  its  consequent 
inabilifcy  to  be  used  (in  its  present  condition) 
as  a  tide  dock,  it  would,  for  general  pur- 
poses, be  indispensable  to  have  such  a  basin 
placed  between  it  and  the  river. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  the 
steamer  trade  is  chiefly  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Liffey ;  and  thatas  certain  interests  have 
grown  up  there  oi  a  local  kind,  regard 
ought  to  be  had  to  them :  if,  therefore,  we 
are  to  have  a  floating  dock,  let  it  be  there 
and  not  elsewhere.  We  frankly  own  that 
with  us  such  considerations  have  their 
weight ;  and  we  think  they  ought  to  have 
no  httle  influence  with  the  public,  and,  as 
representing  them,  with  the  Ballast  Board 
also.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say 
that  the  individual  members  of  that  Board 
should  suffer  themselves  to  be  determined 
in  their  judgment,  by  any  personal  interests 
they  may  have  in  property  so  drcum- 
stanced*  We  can  imagine  a  high-minded 
member  of  that  body,  approaching  the  con- 
sideration of  a  great  public  question  like 
tins,  and  saying  to  his  fellow  members — 
you  know  me  too  well  to  suspect  me  of  re- 
membering, that  I  own  a  smgle  'rood  of 
gvoond  upon  the  No^  Wall ;  and  we  can 


imagine  the  wistful  countenances  of  his 
bremren,  beaming  with  approval  of  his  vir- 
tue, and  almost  seeming  to  wish  they  all 
had  property  there  too,  that  they,  like  him, 
might  play  the  Spartan. 

It  is  fortunate  that  circumstances  seem 
to  promise  an  opportunity,  for  the  exercise 
of  such  virtues.  The  Royal  Canal  dock, 
though  greatly  inferior  in  present  size,  to 
its  rival  on  the  other  side  of  the  Liffey,  has 
the  great  advantage  of  being  on  a  level 
with  the  river.  The  ground  circumjacent  to 
it,  is  for  the  most  part  unoccupied ;  and  be- 
ing but  partially  reclaimed,  would  require 
very  moderate  expense  in  excavating.  But 
the  present  dimensions  of  this  dock  render  it 
totally  insufficient  for  the  purposes  in  view ; 
and  the  cost  of  its  enlargement,  and  the 
erection  in  it  of  graving  docks,  &c.  ought  to 
be  fairly  contrasted,  with  that  ai  ren£ring 
the  Ghrand  Canal  dock  similarly  servicable. 

We  have  thus  briefly,  but  we  trust,  not 
unusefuUy,  placed  the  subject  and  its  lead- 
ing topics  before  our  readiers.  It  is  one  in 
wmch  every  citizen  of  Dublin  has  a  palpa- 
ble interest.  Whatever  can  contribute  to 
secure  maritime  pre-eminence  for  our  beau- 
tiful but  desolate  metropolis,  must  speak 
to  the  sympathies  and  the  interests  of  all 
who  dwell  therein;  but  assuredly  not  to 
them  alone.  Every  inhabitant  of  that 
central  district  through  which  either  the 
Grand,  or  the  Royal  Canal  flows,  pays  now 
a  higher  price  for  every  article  imported 
through  Dublin,  and  borne  to  him  by  in- 
land navigation,  than  he  would  if  the  ship 
that  brings  that  article  from  England  or 
America,  could  swim  securely  into  a  landing 
dock,  and  there  transfer  her  cargo  into  the 
canal  boat  lying  alongside.  Indirectly 
likewise  we  need  hardly  say,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  every  district  of  the  kingdom  are 
concerned,  in  the  proper  settlement  of  this 
question ;  for  a  nation  can  no  more  flourish, 
with  a  decayed  and  spiritless  capital,  than 
an  individual  can  enjoy  health  and  vigour 
with  paralysis  of  the  brain. 
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SoiCK  time  or  other  wa  may  feel  called 
ixpon  ta  say  ralher  ungaUMit  things  con- 
eerning fepwa  authorship ;  W8  have  ajdad 
of  apprehemioa  that  occasion  therefor 
maj  arise ;  but  have  no  incUoation  to  do 
so  in  reference  to  the  tranalttbor  of  the 
work  before  us»  who,  we  believe,  among 
other  clpwu  on  our  forbearauoe  and  respect, 
possesfcs  the  strong  one  «f  being  our  coun- 
trT-*woman«  The  severest  reproach  indeed, 
which  she  ahall  ever  hear  from  us^  is  that 
she  has  written  so  much,  and  still  left  us  in 
uncertain^  on  that  point.  A  fact  ep  cre- 
ditable to  Ireland  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
aflSnned  by  other  testimony  than  mere  re- 
port, .or  coi^ecture  of  that  credulous  breed 
whose  ''wifldh  is  father  to  the  thought." 
For  there  is  no  woman-author  living, 
and,  very  few  among  the  dead,  for  wlumi 
we  have  so  great  a  respect  as  for  Mrs.  Jame- 
son; none,  who  in  the  perilous  ordeal 
(especially  in  these  latter  tiroes)  of  writing 
books  ,aAd  printing  them,  has  so  little  over- 
stepped the  modesty  of  her  sex  and  natiu^ ; 
none  who  has  shown  such  mingled  humility 
and  wisdcUf  at  once  in  her  choice  of  sub- 
jects, and  method  of  treating  them,  bx  the 
great  vanity-fair  df  modem  fashionable 
Eterature,  that  high-tide  of  clap-trap  and 
flattery,  and  thousand-fold  delusions,  she 
has  resisted  the  allurements  which  abound- 
ed on  every  side ;  and  walked  her  own 
course  quietly,  with  a  serene  composure* 
.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  thia»  and  surely  of 
some  admiration;  in  these  times  of  uni- 
versal e£Ebrt,  when  nothing  is  deemed  too 
arduous  ^or  female  vanity  and  daring; 
when  epics  and  tragedies,  mysteries  and 
philosopnies,  histories  and  cosmogonies 
mm.  the  pens  of  lady  writers,  meet  us  at 
every  turn,'»— not  once  trying  to  count  the 
fiction^,  scandalous  oc  polemical,  or  the 
unutteYe]i>le  *'  Diaries"  and  "  Disclosures," 
which .  flow  from  the  same  sourccy^it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Mrs.  Jameson,  with 
powers  fer  above  most  of  those,  who  liave 
thereby  won  profit  and  renown,  has  med- 
dled with  «oae  of  these  things.  She  has 
confined  herself  to  those  departments  of 
biography^  travel-writing,  criticism,  and, 
generally  spfsaking*  minor  srathetics,  on 
which,  we  would  sayi  if  women  musi  be 
writers,  their  labotir  is  .best  bestowed,  and 


most  likelv,  if  they  be  wise,  to  boiefit  the 
world  ;  if  they  be  foolish,  topass  harmleas 
to  the  bourne  of  oUivion.  Thrown,  as  she 
has  somewhere  told  us,  unwittuigljr  and 
unwillii^l  v  into  the  vortex  of  authorship,  to 
have  acted  thus  is  a  rare  merit,  and  evi- 
denoe  of  a  self«deniai  and  strength  of 
nsind,  which  should  make  us  pardon,  where 
we  camiot  altogether  approve  of,  her  some- 
times ovefHitrenuous  ohampifwii^  of  her 
sex, — that  sex,  the  exaltation  of  which  is 
laudably  the  olject  of  her  every  word  and 
deed*  It  is  her  inspiration ;  andnoUer  she 
could  not  have :  not  about  the  end  to  b^  at- 
tained, but  rather  about  the  means  of  attain- 
ing it,  are  we  inclined  to  differ  vrithher. 

Postponing  the  discussion  of  these  dif- 
fereiMies  until  a  fitter  season,  there  are  a 
couple  of  coaoessions  to  be  made,  of  pre- 
mises to  be  laid  down,  whifih.  we.  may  as 
well  at  once  get  rid  of ;  <me^  as  to  the 
epidemic  in  question;  the  other. aa  to  the 
commcm  mode  of  treatment,  and  possibility 
of  prevention.  The  prevalence,  .of  female 
authorship  we  are  fprcfd  to  adnujt ;  Ms  ex- 
tent and  daily  increase  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  our  tin^  'Twas 
feted  that  the  thing  should  come,,  asid  it 
has  come.  Four^aod-twenty  centuries  ago 
there  were  visible  signs. of  it  ia  Graece, 
signs,  alas  I  which  the  modem  UMitnri^  can 
never  hope  to  rival ;  there  .also  is  Cbneeee 
supreme  and  unappcoachaUe,  Sappho,  no 
more  than  Homer,  caii  fver  be  .equalled 
on  earths  For  that  was  the  world's  spring 
time,  which  can  never  return  agu^*.  •  Bich 
may  our  autumn  be  in  feuits,  and  its  iskies 
fair  to  behold,  but  it  is  not  the  br^eie  of 
spring  that  cools  the  vintagerfs  brow*;  and 
summer,  which  was  then  a  bopcyof  which 
each  day  did  prophesy,  is.nowiA  memoxy 
only,  whose  sultriness  is  heavy,  with  despair. 
For  be  the  centuries  sMwiy  or  few,  wnich 
this  world  is  assigned'  to :  last, f- the* glad 
times  of  its  youth  it  can  nevin*  see  eg»iu ; 
in  thai  great  year,  whose^  boilnda  are  the 
bounds  of  diue  itaeJfi  the  a^aeona  are; not 
!  repeated. 

'  Twere  tedious,  and  of  tittle  use  %^  trace 
the  course  of  this  new  elemetit  in  literature, 
through  its  various  Auctuationsof  ^dterpiate 
hope  and  depresaion.  Corulna,  aad  Zeno- 
bia,  and  Eioisa  may  be  named,  at  once  as 


*  Social  Life  in  GenDanj,  illastrated  Id  the  acted  Dramas  of  Hf^r  Royal  Hi^ness  the  Princea 
Amelia  of  Saxony.  TraDslated  from  theGenDan,  with  an  lutroduction  and  Kotei<,  by  Mrs.  Jameson. 
Two  Vols.    homdML  i  Ssundsrt  and  Otlsy.    I9«0. 
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known  to  all,  and  as  fairlj  representing  in 
ages  far  remoyed  from  each  other,  and  cir- 
cmnstanoes  still  more  widely  difflarent,  the 
most  remarkable  developments  of  this 
young  ambition,  prsvious  to  the  Invention 
of  minting. 

Printing*,  whieh  troubled  many  waters, 
and  moved  the  depths  of  mighty  seas,  be- 
fore imfhtboibed  and  unknown,  flooded  this 
little  rivtdet  also,  and  swelled  the  vc^ume 
of  its  titty  current.  Italy,  in  thri  sixteenth 
century,  imght  f^ly  rival,  in  the  number 
and  ability  of  its  authwesses,  anything 
whieh  England,  or  France,  or  Germany,  or 
Connecticut  csln  boast  at  thejprestot  hour. 
Nay,  considering  th^  comparative  difiusion 
of  literature  then  and  now,  their  numbers 
and  influence  were  perhaps  greater,  in  pro- 
portion, than  in  these  days.  On  opening 
any  of  the  innumerable  collections  oif  fiigi- 
tivoor  selected  poetry,  (the  rival  plague  to 
our  annntds,)  which  swarmed  at  tnat  time, 
one  rarely  falls  to  find,  heading  countless 
sonnets,  or  picturesquely  grouped  in  the 
index,  8coee8  of  beautiful  -  names  at  leitst, 
(whose  owners  one  sighs  to  know  more  of, 
and  pardons  ail  their  literary  sins)  with 
those  sweet  feminine  terminations,  which 
the  unerring  ear  of  Italy  set  apart  for  that 
dear  use,  and  which  it  sometimes  seems  to  us, 
as  if  a  lover's  lips  alone  could  utter  without 
profigmeness.  Nor  was  it  merely  in  sonnets, 
madrigals,  canxoiie,  trionji,  and  the  other 
varieties  of  Petrarchan  ditty,  that  these  in- 
dustrious damsels  tried  their  powers.  Long 
poems  have  we  seen  (quarto  in  double 
columns,)  imitations  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto, 
byGiulias  and  Luigias,  whose  surnames 
hate  escaped  our  memory.  Thus  many 
wonders  of  this  nineteenth  century  had 
their  counterparts  and  exact  prototypes 
even  in  that  earlier  sixteenth. 

•Of  the  intervening  period  the  less  we  say 
the  better.  Aphra  Behn,  and  Mrs.  Monley, 
and  the  Marquise  du  Chatelet,  the  popular 
autboresses  of  their  time,  it  is  enough  to 
naine.  Others,  their  opposites  in  eyery  re- 
tsp^et,  Lucy  Hutchinson,  Lady  Mary  W. 
Montague,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and  queen 
of  them  all,  Madame  Roland,  were  not 
-writers  by  profession,  and  therefore,  however 
glorious  for  their  sex  and  countries,  come 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  bird's-e^e  glance 
o'er'  the  realms  of  by-gone  literature. 
Thoy  were  content  to  be  women,  and  sought 
not  to'be  authoresses:  ^e  names  of  wife 
and  mother  were  pride  sufficient  for  them : 
their  [dace  is  higher  therefore,  as  won  with- 
out conscious  effort. 

Madame  de  Stael  was  the  Avatar  of  a  new 


era.  Before  her  time,  with  the  exception 
of  dry  Daders,  and  Carters,  and  other  pe- 
dants in  petticoats,  the  ambition  of  instruct- 
ing had  hardly  entered  the  female  brain. 
Theano  and  Aspasia  were  apparently  well 
qualified  to'  teadi,  though  not  by  writing, 
and  men,  than  whom  the  sun  hath  seldom 
looked  on  mightier,  a  Pythagoras,  a  So- 
crates, a  Pericles,  were  glad  to  listen  and 
learn.  But  since  that  spring  time,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  retumeth  not,  the  mania 
of  being  didactic  rarely  troubled  those,  who 
quitted  the  distaff  for  the  croW-quill.  They 
were  content  to  amuse  and  to  be  applauded : 
that  once  achiered,  they  aimed  at  nothing 
more. 

Madame  de  Stael,  a  woman  of  really  mas- 
culine energies,  and  with  all  the  requisites  for 
permanent  success  in  authorship,  save  that  one 
endowment  of  insight  or  inspiration  which 
is  essential  to  true  genius,  could  not  have  re- 
mained content  with  such  poor  triumph,  nor 
in  fact  ought  she.  Bom  fn  the  hey-day  of 
French  philosophy,  reared  ^by  worthy  pedant 
parents,  (Oenevese  in  soul  and  body,)  and 
thrown,  with  all  her  generous  ardour,  into 
the*chaos  of  the  Revolution,  to  siirtk  or  swim 
by  her  own  guidance,  it  was  ineritable  that 
she  shoidd  meddle  with  pdlitic^  and  philo- 
sophy, and  other  themieS  too  high  and  subtle 
for  her  to  treat  of  wisely.  She  had,  in  her 
lifetime,  her  full  meed  of  rendwn ;  yet  let  us 
be  sparing  of  our  censor^  nOw.  -Of  what 
she  failed  in,  be  little  said ;'  for  what  she 
succeeded  in,  for  all  the-  difficttky  and 
danger  over  which  she  was  victorious,  be 
all  due  honour  given  her,  and  be  her 
memory  long  dear  to  her  country  i  The 
buzzing  insects,  compounds  of  wasp  and 
butterfly,  among  her  countrymen,  the 
notabilites  of  the  time,  who  finned  and 
fretted  their  hour,  and'  claifiMd  to  be 
heroic  and  stMime,  cannot  stand"* com- 
parison with  her  for  a  moment.  She  was 
vain,  perhaps,  and  iH>rrupted  b^  'constant 
applause ;  but  surely  they  trere  vainel',  with- 
out the  excuses  of  sex  find  talent,  which  may 
be  pleads  for  her.  06lnpared'-with  the 
Frenchmen  of  her  time,  her'Se^  may  well  be 
proud  of  her;  compared' with  die  myriad 
hosts  of  mediocre  men,  who  shine  tbeii*  day, 
and  are  forgottenj-^^^-aye,  and  with  many 
whom,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  the  partial 
world  fondly  cherishes,  mankind  may  well 
be  proud  of  her.  Biit  alt  this  neither 
betters  nor  extenuate  the  evils  of  which  we 
complain — evils  which  hehf  success  hath  not 
a  little  contributed  to  foster  and  extend. 

Such  are  the  more  striking  features  of 
the  rise  and  jpn)gre8»  of  this  now  prevalent 
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sent,  ^fm  t)uU  for  ih^  t^axi^i  ^j  4i  by 
i^ealc,  uaix ow,  frivptouf,  benevolent,  tolef- 
ilbl^  s<^ib)>Ung,  the  women  wbo  4fabUe 
therein  im^  tol>e  blato^^r  bi|^  tbe  qnen  still 
piore.  A«,  oftfiner  tl^#a  oqcei  in  ^e  French 
|leTol^4w»  ^  wpmep  growing  weiM7  (^ 
(be  men's  jp^iffdafni^a^  took  on  tbeinselTes  to 
ppt  ^xki  spei^  in  bopes  to  shame  their  leff- 
ffard  ^et  aiid  spo^s^s  oiAt  of  tbeir  untimely 
U^hmj ;  so  the  women  of  this  age,  seeing 
tb^  n(£I^  duties  of  literatuce  entirelj  aban- 
4pned  \^  mo6^  men  deserving  th^  name, 
are  no4^  unpardoqable  for  t^heir  well-meaat 
fude^iYOurs  to  svipply  their  plaoe.  'Tis  a 
chaotic  time,  too,  in  which  many  of  the  old 
tvipriers  baye  l^n  thrown  down»  m^y  a 
tim#-bpi^o^^<^  landmark  laid  low  in  the 
^t,  9t#ay  a  tradition  of  antique  love  and 
fevpr^pi^  exnblems  of  nobleness  inherited 
directly  from  the  wrecks  of  paradise,  so 
desecr^t^  ^od  tramped  <hi«  thi^t  their 
i^ure^  can  scarce  li  recognised  now,  or 
f^  b^gjfD^i  of  their  worth  dimrned.  '  Tis 
Qp  ponder  woipen  should  ribel  a  little  against 
i)ie  sovwf»ig^ty  of  sup)i  w^ak,  un^orih^ 
rulers  f^  th^  men  of  this  generation;  'tis 
no  wonde>^  they  should  soipetijnes  iiinoy 
tbeim^ly^  just  |4  well  ablfi  to  carcy  <m  tbie 
alTairs  of  tm  world  aa  their  sti^id  losds  and 
niftst^rs.  tn  past  tim^y  it  waa  otherwise, 
^ot  altogether  undeservedly;  tbe  men  of 
former  tiunes  c^d  miup^  or  1^  boldly  front 
th#  evils  which  most  threatened  them ;  they 
fought  and  toiled,  and  suffered,  with  gimt 
str^Agtbt  and  an  unfailing  spirit.  They  were 
Ipyi^  and  bo<^oured»  therefore,  as  they 
A^served  to  be ;  their  wives  and  daughters 
waited  reverently  behind  their  chairs  when 
tb^y  &a9ted»  and  stood  in  their  ^eseoce 
meekly  with  a  loving  silence,  inst^  of 
|)u:owing  the  disbw  at  their  heads,  and 
Wresting  fword  or  pen  fropi  their  fists,  as 
:^QW  ia  ma^  clim^  thf»y  m#y  be  seen  at- 
t/Qipptif^. 

In  thple  vfurious  «ges,  of  Grreek  or  Iloman 
gc^f^tnessr-of  Arabqr  Cbivabicimterprise-^ 
mep,  4wita  of  their  lyaequ^  institutions, 
were  much  more  on  a  level  than  they  are 
oopfiinpnly  suppoied  to  have  been,  penuipB 
tbip  inen  now  are.  It  wia  not  birth  aloM^ 
or  ^ent»  or  knowledge,  or  wfuilth,  the  cur* 
v^xmoi  of  our  time,  for  wbich  aien  were 
valued  then*  or  respected  by  themselves  or 
o^grs.^  The  simple  claim  of  manhood  was 
gs^Lof  than  all  these*  It  was  not  prated 
%  t<»h9BW^orirntteEonthephylaeterieB 
of  pArlia«pienfw  as  in  tbase  lator  times* 
CbiM^ity  nfiBFmm  if9|e  not  l«irded  with  it ; 
v<Mrk})9iiie«  W9S9  mt built  wilh  it;  pariak 


ooffin9  ww^  9i|y(;  boofl^t  vbb  it ;  H I 
not  at  fanf7  fairs;  it  danced  not  at 
dipty  balls ;  but  it  work^  unseen  an4  vmr 
thought  of,  and  leavened  the  whole  maas  of 
existence.  A  pervading  seixse  of  nait j,  in 
faith,,  in  hope,  in  life  enjoyed  or  sufficed, 
bound  all  closBeH  together,  and  made  them 
feel  as  one.  The  weak  or  stupid,  the  poor 
in  spirit,  or  in  worldly  goods,  had  at  least 
some  eommon  object  with  the  highest  and 
the  br^.vest  in  the  land;  his  hope  therein 
^as  equal,  though^  his  strengdi  was  not : 
were  h^  serf  or  sTave,  or  captive,  ground  by 
measureless  oppression,  there  were  yet  some 
moments  in  his  weary  life,  when  the  iirother- 
hood  of  all  men  was  brought  home  to  the 
bosom  of  all,  and  the  magic  dew  of  ^H"^' 
pathy  fell  sweet  on  his  jparohed  spirit.  This 
feeling  of  a  common  lot,  did  more  to  re- 
concile men  with  existence,  than  could  ten 
thousand  acts  of  parliament,  of  evwso  con- 
ning oontrivanee*  For  nature  is  greattf 
than  art»  and  with  or^^  "not  to  be  named : 
one  drcm  of  the  wild  hcmey  of  natural  afibo- 
tion  will  moro  'sweeten  the  cup  of  hfe,  than 
the  finest  manufactured  treacle,  which  those 
who  deal  in  it  call  philanthropy.  SfedBasringis 
the  lot  of  humanity ;  no  man  shsJl  esoape  it, 
no  time  nor  people ;  but  there  are  aome  who 
sha^  their  grie&  and  infirmities,  and  so 
their  burden  is  light ;  there  are  otiiers  who 
share  them  not,  and  the  miaery  of  eaeh  is 
greatly  and  heavily  multiplied.  The  latter 
IS  the  lot  of  our  time;  sore  are  our  mismes, 
manifold  our  perplexities ;  and  we  will  not 
share  them,  nor  unite  to  redress  tliBm. 
Rich  and  poor  are  divided,  and  the  gulf 
between  them  widening  every  day;  rulers 
and  people  are  at  variance;  parents  and 
children  ai^  at  strife ;  and,  strangest  of  all, 
sex  is  petted  against  sex,  in  a  rivalry  before 
unheard  of. 

That  stranp^e  things  should  be  said  and 
done  in  the  thick  of  such  a  mel^,  is  no  sub- 
ject for  surprise,  whatever  it  may  be  for 
lamentation.  The  £Eaili,  as  we  have  said, 
lies  maixdy  with  the  stronger  sex.  What 
is  their  strength  good  for?  Where  is  their 
superiority,  if  they  know  not  how  to  protect 
the  wealfier  sex? — to  g^de  diem,  tea(3i 
them,  nde  them,  guitly,  but  fiirmly ;  wisely, 
but  with  a  loving  spirit.  Let  men  know 
and  lay  it  to  heart,  that  these  evils,  c^  whidi 
book-making  is  but  an  inconsiderable  symp* 
torn,  admit  not  of  being  neglected^  nor  can 
their  redress  be  safely  deferred.  But  the 
first  atep  to  improvement  b  their  own  re- 
cognition of  the  new  claims,  wluch  a  new 
time  makes  on  them.  He  who  wodd  re- 
ferm  the  wodd  mnat  first  nfiosm  htsMelf ; 
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iie  wji0  voold  rok  tbi  worid,  nous^  int  nd^ 
himself.  Of  this  men  maj  be  assured,  diat 
with  all  the  deterioration  consequent  on 
modiem  life,  with  all  the  forced  exotic 
training,  ivhich  hatb  so  widely  supplanted 
the  cai^less  but  kindly  culture  of  the 
ruder  wiser  times,  there  is  no  reason  for 
despair,  if  it  be  not  in  themselves.  For 
it  is  not  in  thp  nature  of  won^m,  in  any  age 
or  country,  to  do  otherwise  than  love  and 
reverence  aught  that  partakes  of  genuine 
nobleness,  or  smacks,  eyer  so  slightly,  of  real 
racy  manhood.  Be  genuine,  O. men!  b^ 
true,  be  real,  and  women  will  be  so  too. 
The  flower  which  grows  in  the  sunshine, 
will  have  itsnattural  colour. 

That  this  literary  epidemic,  however 
wisely  treated,  will  take  some  centuries  tP 
abate  to  any  thing  of  a  mild  and  tolerable 
infirmity,  is  plain  at  the  first  glanoe.  Vio- 
lent preventives,  though  perhaps  desirable, 
fure  totally  out  of  the  question.  We  have 
often  thought,  if  fortune  would  make  us  an 
emperor,  by  what  a  series  of  ukaies  we 
would  signalise  our  autocracy.  'Twere 
truly  a  sad  day  for  the  literary  world,  that 
we  ascMCMled  the  throne.  A  dosen  execu- 
tions per  diem,  for  one  calendar  ^ear,  (and 
lessT^ould  hardly  satisfy  our  impenal  rigour,) 
would  somewhal;  thin  the  rauks  of  that  re- 
public* though  not  without  advantage  to 
the  rest  of  mankind!  But  in  all  our  dreams 
of  despotic  wisdom,  it  never  occurred  to 
us  to  maike  the  writing  of  books  penal  for 
the  fairer  half  of  the  creation.  For  it  would 
have  been  plainly  useless,  and  productive 
onlv  pf  a  new  species  of  smuggling.  Sons, 
hu^>ands,  lovers,  would  lend  their  names, 
and  justice  be  baulked  of  her  due.  Oh  no ! 
the  remedy  must  go  deeper,  and  the  roots 
of  that  cancerous  whim  be  extirpated,  at  once 
by  some  rentier  and  more  effectual  opera- 
tion, the  discoveiy  of  which  remains  as  one 
of  the  "  highest  literary  problems''  for  the 
enterprise  of  future  ages ! 

Be  it  also  admitted  that  the  treatment  to 
the  present  time  has  been  anything  but  ju- 
dicious. Between  the  fulsome  erotacs  of 
that  critical  Lothario,  ycleped  Christopher 
North,  and  the  brutal  msolenoe  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,the  instances  of  just  appre- 
mtion  are  few  and  far  between.  The  ma*- 
jority  have  been  too  gallant  to  speak  the 
truth,  and  the  minority  too  selfish  to  regard 
anything  but  their  own  base  party  viru- 
lence. But  this  is  an  evil,  which  time  is 
daily  mending.  That,  where  prevention  is 
impossible,  much  majr  b^  done  in  the  way 
of  guidanfifi>  must  stnkethe  most  mat&m* 


f^Mxmj  prospect. 

There  is  aikother  ii\SQS|ic0  d<|Q9fW&ir 
oompetitors  which  we  eannet  mnit  noticii^p. 
Of  we  wodd  share  the  guilt  ei  it.  There  is 
a  very  numerous  body  of  antbpr^  imskdedf 
or  daierving  to  be  iadndedy  in  tho  dass  of 
female,  or  at  leastof  anile  writers,  of  whom 
little  or  nothing  is  seid  in  discussioiis  like 
the  present.  Why  th^  should  come  off 
scot  n-ee,  we  cannot  tell.  It  is  surely  moet 
un&ar  to  censure  or  sneer  at  a  irell-mean- 
in^  spinster,  named  Hannah  More,  fer 
writing  books,  axid  with  the  saa^  breath  to 
laud  a  member  of  parliament,  and  lord  of 
the  creation,  named  Wilberforee,  for  work 
of  the  same  texture ;  or  to  earp  at  Mrs. 
Hemans,  and  admire  Barry  Cornwall ;  or 
to  banish  Madame  de  Stael  from  one's 
library,  and  purchase  a  new  editi<m  of 
Cicero!  Oh  no !  let  us  be  at  least  consi^* 
tent  in  our  aljuration  of  all  such  wares ;  let 
us  keep  in  mind  that  the  male  Mollys  are 
the  most  pernicious  set  of  aU^— nearly  as  old 
as  the  creation,  and  likdy  to  lasib  as  long. 
But  enough  of  a  subject  on  which  seriouii 
argument  is  more  to  our  taste,  than  jesting 
of  any  complexion. 

Turning  to  the  book  itself,  which  hasted  us 
into  this  diseussion,  we  find  it  opened  by  aa 
introductory  diaioeue,  in  Mrs.  Jameson's 
happiest  stvle,  in  wbldx,  as  is  her  wont,  she 
snms  up  the  pro$  and  conSf  which  regard 
her  undertaking,  and  endeavours,  by  anti- 
cipating the  critic's  objections,  to  arrest  the 
severit^fr  of  his  sentence.  The  first  thing 
in  it  which  particularly  strikes  us,  is  a  de^ 
fenoe  of  the  authoress  against  the  imputa* 
tion  of  being  an  emancipationist,  in  the 
more  .offensive  sense  or  the  term.  As 
we  have,  in  some  degree  against  our  incli- 
nation, eoapled  the  foregoing  remarks  with 
a  work  of  tiers,  and  as  we  know  she  has 
been  sometimes  confounded  with  writers  of 
a  different  stamp,  and  far  different  objects, 
we  think  it  only  just  to  quote  almost  the 
whoLe  of  it,  especially  as  no  very  extensive 
circulation  can  ba  expected  for  the  book  in 
which  it  occurs.  The  sulject  is  one  of  no 
great  interest  in  this  oountvy,  as  hapnily 
our  sooial  institutions  have  not  ^et  tallen 
into  that  lamentable  decay,  which  could 
alone  bring  such  £scusnons  into  vogue. 
But  it  is  no  harm  for  us  to  know  what  is 

r*  kg  on  in  other  oountries ;  it  may  have 
^mefidal  effact  of  makiBg  us  the  more 
anxious,  in  this  respect  above  all  others,  to 
keop  ourselves  as  much  apart  as  possible 
fsaok  the  eontagtim  of  J^hsh  or  $oreigu 
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taampiey  and  to  enjoy  the  purity  of  our  own 
healthy  atmosphere,  bo  long  as  the  bounty 
of  heateh  Bhall  eonthiUe  to  us  that  prieeless 
bleteixtg^.  RemarUngf  upon  the' extraordi- 
nary success  11^  Germany,  of  the  pla;^  which 
sfa^  has  translated,  '' without  the  etiubitioh 
of -rotnalitic  incident  or  tumultuous  distress ; 
with  little  of  passion  or  poetry,  without 
th^  uiluid  witty  surprises  and  disguises,  wiii^- 
oHt  ainy  appeu  to  the  passing  interests  and 
topics  of  the  day,  merely  by  adhering  to  the 
truth  of  nature,  to  the  aJPections  and  events 
of  daily  life,  and  elothhig  simple  genuine 
feeling  in  easy  and  elegant  language,"  she 
says: —    • 

In  iUfs  Iciu'd  of  npinttiaHtilltienc*^,  however  and 
wlieftver  ^atreued,  be  it  in  a  larger  or  a  ttnaller 
<arc)e,  U^  the  ^rne  vocation,  the  uodispated  enipurf 
of  the  InteUectnal  woman :  not  in  any  of  tho«e 
political  powers  and  privileges  which  have  been  de- 
nmnded  for  us  by  eloquent  pens  and  ^^mo^t  sweet 
51140M9"  bat  wbtch  every  womati  who  has  looked 
long  upon  life,  and  weil  cowideKdher  owp  nalnfet 
and  the  purposes  for  which  she  came  into  the 
world,  woatd  at  once  abjure  if  offered. 

Afedon,  Even  though  it  were  true  (**and  pity  it 
Were  if  true  *')  that  die  love  of  pleasure  and  the 
love  of  sway,  divided  between  them  the  whole  fe- 
male heartt  the  whole  fbmale  world,  still,  me- 
thi^kfi,  the  possession  of  any  executive  powers  aud 
prtWl^g'es,  would  be  poor  enjoyment,  most  paltry 
etnpbN;,  compared  with  that  which,  tnoving  aloug 
your  appointed  paths,  you  women  are  called  to 
exercise.,  I  will  not  say  over  tbe  world,  but  in  the 
world,  and  for  the  good  of  society. 
';  ^/r/ff.  1  agree  with  you. 
]  Mcdon.  And  yet  you  are  supposed  to  be  an  ad- 
tbcate  fur  the  (so,  called)  ei»aiic*tyMifi<>;i  oftochutn, 

jiMa,  It  IB  a  phrase  which  n^ver  escaped  my 
pen,  nor  my  lips,  unless  to  ask  its  meaning ;  for  it 
ieems  W  liear  a  different  signification  wherever  t 
have  heard  it  in  France,  Germany,  and  England. 
Emancipation  fW>m  What? — from  the  high  duties 
to  which  we  are.  born,  or  from  the  virtues  on  which 
the  whole  frame  of  social  life  ma^  be  said  to  r^st, 
and  m  which  alone  there  is  hope  of  a  better  order 
of  things  ? '  God  forbid ! — nay,  he  hat  forbidden  it 
by  a  law  not  to  begain;said — stronger  than  all  cou- 
ventiut^al  law — the  law  pf  t*7ature  herself! 

iMedon^,  Stilly  though  I  disUke  the  phrase  for  the 
i^dieuioa's  use  which  ha*  beeh  made  of  it  on  all 
sides,  t  cottXd  wish  to  we  thf^  ematicipattm  0/ tvo- 
mail  iVom  the  deiipotism  of  opitiion,  and  Ji&r  mind 
•ad  conduct  upder  some  higher  guidance  than  the 
fear  of  censure  and  the  fear  of  shnn^e.  Men,  that 
is,  shallow  'and  thoughtfeiis  men,  depend  on  this 
early  incujcated  fim'  as  (heir  best  security  for  the 
subservience, and  the  moral  conduct  of  women,  and 
dread  to  see  a  loftier  principle,  a  Ugher  responsi- 
bility, fubsd^uted  in  its  stead.    , 

M-  .  V  »,*^  ^^9  f*""  ^^  onJy;-8he  for  Go'j  in  him," 
has  be«ik  often  quoted ;  h  40Qnd«  fiuo ;  a«d  for  my 
own  pArt,  oAd  8peakiag[  %»  a  man,  I  ahould  not 
ob^rtO  t^ priaiii^K it  I oofQld claim  fosrmy 9wn 
■Osi.«Mlifte  inlhkUbiUtyy . though  onlyaa^r^d 
m^arda  himma;  otherwiM^  that  the  man^erriag. 
and  ]iKapon|ib]e«ahoohi  in  ai^  way  stand  botween 
tbo  WQiiMlp  sOid  .hta  responsibility  aa.an  immortal . 
Slid  i«lioiial  being  to  tho  graat  6od  of  boih,  seema 
to  tne  a  saiSst  piefoas  asfwoptioft  oa  tho  poet's 


part,  thongh  that  poet  were  Milton.  Anotfier  poet 
has  been  more  Jnat  to  yon ; 
Thrice  bappr  shp,  that  is  so  well  aasoied 
Unto  herself,  and  settled  so  in  heart. 
That  neither  will  for  belter  be  allured. 
No  fears  to  worse  with  any  chance  to  stiirt ; 
But  like  a  steady  ship  doth  strongly  part 
The  raging  waves,  and  keeps  her  course  aright ; 
Ne  aught  for  tempest  doth  from  it  depart, 
Ne  aught  for  fairer  weather's  false  defight. 
Such  self-assurance  need  not  fear  the  fpite 
Of  gradging  foes,  ne  favour  seek  of  friends. 
But  m  the  stay  of  her  own  Steadfast  mighty 
Neither  Do  one,  herself,  nor  other  bends. 
Most  happy  she  that  most  assured  doCi  rest ; 
Bat  he,  most  happy,  who  such  one  love^  beat'!*  \ 
Jida.  Most  happy—did  he  but  know  his  hlisa ! 
Medon.   You  smile  significanUy ;  but  r^t  as- 
sured, that  more  men  than  you  are  aware  of  think 
on  this  point  as  you  do— nay,  are  inclined  \q  carry 
the  principle  much  further  than  you  would  venture 
to  carry  it 

Al(kLH  And  thereby  do  us  much  mischief*  My 
good  friend,  I  appeal  from  such  advocacy,  and  from 
your  two  poet*-  from  him  who  saw  in  us  the  sub- 
servient toy,  and  him  who  would  ha  va  translated  us 
into  poetical  divinities,  to  the  gospel  tavr:  that  has 
emancipated  us  religiously  and  mprally  iipeaking. 
Emaucination  from  such  trammels  and  disabilities, 
be  they  legjil  or  conventional,  as  are  manifestly  in- 
jurious—shutting uft  out  from  honourable  redress 
where  we  are  oppressed,  aud  from  the  means  of 
honest  subsistence  where  we  are  destitute — we 
shaU  work  out  for  ontael«os  in  dtre  time,  or  win  it 
^epn  puhlio  opinioiVt  Meantime  be  it  penpitted 
to  a  womai^  hopefully  to  anticipate,  and  gently  to 
promote,  8uch  a  con^^ummation,  without  l>eing  sub- 
jeiited  to  imputatbns  or  insinuafions,  ^ch  as  make 
the  whole  weomaiy  tiatore  shrink*  hadk  in  terror 
anddisgusiU  •',.:.  I 

McUon,  Surely— but  pipantimi*.  take  ca^  t^at 
you  be  not  misunderstood.  To  confound  together 
the  aoeifld  dutSes  of  the  twp  '.8ex6e«;  is  surely  a  ma^tt 
diBgeruiisifii^d  a  mustabsuiSl  siiistwke^-aod  thills 
the  point  at  issne#   •    .  •,  ,'         ? 

Al^la.  My  iustonishmw^iia*  U^atit  pould  ever 
have  been  mooted  :  it  never  ^r^/been,  were  woman 
ih  her  natural  jwsition.' 
Jiedon.  Aad'What  do  ye^caQhlerna/Kra/  poei- 

^It/a,  She  is  the  hqlpmiUe  of  man*  Tbe  squar 
who  bears  her  husband's  huotin^  tack/e,  and  cooks 
his  meal,  ij*  in  her  natural  posiffi)il,  relatively  to  the 
uSste  of  society  in  m^ich  she  livfes*  So  #afi  Madame 
AoIadi^,  when  sbeactaiieahechvBbaad^aseoretary, 
wxyte  U>r  lujUr^pokw  for  him^  aod,4i«4ior  hina» 

Mefion.  Then  whatever  man.  mi^' do,.,  woman 
may  do  ?  '  '^  "■       "'•*  '^'^'• 

j4Ma  atVfshS?^hot  it  ii^hbl'iL><^ti»n— she 
oanootl  you  cannot /oveveoioe 'ovgpnaic  differences. 
My  profession  of^'aith,  since  ^[ou  cf4X49r  it)  «»ay  be 
summed  up  in  few  words.  J  believe  Uiat  mea  and 
women  were  created  one  in  sptjcies  :  equally  ra- 
tional beings  with  impMvable.  facult^;  equally 
respeusitole  to  Ged  tot  the  utKoriahiu^Jofithe  facul- 
ties entrusted  |o  tham ;  .ea«iftU*  fr«^  to  <t¥ooi«e  the 
good,  and  refuse  the  evil, ;  euuaUy .  ^tiued  to  an 
equal  immortality.  '  *-       <       •    •    i'^'* 

i/enf^ii^.  All  this  r  devOtifiy^liM: 

jiithi.  WeU<tbet^  this  being  grkrie<i^il^  not  see 
that  the  diFiOogoPRel  law  ttwJw  which  we  live, 
makes  any  distinctiou  in  the  fwnount,of  virtue, 
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parity  of  heart  and  penon,  and  lelf-oontrolxeqmred 
in  the  two  sexes.  Do  jou  admit  this  ? 
3Motu  I  must  admit  it:  (tuide)  in  theory ! 
j4Ua,  Then  as  a  consequence,  will  jon  not  ad- 
mit that  any  merely  conventional  law  which  per- 
mits or  creates  ineq^aality  in  this  re^^ect,  n|iost  be 
prodactive  of  gro^s  injustice  and  mntnal  deprava- 
tion ;  and  that  if  woman  coM  resist— she  weie 
right  to  do  no  ? 

Medaifu  If  she  conld* 

Alda,  She  vyimleU  helieve  me*  But  to  proceed: 
this  christian  principle  of  the  moral  eqnalitj  of  the 
two  sexes  heing  fully  recognised,  then  it  appears  to 
me  Uiat  th^  ordering  of  domestic  life  is  imr  sacred 
pi)6yincey  indi^solubgr  linked  with  the  privileges  and 
plleasnre8>  as  well  as  the  pains  and  duties  of  mater- 
nity ;  that  it  is' our  vocation  in  the  real,  and  in  the 
iigttrative  sense,  to  keep  the  fire  burning  pure  and 
clear  on  the  domestic  hearth ;  and  that  the  exclu- 
sive inanagement  of  the  executive  affiiirs  of  the 
community  at  large  belongs  to  men,  as  the  natural 
result  of  their  exemption  from  those  duties  and  in- 
firmities wh'ich  the  maternal  organization  has  en- 
tailed on  the  female  half  of  the  creation. 

Medon*  Vonr  theory^  like  that  of  the  writer  of 
•*  'Woman's  Mission,"  supposes  all  women  to  be  mo- 
thers or  to  have  a  home — and  this  is  not  the  IhcU 

MUa,  That  it  is  not  the  fact,  is.  a  consideration 
which  would  lead  us  to  the  source  of  many  con- 
tradictions and  disorders.  But  you  have  had  my 
theory  ;  the  practical  pari  of  the  question  would 
lead  U|i  too  far  at  present 

All  .tlu»  is  Yery  gcaoeful  and  attvactiTe, 
and  gives  us  great  pleasure,  aa  sufficiently 
separat^g  the  writer  from  those,  \rithwhom 
we  were  sorry  to  think  it  possible  that  she 
could  V^  BMOciajted.  But  ^  oiie  thing  we 
beg  leaye  to.  assure  her,  that  she  has  greatly 
mistaken  Milton'is  notions,  and  the  portion 
of  his  plulosophyy  of  wbich  the  £uiious  pa»- 
sagia  sbe  bas  quoted  is  the  oaost  {K)pular  ex- 
ponent. We  are  by  no  means  inclined  to 
pin  omr  failH  on  Miiton's  sleeve;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  man  of  the  same  order 
of  gei^yfy^  from,  whose  opudoiis  we  «re 
obliged  so  frequently  to  dissent.  Nor,  in- 
dee^  is  it  to' his  sentiments  on  the  present 
question,  as  inore  formally  recorded,  that 
we  ajttm^h  Qiueh  importancei.  His  books  oa 
diycree  ajpe  far  from  being  the  best  or  wisest 
of  his'  "ptOBiQ  writings';  thcr  were  written 
under  the  iiMtience  rather  6t  boyish  picjue, 
tl^an  of  ,nuuily»truthTteaehing  disappouit- 
meat^-aad  ar^  more  remarkable  for  leamisg 
thlin  judgment.  K  is  in  the  "  Paradise 
Lbst""  that  his  maturer  opinions  of  woman- 
hood are  deyelcrped,  and  ihej  ^^  well 
worthy  oi^  dose  stud^.  •  Though  narrowed 
and  mocMed  by  what  we  would  rather  call 
the  riiateiiaHst  than  the  puritanical  cast  of 
his  mind,  (his  puritanism  being  straiu^y 
enduNHd^d  and  oYerl^  with  ^ireda  of  the 
paffan  aatd  dasrieal,)  iher  involve  a  deep 
philosbphy,  and  are  itidicative  of  mucn 
which  Aulton  himself  perhaps  had  never 
dreamt  of^    On  the  wndey  Mrs.  Jameqjcm 


has  been  fortunate  in  her  ehoioe  of  poet 
authorities,  if  not  in  her  understanding  of 
them*.  With  th«^  exceotion  of  Shakspeare, 
there  are  ncm^  in  th0  English  tcmgue,  who 
may  be  so  profitably-  consulted*  by  those 
who  seek  for  light  to  clear  up  thi^.new  p^** 
plexity,  as  Milton  ai^d  Sp<»iser.  If  w^  add 
Jeremy  Taylor,  for  a  touch  of  the  baroely 
and  practical,  the  course  for  .all  ordinary 
purposes  will  be  tolerably  complete..' 

Before  we  proceed  aay  furtWi  ^Ctipust 
say  that  the  title  '*  Sqcial  I^ife  in^ermimy/' 
is  ill-chosen,  and  likely,  considering  who  is 
the  translator  and  editor,  to  excite  expeq- 
tations  in  the  purchasers  or  jwrrawerf  of 
die  bookf  whicn  will  be  grievooslv  disi^ 
pmted.  For  let  ns  flee  how*  we  ^«dte 
stands ;  first,  who  the  writer  is ;  and  next, 
what  may  be  their  intrin^c  value  ^  And 
here  again  we  must*  with  occasienaLahndgfr- 
mgeni,  quote  from  the  introdaetk>ft  s^^-u' 

The  Prince^i  Amelia  of  Saxony  wa3.  hor^  m 
1794*  Her  father.  Prince  Maximilian,  i^ae  the 
youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  the  Elector  Fjederie 
Christian.  He  does  not  appear  to  hav^  minded 
much  in  politicd,  hut  to  have  been  dee^,  attaobed 
to  hU  brother*  (Frederic  Auguetos,  Elector,  and 
afterwardfl  King,  who  ruled  Saxony  t^  idxij'^ibur 
years,  from  17t)3  to  1 8270  whose  fortunes  he  fol- 
lowed. He  wa4  a  most  amiable  and  accomplished 
maa,  and  happy  in  hid  union  with .  Carolina! 
Princess  of  Panna,  with  whom  he  livei  a  retired 
and  domestic  life  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Hi^ 
wife  djedin  1804,  leaving  several  children.  ,!)rhe 
Princess  Amelia^  then  ten  years  old,  was^educatod 
by  her  two  aunts,  th«  Queen  Maria  Amelia 4Uid 
the  Princess  Maria  Theresa^  (dangh'ter  of  lEbe 
Emperor  Leu\x)ld  11.,)  both  distinguished  wop>es(* 
Hie  etiquette  of  the  court  of  Saxooy  was  ei^^e^d- 
ingly  minute  and  severe.  The  princesses  w^ 
brought  up  in  strict  seclusioq,  "  Th^n*  foot,"  ac 
the  song  says,  ^  might  never  touch  the  ground  ;'* 
Snd  I  have  heard  that  one  oC  them,  when  ^th^ 
punctilious  disabilities  were  mmoved,  uuule  it  l^eiT 
lirst  request  to  be  allowed  to  cross  on  foot  the 
beautiful  bridge  over  the  Elbe,  on  which  she  o^ 
looked  daily  from  her  palace  window  for  twenty 
years  of  her  life.  Had  the  old  order  otj  tbinpp 
gone  on  in^the  old  orderly  way^  \  'cannot  c^nceure 
the  possibiHiy  of  a  Saxon  princess  heco;n^^^ 
writer  for  the  public  stag^;  but  fhe  worldrjon^- 
sion  had  beguu  before  the  birth  of  the  Prii^ce^f 
Amelia,  and,  by  the  time  she  wus  twelve  yean 
old,  it  had  shaken  to  their  very  founda.tioiis.^ihp. 
thrones,  powers,  and  princedoms  of  Gerpaiim'y. 
Old  grandeur  sat  lamenting,  and  cut  but  a  ipi;ry 
figure,  and  old  forms  became  a^j  olHrags.^  ,'    '  '  'j, 

Medon.  And  what  is  more,  nH  the  patching 
and  bedizening  thoy  have  had  since,  does 'not  seem 
to  have  entirely  restored  them  to  public  feipedt  - ' 

Jlda.  froti  this  time,  till  1815,  tile  PritceMr 
Amelia  shared  in  all  th«  ridUntadeimf  kf t  ftuftOy  t 
saw  her  umiMrittg  twice  eiill)d  fh»m  hi*  «fl4«CeSy 
and  twice  rastai^^-^a  prieaim-  and  aapiH  «ii^a 
throne;  and  during  theta  chaa<Mffi/aitil<eliaagiK 
and  rafenee,  whieh  ooeoirad  diiriikg  ClieMd«tnia- 
mtmtotis period  of  a  woman'*)  lifer  from  theage  of 
twahwtothat  of  tbree^and-tweiitf,  wkat  AmeUa 
of  Saiony,  with  all  her  good  and  nre  gifts  of 
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ntara,  to  fnlk  futeflkta^  «id  ^«ick  tjtip*- 
thie«»  miglLt  be  feobagaad  thinkings  and  laffenng 
ttid  leanungt  we  ha?e  no  meeai  of  aieertaining ; 
only  the  retolt  it  bcfora  m,  and  it  ii  nioit  reinm- 
•ble.  Would  not  aajr  one  have  imagfaied  that  the 
tremendous  dnma  i^yed  before  her  eyee,  the 
sound  of  battle-thanoer  in  her  ears,  would  have 
given  a  high  poetical  turn  to  her  mind — insured 
goirgeooa  themes  of  traged^r,  wondroos  and  pitiful  ? 
«  A  kta«*Mi  flar  ■  flai».>pfffeeei  tdlict, 
Aad  ipqaarrht  to  bthold  tte  tweUbf  •ecus?" 
No  such  thing !  Borne  on  the  surface  of  that 
great  wave  which  had  wrecked  and  overwhelmed 
empires,  she  was  floated^  as  it  were,  into  qnite 
another  hemisphere^the  new  world  ef  real  and 
popular  Itfs ;  awakening  far  more  ourioidtyf  sym- 
nathj,  and  interest,  than  the  game  of  war  and  am- 
oilion  ployed  by  her  equals  around  her.  What 
oroortnnities  were  granted  to  study  variety  of 
eharacters,  **  to  grapple  with  real  nature,"  to  ex- 
tend on  every  si£  her  sphere  of  oheervationt  at  aa 
age  when  the  first  youthful  mind  was  warm  to 
^ery  impression,  nere  not  then  lost,  were,  on  the 
contrary!  put  to  most  profitable  use,  though,  per- 
haps, nnoonaekrasly.  From  their  retreat  at  Pregue, 
she  retumod  witkher  fiMnily,  in  1816,  to  inhabit  the 
palace  of  her  ancevtors  at  Dresden,  a  very  differ- 
ent being,  I  imagine,  from  what  she  would  have 
been  had  she  never  left  it ;  yet,  no,  I  correct  my- 
self, not  different  in  beings  but  different  in  working. 
The  nature  wouU  have  been  there— the  power 
but  Would  it  ever  have  received  the  current  stamp 
of  itufhentidty,  which  only  act  and  performance 
could  give  it  ?^that  is  the  point 

itfetfon.  And  a  very  doubtful  point !  If  *«tnany 
a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene"  lie  hidden  in  dark  un- 
fathomable depths  of  poverty  and  miserv,  many  a 
flower,  bcm  to  Aflbse  fragrance  and  blessedness 
thiwigh  God's  irorld,  droops  faint,  or  runs  rank  in 
ih4  ooaflned  stmoephere  ef  a  court,  or  in  some 
similar  hot-bed,  where  light  and  heat  (which 
are  truth  and  love)  are  admitted  by  measure.  It 
were  to  be  wiihed  that  the  two  extremes  of  society 
could  be  a  little  more  Just  to  each  other ;  while 
you  shall  hear  the  viilgar  great  wondering  and 
speculatiqg  over  genius  and  refinement  in  a 
ploughman  poet  and  a  com  law  rhymer,  you  shall 
see  the  vulgar  little,  incredulons  of  the  human 
mtpathles,  the  tender  yearnings,  the  brilliant, 
though  often  nhemployed,  c^nacities  of  thone  lifted 
above  their  sordid  wants  and  oares ;  yet  are  they 
aU  one  brotherhood  and  sisterhood;  ay,  **ona 
touchof  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin !"  Mai^ 
a  genins  rests  mute  and  inglorious  within  a  trophieS 
vault,  aa  wsAl  as  in  a  village  churchyard,  equally 
stuffed  and  smothered  up  by  imnedimeots  and  oIh- 
structions  infiDite.  I  should  adore  your  Princess 
Amelia,  if  it  were  only  fur  gi^-ing  us  a  proof  of  this 
great  trulh.  How  came  this  Princess,  for  example, 
to  be  the  first  of  her  sex  who  stepped  forth  from  the 
recesses  of  her  t»alace  to  be  Judged  by  her  people 
at  the  common  oar  of  public  criticism  7.1a  others 
of  her  class,  the  same  or  some  corresponaing  power 
may  have  existed ;  but  where  got  she  the  courage 
to  manfest  it  in  a  country  still  under  the  influence 
of  the  old  system  of  etiquettes  and  usages  ? 

Tliifi  view  of  the  xnatter  is  proper  enough, 
80  long  ag  authcHrs,  of  the  km^Ij  or  of  the 
peasant  class,  are  considered  either  as  indi- 
vidual men,or  as  mere  curiosities  to  be  stared 
at.  As  aiding  our  recognition  of  one  com- 
mon natnra  in  thahreasta  of  high  and  k>w» 


if  is  weU  id  hwk  At  it  in  this  pstfaBtte  Hght. 
"Under  g^ld-mountains  and  thrones,  who 
knows  how  many  a  spirittial  giant  mar  lie 
crushed  down  and  Duried!"  says  Jeaxi 
Paul,  looking  thoughtful  back  to  ms  early 
years  of  porerty,  and  thinking,  that  after 
all,  he  *'  would  not,  for  much  money,  hare 
had  much  money  in  his  youth,"  *Twas  a 
kitid  thonfi;ht,  and  a  wise,  of  the  warm- 
hearted gtant,  as,  victorious  himself,  he 
mourned  with  a  meek  pity  for  all  who  had 
faltered  or  failed.  On  the  strewn  battle- 
field let  the  sense  of  our  common  humanity 
temper  the  victor's  heart  ever,  and  silence 
the  loudness  of  his  joy. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment, 
that,  in  any  other  light,  the  appearances,  at 
present  equally  strsc^e,  of  anthor-kinr  and 
author-ploughboy  are  worthy  of  equal  in- 
terest. There  is  the  g^reatest  difference  in 
the  world — the  one  is  as  it  were  the  apex  of 
a  pyramid ;  the  other  a  single  stone  m  the 
foundation ;  the  one  has  none  like  it,  save 
on  the  tops  of  other  pyramids,  similar  glit- 
tering enunences, — the  fellows  of  the  other 
are  not  to  be  counted.  The  former  is,  for 
vanity's  sake,  tempted  into  plating  with 
silver  the  gold  spoon  which  fortune  has 
riven  him  to  eat  his  ptid£n^  with;  the 
htler  toiline  hard  in  the  sweat  of  his  hrow 
i<x  scanty  food,  and  coarse,  has  bethought 
him  of  toiling  also  in  the  blood-sweat  of  his 
spirit — for  what?  he  hardly  knows — ^but 
God  knows-— and  man,  too,  looking  at 
the  thing  after  it  is  done,  is  blessed  to 
know — ^to  find  a  voice  for  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  his  dumb  brethren  round  him ! 
a  voice  for  it — a  vent  for  it — ^that  pent-up 
passion  and  fire,  seething  ^leechless  in  the 
breasts  of  the  rude  untutored  millions, 
almost  since  the  flood  I  And  lady  writers 
and  male  Mollys  think  these  things  of  equal 
import !  For  are  they  not  both  picturesque  ? 
is  not  this  world  a  toy-shop,  and  literature 
only  a  jingling  toy,  less  tiresome  than  some 
other  toys  ?  And  yet  to  compare  the  puff 
of  a  sixpenny  cannon,  fired  upon  a  coimcil 
hdiday  by  a  tedious  diademed  schoolboy, 
with  the  red  volcano-fountain,  bursting 
warm  from  earth's  bofwels,  through  the 
throats  of  an  Etna  or  Heda,  implies  a  blind- 
ness^ or  a  deafiiess.  In  all  ages  men  of  lowly 
birth,  scaling  the  heights  of  power,  have 
wrested  the  sword  and  pen  from  noble  im> 
beciles,  and  ruled  and  taught  the  world. 
What  had  the  world  done  else  ?  in  all  ages 
liia  land  echoes  have  repeated  the  ruattc's 
apontaneous  song,  until,  carried  from  home- 
stead to  homestead,  it  grew  into  a  ballad 
letipapy.    This  waa  aoBMthiiig,  hot 
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Intf  znore  behind*  The  iqypearance  of  a 
Cohbett,  a  Biim8»  a  Beranger,  is  a  new  era 
in  literature.  The  dumb  mulions  have  fonnd 
a  Toice,  then,  and  will  talk  to  each  other. 
And  what  if  these  three,  aU  genuine  men, 
and  genuine  poets,  thouj^h  different  in  kind 
and  degree,  should  be  discovered,  some  cen- 
turies nence,  to  have  founded,  or  at  least 
commenced  rebuilding,  what  wiU  then  be 
called  the  literatures  of  their  respective 
countries? — ^for  that  thej  now  have  any 
thing  worthy  the  name,  we  take  upon  us 
unequivocallj  to  den^. 

But  then,  returmng  to  Mrs.  Jameson, 
whom,  except  for  her  choosing  .to  talk  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  we  in- 
clude not  in  our  censure ;  nay,  we  rather 
respect  her  insight  into  the  nobler  purposes 
of  literature ;— but  then,  authorship  being, 
as  she  thinks,  a  fine  thing,  the  more  the 
merrier  always,  and  a  true  blessedness  for 
man  or  woman, — especially  so,  perhaps,  for 
women, — ^the  Princess  Amelia  has  come  for- 
ward to  set  an  example,  which  birth  and 
station  will  so  recommend  to  all  the  imi- 
tative !  Ah !  were  the  thing  surely  right, 
then  the  example  would  be  precious,  even 
though  coming  from  a  palace,  not,  in  these 
days,  the  cradle  of  the  world's  examplea— but 
this  is  the  old  question,  of  whicb  more  than 
enough  abeady.  In  a  political  point  of 
view,  we  are  willing  to  allow,  such  conduct 
may  have  its  merits  and  its  use. 

And  then,  as  to  the  merits  of  t^hese 
dramas,  which  Mrs.  Jameson,  with  aU  her 
tried  and  acknowledged  powers,  has  thought 
herself  usefully  employed  in  translafi[\g, 
let  us  hear  her  own  testimony.  She  totally 
disclaims  ''ranking  them  with  the  first- 
rate  or  classical  literature  of  Germany;" 
she  does  not  even  ''  equal  them  with  many 
works  which  have  very  lately  proceeded 
from  the  German  press,  and  whicn,  if  well 
translated,  would  make  a  rich  addition  to 
the  mass  of  thought  bhA  information"  in 
England ;  she  broadly  hints  that  some  of 
them  are  insipid,  ana  talks  of  naupe  au 
lait  She  allows  that  "  the  experiment  is 
a  hazardous  one,"  but  says : — 

^^  I  wHl  abide  the  issue,  in  it  verj^  very  un* 
reasonable  to  hope  that  what  ha«  bo  charmed  me 
in  these  comedies,  t'heir  unexceptionable  moral 
tone,  their  exceeding  elegance  and  nnexaggerated 
tmth,  their  etnestnesn  of  purpose,  thiat  dom^thing 
warm  from  the  heart,  beyoad  the  flight  of  elo- 
qnence  or  the  play  of  wit,  will  charm  others  too  V* 

And  in  another  plaice  :— 

"  Do  not  think  thai  I  claim  for  these  elegdnl 
little  dramas  more  than  they  are  entitled  to.  1 
give  them  as  what  they  are— as  illnstrations  of  a 
taste  and  a  feeling  in  thoee  matters,  not  EnglislL 
nor  ittbfeot  to   fiigliiih  ralee  ef  ^Mpriety  and 


eritioiam,  botOermaa,  bhI  In  haiinanylHft  liib 
system  of  locial  life  ia  that  ooantrj.  A  royal  lady, 
in  this,  our  nineteenth  oentory,  has  stepped  fi^o^ 
her  .palace  into  the  arena  of  literatnre,  has  written 
tPry  beaatiftiUy  and  snccessftiUy  for  her  ditrn  tox 
and  for  her  own  people,  has  exchanged  etiquettes 
for  sympathies,  and  Hp  and  knee  knowledge  fbr 
the  ^me,  which  is  *  lore  disguised  \*  and  shall  We 
not  hail  the  ertcfieinung  f  As  a  Princess,  she 
may  truly  be  said  to  have  broken  through  a 
Chinese  wall  of  prejudices ;  at  a  wirmatL,  etmsider' 
ing  the  fretent  state  of  feeling  abeut  lUierarif 
toomen  in  Germany^  she  has  sei  tm  exampie  trAicA 
may  prove  of  incalculable  advantage.** 

Aye — ^ii  we  could  have  ^t  made  plain  to 
us.  "  Still  harping  on  my  daughter" — 
yet,  as  it  appears,  those  old-fashioned  Ger- 
mans too,  God  bless  them! — ^have  their 
prejudices ! 

We  have  said  above,  that  palaces  are 
not  in  these '  days  the  cradles  of  example. 
We  do  not  believe  that  in  literature  tney 
ever  wel'e,  or  ever  can  be  so.  From  Au- 
gustus of  Rome  to  Frederic  of  Prussia^ 
such  regal  notabilities,  if  nrodudng  any 
effect  at  all  in  the  world  of  literature,  hare 
proved  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing.  They 
nave  crushed  ten  hearts  for  one  they 
cheered ;  and  blighted  a  thousand  germs  of 

freatness  for  one  they  fostered  into  life, 
ree  thought  pines  ever  in  thd  halls  of 
kings  and  haisars.  The  vigour  of  a  Julian, 
the  worth  of  an  Alfred,  are  fruitless  in  such 
a  struggle.  Kay,  the  very  wish  to  graap 
at  such  distinction  betrays  in  kings  a  sad 
defect  of  insight.  Have  they,  yMx  all 
their  genius,  failed  td  discover  that  their 
dutj  in  such  a  station  is  action— inceasant 
action»  unwearyinr  watchful  rule?  if  so, 
they  are  not  so  wise  after  all ;  the  world 
can  bear  with  their  silence. 

And  for  the  "  social  lifie'^  of  a  country, 
how  shall  that  be  looked  for  in  the  writings 
of  one,  so  fiar  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
every  day  life,  so  raised  above  the  throng 
and  pressure  of  its  ruling  interests  ?  Ah ! 
the  life  of  man->the  united  working  of 
men  in  that  mystery  called  society,  is  not  a 
glass  bee-hive,  that  an  inqmsitive  princess, 
whatever  her  opportunities,  should  watch 
the  industrious  animals  as  they  harry  to 
and  fro,  and  after  some  years  of  spying, 
write  their  natural  history!  Society  is 
deeper  than  that.  They  are  strange  in- 
sects, O  Princess  I  and  poazle  ^e  very 
archangels» 

Nor  IS  it  in  productions  of  this  order, 
come  they  from  whom  they"  may,  from 
princess  ^  frtnn  mantua-maker,  that  the 
pulse  of  a  country  is  to  be  coudt^,  or  its 
headtlfc  of  heart  nude  known. .  By  its  milk 
and  K6n^,  by  its  wfte  and  M^  by  its  beef 
a^  Ihitfer,  l^  its  oak  imd  Ifdit,  la  ii  country 
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Jmowiu  Thew  «re  its  "plenty,  these  its 
sweetness.  Bj  the  hopes  which  all  cherish, 
by  the  passions  all  partake,  by  love  un- 
stained, by  faith  unbroken,  is  a  nation 
known.  These  are  its  strength,  these  its 
greatness.  If  thou  would'st  know  the 
former,  trade  will  bring  thee  samples*  If 
thou  would'st  know  the  latter,  go  to  the 
WISE  of  that  land.  If  they  have  acted,  read 
their  history ;  if  they  have  written,  read 
their  books,  and  thou  mayest  learn — some- 
thing, of  what  was  before  so  stranee  to  thee. 
Scan  the  memories  yet  preserved  of  deeds 
of  love  and  valour.  Listen  to  the  choral- 
sonr  of  the  wearied  generations,  as  some 
ancient  ballad  echoes  it,  as  some  decaying 
rite  repeats  it,  as  some  plaintive  artless  ab 


speaks  the  sorrow  words  could  neyer,— «nd 
tnou  mayest  learn  more.  And  wherever 
thy  inquiries  lead  thee,  whether  into  the 
obscurity  of  the  past,  or  the  bustle  of  the 
present  hour,  remember  that  it  is  by  the 
natural  productions  of  a  country,  and  by  its 
great  productions,  and  not  by  its  mere 
manufactures,  be  they  muslins,  be  they 
books,  that  thou  shalt  know  thai  land,  that 
thou  oughtest  to  judge  that  land. 

As  illustrations,  uierefore,  of  **  life  in 
Germany,"  we  cannot  recommend  this 
work;  but  as  pleasant  reading,  and  cha- 
racterised by  a  simple  elegance  of  manner, 
and  quiet  unity  ot  conception,  which  are 
no  every  day  occurrence,  they  may  be  in- 
structive, and  ought  to  be  tnuy  welcome. 


SONG  OF  AN  IRISH  EMIGRANT  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 
(Air.~rA«  Wood  ^  KyUmoe.) 
My  heart  is  heavy  in  my  breast — my  eyes  are  fuU  of  tears. 
My  memory  is  wanderiog  back  to  long  departed  years — 
To  those  bright  days  loog,  long  ago, 
When  nought  I  dreamed  of  sordid  care,  of  worldiy  woe-««- 
But  roved,  a  gay,  light-hearted  boy,  the  wood  of  Kylinoe. 

There  in  the  spring  time  of  my  life,  and  sprlne  time  of  the  year» 

I've  watched  the  snow-drop  start  from  earth,  the  first  young  buds  tppeat; 

The  sparkling  stream  o'er  pebbles  flow. 

The  modest  violet,  and  the  goldeu  priourose  blow. 

Within  thy  deep  and  mossy  dells,  beloved  Kylinoe ! 

'Twas  there  I  wooed  my  Mary  Dhwv,  and  won  her  for  my  bride, 

Wh6  bore  me  three  fsir  daughters,  and  four  sons,  my  age's  pride; 

Though  cruel  fortune  was  oar  foe. 

And  steeped  us  to  the  lips  in  bitter  want  and  woe. 

Yet  cling  our  hearts  to  those  sad  days,  we  passed  near  Kylinoe ! 

At  length  by  miaeiy  howed  to  earth,  we  left  our  native  stmndr«« 
And  crossed  the  wide  Atlantic  to  this  free  and  happy  land  $  .  - 

Though  toils  w«  Wd  tio  undergo, 

Yet  soon  conieat^«.«nd  halcyon  peaee  'tsaa  ouia  to  lw*w, 
Aod  pl^lBiy,  iMAch  a^  never  blessed  our  hearth  near  Kylinoe  I 

And  heaven  a  blessing  has  bestowed,  more  precious  far  than  wealth, 
Has  spared  us  to  each  other,  full  of  years,  yet  strong  in  health  : 
Across  the  threshold  when  we  go, 

We  see  our  children's  children  round  us  grow,  t 

(.Ike  sapling  oaks  within  thy  wood,  far  distant  Kylinoe* 

Yet  sadness  ciouds  our  hearts  to  think  that  when  we  are  no  mor^, 

Oar  bones  most  ^d  a  resting  place,  far,  far  from  Erin's  shore, 

For  us — ^no  funeral  sad  and  slow — 

Within  the  ancient  abbey's  buna!  ground  shall  go — 

No^  w»  must  slumber  far  from  home,  far,  far  from  Kylinoe ! 

Yet,  oh !  if  spirits  e'er  can  leave  the  appointed  place  of  rest. 

Once  more  will  I  revisit  thee,  dear  Isle  that  I  iove  best, 

O'er  thy  green  vales  will  hover  slow. 

And  many  a  tearful  parting  blessing  will  bestow 

On  alU^but  most  of  all  on  thee,  mj  nstive  Kylinoe  I  L*  N.  F« 
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i^Contikuml Jrum  page  348.) 


«  LeOTcako,*'  began  Charles  Keatinge, 
"  I  did  not  tome  here  for  the  purpose  of 
re|»roaching  you.  I  know  you  well  enough 
to  he  kwffrej  that  the  nphraidings  of  your 
own  heaSrt  wtU  be  a  sufficient  punishment, 
witliout  any  bitter  words  of  mine ;  but 
why  did  you  leave  me,  Leonard?* 

DaKon  kept  one  hand  pressed  on  his 
burnirrgf  forehead,  and  for  some  moments 
did  not  reply. 

"  Charles,"  said  he,  at  length,  "  indeed 
you  are  right.  My  own  heart  does  upbraid 
me.  Oh,  I  never  knew  till  now  what  a 
strength  and  sharpness  there  is  in  remorse. 
I  have  been  a  fool,  and  worse  than  a  fool — 
but  sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  you  candidly 
into  what  a  ruinous  career  I  plunged.'' 

The  other  complied. 

"  You  know,**  continued  Dalton,  <*  that 
one  evening  you  reproached  me  very  much 
for  my  ne^eet  of  itudy,  and  association 
with  persons  whom  you  disliked." 

"  Yes,"  said  Keatinge,  with  a  sigh,  "  1 
remember  it  well.*' 

^' Those  persons  I  considered  friends; 
they  had  obtained  my  confidence.,  and  I 
thought  your  disHke  of  them  was  groundless 
and  cynical.  Your  language  was  harsh, 
Charles — ^rery  harsh — and  though  I  admit 
now  that  it  was  deserved,  I  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  then*  •Well,  oa  that  very 
evening  I  had  appointed  to  tneei  three  of 
them,  and  your  remarks  only  made  me 
obstinate.  I  went,  and  we  drartifi  tlH — 
till — I  became  helplis^  iatbxfaaetf^**-^ 
Dalton  paused  to  see  what  effect  this  ad- 
mission would  have  on  Keatinge,  for  the 
time  had  been — and  that  not  a  month  be- 
fore— when  an  equal  abhorrence  of  the 
debasing  and  destructive  vice  of  drunken- 
ness, existed  in  the  breasts  of  both  the 
cousins.  The  lieakhy  feelings  of  ona  still 
survived  ;  those  of  the  other  had  de^yed. 
Keatinge  made  no  observation,  for,  in  truth, 
the  circumstance  did  not  surprise  him* 

**  In  the  excited  and  unguarded  hour  of 
inebriety,"  proceeded  Dalton,  "  I  was  led 
to  mention  what  you  had  said  to  me  of 
them,  and  they  worked  up  my  irritated 
feelings  so  much  against  you,  that  I  pro- 
mised to  change  my  lodging.  The  next 
day,  accompanied  by  one  of  them^  I  engaged 
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this  room,  as  it  wai  not  likely,  1  thought, 
that  you  could  discover  me  here.  In  your 
absence,  you  know,  I  removed  my  trunks.** 

'*  But  what,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  was 
your  object  in  doino;  so?  sure  you  knew  you 
could  not  always  live  in  idleness  and  plea* 
sure." 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Charles,  don't  ask  me. 
I  made  one  false  step  in  leaving  yoii,  and, 
day  after  day,  my  vague  purposes  of 
amendment  have  been  defeated  by  some 
new  temptation.  Had  your  words  been 
less  sevqre,  they  could  not  have  prevailed 
oci  me  to  leave  yon/^ 

"  But  why,"  asked  Keatinge,  *<  did  you 
contintte  here?  why  did  yott  hide  from 
me?  If  I  had  offended  yo«,  Leonard, 
could  you  not  forgive  me  ?^ 

"  Forgive  you,  Charles,"  cried  Dalton, 
starting  up  in  the  bed,  a  gush  of  feeling 
moistening  his  eyes — '*  forgive  you !  Ah, 
Charles!  'tis  of  you  I  ought  to  ask 
forgiveness." 

"  Oh,'*  said  Keatinge,  with  a  coldness 
assumed  for  an  useful  qbjecti  "  I  h&ve  no- 
thing to  forgive-  'Tis  true,  I  believe,  that 
you  have  not  spent  one  useful  hour  since 
you  came  to  Dublin.  You  have  not  en- 
tered an  hospiul  or  fttt^oded  a  leeture— 
but  that's  your  own  injury,  not  mine<" 

** 'Well,  no  matter,  norM^,*^  laid  Leonard 
glooimlly,  **  I  do  certatoly  ^de^rve  this 
reproa<?h<  Bnt  bad  as  my  n^gledi  has  been, 
my  faults  have  fiot  benn  coDfiUed  to  that* 
I  dofiH  know,"  he  tmidntihd^  AMhg  back 
on  the  pillowi  "howJEwas  sp.mad^  The 
devil,  I  believe,  has  had  a  hold  of  me — my 
brain  has  been'  in  a  wild  wjiirt  ev^r  since 
you  saw  me  last.  Wfien  I' left  youi»  I  was 
conscious  of  having  done  wrong,  but  I  was 
too  weak  to  retrace  the  step.  I  Iiaa  often 
heard,  and  I  now  know,  that  the  <vays  of 
vice»  Charkis,  are  amoothsunny' deaUvities, 
while  the  path  back  to  virtue:  is  e^ver  up 
hill  and  rugged." 

^<  I  am  glati  to  hear  yeu  speak  aa'^calmly 
and  sensibly,"  observed  Keatinge,  **  for 
it  shows  you  have  learned  an  tfsefof  lesson 
by  your  misconduct.*' 

•«  Useful  it  may  be,"  rejoined  Leonard, 
"but  most  bitter  too."  After  a  pause,  he  con- 
tinued— **  you  remember  the  rhh»i  cauie  of 
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our  quarrel,  Amelia  Stanley  ?  Whatever 
she  may  be,  she  is  too  beautiful  to  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  have  ever  seen  her." 

«*  Remember  her  P'  cried  Keatinge, 
starting  indignantly  from  the  chair — "  I  do. 
But  I  know  her  not  as  beautiful.  Do^ou, 
Leonard,"  he  asked  bitterly,  •*  remember 
her  whose  heart  you  have  won — whose  love 
you  are  flin^ng  away — do  you  remember 
your  promises  to  Maria  Rowan  ?" 

Dalton's  lips  quivered,  bu^  he  did  not 
speak.  His  cousin,  however,  became  un- 
usually vehement,  as  he  continued — "  Aye, 
Leonard,  poor  Maria  ?  Can  you  remem- 
ber her  and  yet  yield  your  soul  to  the  evil 
worship  of  what  you  falsely  call  another's 
beauty  ?  Beauty  !  what  is  it?  Where  is  the 
pure  heart,  the  artless  mind,  the  unstained 
feeling  ?  Where  is  the  strong  and  innocent 
affection?  Where  is  the  faith  in  which 
hope  embarks  with  confidence  ?  Where  is 
the  religion  that  makes  love  a  holy  feeling  ? 
Unpossessed  of  such,  what  woman  can  be 
called  beautiful  ?  Her  face  may  be  perfect, 
but  there  is  more  of  beauty  in  expression 
than  in  form.'  Listen  to  me,  Lieonard — 
friend,  cousin,  and  conBdant,  though  you 
have  been  to  me — 1  have  hitherto  con- 
cealed from  you  one  secret  which  I  had 
hoped  never  to  betray — for  I  thought  its 
knowledge  would  have  brought  you  pain. 
But  now  I  must  tell  it  to  show  that  I  have 
more  than  a  friend's  interest  in  your  fidelity 
to  her.  /  love  Maria  Rnva.i — love  her 
more  than  life  itsolf — and  the  saddest  mo- 
ment I  ever  experienced  was  that  in  which 
I  learned  that  her  heart  was  given  to  ano- 
ther." Keatinge  turnod  to  the  win- 
dow, to  conceal  the  agitation  which  was  too 
evident  in  his  trembling  voice  and  flushed 
cheek. 

"  I  never,  never  dreamed  of  that,"  said 
Dalton,  in  a  low  and  broken  voice. 

"  No — ^nor  should  you  have  ever  known 
it,  if  ^ou  had  continued  to  love  her,"  said 
I(eatinge,  returning  from  the  window  to 
the  bedside. 

"  Continued  to  love  her !"  echoed  Dal- 
ton, in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  say — con- 
tinued to  love  her ;  for  true  and  pure  affec- 
tion cannot  co-exist  with  debasing  passion. 
The  gentle  glow  of  real  love  is  absorbed  in 
the  flames  of  impure  desire.  You  may 
have  loved  Maria,  Leonard — nay,  I  believe 
you  did;  but  adoration  of  false  beauty 
diverts  the  heart  from  those  unsullied  me- 
mories and  thoughts  which  hallow  truthful 
affection — and  you  caupot  love  Maria, 
now." 


«  By  H ,"  exclaimed  Dalton,  "  you 

judge  of  me  unjustly.  I  love — I  adore 
Maria.  Oh,  how  different  are  my  feelings 
for  hevy  from  those  I  entertain  for  the 
other !" 

"  You  may  fancy  your  love  is  strong  as 
ever;  but  search  your  heart,  and  cooipare 
the  remnant  of  affection  you  find  there, 
with  your  former  feeling.  You  cannot 
adore  two  idols,  the  true  and  the  false,  at 
the  same  time." 

The  cousins  entered  into  a  warm  con- 
troversy on  this  point,  but  their  arguments 
were  illustrated  by  matters  not  sufficiently 
instructive  to  be  detailed. 

<<  Well,  well,"  said  Keatinge,  <'  time  will 
prove  either  of  us  erroneous,  and  to  that 
unerring  test  let  us  leave  our  present  argu- 
ment. I  interrupted  the  account  you  were 
giving  me,  Leonard." 

"  Whether  you  shall  be  convinced  of  my 
truth  I  know  not,"  said  Dalton;  "but  I 
assure  you  I  still  love  Maria  as  fervently  as 
in  my  better  days.  I  must  admit,  however, 
that  Amelia  Stanley  has  crossed  my  path 
too  often  ;  I  wish  I  could  add,  uninvited  or 
unsought.  Oh,  Charles!"  he  continued,  in 
a  tone  of  the  veriest  dejection,  "  if  our  sex 
often  lure  the  other  to  that  ruin  which 
awaits  an  abandonment  of  virtue,  too  fre- 
quently do  women,  in  their  turn,  avenge 
their  wrongs  by  the  destruction  of  men. 
That  girl  spread  the  roost  crafty  spells  around 
me.  With  lier  and  her  dompauions  nearly 
all  my  time  has  been  spent  since  last  I  saw 
you ;  and  not  only  that,  but  all  my  money 
too." 

*'  All  your  money  ?"  asked  Charles,  un- 
prepared for  this  very  natural  result  of  folly 
and  dissipation. 

"  AlU- all !"  replied  Dalton,  in  the  same 
dejected  tone.  "  My  poor  father,  when  I 
was  leaving  home,  gave  me,  as  you  are 
aware,  a  greater  sum  than  he  could  well 
afford  ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  carry  me  through  my  studies,  and  that  I 
should  have  no  further  calls  upon  him.  He 
trusted  to  my  prudence ;  for  the  poor  man 
knows  little  of  the  snares  which  surround 
one  in  such  a  place  as  Dublin.  I  wasted  a 
large  portion  of  what  he  gave  me ;  but  I 
was  not  alarmed,  as  a  good  deal  remained 
behind,  till  last  night,  when,  in  this  very 
room,  I  lost  the  whole  at  cards." 

<<  This  is  really  a  bad  business,  Leonard. 
Why,  you  are  hurrying  to  your  ruin." 

«*  Hurrying  to  it!  No,  Charles!*'  ex- 
claimed the  other,  while  his  lip  curled  with 
a  bitter  expression,  **  I  am  ruined !  I  am 
without  a  penny ;  and  you  kjaow,  even  if 
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my  father  could  afford  it,  which  he  caDnot, 
I  dare  not  ask  him  for  more  money  now. 
He  would  not  believe  I  had  so  soon  ex- 
pended so  much,  unless  I  confessed  can- 
didly my  follies,  and  that  would  turn  him 
against  me  for  ever.  There  is  ruin  around 
me,  and  within  me — all,  all  wrought  by  my- 
self. Good  God !  'tis  only  now  I  feel  what 
a  madman  I  have  been." 

"  I  must  admit,"  said  Charles,  quietly, 
"  that  I  should  rejoice  to  see  you  punished 
by  conscience.  There  iure  pangs  in  remorse 
which  may  precede  humble  penitence  ;  and 
there  is  nothing,  believe  me,  more  soothing 
to  the  spirit  of  him  who  has  rioted  in  vice — 
who  has  afterwards  been  almost  maddened 
by  the  tortures  of  self-accusation,  than  the 
sweet  calm  of  true  repentance." 

^*  Too  late  now  for  this,"  said  Dalton, 
"  too  late." 

**  Nonsense,  Leonard !  Look  at  these ; 
do  you  know  that  writing?"  asked  Kea- 
tinge,  suddenly  exhibiting  two  letters,  and 
handing  them  to  Dalton.  The  latter  seized 
them  eagerly,  though  not  without  a  painful 
misgiving  as  to  their  contents.  They  were 
sealed,  directed  to  him,  and  one  glance  at 
the  superscription  of  each  told  him  they 
were  from  Maria.  He  found  that  the  first 
had  been  addressed  to  him  a  few  days  after 
he  had  stolen  away  from  his  cousin.  It 
contained  what  love-letters  always  contain, 
expressions  of  afiection  and  fidelity,  tender 
inquiries,  and  an  earnest  request  that  he 
would  immediately  write  to  her,  as  a  letter 
from  him,  she  stated,  was  the  only  thing 
that  could  render  the  pain  of  separation 
endurable.  The  second  was  of  a  much 
more  recent  date,  and  mentioned  her  fears 
that  some  calamity  had  befallen  him,  other- 
wise she  knew  not  how,  she  said,  to  account 
for  his  silence,  as  she  could  scarcely  believe 
he  had  so  soon  forgotten  her.  While 
reading  these  affectionate  letters,  filled,  as 
they  were,  with  those  sentiments  which  are 
ever  the  sweetest,  the  simple  effusions  of  a 
faithful  girl's  guileless  heart,  tears  streamed 
down  tlm  cheeks  of  Dalton,  and  he  was  re- 
peatedly obliged  to  wipe  the  blinding  drops 
from  his  eyes  before  he  concluded.  He 
refolded  them  slowly,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  speak.  "  These  letters,"  said  Keatinge, 
striving  to  conceal  his  own  emotion,  "  made 
me  doubly  anxious  to  discover  you;  but 
day  after  day  passed,  and  I  was  unsuccess- 
ful. At  length,  in  the  commencement  of 
this  very  week,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  in 
fulfilment  of  a  solemn  promise,  to  write  to 
my  aunt,  and  acquaint  her  with  your  sepa- 
Tttion  from  me ;  of  course,  I  (Ud  it  in  as 


guarded  a  manner  as  possible.  There  was 
no  necessity  for  telling  all.  Here  is  her 
answer,"  and  he  handed  to  his  cousin 
another  letter. 

Dalton's  cheek  was  blanched,  and  the 
beating  of  his  heart  was  for  a  moment  sus- 
pended. He  rapidly  looked  over  the  letter, 
and  then,  somewhat  relieved,  read  it  through 
carefully.  It  was  full  of  anxious  inquiries 
about  himself — entreaties  that  Charles 
would  <*  have  an  eye  over  him ;"  but  it  was 
evident  that  she  had  not  learned  the  full 
extent  of  her  son's  misconduct.  When 
Leonard  had  perused  it,  he  could  only  ex- 
claim, **  Oh,  God !  my  poor  mother !"  and 
for  some  minutes  convulsive  sobs  betrayed 
how  much  he  suffered. 

"  Yesterday,*'  continued  Keatinge,  still 
mastering  his  feelings,  "I  was  tired  and 
thirsty,  after  a  long  walk,  which  the  execu- 
tion of  some  troublesome  commissions  from 
the  country  obliged  me  to  take,  and,  before 
returning  home,  I  entered  a  tavern  to  get 
a  glass  of  ale  and  a  biscuit.  I  was  looking 
over  a  newspaper,  when  I  heard  your  name 
mentioned  by  persons  in  a  box  adjoining 
that  in  which  I  was.  This,  of  course,  at- 
tracted my  attention.  One  of  the  fellows 
said,  with  a  laugh,  that  you  were  ^almost 
empty.'  What  his  meaning  was  I  knew 
not ;  and  another  swore  he  should  <  have  a 
haul'  before  you  were  '  completely  done  up.' 
*  Tell  me  where  he  lodges,'  said  one,  *  and 
I  will  call  there,  as  if  for  you,  when  you're 
next  with  him.  You  can  introduce  me, 
and  we'll  finish  his  job.'  In  reply,  your 
lodging  was  mentioned.  It  was  most  un- 
fortunate that  I  could  not  come  yesterday 
evening;  for  I  suppose  these  were  some 
of  the  party  who  spent  the  night  with  you." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Dalton,  whose  at- 
tention had  been  painfully  aroused ;  **  but 
I  hardly  think  the  friends  who  were  with 
me  last  night  could  have  conspired  to  ruin 
me.     It  was  all  my  own  fault." 

"  Friends!  friends!"  said  Keatinge, 
somewhat  angrily.  *^  You  call  them  friends. 
Will  nothing  teach  you,  Leonard  ?" 
:  <'  I  am  Uught  too  well.  Oh,  Charles!" 
he  continued  in  a  wild  burst  of  grief,  *^  if 
my  suffering  of  an  agony  not  less  than  the 
worst  of  hell's  tortures  be  sufficient  punish- 
ment, I  feel  it  now.  My  mother!  my 
mother !  and  poor  Maria  too !" 

"  Ah !  if  you  loved  them,  why  did  you 
enter  upon  a  career  which,  if  pursued  to  its 
close,  would  have  broken  their  hearts? 
Had  /  the  happiness  of  possessing  Maria's 
affection,  nothing  could  induce  me  to  en- 
daoger  it.    I  fear,  Leonard,  to  speak  can- 
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didlji  that  you  feel  more  sorrow  for  the 
loss  of  your  money  than  remorse  for  your 
faithlessness.** 

^*  No ;  on  ny  soul,  you  wrong  me, 
Charles!  Oh!  nothiug*  nothing  is  more 
bitter  to  me  than  the  consciousness  that  I 
have  become  unworthy  of  Maria — that  I 
have  recklessly  reared  up  obstacles  to  the 
accomplishment  of  those  liopea  which  I 
taught  her  to  indulge !  But  I  cannot  speak 
of  her — ^the  very  thought  of  her  drives  me 
to  despair." 

**  Despair !"  said  Keatinge,  no  longer 
able  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  severity ; 
**  no,  no,  Leonard— there  is  not  any  cause 
for  that."      ^ 

^^Have  I  not  deprived  myself  of  the 
means  of  pursuing  my  studies  ?  Musi  I 
not  encounter  my  Other's  anger,  and  hear 
of  my  mother's  anguish  ?  And  must  I 
not — oh  I  must  I  not  for  ever  lose  Maria  ?" 

*<  Hush,  man.  You  have  suffered  enough 
to  be  wise  in  future.  Come,  cheor  up.  / 
have  money  enough  for  both  at  present. 
All  wiU  be  well." 

^I  won't  take  your  money,  CharieSi" 
said  Leonard,  speaJdng  with  difficulty. 

*'  But  you  must.  There— a  few  pounds 
in  it  for  immediate  necessities.  Think  of 
Maria,  my  boy,  and  recover  youfsetf. 
Come,  come — no  nonsense;  get  up,  get 
up — the  day  is  passing,  and  see  what  a  |^o- 
rious  sun  there  is.  Come,  no  delay  ;  dress 
yourself,  and  we*U  take  a  long  walk  into  the 
country,"  urged  Keatinge,  as  he  threw  a 
purse  on  the  bed. 

Dalton  was  completely  overcome  by  the 
kindness  of  his  cousin,  while  Keatinge  once 
more  had  recourse  to  the  window,  to  hide 
the  feelings  which  his  affectionate  and 
manly  breast  could  no  longer  restrain. 

A  short  time  elapsed,  and  the  cousins 
were  walking  arm-in-arm,  towards  the 
Phoenix-park,  Keatinge  with  that  rejoicing 
spirit  which  ever  comes,  as  a  sweet  reward, 
to  those  who  have  succeeded  in  saving  or 
benefiting  one  they  love.  Dalton,  how- 
ever, though  greatly  relieved  in  heart,  felt 
considerable  pun  in  the  reflection,  that  he 
had  concealed  one  fact  from  his  cousin,  for 
he  had  not  only  lost  his  money  the  previous 
night,  but  had  played  until  he  became 
deeply  involved  m  debt.  Having,  in  the 
first  instance,  through  ^Ise  shame,  a  dread 
of  revealing  the  whole  extent  of  folly,  con- 
cealed this  circumstance,  the  same  filse 
shame — a  true  evidence  of  wetk  minded- 
ness,  and  a  frequent  source  of  grievous 
error  in  many  beride  poor  Leonard — pre^ 
vented  him  from  disclosing  the  matter  now. 


He  made  many  self-excuses  for  bis  partial 
withholding  of  confidence,  but  they  could 
not  set  his  mind  entirely  at  ease. 

However,  the  fresh  breeze  and  the  merry 
sunshine  soon  removed  all  depression  from 
his  elastic  spirit.  Few  things  conduce  more 
to  banish  the  recollection  of  the  world's 
dreary  hours,  than  a  walk  into  the  green  fields, 
during  a  cloudless  day  in  the  laughing 
springtime.  Around  and  above — on  the 
earth  and  in  the  air — there  are  tokens  of 
gladness,  and  melodies  of  nature,  which  in- 
sensibly steal  into  the  hearts  of  even  the 
hardened  or  the  wretched,  eofteoing  the 
one,  and  soothing  the  other.  The  bright 
blue  of  the  skv,  and  the  sparkling  verdure 
of  the  young  leaves  and  the  fresh  grass — 
the  busy  symptoms  all  around  of  the  resur- 
rection of  nature's  loveliiiess^  awaken  me- 
mories of  the  holieal  and  happiest  hours 
which  man,  during  his  fleeCiog  .eai^ence  on 
earth,  can  ever  know.  Thcs»  iadbed,  is  it, 
that  the  thousand  sweet  thoughts  which  had 
lain  buried  from  bc^hood*  vevive  under  the 
influence  of  natural  associations,  and  crowd 
upon  our  spirits,  till,  for  awhite»  we  forget 
the  faults  aadthesorroira  that  have  marked 
our  lot  since  that  halcyon  season,  aiwi  cease 
to  feel,  in  the  moment  of  trahsitory  happi- 
ness, that  we  are  not  what  wew^e* 
•  The  cousins  enjoyed  tlie  g^ory  of  the 
day,  till  the  sun  was  near  its  setting.  They 
then  went  back  to  town,  and,  wlien  they 
had  for  some  time  advanoed  aloi^  the 
quays,  separated-^-Daltos  to  remove^  his 
trunks  to  his  former  lodging,  and  Keatinge 
to  have  some  requisite  preparatiooa  made  for 
the  return  of  his  firiend* 

«<  Mind,"  said  Charfei,  '<  111  Mpect  you 
soon." 

**  In  an  hour  or  two,"  mplied  Dalton, 
and  the  cousins  shook  hands  and  parted. 

A  walk  of  a  few  minutes  broa^t  Dal- 
ton to  his  lodgings,  and  the  old  servant 
soon  appeared  to  answer  hi4  iaapatient 
knock. 

<'  Ah,  then,"  said  ahe,  **  whete^er  yon, 
sir,  at  all,  at  all  ?  Throe  gentlemen  ciiUed 
twice  to  see  you,  and  I  couldhil  tell  them 
whether  you'd  be  in  or  no  l»efora  eveoln'." 

**  Who  were  they  ?'  inquired  Leeuard. 

'*  Musha,  if  one  o'  roe  knows^"  replied  the 
dame,  «^  though  I  b*lieva  they  war  all  irith 
you  last  night." 

**  Did  tl^  not  leave  their  names»  or  say 
they  would  odl  again  ?" 

'''Deed  they  didn't  lave  their  names. 
They  said  they'd  call  agaki,  aura  enough. 
An'  they  did  adi ;  an'  they're  wailing  abore 
stairs  a'mosi  on  hour/* 
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«  Above,  now  T 
"  Yis,  above  now." 

«<  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  at  first,'' 
said  Dalton,  angrily  ? 

"  Oh,  you're  always  impatienty  so  you 
arfe,"  replied  the  old  dame,  closing  tbe  door 
and  walking  away. 

Daltcm  was  paumng  for  a  moment,  nn- 
certain  what  to  do^  when  a  voice  cried  out 
from  the  landing, 

"  I  «ay,  bucko,  we're  waiting  for  you," 

And  he  felt  fae  could  not  retreat.     He 

went  up  to  his  room,  and  found  there  three 

of  his  companions  of  the  previous  night 

most  nnceremcniously  occupied. 

The  fascinating  gentleman,  introduced  in 
an  Earlier  portion  of  our  story  ^  **  Honey- 
comb,'^ was  lounging  on  the  bed,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  sooty  volume  of  flash  songs,  over 
which,'  through  his  one  eye,  he  pored  with 
much  attefition.     He  did  not  deign  to  raise 
bis  head,  and  exhibit  his  lovely  visage,  when 
Dalton  entered.      Hie    remarkable    com- 
panion,  who    has     been    also    favourably 
known  to  the  reader,  in  the  fuM  bloom  of 
his  dignity,  by  the  familiar  title  of  <'  Jaff," 
was  standing  on  »  trunk,  winch  he  had  re- 
moved from  its  position  beneath  the  bed, 
opposite  «  iarge  '  old-fiuhioned  mirror,  ha- 
tened  to  the  wall  between  the  windows. 
Without  some  elevating  aid,  the  mimiiMfi 
could  not  have  reached  the  glass,  so  as  to 
behold  what  he  liad  lonf^  since  concluded  in 
his  own  lucid  mind  wsafs  the  most  bewitching 
object  in  the   nmvei'se-^^iis  person.     He 
was  intensely  engaged  IB  tbe  pleasing  occvt- 
pation  of  surveying  ahd  i»tudy3ri|g  hia  exterior 
perfections,  ivhen  rLeonard  walked  into  the 
room.    Without  permitting  himself  to  be 
disturbed^  «he  immediately  set  about  trying 
an  improved- method  ofadjustiug  his  catls. 
With  both  hands,' he  careTuHy  and  snctfess- 
fully  endeavoured  to.maove  a  portii^n  of 
hi^  greased  hair  a  little  to.  the  reie,  that  his 
divine  features  might    not  be    altogether 
hidden  from  t^ie  adteinog  ga*ze  of  woman- 
kind, or  tbe  fintliArjng   gl^co    of   onvy, 
which  he  often  compdsaionately  noticed  (for 
Jaff  was  of  a.  pitying  disposition)  when  the 
eyes  ef  the  infevior  of  his  own  sex  happened 
to  be  dirocled  towards  his  coimtenande.   As 
this  highly  intenesiing  perfovmance  required 
great  skill  and  steadiness  lb  prevent  a  dis* 
arrangement'  of  the  treasured  anas-^w  fact, 
he   felt   himself  bound .  in   cunaeienco  to 
handle  the: helmed  curls  as  tenderly  as  a 
humane  surgeon  would  a  bvokeu  limb — 
Jaff  did  not  eve^  utter  a  word*  of  salutatiod 
to  Dalton.     The  third  gentleman,  although 
he  also  had  the  honour  of  appertaining  to 


the  jackeen  tribe,  was  very  different  in  his 
appearance  from  either  of  the  other  two. 
He  was- dressed  like  all  those  non-descripts, 
known  as  ^  fashionable  young  men,"  and, 
very  likely,  a  chance  observer  meeting  him 
in  the  street,  would  charitably  class  him 
amongst  the  reputable  portion  of.  human 
kind,  had  he  not  a  distinctive  mark;  then 
only  beginning  to  be  adopted  in  Ireland, 
but  which  at  a  recent  period  was  worn  to 
such  an  alarming  extent,  as  threatened  to 
render  it  the  bane  of  barbers.  We  allude 
to  that  majestic  tuft  of  hair,  industriously 
cultured  on  the  chin,  by  all  laudably  ambi- 
tious gentlemen,  who  aspire  to  a  military 
expression,  rivalling  in  fierceness  the  aspect 
-of  a  Cossack.  This  ornamental  imitation  of 
the  goat  family  is  even  still  used,  as  a  last 
resource,  by  many  unfortunate  persons  who 
have  discovered  their  utter  deficiency  in 
any  other  means  of  attracting  notice.  It 
sometimes  serves  as  a  mode  of  punishment 
to  *<jackeens,"  when  the  chastising  party 
chooses  to  avail  himself  of  it,  instead  of 
**  pulling  the  nose,"  which  is  not  always  the 
most  inviting  mode  of  impressing  a  man 
with  your  opinion  of  his  conduct.  The 
^ecimen  of  the  hairy-tufts,  whom  Leonard 
met  in  his  room,  was  smoking  a  cigar,  and 
it  was  his  voice  which  had  been  heard  firom 
the  landing.  We  should  have  mentioned 
that  Jaff,  ever  aiming  at  greatness  and  de- 
termined not  to  be  excelled,  was  beginning 
to  foster  the  growth  of  a  similar  tuft,  to  an 
extent  of  such  appalling  magnitude  that  the 
lower  part  of  liis  little  countenance  was 
soon  likely  to  be  totally  obscured  by  a 
flourishing  crop. 

These  were  three  of  the  companions,  to 
whose  constant  intercourse  Leonardos  ac- 
quaintance with  Amelia  had  unhappily  ex- 
posed him. 

« 'Morrow,  Dalton,"  said  he  of  the  tufie, 
'^  how  goes  it  after  the  night  ?  I'm  devil- 
ish shuck.  Drank  too  much.  Where  have 
you  been  all  day  ?" 

**  Walking,"  replied  Leonard,  coldly. 
"  You  look  devilish  well  after  the  lught. 
You  lost  pretty  considerably,  my  bucko/' 
*«  I  did/'  said  Dalton,  in  the  same  tone. 
^^I  hope,"    said    Honeycomb,    without 
raising  hia  eye  from  the  book«  '^  that  it*8 
convenient  for  you  to  pay  me  ihe  trifle  I 
won.     Want  it  damn  bad^-times  doll,  and 
my  engagements  heavy t** 

^  You    have    heavy  engagements,  cer- 
tainly," said  the  tufted  jackeen,  **  for  you 
have  undertaken  the  devil's  joumeywork." 
^*  You  ask  it  rather  soon,"  said  Leonard. 
*^  Now,   Ferguson,"  addressing  the  tufted 
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gentleman,  *^  is  not  Frank  fitted  only  to  be 
a  don  all  hb  life  ?^ 

**  Pooh,  man,  he  was  always  that,"  replied 
Ferguson.  "  Never  trust  the  friendship  of 
fellows  who  have  one  good  eye,  and  the 
other  blank.  Why,  man,  Frank  would  send 
hb  father  to  gaol — if  such  an  animal  ever 
had  a  father,  which  I  doubt — sooner  than 
forgive  a  farthing's  debt." 

"  May  be  so,"  retorted  Honeycomb ; 
«  but  you,  Ned,  wouldn't  part  with  that 
scut  on  your  chin,  to  purchase  a  breastplate 
for  your  mother's  coffin.  But,  seriously, 
Dalton,  Fm  in  want  of  the  money." 

**  Then  it's  the  last  transaction  in  which 
we  shall  ever  be  engaged  together,"  said 
Leonard. 

"  Very  glad  of  it,"  said  Honeycomb  ; 
"  you  know  you're  run  dry  now,  my  bucko, 
and  there  won't  be  any  loss  in  parting.  You 
haven't  the  money,  I  believe,  but" — he 
continued,  rabing  hb  head,  and  looking 
round  the  room—-"  Fll  take  it  in  value,  just 
to  oblige  you.     There  is — let  me  see" — 

"  Ask  your  bad  eye  to  let  you  see,"  said 
Ferguson. 

*<•  There's  a  coat,"  continued  Honey- 
comb, not  heeding  the  interruption,  for  the 
jackeens  were  in  the  habit  of  amicably  ban« 
dying  similar  compliments — **  well,  I  can 
pop  that.  Then  these  carving  knives," 
pointing  to  the  surgical  instruments — "  but, 
no,  you'll  want  them  for  your  studies — and, 
by-the-way,"  he  added,  .  ironically,  "  my 
dear  doctor^  you're  making  wonderful  pro- 
gress, but  you  must  not  be  occupying  any 
more  of  my  time.  Can't  afford  it.  'Twould 
never  do  for  me." 

"  He,  heh,"  laughed  Jaff,  still  looking 
admiringly  in  the  mirror,  having,  however, 
got  through  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
operation,  and  being  somewhat  at  leisure  to 
hear  the  conversation  of  the  others. 

«*  Your  time !"  said  Ferguson  to  Honey- 
comb ;  "  if  you  were  kept  idle,  or  seduced 
into  any  useful  occupation,  it  would  certainly 
be  a  robbery  of  your  master,  old  Scratch." 

"Right,  Ned,  right,"  replied  Honey- 
comb ;  "  but  what  ebe  can  you  give  me, 
Dalton  ?  These  books — ^no,  damn  them — 
worth  nothing — but  you  have  something  in 
the  trunk,  eh?  Get  down,  Jaff,  till  we 
tee." 

Dalton  had  become  disgusted  and  irri- 
tated during  the  foregoing  brief  dialogue. 
"  I  see  now,"  he  exclumed  in  bitterness, 
"  what  a  fool  I  have  been  to  associate  with 
such  a  hollow  deceiver  as  you  are,  Honey- 
comb." 
,^  "No  doubt  of  ity"  replied  Honeycomb^ 


unmoved,  "I  wish  you  could  prevail  on 
your  beggarly  couun  to  follow  your  excel- 
lent example." 

"  You're  a  finished  scoundrel,"  said  Dal- 
ton, now  quite  enragedt  yet  endeavouring 
to  repress  his  passion. 

^'  I  could  get  the  inhabitants  of  nine  pa- 
rishes to  prove  it,  my  dear  fellow,  if  you 
had  any  doubts  that  I  was  Jlnishedy^  replied 
Honeycomb,  with  perfect  composure. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  interposed  Fergu- 
son, "  Dalton,  you  ought  to  hammer  bis 
ugly  fiice  into  smoothness." 

"  Very  much  obliged  to  him,  if  he 
would,"  said  Honeycomb  ;  **  then  I  could 
win  the  love  of  any  girl  I  fancied." 

"  You  win  a  girl's  love  !  Disgusting 
wretch  I"  exclaimed  Dalton. 

"  He,  heh  !  you're  getting  precious  raps, 
Frank,"  said  Jaff,  in  great  glee. 

"  I  am,  but  1  mustn't  allow  Dalton  to 
pay  me  entirely  in  rapa.  I  never  take 
raps  in  payment  of  an  honest  debt,  though 
you  call  them  precious,  Jaff." 

"  I'll  pay  you  now,"  said  Dalton,  "  and 
if  you  ever  come  across  me  again,  III  make 
you  feel  for  your  present  impudence." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  compliment  ;  but 
what  are  you  going  to  give  me  in  payment  ? 
Your  watch  ?" 

"  There's  your  money,"  said  Dalton, 
opening  the  well-filled  purse  which  Keatingc 
had  given  him,  and  flinging  some  pounds  to 
Honeycomb. 

It  is  wonderful,  sometimes,  what  great 
changes  can  be  effected  by  the  simple  act  of 
a  moment  When  Dalton  exhibited  the 
money,  Honeycomb  started  up,  Ferguson 
allowed  his  cigar  to  fall  on  the  old  carpet, 
where  it  soon  "  left  its  mark ;"  and  even 
Jaff  forgot  his  face,  and  wheeled  round 
upon  his  trunk.  The  sight  of  the  cash 
operated  like  a  sudden  illumination  of  mind, 
changing  the  feeling  with  which  matters 
had  been  previously  viewed.  Ferguson's 
indifference,  Jaff's  vanity.  Honeycomb's 
insolence,  were  at  once  altered  into  pro- 
found respect,  warm  affection,  and  most  dis- 
interested friendship  for  Dalton.  Monejr 
is  a  mighty  leveller  of  hostility,  and  a  magi- 
cal creator  of  admiration  towards  its  pos- 
sessor. 

"  That's  an  honest  fellow,"  said  Honey- 
comb, in  a  gay  and  friendly  tone  ;  "  thank 
you,  my  dear  Leonard — mauy  thanks,"  as 
he  clutched  the  notes.  "  But,  I  say, 
Dalton,"  with  a  manner  of  serious  remon- 
strance, "  what  the  deuce  put  you  into  such 
a  snarling  humour  just  now  ?  I  never  re- 
ceived such  abuse  in  all  my  life." 
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"  You  deserved  it,"  replied  Dalton 
sternly. 

"  Deserved  it — me,  is  it  ?  Why,  man, 
you  used  to  bear  jokes  very  well  ?" 

•*  Jokes,"  cried  Dalton — "  no,  no,  Frank. 
Do  not  think  you  can  deceive  me  again. 
There's  your  money — our  friendship  is  at 
an  end." 

"  Are  you  serious,  Leonard  ?"  asked 
Ferguson,  in  a  voice  of  the  utmost  surprise. 

"  Yes,  Ned,  I  am,"  answered  Dalton. 

"  You're  not  the  pleasant,  good-humoured, 
true-hearted  fellow  I  take  you  to  be,  if  you 
cannot  bear  a  joke,"  added  Ferguson. 

"He  was  only  joking,"  said  Jaff,  "  and, 
'pon  honna,  Leonard,  you  served  him  out 
in  style,  he,  heh !  you  gave  him  damn  good 
hits." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Dalton,"  said  Honey- 
comb, as  if  deeply  affected  and  wounded  by 
the  other's  injustice,  "  I  did  itot  mean  to 
oflTend  you.  If  you  think  I  did,  I  am 
ready  to  mjike  the  fullest  apology.  I  did 
not  even  want  the  money — I  was  only  jest- 
ing. If  it's  inconvenient  for  you  to  pay  me 
now,  I'll  give  it  back  to  you,"  he  added, 
meanwhile  carefully  placing  the  notes  in 
his  pocket. 

"  I  don't  want  it — you're  paid,"  said 
Dalton,  turning  from  him. 

"  Pon  honna,  it's  too  bad  to  have  a  dif- 
ference between  friends,"  said  Jaff,  still  on 
the  trunk. 

"  Well,  well,  Dalton/'  added  Ferguson, 
*'  I  did  not  think  you  knew  so  little  of 
Honeycomb  as  to  heed  what  the  one-eyed 
scamp  could  say.  Pooh,  man,  see  how 
little  /  mind  his  attacks." 

"  Or  I  yours,  Ned,"  said  Honeycomb, 
affectionately,  "  surely  a  little  merry  ban- 
tering between  friends  should  never  cause  a 
quarrel.  Tut,  man  alive,  you  ought  to 
know  me.'* 

"  I  do  know  you  now"  replied  Leonard 
emphatically,  though  his  wrath  was  consider- 
ably softened. 

*<  Vou  said  the  most  cutting  things  to 
me,  Dalton,  yet  I  was  not  angry.  If  my 
friendship  for  you  was  not  as  great  as  it  is, 
I  am  sure  I  could  not  bear  with  your  un- 
kind remarks,"  said  Honeycomb,  ap- 
parently deeply  affected. 

"Shake  hands — pon  my  honna,  ye  ought 
to  shake  hands,"  said  Jaff,  solemnly. 

"  Honeycomb's  are  shaking  already,  he 
drank  so  much  last  night,"  said  Ferguson. 

"  x\  stale  jest,  Ned,  pon  honna,"  said 
Jaff,  "  I  saw  something  like  it  in  that  very 
bit  of  paper  which  was  rolled  round  the 
dgaws  you  got  on  tick." 


"  And  that  111  never  pay  for,  please  the 
Fates,"  .added  Ferguson* 

"  There — ^let  us  shake  hands — ^forgive 
and  forget,"  said  Honeycomb,  speaking 
most  persuasively,  and  stretching  out  his 
hand. 

Our  readers,  we  hope,  know  sufficient  of 
Dalton  to  be  able  to  judge  that,  however 
good  his  heart,  his  head  was  too  weak  to 
enable  him  to  resist  the  cunning  and  hypo- 
crisy of  the  three  worthies.  A  reconcili- 
ation was  easily  effected  between  him  and 
Honeycomb.  Dalton  had  often,  since  leav- 
ing his  cousin,  in  reflective  moments  when 
the  head  was  aching  and  the  conscience 
stinging,  wondered  at  himself  for  having 
become  the  constant  associate  of  beings  so 
unlike  him  in  tastes  and  sympathies — so  far 
beneath  him  in  manner,  habit  and  disposi- 
tion— as  Jaff  and  Honeycomb.  Without 
delaying  to  examine  the  manv  things  which 
tend  to  link  superior  with  inferior  minds-^ 
degrading  the  former  instead  of  elevating 
the  latter — we  may  mention  that  the  syren 
fascinations  of  Amelia,  aided  by  the  seduc- 
tive conversations  and  example  of  Ferguson, 
had  chiefly  operated  in  attaching  him  to 
each  member  of  that  vicious  circle,  to  which 
the  three  jackeens  equally  belonged. 
Whenever  Ferguson  chose— in  other  words* 
whenever  it  was  necessary  to  promote  his 
schemes — ^he  could  be  as  pleasing  and  as 
dangerously  sophistical  in  conversation,  as 
any  other  of  those,  who  owe  an  improve- 
ment of  their  language,  and  a  vitiation  of 
their  principles,  to  the  studious  perusal  of 
the  many  fashionable  works,  which  elevate 
a  Roue  into  a  hero,  and  his  willing  victim 
into  an -object  of  perilous  sympathy.  Fer- 
guson knew  how  to  win  ascendancy  over 
the  weak,  and  was  far  more  likely  to  effect 
mischief  than  Honeycomb.  The  one  often 
disgusted,  while  the  other  never  failed  to 
please.  Thus  we  are  guarded  against  be- 
ing wounded  by  the  naked  thorns  of  the 
gorse  bush,  whilst  we  are  often  stung  when 
plucking  .the  rose.  The  transitory  self- 
accusations  which  Leonard  had  occasionally 
felt,  fled  when  his  "friends"  were  again 
with  him,  and  the  sweet  whisperings  of 
vice  allured  him  still  farther  into  her 
meshes. 

"  Why  the  deuce,  Dalton,"  said  Fer- 
guson,  when  good  humour  had  been  re« 
stored,  "do  you  not  contrive  to  get  rid  of 
that  old  woman — your  waiting  maid  ?  Old 
women  I  abominate.  In  my  own  lodging, 
I  have  adopted  a  pUn,  which  I  think  will 
succeed,  to  get  a  young  servant  instead  of 
those  shrivelled  old  Imliesy  who>  I  verily 
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believe,  crowd  from  all  qoarten  of  the  globe, 
into  Dublin.  When  1  went  there  first, 
there  war  an  anrietit  dame  in  it — as  ancient 
as  antioiiity  ittelC^but  I  made  her  drunk, 
complained  to  my  landlady,  and  had  her 
dismissed.  In  her  phiee,  However,  came 
one  old&t  even  Hkttn  antiqahy.  1  set  her 
drunk,  too,  and  she  was  also  dismissed. 
But  the  thh'd  is  as  venerable  as  her  pre- 
decessors. I  intend  to  treat  her  similarly, 
and,  if  that  ikil,  why  I  must  go  to  another 
lodging." 

*'  He,  heh,  damn  good  phm,**  said  Jnff. 

"  It  is  not  of  any  consequence  to  me,* 
said  Dalton,  **  whether  the  servant  of  this 
house  be  yoUiig  or  old,  for  'I  leave  it  to- 
day.- 

**  To^Jdi^!"  repeated  the  three  jackeens. 

"  Yel— i^o-dtty,"  replied  Leonard. 

"•A*d  where  are  you  going,  or  why  are 
you  leaving  IT  inquired  Ferguson. 

"  No  matter  about  that — I  most  go,*" 
said  Dallon,  with  an  impstient  mxnner. 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  we'll  dine  together,"* 
insinuated  Honeycomb. 

"  No,**  taid  Leonard — **  at  least  not  to- 
day." 

"  Oh,"  continued  Honeycomb,  *'to 
prove  that  there  are  no  remains  of  anger 
on  your  nind,  you  mu$t  come  with  us,  my 
dear  fellow." 

"  Yesi  you  wHl,  Leonard,"  said  Fer- 
guson,..*'weUl  go  to  a  tavern,  get  a  steak, 
and  yon  moiy  then  be  offlp." 

"I  cannot,**  sard  Dalton,  straggling  to 
maintain  the  good  resolves  which,  an  hour 
before,  he  had  thought  proof  against  the 
strongest  temptation. 

"  But  ywt  will)  my  dear  fellow — I  never 
suppbaod  yon  capable  of  keeping  up  angr}* 
feelings'  Where  did  you  brcakHist,  to- 
day ?" 

•*  No  where,*  answered  Drilton. 

"  Damnbad  place  to  feed,  he,  heh  !"  said 
Jaff. 

"Then,  my  dear  Dalfon,**  continued 
Ferguson,  in  the  rtciendltest  tone,  ''  there's 
the  greater  necessity  for  our  dining  soon. '  1 
did  not  breakfast  cithen^^merely  took  one 
cup  of  tea."   '         ^       ■ ' 

"  No»  did  I;"  said  Hoheycomb,  ••  bar- 
ring a  quavt  of  bad'  cockles,  and  a  glass  of 
good  grog;  Cockles  and  grog  make  a  fa- 
mous breakfast,'  when  one  i:i  in  humour  to 
take  enough.  I'm  constitutional,  you  know, 
and  always  prefer  something  substantial  to 
that  wishey-washey  tea — nasty  scandal- 
broth,  only  fit  for  women.  Cockles  and 
grog  for  me,  bucko." 

**  He,  heh,  charming  mess,"  said  Jaff« 


'<  Come,  let  as  be  off,"  said  Fergueon. 

Dalton  became  irresolute,  and  the  others 
pressed  him  by  various  arguments. 

"  Well,  I  win  go,  on  one  condition," 
said  Leonard,  compromising  with  bis  coo- 
science. 

"  Any  condition  you  please,**  replied 
Ferguson. 

''  l^at  you  will  not  ask  me  to  stay  one 
minute  after  dinner,"  continued  Leooard. 

"  Oh,  certainly — none  of  us  will  iU.j--^ 
come.  It's  getting  late." 

**  'Tis  my  only  plan,"  thought  LfConard, 
to  get  well  rid  of  thorn -^but  what  wiil 
Charles  think  of  the  dcUy  ?  No  matter — 
ril  explain  it  when  we  meet,*'  and  he  went 
forth  for  '*  the  last  timet**  as  he  intended, 
with  his  three  **  fricmb." 

It  was  nearly  dark — the  Umpligbteca  were 
at  wurk-*-when  the  thcee  jackten$,  with 
their  dupe,  proceeded  to  a  favourite  la%ern 
in  a  neighbouring  street.  Though  usually 
crowded  at  dinner-hour,  for  it  was  one  of 
those  ^  cheap  taverns,"  so  much  patronized 
by  the  many  whom  neoesiily  makes  econo- 
mists, there  were  opiy  three  or  f^ur  |)er- 
sons  in  its  principal  room,  when  aur  party 
entered.  The  apart  meat  was  long  and 
presented  a  "beggarly  account  of  ^mpty 
boxes."  A  fire-place  opposite  (he  door 
attracted  to  a  box  near  it  three,  of  the 
party,  while  JalF  proceedeti  to  the  end  of 
the  room  where  a  second  fire  was. blazing. 
Two  persons  near  the  latter  seemed  to  Jaff 
proper  objects  before  wbc^  to  ".show  off,** 
and  exhibit  an  appearance  of  cous^quence. 
Thoy  had  just  come  io«  and  wefe  seated 
oppoiiitc  each  other  nt  a  narrow  taUe. 
One  of  these  was  a  pale  faced  gqotleman, 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  whose  inner 
garments,  if  such  he  possessed,  were  en- 
tirely concealed  by' a  targe,  closely  but- 
toned, bilious-lookinp;  Mackintosh.  This 
faded  covering  extended  from  the  chin  to 
the  ancles.  The  huir  of  thii  person  had 
been  very  black,  but  was  bcgiiining  to  be 
intermingled  with  those  silvery  s^tresiks, 
whicli  arc  generally  the  hues  of  early  care. 
Even  Jaff — who  bad  never  heard  of  La- 
valer,  and  seldom  troubled  himself  aliout 
the  marks  of  any  counten'mce  except  his 
own — could  not  help  reading  in  his  wasted 
features  a  tale  of  disappointment  and  of 
suffering.  His  hat  was  in  one  hand,  and  his 
head  was  supported  by  the  other,  while  he 
gazed  upon  the  table  cloth  as  if  studying 
the  hieroglyph ical  stains  which  plentifully 
bedecked  it.  Poor  fellow !  he  did  not 
venture  to  hang  his  hat  on  a  peg^  as  those 
who  are  about  to  dine  in  such  places  umsUy 
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do.  At  the  other  ride  of  the  table  was 
seated  a  stout,  low-sized,  elderly  gentle- 
man, whose  ftice,  though  not  of  large  di- 
mensions, contained  a  very  large  expres- 
sion of  good  humour.  One  remarkable 
feature  unerringly  indicated  that  he  had 
nut  as  yet  become  a  practical  admirer  of 
total  abstinence  principles.  That  was  his 
nose,  which  was  neither  Grecian,  Roman, 
nor  Milesian.  In  colour  and  size  it  bore  a 
very  great  resemblance  to  an  overgrown 
mutton  kidney.  So  monstrously  out  of 
proportion  was  it  with  the  other  features, 
that  to  many  it  could  not  fail  of  suggesting 
a  parody  on  a  well-known  and  well-worn 
couplet:-^ 

Aad  8tfli  we  gaze,  and  still  the  wonder  gxnwt, 
How  one  smnll  head  can  carry-^  such  a  \'ft*e. 

With  this  exception,  he  was  a  pleasant- 
looking  old  fellow,  well -clad,  welt-fed,  a 
merry  twinkle  occasionally  in  his  eye,  and 
his  whole  expression  betokening  peace  with 
the  work)  and  with  himself.  A  newspaper 
was  near  htm  on  the  table. 

Jaff  strode  very  manfully,  as  a  "  lord  of 
the  creation"  should  do,  to  the  fire-place, 
near  to  which  the  two  we  have  described 
were  seated.  Standing  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  he  stretched  his  legs  very  wide, 
put  his  hands  behind,  and  speedily  suc- 
ceeded in  transforming  his  whole  body, 
which  #a^  not  as  high  as  the  itiantel- piece, 
into  k  likeness  of  the  tripedal  figure  on  that 
small  coin  known  as  a  **  Manx  halfpenny.'' 

'l*he  old  gentleman  took  out  a  snuif-box, 
shaped  like  his  nose,  made  of  sea-shell,  with 
silver  lid,  and  having  considerably  lessened 
its  contents  by  a  single  pinch,  handed  it 
across  tlife  table  to  his  companion. 

**  lltenk  you,  no,"  said  the  other ;  "  I 
am  not.  a  snufr-taker,  sir."  Then,  as  if 
aroused  from  a  reverie,  he  took  up  the 
newspitper,  and,  for  some  minuteii,  looked 
carefully  through  its  contents. 

"  Ah,  I  forgot '  it— forgot  it,"  said  the 
elderly  gentleman,  taking  back  the  snuGT- 
box,  and  speaking  very  rapidly.  He  paused 
tor  awhile,  as  his  companion  read,  and  then 
asked,  **  has  anything  suitable  offered  yet  ?" 
"  No,"  replied  the  pale  man  in  the  Mack- 
intosh, '^slifl  left  to  disappointment,*'  and, 
laying  down  the-paper,  he  sighed  deeply. 

"  Bad,  very  bad,"  said  the  other ;  **  but 
every  day  can't  be  cloudy,  sir — can't  be 
cloudy." 

The  other  ^hook  his  head,  and  rose  as  if 
to  depart.  •••What,  man — where  are  you 
going— where  are  you  going?  Don't  you 
dine  here,  eh  ?" 

^  I  eanH,"  s^i  the  pale  man,  casting  a 


melancholy  glance  at  one  of  the  labels  on 
the  wall,  which,  in  large,  phiitii  not*to-be- 
mistaken  letters*  inhospitably  announcedf 
that  the  proprietor  of  the  house  would  not 
give,  and  did  not  require^  credit. 

The  old  fellow,  guessing  truly  ai  the 
cause  of  his  companion's  inability  to  le^ 
main,  cried  out,  ^  Sit  down,  sit  dov^n — you 
promised  to  dine  with  me ;  you'll  oblise 
me  if  you  stay — you  will  indeedi  you  will 
indeed." 

'*  Thank  you,  I  cannot;  you're  very 
kind,  but  she  will  be  waiting  for  me»" 

"  No  matter,|i  no  matter ;  only  a  tew 
minutes — no  delay-*-mustn't  stir — musii'i 
stir.     Waiter  !  I  say,  waiter  I" 

**  Yes,  sir,"  replied  that  obligit^  func- 
tionary, hurrying  from  the  other  eodof  the 
room,  where  he  had  been  ia  the  act  of  fur- 
tively conveying  to  hia  mouth  a  glass  of 
porter,  which  had  been  left  behind  by.  some 
recent  customer,  when  disturbed  by  the  old 
gentleman's  summons, 
.   '*  Two  steaks — quick,  sir,  quick  "  • 

<*  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter^  returning- 
first  to  finish  the  porter,  and  then,  at  his 
leisure,  to  get  the  steaks  prepared. 

"  Come,  man — sit  down,  sit  down  ;  you 
know  you  promised  me,"  continued  the 
pleasant  old  fellow  with  the  nose. 

<*  Indeed,  sir,  I  di#n't  like'! — began  the 
Other,  utterly  unconscious  of  having' mada 
any  promise;  for,  in  truth,  tl»e  invitation 
itself  had  not  been  conteqiplated  five  mimitte 
before. 

"  Hush,  man,  nonsense;  sit  down,  tit 
down,"  interrupted  the  old  gentleman. 

Very  ui^ent  pressing  was  not  necessaty, 
for  the  poor  inhabitant  of  tbe  faded  Maok^ 
intosh  was,  at  the  moment,  much  Sn  want 
of  food.     He  sat  down. 

**  There's  no  news,  I  believe,"  observed 
the  old  gentleman,  gkineiog  at  the  news-  * 
paper,  and  desirous,  through  one  of  those 
delicate  motives  which  are  everspriogiAg 
up  in  generous  hearts,  to  change  the  con- 
versation. 

•'  No,  indeed  ;  not  much,  sir." 
"  The  papers  are  all  very  barren,  very 
barren,"  continued  the  other,  repeating  iLri 
accusation  which,  at  all  times  and  seasoin, 
is  made  by  every  reader  against  every  new»* 
paper,  no  matter  whether  it  be  ^^  light  or 
heavy  laden." 

••  Very,"  echoed  the  pale  man. 
«  Why,"  said  the  other,  *«  I  was  two 
hours  three  quarters  reading  them  to*day 
in  the  library,  and  I  could  see  nothing  at 
all  in  them — nothing,  sir,  nothing.  Maybe 
there's  something  in  this ;  just  try  it,  try 
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it,"    he    addedy    huidiog    his   guest    the 
paper. 

**  Here's  an  account  of  the  loss  of  two 
American  steamers,"  said  the  other ;  "  two 
hundred  souls  perished." 

**  Souls  perished — souls  perished  !*'  re- 
peated the  elderly  man.  **  How  do  the 
rascals  know  that  ?  The  papers  must  damn 
souls,  as  well  as  murder  bodies.  But  that's 
not  news.  American  steamers  are  all  death- 
shifis,  made  on  the  improved  blow-up  plan  ; 
their  passengers  all  booked  for  eternitj  ; 
every  week  two  or  three  discharge  their 
cargoes  into  the  sky.  No  news — ^pass  it  over, 
pass  it  over.  Any  parliamentary  news,  sir?" 

**  Yes ;  there  are  here  four  columns  of 
a  debate  on — let  me  see — aye,  on  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Fitzfop's  motion  to  admit  ladies  to  the 
gallery.     Rejected  by  a  large  majority." 

**  Very  glad  of  it,  sir ;  very  glad.  If  the 
women  were  admitted,  they  would  play  the 
deuce  with  the  public  business,  as  they  do 
with  every  other  kind  of  business.  The 
Speaker  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  cry 
•order I'  Joe  Hume  would  forget  figures 
of  arithmetic,  and  study  only  figures  of 
speech ;  the  young  members  would  be 
making  pretty  speeches,  or  perpetually 
pairing  off';  Peel  and  his  orange  hlossonia 
would  he  all  in  favour;  glorious  confusion, 
sir ;  reporters  completely  bothered,  sir-^> 
bothered.** 

'<  Shall  I  read  the  list  of  deaths  for  you  y 
asked  the  pale-faced  gentleman. 

"  No,  no — never  read  them ;  all  lies,  sir, 
lies.  If  you  believe  newspapers,  no  bad 
man  or  woman  ever  dies — aU  '  estimable, 
respected,  beloved,  and  regretted.*  Well 
to  be  one  of  the  wicked!  for  it  appears 
death  never  comes  near  them — never,  sir, 
never." 

•*  Then,  here's  a  long  list  of  *  wants,* "  he 
continued,  turning  to  the  advertisements. 

*•  Pass  them  too,  sir  ;  lies  also.  They 
would  make  you  believe  that  ill-conducted 
people  are  never  out  of  place — all  *  steady, 
active,  sober,  and  respectable  ;*  bad  as  the 
•  deaths.*  Why,  the  worst  of  people  are 
the  best  off  in  this  world.  Never  compelled 
to  advertise.  Well  to  be  kicked,  as  I  said, 
sir  1  well,  very  well  1" 

**  Here's  a  complete  contradiction  to  the 
melancholy  massacre  and  atrocious  exter- 
mination of  three  Protestant  families  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  which  was  published 
last  week  through  an  oversight  of  the  prin- 
ter's devil." 

••  Very  fine,  sir ;  very  fine.  I  never  be- 
lieve those  murderous  stories.  Found  out 
too  ofieiw«4dl  inventions.     Needn't  read 


the  contradiction — ^they   throw  all  these 
things  on  their  deriL" 

"  Most  important  announcement,"  con- 
tinued the  other,  reading,  **  War  with 
Russia !" 

"Eh,  sir?  eh?  War  with  Russia? 
Didn't  see  that.     ITou  don't  joke,  eh  ?" 

"  No — ^listen.  *  From  quarters  the  best 
informed,  it  has  lately  been  unquestionably 
ascertained,  that,  in  the  event  of  Russia 
and  England  quarrelling  about  matters 
which  cannot  be  peaceably  decided,  and  it 
is  almost  hinted  there  may  be  a  strong  pro- 
bability of  this  result,  unless  they  don't 
quarrel  at  all,  a  war  between  these  powerfal 
empires  is  very  likely  soon  to  commeDce; 
in  which  event,  every  regiment  that  can, 
and  that  cannot,  be  spared,  will  be  sent  out 
of  these  countries,  and  exposed  to  the  hor- 
rors of  a  campaign  amid  Russian  snows, 
which  chilled  into  lifelessness  the  potrer  of 
even  Napoleon.  Those,  therefore,  who 
value  life,  and  are  liable  to  be  engaged  in  the 
approaching  campaign,  and  are  subject  to 
chilblains,  would  do  well,  before  the  price 
is  raised,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  de- 
mand, to  lay  iu  a  stock  of  DiddlebuU  s  Nec- 
tarine Hipsipsliphicboechocbilabluon  Sto- 
machic Lozenges,  which  cure  every  disease 
which  the  doctors  have  hitherto  iuvented, 
prevent  all  they  are  endeavouring  to  create) 
and  do  everytning  for  ever}'body  that  any 
one  could  be,  in  the  most  sanguine  mood, 
desirous  of  effecting ;  sold  in  boxes.  Tu 
prevent  fraud,  be  sure  to  ask  for  Diddle- 
bull's  Hipsipslop — "* 

*^  Oh,  the  vagabonds,''  interrupted  the 
elderly  gentleman,  recovering  from  a  fit  of 
laughter.  "  These  fellows  would  cheat  the 
devil,  or  even  an  attorney.  Anything  else, 
sir." 

"  Not  much,"  replied  the  other,  "  merely 
*  expected  famine  in  Ireland,'  and  some 
'  alarming  disturbances  in  the  English  ma- 
nufacturing districts,'  caused,  it  states,  *  hy 
a  shameful  reduction  of  wages,  which  pre- 
vents many  from  continuing  to  enjoy  plum- 
pudding  after  their  roast  beef.'  Then  fol- 
lows an  account  of  *  Lord  and  Lady  Old- 
cough's  first  grand  dinner  for  the  season.  *^ 

"  Who  cares  about  their  dinner  ?  No 
news,  I  see,  no  news.  But  here  comes  our 
own  dinner,"  as  the  waiter  appeared,  bearing 
the  smoking  steaks.  The  paper  was,  of 
course,  gladly  laid  aside,  and  the  more 
pleasing  work  of  dining  actively  commenced. 

During  this  dialogue,  which,  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  old  gentleman's  utterance 
while  commenting  on  the  contents  of  the 
newspaper,  did  not  occupy  as  much  time  as 
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the  reader  may  suppose,  Jaff  had  remained 
impatiently  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
display  his  importance.  He  seized  on  the 
first  pause  to  gratify  his  sensible  propen* 
sity. 

"  Waita,"  he  cried,  with  a  superfine  pro- 
nunciation, still  in  the  polite  Yankee  posi- 
tion we  have  described. 

"  Sir  ?**  said  the  waiter.  . 

''  Bring  me  that  paipa,''  nodding  his  head, 

to  the  imminent  danger  of  his  hat,  towards 

the    paper  which  the   pale  gentleman  had 

been  reading. 

"  I  say,  Micky,"  whispered  Jaff  to  the 
waiter,  as  the  latter  handed  him  the  paper, 
*'  who's  that  shuck  cove  with  the  old  chap  ?" 
"  Don't  well  know,"  answered  Micky, 
between  whom  and  Jaff  there  was  privately 
the  most  familiar  understanding;  '<but  I 
believe  he's  a  poet,  or  a  tutor,  or  a  gentle* 
man's  youngest  son,  or  something  that  way. 
I  heard  the  old  one  tell  another,  a  few  days 
ago,  that  he  has  a  wife  and  three  children 
starving  at  home.  He  comes  here  often  to 
read  the  morning  papers,  looking  out  for 
some  situation.  The  old  gemman  some- 
times gives  him  a  dinner.  Hasn't  a  rap  in 
his  purse,  for  he  never  stands  to  me." 

Many  a  shirtless,  care-worn,  despairing 
being,  on  whom  misfortune  has  laid  a  claim 
for  life — the  pale  inheritors  of  wo,  and  want, 
and  scorn — of  similar  appearance  and  simi- 
lar circumstance  to  him  about  whom  this 
brief  account  was  given,  may  be  seen  occa- 
sionally hovering,  like  phantoms,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin  taverns — some- 
times venturing  in,  to  risk  encountering 
for  a  glance  at  a  newspaper,  'the  scowls  of 
the  waiters  and  looks  of  wondering  pity 
from  those  who  are,  compared  with  them- 
selves, wealthy  and  well-faring.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  they  are  kindly 
noticed  by  the  generous.  Could  we  follow 
some  of  them  to  their  garrets  or  their  cel- 
lars, what  scenes  of  heart-riving  misery 
might  we  there  behold  ! 

Jaff  again  whispered  the  waiter,  giving 
some  direction,  to  which  the  other  replied, 
in  a  similar  tone,  with  a  familiar  wink,  '*  Yes, 
yes,  never  fear,"  and  then  hastened  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room. 

"  Waita,"  cried  Jaff  again,  very  loudly. 
"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  returning 
most  deferentially  ? 

"  Did  Sir  Orlando  call  here  to-day  ?" 
inquired  the  jackeen. 
«  No,  sir." 

*^  Then,  should  he  call  in  after  I  go,  and 
ask  for  me,  tell  him  I  lunched  here,  and  will 
dine^  as  I  promised,  at  the  Bilton,  where  be 


may  find  me,  if  he  choose  to  call.  At  pre- 
sent, 1*11  teeke  a  stick  at  a  lower  table." 

**  A  stick  1"  repeated  the  waiter  with  a 
grin.* 

"  Yes,  a  beef  stick,"  said  Jaff,  grandly. 

"  Oh,  a  steak,  sir — very  well,  sir,"  said 
the  waiter. 

The  old  gentleman  had  heard  Jaff,  as 
Jaff  had  "intended  he  should,  and,  raising  his 
head,  he  held  a  morsel  midway  between  his 
mouth  and  the  plate,  while  he  looked  first 
down  at  the  jackeen,  and  then  up  at  a  clock 
near  the  fire-place.  *'  Half-past  six,"  he 
muttered — "  nice  hour  for  lunch — silly  bit 
of  a  gag — ^fitter  be  at  his  lapstone — ^young 
ass,  young  ass!" 

Jaff  saw  he  had  been  noticed,  and,  as  he 
did  not  hear  the  old  gentleman's  soliloquy, 
he  felt  perfectly  happy. 

Meanwhile,  Ferguson,  Honeycomb,  and 
Dalton  remained  near  the  other  fire-place, 
chatting  together,  and  not  heeding  the  ab- 
sence of  Jaff,  who  would,  they  well  knew,  be 
at  his  post,  when  dinner,  which  they  had  or- 
dered, should  appear.  And,  accordingly, 
in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  Jaff  stole  down 
to  them,  as  he  saw  the  welcome  dishes 
carried  in.  The  four  ate  very  heartily,  and 
to  dinner,  of  course,  succeeded  punch — 
"  just  one  tumbler,"  as  j^erguson  said,  "  be- 
fore they  should  separate/'  But  that  made 
way  for  the  second,  and,  under  its  warming 
influence,  chilly  prudence  began  to  soften, 
and  was  completely  dissolved  in  a  third. 
Every  half-hour  Leonard  vowed  to  go  off  after 
the  next  glass,  but,  with  each  sup  he  swal- 
lowed, his  desire  of  departure,  and  his  power 
of  escaping  from  his  associates,  were  dimi- 
nished. Every  glass  became  **  the  last  but 
one,"  until  Honeycomb  and  Ferguson  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  soon  incapable  of  counting  any 
further. 

But,  previous  to  this  climax  of  intoxica- 
tion, an  adventure,  in  which  Jaff  was  the 
principal  performer,  helped  to  make  Leo- 
narji  forgetful  of  the  fleeting  hours,  and  the 
no  less  fleeting  intentions  of  amendment, 
which,  with  gushing  tears,  he  had  formed 
that  very  day  in  the  presence  of  his  cousin. 

The  pale  stranger  had  gone  away,  and 
the  old  gentleman,  with  the  mutton-kidney 
nose,  had  been  for  some  time  alone,  divert- 
ing from  himself  the  sense  of  loneliness,  by 
alternately  looking  at  the  *•  barren'*  news- 
paper, and  emptying  strong  whiskey  punch 
into  his  stomach.  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  he  enjoyed  the  contents  of  the  glass 
much  more  than  he  did  those  of  the  paper. 
Jaff   had   also  swallowed  a    considerable 
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it,"  he  added)  huidiog  his  guest  the 
paper. 

**  Here's  an  account  of  the  loss  of  two 
American  steamers,"  said  the  other ;  "  two 
hundred  soub  perished." 

*<  Souls  perished — souls  perished!*'  re- 
peated the  elderly  man.  *<  How  do  the 
rascals  know  that  ?  The  papers  must  damn 
souls,  as  well  as  murder  bodies.  But  that's 
not  news.  American  steamers  are  ail  death- 
ships,  made  on  the  improved  blow-up  plan  ; 
their  passengers  all  booked  for  eternity ; 
erery  week  two  or  three  discharge  their 
cargoes  into  the  sky.  No  news — pass  it  over, 
pass  it  over.  Any  parliamentary  news,  sir  ?'' 

•*  Yes ;  there  are  here  four  columns  of 
a  debate  on — let  me  see — aye,  on  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Fitzfop*s  motion  to  admit  ladies  to  the 
gallery.     Rejected  by  a  large  majority." 

"  Very  glad  of  it,  sir ;  very  glad.  If  the 
women  were  admitted,  they  would  play  the 
deuce  with  the  public  business,  as  they  do 
with  every  other  kind  of  business.  The 
Speaker  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  cry 

*  order!'  Joe  Hume  would  forget  figures 
of  arithmetic,  and  study  only  figures  of 
speech ;  the  young  members  would  be 
making  pretty  speeches,  or  perpetually 
pairing  off';  Peel  and  his  orange  blossoms 
would  he  all  in  favour;  glorious  confusion, 
sir ;  reporters  completely  bothered,  sir-— > 
bothered.'' 

'<  Shall  I  read  the  list  of  deaths  for  you?" 
asked  the  pale-faced  gentleman. 

"  No,  no — never  read  them ;  all  lies,  sir, 
lies.  If  you  believe  newspapers,  no  bad 
man  or  woman  ever  dies— lal> '  estimable, 
respected,  beloved,  and  regretted.*  Well 
to  be  one  of  the  wicked!  for  it  appears 
death  never  comes  near  them — never,  sir, 
never." 

"  Then,  here's  a  lone  list  of  *  wants,'  **  he 
continued,  turning  to  the  advertisements. 

^*  Pass  them  too,  sir ;  lies  also.  They 
would  make  you  believe  that  ill-conducted 
people  are  never  out  of  place — all  '  steady, 
active,  sober,  and  respectable ;'  bad  as  the 

*  deaths.'     Why,  the  worst  of  people  are 
.  the  best  off  in  this  world.    Never  compelled 

to  advertise.  Well  to  be  wicked,  as  I  said, 
sir !  well,  very  well !" 

"  Here's  a  complete  contradiction  to  the 
melancholy  massacre  and  atrocious  exter- 
mination of  three  Protestant  families  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  which  was  published 
last  week  through  an  oversight  of  the  prin- 
ter's devil." 

•*  Very  fine,  sir ;  very  fine.  I  never  be- 
lieve those  murderous  stories.  Found  out 
too  ofieiw«4dl  inventiooB.     Needn't  read 


the  contradiction — ^thejf 
things  on  their  deril." 

'*  Most  important  anntf 
tinned  the  other,  readiiT 
Russia !" 

«Eh,  sir?    eh?      Warl 
Didn't  see  that.     ITou  don'l 

"  No — ^listen.     *  From  qui 
informed,  it  has  lately  been 
ascertained,  that,  in  the  eve 
and    England    quarrelling 
which  cannot  be  peaceably  < 
b  almost  hinted  there  may  be  a  \ 
bability   of  this  result,  unless 
quarrel  at  all,  a  war  between  thesj 
empires  is  very  likely  soon  to  coJ 
in  which  event,  every  regiment  t| 
and  that  cannot,  be  spared,  will  be  : 
of  these  countries,  and  exposed  to  th- 
rors  of  a  campaign  amid   Russian  s 
which  chilled  into  lifelessness  the  pow 
even    Napoleon.      Those,   therefore, 
value  life,  and  are  liable  to  be  engaged  in 
approaching  campaign,  and  are  subject 
chilblains,  would  do  well,  before  the  p: 
is  raised,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  « 
mand,  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  DiddlebuU's  Ni 
tarine    Hipsipsliphichoschocbilabluon    St 
machic  Lozenges,  which  cure  every  disea* 
which  the  doctors  have  hitherto  invento 
prevent  all  they  are  endeavouring  to  creatt 
and  do  everything  for  everybody  that  an\ 
one  could  be,  in  the  most  sanguine  mood, 
desirous  of  effecting ;  sold  in  boxes.     To 
prevent  fraud,  be  sure  to  ask  for  Diddlc- 
buU's  Hipsipslop — " 

*^  Oh,  the  vagabonds,'*  interrupted  the 
elderly  gentleman,  recovering  from  a  fit  of 
laughter.  **  These  fellows  would  cheat  the 
devil,  or  even  an  attorney.  Anything  else, 
sir." 

**  Not  much,"  replied  the  other,  •*  merely 
<  expected  famine  in  Ireland,'  and  some 
'  alarming  disturbances  in  the  English  ma- 
nufacturing districts,'  caused,  it  states,  *by 
a  shameful  reduction  of  wages,  which  pre- 
vents many  from  continuing  to  enjoy  plum- 
pudding  after  their  roast  beef.'  Then  fol- 
lows an  account  of  *  Lord  and  Lady  Old- 
cough's  first  grand  dinner  for  the  season. ' " 

"  Who  cares  about  their  dinner  ?  No 
news,  I  see,  no  news.  But  here  comes  our 
own  dinner,"  as  the  waiter  appeared,  bearing 
the  smoking  steaks.  The  paper  was,  of 
course,  gladly  laid  aside,  and  the  more 
pleasing  work  of  dining  actively  commenced^ 

During  this  dialogue,  which,  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  old  gentleman's  utterance 
while  commenting  on  the  contents  of  the 
newspaper,  did  not  occupy  as  much  time  as 
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the  reader  w  sen*- ^  ^' ^  •     ^ 
impatienlW  viinz  ic  *  -  "'^ 
display  Iris  imiHWto^.  ii --'••  '  ^ 
first  pause  lo  gmify  Si  ^>  ^''^''    ^^ 
sity.  - 

««  Waita,"  be  cried,  t!3 1  •s-fln^  t^- 
nunciation,  still  in  ll^e  v^':^  Vii«  v^ 
tion  we  hire  de§mb«i. 

"  Sir?'sM<liiifw«ieT. 

"Bring  me  that  rJur:.''!i--':i."^Vi^'!..ii,  Wrt/:;*  >•'.  i  r- -•'  ■•  *  ' 

to  the  imminent  dare?:  Gibr'--^*/^  t. vj^  to'i  v,r  ;  .i>  • 

the    paper Tfhicb  111?  3iir:ri-<:::ii:   Am  iuVna.fn,r:»"    ... 
been  reading.  «:  ^V  tr^'.Vt.  -Hi'-i-^ 

"  I  say,  MickT:vtiir,.:Tr'  }i  :•  •-   r.  -.^-.-t^  .-<  r-.^-t- 


waiter,  as  the  Uner  nsaa-r  li  *Jr  =. 

"  who's  thai  >lm?k  ir*.  Tr.u  '.:  u  cl.  '    j 

*'  Dnn't  trcli  eit-t^*  i5w,r»v   L.- 
between  whom  anL.iJiur  lys  r'^j'*- 
the    most  famiia:  E'erruurj!:   -lii' 
believe  he'sapTHj:  n'nuw.  r  :-.,i** 
man's  youn?*s:  mjl  o-  503i?'Jir:  lu.  tj' 
I  heard  the  oU  nih- 1«  anotp.'.  :»-  c.-' 
ago,  that  be  ba^  a  TH!'  c  lt^-  tltj 
starving  at  home.  B-  coif-  •!».  c-nf  • 
read  the  roorLiic  Ti:-*:  i-jca-  jj.   j 
some  situatioTi.    Z^  o!   jcnx  -Qiiw. 
times  gires  him  s  lirLi-    nti   ::. 
his  purse,  for  h?  Ti*-r  mm  ■ .  j. 

Many  a  sbirie^  t'—t::,  '*5ir^ 
being,  on  whom  ht.  ^n-.a  ::     ^^ 
for  life — ^the  pair  z:.»r-  ■*• 
and  scorn — of  aiilr  :--« 
lai'  circumstaL^  :•  1:1  j  >  -  x  - 
brief  account  t2«  rrj*_  ir  ?-  **    -. 
sionally  hoTerix    ;_.   -^  ^      .^ 
neighbourhood  c  I  .  _-  z-w—  -~ 
twnes  Tentur:Dr  2.  •   --.  —  -  J^ 
for  a  glance  ai  a  :»».—  '•_.-. 
the  waiters  a-r  :  _   .  t     - 
from  those  wti-.  e^    •  -^--^  ^. 
selves,  wealtr.^  K' T-_^ 
as  in  the  pre«^'  '^ij_  _     ,    ^"  " 
noticed  by  ibt  :»:-- 
some  of  thejii  :•   1--  -_-_  "    ^ 
lars,   what  yr^^-   r     .— .-     " 
might  we  ihe-i  !.^i  •     ~  ^"^ 

Jaff  again  ri>  *-v   -,    . 
some  directioL  '.  -_- 
in  a  similar  toil*  t  _     —  *  ._ 
yes,  never  !?r '  j^  . J^"  / 
other  end  of 'J,.  -  r-    "      ''' 
"Waita.--^  r,_ 

most  defprex^-  - 

.    "Did  Sr  .V^-,    ^ 

inquired  tU  '-^^^  "*   "^ 

ask  foriiR.:»i -^      "       '"     -    • 


x-i-  -  *•  «  • 


v.: 


against  '<  the  follies  of  youth,''  as  if  de- 
<  to  atone  for  their  own  early  sins  by 
ncing  those  of  a  new  generation.     Be 
vn  to  those  frosted  sages4-if  any  of 
should .  deign   to  peruse  pages   not 
by  one  of  t nemselves^rr-ttiait  age  does 
vs  confer  wisdom,  and  that  there  are 
ongst  their  own  hoary  broCherhoodi 
)e  fooled  into  acts  which  might  be 
in   the  young   and  frolicsome, 
to  be  utterly  incompatible  with 
iffectations,  and  the  inouldy  feel- 
elderly.      The  least  unlikely  of 
nd  yellow"  corps,  to  resist  strong 
o  ^  fun,"  was  our  quick-speakjng 
*  he  mytton-kidnej; 'nosie,  espe- 

1  urged  by  such  an  e;i()erienced 

keen  as  Ned  Fefrguson.     In  a 
*  he  latter  had  overcome'  the 

>f  the  elderly  gentleman^  and 
mediate  1' meeting.**  As  '*  the 
a  woi*st  fool  of  any,**  he  was, 

«  induced  to  go  for  a  pair  of 

J.  e  said  he  had  in  his  lodgings, 

,   .  from  the  tavern. 

w,  having  been  once  whee- 

[  ^oh^   entered  inlo  the  joke 

sh  and  hiiihour   of  <'  wild 

imed  to  bis  party.     "  My 

d  he  to  Jaff,  "  I  am  de- 

^  1  have   an   opportunity,  of 

■-  )unded  fbelings.     "When! 

'   ->  39sage,  he  said  tou  were  a 

■« —  e  challenged  him  to  fight. 

Id   lie  apologia  ^  lie  ire« 

ontie,  according' to  yoiir 

him  to  a  duel.''*  ;  ^* 

;       _^  th?       Accotdifag^  io  iny 

^  *d  Jaffy  in  some  "alarm.' 

^    ^  *d  Ter^uspn^ ' "  aii^  he 

•  of  it,  by  saying  he  had 

_   '  bot  I  look  a^ay  that 

^    *"  offering  biro   rrank's 

"~"^   *  say  80,  rCedy^hope 

or— a  week,"' said  3[aff, 
red. 
repfied'Ter^uioh.. ' , ' 

^     »  .0/'  said  Honevcomby 

*   -   •  Jiitty'^ 

f -.-.-^  liet^  l^e-; -Tyli  >  SKoot 

.3^  pistols  ?*^  asl^e^  teo- 

iem.  bimseiV^  implied 

?re  ne  go^    ahd  the 

'^"  e  upper  door,  through 

^     "    ^  .leinaoi  was  making  his 
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quantity  of  punch ;  for  it  is  «  fact,  that 
nany  diminutive  beinga,  like  him,  can  drink 
almost  as  much  as  one  might  guess  would 
be  sufficient  to  drown  them.  JaflT,  however^ 
had  became  a  little  exhilurated,  and>  as  he 
said  himself,  ^  anxious  for  a  lark.**  In  this 
merry  mood,  he  bethought  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman, and,  rising,  he  told  his  com])anion8 
he  shoul4  leave  them'  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
have  *<a  bit  of  quis  with  an  old  cove  at  the 
head  of  the  room."  Accordingly — his  hat, 
of  course,  being  oS,  so  that  be  resembled  a 
short -handled  mofVp^-Jaff  approached  the 
boX|  in  which  the  old  gentleman  was,  and 
beheld  him,  with  spectacles  on,  in  the  act 
of  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff* 

Jaff  politely  iutimated  his  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  contents  of  the  sea-shell 
box. 

The  old  fellow  bent  his  head,  to  be  able 
to  look  at  him  over  his  glasses,  then  took  a 
draught  of  punch,  smacked  his  lips,  and  re- 
lumed the  reading  of  the  newspaper. 

"  ril  take  a  pinch  from  you,*^  said  Jaff. 

♦•  Will  you,  will  you  ?*  a«ked  the  other, 
still  looking  at  the  paper. 

"  Yea,"  said  Jaff. 

**  I  thought  you  were  to  dine  at  the  Bil- 
ton,*^  Quietlj  observed  the  other. 

**  Cheenged  my  moinci^^  said  Jaffy,a  little 
confused. 

*^  Young,  chap,  listen  to  me,**  said  the 
elderly  roaii«  laying  down  the  paper,  and 
draining    his    glais— -*^  hah — th»    u  very 

Sood-^vory  good — you*ll  find^  my  chap^ 
lat  tlvs,  is  sometimes  a  b^d  world,  very 
bad.  But,  if  vou  live  long,  as  I  hope  for  the 
sake  pf  pnankind,  you  may,  you're  such  a 
proniising^vouih-:-*' 

>*  Thank  you,'  sir,**  interrupted  Ja|f,  in- 
wardly ,half  disarnied  of  his  Irolicsome  in- 
tentions to  *'  quiz"  a  gentleman  who  showed 
l.u^h .  dilicrimuiai  ion. 

'*  Very  promising,  indeed,"  continued  the 
Qth.eri  giifivelyt  *'  but  if  you  hve  longxas  I 
was.sayi.qg!.  i  f\pped  you  should,  you'll  also 
find  that  men  are  capable  of  great  acts  of 
friendship  as  well  ^  eiunity." 

^.  J.  see,^  said  Jaff,  beginning  at  this 
moment,  by  the  multiplyi^g  aid  of  punch, 
to  |e^  double. 

**  Friends  will  make  many  sacrifices  for 
frienfls«7  pui^^e^  ^®  ,9thcr,  compelling 
himself  to  speak  slowly',  "  many  sacrifices, 
sir. ,  ^ut  if  ever  ypii  become  an  habitual 
snuif  taker,  and  you  are  jo  promising  a 
youth,  I  am  sure  you  i^ill  soon  add  that 
to  your  other  useful  accomplishments." 

*^  Yes,  sir,  I  will — indeed  1  will,*'  said 
Jaff  earnestly,  and  greatly  eUted  at  what 


he  felt,  howeyer,  was  no  more  than  a  well- 
merited  compliment. 

'*  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  continued  the 
elderly  gentleman.  *'  Well  then,  when 
you  adopt  that  useful  habit,  and  become  as 
fond  of  souff  as  any  other  reguUr  souff- 
taker,  you  will  understand  the  truth  of  my 
maxim,  that  of  all  the  prooCi  of  fneodship 
the  warmest  friend  can  give,  the  gresteA 
is  to  part  with  your  last  pinch  of  snuff  to 
another." 

"  Yes.  sir,"  assented  JaC 
"  Now,  my  lad,  1  have  but  one  pinch  w- 
maining,  and  I  have  no  particular  frieodtbip 
for  you,  so  retire,  sir,  retire*" 

**  I  don't  quite  understand  you,"  aiid 
Jaff.  . 

*'  Go  home,  sir,  go  home  to  your  mother, 
and  ^et  yourself  frhipped — do,  sir,  do  I— 
*-*-wauer,  bring  another  material— quick," 
and  the  old  gentleman  again  resumed  the 
paper. 

"  Pon  honna,"  siud .  Jaff,  swelling  wiih 
wrath  and  frowning  with  resolution,  "^thls 
is  very  insulting  language  to  a  gentleman. 
m  make  you  repent  it,  my  old  purple- 
beaked  bucko,"  apd  he  strode  away  rerjr 
Indignantly  towards  bis  comrades.  He 
seated  himself  mixed  hastily,  and  dnmk 
furiously,  a  glasy  of  punch»  after  which,  he 
looked  heroically,  his  eyes  Uoadily  staring 
at  nothing*. 

**  Jaff,  can  you  wink  ?**  a^ked  Ferguson, 
as  he  watched  his  eyes. 

*'  Ttn  not  iu  humour  now  for  winking," 
replied  Jaff,  clipping  his  words. 

"  Well,  did  you.cnilx  the,  old  fellow  r ' 
<*  No,  damn  hiin>  hf^s  adi^ — ^honourable 
scoundrel,"  ayiswered  Jaff- 

"  Did  he  striVeyou?"  inquired  Dalton. 

«*  Strike  ipe,  is  it  ?  oh,  no,**  wjlh  a  sig- 

nifi|:ant  shake  of  the  head,  wlilch  conveyed 

his  opinion  that  few  would  incur  j[he  danger 

of  striking  him, 

•*  Sure,  you  sec  he  didn't  strike  hiQi," 
said  Honeycomb,  "  elae  he  wouldirt  he 
here.  Wliy,  man'«  the^  wind  ofa|>igniy's 
fist  would  send  JafTssoul  flying  like  a  midge 
to  eternity/* 

.  "  lie  qciiet,  Frank  *  satd  Jaff,  with  a 
comical  attempt  to  look  stern,  <<  1  tell  joa 
he  insulted  me  " 

•*  Wliat  did  he  do  or  say  ?*,  again 
queried  Ferguson. 

"  He  refujied  me  a  pinch  of  snuff." 
•*  Isthat  all-^ 

"And  made  use  ofan  expression  in!  ended 
to  insinuate  that  t  required  hiaternai  chas- 
tisement.** 
«  That's  really  too  serious  to  be  allowed 
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to  pass — jon  must  send  him  a  message," 
said  Ferguson,  with  earnest  gravity. 

"  I  will,"  said  Jaff  solemnly,  "  I  wM 
send  him  a  message.     Who  will  take  it  ?" 

«*  ril  do  it  for  you,  my  dear  fellow,**  re- 
plied Ferguson,  risiiing. 

**  Tell  him,  then?  said  JaflT.  *'  that  it's 
my  convicti6n  he's  the  rudest  old  rascal^  to 
whom  I  ever  condes — hiccup — scended  to 
speak — tell  hiin  ihaty  Ned,"*  and  he  looked, 
as  nil  brave  men  look  when  they  have 
avenged  their  wounded  **  honour.** 

Ferguson  winked  at  the  others  signifi- 
cantly, and  thete  vfAa  not  a  smile  on  any 
countenance,  to  he  departed,  bearing  '<  the 
message.**  He  approached  the  old  g^tle- 
man,  who  again  laid  down  the  paper. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Ferguson, 
most  respectfully. 

««  Not  at  all,  sir,  not  at  aH,**  replied  (he 
other,  who  had  evidently  imb^bedf' a  suffi- 
cient quantum  of  punch,  to  qualify  him  as 
an  instrument  of  fun  for  his  juniors. 

"  A  silly  young  friend  of  mine  was  with 
you  some  minutes  ago,  and  he  says  you  in- 
sulted him.** 

«*  Well,  sii:*— well,  sifT' 

«  He  has  the  extreme  folly,  my  dear  Sif, 
to  send  you  a  message.** 

''  Indeed,  sir,  indeed  ?"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  laughing  most  heartily.  **  Ob, 
good,  good." 

<<  Yes,  and  I  will  feel  for  ever  obliged  to 
you  if  you  humbur  the  ridiculous  fool,  just 
to  cure  him  of  his  puppyism.  ^  Now,  sif, 
what  I  come  to  propose  to  you  is,  that  you 
accept  his  challenge. 

"  Eh,  sir,  eh  ?*  cried  the  old  gentl^an, 
staring  very  hard  at  Ferguson. 

'•  Yes,**  continued  the  other,  "  and  we'll 
get  pistols— load  them  with  powder  onlyr— 
have  the  duel  here^nd  well  make  k  holy 
show  of  him.**  '  '^ 

••  Eh,  sir,  eh  ?•  repeated  the  6ld  fellow, 
continuing  the  hard  stare.  ,     ^    . 

**  'Twill  teach  him  se^ise,  sir.** 

"  Young  man,  do  you  want  me  to  play 
the  fool  in  my  qld  ager-^h^  fool  sir,  the. 
fool?* 

t-  "  Not  at  all,  my  dear  sir^"  said  Ferguson 
niost  pecsuaslively,  "  youVe  not  in  your  old 
age,  nor  do  I  want  you  to  play  the  fool. 
But  he  deserves  punishment  for  his  impu- 
dence' in  speaking  disrespectfully  of  a  gen- 
tleman lijce  JQU^  and,  I  assure  you,  the  plan 
I  propose  is  the  best  to  teach  him  hofv  to 
respect  you  in  future.'*  .    ^, 

Many  old  persons  feel  uneasy  lest  a  single 
hour  should  steal  away,  without  affording 
them,  an  opportunity  of  levelling  some  ceq- 


sure  against  **  the  follies  of  youth,**  as  if  de- 
sirous to  atone  for  their  own  ^arly  sins  by 
denouncing  those  of  a  new  genera^io|i.  Be 
it  known  to  those  frosted  sages-^if  any  of 
them  should  deign  to  peruse  pages,  not 
penned  by  one  of  t  nemselves-rr-that  age  doet 
not  always  confer  wisdom,  and  that  there  are 
many  amongst  their  own  hoary  brollierhood, 
who  can  befooled  into  acts  which'  might  be 
excusable  in  the  young  and  frolicsome, 
but  ought  to  be  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  grave  affectations,  and  the  mouldy  feel- 
ings, of  the  elderly.  The  least  unlikely  of 
the  **  sear  and  yellow"  corps,  to  resist  strong 
temptation  to  "  fun,**  was  our  quick-speaking 
friend  with  the  mutton-kidnej'nose,  espe- 
pecially  when  urged  by  such  an  e;i{)eirienced 
and  clever  j^ckeen  as  ^^ed  Ferguson.  In  a 
short  lime,  the  latter  had  overcome  the 
faint  scruples  of  the  elderly  gentleman,  and 
arranged  an  immediate  **  meeting.'*  As  '•  the 
'old  fooi  is  the.wofsC  fool  of  any,"  he  was* 
in  this  instance,  induced  to  go  foir  a  pair  of 
pistols,  which  he  said  he  had  m  his  iodgings, 
a  short  distance  from  the  tavern. 

The  old  fellow,  having  been  once  whee- 
died  by  Ferguson,  entered  into  the  joke 
with  all  the  relish  and  humoiir  6f  **  wild 
eighteen.**      \     '  '        ' 

Ferguson  returned  to  his  party*  "  My 
d6ar  fellow,**  said  he  to  Jaff,  *'  I  am  de- 
lighted you  will  have  an  opportunity,  of 
avenging  your  wounded  feelings.  When  I 
delivered  your  message,  he  said  you  irrere  a 
coward  not  to  have  challenged  him  to  figHt. 
I  asked  him  would  he  dpologike  ;  he  rer 
fused,  and  T,  at  '^once,  according' to  your 
wishes,  challehgied  him  to  a  duel.**  /  / 

<•  Did  you,  faith  ?  Accoirdifag^  io'my 
wishes^-eh  ?^  asked  Jaff,  in  someiuarnir' 

**  Yes,*'  answered  Terd^uson^ ' "  ^"4  ^P 
wanted  to  skulk  out  of  it,  by  saying  He  had 
not  a  friend  here,  bttt  I  took  a^ay  that 
shabby  excuse,  by,  offering  him  Frahk's 
services.**  '  ./         ;/ 

"  Eh  ?  you  don't  say  so,  Nerf'?^  hope 
its— its— postponed  for— a  week,"'  sai<^^7^ff| 
beginning  to  oe  sobered.    .'.'"'. 

«»  No — to-night^'^ replied  Fer^uibh*,/ 

"  Right,  my  bucko>**  said  Honeycomb^ 
**  ril  make  him  ahoot  Jdt^*'"     '   ;^ '  "  \ 

"  Ah,  Frank,  be  quiet^--4^e-7-VKr  ,^^ 
me,  indeed.*'  '    \ 

"Where  ire  «ie   piitoU  r^ 'aske^'lJed- 

■   J    '      ■      ■      ^»  ,  *     *       I-      A  •       "',       .M       ..'1.- 

nard,  greatly  amused.  '  ^ 

"  He's  going  for  them,  himself*  replied 
Ferguson  ;  **  aye,  there  ne  gb(^  and  the 
four  looked  towards  the  upper  door,  through 
which  the  elderly  gentleman  was  making  bis 
exit. 
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Jaff  had  beffun  to  be  more  than  a  little 
uneasy*  but  when  he  saw  his  opponent  de- 
part he  became  ''  himself  again."  He  now 
&ncied  it  was  merely  a  hoax  of  Ferguson's, 
and,  believing  that  the  old  fellow  was  gone 
for  the  night,  he  suddenly  resolved  on 
;ieising  the  opportunity  for  a  characteristic 
dispUy. 

<*  I  knew  he  would  not  stay,**  said  Jaff, 
"  if  he  had,  I  would  have  shot  him,  pon 
honna." 

He  then  rose  from  his  seat,  walked  un- 
steadily up  and  down  the  room  three  or 
four  times,  and  then  shouted  '<  waita,'*  very 
fiercely. 

"  Sir,"  sud  the  waiter. 

**  Where  does  that  old  fellow  live,  who 
dined  in  that  box,'*  pointing  to  it. 

**  Don*t  know,  sir." 

"  It's  well — ^il's  very  well  for  him  I  can't 
find  out  hb  residence.  Damn  it,  though,*' 
he  added,  stamping  tragically,  '^am  I  to  be 
for  ever  baffled  in  my  aspirations  for  ven- 
geance.*' 

He  took  a  few  more  strides  up  and  down 
the  room,  and  then  stopped  at  the  table 
where  his  friends  were  seated. 

**  The  fellow  won't  come,  I'm  afrud,*'  he 
said,-  endeavouring  to  look  disappointed. 
*'  Ah,  Ned,  you  managed  your  business 
very  badly.  I  would  have  been  delighted, 
pon  honna,  to  have  ^ot  a  shot  at  him, 
for  I'm  the  boy  would  have  sent  the  sweet 
lead  into  his  liver.  As  the  fellow  has  stolen 
away,  I  suppose  I  must  sit  down  again  and 
join  ye,  though  I'm  both  vexed  and  disap- 
pointed. Damn  disappointed,  and  damnder 
vexed.  But  I'll  meet  him  yet,  that*s  my 
only  consoUtion/'  and  he  moved  in  for  his 
chair. 

<*  Easy,  Jaff,  easy,"  said  Ferguson,  '^  turn 
and  tell  us  who  is  that  coming  in  above." 
.    Jaff  turned,   and,  to  his  intense  terror, 
beheld  the  purple  nose  advancing  into  the 
.  room. 

"  Honeycomb,  go  to  your  friend,  lob- 
ster-beak— I  mean  your  principal,**  said 
Ferguson. 

•'  Jaff,  you're  done  for,"  whispered  Ho- 
neycomb, rising  and  going  to  the  elderly 
gentleman. 

"  Sure,  you're  je-e-esting,  Ned,"  said 
Jaff,  completely  sobered — as  sober  as  if  he 
had  been  in  the  interior  of  a  pump  all  his  life. 

"  Devil  a  jest,*'  said  Ferguson,  "  but  I 
must  go  and  see  the  pistols  loaded." 

Jaff  was  bewildered  and  horrified.  He 
felt  as  many  men  with  greater  pretensions 
to  courage  feel,  when  about  to  murder  or 
be  murdered,  because  they  or  their  oppo- 


nents choose  rather  to  shed  blood  than  re- 
tract a  monosyllable.  In  a  minute  or  two, 
however,  he  *'  collected  his  faculties,**  which 
was  not  a  work  of  magnitude,  as  tbey  were 
too  few  to  be  likely  to  stray,  and  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservati(m  prompted  an  im- 
mediate retreat.  In  obedience  to  his  de- 
sire to  escape  from  an  inglorious  death,  be 
began  to  move  stealthily  to  the  door,  when 
Ferguson  espied  him,  and  was  in  a  moment 
at  his  side. 

"  Here*s  your  pistol,  my  brave  fellow," 
said  he  ;  *^  now,  you  must  shoot  him." 

'*  Won't  he  ap-ol-o-gise  ?*'  asked  poor 
Jaff,  shrinking  from  the  pistol,  which  grev 
to  his  sight  as  large  as  a  blunderbuss. 

"  No,  no — either  of  ye  must  die  to- 
night— come  !'*  and  he  led  Jaff,  who  hid 
become  suddenly  palsied,  into  the  centre 
of  the  room. 

While  the  jackeens  were  making  their 
"arrangements,"  some  half-dozen  other 
persons,  together  with  the  waiters  and  the 
bar-maid,  were  looking  on,  endeavourinj 
to  suppress  their  laughter,  for,  to  prevent  in- 
terruption, they  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  hoax. 

The  belligerents  were  placed  within  half- 
a-dozen  paces  of  each  other.  The  old  fellov 
was  frowning  terribly,  and  Jaff,  seeing  him- 
self surrounded,  endeavoured  to  unuster 
some  nerve,  but  in  \iiin.  Ferguson  handed 
him  the  pistol. 

**  Damn  you  ! — that*s  your  \e(i  hand — 
take,  it  in   your  right — don't   fire  at  me. 


'*  Ye-e-s,"  said  Jaff,  "  is  there  do  way  of 
am-i-cab-ly  se-ettling** — 

'*  No,"  interrupted  Honeycomb,  coming 
up,  '*  the  word  is  tare-an-ages,  mind  your 
eye,  blaze-away — ^when  I  say,  blaze-away, 
the  old  fellow  will  send  you  to  blazes, 
Jaff." 

"  Oh,  Lord !"  faltered  the  poor  jackeen. 
**  Sir,"  said  he,  with  a  sudden  cunning  called 
forth  by  the  necessity  of  the  occasion, 
**  I  beg  of  you  to  ap-ol-o-gise." 

"  No  I"  briefly  thundered  the  other,  try- 
ing by  the  loudness  of  his  voice  to  frighten 
away  the  laughter  which  he  was  struggling 
to  restrain. 

"  Prepare,"  cried  Ferguson* 

**  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  the  elderly 
gentleman. 

"  Think  of  your  poor  harmless  wife,  with 
red  eyes  and  a  widow's  cap,  and  your  poor 
innocent,  helpless,  bereaved  orphan  chil- 
dren," pathetically  implored  Jaff,  becoming 
more  earnest,  as  be  saw  the  necessity  for 
remoDstnnce  increase. 
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"I've  no  wife— no  children — ^bachelor, 
bachelor/'  responded  the  other. 

''Ah,  apologise,  sir — do  apologise  ;  per-, 
haps,"  he  added,  with  friendly  warning — 
"  perhaps,  sir,  you  haven't  made  your  will  !'* 

"  No  necessity — 1*11  shoot  yom — ^shoot 
you!" 

"  Maybe,  you  haven't  got  the  rites  of 
your  church,"  persisted  Jaff. 

"  I  have — I  have." 

"  One  more  chance,"  said  Jaff,  "  you  had 
better  apologise." 

**  No,  no — ^give  the  word,  till  I  kill  him 
—kill  him  !" 

"  Tare-an-ages,''  commenced  Honey- 
comb, solemnly. 

"  No,  no,  no,  no,"  shouted  Jaff,  "  I'll 
never  shoot  him — I  won't  have  the  mur- 
der of  a  poor,  feeble,  innocent,  old  man  on 
my  guilty  head,"  and  he  flung  down  the 
pistol. 

"  Beg  my  pardon  on  your  kn^es — shoot 
you,  if  you  don*t,  shoot  you  dead — dead  as 
a  mummy." 

"  Rather  than  kill  you,  Til  do  it,"  and  he 
fell  on  his  knees,  the  fall,  however,  not  being 
great. 

A  shout  of  laughter,  such  as  never  before 
shook  the  cobwebs  from  tavern  ceiling, 
followed  this  magnanimous  act  of  Jaff. 
Hearing  it,  he  stood  up,  and  utterly  bewil- 
dered, staggered  into  a  seat. 

'<  Poor  devil,  shake  hands,  shake  hands  !" 
said  the  old  fellow  advancing.  Jaff  yielded  his 
hands  passively,  but,  though  accustomed, 
like  every  jackeen  of  his  kind,  to  daily  scrapes, 
he  did  not  completely  recover  during  the 
remainder  of  the  night — the  shout  of  laugh- 
ter had  upset  his  inward  man. 

We  know  not  whether  this  "  affair  of 
honour"  was  sent  by  either  of  the  parties 
to  a  newspaper,  but  we  do  know  there  are 
many  other  '* affairs,"  miscalled  "of  honour," 
often  recounted,  in  which  persons  figure  as 
lire-eaters,  who  would,  in  a  moment  of 
really  apprehended  danger,  display  as  much 
courage  as  Jaff  did — and   no  more  ! 

The  pleasant  old  fellow  joined  Dalton 
and  the  jackeens,  and  after  half-an-hour's 
laughing,  jesting,  and  drinking,  three  of  the 
five  had  ceased  to  be  conscious  of  their  ex- 
istence. These  were  the  elderly  gentle- 
man, Jaff,  and  Leonard  Dalton  ! 

The  following  day,  when  Dalton  awoke 
from  the  heavy  sleep  into  which  whiskey- 
punch  had  thrown  him,  the  hour  of  noon 
had  passed.  He,  at  first,  looked  around, 
but  could  not  recognise  any  object.  He 
was  in  a  comfortably  furnished  chamber, 
where,  however,  he  bad  not  been  before. 


Then  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  endeavoured 
to  retrace  in  his  mind  the  events  of  yester- 
day. At  first  his  thoughts  were  indistinct, 
confused,  chaotic.  Then,  one  by  one, 
slowly  and  painfully,  each  occurrence  of  the 
previous  day  came  back  to  memory.  The 
interview  with  Charles  Keatinge — the  re- 
morse, the  humiliation,  the  relief  he  had 
successively  experienced — the  letters  of  his 
mother  and  Maria  Rowan — ^the  walk  into 
the  park — the  promise  at  parting  with  his 
cousin — the  dinner  at  the  tavern  ;  but,  be- 
yond that,  he  dared  not  allow  his  agonizing 
recollections  to  wander.  His  head  was 
aching — his  lips  were  parched — ^his  tongue 
was  swollen,  hard,  and  rough — ^he  felt  as  if 
a  glowing  furnace  were  in  his  bosom  ;  yet 
the  pangs  of  conscience  exceeded  all  that 
his  body  could  suffer.  He  sprang  from  the 
bed,  again  looked  around,  and  vainly  endea- 
voured to  remember  where  he  was,  or  how 
he  had  come  hither.  Approaching  one  of 
the  windows,  he  raised  the  blind,  peeped 
into  the  street,  and  started  back  involunta- 
rily ;  for  he  beheld  there  the  signs  of  busi- 
ness— the  bustle  of  industry.  The  day 
was  even  brighter  than  the  day  before  had 
been,  and  the  renewal  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween himself  and  all  without,  smote 
strongly  upon  his  heart.  But  he  looked 
again  into  the  street,  and  soon  recognised 
it  as  that  in  which  the  tavern  where  he 
had  dined  was  situate.  He  then  violently 
pulled  the  bell-rope,  until  a  servant,  one  of 
that  numerous  family  who  resign  their  pa- 
tronymic and  adopt  the  professional  title  of 
"  Boots,"  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Where  the  devil  am  I  ?"  asked  Dalton 
angrily,  as  if  groundless  anger  against 
another  could  smother  just  anger  against 
himself. 

"  Here,  sir,"  answered  Boots. 

"  Here,  sir!  Damn  your  insolencQ, 
where's  *  here,  sir  ?'  '* 

"  Where  you  dined,  sir,"  replied  Boots, 
rightly  suspecting,  from  having  assisted  in 
conveying  Dalton  to  the  bedroom,  that  all 
the  events  of  the  night  had  passed  away 
from  his  recollection. 

"  Where  are  the  other  gentlemen  who 
were  with  me  ?" 

"  Don't  know,  sir.  One  of  them  helped 
me  to  carry  you  to  bed,  and  then  went  off." 

*^  Bring  me  a  bottle  of  soda,  and — and  a 
glass  of  brandy." 

"  Yes,  sir  f  He  told  me,  sir,"  added 
Boots,  lingering  at  the  door,  <*  that  you'd 
settle  the  bill  for  the  dinner.*' 

"  Me  ?"  asked  Leonard,  somewhat  sur- 
prised. 
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**  Yes,  sir-^be  dinner,  punch,  and  d^an.*' 
Leonard  paused.  «  Well,  well,"  said  he, 
"  bring  me  the  bill,  and — mind~be  quick 
with  the  '  soda.  Nice  business,"  he 
added,  to  himself,  as  Boots  departed  on  his 
errand. 

Dalton  proceeded  to  dress,  and,  before 
he  had  the  operation  finished.  Boots  re- 
entered with  the  bill,  the  soda,  and  the 
brandy.  Having  uncorked  the  bottle,  the 
contents  of  which,  together  with  the  brandy, 
were  soon  in  Leonard's  stomach.  Boots 
again  departed,  leaving  him  to  study  at  his 
leisure  the  items  of  the  bill.  It  was  a  long 
account ;  first,  four  dinners — ^then  punch — 
then  cigars — and  so  on,  punch  and  cigars, 
to  a  formidable  length.  Leonard  was  an- 
noyed and  alarmed,  but  he  felt  he  had  been 
**  left  for  the  reckoning  ;**  and,  as  there  was 
no  use  in  grumbling,  he  again  summoned 
Boots,  with  the  intention  of  discharging  the 
amount. 

When  Boots  rc-appesred,  Dalton  was 
searching  his  pockets  for  his  purse.  Trow* 
sers,  vest,  and  coat — table,  carpet,  chair, 
bed-— were  carefully  examined,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  purse.  Then  he  searched 
under  the  pillow,  tossed  about  the  bed- 
clothes, looked  beneath  the  bed,  again  tried 
every  pocket,  but  in  vain — the  purse  was 
not  forthcoming.  In  great  alarm,  he  ex- 
claimed, ^  Tve  lost  my  purse,  or  it  has  been 
stolen  from  me — have  you  seen  it  ?" 

**  Me,  sir  ?  Maybe  you  didn't  brine  one 
here  al  all  ?  You  couldn't  lose  it  here, 
sir." 

The  search  was  renewed,  till  the  whole 
apartment  was  minutely  examined,  over  and 
over,  but  without  success. 

**  Send  the  landlord  here,**  said  Leonard. 

««  Yes,  I  will,**  said  Boots,  with  a  grin  ; 

**  but   I  think,**  he  added,  as  he  went  off*, 

*'  this  knowing  spark  won*t  persuade  him  he 

lost  a  purse." 

Boots  returned  with  the  landlord,  and 
Leonard  again  stated  that  his  purse,  con- 
taining several  notes,  had  been  either  lost 
or  stolen  in  that  apartment — "  at  least,"  he 
added,  *'  in  this  house,  for  I  had  it  when  I 
came  here  yesterday •'*  The  landlord  shook 
his  head,  and  merely  said :  '*  Til  have  the 
fullest  search  made,  sir."  The  waiters  were 
called  up — the  scene  of  the  overnight's  de- 
bauch— the  stairs,  and,  once  more,  the  bed* 
room — were  examined.  The  result  was 
sufficient  to  convince  Leonard  he  had  no 
chance  of  his  purse — to  convince  the 
waiters  he  was  *'  no  gentleman" — and  to 
convince  the  landlord  that  the  young  man 
was  a  smooth  cheat.     But,  direst  of  ail,  the  | 


hubbub  had  reached  the  landlmd/s  ean* 
and  she  too  hurried  to  the  apartment,  with 
a  loaded  tongue,  ready  to  discharge  it  at 
poor  I^eonard. 

**  Well,  then,  «r,**  said  Leonard,  still 
only  half-dressed,  **  you  must  take  my  word 
for  it  till  I  go  to  my  lodging,  and  bring  you 
the  money.** 

The  waiters  grinned,  and  the  landlord 
again  shook  his  head  ;  but,  after  a  moment*! 
coubidcration,  civilly  said  :  «'  I'll  go  wiih 
you  there,  since  you  really  insist  that  you 
have  lost  the  money." 

Leonard's  entire  countenance  became 
as  red  as  the  tip  of  the  landlady's  nose,  for 
only  then  did  he  recollect  that  there  was  oot 
any  money  at  his  lodgings,  and  his  next  re- 
source— Charles  Keatinge!  Poor  Leo- 
nard's heart  sank,  and  pallor  succeeded 
crimson.  These  symptoms  were  close! j 
observed,  especially  by  the  mistress — ^master 
and  mistress  she  might  be  truly  called— of 
the  establishment 

She  was  a  knowing  lady,  about  forty 
years  of  age,  with  as  sharp  a  tongue  as  eveir 
cut  a  heart,  and  as  anxious  a  desire  to  en- 
force payment  of  elongated  bills  as  an  attor- 
ney, or  an  apothecary.  Having  long  sur- 
feited in  undisputed  mastery  over  her  hus- 
band, and  the  other  subordinates  of  the 
house,  she  felt  as  much  pleasure  in  pounc- 
ing upon  a  new  object  of  wrath,  as  a  sated 
epicure  would  in  tasting  a  new  dish. 

"  So,  my  fine  fellow,**  she  exclaimed  in 
sharp  accents,  coming  to  the  front,  her  hus- 
banci  and  the  servants  drawing  back  defe- 
rentially, as  she  placed  her  arms  akimbo, 
*'  so,  my  fine  fellow,  you  thought  to  swindle 
us — to  eat  our  good  meat — to  swallow  our 
good  liquor*— to  occupy  our  best  bed-room — 
and,  then,  ruin  the  charecArter  of  the  bouse, 
by  saying  you  were  robbed  in  it.  Robbed, 
indeed!  Micky,"  turning  to  the  waiter, 
** count  the  spoons,  knives,  and  forks; 
Nancy,**  to  the  chambermaid,  *'  see  that 
nothing  is  taken  from  this  room — and,  Jack, 
keep  his  boots.  Rob  ^u,  my  nice  lad  ! 
wasn't  there  some  o*  the  worst  company  in 
the  town  o*  Dublin  here  with  you,  and*' — 
She  was  cut  short  in  her  polished  invec- 
tive by  Leonard,  who  had  been  alternately 
swelling  with  rage,  and  sinking  with  dismay. 
**  Insolent  woman,**  he  cried,  as  he  recol- 
lected his  watch,  *'I  will  discharge  your  de- 
mand— will  my  watch  do  you  as  a  pledge  ?" 
he  asked,  turning  to  the  landlord. 

*'  If  it's  of  value,'*  answered  the  landlerd 

meekly.    *'  Yes,  my  lad — show  it,  show  it — 

show  it*s  value,"  added  his  lady  aud  mistress. 

Leonard  at    once  recollected  that,  in 
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''  YOuM  want  a  few  shillings,  young  man, 
till"— 

Leonard  burst  into  tears.  The  sunnj 
warmth  of  spring  thaws  the  hard  ices  of 
winter,  and  so  does  a  sign  of  kindness  melt 
the  heart  that  adversity  could  never  soften* 

"  There,  if  you  do,  you  can  pay  all  to- 
gether," said  the  worthy  man,  rushing  from 
the  room,  escaping  to  the  street,  and  not 
slackening  his  pace  til!  he  believed  himself 
secure  from  beins;  overtaken  by  Leonard. 
He  had  l^ft  ten  shillings  on  the  table  ;  but, 
if  his  wife  had  known  it,  many  a  pouAd 
would  she  have  given  him  for  his  generosib^. 
He  had  seen  and  heard  in  the  room  suffi- 
cient to  induce  him  to  alter  his  opinion  of 
Leonard;  and,  as  |ie  was  a  really  warm- 
hearted  person,  although^  we  repeat,  a 
tavern-keeper,  and,  moreover,  as  he  '  be- 
lieved he  would  be  honestly  repaid,  he  gtk- 
tified  his  feelings  by  doing  a  kind  act.      ' 

Dal  ton  felt  at  first  somewhat  degraded  ^fts 
he  Ipoked  at  the  money  ;  but  lhe  predica- 
ment into  which  folly  had  led  him,  made 
him  soon  rejoice  that  the  tavern-^keeper  had 
been  so  kindfor,  otherwise,  he  should  have 
been  obliged  f o  borrow  from  some  one  else. 
He  summoned  the  old  wonian,  aud  learnied 
from  her  that  Reatinge  had  called  twice  the  ^ 
night  before  and'  once  thai  morning;  He 
wa^' most  averse  to  meeting  hi^  cousin  utitil 
he  should  have  the  means  of  repay iiig  his 
moneys  and  he,  accordjugfyi  directpa  ttie 
servant  to  deny  liim  when  he  might  call 
again.  He  then  sat  dowh,  and  wrOtd  'two 
letters— one  to  his  mother,,  entreat mg  of 
her'to  send' him  some  mbdey,  as  lie  was 
very  badly  in  want  bfjt;'  b^wtj  of  cbtrhrby 
.without  makine  her  fiicqtiainted   wUh' KBe 
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THE  COUSIKS. 


**  Yes,  sir — tbe  dinner,  punch,  and  cigars." 
Leonard  paused.  ••  Well,  well,"  said  he, 
*<  bring  me  tbe  bill,  and — mind— be  quick 
with  the  '  soda.  Nice  business,"  he 
added,  to  himself,  as  Boots  departed  on  his 
errand. 

Dalton  proceeded  to  dress,  and,  before 
be  had  the  operation  finished,  Boots  re- 
entered with  the  bill,  the  soda,  and  the 
brandy.  Having  uncorked  the  bottle,  the 
contents  of  which,  together  with  the  brandy, 
were  soon  in  Leonard's  stomach.  Boots 
again  departed,  leaving  bim  to  study  at  his 
leisure  the  items  of  the  bill.  It  was  a  long 
account ;  first,  four  dinners — then  punch — 
then  cigars — and  so  on,  punch  and  cigars, 
to  a  formidable  length.  Leonard  was  an- 
noyed and  alarmed,  but  he  felt  he  had  been 
**  left  for  the  reckoning  ;**  and,  as  there  was 
no  use  in  grumbling,  he  again  summoned 
Boots,  with  the  intention  of  discharging  the 
amount. 

When  Boots  re-appesred,  Dalton  was 
searching  his  pockets  for  his  purse.  Trow- 
sers,  vest,  and  coat — table,  carpet,  chair, 
bed — were  carefully  examined,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  purse.  Then  he  searched 
under  the  pillow,  tossed  about  the  bed- 
clothes, looked  beneath  the  bed,  a^ain  tried 
every  pocket,  but  in  vain — tbe  purse  was 
not  forthcoming.  In  great  alarm,  he  ex- 
claimed, **  Tve  Tost  my  purse,  or  it  has  been 
stolen  from  me — ^have  you  seen  it  ?*' 

"  Me,  sir  T  Maybe  you  didn't  brine  one 
here  at  all  ?  You  couldn't  lose  it  here, 
sir." 

The  search  was  renewed,  till  the  whole 
apartment  was  minutely  examined,  over  and 
over,  but  without  success. 

*<  Send  the  landlord  here,**  said  Leonard. 

*'  Yes,  I  will,**  said  Boots,  with  a  grin  ; 

'*  but   I  think,"  he  added,  as  he  went  off*, 

*'  this  knowing  spark  won*t  persuade  him  he 

lost  a  purse.*' 

Boots  returned  with  the  landlord,  and 
Leonard  again  stated  that  his  purse,  con- 
taining several  notes,  had  been  either  lost 
or  stolen  in  that  apartment — ''  at  least,*'  he 
added,  **  in  this  house,  for  I  had  it  when  I 
came  here  yesterdav."  The  landlord  shook 
his  head,  and  merely  said :  '*  Til  have  the 
fullest  search  made,  sir."  The  waiters  were 
called  up — the  scene  of  the  overnight's  de- 
bauch— the  stairs,  and,  once  more,  the  bed- 
room— were  examined.  The  result  was 
sufficient  to  convince  Leonard  he  had  no 
chance  of  his  purse — to  convince  the 
waiters  he  was  **  no  gentleman" — and  to 
convince  the  landlord  that  the  young  man  i 
was  a  smooth  cheat.     But,  direst  of  ail,  the  I 


hubbub  had  reached  the  landlady's  ear» 
and  she  too  hurried  to  the  apartment,  with 
a  loaded  tongue,  ready  to  discharge  it  at 
poor  Leonard. 

**  Well,  then,  sir,*'  said  Leonard,  still 
only  half-dressed,  *'  you  must  take  my  irord 
for  it  till  I  go  to  my  lodging,  and  bring  jou 
the  money." 

The  wuters  grinned,  and  the  laodlord 
again  shook  his  head  ;  but,  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  civilly  said  :  '*  I'll  go  with 
vou  there,  since  you  really  insist  that  you 
have  lost  the  money." 

Leonard's  entire  countenance  became 
as  red  as  the  tip  of  the  landlady's  nose,  for 
only  then  did  he  recollect  that  there  was  not 
any  money  at  his  lodgings,  and  his  next  re- 
source— Charles  Keatinge!  Poor  Leo- 
nard's heart  sank,  and  pallor  succeeded 
crimson.  These  symptoms  were  closely 
observed,  especially  by  the  mistress — ^master 
and  mistress  she  might  be  truly  called— ^f 
the  establishment. 

She  was  a  knowing  lady,  about  furtr 
years  of  age,  with  as  sharp  a  tongue  as  ever 
cut  a  heart,  and  as  anxious  a  desire  to  en- 
force payment  of  elongated  bills  as  an  attor- 
ney, or  an  apothecary.  Having  long  sur* 
feited  in  undisputed  mastery  over  her  hus- 
band, and  the  other  subordinates  of  the 
house,  she  felt  as  much  pleasure  in  pounc* 
ing  upon  a  new  object  of  wrathy  as  a  sated 
epicure  would  in  tasting  a  new  dbh. 

*<  So,  my  fine  fellow,**  she  exclaimed  in 
sharp  accents,  coming  to  the  front,  her  hus- 
band and  the  servants  drawing  back  defe- 
rentially, as  she  placed  her  arms  akimbo, 
^'  so,  my  fine  fellow,  you  thought  to  swindle 
us — to  eat  our  good  meat — to  swallow  our 
good  liquor — to  occupy  our  best  bed-roono — 
and,  then,  ruin  the  charecArter  of  the  house, 
by  saying  you  were  robbed  in  it.  Robbed, 
indeed!  Micky,"  turning  to  the  waiter, 
"count  the  spoons,  knives,  and  forks; 
Nancys'*  to  the  chambermaid,  **  see  that 
nothing  is  taken  from  this  room — and.  Jack, 
keep  his  boots.  Rob  you^  my  nice  lad  I 
wasn't  there  some  o'  the  worst  company  in 
the  town  o*  Dublin  here  with  you,  and" — 
She  was  cut  short  in  her  polished  invec- 
tive by  Leonard,  who  had  been  alternately 
swelling  with  rage,  and  sinking  with  dismay. 
**  Insolent  woman,**  he  cried,  as  he  recol- 
lected his  watch,  **I  will  discharge  your  de- 
mand— will  my  watch  do  you  as  a  pledge  ?" 
he  asked,  turning  to  the  landlord. 

'*  If  it's  of  value,'*  answered  the  landlerd 
meekly.    "  Yes,  my  lad— show  it,  show  it- 
show  it*s  value,"  added  his  lady  aud  mistress. 
Leonard  at    once  recollected  that,  in 
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searching  for  the  purse,  he  had  not  seen  the 
watch ;  but,  thinking  he  might  have  over- 
looked it,  in  his  anxiety  to  find  the  money, 
he  commenced  a  new  search.  The  watch, 
however,  had  departed  with  the  purse. 
"  By  G —  !**  he  exclaimed,  "  that's  gone 

toor 

**  Now  he*s  in  for  it  in  airnest,"  whispered 
Boots  to  Nancy. 

"  Haw,  haw,  my  youth!**  cried  the  land- 
lady, with  a  scorniul  and  triumphant  laugh, 
'*  d*ye  think  you  can  do  us  that  way.  Here 
youHl  stay,  I  tell  you,  till  you  pay  every 
farthing,  or  you'll  leave  your  coat  an4  hat 
behind  you,  or  you'll  go  before  a  magis- 
trate.    Micky,  run  for  the  polis." 

**  Easy,  my  love,"  interposed  the  hus- 
band, **  ill  go  with  the  young  man  to  his 
lodgings." 

"  lou  sha*nt  do  any  such  thing,' 
said  she,  fiercely. .  Leonard  looked  very 
much  deiectcd  as  he  saw  Micky  depart  for 
••  the  polis.** 

*'  Upon  my  honour,  madam,  \  assure  you 
I'll  pay,'*  he  began  very  submissively,  findipg 
that  civiliry  alone  could  avail  him,  when  a 
cry  from  below  of  **  Mamma,  mamma,  baby's 
in  the  fire  T  made  the  virago  hurry  from 
the  room  to  the  j}arlour,  where  sh«  found 
an  almost  infant  child  in  a  perilous  position 
upon  the  hearth-stone,  and,  her  wrath  being 
necessarily  directed  against  a  careless  serving 
wench,  who  had  Ipft  her  charge  for  a  few 
minutes,  slie  forgot  Leonard* 

Dalton  profited  by  her  absence,. dressed 
himself,  and  accompanied  by  the  landlord, 
stole  out  of  the  house,  and  soon  reached 
his'lodgingk  The  old  woman  opened  the 
door,  an(|  ^as  beginning  with  her  usual 
"  Nowi',9iu;»hai"  whien  he^  pushed  by  her, 
told  .tlie  tavern-keeper  to  foflQw  him,  ai^d 
proceeded  to  his  ropin.  .  .  ,    ...... 

Leonard  feit,  he  had  but  one  course  to 
pursue^  He  told  the  landlord  that  all  the 
mqney'he  had  possessed  was  contained  in 
the  purse,  but  that  he  would  write,  if  the 
other  consented .  to  postpone  his  claim,  and 
obtaiii  a  supply  from  his  friends.  The  Jaud- 
lord  watched  his  countenance  earnestly,  and 
Leonard's  te/irful  anxiety,  was  not  ^un- 
marked* Although  he  was  a  Uverip-keeper, 
he  was  not  without  some  portion  of  the 
softer  feeliijgs  of  our  nature,  and  he  told 
Lepnara  h^  would  giv^e  him  the  requisite 
time  ;  >«  But,*'  he  adcjed^  |*  1  m.u§t  borrow 
money  to  show  it  to  my  wife— I  must  per- 
suade hereon  pai/i  me. '  Leonard  thanked 
htm  very  warmly,  and  with  evident  grati- 
tude. 
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'<  Maybe,*'  said  the  landlord,  doubtfully, 
<^  youM  want  a  few  shillings,  young  man, 
till"— 

Leonard  burst  into  tears.  The  sunny 
warmth  of  spring  thaws  the  hard  ices  of 
winter,  and  so  does  a  sign  of  kindness  melt 
the  heart  that  adversity  could  never  soften* 

"  There,  if  you  do,  you  can  pay  all  to- 
gether," said  the  worthy  man,  rushing  from 
the  room,  escaping  to  the  street,  and  not 
slackening  his  pace  till  he  believed  himself 
secure  from  beins;  overtaken  by  Leonard. 
He  had  l^ft  ten  shillings  on  the  table  ;'  but, 
if  his  wife  had  known  it, '  many  a  pound 
would  she  have  given  him  for  his  generosity. 
He  had  seen  and  heard  in  the  room  sum- 
cient  to  induce  him  to  alter  his  opinion  of 
Leonard;  and,  as  h^  was  a  really  warm- 
hearted person,  although^  we  repeat,  a 
tavern-keeper,  and,  moreover,  as  he '  be- 
lieved he  would  be  honestly  repaid,  he  gra- 
tified his  feelings  by  doing  a  kind  act.      ' 

Dalton  felt  at  first  somewhat  degraded'lu 
he  looked  at  the  money ;  but  the  predica- 
ment into  which  folly  had  led  him,  lAade 
him  soon  rejoice  that  the  tavern-keeper  had 
been  so  kind,  for,  btheniise,  he  should  have 
been  obliged  fo  borrow  from  some  one  elSe. 
He  summoned  the  old  wonian,  and  learned 
from  her  that  Reatinge  had  called  twice  the  ^ 
night  before  and'  once  that  morning;  He 
was  most  averse  to  meeting  his  cousin  utrtil 
he  should  have  the  means  of  repaying  his 
money;  and  he,  accordiugtyi  directed  tile 
servant  to  deny  him  when  he  might  call 
again.  He  then  sal  dowh,  and  wrOt^/two 
letters-^ne  to  his  mother, .  entreat  ii^'t>f 
her  to  send'  him  some  money,  as  tte  was 
very  badly  in  want  of  it ;"  bufji  of  COtfti^» 
without  making  her^^cquainted  w{tfi'  IBe 
cause.  The  second  was  to. Maria J^owan. 
It  Was  lengthened^  aliection4^'aiid  ^n« 
tained  an  avowal  of  it^'poriion  6f  nisfotHes-p- 
not  those,  however/  that  eoutd'A^i  her 
mostf-^and  a  solemn  promise  of  anibndtn^nu 
"tliese  he  despatched  hy  the  Servant  td  the 
past-office,  and.  then  endeavoured  id  barjish 
thought  by  looking  Over  sotde  book^' till 
darkness  was  approacliln^.  'II  hiid  occl^'t^ 
to  him^  that  the  IpsS  of  tne  watch  an^'][mrse 
would  be  only  temporirj,  as  i'  8t]r6ti2'80S- 
picion  was  in  his  mind  tn at  Fergtfson  and 
Honeycomb  had  taken  thetri  **merel3fl(;fr  a 
lark.';  This  thought  Consid^abtf '  calitfej^ 
him,  thotigh  he  said  to  himself,  **  It  Hk  m 
very  ungenerous  hpax;' a'nd'l'H**hiivef'irfv^ 
theiii  an  opportunity  ofyepeatirig  it.**'  Wot 
wishing  to  go  abroad '  dtring  daylighV  leslt 
he  should  encounter  C&arle^'  it  was  dark 
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INDIA-*H£R  OWK^AND  ANOTHER'S. 
(Contitmed  from  page  2G3.) 

CHAPTER  III. 


^  A  new  leene  ii  now  to  open  in  tho  hiatorj  of  the  East  Indift  Compaaj.  Before  thit 
period  fhej  had  maintamed  the  character  of  mere  traderiy  aady  hj  hunili^  and  rabmiwion, 
cndeafoored  to  preeene  a  footing  in  that  diftant  conntrj,  nnder  the  oatiTe  powen.  We  shall 
now  behold  them  entering  the  linti  of  war,  and  mixing  with  eagemeei  in  the  conteeti  of 
princee."*—ifi/A 


Iw  the  reign  of  Emaouel,  king  of  Portugal, 
a  fleet  of  four  armed  vesseb  was  tent  forth 
on  an  expedition  of  discovery,  and  the 
command  of  it  was  given  to  Vasco,da  Ganuu 
Steering  his  venturous  course  beyond 
Madeira  and  the  coast  of  Guinea,  he 
reached  at  length  the  southernmost  point 
of  Africa  ;  and  believing  that  a  path  to 
India  Uy  through  those  waters,  whose  in- 
sincere repose  invited  him  to  trust  his 
weary  fleet  upon  their  bosom,  he  spread  his 
sails  once  more,  and  with  a  prosperous 
voyage  attained  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
After  a  brief  stay,  da  Gama  returned  to 
Europe.  His  countrymen  were  intoxicated 
with  joy.  The  key  of  the  East  was  found. 
Infinite  wealth,  imperishable  hme  was 
theirs.  Let  new  fleets  be  equipped,  and 
launched  without  delay.  Who  or  what 
shall  hinder  their  prosperity?! 

This  was  the  morning  time  of  eastern 
discovery ;  and  every  object  wore  a  glitter- 
ing and  exaggerated  form.  Ignorance  Uy 
like  a  soft  hate  over  all  things ;  and  in  the 
distance  anything  might  dwell,  wuting  to 
be  revealed. 

As  the  clearer  light  of  information  grew, 
the  dreams  of  dawn  passed  reluctantly  away. 
There  were  no  treasures  to  be  had  for 
merely  asking ;  but  there  was  abundant 
scope  for  industry  and  enterprise.  The 
people  of  Hindustan  were  not  timid  sa- 
vages, capable  of  being  robbed  or  swindled 
by  whoever  chose  to  try  ;  but  they  were  a 
great  and  intelligent  race,  acquunted  with 
commerce  and  the  arts,  and  ready  to  ex- 
change the  various  proiduce  of  their  skill, 
for  objects  of  European  workmanship.  By 
degrees  these  soberer,  but  hr  more  lucra- 
tive advantages  arising  from  the  discovery 


*  Hiftoiy  of  IndiSf  book  i.,  ehap.  )• 
tRayaal's  ladies,  book  i.    ^ 


of  da  Gama,  became  understood  ;  and  the 
Portuguese  succeeded  in  establishing  rela- 
tions of  commercial  friendship  with  the 
minor  princes  of  the  East,  and  finally  wilh 
the  imperial  court  of  Delhi. 

They  confined  their  ambition  to  mer- 
cantile pre-eminence,  and  engaged  in  naval 
war  only  with  those  powers  who  sought  to 
interfere  with  them.*  Among  these,  the 
Dutch  were  for  a  while  the  most  conspi- 
cuous, and  eventually  the  most  successful 
In  161 1,  they  worsted  the  Portuguese  fleet, 
and  forcibly  took  possession  of  Surat.  By 
degrees  they  gained  a  complete  ascendancy 
over  their  predecessors  ;  and  they  would 
probably  have  sought  more  extensive  con- 
tinental possessions,  than  those  adjoining 
their  factories  at  Ormus  and  at  Goa,  had  not 
their  attention  been  soon  after  engrossed  by 
the  culture  of  those  garden  isles,  that  stud 
the  Indian  sea.  Meantime  the  English 
and  French  began  to  seek  their  share  of  a 
traflic  which  promised  to  be  so  inexhausti- 
ble. The  design  of  an  East  India  Companyf 
was  among  the  many  schemes  of  Colbert 
for  developing  the  dormant  genius  of  his 
country  ;  and  we  have  seeu,  that  though 
ill  conducted  and  sustained,  the  plan  of 
establishing  a  like  association  was  not  for- 
gotten by  the  governors  of  England. 

The  growth  of  European  settlements  in 
the  Esst,  during  the  seventeenth  century^ 
were  an  inquiry  of  no  little  interest.  Since 
Ravnal  published  his  valuable  work,  a 
multitude  of  light-giving  details  have  be* 
come  known.  To  collect  these  into  one 
combined  and  faithful  history  *  will,  it  is 
hoped,  occupy  at  no  distant  day,  some  one 
of  aliility  and  research.  Such  a  work  would 
be  an  inestimable  addition  to  every  library. 

*  Andemn's  Hist,  of  Commeroe ;  and  RstiisI 
tlnl644. 
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For  us,  however,  this  field  must  remain  un- 
explored. India — her  own — and  another's 
— ^is  our  theme  ;  the  causes  of  her  subju- 
gation, the  period  of  its  commencement 
and  completion,  and  the  means  whereby  it 
was  effected,  are  considerations  sufficiently 
extensive  and  diversified,  without  adding  by 
way  of  preface  a  review  of  those  scenes,  in 
which  Nunez  and  Albuquerque,  Hemskerke 
and  Gibrand  Warwick,  Child  and  Keigwin, 
played  their  respective  parts.* 

At  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1702, 
permission  was  given  the  £nglish  Company 
to  employ  civil  servants  in  their  foreign  set- 
tlements, to  raise  such  troops  as  might  be 
necessary  for  their  defence,  and  to  deter- 
mine without  previous  reference  to  the  go- 
vernment at  home,  what  native  powers  were 
to  be  regarded  as  enemies  or  friends.  The 
continual  wars  between  England  and  France 
had  led  both  of  these  powers  to  send  from 
time  to  time  portions  of  their  disposable  force 
to  India  ;  and  thus  were  the  means  afforded 
to  the  reckless  governors  of  those  remote 
possessions,  of  intermeddling  in  the  contests 
of  the  native  chieftains.  To  ambitious  and 
irresponsible  men  with  arms  at  their  dis- 
posal, a  pretext  will  not  long  be  wanting 
for  employing  them.  But  from  whatever 
cause  it  happened,  we  do  not  find  any  trace 
of  actual  attempts  at  aggression  uutil  the 
year  1749- 

Among  the  earliest  allies  of  the  English 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  were  the  Rajahs  of 
Tanjore.  In  1742,  the  reigning  prince 
had  been  deposed,  by  an  internal  revolution, 
and  Pretaupa  Sing  obtained  the  throne. 
The  authorities  at  Madras  having  no  con- 
cern in  the  event,  acknowledged  the  new 
prince  without  hesitation.  Their  corres- 
pondence with  him  was  continued  without 
any  interruption  ;  and  mutual  expressions 
of  fidelity  and  confidence  were  interchanged 
for  more  than  seven  years.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  Sahojee,  the  exiled  rajah,  came 
to  Madras,  and  solicited  their  :ud  in  effect- 
ing a  counter-revolution.  He  offered  by 
way  of  recompense,  if  they  should  succeed  in 
the  attempt,  to  grant  them  the  fort  and  jaghire 
of  Devecotah,  and  undertook  to  repay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  They  accepted  the 
ofi^r.  Pretaupa  was  their  ally  ;  they  had 
recently  sought  his  assistance  against  the 
French  ;  they  had  no  "  pretence  of  pro- 
vocation" to  urge  against  him ;  yet  with  no 

*  Keigwin  was  the  leader  of  a  revolt,  by  which, 
in  1687,  the  Engliiih  inhahitantu  of  Bomhaj  sir 
tempted  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Company,  and  to  make  their  settlement  a  firee 
colony,  snhject  only  to  the  erown. 


other  than  motive^  the  bribe  held  forth  as 
their  recompense,  they  "despatched  an 
army  to  dethrone  him.**^ 

The  expedition  fiuled  completely  ;  hut  a 
second  was  resolved  on.  They  determined 
however,  says  their  apologist  Malcolm, 
"  that  the  capture  of  Devecotah,  not  the 
restoration  of  Sahojee,  should  be  their  first 
object.^t  The  fort  was  accordingly  in- 
vested and  taken.  And  no  sooner  was  this 
accomplished,  than  they  entered  into  a  ne- 
gociation  with  Pretaupa  Sing — agreed  to 
desist  from  all  further  hostilities — not  only 
to  abandon  him  for  whom  they  pretended  to 
have  fought  as  the  just  and  legitimate  king, 
but  engaged  to  secure  his  person,  and  to  re- 
ceive a  fixed  sum  for  his  maintenance,  on 
condition  of  being  suffered  to  remain  undis- 
puted masters  of  Devecotah,  and  the  cir- 
cumjacent territory 4  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  conquest  of  Hindustan. 

Truly  hath  it  been  said  of  old,  that  the 
beginning  of  strife  is  like  the  letting  out  of 
waters.  And  of  an  unjust  war  it  is  espe- 
cially true,  that  the  results  of  one  tri- 
umphant act  of  wrong  are  far  beyond  the 
calculation  of  man.  We  shall  not  waste  a 
single  epithet,  in  denoting  the  character 
of  this  transaction.  Reprobation  of  what  is 
wrong  is  one  of  those  unpopular  duties, 
which  the  historian  is  not  at  liberty  to 
shun.  It  is  his  business  too,  not  alone  to 
utter  loudly  what  is  harsh,  where  harshness 
alone  is  fit,  but  carefully  to  disentangle  the 
knotted  wiles  of  guih,  and  hold  up  the  clue 
of  cunning  and  designing  power.  If  this 
were  not  his  privilege,  or  were  it  abdicated 
long,  the  spoiler  would  repose  secure  ;  and 
that  professional  craft,  which  one  who  was 
no  mean  adept  therein,  has  called  the 
"  intricacies  of  treachery,"  might  lay  its 
infinite  meshes  over  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind, in  silence  and  impunity.  But  in  his 
course,  the  annalist  will  sometimes  meet 
occasions,  where  the  performance  of  this 
duty  may  be  well  dispensed  with  ;  cases 
where  the  appetite  of  theft  has  been  so 
keen,  or  the  ceremonies  of  appropriation 
have  been  so  ill  performed,  that  exposure  is 
a  work  already  done,  and  truth  needing  no 
accusing  testimony,  sits  mute  and  moumingy 
on  her  seat  of  judgment. 

This  affair  of  Tanjore  seems  to  us  one  of 
these  self-told  tales.  He  who  will  not  see 
it  by  the  bodeful  light  it  intrinsically  hath, 
would  not  discern  or  recognise  its  aspect 


•  Mill,  book  iv.,  chap.  2. 

t  Memoir  of  Lord  CUfe,  voL  i,  chap.  1. 
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I^^tary  though  •  thousand  brands  of  denun* 
oation  were  held  up  to  its  features.  To  us 
they  are  full  of  sordid,  wretched,  unalleviated 
lin  ;  let  ua  turn  from  them. 

The  French  were  the  first  to  conceive 
the  project  of  founding  a  territorial  empire 
in  the  Indian  peninsuhu  At  the  period  in 
question  their  settlements  were  presided 
over  hj  Dupliezy  a  man  thirsty  of  power, 
and  eminently  qualified  by  his  unscrupulous 
and  subtle  disposition  to  extend  the  dominions 
of  his  employer!.  He  had  married  a  native 
of  rank,  who  beside  her  fortune,  brought 
him  the  invaluable  accession  of  local  know- 
ledge, and  acquaintance  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  several  courts  of  the  empve.  Her 
natural  abilities,  it  is  said,  were  good ;  and 
educated  in  a  school  of  political  intrigue,  she 
soon  began  to  conduct  for  her  husbutd,  the 
daily  oorrespoodence  and  diplomacy,  which 
no  European,  at  that  time,  could  have  at- 


L  he  struggle  for  ascendancy  between  the 
English  andFrench  was  long  and  sanguinary. 
iA  Bourdonnais  had  in  1746,  worsted  the 
fleet  of  his  opponents,  and  taken  Madras. 
But  quarrellioff  with  Dupliex,  he  was  or- 
dered home,  where  unable  to  withstand  the 
calumnies  raised  against  him,  he  soon  after 
perished  in  the  bastille.  For  a  time  the 
genius  of  DupUea  prevailed.  Mingling 
openly  in  the  strifes  of  the  Decean,  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Chunda  8ahib,  as 
claimant  of  the  throne  of  the  Camatic. 
The  reigning  prince  sought  help  from  the 
English  ;  A  rcot,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
was  taken,  and  retaken  more  than  once. 
In  1751,  the  French  were  successful  every- 
where ;  then  fortune  veered ;  fresh  troops 
were  sent  out  from  England,  and  unob- 
servedly  a  young  adventurer,  about  the 
same  time,  threw  down  his  writer's  pen, 
in  one  of  the  company's  offices  in  Ma- 
dras, and  asked  leave  to  join  the  ranks. 
It  was  that  young  man  who  changed  the 
destiny  of  the  East. 

Robert  Clive  was,  in  1740,  an  idle  and 
passionate  boy,  employed  chiefly  in  acts  of 
petty  plunder,  and  other  mischief  done  and 
suffered  at  hb  hands,  by  the  quiet  folk  of 
Market-draytou.  His  father  being  able 
to  make  nothing  of  the  scamp,  got  him  a 
derk^ip  in  the  Company's  service.  The 
dull  routine  of  commerce  was  ill-suited  to 
his  bent ;  he  was  not  indifierent  to  gain, 
but  his  love  of  excitement  was  greater. 
He  fought,  from  time  to  time,  a  good  many 
duels,  but  this  afforded  him  but  casual  occu- 
pation ;  and,  gladly  seising  the  opportunity 
of  escape  from  his  mercantile  employment, 


he  entered  with  enthudasm  into  tbe  war.' 
The  presence  of  his  master  skill  and  versa- 
tile daring  was  soon  recognised,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  was  the 
means  of  saving  his  coontrjrmen  from  utter 
expulsion,  during  the  period  of  Dopliex* 
victories. 

The  general  peace  of  1754  left  the  rivsl 
powers  in  possession  of  no  great  increase  of 
territory.  But  in  the  course  of  the  struggle, 
the  all-important  truth  had  broken  in  upon 
the  minds  both  of  natives  and  Europeans,  that 
the  hosls  of  the  former  were  wholly  unable 
to  contend  with  the  arms  and  discipline  of 
the  latter.     **  No  valour  could  equalise  the 
combat  (  and  the  impressions  produced  by 
defeat  were  rendered  ten-fold  greater  by  a 
comparison  of  numbers.    The   well  com- 
manded and  well  trained  battalion  moves 
amidst  ten  thousand  of  its  rabble  opponents, 
like  a  giant  with  a  thousand  hands,   which 
defend  and  strike  according  to  the  dictates 
of  one  mind,  and  to  whom  an  unconnected 
force,  where  every  indiridual  acts  for  him- 
self, can   offer  neither     injury  nor  resis- 
tance."*    These  are  the  words  of  one,  who 
had  by  experience,  learned  the  easy  triumph 
which  superior  organization  gives  one  mer- 
cenary   force    over    another.     He    knew 
not  how  mightier  than  even  his  world-con- 
quering battalion,  is  a  rabble  inspired  by 
that  feeling  which  an  invading  armament 
can  never  know.     Unhappily  for  India  this 
feeling  was  too  often  crushed,  by  the  sight 
of  the  common  enemy  leagued  with  native 
powers  ;  and  herein  is  the  confession  of  the 
conqueror  true,  that  Hindustan  never  could 
have  been  subdued,  but  by  .the  help  of  her 
own  children.! 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  either,  that 
to  the  sense  of  the  amasing  odds  which 
European  arms  bestowed,  much  of  the 
anxiety  of  the  native  princes  to  engage  their 
assistance  must  be  traced.  The  effect  of 
gunpowder,  whose  use  was  very  imperfectly 
understood  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century 
in  the  East,  is  strikingly  conveyed  in  the 
trembling  narrative  of  Seer  Mutak-hereen, 
a  native  chronicler.  Describing  a  battle 
in  1754,  in  which  the  Mahrattss  in  the 
service  of  the  nabob  of  the  Camatic 
suffered  severely,  he  says,  "  The  French 
with  their  quick  musketry,  drew  smoke  from 
the  breasts  of  the  Mahrattas  ;  and  they 
lost  a  vast  number  of  their  men,  whom  the 
French  consumed  in  shoals,  at  the  fire  altars 
of  their  artillery  ."J   It  was  thus  that  the  idea 

*  Memoim  of  Clive,  vol.  i.,  IstrodnctiaB. 

t  PoUtical  Hut.  of  CeDlrsl  India,  by  Makolni. 
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0f  foreign  fuperiority  was  first  implaated  in 
the  mind  of  the  East ;  tnd  the  war  of  the 
French  and  English  in  the  Carnatic  is 
chiefly  notable  therefor. 

When  peace  was  signed  in  1764,  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty  bound  the  Com- 
panies of  both  nations  "  to  renounce  for  ever 
all  Indian  government  and  dignity,  and  to 
interfere  no  more  in  the  differences,  that 
might  arise  between  the  princes  of  the 
country.*'*  Chunda  Sahib  was  dead  ;  and 
Mahomed  AH,  the  friend  of  the  English, 
was  acknowledged  nabob  of  the  Carnatic 
By  way  of  assuring  the  unambitious  equality 
of  the  rival  colonies,  the  French  consented 
to  relinquish  four  valuable  districts,  of 
which  in  the  course  of  the  war  they  had 
acquired  possession.  But  hardly  was  the 
ink  of  this  compact  dry,  when  it  was  broken 
by  the  English  Company. 

f  Mill,  book  IT.,  chap.  2. 


Mahomed  Afi  offered  them  half  the  ipoil 
which  should  be  won,  if  they  would  lend 
him  a  certain  portion  of  their  troops  in  an 
expedition  against  certain  feudatories,  whonji 
be  represented  as  owing  him  a  large  arrear 
of  tribute.  The  booty  dazsled  them,  and 
they  agreed.  The  French  expostulated,— r* 
appealed  to  the  treaty,— to  their  surrender 
of  the  four  districts  as  a  pledge  of  their 
desire  for  peace ;  in  vain.  Finally,  they 
were  driven  once  more  to  arms.  But 
Dupliex  was  no  longer  at  the  head  of  their 
affairs  ;  and  the  only  officer  of  ability  they 
possessed  at  the  time  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world,  was  engaged  in  maintaining  a  perilous 
position  in  the  Deccan.  Their  aiSairs  grew 
desperate,  and  might  have  been  urretrieva* 
bly  lost  without  much  further  struggle,  had 
not  events  still  more  important  suddenly 
called  the  attention  of  their  opponent«»  t# 
another  and  more  memorable  scene* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

**  An  inordinate  tUni  for  profit  ebaracterised  them  as  merehoats,  and  aa  ea^er  desirs  te 

iflenee  the  scmplea  of  the  home  authorities,  hj  exhibiting  a  iihow  of  revenne  as  an  excnie  fat 
political  enterprises.  When  they  began  to  mix  in  the  intrigues  of  the  chiefs  around  them,  they 
became  willing  accomplices  whenerer  the  prospect  of  adequate  advantage  was  held  forth ;  and 
the  Company  having  associated  itself  with  miscreants  and  traitors,  hj  alternately  employing 
open  force  and  treacherous  intrigue,  effected  its  gnU^  pnxpoee.''*— ifq^  Sharer* 


The  factories  of  the  Endish  in  Bengal, 
though  hitherto  deemed  of  less  importance 
than  those  in  the  Carnatic,  had  gradually 
risen  in  opulence  and  consideration  during 
the  long  government  of  Aliverdi  Kban. 
That  distinguished  cbieftain  had  not  only 
raised  himself,  by  his  courage  and  address, 
to  the  viceroyalty  of  Indisrs  richest  pro- 
vince, but  had  succeeded  in  rendering  the 
office  of  soubahdar  hereditary  in  his  house. 
For  the  haughty  claims  of  the  Moghul  su- 
premacy were  not  yet  effaced  from  the  me- 
mories of  men  ;  and  though  the  orb  of  im- 
perial rule  had  really  sunk  beneath  the  ho- 
rizon, the  image  of  its  glory  lingered,  and 
the  eye  of  Hindustan  still  habituallv  turned 
in  the  direction,  whence  the  rays  ot  its  ma- 
jesty no  longer  shone. 

From  tbe  death  of  Aurungzebe,t  the 
strength  and  unity  of  the  empire  fast  de- 
clined. His  successors  were  still  honoured 
with  the  title  of  "  the  Sun  ;**  but  the  power 
to  wither  or  bid  flourish,  they  had  once 
possessed,  grew  feebler  day  by  day.    Large 

*  ReflactioBs  on  the  state  of  Indiai  ch«  1. 1  In  1707« 


and  remote  provinces  became  wholly  un- 
manageable ;  and  being  bended  over  to  in- 
dividuals of  influence  or  ability,  were  go- 
verned by  them  as  tributary  states.  The 
title  of  soubahdar  (or  viceroy)  and  the 
language  of  political  trusteeship  were  scru- 
pulously preserved  ;*  but  inquiry  into  mis- 
rule was  too  easily  evaded, — even  when  suc- 
cessful in  detecting  ambitious  schemes,  too 
easily  defied,  to  be  attempted  frequently ; 
and  the  reality  of  control  was  silently 
abandoned  by  the  imperial  durbar,|  in  the 
hope  of  preserving  the  fragile  show  of  suze- 
rainty. Distance  and  neglect  began  to  eat 
away  the  chains,  that  bound  these  subject 
realms  to  the  throne  of  Delhi.  They  had 
been  independent  kingdoms  once— they 
were  becoming  independent  kingdoms  again. 
At  first,  when  the  chains  gave  way,  some 
effort,  as  in  mere  shame,  was  made  at  mend- 
ing them ;  but  the  attempt  was  done  so 
rudely,  that  new  breaches  soon  occurred, 
multiplied,  happened  in  several  places  at 
once,  were  found  irreparable,  were  no  more 
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attempted  to  be  repaired.  The  soubahdars 
were,  in  fact,  free  kings ;  yet  they  uid  not 
80  to  one  another-— not  even  to  themselves. 
While  they  clutched  the  gains,  and  wielded 
every  prerogative  of  royalty,  they  sought 
with  anxiety  a  patent  from  the  tomb  of  ^ 
Tamerlane. 

The  death  of  Aliverdi  Khan  in  1756, 
raised  his  nephew  to  the  musnud  of  Bengal. 
.  The  young  prince,  Siiraja  Dowla,  though 
educated,  it  is  said,  with  especial  care  by 
his  uncle,  inherited  few  of  those  ^eat  qua- 
lities whereby  he  had  been  distinguished. 
Naturally  weak  and  vacillating,  he  was 
thrown  without  experience  into  circum- 
stances, that  might  have  put  the  subtlest 
wisdom  to  the  proof.  He  has  been  accused 
of  innumerable  vices,  and  it  is  probable  he 
had  his  share.  But  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, that  hb  enemies,  who  had  an  in- 
terest, if  ever  men  had  such,  in  establishing 
their  eager  accusations,  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  of  those  startling  singularities  of 
crime,  which  their  narrative  leads  us  to  an- 
ticipate. But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
defects  of  his  disposition  or  understanding, 
the  sudden  height  of  power  to  which  he  fuund 
himself  raised,  the  hoarded  wealth  of  which 
be  found  himself  the  unbridled  master,  and 
the  homage  paid  to  him  as  sovereign  of  a 
great  and  populous  domain,  were  little  cal- 
culated to  teach  him  patience,  caution,  or 
forbearance  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority; 
and  he  had  abundant  need  of  them. 

He  found  the  English  in  possession  of 
several  prosperous  fiSctories  at  Calcutta, 
Cosimbusar,  and  other  places.  The  French 
bad  settlements,  also,  at  Hoogley  and  at 
Chandernagore.  Both  had  sought  and  re- 
ceived promises  of  continued  favour  and 
protection  from  the  young  soubahdar ;  but 
nis  suspicions  had  been  aroused  against  the 
former,  by  the  aoparent  increase  of  their 
fortifications  at  Calcutta ;  and  his  remon- 
strances, though  they  led  to  numerous  ex- 
planations, do  not  appear  to  have  produced 
any  great  effect.  In  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
trust thus  excited,  an  officer  of  rank,  who 
had  been  detected  in  plundering  the  trea- 
sury of  the  nabob  to  a  large  extent,  fled  to 
Calcutta  for  protection,  and  was  harboured 
there.  Suraja  demanded  that  the  fugitive 
should  be  delivered  up,  and  the  English 
governor  not  alone  refused,  but  treated  his 
envoy  with  open  insult.  Incensed  at  this 
demeanor,  the  subahdar  declared  he  would 
consider  perseverance  in  such  defiance  of 
his  power,  as  a  declaration  of  hostilities. 
The  English  governor  persisted,  and  Cal- 
cutta was  besieged.  After  a  brief  resistance. 


the  president  Mr.  Drake,  and  his  council 
shamefully  abandoned  the  inhabitants,  by 
retiring  to  the  ships  lying  in  the  river. 
*  The  ill-fated  inhabitants,  who  were  left 
behind,  still  defended  the  walls,  hoping  that 
their  signals  of  distress,  and  the  recollection 
of  their  helpless  situation,  would  have 
moved  the  deserters  to  some  attempt  for 
their  rescue.  But  according  to  the  subse- 
ouent  testimony  of  a  surviving  witness  of 
the  fatal  scene,  **  there  was  not  a  single 
effort  made  to  send  a  boat  or  vessel,  to 
bring  off  any  part  of  the  garrison.'^ 
•«  Never,**  says  the  cotemporary  historian, 
**  was  such  an  opportunity  of  performing  a 
heroic  action,  so  ignominiously  neglected ; 
for  a  single  sloop,  with  fifteen  brave  men 
on  board  might,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  enemy,  have  come  up,  and  an- 
choring under  the  fort,  have  carried  all 
away.'*t  On  the  20th  June,  1756,  Calcutta 
was  taken  by  storm. 

When  Mr.  Holwell,  who  had  assumed 
the  command  upon  the  flight  of  the  gover- 
nor, was  brought  with  his  companions  before 
Suraja,  they  own  that  he  spoke  to  them 
kindly ;  and  the  absence  of  any  motive  of 
cruelty  towards  them  is  attested  by  his  very 
neglecf .  When  night  drew  on,  however,  the 
guard  who  were  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  ill-fated  prisoners,  sought  a  place  where 
they  might  be  confined ;  and  upon  inquiry, 
they  found  that  the  only  building  used  as  a 
prison  by  the  English,  was  a  small  and  mi- 
serable apartment,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Blackhole.  Into  this  wretched  dungeon 
146  persons  were  flung;  and  when  the 
doors  were  opened  in  t)ie  morning,  but 
twenty-three  were  taken  out  alive.  X 

The  melancholy  fate  of  these  innocent 
men  may  justly  be  deplored ;  but  it  is 
neither  just  nor  honest  to  prevaricate  or 
mystify  in  reciting  the  facts,  as,  we  regret 
to  say,  has  too  firequently  been  done.  There 
is  no  evidence-^there  is  not  even  the  alle- 
gation of  an}'  one  of  the  survivors,  or  of  any 
cotemporary  writer,  that  the  soubahdar 
knew  of  the  transaction  until  it  was  past  and 
irremediable;  and  there  is  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  all,  that  no  indignity  or  offence 
was,  either  before  or  after,  done  to  any  of 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Cooke  before  the  Committee 
in  the  Hoase  of  Commonjiml77S« 

f  Orme,  vol.  ii. 

I  We  cannot  adopt  the  langnage  of  reproach  in 
nhich  Mill  speaks  of  the  transaction,  nor  coldlj 
ni>k.  What  had  the  English  to  do  with  such  a  place 
of  torment  ?  But  still  far  more  widely  do  we  differ 
from  the  disgusting  partiality  in  which  Malcohn 
has  indulged,  imputbg  deliberate  cmelty  to  Su- 
raja Dowla,  without  a  shadow  of  pvsof  or  rwion. 
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the  prisoners  at  Calcutta  or  Cosimbusar. 
If  the  fiendish  purpose,  which  is  basely  and 
wantonly  attributed  to  the  nabob,  were 
truly  his,  what  need  was  there  of  resorting 
to  so  clumsy  a  mode  of  accomplishing  it  ? 
Or  why,  if  the  death  of  these  helpless  cap- 
tives was  indeed  his  desire,  should  three- 
and«twenty  have  been  sufifered  to  go  free  to 
circuUte  the  appalling  tale?  The  hands 
are  unfortunately  not  clean,  that  bring  the 
revolting  charge.  They  who  subsequently 
were  at  such  pains  to  raise  an  uproar  of 
pity,  were  those  by  whose  disgraceful  aban- 
donment, the  sufferers  were  exposed  (o  their 
fate ;  and  we  shall  presently  see  how  quickly 
they  could  forgive,  when  a  selfish  aim  was 
to  be  furthered  by  it,  the  calamity  for  which 
they  were  equiubly  answerable. 

When  the  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Calcutta 
reached  Madras,  all  thoughts  were  diverted 
from  the  prosecution  of  the  Carnatic  war  ; 
and  every  effort  was  forthwith  directed  to 
the  equipment  of  such  a  force,  as  might  re- 
trieve the  losses  in  Bengal.  Clive  was 
chosen  for  the  command;  and  thus,  at 
length,  the  opportunity  was  afforded  him,  for 
displaying  those  qualities  which  his  admirers 
call  illustrious.  With  the  aid  of  Admiral 
Watson's  fleet,  he  retook  Calcutta,  and  be- 
sieged Hoogly,  which  soon  afterwards  sur- 
rendered. The  soubahdar  then  consented 
to  terms  of  accommodation.  On  the  9th  Fe- 
bruary, 1757,  peace  was  signed  ;  and  in  the 
same  month  an  alliance  offensive  and  defen- 
sive was  ratified  between  these  implacable 
foes.  By  the  treaties  thus  C(»ncluded,  the 
losses  of  the  English  in  Calcutta  were  made 
good  out  of  the  treasury  of  Moorshedabad; 
and  Clive,  when  writing  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  tells  them,  that  peace  had  been 
re-established  on  **  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous terms."  Mr.  Drake  and  his  run- 
away council  were  restored  to  their  posts  of 
rule  ;  and  being  well  paid  for  the  damage 
done  to  their  property  in  the  siege,  were 
comforted. 

It  is  notunamusing  to  hear  Clive's  account 
of  these  indignant  gentlemen  at  this  pe- 
riod. Writing  confidentially  to  his  friend 
the  governor  of  Madras,  he  bids  him  be  upon 
his  *' guard  against  everything  they  say; 
for  they  are  bad  subjects,  and  rotten  at 
heart.  Their  conduct  at  Calcutta  finds  no 
excuse,  even  among  themselves ;  and  the 
riches  of  Peru  would  not  induce  him  to 
dwell  amongst  them.''*  Ah,  Clive  !  don't 
be  too  virtuous.  The  riches  of  Peru  (being 
at  the  other  side  of  the  world)  might  not 

*  MetDOuri  of  Cliva»  voL  i  chap.  3, 


tempt  thy  generous  soul ;  but  think  of  the 
riches  of  Bengal, — ^here,  under  thy  hand, 
with  nobody  looking  at  thee  except  these 
comrades  of  thine — "rotten  at  heart."  Might 
not  these  rotten  hearts  seduce  thee  to  pro- 
long thy  pilgrimage;  or  might  not  a  little 
closer  intimacy  with  them  blunt  the  edge  of 
thy  chivalrous  contempt  of  them  ?  W^hat 
a  pity  we  made  peace  so  soon  1  True,  the 
soubahdar  is  our  ally  now;  true,  he  has 
been  prompt  to  execute  every  stipulation  he 
had  promised ;  true,  he  is  saluted,  in  all 
letters,  speeches,  and  addresses,  as  our 
friend.  What  of  all  this,  if  we  can  find  no 
new  excuse  for  grasping  his  treasures  ? 
Men  say  they  are  infinite,  countless — not 
calculable  by  weight  or  numbers.  Perhaps 
he  is  li  tyrant,  this  fast  friend  of  ours — ill- 
treats  his  people — is  an  oppressor, — quite  a 
bad  character.  It  is  very  likely  that  he  is 
a  tyrant; — who  can  tell  that  he  is  notF  Did 
not  our  unavenged  countrymen  suffer  a 
terrible  death,  when  he  stormed  Calcutta? 
We  have  been  paid,  to  be  sure,  and 
shaken  hands  of  amity  ;  but  then,  is  he  not 
very  rich — that  is  to  say,  is  he  not  a 
tyrant?  Ought  we  not  to  take  humane  and 
philanthropic  counsel  together  on  the  mat- 
ter ?  And  all  the  rotten-at-heart  responded 
— ^yea. 

Meantime,  it  whs  determined  to  seize  on 
Chandernagore,  a  French  factory  full  of 
wealth,  but  under  the  protection  of  the 
nabob.  On  the  1st  March,  Mr.  Watts,  the 
resident  at  Moorshedabad,  was  directed 
to  apply  for  the  soubahdar's  leave  to  under- 
take the  enterprise.  But  the  French  were 
living  peaceably  in  his  dominions,  under 
the  expressed  guarantee  of  his  protection, 
and  Suraja  justly  refused  to  comply.  The 
safety  of  the  English,  it  was  then  said,  re- 
quired the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Bengal.  This  the  soubahdar  knew  was  a  pre- 
tence, and  he  still  refused  compliance.  Wat- 
son wrote  to  htm,  suggesting  the  mutual  aid 
they  were  bound  to  give  each  other  by  the 
treaty.  "  You  are  going  to  Patna — you 
ask  our  assistance  ;  let  us  take  Chanderna- 
gore, and  we  will  go  with  you  even  to  Delhi 
if  you  will.  But  have  we  not  sworn  reci- 
procally, that  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the 
one  should  be  regarded  as  such  by  the 
other?  And  will  not  God,  the  avenger  of 
perjury,  punish  us  if  we  do  not  fulfil  our 
oaths  ?"*  It  is  plain  enough  that  Suraja 
had  never  contemplated  the  betrayal  of  the 
French  colonists  when  he  signed  the  treaty,. 
and  he  had  sufficient  firmness  to  reiterate 

*  Memoiri  of  Clive,  voL  i«  chap.  4. 
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bif  denialf  tpil  to  9diid  word  to  the  French 
authorities  of  their  danger.  The  former 
was  said  to  evince  the  insincerity  with  which 
he  had  entered  into  the  alliance,  and  the 
latter  the  perfidy  with  which  he  wag  ready 
to  defeat  it.  Failing  to  cajole  him,  there- 
fore, the  admiral  tried  to  bully  him  into 
compliance.  On  7th  M^rch  he  wrote  to 
Suraja,  to  say,  that  ^'  he  had  written  for  more 
troops  {  and  he  would  kindle  such  a  flame 
in  his  country,  as  all  the  waters  in  the 
Qanges  should  not  extinguish."  Too  faith- 
fully was  that  ruffian  pledge  redeemed. 
The  unhappy  prince,  unwilling  to  hazard 
to  soon  again  the  chances  of  war,  yielded 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  would  pot  interfere 
in  any  measures  the  English  might  take, 
which  were  strictly  indispensable  to.  their 
safety."*  This  latitude  was  wide  enough  for 
them  I  and,  before  many  days,  Chandema- 
gore  was  seiied  and  plundered. 

And  now,  at  least,  as  appears  hj  the  ad- 
mission of  Clive  himself,  in  one  of  his  con- 
fidential communications,  Suraja  "  had  per- 
formed almost  every  article  of  the  treaty ; 
he  had  paid  Mr.  Watts  three  lacs  of  rupees 
(3O,O0OA};  h^  had  delivered  up  all  the 
factories,  with  the  money  and  goods  taken 
in  them,  and  little  or  nothing  was  wanting."! 
But  to  the  court  of  Moorshedabad  very 
different  w^  the  language  held.  The  de- 
struction of  the  other  French  factories  was 
now  demanded.  The  unfortunate  nabob 
broke  out  into    the  most    vehement  re- 

E roaches,  and  ordered  the  messenger  from 
is  presence.  Next  day  his  temper  wa- 
vered, and  he  was  recalled  with  expressions 
of  regret.  The  dark  shadows  of  his  fate 
began  to  haunt  him.  He  believed  he  was 
betrayed,  and  that  the  Enfdish  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  his  utter  ruin. 
Yet,  urgent  and  natural  as  these  misgivings 
were,  he  would  have  started  bad  one  whis- 
pered in  his  ear  that  they  were  literally 
true. 

Early  In  April,  Clive  proposed  to  the 
president  and  council  of  Calcutta,  that  their 
should  enter  into  a  secret  conspiracy  with 
certain  disaffected  courtiers  of  Surtja,  for 
the  purpose  of  hurling  their  sworn  ally  from 
his  throne,  and  raising  thereto  a  chief  named 
Meer  Jaffier.^  In  manufacturing  the  terms 
of  the  confederacy,  which  was  thereupon 
entered  into  with  their  traitorous  colleagues, 
the  main  object  of  the  English  authorities 

Spears  to  have  been  money.     Through 
r.  Watts,  the  public  envoy  of  the  Brituh 

*  Umnmn^GHiff  v^.  i.«  ehap.  9, 


gOTernment  at  the  convt  of  Bengal^  they 
coolly  stipulated  with  Meer  Jaffier»  that, 
upon  the  success  of  the  revolution,  ten  mil- 
lions of  rupees  should  be  paid  to  the  com- 
pany. Beside  this,  two  millions  and  a-half 
of  rupees  were  required  for  the  squadroii, 
and  as  much  more  for  the  army.  So  far  it 
was  plunder  upon  public  principle;  but  they 
stopped  not  there.  It  was  settled  that 
Mr.  Drake,  the  governor,  should  receive 
280,000  rupees  (28,000/.)— that  Clive 
should  get  the  same — and  that  Watts, 
Becher,  and  Kilpatrick  should  have  240,000 
each.  The  other  terms  of  this  holy  alliance 
were  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  French 
colonies — the  confiscation  of  all  their  effects 
— and  the  grant  of  a  certain  remindary  or 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  at 
a  fixed  rent  per  annum.  When  ail  was 
ready  for  action,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
English  should  take  the  field  at  a  moment's 
warning,  and  that  Meer  Jaffier  should  desert 
at  some  critical  conjuncture,  with  the  troops 
under  his  command.* 

Meantime,  the  suspicions  of  their  un* 
happy  victim   were  to  be  lulled  to  sleep. 
Malcolm  tells  us  what  pains  weie  taken  to 
accomplish   this,  and  gives  some  finished 
specimens  of  Clive's  dexterity  in  this  ho- 
nourable occupation.     In  one  epistle,  writ- 
ten during  the  plot,  to  Suraja,  he  talks  of 
'*  the  perfect  harraouy  and  friendship  which 
subsisted"  then  between  them  ;t  and  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  JenouMMntt  least  an  acci- 
dent should  excite  the  soubahdar^s  fears  too 
soon,  he  tells  us,  how  he  wrote  him  a  letter 
*'  which  would  calm  his  reseutment."     Re- 
sentment 1     What  I  had  he,  then,  wrongs 
to  resent  ?     But  it  were  waste  of  words  to 
analyse  the  sickening  heap  of  perfidy  and 
suicidal  falsehood,  wherewith  the    entire 
transaction  is    o'erladen.      The    council, 
trembling  at  the  protracted  danger  of  nego- 
tiation, wrote  to  Clive  on  one  occasion,  in 
an  agony  of  terror,  to  employ  confidential 
agents,  but  to  commit  nothing  to  paper4 
But  Clive,  who  was  not  to  be  scared  firom 
the  perfecting  of  his  scheme,  laughed  at 
their  fears,  and  pursued  his  dauntless  way. 
At  length,  upon  the  13th  of  June,  the 
preparations  of  the  conspirators  being  com- 
plete, Clive  began  his  mareh  to  Moorshe- 
dabad.    Suraja,  roused  too  late  from  his 
dream  of  doubt  and  indecision,  advanced  to 
meet  his  enemy.  They  encountered  on  the 
field  of  Plassey,  where,  it  may  not  untruly 


*  Min,  book  IT.,  chap.  S. 
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be  declared/ the  fate  of  India  wn»  decided* 
After  a  few  preliminary  movements,  Meer 
Jaffier  drew  off  his  section  of  the  nabob^s 
army;  and  the  rest,  dispirited  and  betrayed, 
gave  way  in  much  confusion.  Suraja  fled 
from  the  &eld  of  battle,  and  arriving  in  his 
desolate  palace,  hastened  to  put  on  a  mean 
disguise,  and,  taking  with  him  a  small  casket 
of  jewels,  stole  privily  at  dusk  from  an  un- 
noticed postern,  attended  by  but  one  faith* 
ful  companion.  They  wandered  through 
the  fields  for  several  days;  but  being  recog- 
nised at  last,  the  wretched  prince  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  dpath  the  same  day  by 
the  son  of  Meer  Jaffier. 

The  government  of  a  great  kingdom,  and 
of  thirty  millions  of  people,  was  thus  trans- 
ferred from  the  lineal  heir  of  Aliverdl 
K.han,  to  the  perjured  tool  of  Watson, 
Drake,  and  Clive  ;  and  the  latter,  all  being 
over,  wrote  from  hjs  quarters  in  the  palace 
of  his  victim,  a  full  detail  of  the  entire  trans- 
action to  the  Court  of  Directors  in  England, 
which  concludes  in  these  words : — "  This 
great  revolution,  so  happily  brought  about, 
seems  now  to  be  complete  in  every  respect.^ 

The  prey  had  fallen  ;  it  remained  to 
divide  the  skin.  Standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  musnud,  Clive  proclaimed  Meer  Jaffier 
nabob  and  soubahdar  of  Bengal.  How 
far  the  elevation  of  that  prince  was  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  either  chiefs 
or  people  we  shall  presently  see.  In  the 
meantime,  let  us  speak  of  faith  and  gra- 
titude; faith  among  the  allies  in  perfidy; 
gratitude  from  the  tool  towards  his  master- 
workmen.  The  first  act  of  the  new  go- 
vernment was  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
those  long-coveted  riches,  that  lay  heaped 
in  the  chambers  of  Aliverdi  Khan.  They 
were  found  to  fall  infinitely  below — not  ex- 
pectation only — but  even  the  price  payable 
to  the  English  for  their  aid*  Half  the  en- 
tire sum  agreed  for,  as  the  public  and  pri- 
vate blood-money,  was  notwithstanding 
paid  down,  and  remitted  to  its  destination. 
The  rest  was  promised  in  three  years  by 
annual  instalments.  To  Clive  the  usurper 
gave  an  additional  present  of  160,000/.* 
When  afterwards  questioned  touching  this 
token  of  esteem  and  friendship,  he  recalled 
the  gem -crowned  piles  of  gold,  which  he 
had  seen  in  the  treasury  of  Mooishedabad, 
and  swore  that  he  was  astounded  at  his  own 
moderation :  which  satisfactorily  proves,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  biographer,  that  Clive 
was  not  influenced  by  sordid  or  mercenary 
feelings.  We  leave  the  settlement  of  §o 
nice  a  question  to  the  metaphygiciana, 

•  Msmeirs  of  Clive,  voL  L,  diap»  (k 


But  the  drowning  incident  of  this  ghastly 
drama  is  yet  untold.  In  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations  between  Mr.  Watts  and 
the  traitorous  officers  of  Suraja,  it  had  beea 
found  indispensable  to  enlist  the  services  of 
Omichund,  one  of  those  rich  bankers  that 
enjoyed  so  much  favour  and  Influence 
among  the  governments  of  the  East,  1'he 
fkct  of  their  existence,  their  personal  secu- 
rity, and  their  great  political  power,  is  in 
itself  a  comprehensive  refutation  of  the  in? 
Solent  and  interested  pretence,  that  these 
governments  were  the  mere  transient  and 
capricious  alternations  of  savage  despotism. 
Credit  is  brittle  ware  at  best,  and  needs  all 
the  care  and  shelter,  of  what  is  esteemed  the 
subtlest  system  of  civilization,  to  preserve  it 
unharmed:  and  banking  is  precisely  that 
part  of  the  credit-system  most  susceptible 
of  injury,  most  sure  to  fade  beneath  the 
breath  of  violence — to  perish  at  the  very 
apprehension  of  arbitrary  usage.  The 
bankers  of  Hindustan  could  no  biore  have 
accumulated  their  vast  wealth,  and  thereby 
continued  to  maintain  their  importance  in 
the  state,  had  they  not  been  exempt  from 
the  fear  of  danger,  than  the  exotics  we  have 
borrowed  from  their  land,  and  whose  luxu- 
riance we  admire  in  their  adopted  homes 
of  glass,  could  gain  or  preserve  that  luxti- 
riance  if  exposed  to  the  rude  caprices  of  our 
climate.  The  universal  respect  and  secu- 
rity of  the  bankers  of  Hindustan  is  still 
more  instructive,  when  we  learn  that  their 
riches  generally  lay  in  securities  of  various 
kinds,  which  they  held  from  men  of  every 
class,  from  the  trader  to  the  prince.  With- 
out their  aid,  no  government  ventured  to 
undertake  permanent  or  expensive  schemes. 
Their  friendship  was  courted  by  the  minis- 
ter, and  purchased  by  favours  from  the 
throne.  They  had  better  means  of  intelli- 
gence than  any  other  men  ;  they  were  the 
best  of  political  agents,  and  the  least  easily 
deceived. 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  at 
the  prominent  part  borne  by  the  house 
of  Seii  Tthe  chief  bankers  at  Moorsheda- 
bad)  in  tne  conspiracy,  the  deference  paid 
to  their  opinion,  or  the  wish  of  all  parties 
concerned  to  engage  Omichund,  who  occu- 
pied a  corresponding  place  at  Calcutta,  in 
the  design.  The  avarice  of  the  latter  was 
readily  excited.  He  had  the  ear  of  the 
soubahdar  at  all  times;  he  felt  that  he 
could  quickly  make  himself  master  of  both 
sides,  and  then  exact  from  either  his  own 
terms.  Entering  into  the  whole  intrigue* 
he  soon  gained  the  knowledge  which  ren- 
dered him  indispensable.    When  the  treaty 
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was  agreed  on  between  the  English  and 
Jaffier,  he  claimed  a  certain  share  of  the 
spuiL  It  was  said  to  be  excessive,  but  the 
Inreat  of  changing  sides  peremptorily  si- 
lenced all  discussion.  A  clause  was  inserted 
in  the  treaty  granting  him  his  full  demand; 
it  was  shown  to  him,  signed  by  Jaffier, 
Clive,  Drake,  and  Admiral  Watson ;  he 
kept  the  secret,  and  Suraja  fell. 

But  when  the  new  chief  was  placed  upon 
the  musnud,  the  power  of  Omichund  was 
dissolved.  Turning  to  the  old  man,  who 
had  come  to  witness  the  public  triumph  of  his 
schemes,  Clive  told  him  it  was  time  for  him 
to  be  undeceived ;  that  the  treaty  which 
he  had  relied  upon  was  null  and  void,  and 
that  having  asked  too  much,  he  was  to  have 
nothing.  Stunned  at  this  unlooked  for  ruin 
of  his  golden  dreams,  Omichund  fell  upon 
the  ground  insensible,  and  when  partially 
recovered  was  found  almost  an  idiot.  Two 
treaties  had  been  prepared — one  on  red,  the 
other  upon  white  paper  ;  the  one  containing 
the  grant  to  Omichund  ;  the  other  not. 
The  real  one  was  signed  by  all  ;  the  ficti- 
tious one  by  all  except  Watson,  who 
staggered  at  this  last  step  of  guilt.  But 
the  omission  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
cheat ;  and  Clive  forged  Watson's  name.* 

The  admiral  appears  to  have  doubted  all 
along,  the  practicability  of  the  scheme  for 
supplanting  Suraja  Oowla,  and  warily  de- 
clined to  make  himself  in  any  way  respnn* 

*  Mill,  boiikiiu,  chap.  4 ;  aud  Memoirii  of  tliv«, 
vol.  i.,  chap.  ()• 


I  sible  for  the  transaction.  But  he  was  tho* 
^  roughly  acquainted  with  the  entire,  from  its 
commencement ;  and  when  it  was  over,  he 
demanded  as  large  a  share  of  the  booty  as 
the  others  had  received :  it  was  not  deemed 
prudent  to  refuse  the  honourable  demand. 

When  the  news  of  the  re-taking  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Suraja  reached  England,  the  public  satisfac- 
tion was  justly  and  naturally  great-  But 
when  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the 
ministry  announced  the  subsequent  events, 
the  exultation  and  rejoicini^knew  no  bounds. 
The  Company  voted  Clive  a  diaoaond- 
hilted  sword  ;  the  king,  upon  his  return  to 
England,  created  him  a  peer,  and  ex- 
pressed his  highest  admiration  of  his  con- 
duct and  achievements.  Lord  Chatham, 
(then  Mr.  Pitt,)  in  his  place  in  parliament, 
pronounced  upon  him  oue  of  his  most  ela- 
borate eulogiums. 

All  this  were  sad  enough  if  we  were  ne- 
cessitated to  believe,  that  all  who  swelled 
the  triumph  of  sordid,  base,  and  blood- 
stained fraud,  understood  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  transaction.  But  humanity 
cannot  afford  to  believe  such  things.  The 
English  people  were  kept  long  in  ignorance 
of  the  truth ;  they  were  dassled  and  misled 
by  the  glittering  trophies  of  acquisition.  It 
were  well  for  their  own  memory,  and  for 
the  character  of  the  nation  they  deceived, 
if  the  court  of  George  the  Thinl,  or  the 
East  India  Company  could  pretend,  that 
they  were  equally  uninformed. 


CHAPTER  V. 


^  Meer  Jaffier  is  a  prince  of  little  capacitj,  and  not  at  all  blest  with  the  talent  of  gaining 
love  and  confidence.  His  xnismanagement  threw  the  country  into  great  confasion  in  the  space 
of  a  few  months ;  and  might  have  proved  of  fatal  consequence  to  himself,  bat  for  our  known  at- 
tachment to  him.  No  less  than  three  rebellions  were  on  foot  at  one  time.  Suraja  Dowla*s 
brother,  a  young  lad,  and  almost  an  idiot,  has  been  suddenly  cut  off.  Meer  Jaffier  excuses 
himself  from  any  knowledge  of  the  transaction ;  but  many  circumstances  induce  us  to  believe 
otherwise."*— C/iw. 


Although  the  reasons  set  up  by  the  con- 
spirators, even  if  true,  can  be  regarded  in  no 
sense  either  of  national  or  private  faith  as 
justifying  their  conduct  towards  Suraja,  it 
is  not  unimportant  to  trace  the  quick  obli- 
teration of  even  these  pretences  from  their 
own  minds,  and  to  hear  the  admissions  tfiey 

*  Letter  to  the  Council  at  Calcutta,  33rd  Decem- 
ber, 1757. 


subsequently  made,  condemnatory  of  them- 
selves. Suraja  was  a  tyrant — therefore  un- 
fit to  reign ;  he  suspected  the  friendship 
of  the  English  to  be  insincere — therefore 
they  were  justified  in  appealing  to  the  God 
who  avenges  perjury,  while  they  reiterated 
those  tranquillizing  pledges  of  amity,  that 
they  were  already  preparing  to  break. 
But  now  the  deed  was  done,  and  could  not 
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be  recalled  ;  the  corpse  of  their  murdered 
ally*  was  already  crumbling  into  dust ;  the 
creature  of  their  preference  reigned  in  his 
stead;  and  their  honour  was  involved  in 
maintaining  him  on  his  throne. 

Maintain — ^what's  this  ?  does  he  need 
maintaining  then  ?  was  not  this  man  to  be 
a  popular  deliverer  ?  were  not  the  multitude 
to  kneel  gratefully  and  kiss  the  hand  that 
gave  them  such  a  king ;  and  the  chiefs  of 
this  emancipated  realm,  were  they  not  joy- 
fully to  break  forth  in  exultation,  at  the 
wisdom  and  generosity  that  had  interposed 
on  their  behalf  ?  Unhappily  no.  In 
Europe  such  things  have  ihdeed  occurred — 
probably  will  occur  again  ;  but  among  the 
unenlightened  natives  of  Beneal,  the  revo- 
lution wrought  by  Clive  and  his  associates 
created  but  one  mingled  feeling  of  terror 
and  disgust.  The  people  unaccustomed  to 
take  active  measures  for  themselves,  whis- 
pered, muttered,  listened,  prayed,  and 
watched  the  movements  of  their  chieftains. 
They — not  knowing  whom  to  trust,  refused 
to  appear  at  court ;  when  summoned  to  the 
capital,  called  their  followers  to  arms. 
The  violence  of  Jaflieraiid  his  son  drove 
them  quickly  into  actual  revolt.  The  vizier- 
soubalidar  of  Oude,  whose  territories 
adjoined  Bengal,  indignantly  refused  to 
recognise  the  usurper,  and  secretly  encou- 
raged the  insurgent  chiefs.  The  popular 
officers  of  Suraja,  (for  it  is  now  incon- 
siderately admitted  that  they  were  popular) 
were  displaced ;  and  persons  of  the  "odious, 
tyrannical  and  rapacious*'  sort  substituted 
for  them.f  The  Hindus,  who  it  will  be 
remembered,  formed  the  great  majority  of 
the  population,  were  treated  with  contempt. 
Many  of  them  had  risen,  under  Aliverdi 
Khan  and  his  successor,  to  opulence  and 
power.  Their  position  was  now  altered  ; 
their  wealth  was  become  a  source  of  danger 
instead  of  eminence  ;  and  they  also  joined 
in  execration  of  the  deliverer. 

Hated  and  deserted  by  all  except  his 
foreign  friends,  the  nabob  clung  still  closer 
to  their  support ;  and  this  degrading  pos- 
ture of  dependence  being  admirably  suited 
to  their  designs,  he  was  repeatedly  assured 
of  their  abiding  friendship.  Meanwhile  he 
found  it  impossible  to  fulfil  the  desperate 
engagements,  i»hich  they  hifd  beforehand 


*  Clive  does  Dot  think  it  worth  bis  while  to  pre- 
tend, that  he  diowed  any  anger  at  the  anaiunna- 
tion  ot  Saraja  in  priMO  by  the  order  of  Meerau, 
Jaffier's  son. 

f  Letter  from  Clive  to  the  Coandl,  December, 


wrung  from  his  ambition.*  The  accnmn* 
lated  treasures  of  his  predecessors  were  ex- 
hausted ;  and  a  distracted  country  promised 
tardily  to  supply  his  wants.  But  the  im- 
portunities of  the  Council  of  Calcutta  were 
unremitting  ;  and  their  demeanor  became 
such  at  last  as  to  extort  bitter  reproaches 
from  their  wretched  minion.  Ill  though  he 
could  afford  to  betray  such  feelings,  the 
sense  of  mockery  that  forced  itself  upon 
him  daily,  was  too  strong  to  be  concealed. 
He  began  to  feel  the  harness  of  sham  so- 
vereignty intolerable;  and  in  the  incoherent 
dreams  which  he  indulged  in,  of  liberation 
from  its  pressure,  he  is  said  to  have  turned 
his  thoughts  towards  the  French  and  Dutch. 
Clive  perceived  that  he  had  already  learned 
"  to  look  upon  the  English  with  an  envious 
eye.*'!  And  had  not  the  defection  of  the 
chieftains,  and  their  open  junction  with  the 
vizier  of  Oude,  engrossed  the  attention  of 
both  parties,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  far  their 
growing  distrust  and  suspicion  might  have 
carried  them. 

But  the  imminent  danger  of  rebellion, 
leagued  with  foreign  invasion,  called  for 
urgent  measures.  Their  mutual  jealousies 
were  forgotten  ;  Clive  led  the  whole  of 
his  forces  against  the  vizier  ;  and  sustained 
by  the  nabob's  army,  gained  a  decisive 
victory.  If  the  English  were  masters  pre- 
viously, they  were  absolute  despots  now. 
The  chiefs  and  people  were  disheartened, 
and  gradually  sunk  into  sullen  acquiescence. 
Jaffier  was  detested  as  much  as  ever,  and 
bis  condition  was  rendered  more  irredeem- 
ably dependant;  but  the  English  received 
as  the  price  uf  their  assistance  a  grant  for 
ever  of  the  salt  monopoly,  which  thus  handed 
over  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of 
trade  to  strangers,  and  alienated  a  produc- 
tive source  of  revenue  from  the  state.^  The 
happy  consequences  of  this  wise  and  ge- 
nerous act,  we  shall  hereafter  see.  Consi- 
derable portions  of  the  sums  due  by  the 
treaty  of  Plassey  were  still  unpaid ;  and  the 
council  were  unceasing  in  their  demands.  At 
length  the  provinces  of  Burdwan,  Midnapore 
and  Chittagong  were  mortgaged  to  the  Com- 
pany, for  the  balance  remaining  due.  There 
is  no  term  of  contempt  or  scorn  which  is 
forgotten  by  the  principal  persons  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  during  1767  and  1758,  at 
Calcutta,  in  writing  of  Meer  Jaiiier. 

Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  ready  to 
sustain  him  against  his  unwilling  subjects 


*  Mill,  book  iv.,  chi^  6. 
t  Meznoin  of  CUve,  vol.  i., 
t  Idem. 


chap.  7. 
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'as  long  ta  way  purpose  could  be  gained 
thereby. 

In  1759,  Bengal  was  invaded  by  the 
Shah  Zada  ;*  and  JafBer  once  more  called 
upon  the  English  to  assist  him*  For  his 
services  upon  this  occasion,  Clive  was 
created  an  omrah  (peer)  of  the  realm.  By 
his  own  account  of  the  transaction,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  demanded  an  estate  to  support 
his  new  dignity — a  demand  which  we  may 
easily  conjecture  the  soubahdar  was  in  no 
condition  to  refuse.  The  jaghire  or  estate, 
so  obtained,  was  on/y  27,000/.  a  year. 

Meer  Jaffier  alter  this  might  console  him- 
self with  the  reflection,  that  if  he  had  sold 
the  interests  of  his  country  to  foreigners,  he 
had  at  last  secured  their  permanent  alliance 
and  protection.  He  had  earned  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  his  countrymen,  no  doubt ; 
but  then  he  had  (at  their  expense)  secured 
the  personal  friendship  of  the  influential 
men  among  the  company.  He  had  alien- 
ated the  best  resources,  and  mortgaged  the 
fiurest  provinces  of  the  kingdom  for  selfish 
ends ;  but,  at  ail  events,  he  might  repose  se- 
cure and  irresponsible  (save  to  his  exacting 
allies)  during  the  remnant  of  his  days,  and 
leave  the  musnud  of  Bengal  to  his  descend- 
ants. Miserable  dupe!  Thoae  who  had 
thrust  him  on  thai  blood-baiU  throne,  were 
already  undermining  it*  A  letter  from 
Clive  to  Chatham,  written  in  1759,  has  been 

E reserved,  and  is  published  by  his  admiring 
iographer,^  as  a  singular  specimen  of  fore- 
sight and  genius.  Chatham,  the  apostle  of 
empire,  was  then  at  the  head  of  affairs — 
full  of  schemes  of  conquest — world-wide 
war — and  foreign  domination.  He  had  sue* 
deeded  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  the 
party-balanced  government  of  England,  in 
silencing  the  brawls  of  faction  ;  and  he  had 
done  so,  by  diverting  the  ambition  of  the 
aristocracy  and  the  curiosity  of  the  multi- 
tude, into  the  new  direction  of  national  ag- 
grandizement and  aggression.  To  all  new 
means  of  rapid  fortune  were  opened;  to 
the  noble  new  posts  of  distinction  and  emo- 
lument— to  the  trader  new  methods  of  accu- 
mulating wealth,  fax  easier  than  the  crowded 
and  beaten  track  of  domestic  industry 
afforded.  The  millenium  of  spoil  was  at 
hand. 

To  Chatham,  therefore,  with  the  instinct 
of  a  kindred  spirit,  that  craves  while  it 
offers  sympathr,  Clive  unfolds  his  dazsling 
scheme  of  wholesale  plunder  and  appropria- 
tion. He  depicts  with  truth  the  weakness 
and  unpopularity  of  Jaffier;  hints  that  they 
could  easily  And  a  pretence  for  breaking 
•  fimpiirar'siQn.         ^         ^ 


with  him ;  describdt  his  son  ai  '^  so  worth- 
less, and  apparently  an  enemy  to  the  Eng- 
lish, that  it  would  be  unsafe  trusting  him 
with  the  succession  ;  and  that  2000  Euro- 
peans would  enable  the  company  to  take 
the  sovereignty  upon  themselves."  He 
then  combats  the  apprehension  of  the  pro- 
ject being  too  vast  for  immediate  execu- 
tion ;  urges  its  importanee  as  laying  the 
groundwork  for  still  further  acqutsitions; 
and  finally  appeals  to  the  prospect  which  the 
possession  of  so  rich  and  populous  a  king- 
dom would  afford  of  **  diminishing  the 
heavy  load  of  debt."* 

This  notable  epistle  was  delivered  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Walsh,  Clive's  private  secre- 
tary ;  and  that  gentleman  gives  us  an  ac- 
count of  Lord  Chatham's  observations  en 
the  subject,  in  the  course  of  an  official  inter- 
view. He  seemed  averse  to  the  enterprise 
being  nominally  undertaken  by  the  crown, 
least  the  objection  should  arise  of  the  king 
being  likely  to  acquire  thereby  an  income 
independent  of  parliament.  In  other  words, 
he  foresaw  the  jealousy  with  which  the  aris- 
tocracy, whether  whiff  or  tory,  would  regard 
any  proposition  tenmng  to  alienate  from 
them,  that  unlimited  ascendancy  over  king 
and  people,  which,  under  parliamentary 
forms,  they  have  enjoyed  since  the  revolu- 
tion. But  while  cautions  to  protect  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  the  landed  arbtoc- 
racy,  Chatham  readily  entered  into  the 
glittering  scheme  of  founding  an  aristocracy 
of  money  by  Indian  spoil.  The  shadow  of 
the  Indian  noose  was  already  beginning  to 
be  felt  by  politicians,  like  those  that  are  ob- 
served in  the  atmosphere,  perennially  aug- 
mented by  distant  or  unseen  absorption, 
and  capable  of  shedding  a  menacing  or 
genial  influence  around.  Chatham  knew 
that  there  existed  a  cunning  power,  whereby 
the  muttered  anger  of  this  cloud  from  the 
East  might  be  disarmed,  the  ancient  pinna- 
cles of  feudal  rights  be  saved,  and  the  ex- 
hausted gardens  of  their  luxury  fertilised 
and  enriched,  by  pleasant  showers  of  gold. 
He  threw  no  obstacles  therefore,  in  the 
way  of  the  Company's  proceeding  in  the 
plan,  though  he  probably  had  little  notion 
that  its  accomplishment  was  already  nigh ; 
and  doubting  whether  men  of  such  genius 
as  Clive  could  always  be  hoped  for,  he 
feared,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  without 
such  men  so  vaat  an  empire  could  not  be 
maintained. 

The  following  year^  Mr.  Vansittart  suc^ 

*  Letter  from  Clive  to  ChathAm,  Jan.  T,  W9. 
Memoin  of  Clive,  v<d.  ii.,  bhap.  lO.    .^ 
.    tlW. 
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eeeded  CUve  ta  gorernor  of  Bengal.  He 
found  the  treasury  of  Calcutta  empty,  and 
a  war  with  the  Shah  Zada  and  the  Vizier 
of  Oude  impending.  Inordinate  and  un- 
earned wealth  had  completed  whatever  waa 
before  wanting  in  the  ill  habita  and  notiona 
of  the  Engliah  aettlera.  Violence  and 
theft  had  been  held  up  for  an  example  by 
their  leadera,  and  had  received  the  sanction  of 
the  government  at  home :  the  bridle  of  even 
public  decency  was  broken ;  and  from  the 
nigheat  to  the  lowest — every  servant  of  the 
company  joined  in  the  riot-race  of  gain. 
They  usurped  the  privilege  of  internal  traf- 
fic, without  payment  of  the  duties  levied  by 
the  native  authorities.*  They  extorted 
incalculable  sums  from  the  subordinate 
officers  of  the  nabob.  They  browbeat  the 
native  merchants  into  bribes  or  relinquish- 
ment of  their  trade;  and  Jaffier,  if  he 
cared  for  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  was 
pitiably  unable  to  protect  them.  In  the 
memorable  words  of  Clive,  (when  subse- 
quently made  censor  of  the  deeds  he  had 
himself  begun,)  ''the  vast  fortunes  then 
acquired,  Were  obtained  by  a  scene  of  the 
most  tyrannous  and  oppressive  conduct, 
that  was  ever  known  in  any  age  or 
country.^t 

If  the  system  of  extortion  was  vast,  the 
prodigality  of  expenditure  was  greater. 
Both  the  government  and  individuals  acted 
as  if  they  fancied  the  supply  of  pillage  would 
never  end.  Many  succeeded  in  amassing 
enormous  fortunes,  which  they  sent  before 
them  to  Europe — ^hoping  to  expend  them 
there ;  a  hope  not  always  realised.  We 
have  often  in  our  aole-blistering  iourney- 
ings  over  former  ways,  been  reminded  of 
those  sayings  with  which  the  ear  of  child- 
hood is  familiarised — of  and  concerning  what 
is  termed  bad  luck.  Shrink  not,  reader — 
be  thou  dandy  or  dust — or,  worse  than 
either,  trig  and  sharp  logician,  cunning  in 
cause  and  consequence  theory,  and  ready 
to  emit  thy  poverty-stricken  sneer,  at  what- 
soever is  vulgarly  believed  without  being 
proved.  Another  time  we  may  enter  lists 
with  thee ;  and  for  thy  own  good — and  the 
good  of  others,  eradicate  from  that  aelf- 
complacent,  puszle-reading,  mystery-scof- 
fing brain  of  thine,  that  shallow  folly  thou 
hi^st  piqued  thyself  upon,  and  in  symbol 
notification  whereof,  thy  diaieetic  coxcomb 
18  raiaed  high.  For  U8|  and  for  a  aympa- 
thiaing  world  not  yet,  through  Heaven'a 
mercy  and  loving-Jundneaa^  awindled  by 
logic-chatter  out   of   ita  beliefs,  the  old 

*  MiU,  book  lY.,  chap.  5. 
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mystic  admonitiona  that  first  amote  oxxt 
truant  conscience,  when  crossing  dis- 
obediently the  village  green,  or  climbing  in 
the  summer  twilight  a  neighbour's  apple- 
tree,  have  lost  nothing  of  their  strength 
by  time — have  rather  grown  with  better 
insight,  and  reflection  upon  men  and 
things.  ''Bad  luck  will  catch  the  thief 
hither  or  yon" — remembered  in  time.  Ar- 
rested the  young  hand  of  spoil,  and  left  th^ 
apple  boughs  unthinned;  "bad  luck" — 
reasoned  out  of  the  bold,  unbelieving  heart 
of  boyhood,  by  some  spirit  sevenfold  more 
logical  than  itself,  was  kughed  at,  and  the 
apple  tree  was  plucked ;  and  bad  luck  never 
met  the  mocker,  until  long  years  afterwards 
entering  a  prison  cell,  it  asked  in  bodeful 
and  reminding  accenta — "  what  thinkest  thou 
of  me?" 

Perhaps  this  is  a  digression ;  and  per- 
haps not.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  deem  it 
not  irrelevant  to  note  that  of  the  spoilers  of 
Bengal  many  tnet  bad  luck,  "hither  or 
yon."  Watson,  who  had  promised  to  kin- 
dle such  destruction  in  an  unoffending 
kingdom,  "as  all  its  waters  should  not 
quench,'' — was  cut  off  suddenly  on  the  eve 
of  his  remitting  his  portion  of  the  prey  to 
his  own  land.  And  Clive,  the  greatest  and 
guiltiest  of  all,  in  the  brilliant  noontide  of 
his  wealth  and  fame  could  find  no  resting 
place,  no  home,  no  peace  on  earth,  and  fell 
prematurely  by  his  own  hand. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  narrative. 
The  Shah  Zada  had  become  by  his  father's 
death,  the  legitimate  emperor  of  Hindus- 
tan. Whatever  excuse  there  had  hitherto 
been  for  resisting  his  authority,  was  ended 
now.  Meer  Jaffier,  and  the  English,  never- 
theless continued  to  set  at  nought  hta 
authority ;  and  when  hia  only  faithful  ad- 
herent, the  vizier  soubahdar  of  Oude,  was- 
defeated,  "  the  king  of  the  world"  as  he  Was 
styled,  was  glad  enough  to  come  to  terms 
with  those,  who  already  threatened  to  en- 
ffross  to  themselvea  both  tributary  and 
imperial  rule.  But  ere  the  termination  of  the 
war  in  Oude,  a  new  scene  of  deposition  and 
appropriation  was  to  be  enacted  in  Bengal. 

Meer  Jaffier  was  no  longer  useful  either 
as  a  rod  or  a  sponge.  His  treasures  were 
wholly  dissipated,  and  his  misgovernment 
knew  not  how  to  replace  them.  Goaded 
by  the  importunity  of  his  ally-creditors,  he 
had  increased  the  severity  of  exaction 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  cokn- 
ply  with  it ;  and  as  usually  happens  in  such 
cases,  found  by  experienc^^  that  in  taxation 
'<  twice  two  makea^t^ne*'*  Between  hia 
unpopularity  and  incompeteneei  tttd  tili 
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unchecked  interference  of  the  English  go* 
vernment  and  traders,  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  country,  it  was  reduced  to  a  state 
utterly  deplorable  ;  and  this  fact  became  a 
matter  of  real  concern  to  the  authorities  of 
Calcutta,  when  they  beheld  in  iu  probable 
continuance,  the  frustration  of  all  past 
affreements  or  future  expectations.  Mr. 
Yanstttart  and  his  council  secretly  resolved, 
thereupon,  that  Meer  Jaffier  should  be  de- 
throned. Meeran,  his  only  son,  who  had 
attained  man's  estate,  was  killed  by  light- 
ning, on  the  2nd  of  July ;  and  the  soubahdar 
being  old,  weak^  and  unpopular,  in  the  hour 
of  his  bereavement  leant  more  depen- 
dently  than  ever  upon  the  English  arm.  It 
had  raised  him  for  its  own  purpose  to  his 
kinsman's  throne  ;  it  was  about  to  hurl  him 
from  it  for  the  same  end.  He  had  sold 
Suraja  for  a  sum  of  mouey  ;  and  he  was 
now  sold  for  money  in  his  turn. 

Early  in  September,  a  treaty  was  set  on 
foot  with  Meer  Causim,  a  relation  of  the 
nabob,  by  which  he  engaged,  on  condition 
of  being  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  to  surrender 
wholly  and  for  ever  I  o  the  English,  the  three 
provinces  of  Surd  wan,  Midnapore,  and 
Chiiiagoiig.  This  was  (he  national  part  of 
the  compact ;  the  personal  considerations 
w^re  the  payment  of  58,000/.  to  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart,  30,937/.  to  Mr.  Howell,  28,000/.  to  Mr. 
Sumner,  22,916/.  to  General  Cailland,  and 
proportionate  sums  to  the  other  members  of 
the  council  ;  making  an  amount  in  all,  of 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds.* 

The  iniquity  of  this  transaction  finds  few 
apologists,  even  among  the  noisy  swarm, 
whom  the  joint-stock  kings  of  Leadenhall- 
ttreet  have  always  kept  in  literary  pay,  to 
gloze  and  varnish  over  their  oriental  deeds 
for  European  view.  Infamous  as  the  affuir 
'  with  Suraja  Dojvla  was,  the  very  hardihood 
and,  so  to  speak,  the  originality  of  the  at- 
tempt, renders  the  perusal  of  its  conception 
and  completion  less  irksome,  to  those  who 
regard  it  with  most  abhorrence.  But  in  the 
latter  case,  our  attention  is  not  relieved  by 
the  intrusion  of  any  such  considerations. 
The  treaty  still  subsisted  with  Meer  Jaffier; 
measured  even  by  the  ebstic  rules  of  that 
convenient  code  of  public  morality,  which 
the  conquerors  of  all  ages  have  striven  to 

Eromulgate,  under  the  name  of  international 
iw,  there  was  no  pretence  for  behaving  to- 
wards him,  otherwise  than  as  a  friend.  He 
was  the  sworn  and  blood-knit  ally  of  the 
English  nation  ;  his  money — the  price  of 

*  Report  oi  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
»n»  in  1779. 


bis  enthronement — ^waa  ta  their  hand  ;  and 
if  ever  men  were  bound  by  decency,  (for  it 
were  desecration  to  talk  of  principle^)  to 
maintain  the  forms  at  least  of  faith,  the 
governor  and  council  of  Calcutta  were  so 
bound.  Yet  being  so,  they  deliberately 
plot,  for  valuat>le  consideration  to  them  pri- 
vately in  hand  paid,  for  their  own  several 
and  separate  use,  and  for  the  public  transfer 
of  three  rich  and  populous  provinces  to  the 
British  crown, — to  sell  him — their  too  con- 
fiding friend — ^their  too  obsequious  ally,  tb  a 
domestic  traitor,  whom  they  designed  instead 
for  the  partitioned  throne. 

Having  ready  and  unquestioned  access 
to  Moorshedabad,  atall  times,  it  was  agreed 
as  the  more  expedient  course,  when  all  the 
preliminaries  were  arranged,  to  endeavour 
to  effect  their  purpose  without  resort  to 
open  force;  and  the  governor  undertook 
the  office  of  attempting,  in  a  personal  inter- 
view, to  overawe  or  cosen  Jaffier  into  a  no- 
minal abdication.  He  was  told  he  might 
retain  the  title  of  soubahdar,  and  confide  the 
safety  of  tiis  person,  and  the  security  of  his 
income  to  the  Company,  if  he  would  yield 
the  show  of  acquiescence  to  Meer  Causim's 
being  invested  with  the  real  powers  of  go- 
vernment. The  miserable  old  man,  even  in 
this  extremity  of  ruin  and  bereavement, 
had  dignity  enough  to  spurn  the  offer. 
Addressing  the  governor,  he  said,  '*  The 
English  placed  roe  on  the  muanud ;  you 
may  depose  of  me  if  you  please.  You  have 
thought  proper  to  break  your  engagements ; 
I  would  not  mine.  Had  1  such  designs  I 
could  have  raised  twenty  thousand  men  and 
fought  you.*  My  son,  Meeran,  forewarned 
me  of  all  this.  Send  me  either  to  Lord 
Clive,  or  let  me  go  to  Mecca  ;  if  not,  let 
me  go  to  Calcutta,  for  I  will  not  stay  in 
this  place.*"!  ^^'  ^^"S  intercourse  with 
Clive  induced  him  to  imsgine,  that  *'  he 
would  do  him  justice  ;"  little  aware  how  far 
the  acts  of  Vansittart  had  been  anticipated 
in  design  by  his  able  predecessor.  When 
all  expedients  failed  to  induce  the  nabob  to 
become  a  party  to  hb  own  degradation,  the 
palace  was  surrounded  by  British  troops, 
who  had  unmolested  entered  Moorshedabad, 
as  escort  to  the  governor;  and  Meer  Causim 
was  without  resistance  proclaimed  soubahdar 

*  A  78001  sot  eo  idle  if  referring  to  the  prepon- 
derance which  such  a  force,  a  few  months  before* 
would  have  given  to  the  cvmbioed  army  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Vizier  of  Oude. 

t  Letter  of  Mr.  Lnnhington  (an  eye  witnefm)  to 
Clive,  3rd  Dec,  1760. 

{  Vanaittart'sNarratiTe;  and  Scott's  Histoiy  of 
BengaL 
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of  Beng«L  In  a  few  months*  after,  he  obtained 
a  firman  of  investiture  from  the  Emperor. 
When  the  three  provinces  were  formally 
ceded  to  the  Company,  a  detailed  account 
of  the  revolution  was  transmitted  to  the 
directors  and  government  in  England.  The 
account  of  the  personal  bribes  was  not 
indeed  communicated,  being  deemed  com- 
paratively too  unimportant,  perhaps  ;  per- 
haps being  thought  too  important  to  be 
wantonly  committed  to  paper. 

Meer  Causim  entered  forthwith  upon  the 
exercise  of  his  new  functions  ;  and  quickly 
displayed  a  capacity  for  government,  and 
an  ability  to  maintain  himself  in  the  perilous 
eminence  he  had  climbed  to«  which  bid  fair 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  his  authority, 
to  restore  the  country  in  some  degree  to  a 
state  of  health  and  vigour,  and,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  vindicate  the  acts  whereby  he 
had  been  raised  to  power.  By  a  rigorous  eco- 
nomy of  the  public  revenues,  he  was  able  to 
satisfy  the  arrears  long  due  to  the  army,  and 
to  increase  its  efficiency.  He  rapidly  ac- 
quitted the  entire  of  the  Company*s  claims.t 
Possessed  of  great  personal  activity  and  re- 
sources, he  made  himself  master  of  the 
wants  and  weaknesses  of  his  subjects  ;  and 
hesitated  not  to  take  prompt  and  de- 
cisive measures,  for  the  redress  of  the 
terrible  grievances  under  which  they 
groaned.  He  saw  that  so  long  as  the 
English  were  permitted  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  trade  and  taxation  of  the  country, 
no  industry  could  be  secure  of  its  reward, 
no  restoration  of  commercial  credit  could 
be  hoped  for.  He  firmly  remonstrated 
therefore  with  the  council  of  Calcutta, 
against  the  license  exercised  by  the  servants 
of  the  Company,  in  trading  all  over  his  do- 
minions without  payment  of  those  duties  to 
which  the  natives  were  subjected.  When 
the  English  at  first  settled  in  Bengal,  and 
humbly  sought  the  protection  of  its  govern- 
ment as  mere  traders,  a  firman  had  been 
granted  to  the  heads  of  their  factories,  by 
which  their  imports  from  Europe  and  ex- 
ports thereto,  were  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tolls  and  customs.  The  desire  of 
encouraging  a  new  species  of  commerce 
likely  to  prove  so  generally  lucrative,  was 
the  obvious  inducement  to  this  act  of 
favour ;  and  while  the  primary  relation  of 
subject  and  ruler  continued  tu  subsist,  no 
abuse  of  the  privilege  was  ventured  on. 
But  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  the  ideas 
of  respect  on  the  one  side,  and  of  power 
on  the  other  were  rapidly  inverted.  The 
English  daily  felt,  during  the  imbecile  ad- 

*  Vaonttart's  NarratiYt,  chap.  iL    t  Idem. 
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ministration  of  Meer  Jaffier,  that  the  bar- 
riers agunst  their  interference  were  crum- 
bling down.  Clive,  who  had  no  sympathies 
with  petty  larceny,  forbade  the  perversion 
of  the  exemption  on  the  external  trade, 
to  what  it  never  was  intended  for — ^freedom 
from  duty  on  internal  traffic.  He  called  it 
smuggling — and  so  it  manifestly  was ;  but 
it  was  so  lucrative,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
government  so  feeble,  that  after  his  de- 
parture, men  of  all  ranks — ^not  excluding 
even  members  of  the  council — actively  be- 
gan to  take  part  in  the  shameless  traffic* 
*'  The  Company's  servants — whose  goods 
were  thus  conveyed  entirely  free  from  duty, 
while  those  of  all  other  merchants  were 
heavily  burthened — ^were  rapidly  getting 
into  their  own  hands  the  whole  trade  of  the 
country,  and  were  thus  drying  up  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  public  revenue.  When  the 
collectors  of  tolls  or  transit  duties,  ques- 
tioned the  power  of  the  dustuck"  (or  per- 
mit) ''and  stopped  the  goods,  it  was 
customary  to  send  a  party  of  sepoys" 
(English  troops)  "  to  seize  the  offender  and 
carry  him  prisoner  to  the  nearest  factory. 
Grievous  complaints  of  these  enormities 
came  up  to  Meer  Causim  from  all  quarters  ; 
and  he  presented  the  strongest  remon- 
strances to  the  president  and  council."* 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  to  such  a 
body  his  remonstrances  were  far  from  ac- 
ceptable. Vansittart  endeavoured  to  elude 
any  absolute  change  of  system,  by  issuing 
general  orders  against  the  practice  ;  but  his 
orders  were  never  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
nabob  complained  more  loudly  than  before* 
The  evil  still  increased ;  the  trade  of  many 
places  was  actually  monopolised  by  force ; 
and  ^the  natives,  when  they  presumed  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  agents,  were  im- 
prisoned— and  in  some  cases  flogged — by  the 
the  pretended  authority  of  the  Company's 
jurisdiction.f  When  the  representations 
of  Meer  Causim  were  made  to  the  council, 
they  declared  them  to  be  evidences  of  ill 
feeling  and  hostility,  against  which  the 
strongest  measures  of  resistance  should  be 
taken.  They  stoutly  resisted  all  modifica- 
tions of  the  system,  and  pronounced  the 
allegations  of  intrusion  or  usurpation  to  be 
wilful  fabehoods.  ''  A  great  proportion  of 
them  were  deriving  vast  emoluments  from 
the  abuses,  the  existence  of  which  they 
denied  ;  and  the  president  obtained  support 
from  Mr.  Hastings  alone,  in  his  endeavours 
■.  ■  ^ 

*  Mill,  book  iv.,  chap.  5.     The   evidence    of 
Ha8tang9,Verelt«,  and  others,  abandantlj  oonfinna 
the  accuracy  of  thene  statements, 
t  Vansittart's  Narrative,  chap.  S.       f  Idem 
2o 
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to  check  enormities,  which  a  few  jean 
afterwards  the  court  of  directors  and  the 
whole  world  joined  in  reprobating,  with 
every  term  of  condemnation  and  ab- 
horrence."    These  are  the  words  of  Mill. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Vansittart  a  com- 
promise was  effected  with  the  nabob,  and 
a  treaty  signed  in  December  1762,  whereby 
the  English  traders  were  bound  to  pay  a 
fixed  duty  on  the  internal  trade,  consider- 
ably less  than  that  exacted  from  the 
natives.  Far  from  being  content  with  this 
arrangement,  the  council  publicly  annulled 
the  treaty,  and  declared  that  the  president 
was  not  authorized  in  subscribing  it.  Meer 
Causim,  justly  indignant  at  this  outrageous 
conduct,  issued  a  decree  abolishing  all  duties 
in  his  dominions  for  the  space  of  two  years ; 
and  thus  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  portion 
of  his  revenue,  determined  to  protect  his 
plundered  subjects. 

The  council  insuted  upon  an  immediate 
revocation  of  this  edict,  which  threatened 
at  a  blow  to  put  an  end  to  their  dishonest 
gains.  Hostile  preparations  were  resorted 
to  on  both  sides.  Some  boats  laden  with 
arms  were  stopped  by  the  soubahdar,  on 
their  way  to  Patna,  where  Mr.  Ellis,  the 
most  violent  and  reckless  of  those  sub- 
ordinates, who  encouraged  defiance  to 
the  native  government,  had  the  command. 
Upon  remonstrance  the  boats  were  suffered 
to  proceed  ;  but  their  seizure  was  made  the 
pretence  for  entering  Patna,  at  the  head  of 
an  armed  force,  on  the  night  of  the  24th  June. 

The  garrison,  unprepared  for  any  attack, 
resisted  feebly,  and  the  town  was  given  up 
to  pillage.  But  a  reinforcement  arriving  in 
the  course  of  the  following  day,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  city  drove  the  English  out,  and 
compelled  them  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
They  were  soon  afterwards  compelled  to 
lay  down  their  arms ;  and  they  remained 
in  confinement  until  the  surrender  of 
Hon^heer. 

When  the  news  of  the  treacherous  seizure 
and  plunder  of  Patna  reached  Meer 
Causim,  he  issued  orders  that  all  the  En- 
glish in  his  dominions  should  be  consi- 
dered as  prboners.  Among  the  rest  Mr. 
Amyatt,  who  had  volunteered  to  act  as 
«  mediator  between  the  two  governments, 
was  arrested  on  his  return  to  Calcutta. 
Considering  the  friendly  nature  of  his 
errand,  ana  the  sacred  character  which 
protected  him  as  an  envoy,  his  arrest  was 
probably  unauthorised  by  the  soubah- 
dar; and  bad  he  submitted,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  he  would  have  quickly  been  set 
free:  fo^  frar  was  not  yet  decuured»  wul 


neither  party  were  in  a  condition  to  enter 
into  it  precipitately.  Unfortunately  Mr. 
Amyatt's  guard  fired  upon  the  oflScers 
who  attempted  to  stop  his  barge ;  and  an 
affray  ensued,  in  which  he  and  several  of 
his  attendants  were  killed. 

These  events  were  no  sooner  known  at 
Calcutta,  than  a  resolution  was  formed  to 
depose  Meer  Causim,  and  restore  Jafiier  to 
the  throne.  The  conditions  of  this  new 
alliance  were  contemptuously  prescribed  to 
their  beggared  and  decrepid  tool.  A  no- 
minal duty,  avowedly  insufficient  for  any 
purpose  of  protection,  was  placed  upon  the 
jBnglish  trade  in  the  interior,  and  the  old 
duties  on  the  natives  were  to  be  exacted  as 
before.  Large  sums  were  guaranteed  as 
usual,  under  the  device  of  compensation  for 
personal  losses,  and  discharge  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  which  it  was  clear  must 
be  undertaken  to  reinstate  their  old  puppet 
on  his  ruined  throne.  The  contest  was 
brief,  but  sanguinary.  Meer  Causim  was 
defeated  in  a  general  engagement  on  the 
plains  of  Geriah,  on  the  2nd  of  August, 
1763,  after  a  resistance  such  as  the  invaders 
had  not  encountered  before  in  any  struggle 
with  an  Indian  army. 

The  pass  of  Oodwa  was  subsequently 
defended  with  such  skill  and  resolution,  that 
a  month  was  consumed  ere  it  could  be 
forced.  In  October,  Mongheer,  which 
Meer  Causim  had  made  his  capital,  was 
taken  ;  and  now  finding  that  his  resources 
were  utterly  exhausted,  and  the  game  irre- 
trievably lost,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  de- 
spair he  turned  his  vengeance  upon  the  ill- 
fated  prisoners,  to  whose  conduct  at  Patna  he 
truly  attributed  the  hastening  of  his  down- 
fall. With  a  single  exception  they  were  all 
destroyed  ;  and  Uie  vanqubhed  chief  took 
refuge  in  the  territories  of  Oude. 

Espousing  his  cause,  the  emperor  and   i 
the  vizier    entered   Bengal  the   following   | 
year,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  and   j 
for    many    months     continued  to    harass   i 
the  English  army.     Finally,   they  met  at 
Buxar,  where,  after  some  hours  of  hard  and 
bloody  conflict,  the  latter  obtained  a  decisive 
victory.  The  vizier  now  sued  for  peace.  The 
English  insisted  that  Meer  Causim  should  be   I 
delivered  up  to  them.     The  vizier  steadily  { 
refused  to  break  the  pledge  of  hospitality 
he  had  given  ;   and  the   nc^ociation    was 
broken  off.  The  emperor  opened  a  separate 
communication   with    the    victors.     They 
demanded  the  cession  of  Benares,  a  valua- 
ble    principality     adjobing   Bengal,  and 
offered    to     dispossess  the  vizier-sonbah- 
dar  of  Oude*  vid  place  it  imreaervedlf  is 
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bis  possession.*  While  these  negociations 
lingered,  Meer  Jaffier  died.f  "  The 
choice  of  a  new  soubahdar  belonged  un- 
questionably to  the  emperor  ;  but  to  this 
right,  the  Company  never  for  a  mo- 
ment thought  of  t'^T^^S)  ^^  ^^^^  '^ 
gard."!  Nujam  ud  Dowla,  the  eldest 
surviving  son  of  Jaffier,  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  person,  from  his  youth  and  in- 
experience, best  suited  to  their  further 
Tiews  ;  **  believing  that  the  shadow  of  power 
with  which  he  was  to  be  invested,  would  little 
interfere  with  the  pleasure  or  profits  of 
English  domination/'§  A  treaty  was  con- 
cluded in  February,  1765,  by  which  the 

•  Jannaiy,  1766. 

t  Mill,  book  iv.,  cbap.  6. 

I  Mill,  book  i?.,  chap.  0. 

§  Memoirs  of  Cliv^  vol.  ii.,  chap.  13. 


entire  powers  of  government  civil  and  mi- 
litary, in  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa,  were  formally  transferred  to  the 
Company  ;  the  young  nabob  beinff  retained 
as  a  mere  pageant,  with  an  annud  pension, 
for  whose  payment  he  was  left  no  other 
guarantee  than  the  promise  of  his  masters.* 
Thus  ended  the  struggle  for  the  so- 
vereignty of  a  great  kingdom,  which  maybe 
said  to  have'  commenced  at  the  death  of 
Aliverdi  Khan.  And  thus  were  acquired 
by  the  East  India  Company,  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  British  government,  a  territory 
of  134,000  square  mile8,|  revenues  then 
estimated  at  four  millions  a^year,  and 
vassals  to  the  number  of  thirty  millions. 

*  Marquia  Wellesley'ii  Despatch^  vol.  i.,  note 
to  map. 

t  Letter  firom  Olive  to  Mr.  Greoville.  Memous 
vol.  ii.,  chi^.  }i. 


RANDOM  EECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  QUONDAM  WHISKET  DEINKER. 
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It  was  said  by  a  celebrated  writer,  that  we 
modems  are  the  real  ancients,  to  our  an- 
cestors. Taking  antiquity  in  this  sense,  I 
have  become  a  regular  antiquarian ;  I  grub 
into  futurity  with  as  much  zeal  as  others  of 
my  race  do  into  the  past,  and  I  rummage 
the  undusted  knowledge  that  is  to  be,  in 
order  to  produce  that  reverence  for  future 
antiquity,  which  has  been  so  long  idly  ex- 
pended upon  the  past  juvenility.  The 
author  of  the  maxim  is  now  in  his  grave, 
and  will  soon  be  past  away  a  sufficient  time 
to  be  quite  a  junior  in  my  regard ;  but  yet 
I  will  respect  him  for  having  taught  a  prin- 
ciple so  long  neglected,  and  for  having 
shown  that  to  be  a  beginning,  which  so  long 
was  regarded  as  an  end.  In  the  course  of 
my  antiquarian  researches  into  the  library, 
which  is  to  he  in  the  college  of  Booters- 
town,  in  the  future  Dublin,  (the  provost 
and  professors  of  which,  I  would  consider 
it  unfair  toward  Sir  Hareourt  Lees,  here 
to  mention ;)  I  have  hit  upon  a  volume, 
written  in  a  loose  and  light  ^tyle,  for  our 
great  great  grand  children;  which  con- 
tains some  curious  information  respecting 
our  times,  and  displays  a  good  deal  of 
future  opinion  concerning  us.  It  is  com- 
posed at  the  reminiscences  of  an  old  and 
garrulous  man,  who  calls  himsell  a  quondam 
whiskey  drinker,  and  runs  over  300  well 
printed  pages :  it  iaia  two  parts— the  first 


entitled,  <<  Exploded  Errors,**  and  the 
second,  **  Lfost  Enjoyments^ — but  I  can 
hardly  hope  in  the  brief  space  afforded  me 
in  this  journal,  to  give  any  adequate  notiou 
of  the  entire  volume,  and  therefore  in  this 
paper  I  must  confine  myself  to  selections 
chiefly  from  the  first  part.  This  paper 
consisting,  as  it  must,  of  extracts,  will  of 
course,  in  many  places  pass  very  abruptly 
from  subject  to  subject,  but  it  is  only  given 
as  a  sample — and  if  the  public  approve  of 
it  I  may  hereafter  preprint  the  entire 
volume. 

The  book  begins  with  a  sort  of  his- 
torical sketch  of  whiskey,  from  which  I 
select  a  passage  or  two.  I  shall  make  no 
farther  comments  of  my  own,  but  confine 
myself  merely  to  the  giving  of  extracts 
from  different  parts  as  they  strike  me. 

WHISKBT. 

'*  In  my  young  days  there  was  a  liquor 
called  whiskey,  manunctured  in  Ireland,  of 
which,  and  its  ill  affects  I  have  already  spoken. 
To  produce  it  extensive  buildings  were 
erected,  which  have  since  been  converted 
into  factories  for  our  railway  carriages,  and 
some  few  into  houses,  wherein  tea  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  leaves  that  used  idly  to 
wither  in  our  shrubberies.  I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  that  ancient  science, 
long  since  exploded,  called  chemistry,  to 
aceount  exactly  by  set  naqies  for  the  mode 
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of  its  manufacture ;  but  I  know  that  it  used 
to  be  boiled  in  a  great  vessel,  like  the  boiler 
of  a  steam  engine,  and  came  out  liquidated 
into  a  fluid,  in  order  that  it  might  again 
steam  away  within  the  stomachs  of  men. 
It  was  currently  rumoured  in  those  days, 
that  Saint  Patrick  had  introduced  whiskey 
into  Ireland,  but  whether  this  rumour  was 
founded  upon  some  old  popular  legend,  or 
upon  authentic  history  now  lost,  I  am  not 
exactly  prepared)to  say :  however,  one  thins 
is  certain,  that  this  Saint  Patrick  had 
rooted  out  all  the  toads  and  noxious  vermin 
from  this  kingdom,  and  some  believed,  that 
by  way  of  compensating  the  Irish  for  so 
many  companions  driven  away,  he  gave  them 
whiskey  for  a  consolation,  and  that  they 
might  not  seem  too  lonely.  It  was  said 
that  Saint  Patrick's  mother  kept  a  whiskey 
store  in  the  town  of  EnniskiUen ;  and  I 
remember  having  been  pointed  out,  when 
a  child,  the  very  bouse  in  which  she  lived, 
then  kept  by  one  Darby  Shanahan,  and 
certainly  it  had  a  portrait  of  St.  Patrick's 
mother  over  the  door.  But  I  also  remem- 
ber that  this  was  stoutly  denied  in  those 
times,  and  parson  Trasham  sud  that  St. 
Patrick's  mother  must  have  been  no  better 
than  she  should  be,  because  of  all  the  lies 
that  were  told  of  her  since.  However,  I 
never  entered  particularly  into  St.  Patrick's 
history,  for  in  those  days  I  did  not  think  a 
saint's  history  to  be  a  fair  subject  for  mi- 
nute criticism,  especially  one,  whom  a 
learned  barrister  used  to  say  was  the  titular 
sunt  of  Ireland. 

^  But  whether  it  was  true  that  St.  Patrick 
had  introduced  whiskey  or  not,  one  thing 
at  least  is  authentic  history,  that  Father 
Mathew  banished  it." 

MBTAFHT8IC8. 

**  In  those  days  there  was  a  class  of  peo- 

Sle,  who  called  themselves  metaphysicians, 
letaphysics  was  a  science  invented  some- 
what before  my  time,  to  trace  out  the  action 
of  human  emotions,  and  to  show  the  mo- 
tive principle  of,  and  the  spring  from 
whence,  came  our  most  random  thoughts, 
and  wandering  feelings.  If  men  were  con- 
tent to  observe,  and  from  a  large  observa- 
tion to  draw  analogies,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  much  good  might  be  gained,  even  by 
contemplating  the  most  erratic  courses  of 
human  passions ;  but  when  it  was  attempted 
a  priore  to  establish  a  course  for  human 
propensities,  and  the  volitions  of  men,  there 
was  nothing  produced  but  a  medley  of 
science — ^logic  without  rules,  and  rhetoric 
without  feelings.  We  have  since  learned 
that  a  science  of  mind,  unconnected  with 


the  heart,  omits  the  part  of  Hamlet  in  that 
most  popular  play — and  perverts  alike  the 
laws   of  God  and   man.    I  doubt    nioch, 
even  at  this  day,  improved  as  we  are  hj 
better  principles,  if  metaphysics    ia    ever 
a  useful  study.     I  fear  much,  that  it  per- 
verts the  laws  of  our  nature,  and  tenspts  as 
to  learn  upon  exactly  wrong  principles*  not 
leaving  us  to  trace  thoughts  back  from  our 
feelings,  but  accustoming  us  to  trace  feel- 
ings onwards  from  our  thoughts ;  filling  us 
with  prepared  emotions,  and  studied  sen- 
sations, and  thereby  undoing  the  best  effect 
of  life,  wherein   the  scenes  should  work 
upon  us  to  the  production  of  new  sensa- 
tions,  new  thoughts,  and  the  loltj  out- 
breaks of  new  and  vigorous  senaihilities. 
Suppose  for  an  instant  that  we  could  invent 
a  science  of  feeling  in  scenery;  call   it 
metascenicism,  and  suppose  that  a  meta- 
scenic  felt  a  priore^  a  particular  sensation 
from  a  wooded  prospect,  and  another  from 
the  flowing  water,  or  the  still  lake — and 
another  again  from  the  lofty  mountain,  and 
suppose    that    he   had    metascenified   his 
heart,  until  it  knew  the  power  of  no  other 
sensations,    what    would    be    the   effect? 
Why,  he  would  look  upon  nature's  beauties 
as  the  dead  remuns  of  what  once  gave  him 
knowledge,  and  he  should  either  encase  his 
heart  in  his  science,  to  prevent  its  throb- 
bings,  or  cease  from  his  science  and  become 
a  man.     Now  metaphysics,  as  taught  in  my 
early  days,  were  very  like  this.     A  man, 
who  had  encased  himself  within  it,  lost  all 
genuine  emotions,  all  the  healthy  earnest- 
ness which  a  new  and  fresh  impulse  gives ; 
he  ever  stopped  to  classify  and  arrange,  in  ' 
his  pocket  book  of  feeling,  each  manly  glow 
of  the  heart.     He  thereby  lost  all  the 
vigorous  usefulness  and  daring  flights  of  a 
free  soul,  and  grovelled  for  ever  tiod  to  the 
name  of  a  science.    In  fine,  to  use  the 
language  of  a  punning  friend  of  my  early 
days— -he  locked  up  his  intellect — called  for 
the  steward  when  his  heart  was  sick— and 
was  done  hrown  in  all  his  affections  and 
finer  feelings." 

THE  BAR. 

"  In  my  young  days,  the  bar  was  a  very 
different  profession  indeed  from  what  it  is 
now.  At  present,  it  answers  the  high  pur- 
pose, for  which  at  all  times  it  was  assumed 
to  have  been  established,  to  settle  honourably 
and  fairly  the  disputes  amongst  men,  and  to 
be  a  last  resort  for  public  integrity,  in  op- 
position to  sordid  motives  in  any  indiriduaL 
Now,  men  are  selected  for  their  high  worth, 
their  integrity,  their  honour  ;  and  ability  is 
deeply  regarded*  but  yet,  in  subserrienceto 
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loftier  qualities.  But  in  my  young  days, 
too  often  triumphant  fraud  smirked  on  the 
face  of  an  employed  barrister,  and  he  ken- 
nelled in  dirt,  and  amid  chicanery,  behind 
the  scene,  and  walked  forth  upon  the  public 
stage  of  the  courts  to  condemn  his  own 
practice  and  assert  the  majesty  of  justice. 
Besides,  they  had  not  then  the  means  of 
testing  fitness  for  the  profession  which  we 
now  possess.  At  that  time,  to  be  a  barris- 
ter was  an  easy  excuse  for  idleness,  fully, 
and  all  sorts  of  inutility.  Was  a  man  fit  for 
nothing,  and  yet  with  a  sufficiency  to  sus- 
tain life,  he  became  a  barrister.  Was  a 
shopkeeper's  son  in  the  country  beginning  to 
grow  ashamed  of  his  honest  father,  and  did 
this  feeling  produce  in  him  idleness  abroad 
and  irksomeness  at  home?  he  flew  to  the  bar. 
He  cased  hb  dull  head  in  a  wig,  and  co- 
vered his  laxy  shoulders  with  a  gown,  and 
lounged  the  hall  with  an  impudent  air  of 
folly,  and  was  a  lawyer  in  the  eves  of  his  hard- 
working parents — ^my  son  the  counsellor. 
Was  any  man  a  little  marked  out  as  a  smart 
fellow  in  a  country  club,  or  in  aback  street  de- 
bating society?  Why,  forthwith  he  as- 
pired to  high  honours  at  the  bar.  The 
liighest  of  all  seemed  easiest  to  him,  as  the 
highest  mountains  seem  nearest  to  short- 
sighted travellers  ;  puisnejudgeship  was  con- 
temptible to  his  young  ambition,  why  notbea 
chief  ?  He  sped  to  the  bar,  he  rolicked 
for  awhile,  fumed,  steamed,  made  a  noise, 
talked  big,  astounded  country  folks,  and 
made  maiden  aunts  prophecy  of  the  won- 
derful young  man  ;  but  he  still  remained 
the  wonderful  young  man,  until  he  slipped 
into  the  foolish  old  one,  and  neglected 
talents  and  unrecognised  accomplishments 
at  the  bar  passed  into  a  proverb  in  his  re- 
gard. The  bar  had  then  high  and  glorious 
names  enrolled  amongst  its  members,  men 
who  have  shed  down  to  our  times  a  light  of 
glory,  which  makes  me  in  love  with  my 
country,  but  the  outer  man,  the  crowd,  the 
01  TToWoi  of  inferior  adjuncts  also  live 
now  in  my  memory.  I  was  always  a 
reflective  man,  a  quiet  observer,  with  a 
slight  curl  upon  my  lip,  and  a  twinkle  in  my 
eye,  which  bespoke  some  sting  in  me,  and  a 
little  humour,  and  some  observation ;  and 
in  my  early  days  it  was  my  sport  to  stand 
in  the  hall  of  the  Four  Courts,  watching 
the  crowd  around,  and  classifying  the  bar- 
risters. Certainly  a  few  bustled  and 
pushed  into  great  business  for  awhile,  and 
shone  as  great  stars,  who  in  the  end  were 
found  out,  and  then  sat  down  on  the  money 
bags  they  had  earned  by  their  blustering, 
amid  the  jealous  wonder  of  thenr  brethren. 


But  I  am  here  only  noting  the  many  whom 
I  have  seen  revolving  round  the  hall  in 
idleness,  and  of  these,  three  classes  struck 
me  particularly.  I  then  arranged  them  in 
my  mind  as  follows : — Fat  barristers,  pseudo 
smart  barristers,  and  '  lofty  minded  bar- 
risters.' 

**  The  fat  barristers  were  at  one  time  a  re- 
markable class ;  they  seemed  quiet,contented, 
CAsy  going,  placid  men,  and  displayed  the  only 
sense  I  ever  saw  in  the  system  of  reaching 
the  bar  at  that  time,  by  eating  dinners  ; 
you  could  read  in  their  countenance,  that 
they  understood  good  mutton,  and  that  a 
fat  surloin  would  best  evoke  any  abilities 
which  they  possessed.  It  was  always  plea- 
sant to  meet  one  of  these  hi  barristers  ; 
they  had  got  wherewithal  to  satisfy  their 
yesterday's  appetite,  and  the  day's  dinner 
was  a  certain  prospective,  while  they  felt 
that  the  intermediate  hours  were  little 
enough  time  to  assist  digestion,  and  allow 
the  gastric  juice  to  collect  its  new  energy. 
They  had  ever-ready  smiles  and  good- 
natured  looks,  and  were  a  harmless,  unen- 
vious  race.  They  waddled  from  knot  to 
knot,  with  an  ear  open  as  day  to  hear  good- 
natured  sallies  of  merriment,  and  their  un- 
provokable,  unprovoking  appearance,  called 
forth  the  jests  and  fun  from  quicker  spirits ; 
and  so  they  lived,  careless  of^  other's  suc- 
cess, and  unambitious  of  their  own.  My 
satire  always  lost  its  sting  in  their  society, 
and  my  hce  broadened  until  the  wrinkle  at 
the  mouth  was  gone,  and  as  I  departed,  I 
only  thought,  how  ill  nature  had  behaved  in 
their  regard.  For  if,  behind  a  counter, 
they  had  been  measuring  out  soft  goods ; 
or  if  they  had  scooped  out  the  good  things 
in  a  grocer's  shop,  how  happy  would  it  have 
been  for  the  customers,  to  see  their  humour 
as  honest  shopkeepers,  and  how  much 
would  the  sadness  at  parting  with  their 
money  have  been  alleviated,  by  the  know- 
ledge, that  it  went  to  add  further  jollity  to 
their  beaming  countenances. 

*^  The  second  class,  the  pseudo  smart 
barristers,  were  a  most  pernicious  set* 
Some  of  them  used  to  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  affect  to  have  business.  Then 
what  a  turmoil  they  used  to  make,  thrust- 
ing their  bags  into  your  eyes,  treading 
upon  your  toes,  jostling,  pushing,  and 
driving,  out  of  eager  anxiety  to  reach  some 
court,  where  they  had  nothing  to  do.  Then 
their  tricks,  their  stories,  talking  in  one 
eternal  strain,  ever  of  themselves,  and 
vexing  the  ears  of  well-tried  listeners,  until 
in  time  the  bubble  of  their  nonsense  burst, 
and  vacuity,  and  a  sense  of  tedium  were 
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tbe  only  feelings  which  they  left  behind, 
and  80  the  bore  was  silenced.  Again,  ano- 
ther class  of  these  same— -men  of  skill  not 
jet  succeeding-— dapper,  nert  fellows,  with  an 
eye  to  gase  upon  a  cnancellor  without 
shiinkinff,  who  believed  that  modesty  was 
the  attnbute  of  fools,  and  bashfulness  a 
certain  sign  of  weakness.  How  they  did 
illuminate  attornies*  clerks,  and  astound 
young  apprentices,  with  deep  learning  upon 
contingent  remainders.  Pbooh  !  there  was 
nothing  abstruse  in  law ;  once  a  man  had 
cleared  through  the  volumes,  the  names  of 
which  they  could  at  once,  without  aid  from 
the  note  book,  mention.  They  were  a 
favoured  few— sometimes  I  have  seen  them 
tried  ;  they  went  to  court  big  with  a];gu- 
ment— who  dare  oppose  such  plain  propo- 
sitions ?  fifty  cases  in  their  favour,  and  no 
fear  that  they  should  be  abashed.  When 
suddenly  some  simole  proposition,  not  be- 
fore heard  of  by  tnem,  struck  upon  their 
ears— 4iway  went  cases,  notes  and  argu- 
ments ;  impudence  alone  remains,  but,  alaa  1 
it  only  betrays  them,  and  so  their  clients  were 
cured,  but  they  remained  incurable.  Others 
of  this  class  were  men  erudite  upon  gene- 
ralities, and  with  intellects  uncramped  by 
law.  They  could  talk  you  by  the  hour  upon 
nothing,  and  make  you  wise, — if  many 
words  could  do  so.  Some  in  ex  cathedra 
flBshion  pronounced  old  maxims  and  wise 
saws,  and  save  therewith  a  self-natisfied 
shake  of  the  head,  as  much  as  to  say, 
*  Take  that,  there's  wisdom  for  yon.' 
Others  could  circumlocute  with  an  easy 
facility,  and  with  many  erudite  propositions 
pfove  most  plainly  any  self-evident  truth. 
They  thought  explanation  useful  in  the 
plainest  matter,  and  talked  to  show  how 
beautiful  learning  is,  even  although  it  may 
not  advance  knowledge.  Others  again, 
were  ever  contradictory,  and  could  put 
sensible  men  often  to  a  stand  still,  by  asking 
a  why,  for  some  fundamental  truth.  This 
was  not  meant  for  utility,  but  to  show 
cleverness  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  clan,  and 
the  listeninff  fat  barristers  used  to  laugh 
aloud  in  applause,-^-and  so  they  were  happy. 
There  were  many  other  subdivisions  in  this 
class,  but  it  would  be  endless  to  go  through 
them  all.  Useless  knowledge,  merely  on 
the  surface,  ready  talk,  matterless,  but  easy 
flowing  pertness  passing  for  point,  and 
impertmence  assuming  the  pUce  of  wit, 
were  the  most  prominent  features,  and  so 
they  passed  by  and  had  their  day, — ^until 
even  they  at  last  appeared  to  grow  ashamed 
of  their  own  nothingness. 
**  The  third  dass  mentionedi«-4he 


minded  barristers,  were  men  too  re- 
spectable to  herd  with  their  brethren,  sons 
of  fourth  cousins  to  some  poor  lord,  or  re- 
lated in  the  tenth  degree  to  some  needy 
baronet,  they  felt  they  had  blood  in  their 
veins,  and  they  thought  they  should  tunt 
their  respectability  by  idle  converse  upon 
a  level  with  the  meanest  capacity  ;  and, 
accordingly,  to  nurse  their  pride,  they  re- 
mained silent.  They  herded  mostly  to- 
gether, and  a  title  mentioned  as  a  distant 
hint,  was  the  passport  to  their  society,  and 
he  who  held  out  the  bait,  gained  aU  the 
benefits  he  had  intellect  to  value*  These 
were  in  old  times  the  men  to  fill  up  obscure 
places,  and  to  pocket  the  cash,  with  a  sneer 
at  the  vulgar  public  This  was  an  ancient 
class,  when  titles,  and  not  men,  were  ho- 
noured, and  when  a  coronet  was  valued  for 
its  rust,  and  not  for  the  qualities  of  the 
wearer.  A  foolish  father  meeting  honour, 
had  naturally  a  fribble  son  s  for  when  ths 
voice  of  laudation  and  flattery  were  abroad 
and  folly  at  home,  it  was  the  best  school  for 
unfumishing  the  head,  and  filling  the  bellj 
with  the  East  wind.  I  have  often  pitied 
an  intellectual  youn^  relative  of  some  lord, 
when  beset  by  this  worthless  gang ;  his 
tormentors  were  irksome,  yet  he  could  not 
shake  them  off,  for  they  had  an  acknow- 
ledged patent  to  be  obtrusive,  and  he  wss 
often  forced  to  give  up  the  converse  of 
sense  and  wisdom,  for  the  pestering  imper- 
tinence of  brainless  coxcombs. 

'<  This  catalogue  must  seem  strange  now, 
though  taken  from  mere  memory,  unadul- 
terated by  satire ;  for  when  the  high  and 
lofty  position  which  this  most  honourable 
profession  now  holds  in  public  estimation  is 
considered,  men  can  hardly  believe  that  it 
was  ever  so  alloyed.  But  it  only  shows 
how  the  best  things  not  rightly  guarded  maj 
fall  into  abuse." 

FHSEKOLOGT. 

"  There  was  a  science  started  in  my 
young  days,  called  phrenology.  It  was  a 
very  agreeable  science,  for  a  great  many 
young  gentlemen  in  those  days,  because  it 
taught  people  to  look  for  intellect,  not 
within  the  head,  nor  in  any  of  the  manifes- 
tations thereof,  by  the  ordinary  modes  of 
betraying  that  a  man  had  brains,  but 
merely  by  the  external  sconce,  which  every 
man  possessed.  It  was  laid  down  to  be  a 
relative  science ;  and  so,  if  a  fool's  head  wss 
deficient  in  one  spot,  it  naturally  exalted 
itself  in  some  others,  and  each  stupid  gen- 
tleman walked  forth  from  the  phrenologist, 
great  in  something.  I  remember  one  day 
going  with  a  friend  of  mine  (even  I  bad 
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some  stapid  friends)  to  one  of  these  cra- 
niometer  gentlemen.  He  looked  steadily 
in  his  face  for  some  time,  but  not  disco- 
Tering  therein  any  traces  of  illumination, 
he  seemed  for  a  while  sorely  puzzled  ;  he 
tried  to  get  him  into  coversation,  but  that 
did  not  mend  the  matter;  at  last,  after 
much  feeling  and  measuring,  and  with  great 
cognoscence  in  his  eye,  he  pronounced  to 
my  friend,  that  he  had  the  organ  of  ve- 
neration largely  developed.  My  friend 
stared ;  <  Veneration,'  said  he,  <  well,  damn 
me,  if  I  have.   I  never  had  a  bit  of  it  in  my 

life,  you  infernal '    At  this  moment  an 

exceedingly  pretty  girl  entered  with  her 
mamma.  I  sat  stUl  in  the  corner ;  but  my 
firiend  with  his  veneration  was  politely 
bowed  out,  with  the  promise  of  a  written 
character  ;  and  I  just  heard  a  muttered 
blasphemy  outside  the  door.  <  Sit  down, 
ma'am,  if  you  please,'  said  the  phrenologist, 
— and  the  sweet  girl  sat  down.  I  saw  the 
brute  thumbing  her  beautiful  hair,  but  I 
staid  quiet.  <  You  have,  ma'am,'  said  he, 
*  the  organ  of  veneration.'  '  Oh,  mamma,' 
said  she,  '  I  always  said  I  would  be  a  nun,' — 
at  this  moment  her  eyes  caught  mine,  and 
the  warm  blood  circled  in  her  cheek.  I 
felt  secure  that  the  nunnery  had  no  place 
in  her  heart.  ^  You  have,  ma'am,'  sjud  he, 
'  the  organ  of  philoprogenitiveness  well 
developed.'  <  Good  gracious,  whait  is  that  ?' 
said  she.  '  Almost  all  women  have  it, 
ma'am.'  <  Have  what,  sir  ?'  <  Philopro- 
genitiveness, ma'am — ^the  love  of  children, 
ma'am.'  <  What  children,  sir  ?'  said  she 
innocently.  *  Your  own,  ma'am.'  I  thought 
the  poor  girl  would  have  fainted.  To  tell 
a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  that  she  would 
love  her  own  children,  I  thought  a  rude  and 
gross  familiarity  in  the  fellow  ;  for  it  told 
her  plainly  she  would  have  children,  and 
the  delicateness  of  courtship,  all  the  bash- 
fulness  of  demeanor^  and  simpering  unsay- 
ingness  which  dwell  round  the  first  advances 
of  love,  seemed  to  me  in  one  moment  to 
be  outstepped  by  a  brutal  bump  measurer. 
I  could  have  strangled  the  fellow  ;  but 
necessity  still  kept  me  quiet.  He  went  on 
as  much  unmoved,  as  if  that  beautiful  head 
was  but  plaister  of  Paris,  and  as  if 
her  mantling  blush  were  but  the  daub 
of  some  painter.  At  last  he  plainly 
told  her,  that  she  had  the  organ  of  amative- 
ness.  Thereupon,  I  sprung  up,  and  collared 
the  fellow.  <  How  dare  you  V  said  I — 
'  What  do  you  mean,  sir,'  he  cried — <  tell 
that  young  lady,  that  she  had  amativeness.' 
'  You  infernal  ruffian,  how  dare  you  use  to 
so  charmmg  a  girl  such  a  brutid  expres- 


sion 7*  The  youn£  lady  and  her  mother 
had  flown ;  I  saw  that  I  was  in  a  quandary, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  bolt.  I  shook 
the  fellow  into  his  fire  grate,  leaving  upon 
his  own  head  some  new  bumps  to  study, 
and  so  made  a  run  for  it,  destroying  the 
ideality  in  the  head  of  Byron,  knocking 
causality  clean  out  of  the  skull  of  Daniel 
O'Connell,  and  laughing  heartily  at  the  cry 
of  police  which  faintly  echoed  from  the 
drawing-room  window.  Of  coarse  I  acted 
very  wrong  in  this,  for  the  phrenologist  had 
not  in  fact  committed  any  impropriety; 
but  he  had  used  a  Latin  name,  and  in  my 
young  days  it  was  always  allowed  to  be  in- 
decent in  Latin.  I  remember  that  my 
aunt  Margaret,  who  was  a  great  prude, 
used  often  bid  me  lay  aside  that  naughty 
book,  Childe  Harold,  and  go  and  read  my 
Horace :  while  at  school  novels  were 
rigidly  forbidden,  while  the  boys  were  kept 
hard  at  work  studying  Catullus  and  Ana- 
creon.  But  it  was  supposed,  that  a  dead 
language  could  not  contain  a  living  impro« 
priety.  The  science  of  phrenology  flourished 
for  awhile,  and  young  gentlemen  consoled 
themselres  in  their  external  ability  ;  but  at 
last  it  faded  away  with  the  follies  of  the 
day.  Ladies  grew  ashamed  ofbeing  thumbed 
by  bump  measurers,  and  the  dandyism  of 
skull  swellings  lost  its  priee,  and  remains 
only  to  be  remembered,  because  of  some 
curious  scenes  such  as  I  have  mentioned." 

FLBA8ART    COMPANIONS. 

<<  In  those  days,  there  was  a  class  called 
and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  pleasant 
companions.  They  were  great  diners  out,  and 
universally  received  as  wits  and  jovialists.  It 
was  always  safe  to  laugh  at  their  jests,  for 
you  were  sure  to  have  a  chorus  in  any  com- 
pany. They  spent  their  time  in  collecting 
small  stories,  and  gaining  a  supply  of  flying 
anecdotes,  and  were  us^  even  by  sensible 
men  as  good  aids  to  digestion.  With  these 
men,  that  pleasant  volume,  Joe  Miller,  was 
a  text  book ;  they  could  sound  a  loud  note  on 
the  '  tin  trumpet,'  and  an  old  magazine,  that 
no  one  else  would  trouble  themselves  to  read, 
was  a  treasure.  I  remember  their  fear  at 
times,  when  a  detected  Joe  stared  them  in 
the  face  ;  it  was  agony  for  a  momedt,  until 
the  broad  grin  of  some  stupid  guest  enabled 
them  to  ride  ofiF  on  a  horse  laugh,  and  made 
the  rest  of  the  company  placid  towards  the 
story  tellers.  Of  all  the  hateful  companions, 
with  which  society  was  ever  encumbered, 
these  pleasant  companions  were  to  me  the 
most  hateful.  Their  labelled  boxes  of  interest- 
ing anecdotes,  their  bottled  up  effervescence 
of  stale  wit|  their  alphabeted  catalogue  of 
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agreeable  stories,  alwap  fell  upon  my  ears 
with  a  nauseating  sensation,  and  I  hated 
these  poor  pedlars  of  comicality,  and  out  of 
dislike  to  them  I  was  often  made  melan- 
choly by  a  story,  which  when  afterwards 
remembered   caused   me   great   Laughter. 
I  suppose  now  that  I  was  wrong  in  these 
feelings,  for  in  times  long  past,  the  down 
was  introduced  at  the  best  tables,  to  deal 
out  his  stale  fun,  and  provoke  laughter  by 
his  clownish  impertinence.      These  men 
were  but  the  legitimate  successors  of  the 
clown,  and  when  they  earned  their  din- 
ners, and  fared  current  as  jovialists,  I  feel 
that  I  should  have  conformed  to  custom, 
and  have  laughed  with  the  rest.     I  believe 
after  all,  let  men  be  as  philosophical  as  they 
choose,  that  a  good  hearty  laugh  is  a  sweet 
thing  in  this  world.     I  mean,  not  the  half- 
and-half  smile,  not  the  fiddling  useless  titter, 
not  the  melancholy  still-born  laugh,  but 
regular  chest  moving,   bowel  compelling, 
side   shaking,    explosive    lauffhter — ^wliich 
sounds  along  the  walls,  fills  the  full  space 
of  the  dinner  room,  and  escapes  through 
the  crevices  of  the  door,  to  wake   envy 
and  sorrow  in  all  the  pale  faced  melancholy 
men  who  stray  by  night  in  search  of  philo- 
sophy.    I  hate  any  man  that  cannot  laugh, 
he  is  surely  a  bad  man.     Some  indeed  were 
formerly  educated  out  of  laughter ;  it  was 
then,  God  bless  the  mark !  unfashionable. 
Some  ladies  were  too  tight-laced  to  laugh ; 
it  would  have  spoiled  the  whiskers  of  some 
gentlemen,  and  wrinkled  the  smooth  waist- 
coats of  others.     But  men  and  ifomen  of 
unspoiled  human  nature  should  rather  study 
to  laugh.     It  is  an  ancient  fine  old  custom  ; 
it  has  richness  in  it,  and  oily  sweetness,  it 
begins  in  a  happy  disposition  of  the  face, 
and  spreads  over  the  nervous  system  with 
balin  and  softness,  until  an  electricity  of 
good  humour  fills  the  pleasant  atmosphere, 
and  each  jolly  red  nose  seems  tickled  upon 
the  sudden,  and  even   the  most  parcned 
faced  man  of  littleness  gains  a  constrained 
look  of  joyousness,  which  wraps  the  coldest 
heart  in  kindly  warmth.    To  laugh  rightly 
Tou  must  not  only  laugh  with  your  face, 
but  with  your  whole  body.     It  must  come 
out  from  you,  and  not  stay  within  ;  it  re- 
quires the  atmospheric    air  to    make   it 
wholesome.  I  was  always  a  laugher,  although 
I  hated  these  fellows  that  traded  upon  old 
fun.     They  seemed  to  me   in  the  same 
class,  as  fellows  who  would  bottle  up  tears 
for  an  occasion,   and  I  hated  them  most 
because  they  themselves  could  never  give 
a  right  laugh.** 


O'COHKSLL. 

**  In  various  parts  of  my  book  I  have 
spoken  rather  slightly  of  the   claaa  called 
agitators.     But  I  do  not  wish   to  be  mis- 
tMken,     Of  course  I  did  not  mean  even  id 
playful  satire,   to  allude  to  those   whose 
worth  and  high  character  gave   them  an 
influence   amongst  their  feuow^men,   and 
who  used  that  influence  to  upnuse  the  feel- 
ings and  hopes  of  their  country,  and  worked 
nobly   for  the  redemption   of  this,  their 
native  Land.     Such  men  sleep  now  in  ho- 
noured graves,    and   the  gratitode    of  t 
country  made  happy  and  prosperous  through 
their  exertions,  now  sheds  a  light   of  glory 
round    the  tombs   in    which    thej   sleep. 
With  the  noblest  of  this  world's  history  the 
name  of  O'Connell  is  inshrined,    and  ever 
will,  while  a  patriot's  name  is  honoured  in 
his  nation.     In  my  garrulity  I  cannot  help 
pausing,  when  I  mention  O'Connell's  uarae, 
to  think  over  the  scenes  in  which  I  have 
seen  him.     He  was  a  fine  large  portly  man, 
and  the  feeling  of  largeness  was  always  im- 
pressed upon  you  in  nis  presence.     There 
was  a  natural  amplitude  and  ealenaveness 
about  him.     His  voice  was  full  and  rich, 
and  space-filling,   while  his   words   rolled 
along,  as  if  when  pronounced  by  him  they 
were  twice  as  big  as  at  other  times.      Hi.^ 
attitudes  were  all  conceived  in  a  lofty  man- 
ner, he  stretched  forth  bis  arms  to  their  full 
length,  and  measured  them  around  as  if  try- 
ing to  embrace  something  greatly  extended, 
and  when  pouring  forth  his  fine  language, 
he  seemed  as  if  he   ever  struggled  with 
some  thought  too  large  for  his  utterance. 
He  gave  a  lofty  earnestness  to  his  manner, 
when  he  became  impressive,  which  took  the 
feelings  captive,  despite  of  the  will,  and 
even   his  enemies  went  wondering  along 
with  him.     But  above  all,   he  was  Irish, 
aye,  Irish  to  the  inner  heart.     He  had  a 
soul  that  could  not  spurn  a  pleasant  thought, 
and  which  felt  it  was  cruel  to  suppress  his 
humour,  and  midst  tears,  and  in  the  deepest 
feelings,  he   would  cast    the    sunshine  of 
pleasure    around    him,    and    mingle    our 
deepest  emotions  with  some  gentleness  of 
love.     He  never  tried  to  form  an  abstract 
picture  of  passion,  or  to 'make  tragedy  of 
all  in  his  scene.     The  tender  tint  of  merri- 
ment combined  with  serious  passion  made 
up  a  reality;  a  smile  mingling  with  the 
tears  chastened   emotion,  and  made  our 
natures  feel  happy  in  the  excitement.    He 
had  no  concealed  feelings  about  him ;  you 
trusted  him — ^for  you  saw  that  he  uttered 
his  whole  soul;  you  saw  bo  deficiency  ia 
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the  picture  which  his  inuig^fuaion  drew.  -It 
was  a  great  power  thus  to  mingle  humour 
in  all  the  higher  scenei  of  emotion,  it  was 
in  fact  the  deepest  truthfulness  to  nature, 
for  feeling  and  humour  are  but  as  parts  of 
one  embracing  whole.  This  power  pre- 
eminently made  CyConnell  the  orator. 
Feeling  and  humour  exist  in  the  human 
heart,  unconstrained  by  custom,  unmodified 
hj  ranks  or  grades  in  hfe.  The  poor  man's 
heart  is  easilj  touched  by  them,  and  if  you 
can  get  beneath  the  sheU  of  unhumanising 
ceremonials,  which  great  folks  practice,  to 
the  kernel  within,  which  is  the  neart,  then 
also  the  highest  can  be  touched  by  them. 
In  truth  they  are  the  common  marks,  which 
show  that  the  hearts  of  men  are  the  same, 
and  can  still  mingle  in  fraternity.  O'Con- 
nell  had  this  power  of  touching  all  alike,  | 


beyond  any  orator  that  eyer  liyed,  and 
it  made  for,  him  his  fiime ;  a  hme  proud 
for  the  land,  which  now  celebrates  as  a 
high  festival,  the  day  upon  which  he  was 
born.  But  I  lose  myself  upon  this  theme, 
it  is  above  the  common  sphere  of  my  aged 
talkativeness,  and  I  cling  too  fondly  to  it. 
When  I  was  a  child,  I  remember  that 
CyConneli  took  me  upon  his  knee,  and 
patted  my  cheek,  and  sud  I  was  a  fine 
boy.  He  little  thought  then  how  deeply 
he  implanted  in  me  a  love  and  admiration 
of  him.  My  childish  pride  mellowed  by 
years  into  deeper  feelings,  and  I  feel  a 
pride  at  this  instant  in  remembering  the 
fine  child  that  he  patted  upon  the  cheek. 
This  episode  is  out  of  place,  but  it  springs 
from  the  wayward  and  happy  memories  of 
an  old  man.'' 
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The  S^a  Captain;  or  the  Birthright. 
A  Drama  in  five  acts.  By  the  Author 
of  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  «  Richelieu," 
&c.  London  :  Saunders  and  Otjley* 
1839. 
Sib  £.  L.  Bulwxb  has,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  been  for  many  years  in  the  habit  of 
publishing  a  novel  every  year ;  and  great 
has  been  the  applause,  and  not  trifling*  we 
believe,  the  cash,  which  they  have  brought 
him.  With  *<  Ernest  Maltravers,"  how- 
ever, and  its  sequel,  **  Alice,"  he  seems  to 
have  relinquished  the  legitimate  novel,  and 
taken  up  in  its  stead  the  Ugitimate  drama. 
We  cannot  congratulate  him  upon  his  suc* 
cess  in  this  new  department  which  he  has 
chosen.  Although  nis  novels  were  not  by 
any  means  so  good  as  his  literary  allies 
would  fain  persuade  us,  they  were  far  better 
than  his  dramas  ;  and,,  besides,  a  novel  is  a 
more  venial  trespass  upon  public  patience, 
and  involves  less  of  deliberate  guilt.  The 
slaying  of  a  character,  which,  in  the  former, 
might  pass  as  mere  manslaughter,  assumes, 
in  the  latter,  the  complexion,  and  merits 
the  punishment  of  murder. 

Although  the  novel  and  the  drama  are 
in  a  great  degree  analogous,  yet  they  differ 
in  too  many  important  respects,  to  render 
success  in  the  one  an  infidlible  criterion  of 
capacity  for  the  other.  The  subject  of 
both,  it  is  true,  is  the  same — ^human  action; 
and  their  object,  to  develop  the  varieties  of 
human  characteri  as  influenced  and  acted 


upon  by  circumstances,  differing  in  some 
degree  from  those  of  every-day  life,  and  to 
display  the  effects  of  the  particular  passions 
which  are  evolved  by  those  circumstances 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative  or  the  plot. 
The  means,  however,  by  which  that  object 
is  effected  are  different  in  both,  and  are 
more  limited  in  the  latter.  There,  the 
author  is  obliged  to  address  himself  to  hb 
readers  or  his  audience  through  the  medium 
of  the  personages  of  his  story,  and  to  con- 
vey through  them,  indirectly,  the  impres- 
sion of  their  characters  which  he  would  wish 
to  produce.  He  is  obliged  to  exhibit  the 
various  modifications  and  developments  of 
passion,  which  the  varying  events  of  his 
story  may  give  rise  to,  by  the  changes  which 
those  events  produce,  in  the  language  and 
deportment  of  those  who  are  subjected  to 
their  influence — he  is  obliged,  in  fact,  to 
convey  his  ideas  to  his  readers  inferentially, 
instead  of  addressing  them  openly,  and  in 
his  own  person.  This,  of  course,  increases 
the  difficulty  of  conveying  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  the  same  conception  of  character 
which  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  and 
may  serve,  in  some  degree,  to  account  for 
the  comparatively  great  number  of  success- 
ful novelists,  who  have  flourished  in  an  age 
so  barren  as  the  present  in  dramatic  litera- 
ture. But,  besides  this,  theve  is  another 
difficulty  imposed  upon  the  dramatist  who 
aspires  to  succefs  upon  the  stage ;  and  that 
iS|  the  incongruity  of  all  theatrical  repre* 
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tentations,  however  skilful  and  tneritorioiUi 
with  the  conceptions  of  the  author  which 
they  are  intended  to  represent;  so  that 
the  author  has  not  merely  to  pedPorm  the 
difficult  task  of  creating,  in  the  minds  of  the 
s^ctators,  impressions  of  the  characters  and 
circumstances  which  he  wishes  to  de- 
velop and  display,  but,  also,  what  is  often 
the  far  more  difficult  task,  of  reconciling 
the  impressions  so  created  in  the  minds  of 
the  audience,  with  the  representatives  of 
those  characters,  who  are  presented  to  their 
view. 

From  all  these  difficulties  the  novelist  is 
free,  lie  can  convey  directlyi  and  in  his 
own  language,  to  his  readers,  the  conceptions 
which  arise  in  his  mind }  while  he  is  not 
deprived  of  those  advantages  which  dra- 
matic representation  possesses.  He  com- 
bines, in  fact,  representation  and  narrative, 
and  is  himself  in  some  degree  a  spectator 
of  the  events  which  he  relates ;  he  unites 
the  characters  of  the  prologue  in  the  mo- 
dem, and  the  chorus  in  the  ancient  dradia, 
while  he  possesses  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  unrestrained  by  any  of  those  re- 
atrictions  which  fetter  the  dramatic  writer. 
He  has  no  particular  limits,  prescribed  by 
euslom  or  tne  necessities  of  the  stage,  to 
the  length  of  his  dialogue  |  he  is  not  obliged 
to  mould  the  expressions  of  his  characters 
into  iny  particular  shape — he  may  carry  on 
his  narrative  in  anr  manner  that  itaay  be 
most  agreeable  to  his  taste ;  and,  besides, 
he  is  not  shackled  by  any  existing  realities, 
which  may  inter&re  with  the  illusion 
he  wishes  to  create,  by  any  disagreeable  or 
ludicrous  association.  There  is  almost  the 
same  difference  between  these  two  species 
of  composition,  that  exists  between  sculpture 
and  painting.  The  colouring,  the  clothing, 
the  grouping  which,  in  the  latter,  convey 
to  the  mind  the  distinct  impression  of  what 
the  painter  meant,  and  make  us,  at  a  glance, 
comparatively  familiar  with  the  situation 
add  history  of  the  figures,  and  render  them 
more  lifeuke,  are  wanting  in  the  latter, 
which,  however,  in  conseouence  of  that 
very  want,  leaves  an  impression  of  mystery, 
as  well  as  of  dignity,  upon  the  mind  of  the 
spectator,  and  impresses  him  (whether  erro- 
neously or  not,  we  stop  not  to  inquire)  with 
a  stronger  conviction  of  the  power  of  him, 
who  thus  compresses  a  character  into  a 
single  figure. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  compatibility  of  complete  success  in  the 
novel,  and  utter  failure  in  the  drama  i  and 
we  sttppose  that  even  the  moti  devoted 
worshippers  of  Sir  £•  Bulwer  will  not  claim 


for  his  novels  a  hiffher  place  thaa  thai  wbicli 
has  been  awarded  to  those  of  Sir  Walter; 
yet  there  are  scenes  in  Scott's  novels  of 
the  highest  dramatic  effect,  (such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  trial  scene  in  <*  The  Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian,")  while  we  might  search  id 
vain  through  the  prose  writings  of  Bulwer 
for  anything  that  even  borders  on  the  dra- 
matic The  fact  is,  that  Bulwer  wants  the 
power  of  delineating  character  ;  he  cannot 
make  the  personages  of  his  story  move  like 
livinff  beings  upon  the  stage ;  they  are  not 
lifelike — ^they  move  like  puppets,  and  we 
think  that  at  every  move,  we  see  the  author 
pulling  the  string. 

Sir  £.  Bulwer's  annual  drama  for  1839 
is  entitled  *^  The  Sea  Captain,"  and  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  representation  of  the  class  of 
naval  adventurers  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Elisabeth.  We  agree  with  the 
autnor,  in  thinking  that  the  class,  which  he 
professes  to  embody  in  the  character  of 
Norman,  furnishes  materials  for  dramatic 
representation,  capable  of  being  wrought 
into  a  work  of  lasting  interest ;  but  it  would 
require  the  hand  of  no  common  artist  to 
mould  them  into  the  proper  shape,  and  no 
ordinary  genius  to  caU  them  into  life.  That 
Sir  £.  Bulwer  has  failed  in  depicting  this 
class,  must  be  numifest  to  every  one  who 
has  read  his  play.  His  representation  of  it 
possesses  neither  the  ment  of  being  inte- 
resting, nor  of  being  accurate.  It  is  not  hj 
bringing  upon  the  stage  a  man  in  a  saUor's 
dress,  using  a  few  nautical  phrases,  and  ut« 
tering  a  few  elaborate  and  over-wrought 
sentences  in  praise  of  the  sea,  that  tte 
Drakes,  and  Hawkinses,  and  Cavendishes 
of  that  age  are  to  be  recalled  from  their 
graves,  and  made  live  again  upon  the  stage. 
It  is  not  thus  that  we  are  to  be  made  h- 
miliar  with  the  descendants  and  successors 
of  the  old  Norwegian  and  Danish  sea-kiogS) 
who  performed  upon  a  wider  stage,  and 
ruled  over  a  more  extensive  empire  than 
their  ancestors,  the  scourge  and  terror  of 
the  narrow  seas.  They  bore  no  more  re- 
semblance to  Sir  £•  Bulwer^s  hero,  Norman, 
than  he  bears  to  the  Nelsons  and  CoUing- 
woods  of  our  own  times,  of  whom  Sir 
Edward  asserts,  in  bis  preface,  that  the  class 
of  which  he  is  the  representative  were  the 
prototypes  and  forerunners.  They  were 
men,  stained  indeed  with  vice,  but  bold, 
resolute,  daring,  and  adventurous.  Re- 
moved, by  their  mode  of  life,  from  the  con* 
trol,  and  protected  from  the  punishments 
of  the  law,  which  restrain  other  men  from 
committing  those  erioiea  which  they  could 
perpetrate  with  impunity^  they  were  freed 
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from  those  conventional  restndnts  which  »)* 
cietyimpoeesyforits  o^n  convenience,  upon 
those  who  mingle  in  it,  and  nartake  of  its 
advantages*  Their  characters  tnerefore  had 
more  room  to  develop  themseWes,  and 
there  was  oecessarily  more  of  individuality  in 
them,  than  in  those  who  mixed  with  the 
herd  which  they  had  quitted.  The  good 
and  bad  qualities,  which  they  possessed, 
naturally  grew  with  more  luxuriance,  from 
the  absence  of  restraint,  and  the  same  ab- 
sence of  restraint  made  them  more  dis- 
tinctly visible  at  the  surface  ;  and  this  it  is 
vrhich  renders  them  fit  subjects  for  dra- 
matic representation. 

For  individuality  of  this  kind,  however, 
-we  seek  in  vain  in  Sir  £.  Bulwer^s  play  i 
his  hero,  Norman,  possesses  as  much  of  the 
dull  uniformity  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  modem  society,  as  if  he  had  spent  his 
life  in  the  clubs  of  St.  James's-street,  or  the 
salons  of  Paris.  But  where  did  Sir  £. 
Bulwer  discover  that  the  sea  captains  of  old 
possessed  that  disregard  of  gold,  that  con-^ 
tempt  for  the  worshippers  of  Mammon, 
which  he  attributes  to  their  representative 
in  his  play.  If  we  have  writ  our  annals 
aright,  there  were  no  men  more  covetous 
of  gold — ^no  more  devoted  worshippers  of 
Mammon,  than  the  early  adventurers  in 
the  new  world.  It  was  their  thirst  for 
gold  which  formed  the  chief  induce- 
ment to  their  voyages,  the  chief  impulse 
for  all  their  adventures.  It  was  this  which 
urged  all,  except  Columbus  himself, 
(aad,  perhai^s,  the  two  Cabots,)  to 
seek  the  shores  of  the  American  continent. 
It  was  for  this  they  braved  the  great  and 
unknown  dangers  of  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
not  in  frigates,  as  Sir  £.  Bulwer  makes  his 
hero  do,  (a  class  of  vessels,  we  may  observe 
in  passing,  then  utterly  unknown,)  but  in 
barks  of  fifteen  or  twenty  tons#  It  was 
for  this  they  eluded  the  vigilance,  or  braved 
the  power  of  the  Spanish  cruisers — it  was  for 
thb  they  smuggled — ^it  was  for  this  they 
committed  piracy,  (for  pirates  they  were 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  tne  word,)— it  was 
for  this  that  they  kidnapped  negroes,  and 
American  Indians,  and  introduced  into  the 
new  world,  the  worst  vices  of  the  so-called 
civilisation  of  the  old.  Pirates  and  slave 
traders  they  were,  and  the  love  of  gold  was 
their  animating  impulse,  and  not  merely 
the  thirst  of  *<  high  adventure,*'  or  the 
childish  enthusiasm  for  the  sea,  which  Sir 
£•  Bulwer  puts  into  the  mouth  of  their  re- 
presentative in  the  pUiy.  Such  was  Drake — 
such  was  Hawkins — such  was  Cavendish-— 
such  was  Raleigh  himself,  and  their  royal 


mistress,  Elizabeth,  was  a  conniver  at  their 
crimes,  and  a  sharer  in  the  profits  of  their 
illicit  and  nefarious  adventures.  And  after 
all  this,  is  it  not  too  bad  to  have  these  men 
put  forward  seriously,  as  models  of  heroism,  as 
paragons  of  generosity,  as  '*  entertaining  a 
gay  and  prodigal  contempt  of  the  objects 
which  landsmen  scheme  for,''  as  **  the  wild 
and  gallant  contemporaries  of  Walter 
Raleigh  ?''  But  enough  of  the  pre&oe ;  let 
us  proceed  to  the  work  itself.  It  cannot 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  readers 
of  Bulwer's  novels,  that  the  parts  of  those 
works,  in  which  the  author  is  most  decidedly 
deficient,  are  the  dialogues,  and  particu- 
larly those  in  which  he  essays  to  be  hu- 
morous ;  nothing  can  be  flatter  than 
his  jests,  nothing  more  painfully  dull 
than  his  attempts  at  humour,  which 
are  unfortunately  not  few.  The  same 
defects  are  still  more  strikingly  appa- 
rent here,  and  the  prose  dialogues  are 
absolutely  wretched ;  there  is  a  stiffness  and 
want  of  ease  about  them  which  is  fatal 
in,  comedy,  and  particularly  where  the 
characters  attempt  humour  or.  repartee. 
This  defect  is  concealed  by  the  stiffness  of 
the  blank  verse,  but  the  blank  verse  has 
many  other  defects  of  its  own  to  answer  for, 
which  leave  it  little  advantage  over  the 
prose. 

The  plot  of  the  <'  Sea  Captain*'  is 
unnatural  and  forced;  it  bears  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  that  in  the 
Antiquary  (not  the  most  successful  in 
that  respect  of  Scott's  novels  ;)  only  the 
advantages  are  there  on  the  side  of  Scott. 
Here,  a  lady  who  is  a  countess  in  her  own 
right,  and,  as  such,  inherits  ample  estates, 
contracts  a  clandestine  marriage  with  a  per- 
son considerably  inferior  to  her  both  in  rank 
and  fortune,  and  gives  birth  to  a  son,  the 
only  offspring  of  this  marriage.  The  ven- 
geance of  her  fisimily  is  roused  by  this 
"mesalliance,"  and  proves  fatal  to  her 
husband;  she  b  subsequently  compelled  to 
contract  a  second  marriage  with  a  noble- 
man of  her  own  rank,  by  whom  she  has  a 
son,  upon  whom  all  her  affections  are  con- 
centrated, to  the  entire  exclusion  of  her 
first-born,  and  for  whose  aggrandisement  she 
resolves  to  deprive  her  eldest  son  of  his 
birthright,  and  alienate  him  altogether  from 
his  family.  With  this  view  she  has  him 
brought  up  at  a  distance  from  her,  under 
the  care  of  an  old  priest,  in  ignorance  of 
his  real  birth  and  rank,  the  secret  of  which, 
however,  is  known  both  to  the  priest  under 
whose  care  he  is  brought  up,  and  to  a 
distant  relative  of  the  fuoily  (Sir  Maurice 
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Beavor,)  who  would  tuceeed  to  the  title 
and  estate  io  case  of  fiulure  of  male  issue 
of  the  countess.  This  worthy  old  knight 
is  rather  anxious  to  accelerate  his  own  en« 
joyment  of  the  title  and  estates  of  Arun- 
del, and  for  that  purpose  employs  a  certain 
pirate,  Luke  Gaussen  by  name,  (one  of 
those  convenient  characters  who  are  alwap 
to  be  met  with  in  plays,  and  are  ready  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  execute  any  Wllany 
that  the  author  may  find  it  convenient  to 
perpetrate,)  to  kidnap  the  boy  to  sea,  and 
there  put  him  to  death.  He  succeeds  in 
kidnapping  the  boy,  but  is  not  equally  sue* 
cessful  in  nutting  him  to  death,  for  he 
escapes  and  becomes  what  the  author  is 
pleaned  to  call  a  '<  sea  captain,"  but  what 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  calling  a  bu- 
canier. 

He  returns  to  hb  native  country  in  pursuit 
of  a  young  lady,  (Violet,)  a  relative  of  his 
mother's  second  husband,  whom,  with  her 
father  and  governess,  (Prudence,)  he  had 
rescued  from  the  clutches  of  Barbary  cor- 
sairs $  and,  by  bis  unexpected  appearance, 
sadly  disappoints  the  hopes  of  his  respected 
relative,  Sir  Maurice,  and  occasions  con- 
siderable uneasiness  to  hb  mother,  (Lady 
Arundel,)  who  until  then  was  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  dead. 

The  Lady  Arundel  is  introduced  to  our 
notice  in  the  second  scene,  and  gives  utter- 
ance to  a  soliloquy,  which  we  extract  as 
a  specimen  of  the  style  and  sentiment : 

It  is  the  daj—now  fire  and  twenty  yean 
Elspeed— the  anniverMd  day  of  woe. 
Gran,  thou  art  th<»  all  piercing  eye  of  keaven. 
And  to  thy  gase  my  heart's  dark  catet  lie  bara, 
With  their  unnatural  lecret.   Silence,  conscience  I 
Have    I    not    rank— power— wetdth—nnitained 

repute  ? 
So  will  I  wrap  my  ermine  round  the  past, 
And-*ah,  be  comet    my  son,  my  noUe  boy, 
I  fee  thee,  and  air  brightens ! 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with 
the  conversation  between  the  lady  and  her 
son,  but  shall  pass  at  once  to  the  dialogue 
between  Sir  Maurice  and  the  governess, 
Mrb.  Prudence,  as  a  specimen  of  the  au- 
thor's method  in  lighter  matters  : 

Mrt.  Prudenee  (aside).  The  old  miser !  See  how 
I  will  chafe  him.  (To  Sir  Maurict  ettrisgitue 
very  low.)  Wenhipfbl  Sir  Maurice,  may  I  CTave 
yoor  blessing; 

Sir  Maurice  (aside).  X  nerer  knew  of  a  man*s 
bemg  asked  to  gire  his  blessing,  who  was  not  ez« 
petted  to  give  something  else  along  with  it 
(Ahmd.)  Chut,  chut,  what  do  you  want  with  a 
blessing,  yon  elderiy  heathen  ? 

Mrs,  Prydence.  Why,  it  does  not  ooet  any- 
tfaing. 

Sir  Maurice  (aside).  That's  a  Jibe  at  my  po- 
nrty.     Eveiy   fiiol  has  a  stone  for  the  poor. 


{AtomL)  Does  not  eoet  anything.  I>oes  it  brimg  a 
anything?    What  wiU  yon  give  lor  it  ? 

Mrs.  Prudence.    This  ribbon. 

Sir  Maurice  (taking  the  rHUm).  Hon,  it  v£l 
do  for  a  shoe  tie.  There,  bless  yon,  suid  mei^ 
yon,  and  incline  your  sinful  old  heairt  to  my  Iambi 
wool  stockings.  Do  yon  want  to  be  biassed  toe, 
ehUd? 

/  'isM.    Nay,  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  Maurice.  The  girls  grow  perter  every  dar. 
That  hypocritical  Jeiabel  looks  all  the  merrier  &r 
my  benediction.  I  ain  afraid  she  has  got  »  bargaii 
01  me.  [KtU  wHJUn  the  Atmse.] 

The  following  continuation  of  the  same 
scene  upon  the  entrance  of  Norman,  is  is 
the  same  style  : 

Mrs.  Prudence.  Whatdolsae?    I  tfaongbt  that 
I  heard  voices. 
Why,  Captain  Norman.— It  must  be  bisgbost 

Norman.  Ah«  my  fair  govemante.  Bytbishaa4. 
And  this    most  chaste  salute,    I'm    flash    and 
blood. 
Mrs.  Prudence.  Fie,  Captain,  fie.    But  pray. 


The  Countess— If  she  should  < 

Nerman,    Oh,  then,  I'm  a  ghost. 

Mrs.  Prudence.    Still  the  same  merry  ge&tls- 
man.    But  think 
Of  my  responsibilities.    What  would 
The  Countess  say,  if  I  allowed  myself 
To  see  a  stranger  speaking  to  her  ward. 

Norman.    See,  Mrs.  Prudence.   Oh,  if  that  bo 

What  see  you  now  ?    (Oapjnmg  a  fieee  of  gold  U 
the  left  eye,) 
Mrs.  Prwlence.    Why  nothing  with  the  left. 
The  right  has  still  a  morbid  sensibiUty. 

Norman.   Poor  thing  ~  this  golden  ointment  soon 
Will  core  it   (Clapping  another  piece  ofgoid  to  the 

right  eye.) 
What  see  yon  now,  my  Prudence  ? 
Mrs.  Prudence.    Not  a  soul. 
Norman  (aside).    Faith  'tis  a  mercy  on  a  poor 
man's  porse, 
That  some  old  ladies  were  not  bom  with  thrae  eyes ! 
I  Prudence  goes  up  the  stage.] 
We  must  say,  that  in  this  scene,  the 
young  bucanier,  the  type  of  (he  aboriginal 
sea-captains,  displays     very  little   of   that 
<'  gay  and  prodigal  contempt  of  the  objects 
which  landsmen    covet    and' scheme  for,*' 
which  the  author  attributes  to  them  in  his 
preface  ;   he  seems  as  unwilling  to   part 
with  the  gold  pieces,  as  the  most  unromantic 
suitor  of  the  present  mercenary  age. 

The  "  Sea-CapUinV  love  for  the  young 
lady  is,  however,  favoured  by  Lady  Arundel, 
who  is  anxious  to  promote  their  flight,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  all  obsUdes  to  the 
aggrandisement  of  her  youngest  son,  who 
thinks  proper  to  entertain  and  express  a 
very  well  founded  jealousy  of  the  stranger's 
intimacy  with  his  fair  reUtion,  Violet.  We 
have  not  space  to  follow  tbe  development 
of  the  plot,  through  the  five  weary  acts 
through  which  it  drags  *<  its  slow  length 
along ;"  but  we  cannot  avoid,  in  justice  to 
our  author,  extracting  a  q>eech  of  Norman 
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to  Violeti  which  hu  been  the  subject  of 
much  praUey  in  order  that  our  readers  may 
judge  for  themselves  how  far  that  praise  is 
merited  : 

NaT  be  Mothed,  and  think 
Of  the  bright  lands  within  the  western  main, 
l¥here  we  will  boild  onr  homef  what  tune  the 

seas 
Weary  thy  gaze ;  there  the  hroad  palm  tree  shadea 
The  soft  and  delicate  light  of  skies,  as  fair 
As  those  that  slepi  on  Eden  ; — Nature,  there» 
Like  a  gay  spendthrift  in  his  flush  of  youth, 
Flings  her  whole  treasure  on  the  lap  of  Time. 
On  tnrfs  by  fairies  trod,  the  eternal  Flora 
Spreads  all  her  blooms  ;  and  from  a  lake-like  seay 
Wooes  to  her  odorous  haunts,  the  western  wind  I 
While  circling  round  and  upwurd  from  the  bou|^ 
Golden  with  fruits,  that  lure  the  Joyous  birds, 
Melody,  like  a  happy  soul  released. 
Hangs  in  the  air,  and  from  iniisible  plumes 
Shakes  sweetness  down  I 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  concur  in  the 
.|idmiration  expressed  for  the  above  passaffe, 
;.hey  will  find  some  passages  of  simuar 
merit ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  agree  with  us,  and  may  not  think  even 
such  passages  a  sufficient  compensation 
for  the  trouble  of  wading  through  the 
five  acts,  we  may  state  that  the  play 
contains  nothing  better  than  the  above,  and 
many  things  much  worse,  and  that  it  ter- 
minates with  the  romantic  renunciation  by 
Norman  of  his  rank  and  inheritance,  and  of 
course,  with  his  union  with  the  lady  Vioiety 
who  is  ceded  to  him  by  his  younger  bro- 
ther, as  a  compensation  for  the  title  and  es- 
tates which  he  renounces. 

We  conclude  by  advising  Sir  £•  L. 
Bulwer  to  return  forthwith  to  his  old 
trade  of  novel-writing.  It  has  stood  him 
in  good  stead,  and  we  cannot  but  think  him 
most  unwise  to  barter  solid  pence  and 
pudding  for  stase  applause,  or  the  beggarly 
renown  of  a  fifth-rate  dramatist.  Hb  plays 
are  hard-bound  productions,  and  must  cost 
him  an  infinity  of  labour  ;  we  are  sure  any 
one  of  them  has  given  him  more  trouble  to 
write,  than  the  whole  six  volumes  of  the 
^  Maltravers**  dilogy,  while  the  remunera- 
tion is  much  less,  and  the  market  propor- 
tionably  uncertain.  He  has  decked  the 
title-page  of  his  last  production  with  a 
couple  of  mottos  from  the  dramatists  of 
the  Elizabethan  age  ;  but  if  he  thinks  that 
he  has  any  claim  to  rank  with  those  wor- 
thies, or  that  his  works  have  the  slightest 
chance  of  lasting,  as  theirs  have  lasted,  he 
is  most  woefully  mistaken,  and  the  sooner 
he  is  disabused  of  such  an  error,  the  better 
for  himself  and  his  readers. 
Jfariaii  ;  or^  a  Young  MauTs  Fartunei. 
By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  London  :  CoL- 
Busir.  Dublin :  CusnuHO.  1840. 
^rs.  Hall  has   of  late  days  occupied 


herself  in  endeavours  to  reform  (?)  the 
manners  of  the  Irish  people,  and  in  doing 
all  that  in  her  lay  to  make  them  English. 
Perhaps,  finding  us  too  intractable,  she  bas^ 
at  least  for  a  time,  abandoned  her  projecty 
and /leaving  political  economy  to  Miss 
Martineau,  has  turned  to  the  more  wo- 
manly study  of  the  economy  of  the 
heart.  The  result  is  one  of  the  best  ficr 
tions  of  the  season,  of  which  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  giye  our  readers  some  account. 

At  five  o'clock  on  a  dull  winter's  morn- 
ing, a  washerwoman,  seeking  her  way,  it 
galUuitly  guided  to  her  destination  by  an 
Irish  watchman. 

^  The  washerwoman  wished  Paddy  Charley 
good  morning,  while  he,  with  the  native  politeness 
ofhisoonntrj,  opened  the  area  gate  for  her  de- 
scent ;  but  she  had  hardly  taken  two  steps,  when 
her  foot  encountered  sinne  obstruction.  Fortu- 
nately she  was,  as  it  were,  ^  filling  her  way,"  so 
that  she  did  not  tread  hearily  upon  it ;  yet  she 
awoke  by  the  pressure  a  little  deserted  infont,  who 
cried  loudly. 

"« '  Holy  mother,'  eJaeuUted  the  watchman. 
•What's  that?' 

**  *  Oh,  my  good  grarious  me  I  it's  a  Ainftmt,' 
replied  the  wiisherwoman. 

^  •  Deril  fetch  ye  !'  exdatmed  Katty  Macaae, 
opening  the  kitchen  dbor,  •  it's  a  weaiy  sight  the 
whole  of  ye  are,  and  a  weary  hearing  ;  boblMying 
up  there  like  a  flight  of  crows,  as  noisy  and  as 
unlucky.  You'll  wake  the  mistress — to  say  no- 
thing of  the  parrots  !  Heaven  save  us  !  Mrs. 
Gandv,  ma'am,  can't  ye  come  down  ?  What  ails  ye 
intirely  ?  What's  come  over  ye  ?  Paddy  honey.! 
is  it  bewitched  the  woman  ye  have  ?  though  God 
knows,  the  days  of  bewitchment  are  over  with  yoa«' 
as  well  as  meself.* 

•*  •  Not  ],  faix,'  replied  the  night  guardian ;  •  but 
don't  you  hear.' 

'*'  •  Hear  what,  Paddy  ?~Is  it  them  mnrderia' 
cati!' 

^  •  What  an  innocent  yoo  are !  Come  up,  Mis- 
tress  Macane,  and  fetch  a  liffht ;  my  lantern's  as 
good  as  out— small  odds  !  When  it's  in,  it  s  lika 
Paddy  Doolan's  tongs,  widout  any  fire.* 

^  Kalfy  re-appeared,  bearing  in  one  hand  a 
brass  candlestick,  in  which  was  a  crooked  candle, 
and  with  the  other  shading  it  from  the  damp  and 
wind. 

^  •  Don't  touch  it,  Mrs.  Macaae,  don't  ton^ 
it,'  repeated  the  laundress ;  •  I  can  step  over  it 
without  harming  it ;  bat  don't  you  Umch  iu  If 
you  do  I  Mave  heard  the  parish  can  make  yon 
keep  it.  Think  of  that !  Take  your  hands  off  it, 
and  let  this  honest  man  carry  it,  as  is  his  duty,  to 
the  workhouse.' 

*•  •  The  devil  fetch  you,  and  the  workhouse  toge- 
ther, Mrs.  Gandj  !  Is  tAai  what  ye'r  afther  ?  or 
did  God  never  give  youachUd  of  your  own  to  tacba 
you  the  fee^gs  of  nature?  Och  my  grief!  sea 
that  now !  Hlow  a  bom  Christian  woman  should 
have  so  little  understanding  of  the  heart  in  her 
bosom !  Arrah,  wonum,  is  there  a  heart  in  ye,  at 
all,  at  all?"* 

Thus  speaking,  Katty  carries  her  priie 
into  the  kitchen,  and  again  she  and  the 
laundress  come  bto  colUsion : 
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^  *  Mn.  Gaudy,  f tir  yonnelf,  woman,  and  pnt 
tiiAt  nip  0^  vSXk  thaf  I  in  the  atune-Jug  into  the 
battcr-fsnoman— pat  it  all  in,  will  je  ?' 

"  ^  We'll  AftYO  nona  left  for  our  tea,*  aaid  the 
lauodreii. 

<*'l8  it  Ue  je*r  thinking  off*  raid  Kattf, 
mimicking  the  B^liih  afCcent ;  ^  and  thia  weeaj 
crature  itanring  wiUi  cowld  and  hnnger  ;  and  the 
immortal  eowl  that's  in  it  bothering  the  liib  oat  of 
it,  not  knowing  exactly  whether  its  staj  or  go  it 
win  !  Paddy,  man  alive  !  take  the  batter-vaacepan 
oat  of  her  hands,  and  make  the  child  a  htUe 
food.' " 

Mrs.  Grandy  reliDqoisbed  the  butter- 
aaucepaO)  not  without  again  lamenting  the 
loss  of  the  milk,  and  assurinff  the  cook,  that 
the  workhouse  was  provided  for  '<  such-Eke 
hobjects ;"  and  more  to  the  same  effect. 

What  a  contrast  these  two  women  pre- 
lenty  beautiful  as  true.     They  are  exem- 

5 burs  of  their  classes  and  countries,  and  yet, 
in.  Hall  wants  us  to  make   Mrs.  Gandys 
of  our  Katty  Macanet. 

Kfttty  Maeane  is  ih€  character  of  this 
norel — ^possessing  in  a  high  degree  all  the 
qualities  of  her  countrywomen ;  a  heart 
overflowin^with  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
-^-a  warm  imagination — unsullied  purity-— 
fide^ty — ^love — and  stem  honesty.  The 
widow  of  a  soldier,  she  had  been  much 
abroad  <'in  the  wars,**  and  had  quickened 
her  native  shrewdness  by  mature  with  the 
world,  while  she  acouired  none  of  its  hard- 
ness. During  her  toreign  rambles  she  had 
|Mcked  up  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
cookery,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  tale 
reigned  paramount  in  the  kitchen  of  Mr. 
Cavendish  Jones,  who  had  made  his  money 
by  **  something  very  near  trade,**  and  then 
enjoyed  the  results  of  his  Ubours  in  that 
once  half-fashionable  locality,  Sloane-street. 
Mrs*  Cavendish  Jones,  a  vain,  fanciful 
woman  ;  childless  and  fond  of  pets,  just  then 
tired  of  her  last  favourites,  two  macaws  and 
a  monkey,  is  <<  manonuvered''  by  Katty 
into  discardinff  them,  and  adopting  the  little 
foundling.  £attv  is  forthwith  installed  as 
nurse,  and  Mrs.  Jones  becomes  most  lavish 
in  favours  and  caprices  to  her  new  pet. 
To  give  her  friends  an  opportunity  of 
ioining  in  a  grand  chorus  on  her  benevo- 
lence, she  determined  on  a  grand  christen- 
ing, where  we  are  introduced  to  some 
capital  characters.  We  can  only  find  room 
for  Mr.  Cooke,  the  stockbroker,  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  the  mingled  insolence 
and  vulgarity  which  make  up  the  ^^wit"  of 
English  middle-class  drawing-rooms. 

•*  *  How  do  ye  do,  Mr.  Cooke  ?  Oh,  Miss  Sophy, 
charmed  to  meet  yon  here !  Escaped  from  the 
crowd,  eh?— deUfl^tfnl!  Is  it  not  the  *laaat  of 
miQps  «id  the  tow  qi^munAt' 


M  ^Fbwof  bad  tea  below  and  cold  air  all  npthe 
ttairease,"  growled  Mr.  Cooke,  plnmpinf  hinudf 
into  a  chair,  dose  to  the  end  of  tne  so^  on  which 
the  well-dressed  ladr  was  sitting.  '  SopfaT,'  (to 
his  tall  danghter,)  '  draw  that  curtain  dose.^ 

^<  *  Poor  dear  Mr.  Cooke,  tou  are  #»  delicate!' 
said  the  still  standing  Arabdla,  in  a  tone  of  sfin- 
pathy,  while  looking  down  on  the  roond,  shiniog 
head,  and  glazed,  rosy  cheeks,  of  the  iat  old  alder- 


^  *  Thank  yon,'  said  the  stranger,  politely,  but 
coldly,  *  I  never  play  cards.' 

«' '  Bless  mr  heart,'*  exclaimed  Mr.  Cooke,  p]a. 
cing  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  pironetting  half 
ronnd,  as  if  he  were  seated  on  a  mnsac  aCool,  so  as 
to  obtain  a  foil  riew  of  the  lady's  face.  *  What  i 
nerer  play  at  cards.?  Well  that  is  odd.  Yoa 
dance  men,  Marm^  I  pimame  7' 

^  *  No,'  she  replied  quietly ;  *  my  dancing  dajs 
are  over.' 

^  *  Neither  dance  nor  play  cards  V  baooatiBaed ; 
'  then  yon  play  the  piano  7' 

^ « Indeed  1  do  not' 

^  ^  Neither  play  the  piano,  nor  earda,  nor  dance !' 
repeated  the  rotund  gentleman,  earnestly,  *  then, 
pray,  iforta^may  I  ask,  what  it  is  yoa  do  do  ?' " 
•  •  •  •  • 

M«Iamsorry  tohaaryoar  honaa  Is  daasp,  Mi« 
Womble,'  renuriEod  the  parserering  Cooke,  whs 
pided  himself  upon  his  mdenesa  and  called  it 
honesty. 

^  *  Damp,  my  dear  sur !'  cjaenlated  the  horrified 
lady,  holdmg  np  her  whitiih  hands.  *  Who  coaU 
have  invented  soch  a  calvmny  7' 

I*  ^  Heard  it  for  a  fact;  gold  all  washed  off  yov 
ahina  «arcer# — tea-cups  half-full  of  water — yoimg 
ladies  all  with  colds  in  their  heads — ordered  three 
dozen  pocket  kandkerchiefs  from  town — cotton  onss 
to  be  (Siarged  in  the  Christmas  bills  aa  cambric, 
ehr' 

'*  And  he  half  closed  the  lid  over  one  of  his  goose- 
berry eyes  in  an  incipient,  vulgar  wink. 

**  *  Lor,  Mr.  Cooke,'  said  Miss  Arabella,  *  ron 
are  mo  droll  i  Ha  w  so  vary  odd,'  whe  added,  turn- 
ing to  the  aQent  lady;  *a  christening  supper 
would  not  be  a  supper  without  Mr.  Cooke' — (m  a 
half  whisper) — 'such  an  odd  creature — quite  a 
character — educated  all  his  danghters — eharmiog 
giris  !— have  yon  any  little  ones  of  yonr  own, 
ma'am?'" 

But  enough  of  Mr.  Cooke— to  Miss 
Arabella  Womble  we  may  have  occasion 
to  return  by  and  by.  Before  leaving 
Mrs.  Jones's  christening  party,  we  must 
express  a  hope,  that  Mrs.  Hall,  in  her  cari« 
cature  of  hoy  Bab  Hesketh*  is  not  guilty 
of  the  bad  taste  of  joining  in  the  cry  of 
vulgar  abuse  which  has  been  so  unsparingly 
directed  against  a  talented  countrywomaa, 
by  a  portion  of  the  English  press,  for  no 
reason  thai  we  could  discover,  except*  her 
love  of  her  native  Land.  From  the  resem* 
blauces  in  lady  Bab's  portrait  by  Mrs. 
HaU»  to  some  points  of  the  unfavourable 
picture^  drawn  oy  the  literary  enemies  of 
the  lady  we  allude  to,  we  fear  our  suspicions 
ere  not  without  foundation.  Jf  such  be  tbe 
case,  we  deeply  regret  it  for  ULns.  Hall's 
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AU  goes  (m  smootU j  for  some  years  ; 
Marian  grows  up  petted,  and  fondled  bj 
Mrs.  Jones — her  heart  expanded,  and  her 
imagination  quickened,  by  the  wild  ballads 
and  tales  of  her  nurse.  But  a  change 
comes,  the  early  graces  of  prattling  child- 
hood pass  away ;  Mrs.  Jones  wants  a  play- 
thing, and  the  proud  and  spoiled  girl  begins 
to  be  troublesome.  In  the  natural  course 
of  such  a  mind,  Mrs.  Jones  becomes 
thoroughly  tired  of  her  ;  and  finally,  the 
warm-hearted  child  is  sent  from  the  only 
bome  she  has  ever  known,  and  from  the 
tender  cares  of  Katty,  is  consigned  to  the 
im^entle  tutelage  of  Miss  Womble. 

Miss  Arabella  Won^^,  (who  has  before 
appeared  on  the  scene,)  is  the  proprietress 
of  a  **  seminary  for  young  ladies"  entitled 
the  ''  happy  home  f  one  of  those  half-caste 
boarding  schools,  to  which  it  is  the  wont 
of  Engfish  mothers  to  oonsiffn  their  off* 
spring — thrusting  them  from  nome,  and  a 
mother's  care,  to  seek  from  interested 
strangers,  that  instruction  which  they  are 
unable  or  imwilling,  but  ought  to  give 
themseWes. 

Mrs.  Hall  is  unsparing  in  her  censure  of 
these  schools,  but  she  forgets,  or  passes  over 
the  system,  of  which  they  are  a  necessary 
consequence,  and  which  we  believe  to  be 
mainly  productive  of  the  want  of  filial  affec- 
tion, and  the  numerous  cases  of  desertion 
of  aged  parents  by  their  children,  which  are 
some  of  the  foulest  blots  on  English  morals ; 
for  where  is  a  cluld  to  leam  love  and 
obedience  if  not  at  a  parent's  hearth? 

€hreat  are  poor  Marian's  trials  during 
the  years  she  passes  under  Miss  Womble's 
roof,  softened  only  by  the  occasional  tokens 
of  affection  and  watchfulness,  which  poor 
Katty  (though  forbidden  all  access  to  her 
nursung)  contrives  to  convey  to  her. 
Meantime,  Mr.  Cavendish  Jones  goes  the 
way  of  all  flesh — ^his  disconsolate  widow 
casts  about  for  a  second  mate,  to  help  her 
to  bear  the  load  of  her  sorrows,  and  finds 
one  in  a  Mr.  Dick  Trufit,  a  ruined  de- 
bauche,  who  joins  himself  to  her  1500/.,  a 
year.  Marian  is  removed  from  school,  to 
become  Mrs.  Jones's  dependent  and  acting 
lady's  maid.  Here  her  miseries  increase ; 
as  might  be  expected,  Mrs.  Jones  and  her 
young  husbana  quarrel — ^the  lady  takes  to 
her  bed,  and  the  gentleman  nightly  fills 
the  house  with  his  dissipated  companions. 
Marian,  buffeted  about  oy  the  wife,  ever 
dreading  insult  from  the  husband  or  some 
of  his  boisterous  convives,  longs  ardently  to 
free  herself  from    her    thraldom.     InJ^a 


stolen  interview  with  her  old  nnrse  she 
explains  her  hopes. 

"*• '  Earn  yer  own  bread,'  repeated  her  norpe, 
monmfuUj  ihakiug  her  heaa;  'earn  yer  own 
bread,  my  darlint?  Pretty  bread-earners  these 
are!'  and  she  held  Marian's  small  white  bands 
np  in  the  sunshine. 

^« « I  do  not  mean  bj  manual  labour,'  said  Marian 
smiling  at  the  oddity  of  Katty's  action ;  *  there 
are  other  ways  by  which  a  woman,  a  gentlewoman 
can  earn  her  bread.' 

'^^  Is  it  by  dress-making— making  the  crooked 
straight,  and  the  lean  fat,  as  a  body  xnay  say — 
you  mean  ?' 

^*  Marian's  blood  mounted  to  her  cheek,  for  her 
nurse  had  truly  said,  that  she  was  proud. 
."*  No.' 

«( « Nor  trying  to  make  the  ugly  handsome,  and 
the  onld  young,  by  millinery  ?' 

"'No,  no.' 

'' '  ft  can't  be  no  kind  of  shop-keeping  then,  I'm 
sure.' 

'''I  wiUbegoYemess,'  said  Marian  triumphantly 
*  great  women  have  been  teachers.    I  have  heard 
Miss  Kitty  say— great  and  good  women.    Kings 
must  have  teachers;  queens  must  have  gover- 


"  Katty  Macane  compressed  her  lips  and  ele- 
vated her  brows. 

'^ '  To  go  a  govemessing  is  looking  at  the  world 
through  the  back  windows,  a  chora  machree  I  I 
never  heard  such  folly  1  To  be  as  a  body  may 
say — between  hawk  and  buzzard;  too  lew  for  the 
drawing-room,  too  high  for  the  kitchen ;  belonging 
neither  to  the  earth  boieath,  nor  the  heavens  above; 
slighted  by  the  mistress ;  insulted  by  the  servants; 
winked  at  by  the  gentlemen  visitors,  and  shook  off 
by  the  lady  ones ;  blamed  for  the  faults  of  the 
children ;  barked  at  by  the  dogs ;  scratched  by  the 
cats;  a  thing  without  a  place;  a  free  woman, 
treated  as  a  &m  slave.  Listen  to  me  avoumeen. 
I  have  known  at  home  and  abroad,  big  and  little, 
thirteen  governesses  in  my  time ;  twelve  were  bom 
miserable,  and  were  always  kept  so ;  the  thirteenth 
was  lucky;  for  the  died  in  ker  first  place.  Och« 
alanna!  God  break  hard  fortune  before  an^  wo- 
man's child— I'd  rayther,or  as  soon,  see  you  m  yer 
grave  as  going  a  govemesring." 

And  Katty  was  right.  Marian,  how- 
ever, persists  in  her  resolution,  and  applies 
to  Doctor  Darlino^,  a  courtly  physician, 
whom  she  beeves  her  friend,  for  aid  in  her 
project.  He,  in  more  courtly  phrase,  gives 
the  same  advice  as  Katty  ;  and  her  hopes 
remain  unfulfilled.     Meantime,  her  position 

rws  wcNTse  and  worse,  till  at  last,  stung 
insult,  she  flies  frovcL  the  house  of 
her  protectress,  and  seeks  refuge  in  the 
humble  "room"  of  Katty.  Here  she  is 
attacked  by  fever,  and  Katty,  "  hard  pushed" 
to  support  herself,  is  sadly  puzzled  by  this 
new  charge.  Her  energies,  however, 
strengthen  with  the  occasion,  and  great  are 
her  struggles  to  hide  her  wants  from 
Marian.  Beautiful  are  KattVa  faith  and 
hope ;  and  beautifiil  her  consouitions  to  the 
despairing  girl,  tinged  with  the  strong  re- 
ligious feeling  of  har  oountry.  ^ 
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X  In  her  lut  extremitj,  she  triei  begging. 

'* «  Tbere's  no  uie,*  the  whitperad  to  ImtmU; 
while  dMhiog  ft  proud  tear  froni  her  oye,  *iii 
bothering  ahoot  the  matter;  I  imm#/  beg  in  the 
etreet,  for  Pre  no  other  wbt  of  aavinff  the  life  of  mv 
AeartsUoodr  ^ 

^  The  none  walked  ilowlj  along  the  darkett 
■ide  of  the  road  leading  to  Kewington  Gere,  aad 
paoied  leveral  timee  before  welVdroMed  per««iaa, 
without,  howHrer,  being  able  to  ipeak  ;  !be  lield 
oat  her  hand  as  thej  approached.  One,  IbKseeing 
her  intention,  told  hergmflly  *  to  g6  to  the  parish  ^ 
another  flnng  her  a  pennv  ;  that  pennj  waa  all 
she  collected  between  KeiMiiigton  cboMh  and  the 
gloomr  comer  of  G]onee«tep-ioad« 

'*  ^  I  mnit  grow  bolder,'  ahe  thought,  as  she 
erofied  the  turnpike,  *  thit  will  never  do.'  " 
•  •  •  •  • 

^  A  woDun  advanced,  oeMforlablj  ttnfl^d  in  a 
cloak,  caniringainariiet'bafket  KattyMhoeled 
her  knees  to  a  cortMju  and  tried  a  iew  words  of 
earnest  entreatj  for  the  good  of  *a  poor  sick 
child,  just  out  of  the  fever.* 

^  The  kind-hearted  woman  gave  her  a  few  half- 
peoca^  mjing,  « God  help  you-^I  have  childran  of 
Dj  own.' 

***Them  sort  of  ould  women  are  the  anest 
touched,'  said  Katty,  'if  one  could  be  lure  which 
was  which.  I  always  libserved  the  married  were 
fet,  and  the  oaU  flMidens  thin;  but  since  tha 
bustles  came  in,  it^  very  hprd  (o  make  out  whioh 
is  irhich.' 

•  •  •  • 

**  The  gate  of  a  detached  house  stood  open,  a 
carria^  was  waiting  by  the  feotaiay*  there  were 
fighto  m  the  up^  part  of  the  dvislling,  atid  a 
footman  in  rich  hv^  stood  at  the  door. 

"^ '  Oh,  to  see  the  loads  of  eaadlellght  and  slash- 
ings  of  finery  goiagto  waAte  th^re.*^  again  mur- 
mvred  the  poor  aunsr.  «iunoogh  eC  laving*  be- 
twem  the  quality  and  the  qnaUlies'  quality,  to 
nounxh  half  a  dozen  poor  !* 

*• '  YouM  better  not  go  in  there,*  said  the  servant, 
who  was  Wttting  with  the  carriage.  '  The  gentle- 
man who  Hess  therab  one  af  the  gnahtfaas  of  the 
poor,  aod  he*U  not  counimanoe  beggars." 

KM/ttj  meoU  Doetar  DarUng,  jn  eU  ac 
quamjUmoe,  comiiig  <mt  of  ft]£  koaae,  end 
aooostahim. 

- '  My  dear  Mm.  Maeine,'  i^pllied  «he  Doctor,  as 

warmly  as  if  hehad  be«»  sayi^  *Mj^ar  Ixwif 
M  am  delighted  to  see  you.* 

"  •  See  that  now/  interrupted  KaUy :  *  the  plea- 
sure's mutual  Sir.*  '^ 

***  Thank  you,  ^frs-Macaoe;  taQ  mewfaere  you 
hve,  I  want  aoparticulariy  to  see  Misa  Marian.  A 
person  whom  1  cannot  mention  iMt  now  is  wacalr 
mtere^ted  in  her  favour.* 

.v**^^^  ]•  •  •"*'  *^'  ^  •*  «J«cnlated  Katty, 
flunking  of  Mrs.  T^ufit  « But  sir,  honey,  she's  a 
dale  better  m  regard  of  the  physic,  and  like  evcrr 
one  that  canr-she's  bet^ter  without  it.* 

••  'True,'  replied  the  doctor. 

*»*But  iCs  nourishment  she  wants;  the  cook. 
Doctor.'  ' 

««' Not  a  better  cook  in  Londctt  than  yonraelf,- 
said  the  Doctor;  for  he  knew  how  to  pay  a  compU- 
ment  properly. 

•*  *  iTxank  ye  kindly,  sir,  for  your  good  word ;  but 
tro^y  sir,  ifs  something  better  than  gravel  hash, 
or  n«e-stane  soup,  I'd  like  to  thry  my  skiU  on  for 
asick  lady;*  and  the  comic  smile  vanished  inm 


her  lip,  as  stoppmg  foddenly,  and  pli— ^ 
near  the  doctors  ear,  so  as  not  to  be  ovei^ 
the  servant— she  added  in  a  low  and  aooaiizioc 
whispiT,  the  tone  of  which  could  nevcrr  be^wotta 
— *  As  God  is  true,  sir,  she's  starving.* 

•*  Involuntarily  the  doctor  draw  out  his  puree:  his 
Jrst  impulse  was  to  wess  it  into  Kutrs  hand,  bat 
he  thought  better  of  it,  aztracted  a  guinea,  and 
•fBin  asked  her  address.  Katty  ims  pn^  and 
did  not  like  the  nhysieiaa  should  see  the  nttv 
miseiy  af  bar  dwelling,  althoa^  she  had  confessed 
her  poverty!  *^  ««i«aBo 

**  *  I  forget  the  right  name  that  they've  wot  qimb 
It-  tiie  number,  air-^aad  that :  so  if  yon  wiU  £ve 
me  lave,  ill  lost  take  the  tiberty  if  calliM  « 
yaor  honours  booie  in  the  moraing."* 


With  Kstty's  spostropbe  to  the  goiiiet 
1^  must  conclude  our  extracts  from  tliis 
delightful  book. 

•**  I^osperity  to  you  lor  ever*  my  ydlaw  beaotv. 
anda  long  life  to  &e  royal  fie  fli^uVtmi; 
you  !  Soma  one  rich  or  poor  but  ddiffhts  in  the 
wy^  cottttteQance--and  the  ofthener  giey  me  it 
the  better  tkej  Uke  it;  and  ifs  lonely  a^  eouid 
and  broken  hearted*  the  pocket  loeU  that  ye-rnot 
m,  ye  shming  deaaver— it's  aorrowfiil  totlunk,  that 
ttiough  ^n-ve  no  legs  Irs  faster  ye  run  than  if  ye 
had-^  Aat-s  the  worn  thing  yer  worat  foe  cin 
wytdye,  yattowW!  I  never  look  t  upon  «ie  of 
^ou  ^''  <>'>«**  w»A  a  quarter  the  Jby  I  docn 

A»  Katy  Macane  hag  it,  « there's  a  sti- 
ver haing  to  every  doud  that  saHs  about 
the  heavens  if  we  could  only  «ee  it,"  and  so 
It  proved  with  Maviau.  When  aU  hope 
seeiDod  gene*  her  prospeete  brighten  ;  she 
18  discovered  by  a  Lady  Isabella  Gascoigne 
—who  was  attracted  by  her  in  her  child- 

•  "^."f*  i^^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^  protection, 
•long  wuh  Katty.  Her  character  which 
was  purified  in  adversity,  is  strengthetied  aod 
developed  in  prosperity,  and  finally  she  dis- 
covers her  mother^  and  a  lovef»  who  be- 
comes her  husband,  among  the  great  of 
the  laud,  Katty  is  fixed,  rejoicing,  in  the 
hoosefooid  of  her  narslingy  aad  the  tale 
ends  happily  as  aK  lake  oaght.    ' 

In  <eur  meagre  extracts  from  these  to- 
lumes,  we  have  left  the  best  portions— pas- 
sives of  great  beauty  and  force,  untouched. 
There  are^  Mia^  Womble's  school;  the 
episode  of  the  young  artist,  Brandon,  and 
hisMotiier;  Katty's  exhortatidns  to  Ma- 
nan;  Katty's  exposure  of  Trufit^s  vilkny, 
m  the  third  volome;  and  Marian's  dis- 
covery of  her  mother  f  lor  which  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  book. 

This  work  is  full  of  dkatdd&r^^ut  we 
must  have  done,  strongly  recommending  our 
fair  readers  to  kiseno  time  in  procurini? 
the  book  for  themselves.  Mn.  Hall  has  not 
sought  for  excitement  in  the  haunU  of  vice 
and  misery,  or  drawn  a  doubtful  moral  from 
their    contempbition ;  but  taking  for  her 
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materials  our  highest  and  best  feelings*  and 
affections,  has  woven  a  fiction  which  will 
long  do  honour  to  her  name  and  sex. 

7^  ChapUt :  or  Choice  Cullings  firom 
the  Port-feuille  of  an  Idler.  Dublin: 
Printed  for  Private  Distribution. 

This  tiny  volume,  printed  on  rose-co- 
loured paper,  and  cased  in  flowered  silk,  is 
professedl  J  a  selection  from  the  posthumous 
poems  of  one   (unnamed)  who,  being  the 
last  scion  of  an  old  Milesian  family,  and 
gifted  with  powers  which  might  have  res- 
tored the  glories  of  his  house,  found  the 
shocks  of  this  rude  life  too  much  for  his 
sensibility,  and  quitted  the  world  with  an 
unwise  haste.     1  his  we  take  to  be  a  mo- 
dest ruse  on  the   part    of  the  soi'ditant 
editor,  or  compiler,  who  has  also  shrunk 
from  encountering  the  dangers  of  public 
scrutiny,  and   preferred,,  by  choosing  his 
readers  for  himself,  in  some  degree  to  allay 
the  terrors  of  his  first  appearance  as  an 
author. 

Works  of  this  kind  are  generally  consi- 
dered to  lie  without  the  pale  of  regular 
criticism.  The  man  who  publishes  a  book, 
offers  his  wares  to  the  world,  demanding  in 
return,  not  hard  cash  only,  which  is  easily 
weighed  and  counted,  but  soft  praise  into 
the  bargain,  which  there  is  no  measuring  at 
all.  The  holders  of  cash  are,  accordingly, 
justified  to  the  fullest  extent,  in  handling 
the  goods,  in  which  they  are  about  to  invest 
a  portion  of  their  precious  capital  ;  while 
the  holders  of  praise  must  be  cautious  how 
they  lead  the  monied  man  to  purchase  what 
is  not  money's  worth;  for  he  sometimes 
finds  out  that  he  is  humbugged,  and  then 
his  wrath  is  great — great  on  such  occasions 
is  the  wrath  of  the  monied  man.  But 
when  a  generous  author  offers  you  in  one 
hand  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  and  pays 
himself  with  the  other,  he  makes  you  his 
guest  for  a  time,  at  the  noblest  sort  of  en« 
tertainment,  and  it  is  churlish  and  unkind 
to  look  too  closely  at  the  fare  he  sets  before 
you  :  you  may  be  sure  it  is  about  the  best 
his  means  admit  of.  We  should,  therefore, 
have  merely  acknowledged  the  author's 
kindness,  in  sending  us  a  copy  of  this  little 
book,  if  we  did  not  shrewdly  suspect,  that 
he  could  have  done  much  belter,  and  that, 
with  the  wealth  at  his  command,  he  has 
been  in  truth  a  little,  or  more  than  a  little 
careless  of  our  comfort  and  instruction. 

A  good  example  is  sometimes  not  the 
worse  for  coming  from  a  plain  and  common- 
place man.  Wisdom  in  such  a  garb  and 
station  recommendeth  herself  much,  and  in 
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her  solitary  strength  'rebuketh  those  who 
are  proud  of  their  many  gifts.      Of  all  the 
makers  of  English  verse,  who  have  obtained 
any  general  and  permanent  reputation  as 
poets.   Jemmy    Thomson,  author    of  the' 
*'  Seasons,"  is,  to  our  notions,  if  not  the 
most  unpoetical,  undoubtedly  the  least  at- 
tractive. Perhaps  we  are  prejudiced  against 
him,  for  he  was  the  first  of  a  race  we  like 
not.     However  that  may  be,  it  is  recorded 
of  him,  that  he  was  accustomed,  once  a  year, 
or  oftener,  to  bum  all  the  verses  which  he 
had  scrabbled  in  the  interval  scarcely  ever 
sparing  one,  even  at  the  request  of  admiring 
friends.     This  course  he  pursued  for  se- 
veral years,  and  though  some  people  may 
think  he  dropped  it  rather  soon,  still  he  de- 
serves all  praise  for  what  he  has  withheld 
from  us.     The  example  is  a  good  one,  and 
in   these   days  of  volqminous  authorship, 
worthy  of  some  attention.     Nay,  if  such  an 
example  had  never  been  set,  the  everyday 
course   of  life  is  full  of  similar  warnings. 
Nil  sine  lahore — ^'tis  an  old  saying,  a  true 
one,   and,    therefore,  perennially    a    new 
one.     For  the  making  a  three-legged  stool, 
and  chiselling  an  Apollo,  how  different  the 
requisites  !     Yet  the  materials  of  both  are 
single  and    primitive,   the   tools  few  and 
simple  ;  while  the  conditions  of  the  work 
are  essentially  the  same.     Some  idea  in  the 
head  of  the  workman  ;  that  above  all  is  indis- 
pensable, and  the  idea  ready,  some  skill  in 
the  hand  to  shape  a  visible  approximation 
thereto,  be  it  of  a  three-legged  stool,  or  of 
the  lord  of  light  and  song.     Then  labour, 
(ever  cheered  by  the  oracles  of  actual  per- 
formance.) selection,  adaptation,   revision, 
completion.     For  the  legs  of  the  stool  must 
project  outwards,  and  not  much  differ  in 
length ;   and  the  god  must,  in   calmness, 
strength,  and  awfulness,  be  cognisable  by 
men.       There  are    some  authors,   to   be 
sure,  who  have  no  notion   of  working  at 
all;     when    the    fruit    of    their    espaUer 
noddles  is  ripe,  they   collect  it,  and  bid 
us  be  thankful.     Did  they  ever  see  apples 
gathered,  or  share  the  boyish  joy  of  ga- 
thering them  ?  or,  in  these  later  centuries, 
saw  they  ever  potatoes  dug  ?     A  poetical 
sight  that,  and   rich    in   natural  beauty; 
the  brown-coated  eatables,    in   their  pic- 
turesque rotundity,    nestling,   unconscious 
and  unbasketed,  on  the  black  bosom  of  the 
fertile,  uneatable  earth.     Small  produce  of 
much  labour,  and  yet  sufficient  food  for 
millions.     Do  the  apple-pluckers  or  potato- 
diggers,  then,  strip  the  trees  or  fields  so 
cleanly— or  leave  they  behind,  un thought 
of,  the  rotten,  the  unripe,  the  small?  or 
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are  the  tfllert  of  tbe  earth  wiser  in  their 
generation,  than  the  tillers  of  the  seed-field 
of  thought  and  time,  the  branch  of  whose 
well-doing  oft  flowereth  in  furthest  stars 7 
'Tis  a  queer  world  ;  and  the  dwellers  there- 
in»  are  they  not  deaf  and  blind  7 

Returning,  by  such  round-about  digres- 
sion, to  this  little  ♦*  Chaplet,"  four-fifihs  of 
it  should  never  have  been  printed  at  all,  nor 
suffered  to  see  the  light ;  the  remainder, 
after  slight  revision,  might  reasonably  have 
been  published.  The  following  pieces, 
which  we  extract  from  it,  remind  us.  rather 
too  much  of  poems  with  which  the  public 
is  well  acquainted;  but  they  give  pro- 
mise of  something  far  superior  to  anything 
the  writer  has  yet  done,  and  are,  as  they 
stand,  quite  equal  to  the  best  in  many  vo- 
lumes of  greater  pretpn»ion,  and  far  less 
gUring  carelessness  and  inequality. 

"  TO  MART. 

**  Ifaiigbt  were  made  by  Naturf'thand 
T(i  lead  our  tbongbU  to  tbrtl  blest  laud, 
Wlure  Miijjela  iii  bii^lit  order  utand, 
'Tis  Mary. 

<^  Should  Kculptor's  band  eB*ay  to  trace 
A  form  dinue— celetniMltAor, 
He  well  might  draw  each  8hiuiug  grace 
From  Mary. 

^  If  Heaven  e*er  made,  to  mock  the  wise, 
Anght  brighter  than  tbe  starry  skieis 
Oh !  'tU  the  lustre  of  tbiue  eyes, 
My  Mary. 

"  If  earth  contains  a  being  rare. 
Mure  lovely,  more  surpaK^iug  fair. 
Than  those  who  '  breaihe  t  mpyreal  air,* 
'Tirt  \liiry. 

**  Go—look  aronnd  through  all  the  earth,        • 
From  glowing  south  to  gelid  north, 
Kone  ffhall  yon  find  to  vie  in  worth 
With  Mary. 

*^  Bat  haih !  -that  wmnd,  so  soft  and  clear— 
'Tis  music  to  tbe  raptured  ear, 
From  seraph's  lute— you  only  hear 

The  voice  of  Mary/' 

"  aoKlf  £T. 

**'HaveyoB  beheld  two  roses,  rich  and  fair, 

In  lovely  sisterhood,  sit  on  one  stem^ 
With  many  a  bright-winged  butterfly  of  air 

Kissing  their  blushing  cheeks  and  wooing  them  ? 
Have  you  beheld  the  spoiler  (hate  to  him 

Who  could  despoil  such  beauty,  and  not  sigh,) 
Bear  off  the  fairest  of  the  lovely  pair, 

And  leave  the  lonely  one  to  droop  nnd  die  ? 
So  bloom'd  fav  Celia  and  Matilda  bright. 

Two  charminffsisten— Nature 'schildFen  they. 
Whose  eyes  of  blue  and  hazel  beamed  with  light 

Of  heavenly  softness ;  bat  death  snatched  away 
Matilda  to  the  tomb— ah  !  dire  distress ! 
And  gave  patft  C4dia  all  to  loneliness." 


Mtmoiri  (jf  Madame  Malibran.   'London : 

COLBUBN,  1840. 

Under  the  title  of  ''  Memoirs  of  M&dame 
Malibran,  by  the  Countess  of  Merlin,  and 
other  intimate  friends,"  Mr.  Colbum  has 
presented  us  with  three  separate  accounts 
of  the  life  of  Maria  Garcia.  The  first,  a 
sketch  gracefully  written  by  the  Countess 
of  Merlin,  a  woman  of  warm  heart  evi- 
dently, and  an  accomplished  musician,  will 
prove  most  acceptable  to  the  general 
reader.  The  second,  a  compilation  in  the 
style  of  the  biographers  of  Greenacre, 
Burke,  Cordner,  &c.,  is  somewhat  curious, 
as  an  evidence  of  what  some  people  consider 
a  "  memoir,"  and  of  the  extent  to  which 
publishers  will  push  their  audacity,  when 
wanting  to  make  up  a  book.  The  third 
is  rather  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and 
letters,  than  a  regular  biographv;  it  is 
interesting,  though  containing  nothmg  very 
new. 

Malibran's  life  was  one  varied  but  bj 
few  incidents ;  reared  by  her  father  under 
the  severest  tuition  for  the  stage,  she  made 
her  debut  in  London,  at  the  sige  of  sLxteen, 
was  married  to  a  bankrupt  in  America  at 
eighteen  ;  she  returned  to  Europe  when  in 
her  nineteenth  year,  appeared  in  Paris,  was 
successful,  and  irom  that  till  her  death,  in  her 
twenty-eighth  year,  ranged  from  Italy  to 
England,  over  the  Continent ;  her  progress 
where'er  she  went,  marked  by  a  series  of 
triumphs. 

Thus  lacking  events,  the  interest  of  the 
biography  is  made  to  depend  on  the  musical 
history  of  Malibran,  and  the  development 
of  her  extraordinary  character  ;  most  suc- 
cessfully has  the  Countess  of  Merlin  kept 
up  this  mterest.  The  criticisms  on  the  styles 
ot  the  different  singers,'and  a  comparison  d 
them  with  that  of  Malibran,  and  the 
analysis  of  her  performance  of  the 
various  characters,  are  worthy  all  praise ; 
whilst  from  a  few  observations  here  and 
there,  anecdotes  interspersed,  an  occasional 
letter,  apparently  no  art  in  the  arrange- 
ment, you  rise  up  from  the  perusal  of  the 
work  with  a  knowled^  of  the  woriungs 
of  the  very  soid  of  Malibran — the  secret  of 
her  powers  developed — ^the  very  heart  of 
the  Muse  laid  open  before  you  ;  and  most 
favourable  is  this  exposition  to  the  merooiy 
of  the  unrivalled  "  cantatrice."  Whilst  the 
enthusiasts  will  find  in  it  confinnation  of 
their  belief  in  the  perfection  of  their  idol ; 
the  rationalists,  of  which  class  we  pro- 
fess ourselves,  will  find  that  many  of  tness 
so  called  extravagancies  which  made  the 
judicious  grieve,  and  which  alone  depr^ 
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eiatad  hat  m  thor  egrimation,  arose  not 
from  bad  taste,  but  were  the  natural  de- 
relopments  of  ^e  feelings,  in  a  chara^r  of 
terrible  energy,  npt  bound  down  by  the 
frigid  rules  ot  conyentional  propriety,— -of 
a  mind — a  soul  struggling  to  burst  the 
dutchin^  round  of  its  mortal  envelope,  oc- 
casional]^ causing  this  to  make  fantastic 
motions,  but  ever  giving  gleams  of  the 
bright  and  glorious  spirit  wiudn. 

We  recollect  ourselves  being  rather 
shocked  when  we  first  saw  her,  even  in  h^r 
own  "  Somnambula/'  at  the  positive  fierce- 
ness with  which  she  gave  "  lo  non  son  rea,*' 
and  when  afterwards  we  saw  Persiani  in 
Amina,  contrasting  her  touching  appeal 
with  Malibran's  fierce  denial ;  the  Fidelio, 
and  even  her  most  glorious  achievement,  the 
Desdemona,  we  used  to  think  in  some  parts 
over  acted ;  but  hear  herself  and  the 
Countess  on  this  matter  : 

"•  I  remember  onceym  friend  advisiiig  her  not  to 
make  Othello  pqnine  her  so  long  when  he  was 
about  to  kill  her.  Her  answer  was,  *•  You  are  right, 
it  is  not  elegant,  I  admit:  bat  when  once  I  fairly 
enter  into  my  character,  I  never  think  of  effects, 
bnt  I  imagine  myself  really  the  person  1  represent. 
I  can  atisore  yon  that  in  the  last  scene  of  Desde- 
mona I  often  feel  as  if  I  were  really  about  to  be 
murdered,  and  act  accordingly.' " 

Also,  as  bearing  on  the  same  point,  this 
judicious  comparison  of  her  and  rasta  : 

^*  On  a  comparison  of  Malibran  and  Pasta,  the 
difference  between  these  two  gifted  persons  was 
obvious.  Pasta  was  the  perfection  of  art  and 
study ;  her  every  movement  was  correct  and  grace- 
ful ;  but,  after  seeing  her  performance  once,  yuu 
might  easily  know  on  a  future  evening  what  you 
were  to  expect.  Having  once  laid  down  the  rules 
of  her  action  she  never  varied  from  them.  She 
was  always  delightful^but  always  the  same. 
Malibr&n  on  the  other  hand  was  a  child  of  nature. 
Her  gestures,  her  attitudes  varied  acording  to  the 
feelings  of  the  moment,  ^he  never  laid  down  any 
studied  point.  She  came  upon  the  stage — entered 
heart  and  soul  into  the  personation,  and  allowed 
her  feelings  entirely  to  guide  her." 

Nothing  can  redound  more  to  her  credit 
than  the  evidences  of  the  absence  of  all  low 
professional  jealousies,  abounding  through 
the  book  ;  she  writes  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
who  had  heard  that  Pasta  had  failed  in  a 
particular  character,  and  refutes  the  false- 
hood with  an  earnestness  and  sincerity*  that 
is  quite  delicious.  Read  this  account  of  the 
first  meeting  between  her  and  her  then 
great  rival,  Sontag  : 

**  Whenever  Sontag  obtained  a  brilliant  triumph, 
she  would  weep,  and  exclaim,  *•  Why  does  she  sing 
so  divinely  ?'  The  tears  excited  by  these  feelings 
of  emulation  were  the  harbingers  of  rsnewed  ex- 
ertion and  increased  improvement  An  earnest 
desire  was  felt  by  many  distinguished  amateurs  to 
hear  these  two  charming  singers  together  in  one 
opera.    Bat  thaf  were  mvtoaUy  fearful  of  each 


other,  and  i«r  leme  tiase  tiiay  caatioiuly  atw^ed 
being  bfought  together.  One  eveoiiig  they  vet^t 
a  concert  at  my  honae.  A  little  plot  was  formed 
against  them,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  con- 
cert it  was  proposed  that  they  should  ting  the 
Duo  fiom  Taaoredi. 

M  For  some  moments  they  evidently  betraypd 
fear  and  hesitation ;  but  at  length  they  consented, 
and  they  advanced  to  the  piano  amidst  the  plaudits 
of  the  company.  They  stood  gazing  at  each  other 
with  a  look  of  distrust  and  oonlnsioa;  bat  at 
length  the  dosing  chord  of  the  introdnction  ronsed 
their  attention,  and  the  duo  commenced.  The 
applause  was  rapturous,  and  was  equally  divided 
between  the  charming  singers.  They  themselveii 
seemed  deUghted  at  the  effect  they  had  prodnced, 
and  astonished  to  discover  how  groondless  had 
been  their  mutual  fear.  They  joined  hands,  and 
inclining  affectionately  towards  each  other,  they 
interchanged  the  kiss  of  friendship  with  all  the 
ardour  and  sensibility  of  youth." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  opposite  line  of  con-* 
,  duct,  and  also  a  proof  of  the  wonderful  ge- 
nius of  Malibran,  we  quote  the  following 
amusing  sketch  : 

*^  From  Paris,  Garcia  proceeded  with  his  famijy 
to  London,  where  his  daughter  made  her  dekti  ft 
the  King's  Theatre.  One  of  her  early  perfor- 
mances was  marked  by  an  amnidng  inodent:  it 
serves  to  show  the  landable  ambition  which  ani- 
mated the  young  singer,  and  the  ease  with  whieh 
she  encountered  difficulties  at  the  very  outset  of 
her  career.  She  had  to  sing  with  Velluti  a  duet  in 
ZingarelU's  Romeo  e  GiuUtUa.  In  the  morning 
they  rehearsed  it  together*  and  at  the  rehearsal,  as 
at  all  preceeding  ones,  Velluti  like  an  experienced 
stager,  sang  the  plain  notes  of  his  part,  reserving 
^^Jioriluri'*  for  the  evening,  in  the  iear  that  the 
young  debutante  would  imitate  them ;  accordingly, 
at  the  evening  performance,  Velluti  sang  his  solo 
part,  intersperaing  it  with  the  most  florid  orna- 
ments, and  closing  it  with  a  new  and  brilliant  ca- 
dence which  quite  enchanttrd  the  audience.  The 
mmicQ  cast  a  glance  of  mingled  triumph  and  pity 
on  poor  MariaHs  she  advanced  to  the  stage-lamps. 
What  was  the  astonishment  of  the  audience  to  hear 
her  execute  the  omameots  of  Velluti,  imparting  to 
them  even  additional  grace,  and  crowning  her 
triumph  with  a  bold  and  superb  improvisation. 
Amidst  the  torrent  of  applause  which  followed  this 
effort,  and  whilst  trembling  from  the  excitement  it 
occasioned,  Mana  felt  her  arm  rudely  grasped  as 
it  were  by  a  hand  of  iron,  immediately  the  word 
^  Briccona .'"  pronounced  in  a  suppressed  and 
angry  tone  by  Velluti  afforded  her  a  convincing 
proof  that  every  triumph  carries  with  it  its  morti- 
fication. At  this  time  she  was  not  much  mora 
than  sixteen." 

The  letters  through  the  Tolnmes  are  ex- 
ceedingly clever.  We  select  as  a  specimen 
the  following  one  at  random;  it  g^yes  a  Terj 
good  idea  of  the  naivete  and  piquancy  oi 
her  stjle  : 

*^My  dearest  and  best  friend, — T  determined 
not  to  trouble  you  till  I  should  have  somethiog 
worth  writing  about,  but  I  cannot  now  help  break- 
ing the  ice.  Though  I  have  no  particular  subject 
to  treat  on,  yet  I  feel  sure  you  will  be  d  lighted 
to  sea  my  scribble ;  for  i  judge  from  myself,  and  1 
know  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  Tours.  I  fancy 
I  see  you  reading  these  lines,  and  striking  ytfhr 
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tmlMidf  wUbt  jon  eMlainit  *  What  itrange  cre»- 
tMw,  wooMn  V  Ther  are  indeed— I  ooofest  it. 
What  can  I  mt  more?  Let  me  tee  if  I  can  think 
oCfome  little  bit  of  newp^I  have  it:    I  will  give 


r»a  an  aeoonni  of  the  deM  of  Madame  Lalaude 
went  to  the  opera  with  Lady  Flint,  her  huebaad 
and  her  daaghter ;  and  having  taken  my  aaat  and 
adjnited  mr  hrfnetie^  I  impatieBtly  awaited  the 
entrance  of  the  PiraU>»  who  waa  to  be  repreeented 
by  DonzellL  The  overtbre  commenced.    H«mph  I 
veryioeo.    It  ie  not  elective;  the  oartainroie. 
The  opening  scene  was  pretty^  and  was  loudly 
appUnded.     Dramatic   aothon   and    compowrt 
know  how  orach  they  owe  to  the  scene  painting. 
«  Enter  11  Pirato.'      He  blustered,  aiki  strutted 
about*  sang  loudly,  enebaated  the  audience,  and 
was  clajppML    In  acknowledgment    to    the  ap- 
plwise  ]>onzel]i  bowed  at  least  thirty  times,  and 
continued  bowing  until  he  was  actoally  behind 
the    side  scenes.    The   fint  air  was  tolerable, 
change  of  scene.    ^  Venga  la  belia  ItaHana,'*  said 
I  to  my  little  self.  I  was  'all  impatience,  and  as  she 
'  appeared  I  stretched  over  the  box  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her.    Alas  !  what  a  disappointment ! 
FluDtuxe  to  yourself  a  woman  about  forty,  with  light 
hair  and  a  vulgar  broad  face,  as  clumsy  a  foot  as 
my  own,  and  most  onbecemingly  dreffsed.    The 
recitative  commenced,  her  voice  trembled  so  thai 
none  could  find  whether  it  was  sweet  or  harsh.    I 
therefore  waited  patiently  for  the  cavatina.    It 
commenced,  and  the  prmu  donoa    opened  her 
mouth  with  a  Icng  tramnlous  note ;  concluding 
that  this  arose  Irum  timidity,  I  could  not  help 
nityin^  her.    But  alas !  the  undulating  tones  of 
ner  voice  continued  throughout,  and  utttnrly  spoiled 
the  pretty  cavatina.    At  its  conclusion  she  was 
vocitierously  applauded,   and   made  a  thousand 
curtsies,  whien  is  ttie  custom'  in  London.    Next 
came  the  beantiliil  dnet«    Jn  this  she  was  Just  as 
tremulous  as  before.    In  <a  word,  not  to  weary 
yon  with  a  long  account  of  each  morceau,  she 
finished  her  part  in  the  same  bad  style  in  which 
she  began  it.    She  had  to  sing  a  very  fine  air  Just 
befors  the  eonolusion)  where  her  husband  and  her 
lover  had  besn  killed.    She  advanced  to  tbe  front 
of  the  stage,  leadiag  in  her  band  a  little  cbild^ 
who  wouid  very  much  have  prt^ferred  going  to 
sleep  to  being  tlMis  dragged  On  the  mage  to  hear  a 
lachrymose  chaal    Madame  Lalande  sting  it  with- 
out spirit,  and  censeqaently  produced  no  effect. 
NotwitbvtamXng  tftis,  she  was  called  for  after  the 
faU  of  the  eimain'  and  received  great  applause. 
Yet  the  general  epinfiKi  is,  that  she  was  tery 
nediocre^  *  Or  vi«vi  i/  megiiOy   as  Susanne  says. 
I  have  discovered  this  tremulous  style  is  madameV 
eonstaat  manner  of  singing.    It  is  her  fashion, 
immovable,  fixed,  eternal.     You  may  therefore 
guess  how  well  our  voices  are  likely  to  blend  to> 
gether— two  and  two  like  three  goats.    Her  mid- 
dle notes  are  wiry,  and  have  a  horrfh  and  shrill 
effect.    The  opera  contains  some  good  music,  but 
it  is  decidedly  foeble.    There  is  a  splendid  trio 
•nng  by  the  lover,  the  husband  and  the  wife.    The 
latter  is  so  ooostant  and  faithful  to  tbe  jnraU^  that 
when  tbe  lover  and  the  husband  throw  themselvM 
together  at  her  feet^  she  sternly  refuses  to  follow 
her   consort.    Another   jMBrson  would,  perhaps, 
have  described  this  scene  more  intelligibly,  which 
by-the-bye  is  very  much  like  that  between  Othello 
lago  and  Desdemona.    But  I  who  know  to  whom 
I  am  writing,  iieel'  convinced  you  will  understand 
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ma.  I  shall  therefore  take  no  ^pains  to  c)eer  vp 
the  mystery  which  always  pervades  my  explat^ 
tions.  The  proverb  says  truly,  *  Amongst  wolvei 
one  learus  to  howl.'  I  perceive  I  can  neither  otter 
a  single  sentence,  nor  write  a  single  line,  witliovt 
introducing  some  parenthesis.  How  pleasant  it  is, 
when  really  interested  in  a  subject,  to  have  to 
wade  zig'xag  through  a  thousand  mterruptioiutbe* 
fore  you  arive  at  the  point  you  wish  to  come  to. 
You  understand  what  I  mecui.  It  is  a  hint  1  pre 
you  enpauani^  and  one  which  I  trost  you  will 
attend  to  when  you  write  me  those  lettten  I  lo 
anxiously  look  for,  telling  me  all  about  yonr 
health,  your  plans,  and  dkc." 

We  recollect  with  pleasure  the  Tiyid  ac- 
.count  a  friend  of  ours  gives  of  her  reception 
at  Milan,  when  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  her  there  ;  bi^t  that  we  fear  we  have 
gone  to  too  great  length  in  this  notice,  we 
should  try  whether  the  acoouat  of  it  would 
excite  our  readers  as  much  as  ourselves. 

Though  not  so  striking,  the  following  re- 
cital of  one  of  her  ovations  ai  Venice  will 
give  an  idea  of  tha  feelings  of  the  Italiaos 
towards  her:  ^ 

^  At  the  benefit  of  Signor  Gallo,  mansgtY  of 
the  second  theatre  in  Venice,  when  Madame  Msli- 
bmn  arrived  at  the  lest  air,  the  gentlemen  io  the 
nit  muanted  on  the  benches  and  waved  their  hsod- 
kerchief^  whilst  the  ladiev  threw  wreaths  and 
nosegays  on  the  stage.  With  eyes  streaming  with 
tears  she  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  stage  to 
return  tUankft*  At  that  moment  two  beaatifol 
white  doves  flew  from  one  of  the  upper  boxes, 
and  flattered  several  times  round  the  Wad  of  the 
priina  donna.  Meanwhile  the  populace  on  the 
outside  of  the  theatre  were  waiting  patiently  vith 
a  flotilla  of'  iUominated  gondolas  to  convey  Ma- 
dame Malibran  home  in  pcocession ;  but  »he  vai 
so  overcome  aith  agitation  and  fatigue  that  ihe 
slipped  away  in  a  hired  boat.  A  vast  multitade 
of  people  collected  round  her  well  known  bark 
anxiously  expecting  her  appearance,  bat  as  nxm 
as  her  departure  wasdisoovered,  they  hurried  after 
her,  thidr  torches  shooting  along  the  surface  of  tbe 
waters  like  meteora.  Many  of  the  gondolas  over- 
toc^MadameMalibran's  boat ;  and  the  consequeoce 
was,  that  when  the  £air  arren  came  to  her  place  of 
landing,  a  joyous  crowd  were  already  wsembled 
there,  who  received  her  with  the  demonstration:!  of 
honour  due  to  a  queen,  and  greeted  ber  on  b4>r 
pa^^age  from  the  quay  to  her. place  of  ri'sidence. 
She  had  oo  sooner  eatcr^  her  house  than  a  depu- 
tation of  gondoUers  i^qaested  leave  to  address  ber. 
They  were  admitted  ;  tbe  spokesman  of  the  group 
stepped  forward,  and  presantiog  a  gilt  cnp  filled 
iK-ith  wine,  he  begged  her  to  touch  it  with  herlipSf 
ere  tUey.  carried  it. oat  to  their  c*imrades  who  were 
assembled  beneath  h<^r  window.  Madame  Malibran 
instantly  complied  with  this  request,  and  stepping 
into  the  balcony,  she  raised  the  cup  of  wine  to  ber 
lips ;  the  light  of  the  numerous  torches  fell  fnll  on 
the  manly  and  sunburnt  countenances  of  the  gon- 
doliers, and  produced  a  most  picturesque  and  strik- 
ing eflfiBct.  The  deputation  had  now  returned  to 
their  brethren,  beanng  the  cup-  -and  each  gondo- 
lier in  his  turn  raised  it  to  his  lips  and  drank  the 
health  of  Maria  MaUbran.*' 

The  following  is  amusing,  as  another 
specimen  of  Italian  enthusiasm : 

♦♦  AU  the  young  noUes  of  the  ducal  ceiirt  of 
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Lnccs  were  nghiog  at  Che  feet  of  Malibran.  One 
eveniiigy  during  her  pprformanoe,  the  Doke  was 
taking  ices  in  his  box,  one  of  which  he  sent  by  a 
courtier  to  the  fair  syren.  Btit  so  jealons  were  all 
the  others,  and  so  enrious  were  they  of  him  who 
had  been  chosen  to  fulfil  the  misaioa).  that  on  his 
return  the  Duke  broke  the  eup  which  contained 
the  ice  into  twenty  pieces,  and  gave  to  each  a 
fragment  of  the  china,  which  had  bcenhlessedby 
the  touch  <^  the  idol." 

The  connectiOD  between  De  Beriot  and 
Malibran  ia  Ugbtl j  and  delicately  liajidled ; 
this  account  oi  one  of  their  earliest  inter- 
▼iews  majr  intere^ : 

**  Pity  is  nearly  allied  to  lore  in  the  heart  of  a 
woman  of  ardeota|id  romantic  feeling ;  and  whilst 
Madame  MaUbrnn  ^>itied  De  Berioi,  she  loved  him 
without  being  conscious  of  it.  They  separated  at 
the  close  of  the  spring,  but  they  met  again  at 
Brussehi*  Oneevening  they  were  at  tiie  Chateau 
de  Chii^iay,  ,De  Beriot  played  a  eoncerto  which 
enchanted  all  who  heard  him.  At  its  conchision, 
Madame  Malibran  stepped  up  to  him,  and  taking 
liis  hand  in  ben>,  in  a  falteriug  voice  expressed  her 
admiration  tif  hi*  performance.  Her  e^es  were 
overflowing  with  tenn,  and  she  was  agitated  by 
the  ufiost  p^werlal  emotions ;. whilst  endeovouring 
to  disgube  her  embarrassment,  by  ginring  utterance 
to  a  sjtring  of  coinpUmepts  and  congratulations, 
some  words  escaped  her  which  sufficiently  donated 
lier  real  sentiownts.  From  that  moment  the 
hearts  of  these  two  young  artists  were  linked 
together  in  the  purest  mutual  affection," 

Who  troold  not  wish  to  be  at  weddings, 
were  all  to  be  like  this  union  of  the  genii 
of  yocal  and  instrumental  sweet  soundb  ? 

"She  now  fceeirtpd  to  be  restored  to  hopptness ; 
for  the  false  portion  in  wfdch  she  hnd  for  so  long 
been  plaeed  had  always  weighed  lieanlyoh  her 
mind.  Stie  wae  anxious  to  becdnie  the  wifo  of 
De  Beriet^  in  order  to  calm  the  sera  pies  of  her 
conscience,  and  to  possess  a  legal  right  to  his 
affeetions.  Every  day  she  ai^peared  to  become 
molw  devotedly  attached  to  him.  The  marriage 
took^  ^laea  on  the  20th  of  March,  in  preseuce  of 
several  6f  (tie  mutual'  firieirdi  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom.  The  Marquis  de  Lourois  atd  Mon- 
sieur Plerigno&%ere  the  ofllcial  witnesses,  in  the 
evening*  they  assembled  iiit  the  resSdenpe  of  Mon- 
sieur TMUpeniarf,  the  nirusic  ptibfisher,  where  the 
party  were  entertained  by  a  fittle  concert;  Madame 
De  Beriot,  her  hasf>and,  Thalberg,  and  Hossini 
were  the  ^rindpal  performers.  The  Joy  which  the 
occasion  inispii^d  added  a  fresh  charm  to  their 
superior  talents.  This  was  the  iir^t  time  Madame 
Malibran  had  heard  Thalberg,  and  ^e  was  quite 
enchanted  by  his  performance.  That  eveping  she 
gave  one  tfiensatid  flranbs  to  the  poor  of  Paris." 

We  had  a.  number  vof  other  passages 
marked  for  extraction,  but  find  we  have 
gone  beyond  idi  bounds.  We  will  conclude 
with  the  following  short  extract,  as  a  slight 
specimen  of  the  Coimtes^'s  style  of  criticism. 


We  should  observe,  that  thoughout  nothing 
can  be  more  judicious,  varied,  and  interest- 
ing than  the  muncal  critiques. 

'^  Every  one  knows  how  admirably  Maria 
Malibran  sang  the  romance  in  the  third  act  of 
Othello.  Who  can  forget  her  tears,  and  the  me- 
lancholy expression  with  which  she  addressed  to 
Enulia,  the  words  ^  Ricevi  dei  labri  delC  arnica  U 
kaccioesiremo  ;'  it  was  truly  sublime.  One  even- 
ing I  occupied  the  stage  box  during  this  perfor- 
mance. My  whole  soul  was  with  her ;  1  gazed  on 
her  with  the  deepest  interest.  I  was  entranced 
and  overcome  by  the  spell  of  the  Casdnating  being 
before  me*  On  our  letnm  home  after  the  play,  1 
asked  her  how  she  could  sing  so  well  under  so 
strung  an  excitement  of  feelmg — how  she  could 
manage  her  voice  whilst  her  eyes  were  stseaming 
with  tears  ?  She  naively  answered,*  It  is  not  the 
result  of  study,  1  never  practised  this  as  an  art. 
In  my  younger  yean,  I  have  often  found  my  eyes 
suffused  with  tears,  whilst  singing  behind  my 
father's  chair,  and  I  ha\'e  been  afraid  he  should 
perceive  me  weeping.  I  Uierefore  exerted  every 
effort  to  form  my  notes  coiTectily,  fearing  he  might 
chide  me  for  my  foUy.  1  have  often  sang  while 
tears  flowed  down  my  cheeks.'  Thuji,  the  severity 
of  Garcia  lent  its  aid  to  improve  th<ise  extraordi- 
nary talents  with  which  nature  had  endowed  her. 
Her  girlish  sorrows  gave  her  a  power  poisessed  by 
no  other  living  vinger;  a  power  which  has  often 
wreathed  her  brows  with  crowns  uf  triumph,  and 
oaUed  forth  the  admiratioB  and  surprise  of  thou- 


The  accotmt  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Italian  Opera  in  England,  which  is 
given  previous  to  the  memoir,  is  but  a  so 
so  production ;  anannounoeasent  of  Handel's 
opening  of  the  opera  season  contained  in 
it,  amused  us:  .it/ 

•*  Mr.  Handel,  who  is  just  returned  fi^em  Italy, 
has  coptractsd  with  the  following  persons  to  per- 
form in  the  Italian  Operits:  Signot  Bemacchi, 
who  is  esteemed  the  best  singer  in  Itcdys  Signora 
Merighi,  a  woman  of  a  v«fy  fine  presence,  an 
excellent  actress,  and  a  very  good  iiinger,  witii  a 
counter  tenor  voice;  $ig(pt^a  Strada^'wlio  hath  a 
very  fine  treble  voice,  a  pemon  of  singular  merit ; 
Signor  Annihale  Pio  Fabric  amostexcallent  U^nor, 
and  a  fine  vpiee  ;  his  wife^  who  pertbrms  n  man's 
part  exceeding  well }  Signora  Bertoldi,  who  has  a 
very  fine  treble  voice ;  she  i^.also  ti  very  genteel 
actress,  both  in  mem  and  women's  parts ;  a  bass 
voice  from  Hamburgh,  there  -being  none  worth 
engagement  in  Italy." 

This,  and  an  account  of  the  cast,  in  the 
representation  of  **  Le  Noz2e  di  Figaro," 
which  most  assuredLj  did  ma!k»  us  feel  the 
most  shameful  of  all  the  passions: — Amhro- 
gettias  the  Count,  Fodor  as  the  Countess, 
Cadipdrese  as  Suscennnh,  Pasta  as  the 
Poge,  and  Naldi  as  Figaro — were  all  that 
we  found  worth  notice  in  this  part  of  the 
book. 
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At  length,  my  dear  ^**,  after  a  laborious,  pro- 
longed, and  doubtful  parturition,  we  have  had  a 
ministry  brought  forth,  composed,  at  least,  of 
some  element  1  of  real  strength,  if  on  the  whole, 
as  a  body,  it  have  not  the  complete  efficiency 
which  the  time  and  circumstance  imperatively  call 
for  in  the  power,  entrusted  with  directing  the 
present  ilUsettled  jarring  spirit  of  the  French 
nation.  Its  main  influence  and  tower  of  strength 
is  the  bringer-into-lighty  the  official  man-midwife 
of  the  combination.  He,  indeed,  has  the  ability, 
fhe  energy,  the  dexterity,  political  and  other- 
wise, that  might  be  wanting  in  the  whole  group 
(recollect  I  do  not  say  that  i»  wanting),  and,  at 
a  pinch  of  need,  would,  I  ween,  be  found  amply 
capable  of  giving  the  proof  of  it  that  would  con- 
sist in  filling  all  their  places,  were  not  time  in 
sudi  a  case  the  obstacle  insurmountable.  Other 
names  there  are  that  promise  fair  for  the  broad- 
ness of  the  views,  the  integrity  of  the  principles, 
and  the  activity  of  operations,  that  may  be  sup- 
posed to  form  the  ground- work  of  action  of  the 
new  administration— some  as  yet  untried  in  the 
position,  but  of  whose  capabilities  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Cousin,  the  celebrated  expounder  of 
Plato  and  the  spiritualist  philosophy,  whose 
deep  learning  and  luminous  eloquence  the  uni- 
versity long  regrets  the  privation  of,  De 
Kemuzat,  (home  department,)  a  man  of  consider- 
able vigour  of  understanding,  rectitude  of  judg- 
ment, and  lucidity  of  reasoning.  Jaubert,  a  re- 
markably clear-headed,  intelligent  and  Mritty 
speaker,  popular  besides  out  of  doors  from  his 
successful  attacks  on  the  stipendiary  press — 
both  these  are  seceders,  if  not  renegades,  from 
the  Doctrinaire  section.  Pelet,  (finances)  dis- 
tinguished .as  a  debater  on  many  questions. 
Gouci,  (commerce,  agriculture)  an  experienced 
capitalist  and  calculator,  to  whom  the  secrets  of 
many  movements  and  trading  speculations  are  ex- 
tensively familiar.  Others,  less  known  in  so  re- 
sponsible a  public  capacity,  whose  character  and 
previous  acts  offer,  however,  pretty  tolerable 
guarantees  of  6xedness  and  gene'ral  honesty  of 
purpose,  as  far  as  one  and  the  other  are  possible 
in  the  undeterminable  state  and  course  of  popu- 
lar feeling  and  popular  opinions,  above  alluded  to, 
aa  represented  by  its  organs  in  the  Chamber,  who, 
to  say  only  truth,  I  verily  fancy,  do  much  oftener 
give  utterance  to  that  which  is  private  and  per- 
sonal  to  themselves  and  their  interests.  Such  are 
Cubieres  (the  minister  of  war—"  the  king't 
own,**)  Verier,  (of  justice)  a  ready  and  sharp- 
minded  orator.  Roussin,  (home  and  colonial 
department)  once  to  his  discomfiture  a  diplo- 
matist,  but  considered  a  good  admbiistnitive 
worker.  Altogether  it  is,  I  repeat  it,  a  combi- 
nation that  possesses  many  elements  both  of 
strength  and  durability,  which,  if  they  but  agree 
in  holding  to  and  cementing  themselves  yriih 


each  other,  may  succeed,  perhaps,  in  oommuni- 
eating  at  last  some  steady  impulse  and  direction 
to  public  affiiirs.  They  have  to  contend  with 
considerable  odds  in  the  Chamber,  the  hitherto 
splintered  fragments  of  which  seem  to  be  re- 
uniting against  them,  as  well  aa  with  a  strong 
under-current  of  opposition,  having  its  source  st 
the  Tuileries.  The  circumstances  are  not  dsii- 
gerous,  but  they  are  excessive^  difficult— "nil 
desperandum,  Teucro  duee,"  however  would  I 
continue  to  say  with  their  chieTs  extensive  psrtj 
out  of  doors,  and  a  great  maaa  not  of  hu  party, 
'«ho,  though  disliking  the  man,  suspectiog  his 
motives,  jealons,  perhaps,  of  him  and  them,  can- 
not in  spite  of  themselves  refuse  to  acknowled^ 
in  him  aU  the  qnalities,  which  make  the  com- 
manding ahd  successful  statesman. 

Thiers'  assumption  of  office  has  been  warm]/ 
hailed,  it  is  averred,  by  the  cabinet  of  St.  Jame«*i. 
The  Russian  influence  is  supposed  to  be  on  the 
wane,  and  the  British,  in  fisvour  of  which  his 
(expressed  at  least)  predilection  is  well  known, 
rises  and  heightens  in  proportion.  Of  slight  con- 
sequence these  considerations  are,  I  can  well 
£wcy,  on  your  side  the  channel.  Be  English 
power  and  English  political  predominance  at  a 
flood  or  an  ebb,  vrith  you  national  depretsion, 
national  suffering,  national  abuses  by  them  im- 
posed and  fostered  would  remain  the  same,  un- 
retrieved,  unalleviated,  unthought  of,  but  that 
some  ardent  spirits  there  are  abroad,  labouring  in 
the  might  and  consciousness  of  right,  to  teach  that 
power  and  that  influence,  in  theory  and  in  fiict, 
lessons  it  may  neither  forget  nor  recover  from. 
That  they  may  go  on  increasing  be  our  prayer, 
as  it  is  our  fervent  hope. 

Alas  for  this  hazy  murky  hue  of  things ! — alas 
for  our  former  carnival  I — which  this  year  ha* 
darkened  to  an  extent  unprecedented.  You  will 
recollect  it  was  iramemoriably  the  custom  to  en- 
liven the  period  of  several  weeks  before  lent  with 
every  species  of  public  diversion ;  the  last  week 
particularly  was  consecrated  to  all  sorts  of  mum- 
mery and  folly— masquerades,  paradings,  through 
the  most  frequented  lines  of  the  city,  the  Boule- 
vards, &c. ;  fancy  balls,  music  and  jollity.  At 
one  period  the  higher  classes  took  part  in  them; 
latterly  and  above  all  this  present  season,  there 
has  been  a  gradual  falling  off  and  decay  both  in 
the  spirit  and  extent  of  these  amusements. 
Shrove  Tuesday,  the  last  and  usually  greatest 
day  of  display,  passed  over  most  tamely — great 
crowds  every  where,  but  fiew  maskers  and  no  joy 
— grave  and  dull  all  as  a  church-yard,  or  a  Lon- 
don Sunday — the  boeuf  gras  (prize  ox)  *'  King 
of  the  festival,  promenaded  through  town  in 
gaudy  trappings,  with  a  glittering  thronged  pro- 
cession at  his  heels  (a  splendid  animal  this  tem- 
porary potentate,  some  60  or  801bs^  more 
choeked  with  fat  than  the  weightiest  yet  on  record 
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ih  the  regal  annali)  seemed  to  pafticipate  in  the 
general  feeling  of  gloom  and  sadness.  Perhaps 
he  deemed,  in  community  of  thought,  with 
another  exahed  pertonage,  that  his  time  of  autho- 
rity, and  real  prepotence,  had  passed  away ;  for 
such,  it  is  said,  was  that  august  individual's  re- 
mark on  the  news  of  the  unexpected  discomfi- 
ture of  ministers,  brought  by  one  of  them  on  the 
dotation  question,  "  Royalty,  not  you  the  blow 
is  aimed  at,  and  the  defeat  has  reduced  to  power- 
lessness." 

Hq  (the  ox,  not' the  other)  pined,  languished, 
aind  lost  courage  as  he  went,  careless  of  the  ad- 
miration and  homage  of  a  finally  ungrateful 
crowd ;  at  length,  weary  of  the  struggle,  his 
great  heart,  weighed  down — under  the  load  of 
sorrow — and  of  fat — ^sank  within  him,  his  nerves 
were  unstrung,  his  muscles  relaxed,  his  limbs 
tottered  and  refused  their  office,  and  at  last  the 
ponderous  fabric  of  his  frame  lapsed,  tower-like, 
groaningly  to  the  ground,  in  the  unkingly,  un- 
seemly centre  of  a  foul  mud-bearing  puddle-gush- 
ing stream.  A  cabinet  council  was  held  imme- 
diately ;  it  was  unanimously  proposed  and  re- 
solved by  its  members  to  abandon — as  Soult  and 
consorts  had  done — office  and  the  sovereign  to^ 
gether — to  sacrifice  him  in  a  word.  They  pro- 
ceeded accordingly  in  due  form  to  end  the  royal 
woes  and  throes  by  cutting  his  throat — the  at- 
tempt was  not  consummated  without  some  diffi- 
culty and  much  disturbance;  there  were  who 
sided  with  and  took  the  part  of  expiring  royalty 
— his  executioners  on  the  other  hand,  though  im- 
bruing their  treasonable  hands  in  blood,  insisted 
that  its  shedding,  and  the  last  sigh  of  the  victim, 
should  be  hailed  and  saluted  with  suitable  honour 
by  the  assembled  multitude,  to  whom  intimation 
was  imperiously  given  to  the  effect  by  cries  of 
"off  hats!  off  hats  I"  "respect  to  the  King 
— of  the  Caniival,  &c.  I" — ^some  obeyed,  many 
refused,  threats,  and  then  compulsory  movements 
were  put  in  action  towards  the  latter — a  general 
skirmish  ensued,  in  which  numerous  hard  blows 
were  exchanged  with  interest — a  number  of  coats 
torn — ^hats  crushed — and  with  their  wearers 
rolled  in  the  miry,  gory  pool  that  splashed  and 
slippered  around.  No  lives  were  lost  however, 
or  important  wounds  received ;  though,  to  look 
at  the  scene,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  from 
the  general  tinge  that  stained  the  field  of  action, 
to  have  been  one  of  dire  carnage.  A  strong 
detachment  of  the  peace-keeping  *'  Mwiidpals  " 
promptly  put  an  end  to  it;  and  his  defunct 
majesty  being  drawn  away  on  a  vast  hurdle  by 
main  strength  of  some  dozen  horses,  an  heir  to 
the  crown  was  elected  to  fill  his  place  for  the 
remaining  short  space  of  his  reign,  and  all  was 
hushed,  all  was  quiet  as  though  no  high  and 
mighty  one  had  been  removed  from  the  stage  he 
cumbered  with  his  greatness.  Peace  to  thee, 
dread  king!  few  hast  thou  left  behind  thee 
among  monarchs  equal  to  thee — ^in  size. 

Respecting  the  question  whether  in  reality 
this  last  blow,  above  alluded  to — the  mute  con- 
temptuous rejection  of  A  royally  cherished  de- 
mand of  ftmds  for  the  establishment  of  its  scions 
— was  directed  against  that  vital  quarter,  the 


very  language  of  the  avowed  organs  of  an  illus- 
trious  influence  cannot  leave  a  shadow  of  doubt. 
In  commenting  on  the  subject,  they  go  to  an  ex- 
tent which,  considering  the  age  we  live  in,  the 
principles  that  have  given  power  to  the  present 
dynasty,  and  the  political  enlightenment  of  the 
masses,  are  point-blank  ridiculous.  **  Do  you 
compassionate,**  asks  the  Journal  des  Debata,  in 
an  elaborately  written  reply  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  opposition  press,  urgin|^  general  dis- 
tress, &c.  as  an  argument  why  economical  govern- 
ment should  be  preached  and  practised,  "  do  you 
really  compassionate  the  sufferings  of  the  peo- 
ple ? — do  you  wish  sincerely  to  alleviate  its 
burthens  ? — ^respect  the  national  and  constituti- 
nal  powers,  and,  above  all,  royalty,  which  alone 
is  the  basis  and  ground- work  of  idl.'*  Has  the 
Revolution  of  July  passed  over  us  ? — have  we 
merely  dreamed  t^  and  the  rest  ? — or  does  "  right 
divine  **  reign  and  govern  still  ? — surely  in  listen- 
ing to  such  doctrine  from  such  a  source,  it  savours 
nowise  of  exaggerated  apprehensions  to  indulge 
a  moment  in  the  doubt.  How  far  the  *'  blow  ** 
may  be  final  and  decisive  remains  for  time  to 
prove,  and  ministerial  cleverness  to  aim  at  or 
avert.  That  if  they  be  well-seeing  and  prudent 
they  ought  to  take  the  former  course,  scarcely 
can  be  made  a  subject  of  slightest  hesitation. 
The  day,  and  the  wind,  and  the  sun  are  against 
august  encroachments  ;  and  it  well  behoves  those 
who  would  fain  essay  to  slide  them  on,  to  pause 
and  look  before  them. 

Among  the  disguises  of  the  masking  crowd 
which,  instead  of  congregating  in  dense  lines  as  it 
was  wont  on  the  Northern  Boulevards,  flooded 
the  different  theatres  and  public  rooms,  (Musard*s, 
Valentino*s,  &c.,  which  were  lavishly  adorned 
and  lighted  up  for  the  occasion,)  there  were  some 
that,  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree,  hore  the 
impress  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  general  sen- 
timent on  passing  events,  as  is  usually  the  case. 
Of  these  the  most  aptly  hitting — which  appeared 
for  a  short  time  only  at  the  former  of  these  places 
of  entertainment,  (police  sensitiveness  having 
quickly  taken  the  alarm,  and  interfered  to  check 
its  further  amusing  and  much  approved  progress) — 
represented  a  figure,  in  extreme  good  case — even 
corpulent — decked  in  hxr  paper  garments,  hand- 
somely painted  over  with  turretted  castles,  rich 
woodlands,  smiling  piles  of  minied  nlver, — still 
more  attractive  rolls  of  "yellow  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  mine" — and  pocket-books  stuffed  to  burst- 
ing with  notes  and  debentures,  the  whole  sur- 
mounted with  a  scroll  several  times  gracefully 
wreathed  round  the  person,  on  which  in  broad 
letters  was  to  be  read — "  La  Charite,  t'it  vous 
plait  f"  The  allusion  to  the  dotation  demand 
was  caught  up  and  spread  like  wild-fire,  midst 
laughter,  and  hisses  mingled;  I  regret  to  say 
with  less  pleasing  sounds  "  not  loud — ^but  deep.*' 
He  of  the  ''healthy  mendicity,**  was  briefly  with 
his  treasures  consigned  to  the  *'safe" — a  patent 
one  it  would  seem,  for  no  one  has  since  heard  of 
its  bolts  and  "  chubb'*  having  been  unsprung. 
*Twa8  imprudent,  *tWas  rash,  say  the  authorities, 
and  must  we  say  too — to  leave  the  man  to  stray 
about  with  so  much  value  about  him. 
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I  had  it  in  mind  to  tpttk  more  at  length  on 
the  pre«ent  Mpect  of  a&ira  here,  when  looking 
over  the  announcement 'of  the  March  number 
of  the  *' Citizen"  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Post, 
which  has  been  this  moment  handed  me,  I  per- 
ceive notice  of  an  article  devoted  to  the  review- 
ing '*  de  Beaumont's  Ireland.*'  That  subject 
has  remarkable  attractions  for  me,  and,  doubtless, 
for  every  reader  of  the  *'  Citizen.*'  It  was  one 
I  had  seized  on  with  aviditv,  as  a  labour  of  love, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  forwarding  you  my 
sketch  of.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed,  without 
trespassing  on  the  ground,  which  your  corres- 
pondent, who  has  anticipated  me,  has  gone  over, 
to  send  you  some  information  which  probably  he 
may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing  for- 
ward* They  would  seem  to  me  to  be  calculated 
to  give  rise  to  reflections,  at  once  consolatory  to 
our  wounded  national  spirit,  and  gratifying,  in 
every  <«ense,  to  us  as  patriots  and  Irishmen. 
They  tend  to  show  (being,  as  they  are,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  opinions  and  the  views,  in  our  re- 
gard, of  the  most  high-minded  and  enlightened  of 
our  continental  neighbours)  that  if  in  the  lonely 
churlish  policy  of  "  another  land,"  we  pass  in 
the  eyes  of  our,  so  styling  themselves,  "  brethren" 
for  aliens,  and  infidels,  and  worse ;  elsewhere,  in 
countries  where  the  true  rights,  the  true  desti- 
nies, the  tpue  capabilities  of  men  and  of  nations 
are  weighed  and  appreciated  in  justness,  we  are 
known  and  estimated  at  our  true  value;  our 
wrongs  and  our  sufferings  are  traced  to  their  real 
source,  and  there  is  a  feeling  and  a  tongue  to 
condemn  the  unworthy  and  inhuman  as  well  ae 
unchristian  system  that  so  long,  in  the  teeth  as 
well  of  nature  as  of  civilization,  has  doomed  us 
to  be — what  we  are  but  for  the  few  last  years 
ceasing  to  be. 

That  the  subject  in  the  first  instance  has  ex- 
cited much  interest  and  attention,  may  be  judged 
from  its  having  been  extensively  commented  on 
by  the  journals  of  every  shade  and  hue.  The 
book  has,  in  addition  to  this,  be>*n  submitted  to 
the  Academic  Francaise,  as  being  among  those 
published  in  the  course  of  the  year,  one  deser- 
ving the  prize  founded  by  the  philanthropic 
Monthyon,  with  the  intent  of  rewarding  the 
authors  of  works,  that  should  be  deemed  by 
that  body  most  useful  to  the  science  of  public 
ethics  and  government.  This  has  been  done 
on  the  proposal  of  M.  Charles  Dupin,  the  cele- 
brated political  economist  and  statician;  he  con- 
eludes  a  lengthened  appreciation  of  its  merits 
and  usefulness,  by  saying,  **  This  vivid  spectacle 
of  a  people,  sunk  s<>  low  through  the  avarice  and 
cruelty  of  its  task-masters,  and  whirh,  with  a 
fair  impartial  government,  is  capable  of  rising  to 
such  a  pitch  of  greatness,  presents  a  wide  and 
fertile  field  for  reflection  to  the  moralist  and  the 
statesman.  With  this  deeply  felt  impression,  I 
have  the  honour  to  propose  to  the  Academy  to 
admit  the  work,"  &c. 

In  the  National  (the  late  high-spirited  and 
patriotic  Carrefs  Journal,)  the  Courrier FramcatB, 
kc,,  1  find  many  such  passages  as  the  following : 

'*  To  what  more  noble  cause  could  our  jour- 
nalists devote  their  reflections,  or  our  poets  their 


intpimtions,  than  to  that  of  a  people^  which  hsi 
so  long,  so  cruelly  suffered  without  yielding  to 
despair,  and  whose  final  deliverance  they,  who 
trust  in  divine  and  human  justice,  confidently 
await  ?  The  voice  of  IrehnUTi  patriai  has  tn- 
versed  seas  and  oceans,  and  made  popular  her 
wrongs  and  her  woes  ;  yet  still  it  is  not  heard, 
it  is  not  echoed  widely  or  loudly  enough. 
Publie  opinion  ought  not,  must  not  sleep,  in 
presence  of  such  scandalous,  such  monstrous 
acts.  Once  the  tocsin  sounded  against  injustice 
and  iniquity,  its  tongue  may  no  longer  be  stilL" 

The  exhibition  of  paintmg  and  statuary  for 
1840,  has  been  opened  within  the  laat  few  days ; 
positively  there  is  a  daubery  mania  abroad,  no 
less  than  3994  pictures  were  presented  for  recep- 
tion— of  these  2045  have  been  rejected,  msnj 
unjustly,  the  interested  parties  say.  To  judge 
from  the  great  mass  of  those  which  remain,  one 
would  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  fact — perhaps  to 
ask  the  quesUon  how,  in  common  decency,  pro- 
ductions of  an  order  inferior  to  them  could  hare 
been  presented  to  a  committee  with  eyes? 
Scarcely  any  one  of  the  distbguished  artists  of 
the  day  have  sent  a  contribution — Yemet,  Ingrei, 
Dela  Roche,  Scheffer,  (the  man  of  "  Faust," 
"  Blargaret**  and  "the  King  of  Thule,**  after 
Goethe's  own  heart,)  Ziegler,  Briard,  Decamps, 
have  not  deigned  to  deck  a  single  inch  of  canvass. 
A  few  things  there  are,  well  worth  a  detailed  ex- 
amination ;  but  the  crowd  is  too  great,  the  best 
and  glare  too  blinding,  to  allow  cme  a  fair  occa- 
sion to  pass  judgment  at  present.  We  have,  si 
in  former  years,  whole  *^  meadows**  of  red,  roty, 
yellow,  bluey,  whity,  dazzling  colouring,  exagge- 
rated all — ^the  besetting  sin  of  the  French  school. 

Another  mania  of  the  day  would  appear  to  be 
that  of  suicide.  There  have  been  of  late  re- 
peated, and  peculiarly  remarkable  instances  in 
considerable  numbers.  A  singularly  strange  one, 
of  deep  determination  in  the  intent,  you  may  wA 
have  heard  of— that  of  a  servant  who,  on  being 
taken  to  task  by  her  master  for  some  deficiency 
in  her  round  of  duties,  shut  herself  up  and  ms^ 
naged — ^how  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  but  it 
is  certain  that  she  did  it, — to  strangle  herself  with 
her  own  hands  gradually,  and  by  dint  of  long  ef- 
fort, having  had  recourse  neither  to  suspension, 
nor  slip-knot.  The  act  has  been  compared  io 
that  of  the  North  American  Indians,  who,  as  'tis 
related,  contrive  to  produce  suffocation  by  swal- 
lowing their  tongue.  The  daily  prints  teem  with 
details  of  this  current  fashionable  pastime.  Msny 
hold  with  much  justice  the  opinion,  that  these 
should  be  suppressed.  Men,  like  theirmimics  the 
apish  tribe — will  be  imitators,  and  once  the  folly 
is  set  going,  weak  minds  don't  know  how  or  where 
to  stop.  You  will,  I  fear,  find  my  scrip  rather 
dull  this  month.  The  time  is  cause ;  we  sre 
sleeping,  stirless  in  the  uncertain  moment,  that 
succeeds  a  change  of  men  and  measures,  some- 
thing like  the  quiet  of  a  ball-room  when  the  hist 
lingering  guests  are  yawning  in  each  others  esrs 
and  coat  colbrt.  And  now,  until  some  new  ex- 
citement shall  rouse  us  from  our  lethargy*  I  ^ 
you  fiu-ewell. 

Paris,  Marek  13,  1840. 
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XDCCGU. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  pretent  Namber  completes  oar  FSnt  Volume.    The  Second  Volome  will  terminate  vith  the 
present  jear ;  and  the  succeeding  Volumes  will  be  half-jaarlj. 

^  My  Fatheiiand*'  and  *^  The  Sketcher"  haTO  both  considerable  merit,  but  we  cannot  at  present 
make  use  of  them.    A  note  for  the  Author  lies  at  our  office. 

H.'s  ^  Scenes  from  Terence*'  are  excellent*  but  we  should  like  to  see  more  of  them  before  we 
decide. 

We  feel  obliged  to  ^O.  C,  Litbrpool»*'  for  his  oommuntcation.    The  Citizbh  maj  be  had  in 
Liwpool  from  our  Agents  there,  Messrs.  Daiies  and  Co.,  John-street. 

Will «« W.  D."  iatour  us  with  his  address  ? 

**  N^Mo,"  "J.  B.  R.,"  •♦  Jjs.  F.,"  "M.  TV  win  not  suit  us. 
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THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  IRELAND. 


It  is  the  thirteenth  of  April,'  in  the  year 
of  grace,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty, — and 
the  Decennary  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
Do  we  remember  what  we  were,  prior  to 
that  memorable  day,  when  the  minister  of 
EngLind  told  his  reluctant  master,  that  if  he 
signed  not  the  writ  of  religious  liberty,  he 
could  no  longer  hold  the  reins  of  rule  ? 
Are  we  conscious  of  the  change  that  W 
taken  place  in  us,  and  in  our  land,  sipce 
then?  Have  we  loolied  in  the  glass  of 
time,  and  marked  how  the  form  of  our 
countenance  has  changed  ?  Have  we  mea- 
sured the  course  we  have  run ;  or  the  des- 
tiny that  now,  like  a  map  of  our  national 
fate,  lies  opened  out  before  us  ?  It  may  be 
that  we  have  not,  or  not  too  carefully.  And 
yet,  if  a  consistent  policy  is  to  mark  our 
future  course,  if  we  are  to  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  the  great  and  good,  who  from 
their  martyr's  home,  look  down  upon  the 
partial  accomplishment  of  that  redemption 
which  they  lived  and  died  for — ^if  we  be 
worthy  to  perfect  that  great  work  which  has 
already  been  so  well  begun,  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  we  pause  at  the  recurrence  of 
such  epochs  as  this  day  terminates,  to  ask 
and  answer  the  all-meaning  questions, 
Where  are  we  then?  Whence  have  we 
come  ;  and  whither  are  we  wending  ? 

Childhood — the  time  of  ignorance,  of 
weakness,  of  unstable  purjpose,  of  wild 
dreams,  of  fruitless  energy,  of  little  joys 
andfeeble  fears— childhood  has  passed  away. 

VOL.  L  NO.  YU. 


The  sense  of  individual  being  is  already 
quick  within  us;  the  consciousness  of  a 
power  determinedly  to  will,  of  a  c^mcity  to 
self-guide  and  self-sustain, — struggles  inar- 
ticulately for  utterance,  as  though — ^unused 
to  the  echo  of  its  own  voice— 4t  hesitated 
to  pronounce  the  high  longings  that  are  in 
its  heart.  With  such  like  wonder  at  its 
new  condition,  doth  the  young  eagle  linger 
near  the  broken  shell,  ere  it  venture  forth 
on  untried  wing  to  seek  its  destined  courses ; 
not  that  the  clear  breath  of  morning  is  nois, 
sweet  to  its  emancipated  sense — ^not  that  li 
dreams  of  going  back  into  its  prison-house 
again  ;  its  calm,  bold  eye  is  fixed  upon  the 
sun;  when  its  pinions  are  full  plumed  it 
will  soar, — ^when  its  instinct  shall  say — ^it  is 
time. 

So  is  it  with  a  people.  In  the  days  of 
childhood,  they  were  weak,  inconstant, 
ignorant  of  all  things,  specially  ignorant  of 
themselves.  They  vadllated  between  blind 
and  desperate  resistance  to  an  authority 
whose  strength  they  forgot  to  estimate — aud 
reckless  submission,  wherein  to  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  amused,  by  sugared  words 
whose  fallacy  they  had  found  a  thousand 
times.  There  was  no  self  knowledge—* 
no  self  reliance ;  but  a  vain  looking  after 
foreign  help  that  could  not  save  them. 
Neither  was  there  any  calm  or  reasoned 
insight  then,  into  the  evib  they  endured,  or 
into  the  real  cause  and  nature  of  them. 
Palliatives^  quack  remedies  then  (as  still) 
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were  held  out  to  them;  but  not  as  now 
were  they  appreciated  and  scorned.  The 
people  had  not  begun  to  learn  to  think  for 
themselves ;  and  the  ill  comprehended  dic- 
tates of  whispering  cons[nracy  were  instead 
of  the  instinctive  utterance — incontroUable 
as  unbidden,  of  the  reasoned  and  abiding 
sjoipathy  of  a  great  people. 

'Twas  childhood's  time ;  and,  save  as 
contributing  to  mould  and  temper  the  de- 
velopment of  future  years,  'twas  an  idle 
fruitless  time, — a  time  full  of  deep  suffering 
and  slavery — the  deeper  and  more  sorrow- 
ful to  look  back  on,  for  the  very  silence  and 
oblivion  that  hangs  over  its  grave.  Never- 
theless, iat  our  country  it  was  also  the  grow 
ing  time.  Not  eighty  years  ago  the  traveller, 
as  he  looked  over  the  green  fields  round 
Cashel's  hill,  lamented  that  it  was  but  one 
uncultured  pasture,  and  that  there  were  not 
men  enough  to  till  the  ground.*  There  are 
men  enough  in  Tipperary  now,  to  till  the 
ground — aye,  and  for  better  purpose  too. 
'Twas  ^he  schooling  time.  Political  teach- 
ing— ^like  all  other  teaching  that  is  good  for 
aught — ^must  be  self  learned.  For  some 
twenty  generations — ^less  or  more,  were  our 
people  k^  at  school}  and  by  an  infinite 
medley  of  methods,  chiefly  indeed  of  the  in- 
hiiawu  aod  Uood^bringing  sort,  was  it 
aooght  to  drill,  and  cuff,  and  kick,  and  Hog 
them  into  the  manners  and  notions  of  their 
masters*  We  do  not  stop  to  ask  how  far 
the  process  was  snccessful,  or  how  lasting 
any  part  of  what  was  force- taught  thus 
m  Ukely  to  prove.  We  are  thinkinr^  of 
ether  things  jast  now  ;  rather  of  what  Ireland 
has  become  and  is  becoming,  than  of  a 
llypothettc  present  built  upon  a  hypothetic 

CU  We  see  one  thing  growing  up  daily, 
irly,  in  and  among  our  people,  and  we 
deem  that  one  thing  in  itself,  far  more  than 
adequate  to  accompKsh  all  that  we  desire 
and  want.     That  thing  is  self  REsrECT. 

Next  to  the  homage  that  is  due  to  the  Most 
High,  and  the  cultivation  of  that  respect, 
which  it  is  ocrr  best  of  privileges  to  know 
liow  we  ought  to  render  most  acceptably, 
the  most  abiding  and  inalienable  duty  which 
a  nation  owes  is  self  respect.  He  who  dis- 
bonooreth  himself  must  be  dishonoured  by 
his  fellows;  he  that  forgetteth  in  whose 
likeness  he  was  made,  cannot  expect  that 
ethers  will  remember  it.  And  it  is  with  a 
people  as  with  a  man.  They  have  no  right 
to  forego  their  rights;  to  whom  indeed 
should  they  yield  them  up?  The  stature 
of  no  fellow  nation  hath  been  cast  loftier 

•  Phibsopbical  Survey  of  Ireland  in  1777?  by 
pTtCamplH^Ui  Letter  Xiy. 


than  their^s ;  the  sorrow  of  no  other  !s  more 
sacred  than  their's ;  the  flesh  of  no  other  is 
less  mortal  than  their's ;  and  the  spirit  of 
them  both  is  one  and  everlasting. 

Wherefore  then  the  difference  ?  Say 
rather  wherein  lies  the  difference?  In 
many  things  doubtless,  in  more  numerous 
things  than  we  could  easily  name ;  but 
specially  and  above  all,  in  this  thing  of  self 
respect.  The  trodden  down  of  many  hun- 
dred years,  the  outlawed  for  generat:ons  in 
their  own  land,  the  severed  into  hostile 
bands  to  tear  and  maim,  and  humble  one 
another  for  their  own  manifest  loss,  and  the 
avowed  benefit  of  their  superiors  as  they 
call  themselves,  until  they  arc  called  so  even 
by  their  victims — can  these  know  self  re- 
spect ?  Can  these  be  built  up  unto  honour  ? 
Can  these  enter  into  the  banqueting  rooms 
of  nationhood,  and  learn  to  feel  and  to  be 
felt  not  as  intruders  there  ? 

Yes,  assuredly  they  can,  if  they  but  will. 
The  means — the  way — the  power  are  all 
chiefly  in  themselves.  With  the  steady 
growth  and  consciousness  of  life  and  light, 
and  of  the  casting  off  one  by  one  of  the  gyves 
that  held  them  hitherto  down,  the  sense  of 
self  reliance — self  esteem  will  come  ;  and  this 
respect — in  the  good  time  appointed  by 
our  God — ^will  work  out  our  redemption 
without  fear  or  trembling. 

But  the  habit  must  be  nurtured  with  all 
care ;  the  good  must  be  cultivated,  minis- 
tered to,  tended  now  in  the  spring  time  of 
its  growth,  lest  it  fade  away  and  come  not 
to  maturity  in  our  time.  It  is  the  year  of 
grace  1840,  and  we — what  and  where  are 
we  ?  Not  where  we  were  as  yestereven  ; 
hardly  in  sight  of  the  dim  and  cheerless 
goal  we  started  from — scarce  twenty  years 
ago.  We  already  feel — what  then  was  an 
unknown  want — the  want  of  recognition. 
Even  as  the  beaten  slave,  was  the  country 
then,  whining  for  leniency  and  food,  and 
every  now  and  then  licking  the  hard  hand 
of  power,  or  out  of  breath  with  exultation 
when  its  v*oice  feigned  aught  of  conciliation. 

That  shameful  day — when,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, we  justified  our  burdens — that  shame- 
ful day  is  done,  is  already  fallen  into  such 
forgetfulness,  that  we  verily  believe  could 
one  who  died  then,  rise  from  the  dead  to- 
day, he  would  imagine  chaos  come  again. 
It 'is  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1840,  the 
decennary  of  emancipation.  Ten  notefnl 
years  have  come  and  gone,  since  the  orga- 
nised might  of  the  Irish  people  broke  ut- 
terly and  for  ever,  that  **  machine  of  wise 
and  elaborate  contrivance,  whichj^as  our  own 
glorious  couDtrymao  ba^  imperishobly  said| 
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**  was  as  well  fitted  for  the  oppression,  im- 
poverishtnent,  and  degradation  of  a  people, 
and  the  debasement  in  them  of  human  na- 
ture itself,  as  ever  proceeded  from  the 
perverted  ingenuity  of  man."*  The  gover- 
nors of  England  maintained  it  while  thej 
coold.  It  was  the  mystic  symbol  of  their 
rule  ;  and  when  they  suffered  it  to  fall,  they 
did  not  willingly  surrender  it,  but,  as  was 
finely  said  by  one  whose  earlier  years  were 
spent  in  the  conflict,  "  they  dropped  it  with 
a  corse.'* 

Of  the  results  of  that  mighty  act,'history 
must  speak.  We  are  yet  too  near  to  see 
or  count  them  all ;  too  near  perhaps  to  esti- 
mate any  of  them  in  their  true  proportions. 
But  there  are  one  or  two  effects  of  the  great 
charter  of  18299  which,  as  they  have  been 
less  often  dwelt  upon,  and  yet  are  inferior 
to  none  in  their  lasting  and  national  impor- 
tance^  we  crave  a  montient's  patience  wh^e 
we  note. 

And  the  first  is — Protestant  emancipa- 
tion— ^the  emancipation  of  the  faith  of 
Protestants  from  the  shame  of  oppression, 
of  the  feelings  and  the  energies  of  Protes- 
tants from  the  garrison  doty  of  maintaining 
and  defending  an  on-Irish,  an  inhuman, 
an  unchristian  system.  Not  for  iheir  be- 
nefit was  that  strong  hold  of  tyranny  con- 
structed, though  that  was  the  pretext  and 
the  lore.  Many  among  them  saw  and  felt 
this,  and  earnestly  expostulated  with  those 
who  had  dominion  over  them.  The  deep  cor- 
ruption— ^the  soul-darkening  vileness  of  that 
system  was  loathed,  and  hated,  and  resisted 
even  unto  onavailing  death,  by  many  a  brave 
man  who  could  not  look  upon  his  neigh- 
boors's  face,  without  remembering  how  all 
the  genuine  honour  of  his  religion  was 
sullied  and  defiled,  by  the  tyranny  inflicted 
hypocritically  in  its  name.  It  concerns  the 
traditionary  repntation  of  our  land,  while  as 
yet  her  history  is  unwritten,  not  to  forget 
these  things ;  to  recollect  that  almost  all  the 
men  of  Protestant  name  and  lineage  from 
1782  to  1829,  whose  virtues  or  whose 
talents  we  look  back  upon  with  pride — 
avowed  themselves  ashamed  of  the  bondage 
of  their  countrymen,  and  proved  that  were 
it  left  to  them,  that  bondage  long  ago  had 
ceased. 

But  these  were  as  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  caught  the  earlier  gleams  of  day, 
and  enjoyed  a  purer  atmosphere.  To  the 
many,  the  perception  of  the  joy  and  the  good 
of^being  just — of  the  duty  of  revolting 
against  injustice,  no  matter  how  antique  or 
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constitutionally  fortlfied->M^afie  not  so  sodnx 
It  was  part  of  the  denationaliant,  demora- 
lising, unhumanising  system  of  Cathdlic 
slavery,  to  educate  Protestants  in  the  theory 
and  the  logic  of  oppression.  They  were 
taught  fear  instead  of  love,  suspicion  in- 
stead of  confidence,  the  policy  of  tyranny 
instead  of  the  security  of  jtuticOi  to  he» 
lieve  their  religion  depended  upon  acts  of 
parliament  instead  of  the  promises  of  tbn 
Gospel.  What  followed  ?  that  patriotisite 
in  the  minds  of  men  so  trained^  became  i 
thing  impossible.  They  felt  the  want  of 
it  themselves,  add  were  contbually  trying 
to  kindle  a  mimic  fire  of  Britonista ;  bit  It 
would  not  lights  for  it  was  an  aiecitatioik 
They  had  no  country;  ah^it  is  a  iteitf 
waste  of  human  misery,  and  ffftrpbg  sdfidN 
ness,  and  hardening  of  the  faeartf  and  im* 
spiritualising  of  the  spirH  of  mM^-=4hiC 
whereon  the  gate  of  the  conntty  ekms;  U 
was  a  sense  of  this  moved  Grattan  when  he 
asked  the  Protestant  parHanMfnt  of  178Jt=3 
<<  Will  you  not  take  off  tho  CctfaoBd^  dtafit, 
that  they  may  take  off  yotnrs  ?^  It  is  traei*  that 
long  before  1829,  the  mats  of  PrOtestaMtf 
had  greatly  changed ;  but  tfa€  plil^  sp^ 
was  still  ther^,  and  there  could  be  nb  htmtt 
along  with  it. 

'Twas  indispensable  th^,  that  both  fUt^ 
tholics  and  t'rotestants  shcmld  be  tmAna^ 
pated,  before  either  could  hate  a  eOiMfy. 
Oppression  hath  no  comtry;  tho  l^ee^ 
bounding,  self  devoted  stnrit  of  tetioAaiism 
hath  not  where'  to  lay  its  head,  in  an  ov- 
pressor^s  land.  It  will  not  be  ftttdUd  in 
the  train  of  fear ;  it  will  not  wear  a  hofiday 
cloak  for  suspicion ;  it  will  not  UMeate  the 
gilded  sheath  for  the  dagger,  that  has  reeke<l 
in  the  life's  blood  that  it  loYes.  Therer 
may  be  asseveration  most  eloqtient  iki  iCt 
way,  there  may  be  theatre  appmnse  <t  hte* 
toric  patriotism, — ^there  may  even  bO  indi- 
vidual philanthropy,  justice,  mercVy  tMth  in 
a  thousand  forms — i^e  and  al  milHon-voiced 
acclaim  of  gratitude  mm  the  nam  who  bow 
down ;  but  white  the  many  do  bow  down, 
for  that  leave  to  live  in  peace  which  right*^ 
fully  is  their  own  to  have  as  men—there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  country*  ikKthcft 
heart  of  those  to  whom  they  boW. 

And  they  themselves^-shali  they  bo  told 
they  have  a  country,  as  they  emf^,  and 
stoop,  and  promise  good  behaviour  if  their 
domineerers  will  but  trample  MghtFf  on 
them?  Yes  truly,  they  were  told  it  many 
a  time ;  by  none  more  frequently,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  sincerely,  than  by  €«ch  other. 
The  dream  of  an  (impossR^le)  patriotten 
was  less  inf derabfei  than  tft^  eonfesriov  of 
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being  natioully  homelen;  and  in  their 
miieiy  they  dn»nit  that  dream  of  country, 
and  waking  sud  'twas  true.  Whereupon 
ten  thousand  swords  were  brightened  beside 
every  streamy  and  the  Catholic  soldiery  of 
Ireland  went  forth  to  bleed  and  die,  in 
defence  of  a  countiTi  that — except  in 
dreams*- was  none  of  theirs. 

Internally  there  were  consequences  of 
all  this;  and  externally.  As  towards  each 
other  we  were  senseless,  because,  although 
the  organs  to  see  and  know  were  given  us, 
while  the  wall  of  separation  lasted  we  could 
not  overlook  it.  But  it  is  broken  down ; 
and  now,  as  in  the  garden  given  us  to  dwell 
in,  we  behold  each  other  as  'twere  for  the 
fint  time,  and  mutual  presence  brings  to 
each  that  sense  of  shame,  which  until  now, 
it  was  impossible  we  should  have  known. 
We  look  upon  the  fair  and  fruitful  garden 
that  surrounds  us ;  we  call  to  mind  that  it 
was  given  us  to  tend  and  cultivate;  and 
while  we  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
common  Spirit-fiither  in  every  cool  interval 
of  the  day,  we  hide  our  face  in  self  reproach 
and  deep  humiliation,  for  we  have  sinned 
and  we  are  naked. 

Naked  truly  are  we,  and  neglected  is 
this  garden*land  of  ours.  It  is  a  bitter 
thought,  and  one  made  more  intolerable 
by  the  gaiins,  curious  pity  of  the  nations 
round  us.  We  feel  there  is  no  little  of  in- 
decency in  this  our  exposure  to  the  com- 
passion even  of  the  world :  we  shrink — we 
nide— alas !  we  cannot  hide  ourselves.  Yet 
surely  even  this— hard,  bitter,  grievous 
though  it  be — ^is  also  appointed  for  our 
good.  If  ay,  it  is  clear,  tnat,  starting  from 
that  point  of  internal  severance,  and  en- 
mity, and  mutual  ignorance  of  twenty  years 
ago,  it  was  a  gate  of  sorrow  through  which  it 
was  necessary  we  should  sometime  pass; 
and  beiuff  so,  is  it  not  well  that  we  have  ar- 
rived at  It  so  soon  ?  And  having  come  thus 
far,  and  thriven  by  the  way  in  strength, 
and  knowledge,  and  mutual  understanding, 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  our  adversaries 
to  thwart  our  tnumphant  progress  onwards. 

There  are  backsliders  and  deserters,  it  is 
true;. but  was  there  ever  such  a  host  as 
that  whereunto  we  belong,  from  whose 
ranks  there  were  not  such  apostates  ?  Was 
ever  a  full  harvest  without  some  blind  ears? 
Was  ever  bough  without  some  withered 
leaves  ?  We  can  afford  all  such  deductions 
without  fear  or  care.  We  are  growing 
strong — we  are  growing  many.  We  are — 
what  is  even  more  important  stiU — fast  wel- 
ding together  into  one  firm  bond,  similar — 
inseparable-— one.     The  little  brawling  of 


the  small-witted  bigotry  which  fumes  and 
•wagvers  up  and  down  its  narrow  and  un- 
populous  path,  can  do  no  great  harm.  It  is 
nungry — ^it  is  loud — ^it  is  nimble — but  it  is 
growing  daily  thinner,  more  unfashionable  ; 
'tis  more  frequently  disowned  by  those  that 
once  it  loved,  and  from  whose  fingers  it  was 
fedr  'tis  growing  spiteful,  feeble,  shrill; 
'twill  possibly  die  mad.  Meanwhile,  its 
tragics  forcibly  remind  us  of  the  petulant 
clique  of  a  former  day,  whom  Burke  has 
embalmed  in  the  fragrant  spices  of  his  ridi- 
cule : — '<  Because  ha&-a-do2en  grasshoppers 
under  a  fern  make  the  field  ring  with  their 
importunste  chink,  while  thousands  of  great 
cattle  chew  the  cud  and  are  silent,  let  no 
man  imagine  that  those  who  make  the  noise 
are  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  field,  that 
they  are  even  many  in  number,  or  that,  after 
all,  they  are  other  than  the  little  shrivelled, 
meagre,  hopping,  though  loud  and  trouble- 
some, insects  of  the  hour." 

The  puny  efforts  of  these  Punishing  into- 
lerants  to  do  serious  mischief  cannot  avail. 
Their  English  masters  are  much  disagreed 
as  to  whether  they  are  any  longer  service- 
able; but  they  are  nearly  unanimous  in 
declaring  that  they  are  not  worth  paying 
for.  Ungrateful  enough,  to  be  sure,  such 
treatment,  and,  indeed,  not  apparently  po- 
litic on  the  part  of  the  said  masters.  For 
should  they  be  wanting  in  some  time  to 
come,  by  way  of  last  resource,  they  will  have 
fidlen  so  sadly  out  of  the  good  old  mercenary 
condition,  that  it  will  take  a  generation  to 
recruit  them.  Thus  every  way  is  their 
turmoil  and  striving  to  push  back  the  tide 
of  time  vain  and  pitiable.  'Twill  not  go 
back^-this  tidcr  of  time;  'twill  assuredly 
overpass  their  tiny  bramble  barriers.  'Twere 
better  for  themselves  they  timely  sneaked 
into  whatever  barge  was  nigh,  and  peni- 
tently submitted  to  be  floated  on  that  tide 
of  time,  rather  than  |)e  overwhelmed  there- 
by ;  which  advice  in^ed  not  a  few  of  the 
less  stupid  ones  amoi%  them  have  already 
shown  their  willingness  to  take. 

But,  for  the  progress  onward  of  The 
People  unto  nationality — of  the  Nation  into 
power  and  freedom — ^that  b  secure. 
Emancipation  is  passed — amalgamation  is 
begun.  Catholicity  has  been  enfranchised. 
Protestantism  has  been  unburdened,  and 
the  good  of  both  have  been  united  as  they 
never  were  before.  The  image  of  ascen- 
dancy is  fallen  in  the  dust — is  broken  in 
pieces  by  the  joined  hands  of  those  whD 
<lragg®d  its  car,  and  those  who  were  crushed 
beneath  its  wheels. 

But  externally,  likewise,  results  will  quick* 
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ly  become  recognisable,  from  the  events 
of  that  memorable  day»  when  our  jailors, 
finding  it  no  longer  possible  to  make  us 
hold  each  other  down,  as  they  fled  from 
the  door  of  our  prison-house,  flung  us  the 
key.  As  we  were  then  unknown  to  one 
another,  we  were  unknown  also  to  the 
world.  Elsewhere  similar  deeds  of  despo- 
tism had  been  done  to  other  people ;  but 
they  knew  not  of  our  fate,  nor  we  of 
their's,  nor  mutually  had  we  learned  how 
mighty  is  the  pulse  of  that  great  sympathy 
between  the  wronged  and  the  wronged,  that 
the  prison  discipline  of  tyranny  is  every- 
where so  sedulous  to  numb. 

If  the  despots  have  their  masonry,  shall 
not  also  the  free  ?  or,  to  speak  more  lite- 
rally, if  Austria  and  Russia  are  doing  now^ 
as  England  and  Spain  were  doing  not  very 
long  ago,  are  we  men,  and  have  we  hearts 
within  us,  and^do  we  not  yearn  to  know  how 
the  fight  fares — our  own  fight  of  yester- 
even — the  fight  that  must  be  lost  and  won 
throughout  the  world,  ere  one-half  of  man- 
kind cease  to  suffer  the  rulers  of  the  other 
half  to  boast,  that  they  must  and  that  they 
may  be  treated  in  their  own  fair  father- 
lands, **  as  aliens  in  blood,  language,  or  reli- 
gion." This  18  no  new  theorem  of  misrule ; 
it  is  the  old  canon  of  imperial  ruffianism, 
and  has  been  recognised  and  acted  on,  in 
one  form  or  other,  in  every  political  system 
of  imposition,  from  Rome's  to  Spun's — ^from 
the  days  of  Mahomet  II.  to  those  of 
Nicholas  L  If  a  subject  people  will  not 
nationally  die — ^if  they  will  not  stifle  every 
memory  and  each  aspiring  thought — if  they 
cannot,  without  wrinkling,  suffer  the  smooth- 
ing-iron of  assimilation  to  pass  over  them — 
then  they  must  be  trodden  down,  crushed 
out  of  home,  and  hope,  and  pride.  "  The 
public  safety  renders  the  severity  indispen- 
sable ;"  and  the  blasphemy  against  nature 
becomes  the  rubric  of  the  established  order 
of  things. 

Two  things,  however,  have  begun  to 
make  a  very  serious  difference  in  the  modes 
and  possibilities  of  these  matters — the  one 
is  printing,  and  the  other  is  steam.  It  makes 
a  most  insubordinate,  quite  an  unmanageable 
difference,  in  the  state  and  prospect  of  the 
world-gaols,  that  the  prisoners  should  hear 
all  that  is  going  on,  as  soon  as  the  gaolers 
themselves.  Still  more  perplexing  is  the 
condition  of  this  upper  class  of  personage^ 
when  the  news  reaches  the-  prisoners  a  con- 
siderable time  before  it  comes  to  them — 
telegraphs,  spies,  secret  agents,  couriers, 
policci  and  plenipotentiaries  notwithstand- 
ing.     Confusion  still  more  irredeemably 


becomes  confounded,  when  the  contents  of 
some  principal  devil's  portfolio  walk  sud- 
denly out  of  its  cover,  and  walking  into  a 
dirty,  low-browed  newspaper  office,  offer, 
for  certain  considerations  to  be  then  and 
there  arranged,  to  tell  the  prime  secret  of 
all  the  prime  turnkeys  to  the  whole  grin- 
ning, jibing,  scoffing,  and  unpinioned  crowd* 
Time  was,  when  the  long  interval  between 
distant  events  and  the  tidings  of  them, 
wholly  numbed  the  most  ready  sympathy. 
**  By  this  time  it  must  be  all  over  one  way 
or  other ;  there's  no  use  thinking,  no  use 
writing,  no  use  stimulating  by  brotherly  en- 
couragement or  counsel;  what  can  be 
done?"  From  which  state  of  things,  to  that 
upon  whose  confines  we  already  feel  our- 
selves treading,  there  is  a  mighty  span.  No 
brother  nation  can  be  struck  at  now,  and 
we  remain  unconscious.  A  few  more  rail- 
roads, and  a  few  more  additions  to  the 
available  powers  of  steam,  and  the  insolent 
menace  will  often  waver  ere  it  ventures  to 
descend,  in  the  face  of  witness-nations. 

There  is  a  moral  power  in  physical  force 
great  in  proportion  to  its  diversity  and  am- 
plitude ;  and  the  annihilation  of  space  and 
time,  which  some  unthinking,  purblind  pro- 
phets would  have  us  mourn  over  aa  likely 
to  militate  against  the  severalty  of  nations, 
is  in  truth  the  mi&htiest  yitbJl  ever  dug 
for  imperial  ambition.  Make  the  people 
of  one  country  conscious  of  each  other's 
might — make  them  conscious  of  their  own, 
and,  vdth  the  growing  insight  into  the  one 
eternal  and  alone  immutable  principle  of 
ffovemment,  that  whatever  be  the  form 
(aye,  or  the  whim)  of  each,  8BLF;^17XJB  is 
the  only  right  rule, — the  imposition  of  a 
foreign  yoke  will  become  impossible  and 
unmaintainable. 

And  hence  we  draw  the  clear  and  not  to 
be  mistaken  principles,  whereon  the  Foreign 
policy  of  Ireland  must  be  founded.  lu- 
therto  such  considerations  were  worse  than 
meaningless.  We  were  not  a  nation  in  our 
own  esteem,  or  in  the  eyes  of  others.  But 
as  our  own  ideas  are  not  what  they  were, 
so  neither  is  our  aspect  in  the  sight  of  other 
peoples.  Our  relationship  to  England  is 
changed.  While  the  game  lasted  of  go- 
verning that  crowd  of  fretful  sectaries  that, 
instead  of  a  nation,  occupied  Ireland  for 
two  hundred  years,  a  national  policy — a 
self-ruling  policy,  either  for  things  internal 
or  for  things  external,  was  impossible. 
'Twas  treason  by  act  of  parliament-^twas 
gibbering  mockery  of  sense  and  fiict,  wldch 
was  hr  worse.  But  ten  years'  truce  has 
done  its  work;  ten  ^eara  of  dvil  equaHty, 
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•van  tliiN^h  frustraled  and  defeated  in  a 
tbouiand  nnister  and  vezaiious  ways^  have 
•ufliced  to  ahow  what  Ireland  must  become 
ere  long*  And  that  we  take  to  be  thii  id 
4lief  aouHig  inaoy  other  thinga-Hi  country 
gevemable  only  by  her  own  consent, 

AhreadTthe  overwhehping  preponderance 
qg  Britiso  repreientativea  m  imrliament 
baulk  at  their  old  course  pf  bearing  down, 
}yf  the  dumb  iniolepee  of  mere  numbers, 
the  constitutbnal  voice  of  our  people. 
They  are  as  ready  and  aa  willing  as  ever; 
but  their  leaders  shrewdly  see  the  hopeless- 
ness pf  any  administration  which  would 
drive  the  representatives  of  Ireland  at  bay- 
The  last  scene  of  the  dragooning  system 
covered  all  conoemed  in  it  with  shame  and 
discomfiture}  that  was  in  1833,  and  we 
have  noiade  fut  head-way  in  intelligence,  in 
tbougbti  in  every  element  of  power  since 
thep. 

Wbereforoi  we  say  that  the  time  is  fast 
approaching,  1^  indeed,  it  be  not  already 
come,  when  we  can  no  longer  neglect  the 
estemal  dutiep  which  we  owe.  IreUnd  has 
now  her  foreign  policy-^a  great  and  com- 
prebepiive  poUcyn-^based  upon  the  immu- 
table accordance  of  popular  justice  and 
popular  interest. 

We  have,  moreover,  ample  means  for 
the  practical  and  efficient  exercise  of  that 
right  which  our  advance  to  nationhood  has 
put  upon  us.  One  hundred  and  five  men 
anuually  go  at  our  bidding  across  the  sea, 
to  consult  with  the  delegates  of  Great  Bri- 
tain what  ia  for  the  common  weal  of  both, 
«li4  what  for  the  separate  weal  of  each.  It 
19  true»  that  the  prerogative  of  peace  and 
wa%  and  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations, 
>Fests,  hy  the  book  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tion, in  the  crown.  But  we  also  know,  that 
a  WMtforit^  in  parliament  absolutely  prescribe 
thp  principleai  though  not  perhaps  the  per- 
84ui%  who  are  to  be  the  responsible 
advisers  thereof*  This,  therefore,  is  an 
obvious  instrument  of  power  which  lies 
ready  ^  he  exercised  if  we  will ;  and  it  is  an 
ipstrument  which  we  shall  be  accounted  in- 
excusable by  the  future  chroniclers  of  Euro- 
pean liberty,  if  we  forget  to  use.  In  the 
slang  of  diplomacy,  the  fate  of  Europe 
hangs  upon  the  harmony  or  discordance  of 
the  five  great  powers,  whereof  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  is  one. 
That  government  could  by  the  writing  of  ten 
linea  have  secured  the  liberty  of  Italy  and 
of  Folaud  within  our  own  recollection. 
These  Unes  were  left  unwritten,  for  the 
qjiirit  of  aristocracy  in  EngUnd,  and  the 
quxit  of  aedoccacy  m  Irebnd  was  para« 


mount ;  and  when  did  either  of  those  twin 
influences  willingly  interpose  on  behalf  of 
popular  freedom  f  In  Ireland,  we  have 
nroken  our  tormentor-demon's  spell;  and 
we  are  blind  to  our  phun  self-interest,  deaf 
to  our  undoubted  duty,  if  we  instruct  not 
our  representatives  steadily  to  keep  in 
view — Ireland's  foreign  policy. 

But  here  cries  some  chicken-hearted 
prig — <*  Why  all  this  talk  ?  surely  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  countries  must  be  one  ? 
What's  good  for  England  cannot  injure 
us,  and  what  would  injure  us  can  never  be 
the  policy  of  England."  To  all  of  which, 
in  the  flippant,  bat-blind,  antinational  sense 
in  which  it  is  uttered,  we  have  only  one 
answer  to  give,  and  that  is — **  You  have 
got,  or  you  are  hungry  for  a  place,  sleek 
sir ;  and,  as  vou  are  not  able  to  afford  to 
think  or  feel  like  a  man,  we  pity  you 
exceedingly,  but  really  we  have  nothing 
else  for  you  at  present  but  our  most 
sincere  compassion."  There  is  indeed  a 
sense  wherein  all  this  transparent  roguery 
would  turn  to  literal  and  honest  truth  ;  for 
we  do  abo  cherish  the  belief  that  the  real 
interests  of  no  two  nations,  did  they  so  see 
them,  or  were  they  both  suffered  so  to  see 
them,  can  be  permanently  different.  But 
this  is  wide  as  are  the  poles  asunder,  of  the 
practical  meaning  of  the  crew,  who  would 
forbid  us  think,  as  Irishmen,  of  Ireland's 
foreign  policy.  Take  an  example.  We  are 
perfectly  convinced  that  the  English  people 
nave  as  little  interest  as  we  halfe  in  a  war 
just  now  with  China ;  but  to  war,  neverthe- 
less, it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  go- 
vernment will  go.  Wherefore  ?  Because 
the  foreign  policy  of  England  has,  for  nearly 
now  two  centuries,  been  wielded  by  the 
arbtocracy  upon  aristocratic  principles — ^the 
principles  of  conquest,  rapine,  aiid  misrule ; 
and  the  people  of  England  care  not  to  in- 
terpose that  China  may  not  be  invaded, 
rifled,  and  appropriated,  as  India  has  already 
been. 

The  arbtocracy  have  their  own  in- 
terests in  everything  that  tends  still  further 
to  augment  the  territorial  empire  of  Eng- 
land. The  patronage  of  the  colonies—, 
three-fourths  of  which  are  no  more  colonies, 
than  the  negroes  kidnapped  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea  are  the  children  of  their  stealers — 
b  a  principal  means  of  aristocratic  liveli- 
hood. The  profits  of  colonial  situations 
are  very  great — the  responsibility  little 
more  than  a  plausible  fiction ;  and  were 
such  an  eldorado  taken  away,  there  would 
no  longer  be  governorships,  and  judgeships, 
and  comptroUenhips  to  feed  the  mob  of 
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younger  sons,  pauper  cousins,  and  well- 
connected  blockheads,  who  laugh,  idle,  and 
grow  fat,  in  every  subjugated  quarter  of  the 
world.  And  as,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  in  obedience  to  the  all-explain- 
ing axiom  of  political  economy — that  *^  the 
supply  has  a  tendency  to  exceed  the  de- 
mand," this  vagrant  mob  have  a  constant 
tendency  to  increase — their  illustrious  food- 
finders,  of  every  hue  and  party,  have  indus- 
triously, according  to  their  several  ability, 
to  devise  new  encroachments  and  appro- 
priations. 

If  the  people  of  England,  being  aware  of 
these  things,  choose  to  suffer  them  to  be 
done  in  their  name,  what  is  that  to  us  ? 
Are  we  to  stand  by  and  acquiesce  therein, 
because  forsooth  the  legislatures  of  the  two 
kingdoms  happen  to  be  united  ?  Whose 
blood  is  shed  in  these  conquests?  is  it 
British  only  ?  Or  whose  hard  industry  is 
taxed  for  outfit  of  expeditions,  and  extra 
allowances,  and  additional  regiments  ?  is  it 
England's  only  ?  Or  what  right — to  put  it 
upon  higher  ground — ^have  we  to  ask  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  country  for  his  bless- 
ing, if  tacitly  we  sanction,  through  the  me- 
dium of  our  representatives,  that  atro- 
cious system  of  aggression  and  spoliation, 
which  has  characterized  the  foreign  policy  of 
aristocratic  England  in  every  clime — ^from 
Canada  to  Hindustan.  If  the  Union  be  a  rea- 
lity, and  not  a  cheat,  it  signifies  this — that 
the  delegates  of  both  countries  bear  equally, 
in  every  respect,  the  moral — as  their  coun- 
tries do  the  fiscal,  responsibilities  of  empire : 
and  if  moral  responsibility  mean  anything 
in  a  delegate,  it  means  this — that  neither  as 
a  man  will  he  do  what  is  morally  wrong,  nor 
as  a  member  of  parliament  will  he  do  what 
his  constituents  would  not  approve.  We 
are  not  arguing  now  how  far  the  past  is  ir- 
remediable ;  its  guilt  be  upon  the  head  of 
those  who  acted  in  it— we  and  our  country 
are  free.  Until  now  we  had  no  power  to 
interpose ;  we  have  nothing,  therefore,  to 
reproach  ourselves  with — nothing  where- 
with history  can  reproach  us.  But  with 
the  accession  of  power,  new  responsibilities 
as  a  nation  are  come  upon  us ;  and  our  re- 
presentatives, as  they  hope  to  stand  indivi- 
dually blameless  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion — 
as  they  hope  to  keep  their  country  free 
from  the  blood  of  all  men  in  the  sight  of 
God — ^will  henceforth  have  to  stand  together, 
in  firm  and  unflinching  opposition  to  any 
perseverance  in  the  policy  of  oppression 
and  of  conquest. 

The  interests  of  Ireland  and  her  uprising 
people  are  kindred  with  those  of  aU  the 


countries,  where  freedom  is  either  won,  or 
is  struggling  into  life.  The  more  closely 
we  are  allied  with  France,  jvith  Belgium, 
and  with  Spain,  with  Holland,  Switzerland, 
Hungary,  and  Norway,  the  better  will  it  be 
for  us.  They  are  all  wending  at  various 
speed  to  the  same  goal,  that  we  have  in 
view.  They  have  all  had  to  pass  through 
the  same  fiery  ordeal  of  religious  warfare  ; 
and  all  of  them  have  had  to  fight  for  na- 
tional freedom,  and  the  sacred  right  of  self 
rule.  And  all  have  to  a  greater  or  a  less 
degree  triumphed  over  foreign  and  religious 
despotism.  They  are  free — ^free  by  their 
own  indomitable  love  of  freedom,  and  of 
country.  May  God  bless  them,  each  and 
all  of  them,  and  crush  the  arm  whence- 
soever  it  may  come,  that  would  molest  them 
in  the  continued  progress  they  are  making, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  domestic  liberty. 
But  the  fortunate  do  not  alone  call  for  and 
deserve  our  solicitude.  Poland,  Italy,  and 
Greece — ^how  full  of  shame  would  we  be, 
if  looking  back  at  the  desertion  and  be- 
trayal of  your  cause  by  others,  we  had  the 
intolerable  memory  of  having  lent  a  hand 
to  the  allied  guilt  of  your  undoing.  Bo 
your  sufferings  dearly  and  tenderly  cherished 
in  our  hearts.  Be  our  help  and  counsel 
ever  ready  when  ye  call  for  it ;  ere  then  we 
may  have  more  effectual  influence  to  exer- 
cise in  your  behalf;  wo  be  unto  us  if  we 
forget  to  use  it ! 

The  position  of  Hungary  and  Norway, 
so  closely  represents  our  own,  that  it  Is  im- 
possible to  conceive  anything  more  impera- 
tive, than  the  duty  of  watching  dUigentiy 
every  movement  of  their  national  progress. 
Each  of  them  is  engaged  in  a  constitutload 
conflict,  agunst  a  power  stronger  than  itself 
(in  the  worid*s  estimation  at  least,)  and  with 
the  vantage  of  being  the  residence  of  the 
royal  government.  The  great  question  thejr 
have  practically  to  answer  is,  whether  they 
are  to  have  a  national  government,  or  an  an- 
tinational  one.  We  shall  find  ample  oppor- 
tunity hereafter,  for  entering  in  detui  info 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  both  these 
excellent  co-temporary  workers^  in  the  great 
work  of  human  amelioration* 

Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  with 
Austria  or  Russia,  we  have  and  can  have  no 
sympathy  or  community  of  interest.  The 
decimation  of  Poland,  and  the  subjugation 
of  Italy,  are  real  and  solid  grounds  of  sor- 
row and  of  distrust,  to  every  people  working 
out  their  freedom.  The  time  has  gone  by 
when  the  fall  of  Warsaw,  or  of  Naples,  could 
be  matter  of  indifference  to  us.  It  is  right 
and  just  that  it  should  be  so.  Itisb^twwo 
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flboold  be  subject  sympatbetically  to  the  an« 
ffuish  and  the  grief  of  such  misfortunes,  than 
incapable  of  feeling  them.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  price  of  our  advancement ;  one,  that  it 
is  well  for  us  that  we  are  capable  of  paying. 
Surely  it  b  better  to  have  sympathy,  at  the 
risk  of  the  agony  that  death  calls  forth,  than 
to  pass  through  existence  below  the  capacity 
of  Its  solace  or  of  its  joy. 

If  then  we  hear  of  Kussian  conquest  in 
Asia,  and  ask  is  this  done  without  remon- 
strance, let  us  not  be  baffled  by  the  ag- 
gravaUng  excuse,  that  no  remonstrance  was 
made  agamst  the    recent   subjugation   of 
Cabul  by  Anglo-Indian  arms.     Again  and 
a^ain,  we  ask  what  is  that  to  us?    Loss, 
direct  or  indirect,  but  certain,  in  a  pecu- 
niary way  is  the  only  certain  result  there- 
of to  us.^    The  British  possessions  in  India 
have  been  a  lucrative  source  of  aristocratic 
benefit  no  doubt,  and  the  greater  they  be- 
come,  the  wider  that  benefit  may  grow. 
But  these  possessions  have  been  since  1765, 
and  they  are  up  to  the  present  hour,  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  hard  taxed  toil  of  our  im- 
poverished people.     The  East  India  Com- 
pany owe  an   enormous   debt;  the   East 
Indum  garrisons  are  supplied  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  troops  of  the  line  ?    What  are  these 
troops  pud  for  ?     Surely  not  for  any  Irish 
benefit  ?    Whose  money  pays  them  ?    Ours 
in  common  with  that  of  our  English  neigh- 
bours. But  ^^do  not  complain ;  what,  were 
it  true,  wpuld  that  be  to  us?  Would  that  pay 
our  share  of  the  taxes?     But  it  is  totallv 
false.    The  English  working  classes,  though 
&r  better  off  than  oun,are  tolerably  discon- 
tented at  their  actual  condition,  are  full  of 
anger  and  vexation,  and,  though  perhaps  ill 
organised,  seem  to  be  fully  possessed  with 
the  resolution  to  effect  some  change  in  the 
governing  system.    If  they  don't  understand 
precisely  as  yet  what  it  is  thev  must  have 
done,  or  what  it  is  that  is  radically  wrong 
in  England's  economical  condition,  that  is 
no  affair  of  ours.     We  understand  our  own 
position,  and  our  own  interests,  foreign  and 
domestic,  and  if  we  are  wise  and  true  men, 
we  will  not  fail  to  secure  them. 

The  standing  policy  of  Ireland  is  peace. 
War  is  the  policy  of  ambition--of  aggression 
internationally — oi  usurpation  and  of  slavery 
at  home.  Peace  is  the  policy  of  fireedom, 
war  the  policy  of  despotism.  Peace  is  the 
strength  of  the  people ;  war  is  the  trade  of 
oppressors  of  every  grade,  royal  or  aristo- 
cratic Peace  is  the  thriving  time  of  po- 
pular improvement ;  war  is  the  harvest  of 
crime,  the  holiday  of  guilt.  Peace  is  the 
religion  of  Christ;  war  is  the  gospel  of 


hell.  The  free  know  well,  however,  that 
environed  with  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the 
unjust,  provision  for  self  defence  is  an  abso- 
lute duty  ;  and  self  defensively,  that  war  may 
frequently  he  forced  upon  them,  whether 
they  will  or  no.  In  such  cases  where  the 
individuality  of  existence,  is  at  stake,  or  those 
riehts  wanting  which  existence  is  but  a  state 
of  nightmare,  destitute  of  the  consistency  or 
consciousness  even  of  a  dream,  to  peril  life 
and  all  things  in  the  struggle  is  not  only  just, 
but  admits  not  of  honest  hesitation.  To 
endure  with  fortitude,  only  becomes  the 
christian  and  the  patriot,  when  reustance  to 
the  evil  is  no  longer  possible— -when  to 
wrestle  against  power  can  no  longer  serve 
any  purpose.  Human  life— our  own,  or 
that  of  others,  is  a  sacred  thing,  which 
nought  can  justify  our  perilling,  but  the 
menaced  safety  of  some  higher  thing,  or 
something  as  altogether  sacred  as  itself. 
And  such  equivalents  are  few.  The  free- 
dom of  conscience — national  integrity — 
the  chastity  of  our  homes — itidividual  ex- 
istence— are  such ;  but  we  know  not  any 
other.  The  other  daily  causes  of  sangui- 
nary warfare  are  but  inhuman  pretexts,  in 
the  mouths  of  those,  who  are  in  reality  con- 
tending *'for  power,  for  plunder,  and  ex- 
tended rule."  Sudi  were  the  wars  of 
Louis  XIV ;  such  were  those  of  Napoleon ; 
such  were  those  of  Chatham  and  his  in- 
human son ;  and  such  are  those  now  car- 
rying on  by  Russia  against  Chivm  and 
Circassia. 

Russia  is  ambitious  to  become  the  Ma- 
cedon  of  European  liberty.  The  free  states 
which  hitherto  gave  arts  and  sdence  to  the 
world,  while  every  land  outside  thdr  con- 
federation, lay  in  a  comparative  darkness  of 
ignorance '  and  despotism,  have  admitted 
the  semi-barbarous  but  physically  formidable 
neighbour  into  their  league ;  and  as  he  has 
thus  acquired  the  knowledge  and  the  power 
of  civilisation,  they  have  one  after  another 
despicably  abandoned  the  rital  principles  of 
their  former  brotherhood,  and  for  selfish 
but  unhallowed  gain,  permitted  Russia  to 
absorb  prorince  after  province,  and  state 
after  state  within  its  reach.  The  Scythian 
has  already  bivouacked,  at  the  inritation  of 
England,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars;  he  has 
made  his  home  by  the  sufferance  of  France 
among  the  tombs  of  Warsaw ;  he  has  swal- 
lowed half  of  Sweden,  and  the  fairest  pro- 
vinces of  the  Ottoman  empire,  by  the  acqui- 
escent sanction  of  all — and  the  pale  of  the 
once  boasted  republic  of  ^e  kingdoms  is  ut- 
terly trampled  down.  Yet  this  is  the  familiar 
friend— the  humoured  bloodhound  pet  of 
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the  courts  of  Paris,  London,  Vienna ;  and 
upon  condition  that  Africa  shall  be  left  to 
the  French,  and  Italy  and  Hungary  to 
the  Austrians,  and  Southern  Asia  to  the 
English,  to  treat  as  they  severally  will,  no 


word  of  reprobation  or  abhorrence  will  be 
suffered  to  escape  diplomatic  lips. 

It  is  time  then,  that  we  learned  to  loolf  ^ 
at  these  things  in  their  real  colours,  to  judge 
for  ourselves  concerning  them. 


STORIES    OF    THE    PYRENEES— No.  III. 

THE  OAMBLSBS. 


It  was  customary  on  each  anniversary  of 
the  Due  de  ^'s  birth -day,  to  cele- 
brate the  event  by  an  entertainment  on  a 
large  scale,  to  which  friends  and  acquain- 
tances, both  from  the  near  and  more  remote 
neighbourhood,  were  invited  in  numbers. 
The  whole  strength,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  the 
Caate  mustered  on  the  occasion,  and  for 
two  days  the  ch&teau  and  dependencies  were 
a  scene  of  unusual  bustle  and  excitement. 
The  last  of  these  '<  celebrations "  I  was 
present  at,  first  brought  me  in  contact  with 
the  principal  personages  of  the  tale  I  am 
about  to  relate.  It  took  place  early  in 
18199  ftnd  the  subsequent  circumstances 
towards  the  close  of  that  year. 

A  description  of  the  festival  would  be 
foreign  to  my  purpose.  As  always,  welcome 
greeting,  abundance  of  rare  and  delicate 
cheer,  a  splendid  array  of  plate,  light,  and 
garlands,  with  a  variety  of  amusement, 
pleasure,  and  joyfulness,  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  In  a  country  teeming  with  luxuries, 
and  where  every  one  is  more  or  less  a  con- 
noisseur and  appreciator  of  them ;  where,  in 
fact,  good-living  is  sought  afrer  and  prized, 
it  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  fare  provided. 
Service  after  service  disappeared,  and  was 
replaced  with  a  profusion  unknown  and  im- 
practicable in  less  favoured  climes.  Though 
somewhat  of  a  gourmand,  at  the  time,  and 
having  seen  many  displays  in  that  way,  I 
could  not,  I  must  confess,  avoid  being  a  little 
astonished  at  the  multiplicity,  the  countless 
variety,  and  the  excellence  of  all  things, 
as  well  as  edified  at  the  ample  justice  done 
them  by  the  guests,  seventy  or  eighty  in 
number.  The  entertainment  lasted  for 
several  hours.  We  had  no  speeches  (the 
habit  until  of  late  years  was  unknown  in 
France,)  but  a  good  deal  of  singing,  several 
voluntaries,  ^'Couplets  deCirconstance,"&c., 
accompanied  by  an  improvisated  orchestra 
of  six  or  eight  juvenile  folk  of  the  party. 
Among  these  I  particularly  noticed  the 
youDg^  and  Buperlatively  handsome  Jules 
D'Enigny,  whose  violin  obligato  snatches 


would  have  done  honour  to  any  professor 
of  the  Conservatoire,  I  shall  nave  much 
occasion  to  speak  of  him  in  the  course  of 
my  narrative,  and  on  this  account  allude 
to  him  the  more  particularly  here;  he 
might  have  been  then  about  the  age  of 
three  or  four  and  twenty,  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  faultless  male  figures  and 
faces  I  have  ever  seen — fair,  with  deep 
blue  eyes,  and  a  curly  luxuriance  of  dark 
hair.  He  had,  within  the  last  few  months, 
made  a  match  of  affection  in  marrying 
against  the  wishes  of  his  relatives  (of  whom, 
however,  he  was  amply  independent)  a 
young  lady  still  more  remarkable  than  he 
was  for  personal  attractions,  equally  so  for 
varied  accomplishments,  and,  above  all,  dis- 
tinguished for  amiability  of  disposition  and 
placidity  of  tamper.  They  were  long,  and 
certainly  not  undeservedly,  designated  by 
the  title  of  "  Les  beaux  Maries  ;"  and  the 
perfect  union  and  happiness  they  enjoyed 
was  a  theme  of  general  admiration,  not  to 
say  envy — happiness  and  union  too  soon, 
alas !  unfortunately  blasted  ;  but  let  me  not 
anticipate;  misfortune  will  come  but  too 
quickly  in  its  time.  They  were  not  often 
guests  at  Montgardat,  as  they  inhabited  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  and  spent  much 
of  their  time  in  the  retirement  of  home. 
On  this  occasion  they  had  brought  with 
them  a  stranger,  a  perfect  stranger  there, 
a  M.  de  Fermondi^res,  a  "particular 
friend,"  they  said,  of  theirs,  but  of  whom 
no  one  in  company  knew  further  than 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  Chateau  du  Gif 
(their  residence)  some  time  previously  from 
Faris,  where  he  had  made  acquaintance 
with  D'Ersigny  during  the  latter's  stay  in 
that  city,  and  since  had  resided  with  them 
on  the  most  intimate  terms.  He  was  re* 
ceived  with  distinguished  courtesy,  and 
seemed  in  every  regard  a  most  fitting  object 
of  it,  gay,  lively,  of  the  happiest  manner, 
perfect  good  tone,  and  unusually  captiva* 
ting  powers  of  conversatioD,  presenting 
however  to  the  dose  observeri  beneath  his 
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ghowj  surfaeo  to  After*appeannce  of  deep 
designing  craft  and  unrestrained  reckless-^ 
ness;  atort  of  character,  on  the  whole,  one 
is  prompted  to  like  and  dislike  in  the  same 
breath  ;  anon  we  shall  be  better  acquainted* 
After  dinner  the  assembly  was  aug- 
mented by  numerous  fresh  arrivals ;  I 
should  fancy  that  towards  ten  o'clock  we 
numbered  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  dispersed  through  the  extensive  suite 
of  state  apartments  thrown  open  for  the 
occasion.  Every  kind  of  amusement  was 
quickly  put  in  forwardness,  and  went  briskly 
on  without  interruption — dancing,  music, 
a  short  amateur  dramatic  scene,  masks, 
various  games  at  cards,  &,e.  It  happened 
to  be  the  evening  of  a  day  of  considerable 
fatigue,— I  felt  wearied  and  not  quite  well| 
and  abstained  from  taking  part  in  the  more 
active  doings,  contenting  myself  with  look- 
ing on,  and  occasionally  taking  a  chance  at 
Ecart^  or  Rouillote.  I  had  towards  mid- 
night seated  myself  near  a  table  at  which, 
in  a  remote  corner  of  the  apartment, 
D'Ersigny  and  his  friend  were  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  former  game,  which  neither 
relinquished  in  turn  to  any  of  the  few  by- 
standers, as  is  the  custom  when  the  hand 
is  lost*  I  perceived  they  were  playing  for 
large  sums,  doubling  and  tripling  stakes, 
betting  on  the  turning  court-cards,  on  the 
irst  trick,  &c. — positively  gambling,  in  a 
word,  gambling  heavily.  It  was  at  this 
moment  I  was  more  particularly  struck  with 
the  disagreeable  expression  of  the  stranger^s 
eye,  seemingly  coldly  yet  calculatingly  in- 
different when  he  lost,  still  more  carelessly 
yet  exultingly  indifferent  when  he  won— 
a  plan  and  a  combination  in  every  glance. 
Hu  adversary,  on  the  other  hand,  played 
with  all  the  marked  ardour,  revealed  in  every 
look  and  gesture,  of  excited  avidity.  The 
scene  a'as  not  a  pleasant  one  altogether  in  that 
festive  meeting.  So  thought,  apparently, 
the  lookers  on,  who,  one  by  one,  retired  and 
left  the  parties  nearly  alone;  I  did  the 
same.  More  than  an  hour  afterwards,  on  re- 
turning, they  were  still  there.  D*£rsigny 
had  evidently  been  a  considerable  loser; 
he  looked  haggard  and  out  of  humour — 
de  Fermondieres  was  outwardly  as  un- 
moved as  before.  On  Madame  d'Ersigny 
coming  up  gently  behind  her  husband,  and, 
with  a  winning  smile  under  which  could  be 
detected  no  little  uneasiness  and  anxiety, 
playfully  reproaching  him  with  his  long 
absence,  and  begging  in  a  half  whisper  he 
would  not  play  so  deeply,  his  antagonist 
proposed  at  once  to  give  up.  He  answered 
his  lady  i&a  peeviah  tone  of  ahirpiieasi 


which  made  her  retreat  or  rather  recoil  in 
amaze  and  affright  to  hide,  I  thought,  a  burst- 
ing tear — and  spoke  to  his  friend  still  more 
snappishly.  They  had  resumed  afresh  with 
redoubled  zeal,  D'Ersigny  naming  stakes  on 

his  word,  when  Madame  de   V ,  who 

either  had  got  a  hint  of  the  matter,  or,  with 
her  characteristic  quick-sighted  ness,  had 
seen  how  the  affair  stood,  stopped  on  passing 
through  the  room,  and  with  a  tact  and  deli> 
cacy  peculiarly  her  own,  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand that  it  was  displeasing  to  her  that 
such  conduct  should  be  pursued  there,  that 
in  fact,  she  would  not  allow  gaming  in  her 
house.  Both  immediately,  with  a  bow, 
rose  and  gave  over.  I  observed,  however, 
that  before  they  joined  the  company  in  the 
great  saloon,  a  whisper  passed  between 
them,  in  which  I  could  not  avoid  (though 
certes  not  listening,)  overhearing  the  word 
**  revanche/*  Nothinpf  more  occurred  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  an  otherwise  most 
pleasurable  night ;  the  bail  was  kept  up  until 
nearly  five  o'clock,  and  every  one  remained 
biUetted  in  the  wide  mansion  as  be  could. 
D'Ersigny  and  I  chanced  to  occupy  the 
same  room  ;  we  both  had  retired  some  time 
before  the  principal  mass  of  visitora.  He 
was  restless  and  uneasy ;  rose  almost  with 
day-light,  and  went  out.  I  could  not 
(from  whatever  cause)  sleep,  and  soon  fol- 
low to  try  the  restorative  effects  of  a  walk 
in  the  fresh  morning.  I  had  not  proceeded 
far  along  the  terrace  of  the  castle,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  descending  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  a  small  river  that  wound  through 
the  low  woody  grounds  beneath,  when  I 
espied  my  chamber-fellow  at  an  angle  of 
the  building,  strangely  occupied,  darting 
small  pebbles  (as  boys  do  marbles)  at  a 
window  on  the  second  story.  It  was  opened 
soon  afterwards  by  De  Fermondieres  in  his 
night  dress.  He  made  a  sign  to  the  inter- 
rupter of  his  sleep,  who  apparently  in 
compliance  with  it,  walked  in — ^^  Oh,  oh  !** 
thought  I,  this  is  the  *<  revaficheJ'  I  saw 
no  more  of  them  until  late  breakfast-time» 
when  they  entered  the  dining  hall  together, 
D'Ersigny  more  care-worn  and  sunken  than 
on  the  preceding  evening,  De  Fermondieres 
brilliant,  gay  and  joyous  as  usual.    Madame 

de  V received  them  with  marked  con- 

traint  and  reserve  of  manner.  I,  who  knew 
her  well,  guessed  at  a  glimpse.  She  was 
aware  they  had  passed  the  morning  in  a 
way  she  disapproved  of,  and  I  surmised  they 
would  scarcely  be  again  acceptable  guests 
to  her,  nor  was  I  mistaken.  The  party 
broke  up  and  dispersed  soon  after.  On 
meetijig  our  usual  reduced  iuiuii«  circle 
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at  dinner,  almost  the  fint  words  she  said, 
in  reference  to  the  evening,  were  condem- 
natory of  Mr.  D'Ersignj  and  the  individual 
whom  he  had  introduced,  and  expressive  of 
a  determination  not  to  admit  either  of 
them  again.  "  Much,"  she  observed,  ''  as  I 
am  interested  in,  much  as  I  wish  well  to  that 
amiable  little  woman,  Madame  D'Ersigny, 
I  shall  not  a  second  time  expose  myself  to 
see  my  saloon  turned  into  a  gaming  room ; 
that  Monsieur  de  Fermondieres  may  be, 
and  is  certainly  very  agreeable ;  but  I  am 
convinced  he  is  nothing  but  an  " espece** 

Neither  he  nor  D'Ersigny  re-appeared 
afterwards  at  the  chateau.  I  saw  nothing 
of  them  till  late  in  the  following  autumn, 
on  my  return  from  Canterets,  where  I 
had  made  some  stay  in  the  view  of  health, 
after  an  excursion  of  two  months  through 
the  different  watering  places,  and  magni- 
ficently romantic  scenery  of  the  mountains. 
I  took  up  my  abode,  as  many  water-drinkers 
are  tempted  to  do  for  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son, and  even  the  first  month  or  six  weeks 
of  winter,  at  the  pleasant,  well  frequented 
and  social  little  city  of  Bagneres,  the  centre 
of  every  kind  of  pleasure  and  amusement 
that  can  be  mustered  into  play  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  capital.  There  is  a  toler- 
able theatre  and  very  supportable  actors ; 
ball  and  concert  rooms,  excellent  tables 
d'hote,  splendid  bathing  establishments,  de- 
lightful promenades,  two  or  three  "cer- 
cles,"  or  clubs — one  perfectly  select,  the 
others  of  more  than  doubtful  reputation. 
Above  all,  a  continual  influx  of  company 
is  drawn  thither  as  to  a  spot  of  parting  ren- 
dezvous before  leaving  the  country,  by  the 
different  attrac^ons  the  place  and  its  en* 
virons  so  abundantly  present,  who  often 
willingly  linger  there  until  the  season  ia 
already  far  advanced,  of  which  circumstance, 
protected  as  the  city  is  from  early  severity 
of  winter  by  overhanging  mountain  masses, 
changes  of  temperature  and  vegetation  bring 
but  tardy  intimation  to  warn  them  away. 
Suddenly  then  Bagneres,  like  its  fellow 
bathing-resorts,  becomes  solitary  and  lifeless 
as  it  was  before  thronged  and  full  of  move- 
ment ;  sadder  residence  than  it  is  at  that 
time  one  need  not  seek  to  find. 

'Twas  at  one  of  those  inferior  assembly 
rooms  whither  I  had  gone,  like  many 
others,  through  curiosity,  that  I  again  en- 
countered D'Ersigny  and  his  friend.  They 
were,  as  I  had  first  seen  them,  at  play  to- 
gether— but  surrounded  by  a  set  of  faces 
which  eloquently  told  the  story  and  pursuits 
of  their  wearers.  Such  wretched,  har- 
vowed  countenancei— first  awimdUd^  then 


stpindler  written  in  unmistakeable  charac- 
ters on  the  many.  A  change,  too,  a  fearful 
change,  had  come  over  D'Ersigny.  I 
scarcely  could  recognise,  at  first,  in  the 
sallow,  sunken-eyed  sloven,  who  turned  for 
a  moment  from  his  cards  to  greet  me  with 
hollow  voice,  the  distinguished-looking, 
handsome  youth  of  but  a  few  months  past. 
That  this  sad  alteration  had  gone  far  deeper 
than  appearances,  I  learned  with  regret 
from  some  inquiries  I  made. 

Few  instances,  perhaps,  could  be  named 
of  more  sudden,  mfatuated  perversion  of 
every  feeling,  of  every  principle.  In  the 
short  interval  that  had  elapsed  since  our 
first  meeting,  spending  every  instant  he 
could  snatch  in  company  of  his  *^  familiar,'* 
who  had  obtained  a  complete  mastery  over 
his  every  act  and  movement,  and  the  set 
he  had  introduced  him  to,  he,  by  degrees, 
had  got  himself  entangled  to  the  lowest 
depths  in  his  and  his  associate's  meshes.  The 
representations  of  his  family,  with  whom  he 
quarrelled — of  friends,  whom  he  repulsed-^ 
the  prayers  and  supplications  of  his  gentle, 
heart-broken  wife,  whom,  in  his  madness, 
he  cruelly  outraged  and  ill»treated^-the  re<r 
collection  of  what  he  owed  to  bis  new  duties 
as  father — all  were  unavailing  to  check  the 
deadly  influence  of  his  new-sprung  pro- 
pensity. He  continued  to  gain  and  to  lose, 
to  play  and  to  be  cheated,  almost  with  open 
eyes.  Sum  after  sum,  ndsed  by  mortgage 
or  sale  of  his  own  or  Madame  D'Ersigny'a 
property,  had  disappeared.  Creditors  pur* 
sued  him,  executions  crowded  in ;  his 
house,  furniture,  and  equipages  bad  been 
seized, — ^still  did  he  go  on,  plunging,  with 
mad  desperation,  into  final  ruin.  At  the 
time  I  now  speak  of,  he  was  reduced  to  his 
last  venture — a  miserable  remnant  of  pro- 
perty, a  small  farm,  inalienably  settled  on 
hb  child  by  some  foreseeing,  prudent  rela* 
tive,  being  all  that  was  left  to  them  to  live 
on, — should  this,  like  preceding  trials  of 
chance,  prove  unsuccessful  •  For  nearly  a 
fortnight  (I  could  not  help  watching  his 
proceedings  with  intensely  painful  interest) 
fortune  seemed  willing  to  compensate  bi^ 
former  ill  luck.  A  stricter  eye  had  been 
kept  over  the  players;  he  won  and  won 
again  ;  he  began  to  resume  his  spirits  and 
good  looks,  to  talk  of  his  wife  and  bis  child. 
She,  poor  thing,  had  accompanied  him  to 
Bagneres,  in  the  vain  hope  of  being  a  kind 
of  stay  on  his  actions,  and  passed  her  weary 
days  and  nights  there  in  solitary  wretched- 
nesa-^oo  neglected,  too  miserably  lodged 
and  attended,  to  pay  or  receive  visits — to 
see  any  but  one  or  two  intimate*  eomp^f 
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sionating  friends,  who,  with  her  infant,  were 
her  only  consolation*  '*  He- would  merely, 
as  the  vein  told  for  him,"  he  said,  "  stay 
to  win  wherewith  to  redeem  <  Le  Gif,'  and 
then  quit  play  for  ever!"  Vain  and  impo- 
tent delusion !  The  long-threatening  day 
of  evil  came  at  last — it  was  a  dreadful  one. 
I  never  can  forget  the  horrid  scene. 

He  lost  all — ^his  considerable  winnings, 
his  remaining  stock — everything  to  the  last 
farthing,  and  had  the  additional  stinging 
mortification,  on  proposing  to  continue  the 
game  on  word,  to  meet  with  a  cold  and 
sneering  refusal.  He  looked  first  with  wild 
stare,  his  eyes  as  if  bursting  from  their  soc- 
kets, at  the  person  who  played  against  him — 
his  head  then  dropped  unconsciously  on  his 
chest. '  There  was  a  dead  pause  for  a  few 
seconds — a  murmur — then  the  cutting 
words,  "  if  you  can*t  go  on,  give  place  to 
some  one  who  will,"  were  heard.  The  un- 
fortunate man  again  looked  up  and  around 
him — was  it  his  or  the  face  of  some  tortured 
demon  that  met  our  gaze  ?  He  who  had 
looked  on  would  scarcely  find  exaggeration 
in  the  question.  The  very  hardened  gang 
around  stared  aghast. 

A  moment  afterwards  he  started  violently 
from  his  seat,  grasped  it  in  both  hands  with 
desperate  force,  and  sto^d  in  act  to  hurl  it 
at  his  adverse  party — dire  words  of  impre- 
cation and  insult  were  on  his  tongue,  when 
suddenly,  while  they  cowered  from  the 
blow,  his  hold  relaxed,  his  lips  quivered, 
he  reeled  and  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 
All  was  for  a  few  moments  confusion — the 
players  snatched  up  their  stakes,  and  several 
persons  rushed  out.  Assisted  by  two  or 
three  of  the  better  order  of  spectators,  I 
helped  to  bear  the  still  insensible  victim  to 
the  open  ur,  and  thence  to  his  rooms, 
where  we  left  him  in  care  of  a  physician 
and  his  almost  frantic,  death-stricken  wife. 
I  need  not  attempt  to  describe  her  agony 
of  suffering, — the  remembrance  of  it  pangs 
me  to  this  moment.  I  was  the  only  one  of 
the  group  personally  known  to  them,  and 
on  me  naturally  devolved  the  burden  of 
answer  and  explanation.  Would  it  were 
the  only  occasion  on  which  I  had  to  fulfil  a 
similar  melancholy  office.  My  way  home 
lay  by  the  saloon  we  had  quitted ;  I  looked 
in,  everything  was  going  on  as  usual  there, 
88  if  no  accident  had  occurred.  The  occu- 
pations had  been  only  momentarily  inter- 
rupted ;  a  passing  shrug,  and  contemptuous 
pitying  ezDression,  such  as — "  Aye,  poor 
devil!  couldn't  bear  it" — ^<< quite  cleared 
outr*— *<he  was  a  mere  child,  not  tip  to 
thingsi  and  wouU  play  !"•— was  all  the  re- 


ference occasionally  made  to  the  scene  tbat 
had  been  just  witnessed — ^'twas  inexpressi- 
bly heart-sickening. 

He  remained  for  nearly  a  week  confined 
at  home,  part  of  the  time  under  medical 
treatment.       Inflammation   of    the    brain 
threatened  at  first,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  prompt  remediary  measures  that  were 
resorted  to.     For  several  days,  when  per- 
fectly restored  to  his  ordinary  health,  he 
avoided  appearing  in  public.     This  period 
of  retirement  and  languor  attendant  on  ill- 
ness is  generally  favourable  to  reflection  and 
self-examination.     In  his  case  it  was  parti- 
cularly so.     He  reviewed  with  sorrow,  the 
more  poignant  because  it  came  so  late,  his 
past  life;  he  thought  over  his  losses,  fab 
utter  ruin,  his  forgetful  ness  of  every  tie— of 
every  most  sacred  duty.     Above  all»    his 
eyes  were  opened ;  he  saw  at  length  how 
and  to  what  extent  he  had  been  duped,  had 
been  plundered,  and  he  madly  fired  at  the 
thought.     He  had  long  since  lost  any  still 
remaining  portion  of  good  feeling  towards 
the  individual,  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  all  the  distress  and  shame  he  now   lay 
under.     Deep  hatred  occupied  its  place; 
and  his  thoughts,  when  they  reverted  to  that 
subject,  were  a  mixture  of  rage,  indignation, 
and  desire  of  revenge.     He  well  knew  he 
had  to  expect  no  redress  from  any  recourse 
to  legal  means,  and  only  burned  to  meet  with 
a  fitting  opportunity  of  trying  others,  that 
might  satisfy  the  craving  which  incessantly 
gnawed    him.      Projects    innumerable    of 
amendment  too,  of  retrieval, — sincere  at 
last,  when  become  useless, — ^were  formed 
and  sworn  to;  but  vengeance  first — before 
all  things,  vengeance ! 

The  object  of  his  enmity,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  in  a  state  of  mind  but  too  per* 
fectly  corresponding  to  that  which  we  are 
describing.  That  ''he  who  has  injured 
another  is  unforgiving,"  has  been  often 
said — never  was  adage  more  strictly  verified 
than  in  the  present  instance.  He  had  in- 
jured D*£rsigny,  stripped  him  of  every- 
thing, blighted  his  character  and  reputation, 
still  he  would  not  rest  satisfied  ;  and,  whe- 
ther from  fear  of  detection,  or  that  he  could 
not  bear,  as  it  were  continually  reproaching 
him  and  calling  on  his  remorse,  the  sight  of 
the  man  he  had  so  much  wronged,  he  at 
first  vaguely  wished,  then  longed  for,  and 
finally  sought  an  opportunity  of  closing  ac- 
counts between  them  by  spoiling  him,  if  he 
could,  of  life.  The  demon,  it  would  seem, 
held  him  fast  in  thrall,  and  hurried  him  un- 
resistingly on  to  a  final  stretch  of  crime. 

While  matters  remained  in  this  state, 
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the  advene  iparties  only  waiting,  it  niight  be 
said,  a  first  sight  of  each  other  to  strike  into 
collision^  the  Chevalier  de  Merinhac,  whose 
character  we  have  given  a  slight  sketch  of 
in  the  opening  of  this  series,  arrived  to  spend 
some  weeks  "  in  toum^*  as  was  usually  said 
of  Bagneres  in  respect  to  the  surrounding 
departments,  of  which  it  was,  at  this  season, 
the  fashionable  rendezvous.  He  quickly  . 
heard  the  story  of  D'Ersigny's  misfortune, 
and,  attached  as  he  was  by  ties  of  old  friend- 
ship to  the  family,  took  an  interest  in  him 
and  his  fate,  which,  for  being  masked  under 
the  ordinary  frivolities  of  his  manner,  was 
not  the  less  sincere. 

An  occurrence  of  trivial  import,  had  it 
happened  in  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
between  men  in  a  different  mood  than  the 
one  we  have  just  alluded  to,  furnished  our 
former  friends  and  present  foes  with  an  ap- 
parently plausible  and  eagerly  caught  up 
pretext  for  the  long-wished  outbreak  of 
which  I  have  to  tell  the  results. 

There  is,  as  adepts  at  billiards  are  aware, 
a  stroke,  trick,  or  motion  in  that  noble 
game  (I  must  plead  ignorance,  and  beg  to 
be  excused  if  I  speak  unclassically,)  deno  • 
minated  a  "Jinouierie.'  It  chanced,  on 
D'Ersigny's  very  first  or  second  appearance 
out  since  his  accident,  he  strolled  into  one 
of  the  lower  haunts  we  have  spoken  of,  fre- 
quented by  such  characters  as  he  and  his 
quondam  **  inseparable"  had  become,  with  or 
without,  as  it  might  be,  the  idea  of  seeking 
to  meet  the  latter,  and  stopped  among  a 
number  of  casual  lookers  on,  (one  of  whom, 
watching  the  game  attentively,  was  the 
Chevalier  de  Merinhac,)  beside  a  table  at 
which  De  Fermondieres  (a  consummate 
hand  at  this,  as  well  as  every  other  kind  of 
play)  and  another  '*  dexterous  one"  were 
deeply  engaged ;  both  were  nearly  on  an 
equality.  This  stroke,  iho  ^nouteriey  oc- 
curred. De  Fermondieres  tried  and  made 
it,  and  drew  stakes. 

"  CTest  Inen  une  Jinouterie^  observed  his 
adversary,  somewhat  nettled  at  his  success, 
and  particularly  with  the  air  of  triumphant 
superiority  which  accompanied  it. 

"  Oui,  unejinouterie,'*  repeated  D'Er- 
signy,  who  was  beside  him  at  the  moment. 
"  Somebody  has  used  the  word  ^JHou^ 
<m^,'"said  Fermondieres,  turning  suddenly 
round,  and  looking  with  supercilious  glance 
full  in  D'Ersigny's  face ;  *'  the  gentleman, 
whoever  he  is,  cunning  in  this  (sneering) 
and  all  other  games,  had  better  withdraw 
his  wise  remark,  else  he  may  find  to  his  cost 
he  will  have  another  kind  of  game  to  play 
with  me." 


The  company  started  and  gazed  at  one 
another;  they  had  distinctly  heard  the  ex- 
pression really  used,  and,  unacquainted  with 
previous  circumstances,  could  not  account 
for  the  abrupt  insult  by  which  it  was  followed. 
D'Ersigny  reddened,  and,  with  flashing 
eyes,  in  the  same  tone,  retorted — 

"It  unfortunately  happens,*'  he  sud, 
^'  thai  gentleman  did  not  employ  the  term 
^filouteriei  he  regrets  it,  and  now  applies 
that  and  any  other  epithet  designatory  of 
cheating  and  swindling  to  the  person." 

'*  Then  he  lies !"  instantly  rejoined  Fer- 
mondieres with  perfect  calmness. 

The  spectators,  in  dumb  amaze,  so  ra- 
pidly and  unexpectedly  had  the  quarrel 
burst  into  violence,  looked  on  in  painful 
apprehension  of  what  was  to  follow. 
D'Ersigny  stood  a  moment  as  irreso- 
lute how  to  be  avenged,  then  seizing  with 
fierce  violence  the  long  queue  of  the 
table,  that  lay  within  his  reach,  aimed,  with 
both  hands,  a  blow  at  his  insulter,  which, 
had  it  reached  him,  would  have  well  nigh 
paid  all  arrears  of  injury  between  them.  At 
this  moment,  the  Chevalier  de  Merinhac 
rushed  forward. 

"  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  D'Ersigny !"  he 
exclaimed  in  a  loud,  authoritative  voice, 
'*  you  forget  yourself  I**  seizing  his  uplifted 
arms  with  an  activity  and  vigour  of  which, 
one  would  have  scarcely  thought  him  ca- 
pable ;  '*  you  forget  yourself !  give  way — 
this  conduct  is  unworthy  of  you — give 
way!" 

The  threatening  weapon  dropped,  and 
De  Merinhac,  following  up  the  advantage 
he  had  gained,  hurried  his  frantic  young 
friend  away.  Several  persons  interposed 
around  De  Fermondieres.  He  had  grown 
I  pale  as  he  saw  the  movement  of  his  adver- 
sary ;  but  manifested  no  other  sign  of  emo- 
tion. "  Lucky  for  me,"  he  merely  said 
with  supreme  look  of  contempt  and  con- 
centrated rage,  "  the  old  Quixote  inter- 
fered !  My  youngster  shall  smart  for  this. 
I  did  not  mean  the  slightest  oflfence  to  you, 
sir,"  he  continued,  addressing  his  antagonist 
at  the  game ;  "  this  fiery  gentleman — ^this 
bellicose  youth  and  I  had  a  long  account, 
an  old  grudge  to  settle  ;  better  sooner  than 
later !  Come  with  me,  Huntzingen,  (a  new 
but  '  knowing^  inseparable,)  I  suppose  we 
4nust  be  thinking  of  doing  something  in  the 
furbishing  way.  Gentlemen,  your  very 
obedient."  So  saying,  taking  the  arm  of 
his  worthy  familiar,  he  strutted  slowly  out 
of  the  room. 

De  Merinhac,  on  his  side,  experienced 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  containing  his  ar- 
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Now  »*#fArt  ir«  munkte^  fmr  feefor  • 
wntfU  «  ff irnd  by  merely  itan^ne  by  i 
liim  liifij/n<l  Of  %hnt  at.      Bendev'  a*. 
itfi  niKlicd,  **  I  am  not  of  an  age  to : 
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walk  somewhere ;  choose  a  solitary  place, 
the  further  bank  of  the  river  (Adoiir).  Try 
to  get  cool  and  careless  as  a  halberd.  I 
must  home  and  let  the  fellows  know  I  am 
to  act  for  you, — au  revoir,  six  o'clock  recol- 
lect punctually." 

So   saying  they  parted,  D'Ersigny  to  his 
melancholy  stroll,  of  which  though  he  felt 
the  want,   he  dreaded  the  cheerless  loneli- 
'  ness  ;  the   veteran  to  receive  "  proposals " 
and   arrange  preliminaries  for  the  morrow. 
On  the  threshold  of  his  own  door  he  en- 
countered Fermondi^res*  "friend,"  a  foreign 
fierce-looking  personage,  whom  our  **  an- 
cient "  smoked  in  a  trice  to  be  one  of  those 
gentlemen,  who  acquire  a   cut-and-thrust 
and    fire-eating  reputation    on    the    easy 
grounds,  by  them  much  sought  after,  of  fre- 
quently interfering  in  these  kind  of  mi^tters. 
*'  Wishing  to  avoid  the  possible  chance," 
as  he  expressed  himself,  in  a  pompous  jar- 
gon, half  French,  half  Germ&n,  **  of  alarm- 
ing Madam  D'Ersigny,  and  thereby  com- 
promising the  object  of  his  mission,  he  had 
preferred  doing  himself  the  honour  of  call- 
ing on  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  Merinhac, 
who,   he  supposed,  might  in  all  probability 
act  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman,  in  the 
unpleasant   matter   between   him  and   his 
friend    De    Fermondi^res,''      Neither   his 
mustachios  nor  his  big  words  went  down, 
however,  with   De  Merinhac,  who  cut  the 
conference    and    his    speeches    short  by 
arranging  instantly  time,   place,  and  con- 
ditions of  the   meeting.     His  visitor  evi- 
dently was  not  prepared  for  this  summary 
method  of  proceeding ;  he  had  expected 
difficulties  as  to  the  conditions,  which  dic- 
tated by  vindictiveness  were  extreme  ;  the 
chevalier,  however,     knowing   the   extent 
that   matters  had  gone  to,  and  the  recipro- 
cal  feelings  of  the  parties,  thought,  with 
justice,  he  would  only  compromise  his  prin- 
cipal by  the  slightest  show  of  receding.  At 
the    dose    of  the    parley.  Major    Jaaron 
Frederic  Von  Huntzingen,  as  he  announced 
himself,  in  taking  leave  considerably  chop- 
fallen  (to  use  a  vulgar  expression)  at  having 
met  with  a   "blue  flint,"  condescended  to 
say,  holding  out  his  hand,  he  was  much 
gratified,   extremely   so,   to   meet  with   a 
gentleman  so  understanding  of  the  puncti- 
^         ' '  hese  affairs,  *'  we  are  agreed  perfectly, 
4  V  make  no  difference  in  any  thing." 

'nhac  looked  quietly  at  him,  then 
still  held  one  hand  extended,  drew 
behind  his  back,  where  he  had  kept 
last  few  minutes,  and  very  gravely 
•n  his  glove,  placed  the  tips  of  hit 
I  those  of  *^  Major  Baron  Yon 


Huntzingen,"  who  seeming  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  the  movement,  bowed  and  hastily 
retired.  "  Pretty  friend  the  knowing 
scoundrel  has  got,"  thought  De  Merinhac, 
"  but  he  is  himself  a  rough  tartar — sorry  for 
it  for  our  poor  Viscount's  sake ;  but  what 
can  be  done  ?" 

With  this  consoling  reflection  he  pro- 
ceeded to  order  dinner,  an  operation  of 
pride  and  pleasure,  a  labour  of  love  to  him 
at  all  times,  and  which  no  man  in  those 
climes  of  luxury  and  good  things  knew  bet- 
ter how  to  go  through.  It  was  perfection, 
and  served  to  a  nicety  at  the  appointed 
minute.  **  The  fact  is,"  he  observed,  as  his 
guests — D'Ersigny,  the  surgeon,  two  young 
men  of  the  city,  and  the  reader's  very  hum- 
ble servant, — on  sitting  down  expressed  their 
admiration  of  the  cheer  that  stood  before 
them,  "  the  fact  is,  I  hold  in  principle,  and 
know  by  experience,  that  a  man  always 
holds  his  sword  better  and  has  clearer  sight 
on  the  morrow  of  a  select  repast,  provided 
he  do  not  indulge,  and  that,  my  young 
friend,  I  shall  take  care  of,  if  you  forget  it.*' 

Ample  justice  was  done  to  his  hospitable 
intents,  and  the  evening  wore  away  most 
agreeably.  No  one — least  of  all  the  per- 
son most  concerned,  seemed  to  spend  a 
thought  on  the  next  day.  He  was,  on  the 
contrary,  in  fervent  spirits,  and  delighted 
the  party  with  his  sallies  and  amenity  of 
manner ;  he  had  never  appeared  to  greater 
advantage.  De  Merinhac  was  the  first  to 
allude  to  the  subject.  "  But  D*Ersigny,  my 
good  young  friend,"  he  asked  at  a  pause 
in  the  conversation,  "all  this  time  I  scarcely 
know,  not  one  of  us,  I  believe,  knows — 
who  this  fellow,  this  Fermondi^res  is.  How 
in  the  name  of  all  that's  rascally,  did  you 
by  any  means  happen  to  come  in  contact, 
or  be  acquainted  with  such  a  person — I 
cannot  fancy." 

"  Spare  your  imagination  the  task,  my 
dear  chevalier" — ^replied  the  youth,  and  at 
the  words,  his  brow  fell  and  he  looked  really 
abashed — "  after  all,"  he  added,  as  speaking 
to  himself,  "  the  worst  must  be  out,  better 
to  have  the  telling  myself! — The  story  is 
a  very  plain  one  ;  I  met  with  him  at  a  kind 
of  boarding  house  or  hotel  kept  by  a  very 
charming  woman  indeed,  a  Madame  de  Ser- 
val  and  her  husband,  who  had  the  name 
and  manner  of  a  great  bear.  This  our 
rascal  lived  there ;  the  place  was  frequented 
by  a  number  of  young  men,  attracted  by  the 
graces  and  talents  of  the  lady,  who  (I  was  one 
of  the  fond  asses)  fooled  themselves  into  the 
confidence  that  they  might  make  their  suit 
agreeable*    We  used  to  play  much  and 
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dent  charge,  wbotn  he  had  so  opportunely 
undertaken  the  care  of.  "  He  would  go 
hack — ^he  would  have  instant  satisfaction — 
he  would  not  sleep  until  ho  had  been  right- 
ed !"  At  length,  partly  hy  argument  and 
partly  by  the  influence  of  his  authority  over 
the  young  man,  who  began  likewise  to  re- 
flect that  this  veteran,  for  whom  he  had  a 
well-reciprocated  affection,  was  positively 
the  only  friend  then  at  Bagn^res,  whose 
assistance  he  could  claim  with  reliance  as 
second  and  support  on  the  occasion,  (and 
with  such  an  opponent  as  De  Fermondilres, 
the  choice  of  a  friend  was  a  matter  of  some 
moment,)  he  succeeded  in  calming  this  fever 
of  exasperation. 

"  My  dear  Chevalier!"  he  at  length  said, 
**  pardon  me,  I  pray  you — pardon  me.  I 
scarcely  know  what  i  am  about,  so  much  has 
the  sneering  tone  of  the  fellow,  after  having 
robbed  me  as  he  has  done,  more  than  his 
direct  insults,  put  me  beside  myself.     Vm 

burning^ 

*'  And  ought  to  be  cool,  my  young  friend," 
interrupted,  gravely,  De  Mennhac.  '<  This 
is  no  child's  play,  to  swell  and  boil  over 
upon ;  if  you  are  not  calm  and  steady,  you 
will  ^  be  run  through  or  shot,  that  is  most 
certain/' 

*•  I  will  be  steady — I  will  be  cool — give 
me  but  a  little  time,  my  excellent  old  friend ; 
forgive  me  (taking  his  hand  affiectionately) 
—and — I  have  but  you  to  guide  me,  alas ! — 
my  other  best  friends  my  own  faults  have 
estranged ;  but  you  were  always  kind  and 
good — you  will  not  refuse  to  stand  by  me 
in  this  business  ? — ^you  will  be  my  second  ? 
I  have  only  you  to  rely  upon.'* 

**  And  you  may,  Mordieu !"  exclaimed 
the  veteran  warmly,  returning  the  pressure 
of  his  hand,  with  prompt  inspiring  look  of 
confidence.  **  1  shall  not  let  the  son  of  my 
old  brother  in  arms  stand  in  need  of  one 
to  see  right  done  him  !" 

"  A  thousand,  thousand  thanks,  my  dear 
Chevalier,  but  for  this  kindness  I  should  not 
have  known  where  to  seek  for  a  second." 

•*  Witness,  my  young  friend,  witness," 
interrupted  the  "  ancient "  of  '*  Royal 
Normandie,"  always  alert  at  a  moment's 
warning  to  stride  his  hobby,  **  I  say,  witness. 
Witness  is  the  proper  expression ;  there  are 
no  such  persons  as  seconds  now.  In  my  time, 
before  the  revolt  (he  never  called  it  other- 
wise) of  '92,  'twas  all  well  and  good.  Then 
we  really  did  second  our  principals.  When 
any  friend  had  an  affair,  we  went  out  with 
him,  two,  three,  four,  or  more ;  his  antago- 
nist brought  an  equal  number,  and  we  aired 
our  blades  fMj  and  loyally  together  all. 


Now  a-days  we  manifest  our  feelings  to- 
wards a  friend  by  merely  standing  by  to  see 
him  lunged  or  shot  at.  Besides,"  and  here 
he  sighed,  "  I  am  not  of  an  age  to  act  the 
part  of  your  second,  unless  you  pick  out  to 
put  before  me  some  gouty  limper  like  my- 
self." 

•*  Well,  witness  let  it  be,  mon  cher  com- 
mandant, I  commit  myself  wholly  into  your 
hands  ;  what  am  I  to  do  ? — advise — direct 
me." 

"  Well,  come ! — ^this  at  least  is  like  some- 
thing, not  running  headlong  so  irregularly  ; 
it  was  so  out  of  order  to  grapple  with  one's 
party,  and  treat  the  "  ring  '^  to  a  game  of 
fisty-cuffs  or  cudgelling  like  any  scrub  of  a 
shopkeeper  or  cit.     Phaugh  !  I  was  really 
ashamea  of  you  ;*  however,  'tis  all  one  now. 
I  am  glad  I  came  in  time  to  stay  your  hand. 
A  gentleman  never  has  recourse  to  blows. 
If  he  forgot  himself"— ("  I'm  sorry,"  half 
growled  frErsigny,  «*  you  did  not  let  me 
lay  his  cursed  face  flat") — ^in  using  the  lan- 
guage he  did,  'twas  no  reason  you  should  do 
so  likewise.     Listen  now,  and  act  precisely 
as  I  tell  you.     First  write  a  few  words  to 
Madame   D'Ersigny,  your  amiable  lady ; 
take  the  pretext,  lest  she  be  uneasy,  of  some 
important   business,   (you   will  not   break 
truth,  for  this  is  business  of  the  last  impor- 
tance) fo  say  you  cannot  see  her  until  the 
afternoon  of  to-morrow." 

A  bitter  smile  of  self-reproach  fluttered 
on  D*£rsigny's  face,  and  he  felt  a  pang  of 
acute  anguish  as  he  exclaimed  with  a  deep 
drawn  sigh,  "  Ah,  Chevalier,  my  wife,  my 
poor  Amelie!  alas!  I  have  but  too  well 
accustomed  her  to  my  absence  ;  but  before 
heaven,  I  take  you  to  witness,  if  I  do  not 
fall— if  life'— 

"  Tut,  tut,  man!  don't  think  of  dying  ! 
your  skin  is  as  whole  and  sound  as  that 
sharper's  yet,  and  may  remain  so.     God 
will  prosper  the  right,  as  we  said  when  we 
charged    the  sans-culottes    at   Bcrscheim. 
What  was  the  consequence  ? — A  third  of 
the  regiment  quitted  their  saddles,  but  the 
charge  succeeded !     (The  worthy  soldier 
in  his  zeal  had  hit  upon  a  singular  mode  of 
encouragement.)      What  were  we  saying? 
ah,  your  wife — no  matter;  write  to  her. 
Say  you  dine  with  me  at  my  rooms,  that 
will  tranquillize   her — charming  woman — 
happy  fellow !  you  are  too  blessed.     I  shall 
invite  two  or  three  friends  to  meet  us.     By 
the  by,  'tis  a  good  thought,  the   surgeon 
(plague  them)  Delriot,  I  hate  all  the  con- 
fraternity ;  but  Atf  is  a  good  soul,  and  we 
may  happen  to  want  him  in  the  morning. 
As  for  yourselfy  you  had  better  take  a  ()uiet 
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walk  somewhere ;  clioose  a  solitary  place, 
the  further  bank  of  the  river  (Adour).  Try 
to  get  cool  and  careless  as  a  halberd.  I 
must  home  and  let  the  fellows  know  I  am 
to  act  for  you, — au  revoir,  six  o'clock  recol- 
lect punctually." 

So  saying  they  parted,  D'Ersigny  to  his 
melancholy  stroll,  of  which  though  he  felt 
the  want,  he  dreaded  the  cheerless  loneli- 
ness ;  the  veteran  to  receive  "  proposals " 
and  arrange  preliminaries  for  the  morrow. 
On  the  threshold  of  his  own  door  he  en- 
countered Fermondi^res*  **  friend,"  a  foreign 
fierce-looking  personage,  whom  our  •*  an- 
cient "  smoked  in  a  trice  to  be  one  of  those 
gentlemen,  who  acquire  a  cut-and-thrust 
and  fire-eating  reputation  on  the  easy 
grounds,  by  them  much  sought  after,  of  fre- 
quently interfering  in  these  kind  of  matters. 
•'  Wishing  to  avoid  the  possible  chance," 
as  he  expressed  himself,  in  a  pompous  jar- 
gon, half  French,  half  German,  **  of  alarm- 
ing Madam  D'Ersigny,  and  thereby  com- 
promising the  object  of  his  mission,  he  had 
preferred  doing  himself  the  honour  of  call- 
ing on  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  Merinhac, 
who,  he  supposed,  might  in  all  probability 
act  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman,  in  the 
unpleasant  matter  between  him  and  his 
friend  De  Fermondit^res."  Neither  his 
mustachios  nor  his  big  words  went  down, 
however,  with  De  Merinhac,  who  cut  the 
conference  and  his  speeches  short  by 
arranging  instantly  time,  place,  and  con- 
ditions of  the  meeting.  His  visitor  evi- 
dently was  not  prepared  for  this  summary 
method  of  proceeding ;  he  had  expected 
difficulties  as  to  the  conditions,  which  dic- 
tated by  vindictiveness  were  extreme  ;  the 
chevalier,  however,  knowing  the  extent 
that  matters  had  gone  to,  and  the  recipro- 
cal feelings  of  the  parties,  thought,  with 
justice,  he  would  only  compromise  his  prin- 
cipal by  the  slightest  show  of  receding.  At 
the  close  of  the  parley,  Major  £laron 
Frederic  Von  Huntzingen,  as  he  announced 
himself,  in  taking  leave  considerably  chop- 
fallen  (to  use  a  vulgar  expression)  at  having 
met  with  a  "  blue  flint,"  condescended  to 
say,  holding  out  his  hand,  he  was  much 
gratified,  extremely  so,  to  meet  with  a 
gentleman  so  understanding  of  the  puncti- 
lios of  these  affairs,  *'  we  are  agreed  perfectly, 
we  can  make  no  difference  in  any  thing," 
De  Merinhac  looked  quietly  at  him,  then 
seeing  he  still  held  one  hand  extended,  drew 
his  from  behind  his  back,  where  he  had  kept 
it  for  the  last  few  minutes,  and  very  gravely 
drawing  on  his  glove,  placed  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  in  those  of  •*  Major  Baron   Von 


Huntzingen,*  who  seeming  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  the  movement,  bowed  and  hastily 
retired.  "  Pretty  friend  the  knowing 
scoundrel  has  got,"  thought  De  Merinhac, 
"  but  he  is  himself  a  rough  tartar — sorry  for 
it  for  our  poor  Viscount's  sake ;  but  what 
can  be  done  ?" 

With  this  consoling  reflection  he  pro- 
ceeded to  order  dinner,  an  operation  of 
pride  and  pleasure,  a  labour  of  love  to  him 
at  all  times,  and  which  no  man  in  those 
climes  of  luxury  and  good  things  knew  bet- 
ter how  to  go  through.  It  was  perfection, 
and  served  to  a  nicety  at  the  appointed 
minute.  '*  The  fact  is,"  he  observed,  as  his 
guests — D*Ersigny,  the  surgeon,  two  young 
men  of  the  city,  and  the  reader's  very  hum- 
ble servant, — on  sitting  down  expressed  their 
admiration  of  the  cheer  that  stood  before 
them,  <*  the  fact  is,  I  hold  in  principle,  and 
know  by  experience,  that  a  man  always 
holds  his  sword  better  and  has  clearer  sight 
on  the  morrow  of  a  select  repast,  provided 
he  do  not  indulge,  and  that,  my  young 
friend,  I  shall  take  care  of,  if  you  forget  it.*' 

Ample  justice  was  done  to  his  hospitable 
intents,  and  the  evening  wore  away  most 
agreeably.  No  one — least  of  all  the  per- 
son most  concerned,  seemed  to  spend  a 
thought  on  the  next  day.  He  was,  on  the 
contrary,  in  fervent  spirits,  and  delighted 
the  party  with  his  sallies  and  amenity  of 
manner ;  he  had  never  appeared  to  greater 
advantage.  Do  Merinhac  was  the  first  to 
allude  to  the  subject.  "  But  D'Ersigny,  my 
good  young  friend,"  he  asked  at  a  pause 
in  the  conversation,  "all  this  time  I  scarcely 
know,  not  one  of  us,  I  believe,  knows — 
who  this  fellow,  this  Fermondi^res  is.  How 
in  the  name  of  all  that's  rascally,  did  you 
by  any  means  happen  to  come  in  cpntact, 
or  be  acquainted  with  such  a  person — I 
cannot  fancy." 

"  Spare  your  imagination  the  task,  my 
dear  chevalier" — ^replied  the  youth,  and  at 
the  words,  his  brow  fell  and  he  looked  really 
abashed — "  after  all,"  he  added,  as  speaking 
to  himself,  "  the  worst  must  be  out,  better 
to  have  the  telling  myself! — The  story  is 
a  very  plain  one  ;  I  met  with  him  at  a  kind 
of  boarding  house  or  hotel  kept  by  a  very 
charming  woman  indeed,  a  Madame  de  Ser- 
val  and  her  husband,  who  had  the  name 
and  manner  of  a  great  bear.  This  our 
rascal  lived  there ;  the  place  was  frequented 
by  a  number  of  young  men,  attracted  by  the 
graces  and  talents  of  the  lady,  who  (I  was  one 
of  the  fond  asses)  fooled  themselves  into  the 
confidence  that  they  might  make  their  suit 
agreeable.    We  used  to  play  much  ftud 
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deep.  One  nig^t,  it  a  noted  deoi  No.  20, 
fvLt-^ — T 

'  **Yoxi  freqaented  that  siiik  !**  excUImed 
idoudthechetolier — <<£ven  sb!"  conttnvicd 
D'£rtigity,  <<  remember  I  am  making  my 
Confessions — on  thi^  night  I  mention  1  had 
to#t  largely,  far  heyond  the  means  liberally 
Utillowed  me  \^y  my  family — immensely^  in  a 
irbrd.  I  su0pe(!ted  foul  play,  and  m  my 
Icxation  and  iti-homemr  said  bo.  The  hoU 
den  retorted  impertinently-^one  word 
^rduglit  on  another.  They  rose  and  were 
cMithe  pbint  of  setting  at  me,  when  thb 
PeitmondHres,  whom  I  Inew  nothing  of 
beyond  haring  seen  him  at  our  table^  came 
lorwaird,  and  very  Coolly  seising  cards  and 
iUte,  took  my  part,  and  asserted  in  roiind 
^rms  they  were  packed.  A  violent  scylBe 
fedsu^d;  a  f^w  specbtors,  who  had  Ipst, 
taking  part  Srith  Us.  We  snatched  up 
each  a  bundle  of  notes  and  gold,  and  gave 
battle.  '  Ferknondieres,  to  do  him  justice, 
fought  like  a  lion.  I  was^  knocked  down, 
throttled^  and  on  the  point  of  being  choaked, 
^hen  he  (uune  to  my  assistance.  We  most 
fortunately  contrived  to  etTpct  our  retreat 
as  the  guards  broke  in. '  Next  morning  the 
tdoms  were'*d6sed' up  by  the  pplLoe;  we 
feund,  as  he  had  sHid,  the  dice  falsified. 
He  handed  me  over  the  notes  he  had  9eized. 
The  ambunt  altogether  was  not  quite  equal 
to  the  ^um  Iliad  been  cheated  of.  This  is 
the  origin  of  bur  intlmacy-^you  know  too 
f-ell  how  close  it  became — as  I  do  to  my  cost.** 
**' Come— come,  my]friend,  a  truce  to  re- 

S0y^tion'l-~4et  us  rather  thin^  of  business. 
Reflection  Will  never  get  you  through,  to- 
morrow's '  Work.      Oiir    party   is  a  good 
^ordsmai) — what  say  you  of  yourself?  * 
•   **  We  hkve  often  played  "together ;  1  re- 

Keafedly  touched  him' more  frequently  than 
e  did  me.'* '       '  '  .  •    ^ 

';**'Well  th'at's*  something — ddnl  be  /too 
conftdcnt  TiO'we^er ;  1  have  seen,  ^onie  sad 
hifefakes'on  this  j^oint. !  Over  confidenco 
'\^  bad,  very  bid.  (iave  yoii  ever  had  a 
^alat  affair.  *!  mean  Aeshing  tlie  blade— 
frnly;  frankly:— nb  first-Wood,  huH  and  stop^ 
tn'^re  masquerade  matter?'* 

^' '**  Nbt  even '  an  affair  in  masquerade  as 
^ou^alHt.**'    ';    '    \  * 

'  •*  Vm  Bon*yfof1t — very  sorry— 'tis  quito 
d  dMfb^ent  tnipg,  as  you  will  tiiul,  to  play 
witli  the  b'ut^m,  of  ply  the  point.  No  mat- 
ter Iwd  shiiU  provide  for  th4s ;  we  shall  put 
yoo'^jf  to  a  trick  or  two.  What  say  you — 
befdi'e  we- bre'Uc'up— Ygr  you  must  to  bed 
und*  '4^6^  betlhies-:-to  a  little  practice? 
Tfe  !oHg  Alice  1  had  steel  in '  my  hand,  but 
.  in  njy  time  I  ^oi;!^  do  soipelhin^  r 
'*  "*»    • 


bn  it '  whatever  de^ciepcy  I  mat  uve  ifi 
skill,  is  imply  made  up  hi  KatrpcJj.  .,  ' , 
,',  **  Poh,  poh — ^young  man^  ypi^  pfeik  .lifcp 
a  young  man.  Intent  and  pujrpoifte  v^  good 
and  nece^sar^';  but  .atl  the  liatipg.  intent 
knd  purpo^  p  the  world  wpVld  m^^^  ^^^^ 
yob  from  ad  unjijirried  cantre  ck  ^qtifrle. 
So  to  your  blade  1* .. '  ^     ^'       - 

We  made  way ;  the  two  fr^end^^fJoUgu- 
nists  iassumed  th^r  jjosltions-y-^tbe  prejliixil- 
nary  salute  of  firms 'w|i3  fpno.' ph^ou^h^ 
by  D'Ersigny,  witl^  much  jshow  oteiegance 
.coupled  with  vigour ;, by  the^jcheYaller,  witt 
amcefufness  and' eas^  th^t,  ^ijiC  for  the 
slighl^  stifiFn^^age  gave— Ka^  )^f  P^.P  ^9*^^ 
kiid  a  ptudy  for  the  masters,  ^.^ .,^\9  jwe^eijit 
day.  I^he  weapop  ^(^e 'Ws^gra^  and 
fairly  looked  part  of  hiijnseli^/^^S^pihg  a;i 
"appel,**  then  dropping  l^s/pointJL  7?^^ 
now^*  he  said,  ^"pay  ^^e  jpixogj^^d-^ 
have  all  your' wits^  al?out.you/,jX;pefi?  our 
assauU  to  be  a  real  one^that  ,is  ,91^  jijt>«r 
par^.     I  know  mv  pw^  point^  ni^es^  o^  jue 


confound  theib.  1  cfn  t  qeiqr  .tbe  "i^qprr 
l^eg  y^uir/ivu'^iot^  aoctor,  e^  o^fuf^  fPf^nt 
t^  you^.you  'koio]r--^su^ce  |iIfey^jo|^  Bad 
me  sU  weteks  under  their|  ^vage  i]^)|%  I 
jhall  tell  'you  by  pd  *by  ]iQW-rj7.i^4V^^vf 
as  a  caution  and  a  tpssqn  fp  yojf^  ^11  ^the 
head  of  coniidence--so,  ^itf  c^'^j^^pecoll^cjt 
you  don*t  spare  me!**  '      ^        ^ 

**But,|chevalierr  .    p.  .<  .y 

'^Not  a  word,  do  1^  I  bid  yqu  ;^I^;sImi^ 
pay  you  afterwards  in  kiadifvoa  Je^nje.^, 
«*  Let  it  be  tlipn,*^  ci;ijed  D'Ersigoyv^tai^c^ 
ing  on  to  his  defence^  "  sinfcj  you/frdl.l^y'e 
it  so.  I  only  hope  X  m^.p9t  ^ejinfojctur 
nate  enoujjh  to  hyrt  voi^^  .4  ,  o  w  .  • 
•  "  Try," /ejoinecj  TiiB  ad^ei^sary^jWiUi  .* 
wink  and  aoaile.  They  *crf;j;9^  ^^Qok^ 
and  the  lialf  sham,  naif  real^coniW^lp^eg^a^ 
W  hatever  apprehensio ns  tilEf sigi^y  niight 
have,  were  soon  d^sipfttc4  to  tf\pfiq^r^ 
tion  ana  surprlsa  pf  every  one  ,|^^^t^  ^ 
well  as  his  v^ivn,  wHif})  by^dcgj^es  i^s^uined 
another  huc,^  that  of  no  sj?iaU  ^^U^iojl* 
UB^^lIliitg  to  r\sk  tlie^  chance  4^  s^  ^H<^4 
he  pushed  hia  antagonist  at  £rsv  (^vuUousl/ 
And  t!mi(ily«  ^^^t  &i\<^% '  ^  J^<9.  .^'¥^ 
always  answcriog  hi^  more  vigoiroiislf-TTaod 
at  last  became  as.  in  earnest,  jHittjing  out.  to 
.the  fuU  aU  liU  force  ^  ^nd  dqxicd^f-, ,  'Tyvas 
labour  lostj  the  o|4  8o}di^r  ,shojg[^  hl0iseif 
incompa.ra^ly  more,  than^  a^.^^)^i|;h-' {or  lus 
younger    a!nd    ipore.  vy^orp^-  li^U^^^^ 
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foreseen^  cAOght»  aod  averted  with  a  facSit  j 
and  power  that,  as  I  hare  said,  at  first 
astonished,  then,  as  he  warmed  in  the  game 
(even  under  similar  circumstances  men  will 
take    an   interest   in    showing    their  own 
prowess,)  not  a  little  disappointed  and  vexed 
him.     The  chevalier  enjoyed  the  jest,  and 
took   pleasure  in  urging  him  to    new  ef* 
forts — **  good  ! — good  I  bravo — excellent," 
he  would  exclaim  at  each  well  aimed,  well 
parried  thrust — "  on,  my  boy  I — aright — that 
is  it — ^that  is  the  thing ! — bravissimo — now 
then — eh!    what — ^is    it  so? — ^you  younff 
scape-grace — would   you  spike  your  good 
father's  old  comrade  in  arms  ?    well,  only 
think    of  the  impudence  of  these  young 
dogs,**  he  continued — as  having,  for  the  first 
time,    with   some  difficulty  turned  aside  a 
fierce  pass  of  his  antagonist,  he  dropped  his 
sword-point,  and  leaning  a  while  on  the  hilt 
to  take  breath  (D'Ersigny  had  somewhat 
need  to  do  the  same,)  he  looked  with  proud, 
and  at  the  same  time  affectionate,  glance  at 
the  young  man  now  flushed  with  the  ardour 
of  the  exercise.     "  Give  me  thy  hand,  thou 
art  a  fine  fellow,  a  noble  fellow" — D'Ersigny 
with  sparkling  eye  advanced,  presented  it— 
and  received   a  cordial  squeeze.     *' Let's 
rest  a  while — the  scamp  has  chafed  away 
my  breath — I'll  pay  him  by  and  by ! — I'U 
find  him  occupation  ;  meantime  he  will  do^ 
provided  only  he  be  not  too  confident — I 
promised  a  story  to  the  point,  here  it  is-^ 
let  me  have  a  chair ;"  we  all  seated  our- 
selves* 

«*  As  you  perceive,  even  now  I  can  hold 
my  iron  ;  you  should  have  seen  me  when  I 
was  a  youngster  like  yourself.  Judge  what 
I  must  have  been  then ;  I  don't  want  to 
boast.  We,  of  the  service,  were  obliged  all 
to  be  quick  of  eye  and  limb — else  good-bye 
to  the  epaulet.  When  I  joined  the  regi- 
ment, our  dear  old  <  Royal  Normandie," 
then  in  garrison  at  Brest,  my  reputation 
had  preceded  me — the  seniors  of  my  stand- 
ing (I  was  then  Seventeen,)  had  wind  of  it, 
and  as  usual,  some  of  the  most  knowing  ones 
resolved  to  sound  me.  They  grudged  a  man 
for  having  the  name  of  handling  the  <  per- 
suasive reasoner,"  as  our  great  poet  has 
called  it,  better  than  themselves.  They 
laid  their  heads  together,  as  I  say,  to  sound 
me,  and  do  what  is  done  in  such  cases — if 
they  found  me  shallow.  They  soon  dis- 
covered to  their  cost,  they  had  caught  a 
sharklet  if  not  a  shark.  I  settled  three  of 
them,  one — poor  fellow I^-rest  his  soul! 
died^^I  was  sorry  for  it — am  sAry  still— a 
fine  stalwart  grenadier,  handsome,  ^ood- 
natufsdy  but  aa  unsoffendble  braggadoao.  I 


was  obGged,  against  my^  will,  truly — overfly 
against  my  will,  to  put  him  aside^-^e  would 
have  it  so!  Another  recovered — ^but  with 
a  shortness  of  breath  that  obliged  him  to 
quit  the  service.  The  third — I  let  off  with 
a  slight  opening  in  the  fore-arm ;  he  was  k 
freshman  that  had  been  put  on  to  try  hit 
mettle  by  the  elders.  All  this  you  may 
suppose  puffed  me  up  a  little.  I  readily 
took  considerable  airs  on  myself,  whidi  I 
now  candidly  confess  deserved  correction. 
They  soon  met  with  it.  There  came  fre- 
quently to  our  mess  an  odd-looking,  un- 
gainly, original  sort  of  personage,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  very  close  with  the  colonel 
and  superior  officers.  Somehow  or  other  I 
did  not  half  tike  the  man — though  he  was 
perfectly  gentleman  like — I  felt  awkward 
in  hb  company  ;  I  asked  our  major  who  he 
was.  *  The  chevaUer  De  Forbach,'  he^  an- 
swered, •  have  you  never  heard  of  him  f* 
•No' — I  replied.  He  merely  smiled  and 
said  nothing.  Twere  well  for  me  I  had 
heard  of  him !  Some  evenings  afterwards, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  I  asserted 
something,  don't  know  what,  eagerly,  nay, 
warmly  in  opposition  to  his  opinion.  He 
looked  full  on  me  for  a  second  or  two  with  a 
singular  expression  of  countenance  ;  the  ju- 
nior officers  winked  at  one  another  and  were 
silent ;  he  then  quickly  turned  away  his  head 
without  deigning  to  notice  me  further.  I 
was  confused,  annoyed,  the  more  so  finding 
my  comrades  enjoyed  my  vexation — and  1 
inwardly  resolved  the  matter  should  not 
end  there.  We  soon  after  broke  up,  and 
as  I  was  quitting  the  room,  my  Forbach 
comes  very  deliberately  up  to  me,  and,  with 
the  most  provoking  coolness,  ■  1  perceive, 
my  young  nero,'  he  said,  *  by  your  looks — 
and  otherwise  know  by  your  trim  this  time 
back,  you  want  a  lesson — I  will  ^ve  it  you, 
if  you  will  favour  me  with  a  call  in  the  mor- 
ning'— *  Most  willingly*  I  said,  boiling  with 
rage,  *what  hour  ?  *  Six' — ^he  answered-^ 
*  dont  come  alone' — ^we  parted,  and  I 
went  home  to '  bed — so  careless  of  the  up* 
shot,  so  foolishly  confident  of  cutting  down 
the  fellow's  presumption,  as  I  thought,  that 
I  fell  asleep  the  moment  my  head  touched 
the  pillow,  and  it  was  with  difficuhy  my 
friend  could  wake  me  the  next  morning  in 
time  for  our  rendezvous.  He  bid  me  be 
on  my  guard,  to  be  sure,  but  I  heeded  him 
not ;  besides,  I  have  a  suspicion  that  he,  as 
well. as  my  other  juniors,  were  not  sorry  to 
see  my  vanity  well  dashed.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  felt,  the  moment  we  touched  blades, 
I  had  something  at  the  end  of  mine  I  never 
bad  had  there  bfore.    What  use  in  making 
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a  long  flory  ?     This  Porbach  was  an  incre- 
dible, positively  an  incredible  master  of  the 
arm.     He  toyed,   he  played   with  me,    I 
could  do  Dothiog;    I   was  powerless — tny 
trexation  was  without  bounds.     To  add  to 
it,  I  perceived  at  every  pass  I  made,  this 
jlevil  of  a  man  took  malignant  pleasure  in 
parrying  it  in  a  certain  way,  I  can't  well  tell 
you,  the  remembrance  chafes  me  to  this 
very  hour  to  think  of — ^in  a  certain  way — 
130  matter — downwards  and  backwards — not 
at  all  creditably,  in  a  word,  to  a  man's  re- 
putation for  courage  and  steadiness.     This 
was  unbean&ble ;  so,  foaming  with  rage,  I 
now  quitted  my  former  open  mode  of  at- 
tack, and  had  recourse  to  feints  and  sleights, 
and  at  last,  grown  quite  desperate,  to  one 
in  particular,  not  quite  allowable,  I  regret 
to  avow,  in  fair,   loyal   play !     «  Oh !  oh, 
my  young  hero !  is  it  so  ?'  cried  De  For- 
bach,  incarnate  blade  that  he  was,  with  the 
same  aggravating  impassibility  that  he  had 
hitherto  manifested;  and,  for  the  first  time 
assuming  the  offensive,  '  this  is  not  all  right — 
this  goes  beyond  joking,  my  youngster !  so 
take  that,'  he  continued,  pinning  in  a  thrice 
my  arm  to  my  shoulder  in  the  most  artist- 
like  manner;    'take   that    to   teach   you 
another  time  to  point  all  fair  and  above 
board.'     1  remained  for  six  weeks  under  the 
care  of  those  cannibals  the  surgeons,  (again 
excuse   me,   doctor;)   they  differed  about 
the  treatment,  and  were  well  nigh  killing 
me.     A  good  constitution,  however,  got  me 
through ;  that  is  the  reason  I  didike  the 
profession  so.     On  recovering,  my  adver- 
sary, who  had  been  thoroughly  kind  and 
attentive  during  my  confinement,  came  to 
see  me.     We  became  thick   friends,  and 
from  his  own  lips  I  heard  his  story.     He 
hid  been,  when  young,  a  regular  Draw- 
cansir — picking  quarreb  for  diversion,  beg- 
ging of  the  first  man  he  met   'to  wear 
another  face,  because  his  present  one  dis- 
pleased him,'  or  asking  him  politely  'to  do 
nim  the  favour  to  blowhb  nose  out  of  joint/ 
and  such  like  exploits.     He  had  wounded 
or  disabled  many  thus  in  pastime  ;  he  had 
at  last  the  misfortune  to  kill  aa  intimate 
bosom-friend  of  his  own,  on  some  slight 
matter  of  difference.    This  first  gave  hun 
pause  ;  and,  in  his  remorse,  he  vowed  nevev 
to  use  the  arm  again,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  chastising  those  who,  like  himself,  yielded 
to  the  mania  of  turning  a  gentlemanly  exer- 
cise and  honourable  means  of  redressi  into  a 
practice  of  blood-spilling.     He  traveUed 
about,  with  this  intent,  from  ganrisoa  te 
garrison^  in  a  sort  of  disguise-— well  received 
every where»  by  XQa^on  of  his  nmk  and  ga» 


Mral  character;  and  man^  were  €be  em^ 
bryo  bullies  he  stopped  in  their  career,  res- 
deriDg  a  real  service  to  society.  I  was 
among  the  number,  as  you  have  heard.  I 
hope  you  wiH  profit  by  the  example,  and  be 
cautious.*' 

"  Certainly  I  shall,  my  good  (Heild ;  bet 
what  became  of  him  ?  did  he  too  meet  a 
master  at  last?" 

"  Alas  !  he  did,"  sighed  the  veteran — "a 
master  whose  touch  no  arm  could  parry — 
the  knife  of  dame  guillotine.  The  ruflians 
of  '92  let  it  fall  on  him,  gallant  fellow.  Poor, 
dear  Forbach ! .  he  died  like  a  heart  of  steel, 
as  he  was — laughing  at  his  murderers!  But 
I  grow  sad — ^up,  and  stand  to.  yoor  ground.' 

A  second  trial,  shorter  than  she  former, 
(the  chevalier  was  evidently  gefitidg  tired,) 
succeeded.  D'Erngny  was  pressed  in  turn, 
and  •'  did  well,*'  as  his  worthy  oM  friend 
cheeringly  remarked  on  stopping. 

'*  Enough,"  he  said ;  ^  let  us  ky  down 
these,  and  take  foils.  I  guess  the  kind  of 
one  our  party  is,  and  we  must  not  be  more 
delicate  with  him  than  he  would  doubtless 
be  with  us.  I  want  to  show  you — (it  must 
be  between  otirselves,  gentlemen ;  I  would 
not  dream  of  the  thing,  but  that  we  have  a 
'  raff/  I  am  well  convinced,  to  deal  with,) — 
one  or  two  touches  you  may  not  know  of 
perhaps — they  may  serve  you  if  hard 
pushed — one  particularly,  taught  me  by 
Forbach  himself,  to  use  in  case  of  need  with 
a  suspicious  opponent." 

He  proceeded  accordingly  to  denionstrate 
this  "  hit,"  as  he  termed  itt.coo»sting  in  a 
peculiar  feint,  leading  to  a.paes  {roi|i  the  an- 
tagonist,  which  being  parried  lui  a  certain 
manner,  left  him  "  umcfnfgrenf  iocm  degree 
that,  with  A  quick  eye  and  oinUa  foot  on 
the  part  of  the  adversary  so  parrying,  must 
inevitably  expose  him  to  receive  ("  en  ri- 
poeti^)  that  adversary's  sword  from  point 
to  hilt.  The  pupil  was  apt,  and  in  a  feir 
efforts  had  eo^ipietely  Plastered  it. 

"  That  is  th^  thtng^the  very  thing !" 
excLumed  his  instrncloKV  joyfuUv  deposing 
his  ,  foil.  ''  Furbttch  httiself  could  scarcely 
ha?^  made  it  better*  We  may  now  put  by 
these  foils." 

We  lose  to  go  wtncw* 

"Stay  A  moment*^  he  said;  <^we  must 
fairly  see  this  youth  to  his  pillow.  Don't 
dare  reply-.*4o  bed  I  I  sty  to  bed ! — sleep-* 
'twill  do  you  good.  Uood  night;  God 
bless  yon,  my  boy«**^m/  brave  boy  I  You 
wiU  dth^l  say  you  villi  be  wary— be  only 
oautLo4i»«*^on't  f oiget  the  "  r^puti*  a  la 
Forbach  i  anda  wordinyoor  esr«^-^:joosre 
anre  to  fbik  him{    Old  ayes  aii»  Watdhful- 
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Sleep  sound.  I  shall  have  you  up,  I  war- 
ranty in  good  time.'' 

D'Ersigny  retired,  and  when  the  door  was 
closed-*- 

**  Sad  business  this,"  said  our  host,  in  a 
low,  somewhat  altered  tone.  ^  I  fear — I 
hare  my  doubts-^  he  be  not  more  steady, 
he  may  be  a  lost  man.  That  cold-blooded 
but  why  say  a  word?      The 


worst,  whatever  it  be,  mtut  6^  /  so,  good 
>^i^li^  gcntleinen — ^fiirewell  till  to-morrow ! 
Ah!  Ifoigotl  we  meet  afterwards,  recol- 
lect ;  here,  as  to-day,  at  six.     If ^jwha ! 

pshal  what  am  I  goitig  to  say?  ihavd 
better  hope^-«Jb  iota  be  one  <rf  us  al  dinned 
Again,  good  night.^ 

{To  be  c0iUiHi»ed.) 


HTMN  TO  YBNUS. 

(raOM  TBM  XVAUAII  of  MZTASTAnO.) 


Vehvs,  nather  of  fbe  lovee, 

Comev  praiittioiis  to  our  pra]nN> 
Wafted  faithflr  hj  thy  doTOs 

Through  the  fragrant  eveBing  air( 
Joj  of  gods  and  mortals !  heais 

From  thy  realstf  of  roay  lights 
Bveiy  choicest  blesaing  bear 

To  the  nnptial  eonoh  to-oight. 

T&on,  whose  eoftj^  radiant  eyes 

Fill  the  world  with  joy  aadloTO^ 
Thou,  beneath  whose  siumy  shies 

Mortals  e^ery  blessing  prove. 
Of  the  stars,  that,  parely  brighty 

Gem  thine  azore-ciirtained  sky. 
Not  a  shadow  dims  the  light — 

Clouds  and  storms  before  thee  fly ! 

'lis  for  thee  each  tiny  flower 

Springs  npon  the  dingle  side ; 
Aiid  at  twilight's  qoiet  honr 

M^f  s^\]»  the  rippling  tide. 
'Tisibr  thte  ea^h  twinkling  ttar 

TietMl&B  in  yon  atare  sky— 
Imald  bMwoiM,  which,  j&far, 

Shine  upon  Ihe  gladdetied  ey^. 


'Tis  for  thee  the  akt  of  spting 

Waft  their  perfumed  inoMse^oaad; 
Tis  finr  thee  the  young  birds  ting, 

And  thegrovet  thy  praise  resound. 
'Tis  for  thee  the  tender  dovo 

Leaves  her  young  the  eagle's  prey, 
And  Hyrcanian  tigers  rove 

From  their  helpless  oubs  away. 

All  the  world  is  ruled  by  thep. 

Gentlest  goddess  of  the  sky ; 
All  the  living  things  wo  see 

In  thy  praise  and  homage  vie. 
All  that's  bright  and  fair  below 

From  thy  spirit  sweet  has  birth, 
And  around  thee  ever  glow 

Harmony,  and  love,  and  mirth: 

Then,  sweet  mother  of  the  lovOs, 

Come,  propidons  to  our  prayer, 
Wafted  by  thy  gentle  doves 

Through  the  balmy  evening  a£^ ) 
Joy  of  gods  and  mortals !  iiear^ 

From  thy  realms  of  rosy  light, 
Every  choicest  blesting  l^ear 

To  the  nuptial  oouch  to-ikSght  B. 


HOME. 


Whatis  in  e  name  ?    Ah !  yes,  there'b  much  in  k^^ 
Aasocafeitioils^  feelings,  thoughts  Ireflned. 
It  is  a  ^aln  Whkh  smaller  feelings  bindj 
That,  tranting  such,  would  hardly  be  so  knita 
Name  but  Some  gentle  ttadci^  and  see  he#  flit 
Those  thrills  of  feeling,  rushing  all  ilnbidden. 
Seeking  in  tain  in  blushes  to  be  bidden. 
Nature's  betraying,  love's  eobeenling,  wit;* 
And  there^i  One  name  with  shnedty  bedewed, 
Where  mournful  feelings  gain  a  happy  ^hkde*^ 
A  name  of  rapture  for  the  great  and  good-^ 
A  name  of  selaoe  in  our  hopes  betrayed ; 
A  name  which  gently  to  all  ears  must  corne^-^ 
It  is  a  Messed  nanle^«^hat  name  u  Honni 


*Attr  ill  »t  ^\ 


-ucU-tjea 


'  That  is»  tile  wtt  <»f  Nftlerp  in  IMn^jiv  ear  MiaA  nd  the  Wit  ef  Le^ 


474  WHOTFTOTO^ 


;tMH^  nhndOv  ifaltelour.  JiDpHldeonii^ps 
lffM%Vofi'«iMp^dii  ^Mtnm^^Atr  filter 


Inn  i«AicklU»rtllf  th^bt9|B«fii|||^C^Tejb«tf«^ 


ifdmi)maBfjmit,miuB4hqm,ii\}kk4i  ikkj 
lAtftttl^Mti  it  mdi  iho  bntfi^iiiiJlBiMkl 

*IIO^  MraBi  IMl<BCnaM4ngm|tlKM90II^gp9nMl«t 


■Urn  ttp(MMp»Uun4nS(  ^^mdhmtA  Un! 
-ilUnphViMfftl^Hofitikfaiati^imiw^^ 

>ii^it« Jr,  .<#ilbiitMr(i«r)«ulBi^faitr  i|M,l 
I  IN  liua  ihiii  ■liiiiuiliiilnn^iiiliit  itoiii^iiMMJ  i 

ofltiH.f>ii(D«>>iiliini)te,i'Aoi4r(i«iBii^^ 


.ttt\ij'ri  .Ihim:*!!  .!; 


Ml     illiff 


^  MciVtwniti^  hdmf^^Sf^m» 
itto»^»T^  )ilMJir>i»B(mt,  \mm  fg^mifHP^ 

,iiit«fi«e;<iMiMMftill  \t^^3i^^gim^sf 
J>rt»y>liyit%fiyatiwiaUi»%<gOT^ 

ii^itfcui  «inM(i(y«iiiikiMiltyB^rM»  tiff; 

\*fpiKMAiii»ifMm  hii  i*oHi  ijsff^  Wi  Hiiw 


iS"MESh,«.'j'i 


"liteis*^ w ti»>i^ ,.  ,,^ 


^SirATOT  B^ftuW 


m 


Aft6r.^«U»  what  ihoiild  we  say  of  the 
paat-^diat  it,  of  the  last  five  centimes,  to 
which  most  of  the  men  and  things  this  age 
takes  DediUar  |^Ka^%i;AfifiaE»«a%ittlta: 
heyond  them  its  braggart  ignorance  seldom 
4bMfi^1l^f|&k,.oteesiTdp£4»iseK^$ii^ 
wSimm  WLd^MMbU  titpanfataihgnfUa 

%h«(^'ft«  ^  iAribt> iyr£ii|n|fafteitj>:ymtefa8d^ 
^a^l^'ilftyiili^i^^ialitgi^tfoi^n*^  ;iuia 
men  ?  They  were  so — it  werei  UkitdiAsiiy 
to-^^'^^^MMir^tb  ftH^iti'irikmklftss, 
«iM¥i#eUeA)4tt^'Cfaaii>we  AtehHtl|^«;  ithej 
xMiKitimvlMAm  ^•ik|fil'iivESll4leiapi9f/lMr 
Ifwu  iiiwwiir  vim  wioi,  tfle|p<owii  7Bt0Mgtai( 
ihtdiWffeiiim;  iiBd\^tttesS((ith«yioeold  rat 
td  ^rMteiit,d<ir>^«hif'itiMifgl<s»  inniriiidk  ti^ 
4Wfr<«^t,  'Halt^Iii^ki^  &tft^^Miktt9^pnb- 

W  lUfife  <fhl^iiliaMftoi<ilh«P3er«faj'lhei^^ 

tiad  «tiilP«lritfip4lU9  iiibbsii^y  midiUfouiiof 

lldl^Miitlttl  ^QtittMde:^>  >^ff|ii'ib»yespiltirbf 
^l^'Vtthafi^lkye^  1|Mtfs»t«iiiil^tfMitMb 
iMItSte  MMb^llMViNtl^th^Sr^rO^ffQk^Aiqfi, 

[i^iT^tlMcf  l^i  ^rhat.'iiiii^  lU«0itb»- 
'^to^^^ui^i^aftev'laftiimt'itMr 
/.  f^^i£odyi(grf'ati1)heOPitldi««lli(^le 
-mxMA^Pk  iM(iiMWd^«kdif i(ft^Ml»tk»<iadl- 
BtflftutispMi  iMB|il^«r>iMiyis«otts<eItotti 

i4lMg^«tf%illinthVMpe#«iMftoin  ai  ih^b  , 
^oit9§iplkb»l%«r,  ^t  iff^dim  Mb  okiw- 
<flr  «»^tfbi¥>tti«;  ^wtoilrtefctlitolqkgfiiigt 
«flM«hMi6MlMtiiMifcdbd%«i^ 
oftijU»  «AftM(f»iilPltaktt4RPArifilt^Cn^m^ 

^MiP^biiiftimtaJMbeeviishc^^ 

^tdbfer^-iMMAdi^nhlWiltailBut^^ 
««64in|.m9iPa|KWMIih  ^4h#i|ghrfiUttG«hr 

-^as^Jm  iAd^o^th^ifflifi^ii^ihes^  tutivik. 

^fiftiV^'^^^WK^iyr  ^miwi^'^M^tlaMm^'^f e 

^^fcwfe??yfeMwptiiitefo^e(i^lA^^  'ii^ifli^, 
o^^notfibm  ^dnlTf  o<MeiP<thAlig%  dfsiinit^il, 
^^6^^  iMi^l»fifa^  s«#iA^iiMn;  oftOw^k 
;  J^a^efeSgt^^lte^MK^i^it'ilhtfiiyA^^ 
^1^lj?4ilP^Mh<l9Mi'4liii4y,  ^  tanvrtiie 
9«««Hf^O0d/'<  iMdOhioufSclNitteiiyi  Ae 

a^lMkHftdilPfiilk  eft?}^oiteiFemiUm|fl] 
'>4kifKlftui^iHri^8^hQft^ee<iik  Ao^Ui 

wiUi  thee  that  thou  art  iX^^tS^SMPfm^ 
thy  people  that  they  wm  pwrish 


'ilSfe^^xyAS  '^ 


like  the  base  Negro,  in  fear  of  the  baser 
white— multiplying  in  bondage,  ■iid1brhig<* 
ing  up  heirs  to  its  curse.  Earth  has  lost 
illlMridllAMliMi;  ^bW 
yet,  and  give  him  some  luuppier  planet,  or 
nile  ^u^mmT  amoMgftfie'j^inioodlbiini 
Bilrht^itherlH'JMdrTlc^iefiiaaiitki^  41 
tJM[atiae/iist»cbtfMiaM|MMQ«tiriliia^^ 
liedwfiBrhMdieibBteimlelJifejri^^ 
fiieliippseddoNciriliaad  MMoaatgitMk^MM 
hot^-anii^  ttat^  unite  iwi^^hiSBL;>;iCeA4sMr 
Uibjiie>«Ofiid/aiQl^diUe  hmTonl^iiiDOonU 


not  ;fMulmilhm  ebtOi^i^kmmMi^ 
wmM^ilii  JttBKfAmei  >0r  k>  snMib  iMi^ 
JtigidiMfthcaiiB^ipladBii^l  «Sntt*lhoii^ 
apsdhoast  sdndbluraaiKJthaerisMbr  if  c^iftfis 
jMt»ik  lelattoMKdf  -^iOatuktfiy^tibdm 
^hfbiOmiit^tu&^flMbi  ffie^dif^  hum  B«t 
^fcbitoMrfl  Afi^baidlitfiMateBparoiD  AmuAi 

fflhsib  iionnthR  crifafeio  ^^ifi^rfthifadH  K& 

place  with  the  resfip  bhb^AoivToUffttlte 
*^— wsiAfMf  aaifana,  ,ea£iteMnn  tdkrit/^rnxkA 
ieiiiiMy/dHlk.di0f)Bpsbdtiuiiaif9JVa6  oMia 
>yiito  dnfaoa^li»&turies^(iieldbsiilir  «inasd 
€i^inl^7ftfaBqafebJilU(shBttIfdeciah;c3iy  iOMH^: 
ekidi«ritbe«;/<*HifMbU9fl|9liata<ii|^ 
^  detil/f  thg/yOe»3BnripwMaj^»riltel<^  & 

iiMMmt/iii^UmBki  ofi  their  tfettaef(<08Srflr 
eiketrrtkeu,dBi)Miuhiip  ited^toAtfap  iifcsihau 
othAiAafai^^jtir  JBrabi  e<  My  flsfrgtraWl 
ipsi  Mr  UDaneif30iiBaifrtBv<tfaBi>AI|t  irfss 

mm»«eH'flaiSHIIlCTOl  f 


■d^vaffibngi  idiuuiw  /ithflB  1 


nlHirib^^hislfEy-xvBrittembm:!  .«m  bsenroafiU 
Xtaniii,:>lnMiit  j^nkMjru/^mrwt  tUse  siiom 
nshd  iH«rlha!i^|U^pntauldr£ai|feli^      a'uisn 


likiBMiiDkie 
«a#  itDwMdKrncM%yHlii«(Jiln,di^«yUr 

»dhao  and^i^m  JBHdbB|(i4hef  tDafafliihaie 


%UlM«eofiiA«llana(^  ( 
Hkfl  wilrt  hflirta  in  Traland,  fffntmy  after 


r  i)OHia<iiioti/lMwfvikiiraoaiHs.^iiilasH. 

t'nuivnv  t   nri^TiMai  |^ **^*ai**wSPPSW  fv  y|ijj||JLP|'9  ■ 


M e30 jiWJTW x^  ; ^«^ f^uHWo* aifl lo .^ 


i% 


^d!mmm. 


iiiu{  bcia  llm  ff^miinM  Miib9taUkxAJU>  IXfifi'tlBBIllfBUUllfSAIMq   iBiluoeq  .0^ 
'-^"*- — ^^-j — ux^ 1--.. i-^v^-    ■^^iiliBirAM^wiafil^ri•tJlfc^JlJ*^•^ 


IVMhtfbeetf'diiMiW:!*^  br  itiraair  Ani 

tt  oUwirdteMiifaif  oMfad4^  4iial(li]ii^ii 

ioto  JMyilH  iMfrtR4Hiic6drtffaUiinkib9[f 
hiittteAiinj  i||idi itk  kaiiifaru,  wd  liawp  ij^itiii 
nl^'iligktid^^fdilMi'piiK  ^^om8«)<of 
ooviOCMBllninmitt  ishBt/  w^  «ia vd lurauut'wv » 

^ifliUb  ^UMw  am  web  td^^iti  Utofam 
■fj^idiAia  tlfii  JondidfsiM  itedkumiiiiiokl- 
sitet^>fa  wkith  laitiuiBliMj'  I  Umibb  Inn  hM|B 
«di|lftMli|i  WniifiUt^  UaaliiMldetf  dUfciio^ 
JVC  «itl  wiling!  Jtq)  dUNr'tlM4)Ui«4i]iipii- 

«ibi^  heMb^ Akfflgl  okHBihd  waiMunk  di^.kt 

^a^Shmi'e^MdiA*^   ".it   if;..    v.^J.^ 
IxuAiMki  nioM  .tixlie,  ^maOL^m  ittU  ohb 
ifijittMMii  €b'b^ufl0itb  tidi«d»-^feir'iUvt 
inrallil  HiiJBii  itb^qrjcnc  fadf  jTMriof  «fta|- 

imtktttBf  OBMbug^hpiuh  QiBttiiiMulBiyi)ii4iiiiMk ' 
ywigkt  fUMnf  oii^MMioeii«ilna|4  vi  #r|r 


oiAa 


uhm  ■taiiiiHliiiAiHiMiiiil 
ttdfripMbr 

eflliHJutf>niiliiiiM9^j|QO|'i«iaiai^^ 
lifHllilll»i»  i^.4riebfU;  dbttoidiilMbij 
•tluf  'AoliMlit  .Mi)  Bdil;uUb«itf  ii»«teal  i 
xha  oMIifdliMkiiHiUifpnpHd  ii^>^)Tw<i^ 
qliilllil»Big^ 


Sum  miicVU^iinilh^h^aftiA^mrtprefjmm 
loj.  iBm>m$  If  4qr  Aw  wili<HMrtiqiL.ybff 


dwelt  in  hf^ri^imk'jff^miilr^iwkth^ 
)Iffing)ipMfc«U^^ 

mru90i<itidfAo9vlMdiA^  HIW 

-MVfitriiMpcAi.  (iiihiiiiitiiil<ifiiMnfiAn#' 

'iMijiAoi^4pntoieiB(fim«ikqiigqrJ 
iiboiildi'twfl^^fodki^  iMlMUlDt«lfiem|„i4» 

>tvepiJMi.t>l«oe»i«lMn9  f^ JMk|Mlp<^49A« 

ti]|t«Aie;.iM:iMMfcM  Wj|lni|rtW<fey 

i.wM7.b^nti^iJ>ati^«ll^^^ 

.Aii«ii.ftln»idiiiiW(.Ki(>i|i|i.  ii^Kmplgmvi' 
llfdidao&lbl  iiCfrtgwtillittotjfaiwtjMr 


"'3'  toi,M.iLLA.  TvSIrcSKi^^w^ 


4W*HiU- 


i9'im-W(^ 


^? 


After.^«U^  what  ihoiild  we  say  of  the 
put — diat  it,  of  the  last  five  centuries,  to 
which  moat  of  the  men  and  things  this  age 
takes  Deculiar  plia^%i;AdiiliiB»«a%ittltP' 
beyond  them  its  braggart  ignorance  seldom 
dfeiihfi^l)^r|Sok,.'Mewdp£^ 
t»^  imt^  «iidf <MMiAAe  «bmripferi]Bii£U4 

'liisiptDiV  ^  tiybtJ'^M"bafhfl^j^;wx«bsliei^ 

men  ?  They  were  so— it  werei  Ukitdidbiiy 
to-.:')d^hb^tiMHMtf<lb  IbigMPitj  nuikmklftss, 

tiu^f^^/Witd^  Jcfaad>we  Aii|hr<tl|^i(<ithej 
yhm^HtfmlMAm  ^iii^<>wsll4leiappf/lMr 
own— v'scMttir  vim  wioei-  -UHSfT'Owii  vwm^VKi 
ifaid^^ybiwat  iiidViMtiie8S(<'th*yieeold  rat 
lid  4KiiAitfiit,9<ir>^«hif  iytiMifgl^  invwhidk  ti^ 
«fltf6<^q^t,  .1ialt^{fi^i»  4iistii'/«oiktt9'jpn6- 

not  sOboiMli  ^l^Mhet^Wy  IfMililW 
W  Aclr  <Ad^iiliaMf^or4h«pjsr«faj'Aei^^^ 
^  %lhafe^<the^inM^'ti4il«litib^kto 

ym^mJmk  c9dMt«to^'>  >^f^iii''Uw'Mpdtsri[jf 
•Nliit-WMjif^BaTe'  kMWMiUbAr^mdlMliib 
%0it9te  Me38^llMVi«tl^th^Sr^r0fe9£Md)i949, 
iJ«Mtfi^n^tlMcf  iQiI  ^hat.'-^iii^I  ]U«ertb»- 

nA^dfaMfir.  iiJ(£k)cldl(g<iati1)heOPitldi«4ft^ 
'^mdiM&*'6f>4  lM(iiMWd^«itdif icMM^Hk»(iadi- 
i^««lidJ^9M«  lMB«li9«r>iMf  yk»%otts«'totti 

i^  <lto  fkil^bgt0b«bi&afe<^MM|^4Hd: 

^<iBiig^4i^%i<|y<thtf<te<(p^iMti»efti  m  liowb  , 
t«'><t9Si?ywM!r,  ^t  kl^dim  Mb  tf>ki«g- ! 
^ilr  «i^ffiM9Ptti«;  ^wtoilrtiifcHfatofaiip^niigt  i 
««»«  hia»4feirtwlifeidhlbd»%iii4i#<a^oya- 
ofbfMliI  i§lffi«|(f»iilPltaktt4RPArifilt^Cn^Mt- 
-MWPifclMteiwliMWbeitrf^^ 
^idbfer^-iMMAtfiiftnhiw^teMButiPd^ 

t^oAinf.m^iPaPoleiMlih  ^4h#t{ghrfiMltr«iBr 

-««|jfttr  ifld^o^^i^iiffiiS^ii^ihe^  tut^Tit. 
^Qift?w^<}f%9iiibfki  w  tiB4k>flK<mhHtfia»  tadQP : 

^fifti9^'^J>^w^iyr  ^nofa«i^'^oti^}aMia^^ye 

^iMMi9:^feMM^«iB«b^e(iMttte>  'ilMm, 

-^md^  lMi^l»f<fe^  s«#iA^iiMn;d|fiwtfli»t 
;  J^M»^4ebwt#^#«lK^<^'<'Sh«dtj^t«^ 
'>l^lj94ilP^Mh<t9Mi'4liii4y ,  ^  tanvrtiie 
^'Wma'^mAP^  .4idQhioiii<|ctfnt(teiiin  Ae 
-tUba*  «^«fe«rfto4ttibiitov)ittdia,MdbaM^ 
<4tiMl»1iMi«Pfilk  ofipt^oiteiFemitiMffh 
»*ob«idrfi^^s^hQft^ee<iik  Ao^Ui 
-^BtoB^AeyillPait^liiiBtieep  lafttJfttfi)si«ll 
with  thee  that  thou  art  M09f0Uid43m>f^ 


"^"O''!^'^^*^^^^' 


like  the  base  Negro,  in  fear  of  the  baser 
white— multiplying  in  bondage,  and1bring« 
ing  up  heirs  to  its  curse.      Earth  has  lost 

yet,  and  give  him  some  happier  planet,  or 

Bi|)ht^rt]berte4l'Jnidt7lcap^ieftHiaofeki^id&  41 
iJM[anae>iisttecbtf'M»K)fUMQstMioMaH4 
bediaderhMdieibBteimleiJiftjriiMtBFamd 
fiiel'l^pasddcwanlKnd  tMaa&i9tMk^MM 
hoti  conl^  ilat^  unite  iwi^^^JhoBLv/iCcA^SMr 
Uibiiielcofiidrjiot^diiie  hmTonl^liauooiiU 
mttjdvHidi^  tO'akofeVisltudirtoxvcignQHMrft 
det^ilddfMhkr  4iii^0D(i^]<m^^ilMit]8i|Brefl^ 
k^wou^rinei^i  )nmaiii)Jbb.fiDiHidrl^wp«M 
not  prifabahedUs  ehel^patiyBfaftmadf^afee 
Msic^iUs  .ha»r4oiiei  )0r  »  mMUf  dtti%k 
^Light{/TTtiKati  Mdr;JadK»|  «s  r«iMfi'%a 

4l9ct7i  dbattl  ()eiii9^  ^leiif^aKvr  IIib  B«t 

(Am  bbjmi«t«»nMsi  <id4jifgiiti< 
(shalb  iiarBntbRQdbriio^^ifi9rfth(inorf 
imai->4f9iaaBeBldb  ^fm^iaaagr-Hriia  4iAr 
place  with  the  rn^  kkb^fAoiia  o^^ttlte 
*^— wiMMf  aalfaiBB,  ,4]£/teMnn  oBldifrAand 
ieiiiiMy/dHlk.die()BpsbdtMaii^a6  oMia 
>|iito  dnfaoo^  li»&tenes^/(iieidbsiifar  «inasd 
?j^gpBiimt^>ftfaBqafebJiluaihBttI(dBciah;(%  ^bmss^, 
dmdidfitbe«;/<*HifMbU9fl|9liata(ini*Bto«f 
Jetil/fthgnpapJini  iipaiM*JiriiHitnK> 


rfMarflsftBtral 


^1 

/m^SaA^Qt  WBifiemBJB9lig;^li^  jftnC  wiH, 
iiMueatnli^UmiBki  ofi  their  IktimidmBStt 
eiketrrtkeu,dBi>Mult(p  ^AA^fs^klkm^idMAd 

ivee  wtr  Unsle^aoiiBaifrtBvd 
-flfrihiirenstoraesollbptei 

.M9«k£filiDgrlltl&^AthMpBBiii^^ 
&dubaainiaJftauihBhiisii1,  jMlliiiiifflHitinttj^ 
.mAuksiihaiptfTrmieuakhmq  .Rsn^  bsenr^afill 
(tBn^:}(md«  ^pustsa^y/ uesBsi-wg  tUaa  siiom 
nshd  kaarlh«u|(hbpvB^HCi4dofanet(Pfi(/  aiasn 
iiu{«el*m»ia|pt£bxif«he^«^kme;/(||iA<ilr 
4heo#(||U(xnB&tttdBS«<bit  iikaffeNbio  toe 
,a#  itDiiobkdllrncM%yHthe(Jiln,^bi^<Bh^ 
4h^M3Bhs()torfBTa4Wicas(aeb<tri£ 
gA^^flpdjpj^iflwB  Jtosfa|(iAjsi>DafayTgie 
nJhgininnn  — nliahtiai^sniihiaiimiiiiilfuhM 
bafor^MMii«iiii(ntti,«MniifauM<l«d.S 
'•••    I'        •    '    ""V*   'iVlBfB  ifjll 

ififcniiilHMi  ifliirfi  hi  lliMiii|j|iiiiiifili<M 


C    ,A.l.>5. 


iiwiiiiaiMWiii<ai«<ii  thisr  iin^ 
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wve  nuide  good  tb^ir  cbinu  to  an  eqiinlhj 
iritktliffiQ  mall  the  exteroalsof  freedom; 
while  III  the  intemid  reqtufltefl  of  national 
charaipter  and  apmt,  without  which  the 
fomi  of  freedom  we  a  mockery,  they  have 
auflbredfiur  lata  ipjnvy  and  degndation  than 
the  hat\ghtiest  of  theiur  old  o^resion. 

.Y«e|  90  long*  as  thece  la  life  there  ia 
hope.  That  hxiig  eontert,  of  which  the 
aqpect  ia  now  to  wretched  and  unprofitable, 
waa  hut  the  deadljrstTWgle  of  our  national 
existence,  of  our  individuality  as  a  coontry 
aoA  a  people,  with  the  enemieB  leagued  to 
deatroy  it.  Say  not  then  that  thcpe  un- 
bapoy  ehjeftaing  toiled  altogether  in  vain. 
Han  they  been  stronger,  luid  they  been 
iwited,  their  glory  had  been  immeaaur- 
aUy  gpeater.  But,  except  the  moat  deci- 
sive victory,  except  the  complete  expulsion 
of  the  oppressor,  it  was  the  best  they  could 
do-^it  was  the  best  could  happen  us. 
Thanks  to  them  and  their  untiring  perti* 
nacity,  we  have  stiU  a  national  characteiu— 
we  have  it  still  in  our  power  to  be  anation : 
our  Celtio-Milesian  nature  is  still  strong  and 
bright— fresh-hewn,  as  it  were,  and  dia* 
tinct  in  form  and  feature;  while  the  visage 
of  many  a  more  prosperous  people  has  been 
flattened  or  bloated  out  of  all  character, 
and  presents  in  eyfvry  lineament  the  ffross- 
ness  of  the  sot  and  tne  slave.  Consi&ing 
bow  many  races  of  men,  in  all  regions  of 
the  earth,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  Qod,  as 
some  thousands  of  ^eara  ago  we  and  they 
were  equally,  have  smoe  been  enflulfed  and 
overwhelmed  in  the  surginff  tick  of  cobh 
quest,  and  debased  to  the  luceness  of  their 
oppressors,  so  that  no  man  can  tell  now 
whidi  is  which ;  we  have  some  reason  tobe 
^pratofiil  to  those  who  have  aided  in  preserv-* 
mg  us  from  such  a  fate;  even  thongn,  when 
we  reflect  how  much  more  they  might  have 
done,  it  be  no  easy  matter  to  abstain  from 
Hairing  them  also. 

So  qiuch  f OF  the  past ;  so  mndi  for  what 
we  eensure  in  it,  as  well  as  what  we  can 
piaise. 

But  let  no  man  deem  us  unmindful,  that 
all  human  oonoeras  have  their  future  as 
well  as  their  past«  Woe  to  the  man  who 
fQirgeU  it ;  woe  to  the  nation  that  keens  it 
net  ever  in  mind.  If  we  rememberea  not 
thifl^  how  could  we  endure  to  look  on  the 
past  at  all?  And  for  the  jpresent,  how 
shovdd  we  bear  its  burthens*  if  we  fixed  not 
our  ayos  on  the  distance,  nor  strei^hened 
onr  hearts  with  hope?  Much  has  Ireland 
QlSeved;  mneh  has  she  utterly  loot;  but 
li^fiitamiiftiUiAowpmvr*    Thapail^ 


widi  all  its  gpod  and  ^liit  ia<B«fe»^aatB- 
mnlating  material  plficirf  in  our  hnndste 
work  at,  and  bdl^tbuew^  as  it  Uk^lli 
us.  Were  we  but  wise  architecU,  tfjspa  is 
not  a  fragment  in  the  mass  whiek  W9  migkit 
not  tqm  to  account ;  the  evil  eqnaify  widi 
the  good,  and  combined  with  it,  migiil  be 
moulaed  into  one  enduring  ^ikrie^  •  vriMpa 
beauty  would  charm  all  hearts,  whcna 
stiDengtk  eould  defy  all  mafioe  of  fhe-t^ 
ments,  or  of  envious  man. 

And  'tis  becanse  of  onr  eonfidanoe  in  the  * 
futmpe,  because  of  our  firm  oosnictieii  thait 
the  time  is  &st  fyproarbing  which  will  ^ea 
our  sorrows  healed,  and  our  di^graesa  wipid 
away,  that  we  make  no  scruple  of  aekaow!-  - 
led|pig  our  poverty,  and  ii|r]uifing  into  its 
causes  and  extent,  whenever,  as  in  the  pre^ 
sent  instance,  some  snlnect  is  broughl  be- 
fore us,  or  some  pursuit  discussed,  in  iduch, 
while  we  have  liun  idle  and  of  no  aoeomst, 
the  other  natiogos  of  Europe  have  long  been. 
toiling  hardft  and  aoqniring  weakk  and  ne- 
nown. 

Of  all  the  elementa  of  greatncM,  with 
which  Providence  has  so  xiehly  endowed 
Qur  ooun^ry,  there  is  none  so  remarkable  na 
its  meriting  poaition;  and,  strange  and  sor* 
rowful  to  say,  none  whidi  has  been  so  to- 
tally neglected,  none  which  we  have  ao^jpft* 
tieaily  endured  that  others  ^dd  reap  the . 
fruits  of. 

Let  us  suppose    mm  we  may  frdriy  do^ 
withoutmaJkiMaprqAelofhim    tbatabewt 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  aone 
discerning  man,  rich  in  the  learmag  q£  kia 
time,  and  heedfrd  of  the  world's  progreas^ 
had  been  speculating  on  what  new  aoqnire-i 
ment  might  make  that  age  note-wiMrAev.  > 
Perceiving  the  great  improvements  reoently 
made  in  navigation,  and  the  consequflnt  inr> 
crease  of  the  seaman's  confidonoe  aim  enter- 
priBe— and  also  not  unacquainted  with  iktt^ 
figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  train  of  deduc- 
tions therefrom,  which,  nodoubt,  haApatsrd  : 
throqgh  many  a  mind  before  Cohunfatta 
translated  them  into  action  and  aeeompKdir.' 
ment— he  would  natoratty  say, "  HuawiUbe : 
an  age  of  bold  voyaging  and  wondoriiil  die-  - 
covery;  many  strange  lands  w^  be  re- 
vealed to  sight,  and  hidden  seas  es^ploeed.'' 
Then  umolfii^  a  map  of  Ekmope,  or  ef  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  be  would  saji  S^fTm 
Europe  that  must  da  it;  let  maeee^iihal. 
nations  of  EuropOi    those  bordering  oaitlv. 
Atlantic,  evidoitly;  for  thev  akme  hava 
easy  access  to  the  westosi  and  the  aootfasm 
oceans,  the  two  great  fields  to  be  expkrejL;. . 
as  to  the  great  naval  powers  in  the  lfed»^ . 
tonraneaPt  tbaywill  a^w?  be.tilpf  fintia 
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^tatk^oi  it-^i%  w^  tei  bn^  wUh  tlumr 
own  trade,  too  much  wedded  to  their  old 
tmdd^  too  fewfaL  of  the  penis  of  th^  ocefko 
— fth^F  iril}  Better  thiiik  of  it,  nor  heed  it, 
thotigk  it  were  told  them.  Well  then,  the 
wedtemmos^  coimtries  are  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  IreUad — thej  have  ^ali  the  aavantages 
of  .pawtiQB  and  fuaJatyl  The  great  cUs- 
OQfvevieB  are  sore  to  be  theirs.  And  after? 
waztts^  if^  a8.8eeaisnot  in^MMsihle,  thete  be  a 
large  undiscovered  continent  between  En- 
rajpb  and  AMy  or  dse  a  further  India,  of 
whicih  .we  now  know  notfainf — ^the  next 
inf /pndaaniitj,  the  Frenqh^  ute  Englifih, 
— ^Hod.  those  turbulent  people  of  the  iiow 
Countaies,  were  the]^  onoe  tneir  own  mas- 
ten»-^will  doubtless  oome  in  fmr  their  ^hare, 
or  n|Qre  than  their  share  of  the  profits, 
thoogkiiot  of  the  glory  of  so  woudexful  an 
addkioa  to  l&e  fiumlj  of  nations/' 

.A.  ^dear-headed  intelligent  man  might 
surriji,  ip  those  times,  have  reasoned  thus, 
withoisfc  anj  aopematural  oouiowHient ;  and 
all  his  anticipations  would  have  been  veri- 
ficfi*  by.  the  erent,  with  the  one  tad  excep- 
tion; That  alone  would  have  proved  him 
to  .be  a  reasoniff  only,  and  not  a  prophet. 
Nay,  'had  he  known  what  strife  was  at 
worn  in  Ireland,  he  might  have  made  the 
exeejption.  himseb^  and  who  could  have 
gaibs^d  his  inspiration  2  fiir  it  turned  out 
exactlj  as  we  have  supposed  him  to  have 
foreseen.  All  the  gprand  disooveries  were 
made  Iby  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards ; 
they  reaped  the  &nt  great  harvest  of  the 
new  worid's  wealth,  and  of  the  East  Indian 
trade..  Then,  hke  hungry  school-boys, 
the  IQnglish,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  came 
ru^fatxpg  to  the  soene  of  greediness  and  plun- 
der; and  ibruat  aside  their  well-gorged 
rivsd^  now  smarting  with  stings  they  felt 
not  before^  from  tbe  luscious  remnants  of 
the'  rifled  hm. 

But  Ireland,  the  nearest  of  all  to  America* 
rmdiing  even  Spain  in  her  extent  of  sea* 
coast,  and  far  surpassing  Portugal — ^what 
was  Ii^land  about  ?  Waj  had  she  not  her 
shat^  in  the  glory  of  discovery?  Why 
•wete  not  her  sons  among  the  hieroes,  who 
froated  undismayed  the  terrors  o£  the  un* 
known  4ea?  What  was  Ireland  doinfip? 
An  accurate  anawer  were  not  so  easy,  &r 
the  Vqhronioles  of  the  time  are  scanty ;  and 
fov  diet  judicious  summary  of  them,  which 
should  be  called  a  histcHry,  not  only  there 
iano  sueh  book,  hut  many  people  go  so  far 
as  to  say  there  never  can  be.  'Twas  the 
reign  oC  Henry  VIL — that  much  we  are 
sure  o£— and  trusting  partly  to  our  memecy, 
and  pvtly.to  a  wretched  compilation  whim 


Ues  en  our  tahl^i  and  porpociB  i»  bet  a '^  Bia- 
torv  of  Ireland,"  we  conjecture  that. when 
Columbus  was  getting  ms  tiny  souadrfm 
equipped  for  his  first  vpyage,  ^e  O'N^  and. 
the  O'Donnell  had  just  been  hard  at  work, 
ruining  each  ^er>  till  O'Neil  was  assassi'* 
nated.  Again,  when VascodeGama»nQaring, 
the  Cape,  and  bent  on  passing  it»  ^ad  quellefl 
the  mutinv  of  his  connct  cretr»  and  guiding 
the  helm  himself,  was  steering  triumphaiit 
onwards,  resolved  to  succeed  or  nerish; 
Perkin  Warbeck  (whom  some  peopk*  e?^ 
in  these  days,  assert  to  have  been  no  impoa-  . 
tor)  and  the  Earl  of  Desmond  might  be  busy 
besieging  Waterford.  And  again,  about  dte 
time  that  Balboa,  climbing  the  heights  qi 
Panama,  first  came  in  sight  of  the  racifie, 
the  haughty  Earl  of  Kildare  was  out  on  hia 
last  harrowing.  That  was  Ireland  doing ; 
thus  waa  she  abs^t  from  her  |^lace  and  duty* 
as  harbinger  of  a  new  era  m  the  world's 
historv— *an  epoch  which  can  never  be  rer. 
peated.  Some  centuries  too  late,  or  else 
some  centuries  too  early,  for  the  welfare  of 
either,  did  the  Old  World  come  in  su'ht  of 
the  New.  Yet  even  then,  had  Ireland  been 
the  discoverer,  the  result  might  have  been 
far  different ;  but  she  was  not — and  othera 
rent  the  veil,  which  ahe  might  have  gently  . 
lifted. 

Nevertheless^  'twere  difficult  to  find  a 
dark  soene  in  our  history,  of  which    wo 
have  less  reason  to  comnlain,  than  our  axdnr. 
sion  from  the  toils  ana  r^iown  of  that  adr- 
venturous  age.       No  'argument^  indeed* 
however  plausible,   can  ever  persui^  VM, 
that  our  subjugation,  and  the  dissex^sioni^ 
which  ratified  and  established  it,  were,  yn 
any  light,  aught  but  evil — stock,  braocb* 
md  fruit,  a  curse,  and  the  worst  of  curses* 
Nor  can  we  for  ooe  moment  admit  it  aa  a  na* 
cessary  consequence,  thaJb  if  we  had  shared 
in  those    discoveries,   we  would  have  so 
bathed  ourselves  in  Uood,  so  revelled  in  aU 
iniquity  as  did  the  other  five  nations,    fi^t 
tbe  temptation  would  have  been  great;  §^ 
as  our  uprightness  in  resisting  it,  can  now., 
be  only  matter  of  comectmre,  we  mav  so  £^; 
count  it  a  blessing,,  that  in  losing  tV  gip* 
ries  of  discovery  we  espappd  the  guilt,  o^ 
conquest*     We  ought  not,  perhaps,,  to  b# 
proud,  considering  Sow  it  happened;  but  ^vfo 
may  surely  be  very  thankfuli  that;  while 
Portuguese,    Spaniards,     French*  .Dutch,  • 
EngliMi,  and  all  who  meddled  "^ytisk  th^  aq? 
cursed  thing*  were  steeping  their  souls  in  ^ 
guilt,  and  blackening^  with  ineffable,  indeli^, 
ble  disgrace  the  proudest  jperiods  of  th^  > 
history ;  Ireland  in  right  ot  her  misery,  in  ; 
right  of  ber  own  al^T<l)7f  yp^  ^^^  .tf.  ,^% ' 
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dbiklKiiiL^kUTaikht  fawitfh  bafcitoJotirw  ru.iil 

-^*  -     *^t-  -«i.-    ♦>-'*'-        -  t.  ^  -    -  -  -  -^  -  J  w.  —  • 

ofiT^i^fto  iaithft  fafM  ji  ng  iinrtWM}a  >  i  \Ab'{ 

beipi^fbtf  MiiiMitMctiM4  MiHtfit«ficoi&H.i 

or  nature  and  poaUi0o^(Aai||^flQllaiijfiHliiiaJ 

nadMar^i^if  aii#:tlM%'lnitAipkaaiilft/6QaK 

alMildimkttvpBRi»r||i»iiU .  ^  lEke  tseailiP>  whoi 
•jivpail}iLiia  '/wA^'i9J^»m^i^afmi>'Tmn!UmiL- 
al»ffl^«Q.)l4Ulxitf  1,  tm  iNAWBrtttha'  >a^ 
J4HkJiBaiidiad|^iQhci.^if  kift6  nMi^(iahaitod. 
Vii  paiur^lUMhnqfidiiapaa^  ait  Jaaatiii^d 
amall  dagm  btliwAadjiOiihiaidutwfef^Dthai' 
piaaaii^*  W^jitaai%idba)badiiiUlN«  )»4ftta/fakK 

•iAu^i«ika^ira'«Mq^ietiini.itaJlieitaUMafi<i 
fiiiifia  ji%h/lf  hub  muMoimfiMi^  ^t^fiv  i 

aipfliitobWbimiqrflnhaaailiilQiwijIiaTa.brati.! 

timi§k,^Wjl%msimjjdS  Ibe  .jitea^i  >wWaai 
bi^Q£r.MiM^JiMirfbi^^  ;^iriMr4ni«: 
warfc^  fni^hiltaaxMa^fnbAdjAnlrMVi 
dianqreaiaiM  alidaMagibn^^iftiiiaal-iipoaflwnl 
otfaa^adgPi4»i;yiyg6  t»aqphpMtf  aitarri: 
aW(iai^^9iiiifa»iifaiQiioai{  :«(UiiW  Wa^inm 

Uail  it.^illaa^ftni&?(()(Iidrf.iwaaiaid^<tf;t 

afri<fNWiahhroJwr#  ¥mUii,^^ff^m9ifi,m*rif}> 

i9i^JMmia4iid0A<tOiiW9Ujtl^  UnMit^Mi 
W»  jiafkmtotlim^pinimi»t«a<|ibaiif  oU^f 
tkmi  alio,  if  they  hAve  thM^jfUUi^e  imAnh 

hmP^J^i^^Rw  v|m<  .M^  Xi«il\ar4>  litoifc^ray{< 
^Mli^Mro^i9Vf|(4>  (livp4;>o'ti«>  feafd  iwmk^i^ 

i4^1^jMii!lu||Bf{  i><h^r^xwn|»<  k9m  4elvadl< 
Iti^i  l$^i«in^4migb^i«lal%j<iingrft 


^M4airiih^UBiiadtflrtdtt,«oibieaM^^ 
laae  OBaiwfo  AibihgiiiitalMimiiiiaaJiin  nvn 
bM^,  to&adi  thttlmiMiiofiiaeri^^b^ 

IbeJihftiilidh  fmii^oaq  v  (iHb  larfaJai  jMi^abpa 

lifffore^d^ii  favidHm^olnu 

|leaaiiaAiiaBffi<aik/{r>liiMi%iintitigH  I 

land  all  the  wiae  or  fooliah  et  oetecfaUiii^  aa^i 

emkliimtmAi'iaD  IIb.i  iHnhaaifiri 

-      tmuilBa"^ 
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Tmn^wMnrffandljC^j/  l^^^Aelaaom— Itmtfi 
cd|teLo£>aU)iWtiix^(jidt]k>  thaypttAi^lnaia' 
icfli  fift>i9iewtidaB|a/)«dkllihaciai9*ia*«i^hb^ 
pfcpBaiaalawk  pigetyyiitbi|)r  arf^irofcwLVi 
ttq^piiUiahtjNiiiJL  la(ter^7Ktnii>aDfijfllli0  Jdfl^np<>* 
tki%t/bMriagiUblkB4ijli(  «batedk>4iUi  ttaudi 
gai^ji;  BHtiitliii^  haabtemiiibF  JMamk'^iaiap 
e«Mj ;  jhoar  ihdlUka  btfaidbk 
liklAHdnrd.Oiifai^l^.tlliekiid 

^MArnhmU.  kM<)lH:i4hfenttMdLW^iifrim' 
aadrhbl(^oii|:jloIhiBihfkl(aagidipiidiv  Soeri 
Irikhj^id)irihei)tiod;'iqpart^  i|p|imtdwlt  l»di 
a-iriteigeifAldiidJIjitaiitianarifletriMi^^ 
honiaiiw<haij<io(itni^le,  .apaoHMadfuarMi  i 
a'l^b^loDiii4x>rtaSdiBiyv  il^iil  k/oH  ^di 
tiMBi^ifWada^^iinn^  en^MreaaarithoaMiUli^ 
ah*%iQ^i4hri)fatasUe«faieaakQ9ia^l«te^2 
to.itafBida4djt<feltiAB»iiind  ih^mmbim^ 
clasfto  ^ths^giitefibatiiiiioClJMldAlBiyt^^ 
aioMuiivJieiialiei-^aipetiriaint  fhaa^ibia— laia^i? 
cwm|inimlrf<iatin«glaafeaftd«iiiimim 

a!k^iiibBradteaiaBd)tbb^&qHiih»iaroaabi^ 
inattt#!iioAkit».>iapaaD  loift 
laduMts,lfaeri'alMMi<^>fimaiJie^iEii6WI( 
hMa^idieqD^daiMBrii  not^Miaalgaoai^a^l 
to>Ml^  >^(hit  daajkadfjiniadt  ia  haiir  fwuiyfi 
ffe^lahfaadiaiaieasiediaadativdq  km^Uimdii 
deM;iando<4Jaoaaiadiiihfe  lattalitidhinMioiCt 
tnK^llinr^f&ll(nniip»iak[xao0t  unirmkBtki^ 
W««Wdiha  aMgliffladf^BfaBHTadtia^ia^i 
the  ooUeM>BfaKtt^ap^iadh»faalbaf>ailiaBa^^ 
Indbal  tji^aa«ft>ti^Diapiav«dbMat<lknidfeae 
^nbabji^ttobaabplaiii  oftFqiwailiii'  atcjitol^ 
ieota  Comre,fo^dAianay^iaAihuKhidbl 
pyxklBniiiMBil^  to  hniati 

wmaoAcfqa  iditharii^Bd^  fididulb)  dmatyiaB  jl 


!caUegait>yittiuauWaay»lMMd^iMaln^  dfiora 
a  -laaibra  Jiot}  iMMndv^^nAianevinualafttt^ 
yasied^aiia  i^kSqaflfeA«iarM>tfaBii|kai  aadtf 
lahaHfetelddMnarf;  iai4oMBt&BdbB4taliUa  mkih)\ 

Ihawinbtidie^GbaiUddian^ 

jM  >*rei  eaaiiiiii]frapaaU5fSDnB4teBiii^ha0iii» 

betiaaBriaati«(«iniiiiilifiadir  tbffdka|iii4  tfaM 

trKRllnig^jfelbM^>dn,nU^.^«asitir^^6allto 
^baan^lub'.aai^  in)  owwhyeetidQliiu  DdLV.,^ 

anahratoQngiitfaiipiy  liikaa  ifail«i>aiiaarefain 

^o^fatlf/ 9il^:laa  ^tipMiir^ttdblaatesdi  «if 


4nr^ 


iiittp<jiiifBd5fiiniHt(>ltliuikdbii  (inmoeiil  was 

has  ifrintfMlr  il  1 1  Jo  ili-iiool  lo  ohi//  oi{>  l\n  Lim 
Ok^iabmnoaai^tktiAm  h^^OtlkiisBoHr^ifsCI 

i}^'jmtwmkiim  ^^tamiaeyy^aB  JaaAmmgAi 
io«tt'paiitiadtMi(Baiafcms<ctri  Awpibcyrii|y 

catittil  (ifridi^  slifid^i  wliil&iU  wide:  nipBJ 
ihpr  KAMnnyterf  teia[jdblle^ifadl(boii(thBii 
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gw#  .TTfill  for  tbe  tuDC),  wl^n  f©  fl^U  h»Te 
a  ^UfiMiMuw,  .«•  well «»  a  book  tnde ;  irlieix 
th«  gmhis  •£  our  countrjiseii  ihail  not  all 
run  to  -wiaie  or  $eed,  or  fret  itself  away  ii^ 
aicj^jr  e^qticlsin,  hoping  to  ]^eaae  the 
8tEtNager«  apd  bo.  fed*  as  tlie  |^ce  of  that 
plai«ui«.  Mr.  Wilde  might  faaTB  easily 
Cforled  his  book  to  L^ondon,  a^d  made  his 
burgam  tWe,  aod  had  his  napie  trumpeted 
ahroad,  im  ^ovflmoBmnot  hope  to  hear  U,  by 
those  who  hire  out  their  praise ;  but  he  pre« 
feyred  to  tiy  his  fortune  at  home,  and  trust 
to  the  good  seufe  of  his  ooun^ymen,  to  re- 
ward &]«  as  he  might  deserve.  After  all, 
his  choice  may  prove  to  haye  been  as  pru- 
dent as  it  was  right.  For  though  the  hearth 
of  home  be  less  bright  than  a  wayside  bon- 
fire, it  diffuses  a  kindlier  warmth,  and 
gMwath  not  cold  so  soon.  Mr.  Wilde  is  a 
y9UBg  man ;  amon^  other  rewards  we,  may 
fi^rly  wish  him  this,  to  live  long,  and  see 
mmiiy  pbanges;  or  we  mieht  s«^,  to  live 
lopgf  for  assure  sus  he  lives  he  shall  see  them, 
changes  many  and  strange. 

It  IS  a  sign  of  no  common  industry,  and 
of  no  little  judgment  in  the  direction  of  it» 
to  have  madp  so  much  of  a  slight  opportu" 
niiy  a#  Mr.  Wilde  has  done.  He  sailed 
from  England,  in  the  Crusader  yacht,  on  the 
24th  of  September,  1837,  accompanying  a 
party  of  fnends  in  search  of  health  and 
novdty,  and  entered  Kingstown  harbour  on 
the  3rd  of  June,  1638,  making  in  all  eight 
months  pf  absence,  to  which  these  two 
handsome  octayoes  owe  their  existence,  and 
ara,  to  all  «»pearance,  the  carefully  8iA»d 
and  selected  fruit  of  them.  To  have  effected 
so  if^uch  in  so  short  a  time,  with  all  the  ob- 
Bta^lies  of  ill  health,  m^  the  unceasing  re- 
stnctions  it  prescribes,  is  a  thing  of  which 
a  man  may  well  be  proud.  We  needed  not 
to  pardon  Mr.  Wflde  for  his  rebuke  of 
governments  and  colleges,  ^nd  others  who 
are  stupid  and  laoy,  when  thev  ought  to 
be  wise  and  active ;  but  if  we  did,  we  could 
hardly  avoid  partaking  his  indiscretion,  in 
the  contagion  of  our  sympathy  with  his 
fiBelings :  be  ai  least  baa  some  right  to  be  a 
fanlt-Soder — ^we  wish  we  could  earn  there- 
to as  good  a  title  ourselves. 

it  IS  unfortunat^a,  however,  that  in  the 
warmth  of  his  first  enthusiasm,  to  fi;reet  the 
straager  nations,  he  was  unavoidabfy  met  by 
a  ieef  disappointment.  .  Bis  glimpses  into 
%tain  .and  Portugal,  at  Cqrunna  and  at  Lis- 
boB^were^  as  it  seems,  productive  of  any* 
tbafjr  bua  pleaimre ;  aS  least  he  speaks  of  the 
p^j^e  of  ppth  countries,  and  even  of  their 
mi^itest  p^i^ulittciti^   wi^  m  a<»rbi|j» 


strongly  inclined  to  censure.  TH^'  mve 
been  for  nifmy  f^fes  jiadly  n^qyefne^  na- 
tionf.  They  a^e  vd  miu»  tm^gs  .w^eti^^ 
in  some  thmgs  worse  than  wretdied ;  bat 
now  that  they  are  strugg^Imgto  right  Aem- 
selves,  and  amend  the  evils  of  whicfi  b^ond 
others  they  understwd  ^  Pm^iX$  ia 
hafrdly  sranerous  to  repcoseh  theiA  urnk 
the  buruien,  whose-  weight  thej*  already 
feel.  And,  in  truthi  m^y  ^  Mf .  X't^de^ 
objectiox]^  are  f^hpyi.  n^xe  triQ^  b$g-;49fyii^ 
and  Uttla-endian  di&rences,  whioh^  ^xeept 
as  the  fri^^  of  national  diaracier,  n<^  wise 
man  thinks  oi  handling,  and  then  handles 
not  to  censure,  but  examine,  W^  r^^ret 
tins  the  more  in  the  prestfit  instajiiw,  ^hai 
it  occurs  at  the  opoamg  oi  the  bode,  and 
tends  to  produce  an  un&vourable  impression 
of  the  author,  to  which  the  entire  tenor  of 
the  remainder  gives  a  direct  coi^t^adiction. 
A  grumbling  Iraveller  is  no  common  plague, 
but  Mr.  Wude  is  the  very  opposite  of  each 
a  character ;  with  the  exception  of  this  lit- 
tle fret  at  the  commencement,  he  is  fi>r  few 
things  more  remarkable  than  the  p^fect 
good  humour  he  preserves  amid  all  per- 
plexities. 

We  h^ve  not  space  nqr  time  at  .present, 
to  render  that  account  of  Mr..  Wiide'a  re- 
searches which  we  ooneeiveto  be  dnetodiem. 
Let  us  rather  first  giye  our  readers  a  '*  taste 
of  his  quality  " — an  example  or  two  of  his 
eye  for  seeing  thinffs,  and  his  ability  ta  de* 
scribe  them ;  and  mr  this  purpose  we  shall 
endeavour  to  select  such  passages  as  form 
complete  pictures  of  themselves,  and  may, 
without  serious  mu^tUatiQn,  be  deta^shed 
from  the  general  body  ef  the  work«  Ahet 
an  introduction  of  this  kind,  our  readers 
will  be  the  better  inclined,  at  son^^  lutnre 
opportunity,  to  accompany  .^  in  ikinw^ter 
survey  of  its  more  sterling  claims  to  atten- 
tion and  swnort. 

It  would  have  been  hard  inde^  for  our 
author,  even  if  he  had  made. a  miich. longer 
stay  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  ha«e  gleimed 
in  that  well-trodden  field  any  thing  new  or 
striking.  But,  as  pleasan^  dri^Wi^  and 
embodying  an  account  of  a  new  fefHihUcy  . 
not  yet  accredited  in  the  princi^alooutts^ 
Europe,  nor  reoognised  as  an  mdepe«lent 
state  in  the  Almanach  de  Gotha^  yf^  ex- 
tract the  following. 

nAawMni  scana^  ^      '^ 

**  We  mtanieAeD  bosM^as^tlieetwuag  fttii  arts - 
filed)  aiifi  after  te%  ei^«d  ow  cigyM'.qadack. 
We  were  far  enough  ouj  to  lose  the^  tvm  of  m 
city,  and  not  too  for  to  preTent  tit  ttktASx^  fOke 
medidtted  notes  of  the  bididi  playing  fa  JAsrj(^  .. 
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lam  )i&rboiir  tncli  m  tbis,  with  it»  ilupt  »iid  czmlUi 
of  all  kinda  aod  paUpna;  the  stir  and  Du»tle  of  the 
day,  now  hushed  into  auch  perfect  itillDesi,  and 
their  bosy  inmatet  quieted  in  ueep,  taTe  the  restleM 
nicbtwateh  pacing  the  d^k,  or  the  itealtb^r  gliding 
of  the  enstom  bat ge  guarding  againM  «o|»trabaii- 
dista.  Here  lay  oar  men  of  w^r,  in  the  centre  of 
thA  river;  their  topmasts  lowered  for  the  night; 
Ihefr  blaekbtiBit,  and  ttathematicaUy  aQvaied  y&rd^ 
loflkfaig  like  ao  muj  moaitera  of  the  degp,  waiting 
bnt  the  ^rovoeartion  to  vomit  fbr^  destruction*  The 
merchantmon  and  feluccas,  whoiie  long  latteen 
yards  shoot  up  like  immense  leafless  qniTenng 
reo'ls ;  and  ttombers  of  country  boats,  with  their  high 
Chinese  frontj  lie  scattered  onfall  sidsa  of  us.  What 
a  glotioos  sight!  lighted  up  by  a  moon  of  such 
respondent  bnghtnesst  a«  to  dazzle  the  eye,  aod 
render  every  object  dear  and  distinct  almost  as  an 
EngEth  "aun.  Not  the  pale  and  sickly  ^  waning 
moon,"  aeelk  incrar  own  misty  climate,  but  the  rich 
effulgence  of  a  midnight's  glory* 

**  Just  now  from  the  fort  came  the  bogle-caII» 
floating  dear  and  distinct  on  the  light  wind ;  that 
beautiAilly  marUal  sound  brings  with  it  sensations 
the  most  thrilling,  as  carried  down  the  stream,  its 
echoes  fisll  in  ca£nces  along  the  broken  banks,  and 
are  lost  far  out  amid  the  ocean's  roar.  The  tide 
hasHumed — the  ripple  has  ceased  against  our  hows, 
and  all  is  silent  as  the  grave.  Moments  like  these 
raise  man  above^himself  into  that  world  of  thought, 
that  bids  him  look  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 
But  if  he  be  within  ear-shot  of  Linbon,  he  will  hare 
little  time  to  moralize  after  eleven  o'clock,  when 
the  dog-howl  begins.  This  continues  withoot  in- 
termission till  morning ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  hide- 
ous noism  that  ever  grated  on  man'ii  ear — their  cry 
Li  not  <^the  house-dog's  honekt  bark,"  but  a  wild 
unearthly  howl,  broken,  at  time<f,  by  the  abrupt 
note  of  passion,  or  the  prolonged  yell  of  anguish, 
distinctly  recognisable  even  at  this  distance.  Oc- 
ca^nally  »  civil  war  breaks  out,  by  some  tribe 
invadin^^  the  territorie«  of  another ;  aud  then  the 
uproar  ia  truly  terrific  In  these  struggles  the 
vBnquish4*d  are  instantly  devoured  by  the  con- 
querors. 

Notwithstandmg  all  this  discord,  the  do^  appear 
at  present  the  most  stable  part  of  the  constitntion  of 
Portugal :  their  government  is  republican,  formed 
of  several  petty  states,  and  were  it  not  for  those 
nightly  outbreaks,  1  would  say  was  well  regulated. 
Living  in  small  communities,  prindpaDy  in  the  ruins 
of  convents,  <old  houses,  and  many  of  the  placea 
desolated  by  the  great  earthquake,  they  own  no 
masters,  answer  to  no  names ;  and,  like  all  out- 
casts, have  become  an  abandoned,  dissolute,  and 
undviHzed  race,  scorning  the  power  as  well  as  the 
protection  of  man— the  true  IshmaeKtes  of  the 
canine  race.  They  have  a  peculiarly  wild  and 
ferocious  aspect ;  and^  seldom  stir  out  during  the 
day ;  but  at  night,  troops  of  fifteen  or  twenty  of 
these  ravenous  creatures  come  rushing  along  the 
deserted  and  iU»ligbted  streets;  stopping  to  revel 
on  some  leoent  dfal;  and  should  any  unhappy 
stranger  (tiog,  we  presume)  fall  amongst  them,  ne 
is  instantly  set  upon  and  devoured  on  tiie  spot." 

The  Portugugae,  however,  it  appears, 
don't  like  this  imperium  in  imptrio^  and  are 
adoptiDg  rigoroiuiiieagures  to  rid  themselves 
of  these  inc^pendent  scavengers. 

What  saj  our  readers  to  accompanjiog 
Mr.  Wilde  on  his  visit  to  the 


M  Lisbon  Is  well  tuppliad  with  water,  eoandntftad ' 
tDH  bytha  flUBoiis  aqaedsct,  a distaneg of  many 
miles;  whe»»U  crosses  the  vulley  of  Alsantara^  if  * 
is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  objects  in  Portugal.  , 
The  first  riew  of  it  in  this  place  disappoints ;  l>ut 
on  a  longer  Inspection,  you  become  gradually  im-  ' 
pressed  with  Its  true  and  immense  proportions. ' 
The  water  is  coDdneted  over  thodeepmvtne,  fhnmgh. 
which  a  rapid  torrent,  now  d^,  runs  in  the  winter,  ^ 
measuring  3,873  feet,  on  a  duct  of  thirty-five  arches, 
Thefo  arches  are  some  of  them  round,  somo  of 
them  lanoeolated :  the  helgbi  oP  the  aefttral  one  - 
from  the  water^oamrse  below  is  226  feet^  and  its  ' 
breadth  108  feet   One  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  its  : 
elevation  and  span,  by  knowing  that  the  largest  . 
ship  of  the  line,  In  full  sail,  could  pass  under  it.'  ' 
The  whole  length  from  the  source  at  Casessas  to  ' 
Lisbon,  is  60,8M,  or  10}  miles.    J  t  is  built  of  gref 
marble,  and  looks  as  dear  and  sharp  as  if  con- '. 
structed  but  yesterday.    Those  arches  support  the  . 
water-way,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  root-path, 
broad  enough  for  two  to  walk  alireast  betwM  it 
and  the  parapet    In  the  centre  are  two  wmtsf^  . 
channels,  eadi  eighteen  inches  broad,  one  of  which 
is  closed  each  alternate  year,  for  the  purposes  of 
cleansing  and  repair.  They  are  roofed  in,  ventilated 
by  numerous  gratings,  and  surmounted  by  a  band-  . 
some  turret  over  eveiy  second  arch.    The  parapet  > 
is  barely  breast  high.    This  walk  is  the  scene  of  < 
frequent  robberies,  as  few  would  like  to  wresUe  on 
so  slight  a  footing,  and  over  such  a  depth,  with  a 
Portuguese  bravo.    While  looking  over  the  highest 
part,  and  remarking  the  diminutive  appearance  of 
the  people  in  the  valley,  my  guide  tolj  me  it  was   . 
the  favourite  resort  of  suiddes,  who  came  ^o  fiing 
themltelv^s  over,  and  the  spot  is  certiunly  most  in- 
ritlng  to  those  tired  of  life,  and  willing  to  rash  into  * 
certain  destruction.    The  rieW  from  the  top  does 
not  so  much  please  as  astoafsh  you ;  it  is  only  while  • 
standing  below,  and  at  a  little  distance,  ^t  the 
grandeur  of  this  stupendous  pile  breaks  fully  on  the 
senses.    In  this  situation,  a  prospect  presents  itself 
seldom  to  be  equalled  m  loveliness,  when  looking 
up  the  valley,  through  the  arches,  you  behold  its  . 
deep  gorge,  and  predpitpns  sides  ^  crowded  with 
orange    gruve?,    ^uintas,    and    windmills.     The 
mingled  effect  of  light  and  shade,  mellowed  by  the 
declining  sun,  that  threw  the  shadow  of  the  neigh- 
bouring heights  across  the  ^ale*  deepening  the 
green  of  the  difierent  plantations,  and  a  gain  lightly 
reflected  by  the  red-tiled  houses  on  the  road  to   . 
Cintra,  produces   a  combination  of  natural  and 
artifidal  beauty,  of  the  rarest  description.  One  ob- 
ject, and  one  alone,  shed  a  gloom  over  the  £soe  of  '/ 
smiling  nature.    As  we  tamed  through  one  of  the  ; 
arches  to  examine    some  plants   at  a  little  dis-   , 
tance,  we  suddenly  came  upon  the  corpse  of  a  man, 
who  had,  but  a  few  hours  before,  thrown  himself  * 
froBi  tile  btttilemeiit  above;  aod  aceustomed  as  I   ' 
have  been  from  almost  ohil4hood  to  view  death  ha  ' 
every  shape  and  form  that  lingering  disease,  or  the    . 
murderous  hand  of  man  can  make  loathsome,  it 
shall  never  fade  from  my  recollection,  the  view  6f 
that  haggard,  horror-stricken  face,  on  whidi  de-  * 
spair  was  stiU  marked,  in  the  fixed  leofcaiid  oon«  • 
vulsed  feature.    He  was  lyiitt  on  his  back,  with  the 
head  down  hill,  and  he  could  not  have  made  the  , 
sliffhtest  struggle,  as  the  clay  was  soft,  and  he  lay 
imbedded  in  it    He  s|»peMed  above  tbs  lewer  ' 
order,  was  well  dressed,  aad  hjs  cisiliii»»  even  ta  ' 
his  shoes,  was  per^tly  nev.    What  pnda  in  the  . 
man  who  had  not  the  courage  to  bear  the  ^  stings  * 
sod  arrows  of  onUafeoBsiortuieP  Thobodyirflg 
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ihe  fefebbfiuM  Of  friends  s&d  giddss*  of 
ktrazigers  and  nativea.  He  has  given  a 
Biost  interestiiig  accotuit  of  this  achieve* 
isbsat;  balit  iitooloogtoheextnMitedtAnd 
we  should  not  ivish  to  mutilate  it. 

OihraltaJT,  Algiers,  Sicily  and  Malta,  at 
which  places  the  Crusader  successiyely  cast 
anchar,  ore  so  well  known,  that  we  shall  at 
onoe  pass  on  to  Egypt,  and  enter  the 

BAaBOVm  OF  AIiBXABnSXA. 

*«  On  nearing  the  shore,  the  water  becomes  shal- 
loir  snd  Watifnllj  clear,  viein|^  with  ihe  tint  of 
the  tQTqnoise,  enabling  iu  to  distinanish  oljectson 
the  bottom  at  a  considerable  depth,  and  having 
nnmbers  of  Mednsae  of  dveiy  possible  hue  floating 
through  It. 

**  At  length  the  city  and  harbour  began  to  rise 
ttp,  as  if  emerging  from  the  sea,  and  the  number 
or  tall  masts  told  of  our  proximity-  to  a  large  fleet. 
We  shortly  afterwards  picked  tip  a  pilot,  blind  of 
toe  eye,  (as  were  all  the  crew,  except  an  old  man 
^ho  had  lost  both.)  He  very  deliberately  squatted 
Mmself,  cross-legged  upon  the  poop,  and  oom- 
meaced  smoking  his  long  pipe,  wnich  he  scarcely 
.  ever  removed  from  his  lips  mL  we  anchored.  He  was 
dref(«ed  in  the  Turkish  costume,  which  is  much  more 
convenient  than  the  long  loose  dress  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, for  those  engaged  in  any  active  occupation. 
He  seemed  to  undiBrstand  his  business  very  well, 
and  was  ihe  first  of  his  profession  we  had  met 
%hose  first  inquiry  was  not  after  the  rum  bottle. 

*^  Except  the  row  of  houses  along  the  water ^s 
edge  little  or  nothing  of  the  town  is  seen  from  the 
harbour.  There  are  a  number  of  windmills  now 
bi^dhig  fdong  tlie  shores  to  the  right,  and  a  view 
Is  had  or  the  tall  slender  shaft  of  Pompey's  pillar 
rising  behind  them,  and  forming  a  pleasing  object 
even  at  this  distance. 

^*  There  are  no  public  buildings  such  as  you 
,  would  expect  even  in  the  smallest  European  cities. 
'  A  Une  oT  low  wharfs  at  the  water's  edge,  the 
tt!hareti  of  a  couple  of  mosques,  and  the  harem 
of  Ibrahim  Basha,  which  stands  detached  on  a 
liarrow  neck  of  land  to  the  left  of  the  harbour,  are 
all  vou  see  of  the  grandeur  of  the  principal  seanort 
in  tke  east,  and  the  second  city  m  Egypt  The 
harem  Is  a  latge  square  building  without  any 
architectural  beauties,  but  easilr  distinguished  hf 
Its  Isolated' position,  white  waUs,  red-tiled  roof, 
and  green  window-bllnds^-here,  at  least,  deserving 
the  appetlation  of  jealousies. 

**  Tub  Egyptian  fl^t  Was  moored  at  the  enitrance 
yt  fhd  harbour,  find  ih  number  and  appearance  far 
^ff  assed  ^bat  Wft  had  heard  of  it  They  are  a 
|nagnifiebnt  set  of  vessels,  all  in  comndssion,  In  the 
jnost  perfect  order:  the  majority  of  them  two- 
tfockars,  btxt  Aouniing  maiigf  ttore  gmn  than  ours 
tit  a  shttQal'  ^latHi;  imh  round  stemlh  aAd  all  the 
^MT  mddm  iihiirovemflnts  fn  naval  architecture. 
The  yacht  of  tiie^asha  is  a  most  beaulifnl  cnt^ 
inagbificen^  fitted  ujp,  and  fully  equal  to  any 
ht  the  Cbwel  squadron.  On  brining  up  we  were 
Visited  by  a  health  officer,  and  seeing  tne  yellow 
flag  flymg  frotn  soma  Swedish  men-of-war, 
Werp  rather  fHahtened,  lest  we  should  be  again  in 
quarsiit&te,  but  we  were  admitted  mhm  ceremonies 
ahd{imthe«at^1y  after  the  Egrptian  admiral  sent 
his  Hbfi^  iMi  two  ofBc^  to  know  if  he  could  be 
ifailTisriieetohs.  They  were  exceedingly  polite, 
aM  Ipbke  very  tolerable  French.  They  use  more 
ilea  &  their  boaCts  than  is  usual  in  vessels  of  war, 
«i4  m¥t  Mtf  thing  bj"  the  bo*tiirain*s  irhbtin, 


ifSB  to  the  stroke  of  Ihe  oi|i»     AttoflS^er  Iht 

harbour  of  Alexandria  presented  a  piclare  (he  moit 
imposing;  and  the  stir  and  bu^e,  b5th  warlike 
and  commercial— one  wie  could  have  had  no  idea  ot 
The  flags  of  the  different  nations  of  Europe  wen 
here  displayed  beside  the  red  banner  of  Mohammed 
Ali,  to  which  he  has  added  a  star  within  the  cres- 
cent Were  this  port 'to  be  taken  as  an  index  of  tbs 
flourishing  state  of  the  country,  great,  indeed, 
would  be  Its  wealth." 

Mr,  Wilde  gives  copious  details  of  the 
wonders  worked  h j  the  genius  and  deter- 
minalion  of  Mehemet  Ah,  of 'irtdeh  not  the 
least  remarkable  is 

TBB   ABSailAI.* 

''  We  were  waited  upon  this  morniog  hgF  the  aaf- 
veyor  of  the  navy,  Mohaauaed  fiffimdi,  vbeae  cas- 
bossedoard  I  in  the  latest  London  fiMhien,  was  eee- 
tainly  more  than  we  expaolisd  to  hava  aeen  la 
Egypt  He  is  an  exoeediaglT  iatailignt  smsi,  was 
educated  in  some  of  thebest  doek^ards  aa  raglanii. 
and  so  far  overcame  the  pmadices  of  Tslamiwa, 
as  to  have  married  an  J^gtishwodtaa. 

"  Attended  by  him,  we  visited  the  doidr-yard  and 
arsenal,  which  mast  oertaia^  be  adaoittod  to  be 
the  greatest  national  undertaking  of  the  ] 
Basha,  and  taken  in  eonneotion  with  the  < 
foundry,  and  anns  manufaciory  at  Gaiio»  < 
much  of  returning  civilisation,  and  of  the  intfodae- 
tion  (perhaps  we  would  say  of  the  leviral)  of  the 
arts  in  this  extraordinary  ooontiyv  .Of  all  the 
modern  works  of  Egypt  it  is  the  best  worth  i 
and  is  an  object  of  much  interest*  eteft  to 
VMre  conversant  with  aaval  werkt )  as  with,  th*  ea- 
oeption  of  the  three  higher  powers,  I  doubt  vhether 
any  of  the  European  staiss  ceald  eKhibiS  ^aar. 
We  were  first  ushered  into  mn  office  near  the  en- 
trance, where  the  commissioners  of  the  d0ck>yard 
were  seated  cross-legged  on  a.deewaa.  They  woe 
exceedingly  courteousi  as,  indeed,  we  invariab^ 
found  the  lugher  classes  of  figvptianMuoaltma.  .  .  • 
Their  dress  was  remarkably  handsome.  The  outer 
cloak,  or  beneesh,  of  brown  or  drab  dofl^  tx^mBed 
with  sable,  fell  in  loose  folds  upon  the  deewas* 
where  they  sat  cross-l^ged,  leamng  tbcdr  red, 
pointed  slippers  on  the  floor  Beneath ;  tMr  under 
garment  A  striped  silk*  was  confined  xoan^  the 
waist  bv  a  splendid  cariimere  shawU  la  which  was 
placed  the  ink-horn— the  badge  of  tWr  ^Bi<itwieii— 
the  Durban,  bold,  yet  graeeful,  oC.whiti;  spotted 
muslin,  overshadowed  a  facet  handsome,  azgmsive 
and  intellectual.  The  eyes  of  all  theseinffip  were  <if 
exceedinj;  brilliancy,  and  their  hmg  w#  Jbeards 
gave  a  digmly  to  their  ^pearaace,8ach  as  l|iK>t  Id 
be  ibund  in  the  trim^  well-shaven  featucfi  tf  the 
European.  Some  few  Christianat  who  weteJi^p^ 
in  the  office,  wore  black,  the  on(y  .^nr  j^owod 
them  in  Egypt  .  ,,. 

w  But  we  must  pay  a  vidt  to  thoft  .  ,, 
now  upon  the  stocks,  and  here  is  eapjitttik^jy  Id 
be  Munched,  whieh  I  will  tall  yga  giy^MJMJ^ 
without  having  your  ears  astaiM  with  JEEtt  nast 
stunning  of  all  noises,  the  caulkiiag  aim  eeppring. 
This  is  a  two -decker,  but  correspondhig  in  number 
of  guns  to  our  three-decken,  than.asfjr'df  whidi  it 
is  larger,  being  3,000  tonii.  It  ii  m  iA'Ibiif  «a 
some  of  ours,  being  but  189  fcet  by  40Mn  iSfbSm^ 
and  will  mount  100  guns.  The  timber  of  fl»ea$^"* 
is  confessedly  very  inferior,  and  araehiaailkr  t 
Would  be  used  in  any  English  feanl  oPwaH  Imt  as 
there  are  ho  forest  tirees  in  tUliIatta,dMitentli in* 
ported  from  Trieste.  TheyeiidsavoaHeMalti^tMfa 
Quantity  for  defldeney  ta  foli^^  M  tMh«#  M- 
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hima  of  tiiete  y^aeli  are  perfect  beds  of  tunber. 
This  18  the  tenth  of  thu  class,  and  Uiere  are  eigbt 
ill  commission.  The  mnth^was  brought  ont  of  the 
docks  yesterday  to  be  riggeil  and  got  ready  for  sea. 
The  compliment  of  men  on  board  each  is  100&, 
includiiig  officers,  who  in  rank  and  number  corres- 
pond to  those  of  the  English  navy.  Besides  the 
ten  line-of-battle  sMps,  there  are  seven  fngates>  an 
armed  Steamer,  fonr  corfettes,  eight  brigs,  and 
other  smoU  craft  in  commission.  So  far  as  the 
v<es8els  go,  they  are,  T  suspect,  rather  more  than  a 
nuiteh  fdv  Uioie  of  Uie  Porte.  In  our  walk  round 
the  yard  we  wefe  surprised  at  the  number  and  ex- 
tent of  the  works,  all  divided  into  their  several  de- 
partnients,  and  at  the  order  and  regularity  that 
prevailed.  Brass  founderies*  carvers,  blacksmiths, 
o«rp«ttten,  sail-makers,  and  all  the  different  re- 
qnisites  in  ship  buHdlog,  upon  a  most  extensive 
scale,  aU  worked  by  active  hands,  who  apount  to 
about  800.  The  stores  and  arsenal  were  as  neat, 
ae  oleaa,  and  orderly  as  could  posmbly  be.  Orl- 
ginaliy  the  he«dsi  of  the  diflferent  departments  were 
fiur^ttpMUiii,  but  at  present  the  situations  are  nearly 
all  filled  by  nativeir,  who  were  under  their  instruc- 
iwtu  or  were  educated  hi  Prance  or  England ; 
atnodff  them  was  the  principal mathematicalin- 
■strament  maker,  a  very  intelligent  young  man. 
How  very  flaentlyt  and  with  what  a  good  accent, 
many  of  these  speak  oar  kuagvage.  There  is  an 
-extendwe  tope- walk,  and  we  saw  some  of  the  ca- 
bles being  worked  by  a  patent  machine ;  the  head 
of  thia  department  is  a  Spaniard,  but  there  is  also  a 
native  fully  capable  of  oondvcting  the  work.  I  was 
much  atrack  with  the  skill  and  neatness  of  several 
of  the  workmen,  partioularly  in  brass-turning,  car- 
ving, 4ke.  We  were  shown  a  handsome  room  for 
the  drUwiiigs,  plans,  engine^work,  Ac,  and  several 
models  of  the  crack  Englirii  vessels. 

There  is  a  mosque  in  the  yard,  whither  the  men 
go  five  thnes  a  day  to  pray  for  about  five  or  ten 
ntittutes.  It  £p  a  small  but  pretty  building,  covered 
with  clematis  and  other  creepers  now  in  blow,  and 
has  a  pretty  fountain  uttached  to  it,  where  the  men 
perform  thehr  oblutions  each  time  they  go  to  wor- 
ship.   '  All  the  workmen  are  enlisted  in  the  B^ 
sha'a  kemrice,  as  sailors  or  soldiers,  and  are  drilled 
occasionally,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  almost  imme- 
diate service.    They  ere  fbd,  clothed,  imd  get  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  piastres  a  molath  nay,  which  they 
and  Sill  the  men  in  the  sernce  of  Mohammad  AU 
receive  into  their  own  hands,  to  prevent  any  sort  of 
peculation.    The  wages  of  these  artisans  are  raised 
accordihg  io  their  merit,  and  tue  nervef  in  the  same 
ftrrear  as  those  of  the  army  or  navy.    The  greater 
number  are  tnarried,  their  wives  hihalnting  wretched 
hovels  outside  the  town ;  if  thev  hove  sons,  each  le- 
irceives  fifteen  piastres  a  month/fom  the  i^otemment, 
'  and  the  child  tnust  be  brought  to  receive  itin  his  own 
hand.    Their  w^ves  ace  all  in  some  sort  of  traffic  or 
huxtenng,  iLnd  taid'mch  to  the  support  of  their 
'hu'sb'ktids ;  so  that  \h^  more  wives  »  soldiet  or 
tradesman,  rh  Al^xandriii  has,  the  better  he  lives ! 
The  ihijority  have  ti  plurality,  aindif  sotis  are  the 
result  it  is  ra&er  a  good  speculation* 
,     <<  The  men  work  from  sun-riae  to  sun-set,  with 
the  exception  of  an  hour  at  breakfast  and  dinner ; 
ihey  get  three  meals  a  day,  and  during  our  visit  the 
'dromioeat  to  the  mid<^ay  meel«  which  consists  of 
a  plentiful  supply  of  coarse  brown  bread  and  bean 
porridge ',  and  for  breakfast  they  are  allowed,  in 
additi^  olives  with  some  vinegar  and  oil.    All  the 
.artisans  are  given  meat  once  a  week,  and  the  troops 
once  a  month.     They  are  divided  into  messes  of 
ttiree  aiid  five  emcSu    The  greatest  Order  and  quiet 


prevailed,  and  if  the  countenance  be  an  index  of  the 
inner  man,  contentment  seemed  to  reign  amongsl 
them." 

We  will  now  Uise  a  flight  to  Caiio^  and 
perching  on  the  sammit  of  the  Pjt«mid  Of 
Cephrenes,  bid  our  readerfl  adieu  ibr  the 
present.  The  pyramidfi  have  been  often 
described,  from  the  dajs  of  Herodotoi  till 
now,  but  fleldom  better,  we  think,  than  in 
Mr.  Wilde's  account  of  his 

ASCENT   OP   TRX   PTBAllin   OF   CSPBaKlfCS. 

**  We  experienced  the  usual  deception  mentioaed 
by  travellers  approaching  the  pyramids,  of  their 
appearing  to  recede  as  we  drew  towards  them ; 
hour  after  hour  passed  and  still  they  were  lar  die* 
tant.  Persons  can  have  no  possible  coaceptioa  of 
the  vastness  of  these  monuments  without  standing 
beside  them,  looking  from  their  base  to  their  sum* 
mits ;  measuring  with  the  eye  of  si^ht  their  hu^e 
dimensions,  and  with  the  eye  of  mmd  measuring 
back  the  aces  upon  ages  that  they  have  them 
remained.  !No  noisy  rapturous  expression  of  soiv 
nrise  or  w<mdm  breaks  from  the  traveller ;  no 
hastening  forward  to  rush  into  the  interior ;  with 
me,  at  least,  it  was  a  calsu  suhdned,  speechlesst 
but  elevating  and  lasting  feeling  of  awe  and  admi- 
ration, whidi  took  possession  of  m^  very  sonL 
Could  I  embody  all  the  overwhelming  thnughtt 
that  rushed  acri^s  n^  mind,  I  would  sav  the  np^ 
permost  was  that  of  time — time,  standing  as  a 
particle  of  eternity,  is  written  on  these  edifices,  the 
greatest  industry  ever  reared,  or  human  pride  or 
vanity  can  boast  oL 

'^A  line  of  camels  slowly  pacing  across  the 
dreary  waste,  on  which  they  stand,  or  a  Bedawee 
careering  his  horse  beside  the  base^  give,  by  the 
comparison,  some  faint  idea  of  their  stnpendopf 
size,  and  an  Arab  pirouetting  his  charger  on  the 
S^xinx,  afforded  me  the  desired  contrast,  at  th^ 
same  time  that  it  showed  me  what  was  ^e  maga^  '' 
tude  of  that  emblem  of  Egyptian  reveraace  Mid 
superstition. 

»( I  found  my  friends  from  Cairo  had  arrived  earii* 
In  the  morning,  and  had  Just  jretnraed  from  te 
ascent  of  the  larger  pyramid  of  Cheu^s^  and  were 
now  waiting  for  me  to  join  their  pc-nic,  one  of  the 
l^asantest  and  most  exciting  i  ever  partook  oU 
Out  table  was  snread  in  the  facade  of  one  of  tha 
rock-tombs,  at  the  foot  of  the  pvnMnid^  cpmmandr 
ing  a  noble  prospect  of  the  lovely  verdant  conntij 
beneath,  .and  shadowed  by  the  msas  of  masonry 
some  foor  hundred  and  fifty  feet  aboye  as»  Beveri4 
foreignarsf  travelers  like  ouneU^P*  or  rendeats  at 
Cairo,  had  accompanied  us ;  and  in  the  variety  <4 
their  costumes,  and  divers!^  of  languages,  fonnea 
as  mottey  a  IP^o^P  ^  ever  visitM  .tha  sepal<^^  li 
the  ancient  Bugs  of  Bgypt>  or  made  thefp  TiknHf 
resound  with  the  toasts  and  songs  .of  theM*  natiia 
lands.  How  Ume  roJlj*,  and  spias  (torn  its  disiaC 
This  sepulchre  was  ooc{9  the  scene  of  some  priestly 
mystery,  the  habitation  of  Mune  n^oble  .body,,  the 
progemtor  of  kings  in  times  long,  long  before  tb^ 
countries,  itspresent  occupants  acknowl^dgod,  were 
ever  heard  oi. 

'^  While  my  friends  remained  to  rest  themselves, 
I  engajged  two  of  the  Arabs  to  condnct  me  to  the 
summit  of  the  pyramid.  My  object  was  explaine4 
to  them  by  an  interpreter  j  but  whether  finimnet 
understanding  it,  or  their  anpposing  that  J  bad 
formed  one  of  the  party,  which  had  beea  ahreadj 
on  the.  top  of  the  more  accessible  one  of  Cheopr, 
and  wished  to  attempt  the  second,  I  know  notf  but 
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off  we  Mtf  the  men  leading  towards  tbe  leooad 
pyramid,  and  cTTing  ont  ^  kareem  Belzoni,"  ot 
the  loot  of  whick.  near  the  eastern  comer,  we  pr»- 
lently  stood.  This  pyramid,  supposed  to  hare 
been  aiected  by  Cephrunes,  it  will  be  recollected, 
was  originally  somewhat  lower  than  the  neighboar- 
ing  one  of  Cheops ;  bat  it  is  now  nearly  of  the  same 
height,  as  it  ^tood  on  higher  groutid ;  and  the  coat- 
ing«  or  outer  layer  of  stones,  is  perfect  for  abont 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  below  the  top,  which  is 
nearly  as  complete  now  as  when  it  origiually  ended 
in  an  apex  of  a  single  stone.  I  was  totally  unaware 
of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  this  ascent,  and  ol 
its  having  been  undertaken  by  but  five  or  six  tra- 
vi*llers  of  late  years ;  the  natives  themselves  never 
scaling  it  but  for  some  reward.  Had  I  been  ao- 
<|nainted  with  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  I 
much  doubt  whether  my  enthusiasm  would  have 
induced  me  to  venture  up. 

^  This,  like  the  others,  was  first  built  in  steps  or 
conrees  of  enormous  stones,  each  row  placed  the 
bntadth  of  itself  within  the  course  beneath.  Some 
stones  in  the  base  of  this  pyramid  are  larger  than 
those  of  Ctieops,  and  from  tour  to  five  feet  in  depth, 
so  that  we  had  tu  clamber  over  them  on  our  hands ; 
bnt  in  this  I  was  aniiisted  by  the  guides,  one  an 
old  man,  the  other  about  forty,  both  of  a  mould, 
which  for  combination  of  strength  and  agility,  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  saw  surpassed.  We  soon  turned 
to  the  north,  and  finally  reached  the  outer  caning 
on  the  weft  side.  All  this  was  very  laborious  to 
be  sure,  though  not  very  dangerous ;  but  here  was 
an  obstacle  tlut  I  knew  not  how  they  themselves 
eottid  surmount,  much  less  how  I  could  possibly 
muter;  for  above  our  heads  Jotted  out  like  an  eave 
or  coping,  the  lower  stones  of  the  coating,  which 
sttU  remain,  and  retain  a  smooth  polished  surface. 
As  considerable  precautitm  was  necessary,  the  men 
made  me  take  off  my  coat,  hat,  and  shoes,  at  this 
place;  the  younger  then  placed  his  raii«d  and  ex- 
tended handit  apinst  the  projecting  edge  of  the 
lower  staae,  which  reached  to  above  bis  cbin ;  and 
the  elder  taking  me  in  his  arms,  as  I  would  a 
child«  placed  my  feet  on  the  other's  shoulder,  and 
my  body  fiat  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  stone. 
In  this  poMtion  we  formed  an  angle  with  each 
other,  and^  here  I  remained  for  upwards  of  two 
minutes,  till  the  older  man  Vent  round,  and  by 
some  other  means  contrived  to  get  over  the  projec- 
tion, when  creeping  along  the  line  of  Junction  of 
the  casing,  he  took  my  hands,  drew  me  up  to 
where  he  was  above  me,  and  then  letting  down  his 
girdle,  assisted  to  mount  up  the  younger,  bnt 
less  active,  and  less  daring  climber  of  the  two. 
Wo  then  proceeded  much  as  follows:  one  of 
fhaa  got  on  the  shoulders  of  the  other,  and  so 
gained  the  joining  of  the  stone  above,  which  was 
often  five  met  asunder.  The  upper  man  then 
haloed  me  in  a  similar  action,  while  the  lower 
pushed  me  up  by  the  feet.  Having  gained  this  row, 
we  had  often  to  creep  for  some  way  along  the  join- 
ing, to  where  another  opportumty  of  ascending 
was  afforded.  In  this  way  we  proceeded  to  the 
sommtt,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  my  feel- 
ings, when  it  is  recollected,  that  all  these  stones  of 
snch  a  span  are  highly  polished,  are  set  at  an 
angle  less  than  46",  and  that  the  places  we  had  to 
iprip  with  oar  hands  and  feet  were  often  not  two 
mcbes  wide,  and  their  hei^t  above  the  ground 
npwards  of  tout  hundred  feet;  a  single  dip  of  the 


foot,  or  a  slwht  gnat  of  wind,  and,  fton  oar  poM*, 
we  must  all  three  have  been  dashed  to  atoms  long 
before  reaching  the  ground.  On  gaining  the  top, 
my  guides  gave  vent  to  sundry  d^jnonstrations  <tf 
satisfaction,  clappmg  me  on  the  back,  patting  mv 
head,  kissing  my  handst  and  uttering  a  low  growl, 
which  p^sently  rose  into  the  more  swdibl^  sad 
to  my  ears,  less  musical  cry  of '  bucksheee!"  Fnaa 
all  this  I  began  to  suspect  that  something  wonder- 
ful had  been  achieved ;  and  some  idem  of  my  peri- 
lous situation  broke  ufmn  me,  as  I  saw  some  of 
my  friends  beneath  waving  their  hats,  and  kwkbg 
up  with  astonishment,  as  we  sat  perched  upon  the 
top,  which  is  not  more  than  six  Teet  square ;  tbs 
ajHix  stone  is  off,  and  it  now  consists  of  foor 
outer  slabs,  and  one  in  the  centre,  which  is  raised 
on  its  end,  and  leans  to  the  eastward.  I  do  not 
think  that  human  hands  could  have  raised  it  thus 
from  its  bed,  on  account  of  its  size,  and  the  confioed 
space  they  would  have  to  work  on.  I  ana  inclined 
to  think  the  top  was  struck  with  lightning,  and  the 
position  thus  altered  by  it  The  three  of  ns  had 
just  room  to  sit  upon  the  place,  f  saw  two  or  thne 
names  scratched  upon  the  central  slab,  to  which,  of 
course,  I  added  my  own,  and  collected  some  buna 
of  the  Jerbil,  which  lay  scattered  about,  as  a  me> 
men  to.  At  first  I  imagined  these  might  bare  beea 
carried  up  by  hawks,  but  I  soon  heora  the  «nimalf 
squeeling  under  where  1  sat.  I  could  ncf  Aoover 
the  Arabic  inscription  mentioned  by  Wilhtnson,  oa 
any  of  the  stones ;  but  I  had  far  more  interesting 
and  absorbing  objects  to  meet  my  attention,  for 
the  grandeur  and  extent  of  the  picture,  that  now 
presented  itself  from  this  giddy  height,  was  almost 
as  intoxicating  as  the  ascent  1  had  just  completed. 
Around  roe  lay  the  vast  plain  of  interminable  sand, 
that  marked  the  Lybian  and  African  deserts,  the 
scorching,  echoless  wilderness,  which  mingled  with 
the  clear  blue  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  horixoa. 
In  a  sloping  vale,  bounded  oy  massive  recks,  the 
unvaried  hue  of  barrenness  was  enlivened  by  what 
appeared  to  me  a  narrow  silver  ribbon,  that  wound 
its  tortuous  course  for  miles  and  miles,  as  it  seemed 
to  rise  out  of  the  junction  of  sand  and  sky  above, 
and  was  lust  to  vision  as  it  sunk  into  it  in  a  similar 
manner  below.  Its  banks  were  green  and  verdant, 
with  the  richest  foliagOi  and  groves  of  waving 
palms  were  now  and  tl^  relieved  by  the  ^eam  oi 
noon-day  light,  that  glanced  firom  the  raow-white 
minaret,  or  the  stately  dome  of  a  marabnt.  This 
ribbon  was  the  river  Nile — its  banks  the  land  of 
Egypt." 

With  this  we  may  fitly  ooncbde  Cor  the 
present,  having  amTed  nt  the  end  of  the 
first  volume. 

We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  re- 
turn to  this  able  and  instmctive  work. 
Meantime  our  readers  cannot  do  better  than 
procure  the  book  for  themselves ;  ihej  will 
be  the  more  inclined  to  welcome  us,  when 
we  shall  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the 
second  volume,  which»  though  involTing 
less  agreeable  contemfda^ons,  far  excee£ 
the  first,  in  the  interest  and  importance  of 
the  researdies,  of  which  it  enJbodiea  the 
result. 
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•  ^iSc«M*^titni/&if1  Fi2b  iwar  Bm^^ 


)  .;-     :r'.w...f     ;.  <  ;»^  <►.♦    - 

j  f!iikbea1^0iypii^)i4^i;e  /ebf^^  V>"««|  ^l^e  retire^ 

"f;.-'t  -fi  »      i  -*  -;-M«0CtTlX0S.-  •'  '•  •■•  .•' 

jdiilig^^.iiB;  iiffljbl$p^/  V>'  ?»<  oue  >j9nabl6 
:,'€nougl^tp««l^v0'{lM|Butt8  w]|iicfa  endm  dian 

i-<'-:"^-:*  '^  •  <  .-jiTjtit^i^tirtfj'  •  .  •-  '"''  '  ■' 
y.  !^o^  ap'^s  i^i'Waepen'tliJit,  Withifiut  the ; 
%nsit  resemblance  im  ^thiftr .matters  io  Sylla, 
.  like  httt  ^{iti  ihttvttK  liddr  -ddWn  ^ttkjIoyQiefitB 
riind  pbWdr;  i^h^ii  ybti  'iiiijgHt  b^t«  kbjpt  sAd 
;increa§;§|4ii(«bj?.^  ;'.*  V     ;!.'..;•'.*'•"'  •-■ 

^  No«  V  i  eouid  nei^Wo  deete  aoi;  I  Msiitfo 
knwM'  ^Vs^fei  6n  4He  >  irbkd;  ^Castf -^  atid 
■  Pompey  |iay^  io^4^.^  Rpni^  i^ip  arenii  .for  a 
combat,  iptbich.  inaj:  ei^d  in  th^  destructkrfi 
of  b#tbf  tfiad  iiitiioli|%ftlie  ftK^  of  tbe^rafiubUc  ; 
bers*d6'^'".i  r'  ?r^      ■:  v"-^-  '   '  -v  :■'• 

;v  'I^ei|diiiiifty>be>tb9vO9a80q[iieiMb^  ene-eff 
iyto^^^itril^efiicb;  pbi^,  trndf^i^oBttion;  Isde^tv 

Jhj9p8b)^4;The.fl«iif  df  ,'a  .!l^oinan  citizen  is, 
if  ^at  ta:flat«,'i(t  leM  lo  fall  witb  his^Ming 

y^  ^\mkm^ 4He  4^  oE  Codes ;  and  il it ' 
^^  nlktb^iBi'ifbt  flor  «exifaief  tod  j^eldfiiff 
as  sbe  was,  and  gulfs  will  not  close,  no  mitter 

Roman  about  them?     Withouj^J^^^.graf:^ 
sj(ia^ficj)^^q*;f^pn|wfe  aft,lhe  Aibel^^^  jpr 


^puiit^\;if)(l^i^epuiatf^     ^Nw.  .h^^  Ipoks  t^c^ 

tlie;^|^|M;>tBt^;i«^^  f>i\j,Qfm% 

bis  ears,  persliades  him  that  be  Julius-TtbWw 
the  mark  1  is  the  new  Camillas.  Look  at 
the  officers  of  the  commonwealth*  A  set  of 
swindling  knaves  who  mortgaged  their  whole 
estates  for  office — and  wiU  pay  the  mort- 
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^[ftge-ihdii^  by  the  ptimder  of  t|ie  publii^ 
VwisArr '  «nd  the  oppfdssed  proyiQO^Sie^ 
"Vfhett  Is  thcpre  a  spark  of  piib&c^  spiiint, 
public<  virtue,:  public  honor?  '  Those  #hi^ 
(pi^ofesl  to  be  tl^e  savbnrs  6t  the^tate,  ii^l> 
Catio  at  th0i^  head,  ar^  looking  for  s^  Hew 
dictatorfihip.'  The  Waver^  wlm.liTie  and 
nirere,  and  always  Will  bb,  to^imtaib^,  dif- 
hoiieBt  klliitfes^  vitllpiit  consdi^Qcd  d^ 
jcooragei  arelogkipff  iojluhder  the  ftiii 
.'^ow le|ij;mng  ^fth' ttvelflgb  j^y> .iwidj?toF 
playing  a  game  of  condescension  trid^  tluft 
demooratiti  faction,  and  ^U'togetbe^  oil  idi 
iSde*  cbnsnltiiig  M  i\k^vtistiir^^^iH9i^ptip 
>b6iigbtfoicttomef  ':  ;  .-,  \  -r:  •  ,r 
SVtPICtCSi     .  -V '".■■•' 

Your  plc^rt  is  nftfdrtimately  fob  \<idf- 
r<Bct  i  but  y^  I canfa6t sejlj  witho Jtregj^^lt  $> 
t)obl^OiaQ  of  ypw  'di^>ngfuild(i(^d';Vcto^^ 
tiirn .  Asiatic  sensualist,  and  bind :  ^OMKseV 
Apprttdtxce  tb  Venus  /after*  hMsinn^  ^V^ 

MtobdJOUgJ       .      '      /     ^'\."  '.-'rV  !:-*  v;.',' 

.■'■''■  '  t.ucux.ttra%  ;  .,."'  3.;- 
^Twas  what  Mars  hnnsclf  did»  niyfinettdt 
and  clnr  tbeplotfy  fells  us  thejt  bj^  Hntta  ^ 
df  ttete,'  ttid  VoM  |i  tWy-Ntf  4&<^^i(iment. 
^ut  li  it  for  siic^ jl  fUliqg  nnserabllej  ^pp(e 
.that  you  wdiild  tare  aie  deaertrmy  pil«««% 
trty  t«nplea,  tor  grottoes,  »f  feuritaiaHj  ttM 
^ttiy  ft«int*in  nymplis? 'Wbatf  bpi^W  I 
this  gipiriqus  vilTa  fipr  whach^'Ija^vfe  so  many 
talemtsUand  iise  pay  powp«  anAwfla^ne^xfcjf 
irhtti-obiecti  To  be  sto^fed  bj  a  moW  poiw 
,softdd  »y  a  Ckt3ttitto>  wheedled  by.aXaesai^, 
'prbutcbefed  upoh'  a'Beld  of  civil  sUugbteJ^? 
NoiJU by  j«ve.  •  I haveenaugh m gloiy4« 
flend'downvmy^niiine  labelled  with^lfaeitark 
ofRotodn  feijtei  amITbive  lAid^Mi  foa^ 
'inadfe  kiiigs  ^i^oj^  to  g^ve  xn6fiai^1ii,t0i 
jrorid.  Shall  we  rove'lirouj^liiefjoB^? 
TJbis  ehianvFineJJthdu^lin  ^yAirsi'itt' ih* 
tsdllar, A  tjot^the  b^.; '  ;  %  ^  : '         *    -^ 

. ;  ,Wiih'all  my  heai^t..  -M'  thm! 
ihto  i  tb*    den  rf  tbe  «iic)fenOi^^« 

;  l^e^  shaB  you  «j^0^^;\thTO  :41?*rmi^pHi 
poietry,  Joye,  and  wiriew  Aad  naSciit  M^m 
d^t^ioe-^  dwwfe  of  ti4rit^e^Aftb^tfi\n  gt«^ 

who  ruled  the  men  of  Athens,  when  Periclef 
sighed  at  the  feet  of  Aspasia,  [a  dance.']  ^ 
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fwnoM^  mad  erjinf  ont  <*  hareem  Belxoni,"  At 
tb«  loot  cl  which,  near  tb0  eMtern  ourner,  we  pr»- 
•mitty  iUmkI.  Thii  pjrramid,  loppoted  to  hafo 
been  oroctod  by  C«pbr»)ei«  it  will  be  roeollMsted, 
WM  orifiiially  iomowhat  lower  than  the  neighboor- 
iog  oue  of  Cbeop* ;  bot  it  t«  now  nearly  of  the  «aine 
htMf  bt,  at  it  «tood  on  higher  groaud ;  aod  the  coat- 
ing, or  onter  layer  of  itonei^  ii  perfect  for  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  below  the  top,  which  it 
nearly  w  oomplete  now  a«  when  it  origiaally  ended 
in  an  apex  of  a  «ing1e  itone.  J  was  totally  unaware 
of  the  difKcnhy  and  danger  of  thb  accent,  and  ol 
itfl  having  been  undertaken  by  but  fire  or  •ix  tra- 
Miort  of  late  yoari ;  the  naUvee  themeeWe*  never 
•caliug  it  bat  for  lome  reward.  Had  I  been  ao- 
4|aainted  with  the  dlfBcultiei  to  be  encountered,  I 
much  doubt  whether  my  enthufiaim  would  have 
induced  me  to  venture  up. 

^  Thi^  like  the  othert,  wai  ftrft  built  in  ftenc  or 
aonrtet  of  nuormooa  itonei,  each  row  placed  the 
brnadth  of  it«elf  within  the  courw)  beneath.  Some 
•tones  in  the  ba«e  of  this  pyramid  are  larger  than 
those  of  Cneopi,  ond  from  lour  to  five  feet  in  depth, 
•o  that  we  ha*!  to  clamber  ower  them  on  our  hands ; 
bnt  ill  this  I  wa^  an^iisted  by  the  guides,  one  an 
old  mm,  the  other  about  forty,  both  of  a  mould, 
which  for  combinntion  of  strength  and  agility,  1  do 
noc  think  I  ever  saw  surpassed.  We  soon  turned 
to  the  north,  and  finally  reacUed  the  outer  casing 
on  the  west  side.  AU  this  was  very  laborious  to 
be  sure,  though  not  very  dangerous ;  but  here  was 
an  obstacle  that  I  knew  not  how  they  themselves 
oould  sarmonnt,  much  less  how  I  could  possibly 
muter;  lor  above  our  heads  Jutted  out  like  an  eave 
or  coping,  the  lower  stonen  of  the  con  ting,  which 
•till  remain,  and  retain  a  smooth  polinh«Mi  surface. 
As  eoBsiiierabhi  precautitm  was  necessary,  the  men 
made  OM  take  off  my  coat.  haU  and  shoes,  at  this 
plaoe ;  the  younger  then  placed  his  raiited  and  ex* 
toAded  hands  a^nst  the  projecting  edge  of  the 
lower  stme,  which  ivacbed  to  above  his  chin ;  and 
the  elder  taking  me  in  his  arms,  as  1  would  a 
chiULi  nlaoMi  my  feet  on  the  other's  shoulder,  and 
my  body  flat  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  stone. 
In  this  position  we  formed  an  angle  with  each 
other,  and  here  1  rrmained  for  upwards  of  two 
minutes,  till  the  older  man  went  round,  and  by 
•ome  other  means  contrived  to  get  over  the  projec- 
tion, when  creeping  along  the  line  of  Junction  of 
the  casing,  he  took  my  hands,  drew  me  np  to 
where  he  was  above  me,  and  then  letting  dovn  '  > 
ffirdk,  aesisued  to  mount  np  the  youngrr.  >  : 
kkss  active,  and  less  daring  climber  of  the  !w  . 
We  then  prooceded  much  as  follows:  oi. 
^smi  got  on  the  shoulders  of  the  other,  u^i- 
geinad  the  joining  of  the  stone  abore,  wbich  wu 
often  Ave  foet  asunder.  The  upaer  uaan  ibtD 
helped  me  in  a  similar  action,  while  the  hmrr 
pmMmenphythefoeC  Having  gained  this  row, 
wehadoOan  lo  cfeep  for  eome  w^  along  the  >uq- 
mg.  Id  where  another  opportnmty  of  watttidihg 
mm  afforded.  In  this  way  we  proceeded  fr>  tW 
aammiu  and  some  idrn  may  be  formed  of  my  foel* 
ings,  wkm  it  u  iwcollected,  that  all  three  skmee  cf 
•nch  a  span  are  highly  pobshed.  are  set  ni  ^^ 
ailglk  W«s  than  46*,  and  that  the  placve  we  hi ; 

a  with  oar  hasids  and  ^^t  were  ohen  mx:  ' 
»  vide,  and   their  Wight  abore  the  gr  ld  ' 
I  of  fonr  kmidrad  foec;  n  sii^  oKp  «^  ih 


looCora 


we«»«  «*  three  hare  been  dashedtoatoiwfcBi 
before  reaching  the  gnrnnd.    On  g""*"*  ««  *«ft 
my  gnidee  gave  vent  to  sondry  d«manstratooM  of 
satisfoction,  clapping  me  on  the  hack,  jmttuig  mj 
head,  kissing  my  hands,  and  nttermg  a  »J  r»n 
which  p««sently  roee  into  the  moie  audible,  «ad 
to  my  ears,  less  musical  cry  of  *  bockAese.    Fron 
aU  this  I  began  to  suspect  Aat  somethiog  w«i*f- 
ful  had  been  achieved;  and  eome  idea  of  my  peri- 
lous lituatiun  broke  upon  roe,  as  I  mw  somegf 
my  friends  beneath  waving  their  hats^and  looki^ 
up  with  astonishment,  as  we  sat  perched  npoe  t^ 
top,  which  U  not  more  than  bx  feet  fqo«^;  « 
apex   stone  is  off,   and  it   now  coniirts  of  im 
outer  slabs,  and  one  in  the  centre,  whidi  is  riud 
on  iU  end,  and  leans  to  the  eastward.    I  do  wt 
think  that  human  hands  could  have  rawed  it  tta 
from  iU  bed,  on  account  of  iU  siws,  and  the  coiifed 
space  they  would  have  to  work  on.    I  am  indioai 
to  think  the  top  was  struck  with  lightning,  and  tk 
position  thus  altered  by  it.    The  thfee  of  ci  W 
just  room  to  sit  upon  the  place.  I  saw  two  or  itow 
names  scratched  upon  the  central  slab,  to  which,  rf 
course,  I  added  my  own,  and  collected  some  bose 
of  the  Jerbil,  which  lay  scattered  about,  m  s  ne 
mento.    At  first  I  imagined  these  might  have  b« 
carried  up  by  hawks,  but  1  soon  hesrd  the  ^mk 
squeeling  under  where  I  sat-     1  could  not  *«»« 
the  Arabic  inscription  mentioned  by  ^^^^^^ 
any  of  the  stones ;  but  I  had  far  more  wtere^ 
and  absorbing  obJecU  to  meet  myatteott>n.fe 
the  grandeur  and  extent  of  the  picture,  ihal  wv 
presented  its.»lf  from  this  giddy  heigh^  wa.  staoji 
as  intoxicating  as  the  ascent  I  had  jurt  compWrt. 
Around  roe  lay  the  vast  plain  of  intenninaWe  ma 
that  roarked  the  Lybian  and  African  dwer^  te 
scorching,  echoless  wilderness,  which  nnafW  ir«k 
the  clear  blue  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  hora* 
In  a  sloping  vale,  bounded  by  mmmntrc^i.  ^ 
unvaried  hue  of  barrenness  *"  «*'«^f''S 
appeared  to  me  anarrow  sflvernbbcn,that  wsoj 
its  tortnous  course  for  miles  and  nrf«» »  «  ^ 
to  rise  ont  of  the  Junction  of  Mod  aml.*y  ^ 
and  was  lost  to  rirton  as  it  sunk  »to>*»*2r 
manner  below,    its  banks  wefegitmiia^'««^ 
with  the  richest  foliage,  and  f^^J'J^ 
palms  were  now  and  thai  ndiefml  ■T'SEfcitii 
noon^y  light,  that  gl«ced  k^mS^-^ 
minaiet,  or  the  smtdf  dome  of  n 
ribbon  was  the  river  Me-^f 
Efflrpl." 
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The  Koman  people  proved  their  grati- 
tude to  him. 

LLCULHTS, 

They  did,  when  Cicero  shamed  tt  from 
them.  There  are  two  ways  of  besfowitjg  a 
boon ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  sordid  deci- 
sion of  mendicancy  itscff,  whether  the  merest 
trifle^  given  with  a  free,  Kberal  heart,  out- 
weighs not  a  princely  gift  on  which  a  miser 
grasp  rela^tca  painfully.  Arch i as  might 
hare  spared  his  advocate  the  trouble.  1  he 
thing  he  picfided  for  did  not  value  an  obolus, 
and  in  point  of  time  will  not  be  a  ten  years' 
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Hear  you  that  music  ?  Strains  to  which 
a  thousand  Gredan  feet  have  danced, 
whilst  Athens  looked  in  rapture  on !  But 
more  than  all,  see  you  ttiat  girl  there? 
Her  garments  are  bound  to  the  knee,  show- 
ing the  shape  of  a  leg  which  rivak  Venus% 
and  a  foot  so  small,  it  might  have  called  fair 
Hebe,  mistress.  See  how  the  feet  twinkle 
in  the  maxy  dance! 

I.UCULLU8. 

Let  the  brawling  senators  go  roar  in  the 
temple  of  Stator^  get  drunk  with  fears  of 
midnight  murder ;  and  in  their  second  dotage 
be  more  babies  than  in  the  first  s  whlbt  I 
can  feed  my  senses  thus  (and  that  I  can, 
thanks  to  the  wealth  of  Persia  I)  whikt  with 
my  money  I  can  purchase  poetry,  cheat 
music  from  unwilling  strings,  and  with  gene- 
ral attraction,  draw  all  that's  fair,  and  beau- 
tiful here,  1  will  not  budge  though  Rome 
herself  were  in  a  flame. 

aui^riGiua. 

A  patriotic  resolution  I  must  allow. 

LUCULLUa. 

Patriotism !  Who  are  your  patriots  now? 
Casar?  Crassus?   Pompey?    Caasius? 
auLPiciua. 
If  there  be  one,  he  b. 

IJ7CULLU8. 

Tesy  perhaps,  he  is  too  lean  to  be  cor- 
rapt.  He  has  not  fed  as  our  city  pretors 
have  upon  the  public  plunder^  or  he  would 
be  more  fat  and  mor^  a  rogue.  Yet»  like 
a  lap  da|^  lean  though  he  be,  he  sleeps  in 
his  collar  beneath  CsBsar's  manger. 
auLjricxua. 

He  doea  not  understand  him  yet. 

I.CCULLU8. 

Then  k  he  a  blind  buzzard.  Every  man 
of  common  reason  sees  through  him.  Cssar 
has  drunk  too  much  to  stop ;  he  haa  gone 
bcTond  discretion,  and  will  drink  until  he 
fidiib  But  to  the  winds  with  political  How 
tMm  you  force  me  back  to  aenatora  and 
mobs»  whikt  things  like',these^give  more  at- 
tractive metal?  Behold  that  statue.  I 
brought  it  here  from  Athens ;  'tis  a  choice 
Ihins^  I  teU  yon.  The  nymph  is  bathing 
Cupid  i  see  the  marble  folda  f you'd  swear 
'twas  purple,)  of  her  dress  £ill  over  her 
half  concealed  limbs»  whikt  round  the 
waiat  a  small  and.  narrow  bek,  la  Grecian 
iMhien  drawn  beneath  the  bosomy  divides 
ihebodT  of  the  sylph;  on  one  side»  lo !  the 
rounded  fovmswelk  out»  whilst  the  weU-de- 
iined  bust  above  templa  to  itself  the  wan- 
dering eyes  of  all  a<£niring  goda  and  men. 
And  then  the  neck»  that  &r  and  delicate 
isthmuiitlipied^  I|ke  to  natiire,  yoii'd  think 


Hwas  Jove  himself  and  not  a  Ghredan  artist 
made  it  so.  Now  do  I  love  that  marble 
girl.  For  ever  thua— her  forehead  wean 
no  frowns  capricious ;  her  lip  no  sneers ; 
her  eyes  no  looks  of  fury.  ^  Eternal  fond- 
ness and  eternal  beauty  sit  for  ever  there. 
Behold  that  cate  s  it  looks  nature.  It  eost 
me  ten  talents  to  make  art  counterfeit  her 
mistress,  and  the  cheat  u  exquisite.  Yet* 
was  it  I  who  fiied  that  rock  there,  and 
coaxed  the  waters  of  that  playful  stream 
around  its  base ;  it  was  by  my  hand  were 
planted  those  willows  which  droop  their 
neads,  and  see  their  mourning  louks  re- 
flected from  the  murmuring  mirror.  O 
money,  thou  art  a  rare  magician!  Ltiateo. 
'Tu  one  of  Sappho's  odesissu^g.  Pity  the 
artist  cannot  chkel  sounds,  and  make  that 
song  immortal  I 

8VLFICIU8. 

You  are  an  Athenian  in  your  fandea. 

lAJCVLUJS. 

You  flatter.  The  sluggish  blood  of  Rome 
k  in  my  veins,  and  I  am  but  a  counterfeit. 
In  fact,  what  is  Rome  herself  but  aa  imi- 
tation ? 

auLnciua. 

For  shame,  for  shame,  do  not  contrast 
the  mktres  of  the  world  with-* 
Lucuixns. 

Nay,  speak  not  harshly  of  the  Egean's 
queen,  whose  early  fables  are  poetry — ^whose 
earliest  legislation  is  wisdom — ^whoae  hi»- 
tory  k  glory-*and  whose  fall  was  the  fall 
of  all  that's  great,  and  beautiful,  and  free. 
I  am  the  lover  of  Greece^  but  of  Attica 
more  than  all.  With  her  barren  soil  and 
limited  appearances  of  conquest,  you  see 
her  the  mother  of  numberless  cok>nie8  in 
Asia  Minor,  Africa,  and  the  Islands.  Look 
at  bafiled  Darius  and  routed  Xerxes,  and 
the  might  of  three  monarchies  overthrown ! 
Look  at  her  extensive  commerce,  which 
poured  into  Athens  the  luxuries  of  the 
world,  and  her  fleet,  which  swept  the  Egean 
and  the  Ionian  ;  but  more  than  all,  look  at 
her  arts,  the  spJendor  of  her  temples,  the 
chastened  luxuriousness  of  her  arcluteeture, 
the  inimitable  beauty  of  her  sculpture !  I 
say  nothing  of  the  claims  of  Greece  to  in- 
tellectual eminence  in  poetry  and  oratory, 
from  the  historic  Homer  to  the  sublinie 
Eschylus — ^from  the  witching  beauty  of 
soft  Sappho*8  passion  to  old  Anacreon's  fire. 
What  have  we  here  in  Rome  to  match  the 
antique  epic  or  the  Lesbian  song  ? 

S0LFICIU8. 

Perhaps  not  unwillingly  I  accede  te  the 
warm  prakes  you  lavkh  upon  your  fsvourite 
people  s  but  i  would  more  discrimiuatoi  and 
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less  flatter.  If  the  virtues  be  great,  greater 
still  are  the  vices.  The  basest  ingratitude, 
ficklest  levity^  the  most  thoughtless  change 
of  purpose,  are  the  political  characteristics 
of  the  Grecian  character.  Miltiades,  who 
vras  rewarded  for  saving  his  country,  by 
standing  in  the  front  ground  of  an  historic 
sign-board,  languished  and  died  in  prison,  to 
expiate  a  failure  in  accomplishing  impossi- 
bilities ;  Aristides  sinned  by  too  much  jus- 
tice; your  favourite  Eschylus  barely  escaped 
being  stoned  to  death  for  impiety,  because 
he  showed  some  of  their  divinities  in  rather 
familiar  fashion  ;  and  Anaxagoras  well  nigh 
received  the  same  delicate  treatment,  as  an 
Atheist,  for  teaching  that  there  was  only 
one  God. 

LUCUIXUS. 

With  regard  to  that,  it  may  be  true  that 
you  and  I,  and  a  few  more  of  the  better 
minds  of  Rome,  may  be  above  the  absurdi- 
ties of  our  multiform  creed ;  but  were  I  to 
teach   deism,  how   long  would    this   villa 
stand — how   soon  would    these  pleasure- 
grounds  be  trampled  by  the   sacrilegious 
feet    of  the   plebeians — ^these   statues    be 
dragged  from  their  pedestals,  and  all  my 
costliest  treasures  be  scattered  to  the  thank- 
less winds?    ^y  friend,   be   assured   the 
most  enlightened  people  will  do  occasional 
injustice  to  those  who  go  before  their  age. 
Superior    wisdom,    like    superior   charms, 
is    often    a     dangerous  good.     The    fact 
is,    the    Greeks  had   made  their  gods  as 
like  themselves  as  possible,  (which  is  not 
unusual    amongst    men,)    amorous,    spor- 
tive, fickle,  tender  dirinities,  and  Anaxago- 
ras attempted  to  strip  them  of  their  poetry 
and   qualities,  and  reduce    them    to    one 
stem,  inflexible,  and  rational  God.     What 
people  would  endure  that  with  patience? 
Not  the  gay  strollers  in  the  Agora,  the 
busy  multitude  in  the  Assembly,  the  elo- 
quent mob  in  the  Senate — they  weuld  not 
lose  the  sanction   of  religion  to  their  in- 
triguings  and  banquetings,  and  Anaxagoras 
would  have  been  no  more  than  the  martyr 
of  reason  to  the  usual  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  a  people.    As  to  the  Grecian  in- 
gratitude, it  was  a  necessary  result  of  ex- 
treme democratic  institutions,  that  a  few 
great  men  should  occasionally  be  the  victims 
of  popular  alarm*    A  people  jealously  sen- 
sitive to  the  benefits  of  freedom,  and  fearful 
of  its  loss,  will  occasionally  do  deeds  of  in- 
justice even  to  the  most  illustrious  and  de- 
serving, if  once  they  dread  their  virtues. 
But  let  us  not  fofget  the  history  of  oligarchies 
and  azistocntcies.     The  mttrderingi,   the 
banishments,  the  tortures,  the  open  profli- 


gacy and  secret  corruption,  the  prisom^ 
whose  horrid  avenues  lead  only  to  the 
grave,  the  hidden  deeds  of  desperate  power-^ 
these  must  be  remembered  by  those  who 
cavil  at  a  banished  s^e*  and  a  murdered 
hero.|  You  cannot  shake  my  love  to  the 
land  of  glory,  poetry,  and  philosophy. 

suLncius. 
I  must  confess  the  philosophy  of  Grreeee 
has  no  enthusiast  in  me.  I  rather  suspect 
the  purity  of  Socrates  and  the  immaculate 
morals  of  the  Academy,  with  the  Temple 
of  Lovo  at  its  entrance,  and  Lasthenia 
amongst  its  disciples. 

;e«ucuu.U8. 
The  temple  of  Venus  was  aptly  built 
where  such  divine  philosophy  was  taught. 
She  was  the  personification  of  universal 
love.  That  vulgar  sensualists  should  adopt 
her  as  the  deity  of  vulgar  appetites  is  not 
wonderful ;  but,  with  the  Plates  and  Pho- 
cions  of  the  Academy,  she  was  but  the  type 
of  virtuous  sympathy* 

suiiPicins. 
No  one  could  doubt  Lasthenia's  sympa- 
thies. 

Lucnixus. 
That  she,  and  such  as  she,  were  attracted 
by  the  fascination  of  an  exquisite  and  hu- 
manizing philosophy,  is  rather  a  tribute  to 
its  attractions  than  a  disgrace  to  its  doc- 
trines. But  this  is  past,  and  sculpture, 
poetry,  philosophy,  have  lost  their  home. 

SULPICIUS. 

While  Rome  exists  they  still  have  a  re- 
fuge. 

LUCUIiLUS. 

Yea  truly,  so  it  appears,  when  Archias, 
from  whom  Cicero  nrst  heard  the  whisper- 
ings of  genius|,  and  who  long  was  the  pride 
and  ornament  of  the  house  of  Lucullus,  must 
needs  beg,  like  a  common  mendicant,  the 
freedom  of  our  wretched,  turabHog  dty. 

The  Roman  people  proved  their  grati- 
tude to  him. 

jLtfCfOiiiins. 

They  did,  when  Cicero  shamed  it  firom 
them.  There  are  two  ways  of  bestowing  a 
boon ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  sorcBd  deci- 
sion of  mendicancy  itself,  whether  the  merest 
trifle,  given  with  a  free,  liberal  heart,  out- 
weighs not  a  princely  ^  on  which  a  miser 
grasp  relaxes  pain&lly.  Archias  TOaktht 
have  n>ared  his  advocate  the  trouble.  The 
thing  he  pleaded  for  did  not  value  an  ol>ohn, 
and  m  point  of  time  will  not  be  a  ten  yeatsf 
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purchase.  Our  city  totten  to  its  base;  the 
republic  is  on  its  death  couch.  The  es- 
treme  provinces  of  the  commonwealth  begin 
to  growl  for  freedom,  and  the  once  far- 
reaching  arm  of  Rome  is  unnerved  by  in- 
ternal ailments.  Even  in  Italy  rebellion 
has  been  busy.  For  myself,  I  care  not. 
The  sculptured  urn  shall  hold  my  ashes, 
before  Rome's  diadem  sits  upon  the  first 
successful  usurper,  who  is  daring  enough  to 
grasp  it. 

suLPXCins. 

And  who  is  there  in  Rome  bold  enough, 
bad  enough,  or  great  enough  for  that  ? 

LUCULLUS. 

One  man — Julius  CsBsar !  He  is  worth 
a  dozen  like  old  Marius  and  Sylla.  Have 
you  ever  heard  speaker  more  plausible  and 
modest — ^politician  more  tortuous  whilst  ap- 
pearing most  simple?  With  the  grave, 
most  grave  and  sententious ;  with  the  pro- 
fligate, the  most  surpassingly  debauched; 
and  with  the  pious,  the  most  meek  and 
God-loving,  though  he  believes  as  much  of 
our  theology  as  his  old  friend  Catiline,  when 
he  quaffed  to  the  health  of  Rome  in  human 
blood. 

8ULFICIU8. 

I  believe  you.  C»sar  certainljr  is  an 
epitome  of  human  character,  and  unites  the 
strongest  contradiction  in  himself.  He  rises 
equaUy  strong  and  refreshed  from  the  bed 
of  roses,  the  bare  ground  of  battle,  or  his 
quiet  slumbers  in  his  costly  palace.  Covered 
with  debt,  his  resources  are  like  the  foun- 
tain, for  ever  exhausting  themselves,  and  yet 
never  dry.  Eloquent,  artful,  accomplished, 
wise,  ambitious,  profligate,  and  liberal,  he 
has  something  about  mm,  with  which  the 
best  and  worst  of  men  can  sympathise. 

IiUCUIXUS. 

A  dangerous  feature  that,  and  a  most 
dangerous  character  is  hu  who  cannot  be 
wholly  liked  nor  wholly  hated.  If  Cesar, 
as  I  think,  be  a  successful  tyrant,  his  very 
slaves  will  love  the  gilded  chain.  It  makes 
me  laugh  to  watch  Cicero  as  he  accosts  him. 
The  orator  trembles  as  the  artful  Julius 
smiles,  and  he  gets  an  ague  when  he  shakes 
him  by  the  hand  and  whispers  *<  health  to 
Cicero  and  to  Rome."  Believe  me,  Sul- 
picius,  the  patriotism  of  the  few  who  still 
love  the  old  forms  of  Roman  liberty,  may 
for  awhile  retard  its  ruin,  but  it  requires  a 
more  powerful  combination  than  I  fear  can 
be  expected,  to  crush  the  wide-spread  con- 
spiracy which,  cemented  by  so  many  inte- 
rests, is  spreading  its  ramifications  through 
the  great  body  of  the  republic 


SULFICIUS. 

Can  Cicero  do  nothing?  * 

LUCULLUS. 

I  fear  that  he  cannot.  I  will  not  conceal 
my  high  opinion  of  him.  I  do  not  forget 
that  he  brought  my  triumphal  chariot  into 
Rome,  after  my  very  disagreeable  sojourn 
in  the  suburbs ;  although,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance, I  confess  I  have  some  grudge  agaiost 
the  framer  of  the  Manilian  law.  Yet  I  will 
be  just.  If  Cicero  were  less  vain  and  more 
firm,  he  might  yet  save  the  republic ;  but 
he  will  fall  amidst  his  doubts.  That  he  is 
surpassingly  great,  no  man  will  deny. 
Through  each  successive  turning  in  the 
avenue  of  office,  he  steadily  followed  the 
loftiest  place  of  all — the  uncrowned  mo- 
narchy of  a  world — a  Roman  consulship. 
With  no  family  interest,  no  hoarded  wealth, 
no  popular  intrigue,  did  he  ascend  the  con- 
suUff  chair ;  nor  was  his  year  of  power  a 
mere  routine,  for  liberated  Rome  bestowed 
upon  the  fuller's  son*  the  unbought  title  ot 
FATHSK  OF  HIS  coURTET.  Many  a  knave 
and  many  a  tyrant  will  yet  be  odled  the 
father  of  a  murdered  state,  but  he  achieved 
the  title  without  blood,  except  the  felon 
drops  which  bedewed  the  chilly  pavement 
of  the  Tullianum.  But  yet  I  do  much 
doubt  if  even  Cicero's  genius  will  not  be 
rebuked  by  the  destiny  of  Rome,  which 
hastens  the  doomed  republic  to  its  ruin. 

80IJP1CIU6. 

The  subject  is  painful — 

LUCULLC8. 

To  a  sentimental  patriot  it  is,  and  Fm 
not  one.  Though  I  do  eschew  politics,  it 
is  hard  to  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano, 
and  not  hearken  now  and  then  to  its  warn- 
ing noises.  To  change  the  subject.  Yoa 
see  that  bust ;  now,  who  is  that  ?  What 
fat  knight  or  sensual  senator  owns  those 
marble  cheeks  ?  A  precious  lump  of  lying 
art  it  is.  No  doubt  that  worthy  gentleman 
fancied  the  sculptor  gave  him  an  immor- 
tality, and  so  perhaps  he  did,  as  immortali- 
ties go  now-a-days.  For  my  own  part.  I 
would  sooner   have  the  fame  of  Catiline 

*  I  am  aware  that  thin  in  a  vulgar  error;  bat 
it  is  a  oompliment  to  the  geniiu  of  the  man  to  rap> 
poM  him  to  have  overcome  the  difficulties  heneadt 
which  so  man  J  a  hrilUaot  mind  has  been  bnried 
for  ever.  His  mother,  Helvia,  was  rich  and  well 
deftcended.  Between  a  monarchic  and  mecfaanie 
descent,  admiration  or  envy  have  bewtowed  a  regal 
or  an  artisan  orisitt^on  the  paternal  side  to  the 
great  orator.  His  admirable  biographer,  Mid- 
dleton,  however,  in  weighing  the  andioritips  on 
both  sides,  finally  decides  that  his  family  was  of 
^  principal  distinction  and  nobility  in  that  part  of 
IUlyinwhichitresided.-—f'ule  MiddUUmU  Lift 
ofCkerQ. 
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than  occupy  a  niche  in  the  capItol,  though 
the  capitol  should  stand  as  long  as  Rome» 
and  Rome  as  long  as  the  world !  There  is 
something,  a  sort  of  half  sympathy  and  half 
detestation,  with  which  one  is  attracted  by 
such  a  man.  His  life  was  a  splendid  villany, 
and  those  qualities  of  his  mind  which,  in  a 
virtuous  character,  would  have  made  the 
elements  of  greatness,  in  him  were  but  the 
vital  energies  of  wickedness.  The  vigour 
of  mind  and  the  strength  of  body— the  en- 
durance of  hunger  and  thirst — ^the  eloquence 
of  his  tongue  and  the  firmness  of  his  reso- 
lution— these  were  the  basis  on  which  a  de- 
praved heart,  a  mad  ambition,  a  profuse  ex* 
travagance,  a  grasping  avarice,  an  unbridled 
appetite  raised  a  superstructure  of  human 
crime  greater,  perhaps,  than  the  world  ever 
witnessed.  His  mind  from  his  youth  was 
familiar  with  the  images  of  discord,  rapine, 
murder,  and  revenge.  It  was  thus  he 
strengthened  himself  for  the  desperate  pro- 
ject of  a  social  revolution.  Around  him 
were  gathered  all  the  iniquities  of  Rome. 
His  house  was  a  palace,  in  which  no  vice 
was  without  its  temptation  and  its  food. 
The  softest  villany  mingled  with  the  most 
impious  orgies,  and  the  same  goblet  which 
was  drained  in  Falernian  wine  to  the  health 
of  a  vestal  mistress*  was  pledged  in  human 

*  Jam  primmn  adolesceiu  Catilina  multa  ne- 


blood  to  the  downfall  of  Rome.  He  yoked 
every  human  passion  to  his  chariot,  nor  left 
a  single  sin  uncultivated  or  unenlisted  in  his 
grand  and  desperate  design.  But  come,  no 
more  of  this;  you  tire  of  walking.  Let  us 
retire  to  this  grotto,  where  Apollo  might 
repose  after  his  longest  day's  journey,  or 
Cupid  whisper  love  to  Psyche's  listening 
ear.  The  severe  censor,  the  rigid  Appius* 
has  not  carried  his  war  of  morals  as  yet  into 
my  retreat;  and  here,  above  ambition,  I 
can  give  rest  to  that  spirit  which  carried  me 
through  the  fields  of  Asia  in  pursuit  of 
Mithridates ;  and  here  can  I  coax  on  the 
lips  of  such  a  cynic  e'en  as  you,  a  smile, 
half  pleasure  and  half  blame,  at  the  wise  phi- 
losophy which  prefers  a  chaplet  of  roses  to  a 
crown  of  Uurel,  and  the  sweet  noises  of  the 
laugh  and  song  to  the  fierce  clamours  of 
war,  the  mad  roars  of  triumph,  and  the 
agonised  cry  of  dying  enemies.      [BxeunU 

T.  M«N. 

fanda  itnpra  feoerat,  com  rirgine  nobile,  cam  sa- 
cerdote  Vests. 

*  Appins  was  ooe  of  that  oommon  class  of  mo- 
ralists which  procures  an  ixnmiimtj  for  its  own 
vices  in  a  violent  reprobation  of  the  sins  of  others. 
He  considered  his  censorship  as  a  grand  sponge, 
with  which  to  erase  the  nomerous  blots  of  nis  re- 
putation. *'Scis  Appinm  censorem  hie  ostenta 
facere  7  de  signis  et  tabnlis,  de  agri  modo  et  sere 
alieno  acerrime  agere  ?  Persaasnm  est  ei  censu- 
ram  lomentnm  aat  nitrun  esse." — Ep.  Pam,  Ck. 
viiL  14. 
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I. 

The  little  modest  Daisy- 
It  grows  among  the  hills. 
Beneath  the  uiot«y  hillocks. 

And  by  the  sparkling  rilLi, 
And  in  the  shady  vallies  ; 

Where'er  we  chance  to  go. 
Thin  little  modest  Dioisy 

Is  sorely  seen  to  blow. 
II. 
The  rose's  hne  is  brighter. 

The  lily  towers  more  fair — 
These  flowers  adorn  the  garden — 

The  Daisy  comes  not  there : 
She  boasts  no  graceful  foliage. 

She  boasts  no  rich  perfome, 
But  through  the  storm  and  sunshine 

Still  hardily  doth  bloom. 
III. 
-And  yet  this  hun^ble  Daisy 

is  famed  in  many  lays : 
For  Bums,  the  pride  of  Scotland, 

Hath  loudly  hymned  her  praise — 
And  Wordsworth  hath  addressed  her — 

WhOe,  in  a  foreign  tongue 
As  Marguerite  des  Margu«^tes 

Her  praise  is  often  sung. 


IV. 

Whence  comes  it  that  this  Daisy, 

With  nought  of  rich  or  rare 
To  merit  admiration. 

Is  cherished  every  where? 
It  is  that  all  have  known  her 

In  childhood's  opening  hour ; 
That  unto  each  sba  comes,  a  friend, 

An  universal  flower  1 
V. 
Mjf  childhood's  hours  were  wasted 

Within  a  city's  bound — 
Mjf  daily  walk  was  but  throughout 

A  square's  dull  plot  of  ground. 
No  violet  and  no  primrose 

Grew  on  that  barren  green. 
Yet  there  the  humble  Daisy 

Was  ever  to  be  seen ! 
VI. 
And  those  more  favoured  children 

Who  breathe  the  mountain  air, 
And  trace  the  streamlet's  windidga, 

Still  find  the  Daisy  there ! 
Then  blessings  on  thee,  Daisy ! 

Wherever  thou  may'st  grow, 
And  be  thou  honoured  stiU  and  lored 

Alike  by  high  and  low.  L.  N.  F« 
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AvoTHBE  altompt  has  been  made  hj  Lord 
SCanUy  upon  the  liberties  of  this  country, 
wm  attsBpt  more  extensiye  in  its  effectSp 
mate  permaneBt  in  its  diuBtion,  and  more 
pemicioiis  in  its  consequenoesy  than  his 
fanons  Coercion  Bill.  The  lattv,  however 
inexcusable  as  an  outrage  upon  public  li- 
berty,  deriyed  some  excuse— ^t  least  in  the 
ejres  of  those  who  suppertad  it — ^from  the 
curcumstances  of  the  timc^  and  the  position 
of  the  goTernment,  placed  between  agr»- 
rian  disturbance  on  Uie  one  side,  and  or- 
ganised agitation  on  the  other:  while  its 
O|»onents  consoled  themselves  with  the 
reflection,  that  the  evil  was  but  temporary, 
and  that  when  the  pressure  was  removed, 
the  constitution  would  resume  its  natural 
espansion.  We  need  not  say  how  shallow, 
how  hypocritical,  such  excuses  then  ap- 
peared to  every  true  hearted  son  of  his 
country ;  how  scornfully  we  should  repudiate 
them  again  in  similar  circumstances.  But 
sndi  as  they  w«Pe,  they  are  wholly  wanting 
to  eke  out  a  justification  or  palliation  of  this 
new  scheme  of  mischief.  Agrarian  outrage 
has  almost  disapoeared ;  the  security  and 
value  of  property  nave  confessedly  increased ; 
the  state  of  the  calendars  at  the  assizes  and 
sessions,  furnishes  the  most  conclusive  re- 
futation of  the  calumnies  croaked  by  the 
editors  of  the  <*  state  of  the  country"  jour- 
nals, whose  stupid  fabrications  are  no  longer 
regarded,  even  by  those  for  whom  they  are 
manufactured.  Agitation  is  heard  but  at  in- 
tervab  like  muttered  thunder,  audible  in- 
deed, and  ominous  to  him  who,  disregarding 
the  fluctuating  movements  of  political  par- 
ties, looks  only  to  the  **  permanent— the  en- 
during mighty,**  but  imperceptible  to  those 
whose  attention  is  absorbed,  by  the  nearer 
and  more  dissonant  cries  of  party  warfare. 
Regiment  after  regiment  hsls  been  with- 
drawn from  our  shores,  and  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  British  government,  for 
the  subjugation  of  their  numerous  foes 
both  foreign  and  domestic.  At  the  last 
general  elecUon,  aU  the  political  changes 
which  were  most  dear  to  the  nation's  heart 
were  relinquished,  everything  was  laid  aside 
that  could  ruffle  the  rose  leaves  upon  the 
couch  of  the  most  delicate  political  sybarite ; 
candidates  unexceptionable  to  the  most  re- 
fined and  aristocratic  tastes,  were  carefully 
aelecled  and  returned;  and  yet,  in  the 


third  session  of  the  third  reformed  psrlii- 
ment,  a  bill  is  introduced  and  read  a  second 
time,  whose  unconcealed  object  is  to  effect 
the  disfrandiisement  of  the  constituencies 
of  Ireland. 

Our  readers  can  have  no  great  diffi* 
culty  in  discovering  the  reasons  for  sudi  a 
course.  It  is  because  those  constitneodes, 
cramped  and  limited  as  they  are,  by  the 
cumbrous  provisions  of  a  complicated  code, 
rendered  still  more  vexatious  by  perverted 
ingenuity  implied  to  their  construction, 
could  neither  be  cajoled,  bribed,  or  bul- 
lied into  returning  tor^  candidates.  Th^ 
hatred  of  their  hereditary  oppressors  was 
too  strong ;  **  they  would  not  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer— ^arm  he  never  so 
wisely/'  The  intimidation  of  landlords,  and 
the  gold  of  the  Carlton  club,  had  been 
tried,  and  tried  in  vain ;  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Irish  constituencies  stood 
an  inseparable  obstacle  to  the  return  of  the 
tories  to  that  power,  which  they  had  so 
long  and  so  fatally  abused.  Our  readers 
cannot  have  forgotten  that  in  the  memo- 
rable year  1829,  when  the  swelling  tide  of 
populiur  enthunasm  swept  away  the  hst 
Duiwarks  of  sectarian  privilege,  when  the 
caution  of  Peel,  and  the  firmness  of  Wel- 
lington, yielded  to  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  Irish  nation,  and  the  last  link  of  the 
chain  of  ages  was  struck  from  the  limbs  of 
our  Catholic  countrymen,  vengeance  was 
taken  on  those  who  had  been  the  peculiar 
instruments  of  that  victwy ;  and  whfle  with 
one  hand  the  government  conceded  a  larger 
measure  of  political  privileges  to  the  upper 
classes  of  Catholics,  with  the  other  they 
annihilated  the  political  existence  of  the 
forty-shilling  freenolders,  and  restricted  the 
franchise  within  the  narrowest  bounds. 

A  short  cessation  of  agitation  followed  the 
passing  of  the  Relief  Bill ;  the  storm  which 
nad  raged  so  violently  as  to  threaten  the 
ssiety  of  the  vessel  of  the  state,  was  ^ 
peased  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Jonah  of 
Ascendancy  ;  but  the  swell  of  the  waters 
had  not  subsided,  when  all  Europe  was 
roused  from  its  real  or  apparent  torpidity, 
by  the  echo  of  the  cannon  of  the  "  three 
days."  The  same  "urban  tumult,*  which 
precipitated  the  imbecile  Bourbons  from 
the  throne  of  France,  occasioned  results  m 
England  hardly  less  important.    The  sob- 
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mission  of  the  English  people  to  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  borough  owners^  was  termi- 
nated ;  the  veterans  of  parliamentary  reform 
came  forth  on  every  side ;  the  ministerial 
candidates  were  every  where  driven  from 
the  populous  places ;  Mr.  Brougham,  then 
the  champion  of  reformt  was  returned  for 
Yorkshire  $  the  first  division  after  parlia- 
ment met,  proved  fatal  to  an  unpopular 
administration ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  the  whigs  found  themselves 
once  more  the  lords  of  the  ascendant. 

The  aristocratic  hauteur  of  Earl  Grey, 
however,  prevented  any  alliance  between  the 
new  ministry  and  the  popular  party  in  Ireland. 
The  first  act  of  the  new  administration  here 
was  to  elevate  to  the  bench,  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-General  of  the  party  whom 
they  had  displaced, — an  act  of  political  Quix- 
otism   unheard  of  on  any  previous  occa* 
sion ;  while  they  selected  for  the  important 
office   of  Attorney-General,  the  bitterest 
and  most  consistent  opponent  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  professed  to  support,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Blackburne.    This  back- 
sliding produced  its  natural  effects  in  the 
distrust    and  suspicion,  with   which    they 
were  received  by  the  popular  partv;  nor 
was  it  until  the  introduction  of  the  Reform 
Bill   that  that  distrust  and  suspicion  were 
allayed.    The  boldness  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  that  measure  won   the   hearts  of 
those  in  Ireland,  who  expected  nothing  less 
than  an  equally  comprehensive  measure  of 
reform  for  this  country ;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  struggles  which  preceded  the  carrying  of 
the  English  Reform  Bill,  not  a  murmur  of 
opposition  was  heard  in  Ireland,  that  could 
impede    the    progress    of    the    measure. 
Great,  however,  was  this  disappointment 
when    our    share    of  the    profits    of  the 
victory   came  to   be  assigned.     We   then 
discovered   that,     though    our   votes   had 
been   counted   in   the   day   of   battle,  we 
were  to  be  overlooked  in  the  division  of  the 
spoil.     The  provisions  of  the  Irish  Reform 
Bill,  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Stanley,  produced 
in  Ireland  a  feeling  of  utter  blank  disap- 
pointment.      Far   from   restoring  to   the 
forty-shillinff  freeholders  that  franchise  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived,  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  independence  which  they 
had  manifested  in  its  exercise,  the   Irish 
Reform  Bill  did  not  extend,  in  any  mate- 
rial decree,  the  narrow  limits  within  which 
the  right  of  voting  had  been  confined  by 
the  act  of  1829*     Not  a  single  new  class  of 
electors  was  called   into  existence  in  the 
counties    of  Ireland  by  the   bill   of  Mr* 
Stanley;  whil^  the  10^  household  franchise 


in  cities  and  towns,  which  could  not  irith 
any  decency  be  altogether  refused,  afUr  its 
adoption  in  England  and  Scotland,  was 
cramped  by  restrictions  from  which  those 
more  favoured  kingdoms  were  exempted. 
In  this  state  the  bill  was  introduced  and 
read  a  second  time,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  it  was  expressly  recommended 
to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  tory  party 
by  the  then  Solicitor- General  for  Ireland 
(now  Mr.  Justice  Crampton)  as  an  eminently 
*'  conservative  measure.**  The  indignant 
appeals  of  O'Conpell,  however,  and  the  re- 
monstrances of  some  members  of  the  cabi- 
net more  friendly  to  Ireland,  than  the  framer 
of  this  eminently  conservative  meaiuret 
were  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  the  '*  li- 
beral'* secretary  for  Ireland;  and  he  waft 
compelled  to  allow  the  bill  to  be  consi- 
dersbly  modified  in  committeot  and  de- 
prived of  many  of  those  conservative  cbarmt 
which  his  learned  Solicitor-General  hid 
dwelt  upon. 

It  was  then  that  the  principal  provlsiona 
under  which  the  franchise  has  been  extended 
in  the  counties,  were  introduced  into  the 
bill;  and  to  the  energies  of  O'Connell, 
and  the  favourable  disposition  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  present  government,  we  are 
indebted  for  tnat  extension,  and  not  to  the 
so  much  vaunted  liberality  of  Lord  Stanley. 
And  yet,  although  these  facts  are  notorious, 
and  capable  of  proof,  the  ex-radical  Sir 
James  Graham,  (the  evil  genius  of  Lord 
Stanley,  as  Lord  Stanley  has  been  the  evil 
genius  of  Ireland,)  himself  a  member  of 
the  cabinet  that  introduced,  and  of  the  par- 
liament  that  passed  the  Irbh  Reform  Aet, 
with  a  too  well-grounded  confidence  in  the 
ignorance  of  the  English  public,  as  well  at 
of  the  English  parliament,  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  Ireland,  does  not  hesitate 
to  adduce  that  very  measure,  which,  such  at 
it  was,  we  obtained  in  spite  of  him,  as  a 
proof  of  his  liberality  and  good*will  towards 
us ;  and  to  point,  as  another  enduring  mo- 
nument of  his  seal  for  popular  rights,  to  the 
very  concessions  which  were  extorted  from 
him,  which  statesmen,  like  Lord  Stanley, 
<<  ne'er  give  but  as  wolves  yield  their  prey.* 

We  pass  rapidly  over  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  noble  lord's  administration  in 
Ireland — an  administration  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  fatal  consequences  which  it 
produced,  to  the  party  with  whom  he  wat 
then  alliedi  and  from  whom  he  has  now 
(happily  for  them)  divorced  himself* 
*<  Qclerint  dum  mgtuanf  was  the  avowed 
maxim  of  his  government;  wad  thai  maxim 
WIS  BMWt  eonwttently  reduced  to  practiee 
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in  the  infiunoiis  coercion  bilL  After  the 
fortunate  retignation  of  the  noble  lord«  a 
better  disposition  wu  manifested  towards 
Irelandi  bj  the  remaining  members  of  the 
cabinet;  when  that  cabinet  was  suddenly 
dissolved,  and  the  exiled  tories  were  recalled 
to  office.  In  the  general  election  which  fol- 
lowed»  the  feud  between  the  popular  party 
in  Ireland  and  the  whigs  was  hushed ;  old 
animositieSi  as  well  as  recent  injuries,  were 
forgotten;  and  a  compact  band  of  Irish 
members  was  returned,  whose  votes  turned 
the  scale  between  the  otherwise  nearly 
balanced  parties,  who  were  then  contending 
for  the  mighty  prize  of  the  government  of 
England.  Notwithstanding  many  discou- 
ngements  and  many  disappointments, 
the  alliance  between  the  whig  govern- 
ment^ and  the  Irish  liberals,  has  continued 
hitherto  unbroken.  The  tories,  trium- 
phant in  the  English  counties,  and  main- 
taining a  doubtful  and  fluctuating  conflict 
in  the  towns,  see  their  triumphs  rendered 
Talueless,  and  their  English  majority  para- 
iTsed,  by  the  countervailing  numbers  whom 
the  present  Irish  constituencies  return  to 
parliament.  This  is  the  real  history  of  the 
numerous  party  struggles,  which  have  occu- 
pied public  attention  for  the  last  five  years. 
A  weak  but  well-intentioned  ministiy  have 
been  kept  in  power,  mainly  by  the  confidence 
of  the  Irish  people,  in  defiance  of  the  most 
powerful  and  unscrupulous  opposition,  that 
was  ever  mustered  under  the  banners  of  a 
party  leader.  That  opposition  has  now 
altered  its  tactics.  Tired  of  kicking  against 
the  pricks — aweary  of  waiting  until  the  tor- 
cent  of  popular  hatred  agamst  them,  and 
their  system  of  government  in  this  country, 
ahould  roll  by,— 4he  English  tories  have 
resolved  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  their  ene- 
mies' powers,  and  to  choke  the  fountain 
firom  which  this  evil  has  flowed  over  their 
land. 

In  the  conclave  of  the  Carlton  Club, 
therefore,  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  con- 
stituencies was  resolved  upon,  and  all  the 
ingenuity  of  the  party  was  combined  for 
the  purpose  of  framing  a  bill,  which,  while 
it  professed  to  regulate  their  registration, 
might,  in  reality,  provide  for  their  destruc- 
tion. In  order  to  enable  our  readers  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  such  is  the  scope  of 
the  bill,  we  shall  present  to  them  shortly 
its  provisions  for  registering  any  new 
claimants,  and  those  for  the  revision  of  the 
Ibt  of  persons  ahready  registered.  Not 
content  with  providing  (by  section  3,)  that 
the  claimant  must  be  in  possession  or  receipt 
of  the  rents  of  the  landgi  out  of  whidi  he 


seeks  to  register,  (except  where  his  title  is 
acquired  by  descent,  succesaion,  marriage, 
marriage  settlement,  devise,  or  promotioa 
to  any  benefice  or  office,)  for  twelve  months 
previous  to  the  20th  of  July,  and  providing 
the  same  probationary  term  of  previous  oc- 
cupation, for  voters  in  towns  and  cities, 
who  must,  besides,  (by  aectioo  4,) 
have  paid  all  grand  jury  and  municipal 
cesses,  rates,  and  taxes  due  in  respect  of 
their  holdings,  except  one  half  year'samouot, 
the  bill  provides  (by  section  9)  that  every 
claimant  shall,  on  or  before  the  lOih  of 
August  in  every  year,  give  a  notice  in  wri- 
ting to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  specifying 
in  such  notice — 1,  his  christian  and  sur- 
name in  full  length ;  2,  the  particular  na- 
ture of  his  qualification ;  3,  the  name  of 
the  parish  or  place,  together  with  the  name 
of  the  street,  lane,  or  other  proper  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation  within  such  parish  or 
place  of  the  claimanl's  abode  ;  4,  the  name 
of  the  street,  lane,  or  other  local  description 
of  the  property  or  premises  out  of  which  he 
claims  to  register ;  5,  the  name  or  names  of 
the  occupying  tenant  if  other  than  the  clai- 
mant; o,  the  date  of  his  lease,  and  the 
names  of  the  lessor  and  lessee ;  7,  if  the 
lease  be  for  lives,  then  the  names  of  the 
lives  for  which  the  lease  was  granted;  8,  the 
names  of  such  of  the  lives  as  have  dropped; 
9,  if  the  lease  be  for  years  absolute 
or  determinable  upon  lives,  then  the  num- 
ber of  years  and  the  names  of  the  lives  for 
which  the  lease  was  granted ;  10,  the  names 
of  such  of  the  lives  as  have  dropped ;  11, 
the  claimant's  calling  or  profession. 

These  are  tolerably  stringent  provisions 
for  the  preliminary  notice;  they  are  de- 
signed to  open  so  many  traps  and  pit&lls,  for 
the  unwary  candidate  for  political  rights. 
The  notice  required  by  the  Reform  Act, 
short  and  simple  as  it  was,  compared  with 
the  abstract  of  title  required  by  Lord  Stan- 
ley's bill,  was,  thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of 
advocates,  and  the  still  more  mischievoui 
ingenuity  of  judges,  not  unproductive  of 
obstacles  to  the  registration  of  the  claimants; 
and  many  and  many  a  farmer,  after  faaWng 
spent  much  weary  time  in  listening  to  the 
wranglings  of  attornies  and  barristers,  on  thb 
side  and  on  that,  has  returned  to  his  home 
disappointed  of  his  object,  because  of  some 
clerical  error  or  technical  omission  in  his 
notice,  which  it  was  not  pretended  could 
have  misled  any  human  being,  as  to  the  os- 
ture  or  extent  of  his  claim.  But  heaven 
help  the  man  now,  who  has  the  temerity  to 
prepare  a  notice,  without  previous  consulta- 
tion with  a  lawyer,  as  to  die  state  of  iu> 
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title,  and  tbe  specificatioa  of  it  necessary  to 
be  set  forth  ;  and  doubtful  will  bis  success 
be,  even  after  baving  had  recourse  to  all 
those  precautions.  We  venture  to  assert, 
that  the  notice  alone  will  be  found  an  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  three-fourths  of  those, 
who  may  seek  to  register  10/.  or  20/.  free- 
holds ;  for  to  those  classes  of  voters  alone 
does  the  impartial  legislator  confiue  his 
stringent  and  complicated  provisions  as  to 
notice :  the  same  section  which  contains 
them,  carefully  exempting  50L  freeholders 
and  beneficed  clergymen,  from  the  necessity 
of  serving  any  notice  whatsoever.  It  would 
wound  the  pride  of  those  favoured  classes, 
if  they  were  obliged  to  dbclose  the  mys- 
teries of  their  titles,  to  the  rude  gaze  of  the 
inquisitive  vulgar.  It  would  shock  their 
nerves,  and  waste  their  valuable  time,  if 
they  were  obliged  to  endure  the  irksome, 
and  sometimes  expensive  attendance  upon 
the  registration  courts,  which,  however,  is 
carefully  entailed  upon  their  less  fortunate 
brethren  of  the  plebeian  20/.  and  10/.  classes, 
whose  time  is  so  much  less  valuable — whose 
money  is  so  much  more  abundant.  There 
is  no  political  partiality,  no  aristocratic  sym- 
pathy displayed  in  this  careful  exemption 
of  the  wealthier  classes,  from  all  the  annoy- 
ance and  expense  imposed  upon  the  poorer ; 
it  is  all  ardent  zeal  for  the  purification  of 
the  electoral  lists. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  claimant 
should  have  the  unexpected  good  fortune 
of  escaping  from  all  the  toils,  which  beset 
the  very  approach  to  the  registration  courts, 
the  most  arduous  part  of  his  undertaking 
then  commences.  Besides  disregarding 
the  entreaties  and  despising  the  threats 
of  his  landlord,  and  that  landlord's  still 
more  tyrannizing  agent,  both  of  whom  he, 
as  at  present,  beholds,  seated  on  the  bench — 
besides  exposing  to  the  anxious  scrutiny 
of  attomies  and  counsel,  ingenious  in 
detecting  the  most  trifling,  as  well  as  the 
most  serious  defect  in  it,  his  title  to  that 
which,  in  all  probability,  constitutes  his  all 
upon  earth — in  the  presence  and  hearing, 
too,,  of  those  who  are  most  interested  in 
taking  advantage  of  those  defects, — besides 
all  the  obstacles  which,  party  zed  and  per- 
sonal enmity  may  interpose  in  his  path,  the 
false  sweanng  of  some  and  the  mistaken 
swearing  of  others — after  having  satisfied 
the  Assistant-barrister  that  his  holding  is  of 
the  requisite  value,  and  that  his  title  is  un- 
impeachable, he  may  still  not  be  registered, 
because  his  title,  as  proved,  does  not  cor- 
respond with  his  title  as  described  in  his  no- 
tice. For  tbe  twenty-second  section  requires 


the  claimant  to  establish  his  title  pursuant'to 
notice;  and  one  infallible  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  the  provisions  as  to  notice  will 
be,  that  the  whole  of  the  technical  doctrine 
of  variance  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
election  law,  already  sufficiently  uncertain 
and  complicated  without  that  pestilent  ad- 
dition :  and  a  clumant  for  registry  will  be 
compelled  to  do, — ^what  no  plaintiiT  In  an 
ejectment  upon  the  title  is  obliged  to  do-— 
namely,  to  set  forth  the  entire  of  his  title, 
and  to  prove  that  title  as  laid.  And  this, 
too,  must  be  done  at  the  peril  of  costs,  in 
case  of  &ilure.  For  the  29th  section  pro- 
vides, that  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  Assistant- 
barrister  that  any  claimant,  whose  daim  has 
been  objected  to,  and  on  such  objection  re- 
jected by  him,  had  no  reasonable  or  pro- 
bable cause  for  making  his  claim — or  if  any 
person  whose  right  to  be  retained  on  any 
list  or  register  of  voters  has  been  objected 
to,  shall  defend  his  right  to  be  retained, 
and  the  Assistant-barrister  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  there  was  no  reasonable  or  probable 
cause  for  such  defence, — he  is  empowered, 
in  such  case,  to  give  to  the  party  objecting, 
an  order  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  of 
money,  not  exceeding  5/. ;  and  in  case  he 
is  of  opinion  that  the  objection  was  frivolous, 
he  is  empowered  to  make  a  similar  order 
against  tne  party  objecting. 

But  supposing  the  claimant  to  have  van- 
quished all  opposition — ^to  have  described 
his  title,  with  all  the  particulars  required 
by  the  9th  section,  the  ominion  of  any 
one  of  which  isy  by  the  2Sth  eectton,  ren^ 
dered  fatal  to  his  claim, — Supposing  him 
to  have  proved  value  and  title  without  any 
variance  from  his  notice,  and  to  have  got 
the  adjudication  of  the  Assistant-barrister 
in  his  favour,  he  is  neither  secure  of  his 
franchbe,  even  until  the  next  annual  revi- 
sion, nor  is  he  freed  from  further  annoy- 
ance and  further  liability  to  costs.  For  the 
31st  section  gives  to  the  party  objecting  a 
right  of  appeal  against  such  adjudication,  to 
the  next  going  Judge  of  assize ;  and  the  34th 
section  gives  to  such  Judge  the  power  of 
awarding  costs  to  the  amount  of  lO/.  against 
any  person,  who  shall  have  defended  his 
title  to  be  retained  or  inserted  in  any  re- 
gister, without  having  what  such  Judge  may 
consider  reasonable  or  probable  cause  for 
such  defence.  So  that,  besides  undergoing 
the  expense  and  vexation  of  a  journey  to 
the  assize  town,  of  bringing  and  keeping 
his  witnesses  there  until  his  case  is  decided, 
and  of  undergoing,  de  novo^  the  same  ordeal 
of  proof  which  he  had  previously  passed 
Uirough  unscathed  in  the  As8iBtaot*barri«« 
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tor's  courti  h%  is  liable  to  lose  all  the  benefit 
of  his  previous  trouble  aad  expense,  and  to 
be  mulcted  in  costs  to  be  paid  to  his  per- 
severing opponent,  because  the  Judffe  may 
take  a  different  view,  perhaps,  of  some 
knotty  point  in  the  stamp  laws,  or  of  some 
question  of  variance,  from  that  which  has 
obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  Assistant- 
barrister.  But  even  granting  that  the  power 
of  giving  costs  would  seldom  be  exercbed, 
in  case  of  a  successful  appeal  from  an  adju- 
dication below  in  favour  of  the  claimant, 
the  power  which  this  bill  gives  to  the  active 
and  persevering  enemies  of  popular  rights 
in  this  country — of  subjectinff  the  claimant 
to  a  second  and  more  expensive  investiga- 
tion of  his  claim,  after  he  has  been  success- 
ful in  the  first,  and  of  imposing  upon  him  the 
onus  prohandi  in  the  second  equally  as  in 
the  first, — ^18  a  formidable  weapon,  and  likely, 
in  their  hands,  to  be  vigorously  and  unspa- 
ringly used  for  thinning  the  ranks  of  the 
liberal  electors.  The  very  journey  to  and 
from  the  assize  town  is  a  serious  evil  to 
many,  without  taking  into  account  all  the 
probable  additions  that  may  be  made  to  the 
burden;  and  if,  in  addition  to  these,  we 
contrast  the  provisions  introduced  into  this 
bill,  for  protecting  the  beneficed  clergy  and 
50/.  freenolders  from  all  possible  inconve- 
nience, declarinff,  by  section  27,  that  their 
affidavits,  sworn  oefore  a  Judge,  as  at  pre- 
sent, shall  give  them  a  p^^ma  facie  title  to 
be  placed  upon  the  register  without  fur- 
ther proof  or  oath, — that  any  objection  made 
to  their  claims  shall  be  made  by  the  objec- 
tor in  person  in  open  court, — and  that  their 
personal  attendance  shall  in  no  case  be  re- 
quired,— the  motive  and  object  of  the  bill 
can  no  longer  be  mbtaken. 

The  Atlienians  passed  a  law,  giring  a 
bounty  to  all  who  took  a  share  in  transacting 
the  public  business  of  the  state,  and  in  doing 
so,  unquestionably  erred.  But  it  was  reserv- 
ed for  our  modern  legislators  to  fence  round 
every^  access,  through  which  the  aspirant  to 
political  rights  might  obtain  entrance  within 
the  pale  of  the  constitution,  with  all  the 
barriers  that  complicated  legal  machinery 
can  interpose,  and  then  to  punish  him  for 
his  failure  in  surmounting  tnose  obstacles, 
which  they  themselves  had  placed  in  his 
way.  But  this  bill  is  not  content  with 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  registry  with 
jealous  care ;  it  provides  for  the  strictest 
scrutiny  of  those  whom  superior  skill,  or 
better  fortune  may  enable  to  pass 
through  the  net-work  of  notice  and  proof 
required  upon  a  first  registration.  For,  after 
^avingi  by  the  6th  section,  required  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  to  make  out,  before 


the  20th  of  Jul^  in  every  year,  eorrect  pa. 
rochial  alphabetical  lists  of  all  persons  whose 
names  appear  on  the  register,  which  listi  it 
is  declared  by  section  7»  shall  contain  aO 
the  particulars  specified  in  the  notice  of 
registry ;  by  section  11  it  enables  any  person 
whose  name  appears  on  the  register  to  ob- 
ject to  the  name  of  any  other  person  whose 
name  appears  on  the  same  re^er,  bj  i 
notice,  which  is  most  general  in  its  terms, 
not  confining  the  objector  to  any  specific 

Sound  of  objection,  and  thereby  to  compel 
e  voter  to  come  to  the  registry  sessious, 
prepared  with  all  the  evidence,  or«l  and  do- 
cumentary, which  may  be  necessary  to  sus- 
tain his  right  and  repel  his  adversary's  an- 
known  objection.  So  that  each  elector  maj 
calculate  upon  having  to  sustain  a  contest 
every  year  for  his  hardly-won  riffht ;  and  be 
is  subjected  to  the  same  liability  to  costs, 
both  before  the  Asristant-barrister  and  be- 
fore the  Judge,  to  the  same  right  of  appeal, 
and  to  all  the  multiplied  vexation  and  ex- 
pense, which  is  imposed  upon  him  in  case 
of  an  original  registry.  But,  in  addition  to 
this,  voters  in  towns  and  cities  are  liable  to 
lose  their  franchise  without  even  the  for- 
mality of  a  preliminary  notice  \  for  sectioo 
12  enacts,  that  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
shall,  on  or  before  the  15th  of  August  in 
every  year,  furnish  to  every  collector  of 
grand  jury  cess,  and  municipal  rates  and 
taxes,  payable  within  every  town,  county 
of  a  city,  and  county  of  a  town,  for  which 
such  Clerk  of  the  Feace  shall  serve,  tvo 
copies  of  the  lists  of  persons  registered  as 
voters  in  respect  of  any  premises  within 
such  town ;  and  also  two  copies  of  the  list 
of  persons  claiming  to  be  registered  as 
voters  in  respect  of  any  premises  within 
such  town  ;  and  every  such  collector  shall, 
on  or  before  the  5th  of  September  in  every 
year,  furnish  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  a 
return,  specifying  whether  any,  and  what 
cesses,  rates,  and  taxes  are  payable  in  respect 
of  such  premises,  and  the  time  up  to  which 
the  same  have  been  paid,  and  now  much 
remains  due  in  respect  of  the  same ;  and 
section  20  directs  the  Assistant-barrister  to 
expunge  from  such  lists,  the  name  of  any 
person  entered  as  a  defaulter  in  respect  of 
the  premises  for  which  he  appears  entitled 
to  vote,  in  the  returns  so  made  by  the  col- 
lectors to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  whether 
$uch  defaulter  shall  have  been  objected  to  or 
not :  provided  it  be  made  to  appear  by  the 
oath  of  the  collector,  or  by  inspection  of 
his  books,  or  by  other  sufficient  evidence, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Assistant-barrister, 
that  default  was  actually  made. 

Such  aro  the  leading  provisions  ot  ms 
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meAsiiret  tbe  ve9Qlt  of  tho  isoinbiiied  wisdom 
of  that  numerous  apd  powerful  league  who, 
in  the  EogUsJi  legislature,  have  ever  been 
the  unslumbering  enemies  of  our  liberties 
and  rights.     Had  we  no  other  record  of 
their  practices  and  principles,  this  would 
sufficiently  supply,  at  once  a  test  of  their 
inclinations,  and  an  index   of  their  inten- 
tions   towards    this   country,    should   the 
barriers  that  now  separate  them  from  office 
be  removed.     The  chief  principles,  as  they 
are  called,  which  the  bill  embodies  are — 1, 
the    annual   revision ;    2,  the  payment   of 
costs  by  the  unsuccessful  claimant  or  ob- 
jector;   and  3,  the   double  appeal.     The 
first  has  been  already  tried  in  England,  and 
found  to  be  such  a  vexatious  nuisance  to  the 
electors,  so  effective  in  purging  the  electoral 
lists  of  all  those  who  are  not  dependent 
upon,   or   influenced  by  some  aristocratic 
interest  in  the  exercise  of  their  franchise, 
that  it   must  be  tried  in  Ireland,  in  order 
that  here,  also,  it  may  do  likewise.    And 
yet,  in  England,  the  revision  is  conducted 
under  circumstances  infinitely  less  galling, 
than  the  proposed  revision  in  Ireland.     In 
England,  the  revision  is  conducted  by  bar- 
risters, appointed  annually  for  the  purpose, 
who  are  ooliged  to  make  a  circuit  through 
every  parish  in  their  district;  so  that  no 
elector  or  claimant  is  obliged  to  travel  out 
of  his  own  parish,  in  order  to  sustain  his 
claim  or  defend  his  right ;  while,  in  Ireland, 
he   would  be  compelled  to  travel  to  the 
sessions   town   of  his   district   as  at  pre- 
sent— a  district  perhaps  of  thirty  or  forty 
miles  in  diameter,  and  wait  there  until  his 
case  was  called  on.     In  England,  the  voter 
need  not  be  absent  from  his  home  a  single 
day ;  mrhile  in  Ireland — the  poorer  country, 
he  would  be  subjected  to  the  probable  loss 
of  a  week,  and  to  the   certain  endurance 
of  much  vexation  and  expense.     Let  us 
not  however  be   unjust.      The  bill  con- 
tains   one   provision   for   diminishing  this 
evil,  and,  as  it  is  of  rather  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter, we  must,  in  fairness  to  the  noble 
author,  introduce  it  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers.      The    18th  section   enables  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  appoint  additional  plates 
for  holding  registry  sessions  in  any  county, 
in  case  a  majority  of  the  magistrates  of  that 
county,  assembled  in  a  public  meeting,  con- 
vened for  that  purpose  by  public  notice, 
shall  declare  that  the  number  of  places  at 
which  the  sessions  for  revising  the  lists  of 
voters  should  be  holden  within  any  parti- 
cular district,  should  be  permanently  in- 
creased, and  shall  memorial  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  that  effect.    And,  as  if  the  more 


clearly  to  show,  that  the  object  of  its  powers 
was  to  mock  at  the  wrongs  and  compLunts 
of  th^  people— to  add  insult  to  injury — ^the 
clause  goes  on  to  provide,  that,  at  such 
meeting  of  magistrates,  any  inhabitant  of 
such  division}  being  a  registered  voter  of 
the  county,  shall  be  heard  by  the  said  ma- 
gistrates for  or  against  ^uch  proposal.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  ''inhabitant,"  who 
should  be  hardy  enough  to  harangue  a  meet- 
ing of  such  justices  as  we  are  blessed  with 
in  Ireland,  upop  the  propriety  of  giving  fa- 
cilities to  their  tenants  to  register;  and  we 
should  much  desire  to  have  an  accurate  re- 
port of  the  arguments,  which  this  village 
Quixote  would  address  to  their  worships  m 
such  a  cause.  This  is  indeed  to  commit  the 
flock  to  the  guardianship  of  the  wolf,  to  en- 
trust the  protection  of  popular  privileges  to 
the  avowed  and  bitter  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  ask  for  bread,  and  they  give  us  a 
stone;  we  seek  protection  for  the  voter, 
from  the  intimidation  of  those  who  throng 
the  bench  at  every  sessions  for  the  purpose, 
and  we  are  told  to  look  to  these — our  an- 
tagonists in  the  fight  of  freedom — for  the 
protection  we  require ! 

In  England  there  is  no  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Revising-barrister ;  and  the 
only  provision  respecting  costs,  is  that  which 
enables  him  to  mulct  a  captious  objector  in 
the  sum  of  10«.,  to  be  paid  to  the  voter  whose 
franchise  he  has  wantonly  sought  to  disturb. 
In  England  the  double  appeal,  and  the  pro- 
visions respecting  costs,  which  it  is  sought 
to  inflict  upon  us,  would  not  be  tolerated 
for  an  instant;  there  is  not  an  English 
member  who  would  venture  to  propose  for 
England  those  provisions,  which  a  majority 
of  uie  house  have  voted  for  our  own  dis- 
franchisement. And  why?  **  Time  has 
taught  us  a  deep  answer."  Not  now  for  the 
first  time  do  we  learn,  that  there  is  one 
doctrine  and  practice  of  constitutional  law 
for  England,  and  another  for  Ireland  ;  that 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  will  not 
bear  to  be  transplanted  to  the  Irish  soil ; 
that  the  definitions  and  axioms  so  glibly 
mouthed  by  declaimers,  on  the  unrivalled 
merits  of  what  Bentham  used  to  call  "  old 
matchless*"  are  to  be  understood  with  re- 
ference to  the  locality,  and  if  used  at  all  in 
Ireland,  are  only  to  be  used  as  the  heralds 
have  it,  "  with  a  difference." 

But  forsooth,  says  the  noble  mover  of 
this  bill — "  In  Ireland,  property  has  not  its 
legitimate  influence.  In  England  a  land* 
lord  may  be  tolerably  sure  of  the  readv  as- 
sent of  his  tenant  to  his  political  views^ 
without  havinj^  rQcoursQ  to  extremities  which 
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are  diiagreeable.    He  need  not  in  England 
retort  to  the  unpleasant  and  expensive  mea- 
sures of  persecution  and  eiectment  of  te- 
nantry, in  order  to  assert  his  controul  over 
their  minds.     But  in  Ireland  it  is  differenti 
and  as  prevention  is  better  than  punish- 
ment, it  IS  better  to  deprive  the  tenant  of 
his  franchise,  than  that  he  should  exercise 
it  against  his  landlord."     Such  is  the  Ian- 
ffuage,    and    such  the  argument  of  this 
haughty  aristocrat,  secure  of  his  proprietary 
seat  for  Lancashire :  a  seat  for  which  he  is 
indebted,  not  to  any  accordance  between 
his  political  views,  and  those  of  the  consti- 
tuency whom  he  condescends  to  represent, 
but  to  the  soulless  voices  of  the  hereditary 
vassals  of  the  house  of  Derby.     He  cannot 
sympathise  with  the  feelings,  or  tolerate  the 
existence  of  a  class  of  electors,  who  will  not 
render  their  votes  together  with  their  rent  to 
the  landlord,  that  in  return  scarcely  allows 
them  a  subsistence  out  of  the  soil, — who  are 
not  as  ready  as  his  own  Lancashire  ser6  to 
follow  in  their  landlord's  train,  from  one 
extremity  of  the  political  stage  to  the  other, 
to  vote  as  he  votes,  think  as  he  thinks,  and 
obey  his  high  behests  at  county  meeting 
and  election.     Yes,  my  Lord,  our  people 
are  somewhat  obstinate ;  they  have  strong 
and  deep  feelings  of  love  and  hate ;  they 
have  passions,  they  have  prejudices,  wrongs 
to  be  redressed,  rights  to  be  recovered,  a 
country  to  be  vindicated ;  and  your  Lord- 
ship and  your  colleagues  are  wise  to  aban- 
don the  hopeless  task  of  intimidation,  and 
choose  the  milder  and  more  eifective  course 
of  suppression,  of  undermining  what  you 
could  not  overthrow. 

Abandoning,  however,  the  hopeless  task  of 
reasoning  or  remonstrating  with  the  deaf  ad- 
der of  Toryism,  if  there  be  left  any  portion 
of  the  English  people,  whose  mindis  are  not 
as  yet  utterly  poisoned,  by  the  weekly  and 
daily  calumnies  vomited  forth  against  the 
people  of  Ireland, — whose  mental  vision  is 
not  as  yet  utterly  blinded  by  the  clouds 
which  a  powerful  and  unscrupulous  party 
have  sedulously  interposed,  between  them 
and  the  object  of  their  contemplation,  so  as 
to  disable  them  from  distinguishing  their 
own  real  interest ;  to  them  we  would  appeal. 
We  would  ask  them  not,  is  it  generous,  is  it 
just,  but  is  it  prudent,  is  it  wise,  is  it  worth 
your  while,  for  the  grati6cation  of  a  cer- 
tain section  of  your  political  chiefs,  that 
the  voice  of  complaint  should  be  stifled  in 
Ireland  ?  Would  your  own  rights  be  bet- 
ter assured,  even  if  it  were  possible  that  we 
should  submit  to  ours  being  thus  destroyed  ? 
If  the  edifice  of  constitutional  privilege^ 


narrow  and  drcumscribed  as  it  is,  in  wind 
we  have  dweU  hitherto  **  complaininglj  in- 
deed, but  as  in  a  home,**  be  levelled  with 
the  dust,  will  your  own  roof-tree  sittlie 
firmer  ? 

Politicians  like  Lord   Stanley,  the  erU 
genius  of  Ireland,  and  bis  fidus  Achates, 
the  rejected  of  East  Cumberland,  glowing 
with  renegade  zeal,  may  see  nothing  io  the 
proposed  measure,  beyond  the  temporm 
triumph  of  their  party,  and  the  removal  o{ 
the  main  barrier  which  separates  them  from 
oflice ;  but  to  any  one  who  views  the  mea- 
sure and  its  consequences  with  the  eje 
even  of  an  English  statesman,  graver  and 
more  serious  considerations  will  ioevitabir 
present  themselves.     Will  it  tend  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  present,  or  any  other 
connection  between  the  two  countries,  to 
have  the  only  channel  through  which  the 
complaints  of  the  weaker  could  legitimatelj 
find  expression,  suddenly  closed  up  for  ever? 
Will  it  conduce  to  the  public  safety  to  choke 
the  only  vent,  through  which  the  discon- 
tent of  the   uneasy  classes   has  hitherto 
had  any  chance  of  making  itself  audible? 
Will  the  subterranean  fire  bum  the  less 
fiercely,  or  the  less  dangerously,  because 
you  have  closed   up    the  orifice  through 
which  its  smoke  ascended  to  the  upper  air  1 
Or  will  not  its  results  be  the  more  destruc- 
tive on  that  account  ?     If  you  could  sup- 
press all  external  manifestations  of  what  is 
workiuff  within,  would  it  work  the  less  cer- 
tainly, because  you  had  shut  out  the  dis- 
agreeable  prospect,  lest    the  sight  might 
trouble  your  repose  ?     You  might  produce 
for  a  short  season,  all  the  outward  and  de- 
lusive appearances   of  health  in  the  body 
politic,  but  the  patient  must  still  labour  un- 
der that  ^  fever  at  the  core,  fatal  to  him 
who  bears— to  all  who  ever  bore."  f  ou  maj 
flatter  yourselves   with  the  semblsDce  of 
peace  which  the  country  might  temporarily 
assume,  but  it  would  be  no  more  than  the 
deceitful  calm  which  precedes  the  storm* 
IreUnd  miffht  seem  tranquil,  but  it  would 
be,  to  use  tne  expression  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  the  tranquillity  of  gunpowder.  The  va- 
pours of  discontent  might  no  longer  appear 
above  the  surface ;  but  it  would  be  only 
because  they  were  silently  congregating  iff 
masses,  in  the  gloomy  recesses  which  are 
their  birth-place,  waiting    the   accidenta/ 
spark,  to  explode  in  the  world-shattering 
convulsion. 

In  this  language,  overwrought  and  ezag' 
gerated  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  we  are  but 
describing  the  consequences,  which  mu^ 
inevitably  result  from  the  adoption  of  sucir 
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a  measure  as  Lord  StanWs  Registration 
Bill.     We  "  merelj  echo  the  voice  of  em- 

f)ires — which   he   who  long  neglects,   not 
ong  will  govern,** 

If  there  be  any  portion  of  the  empire,  in 
which  the  elective  franchise  sliould  not  be 
piggardly,  or  sparingly  distributed, — where 
it  should  be  bestowed  with  a  wise  generosity, 
not  guarded  watchfully  like  a  miser's  trea- 
sure,—where  the  portal  of  the  constitution 
should  be  flung  wide  open,  not  jealously 
guarded,  not  carefully  barred, — that  portion 
is  Ireland*  In  a  country,  whose  inhabi- 
tants are  yet  new  to  the  enjoyment  of  poli- 
tical rights,  and  unpractised  in  the  exercise 
of  political  privileges,  having  but  recently 
shaken  off  the  last  links  of  the  fetters  of 
ages,  having  so  long  and  so  recently 
crouched  under  the  yoke  of  political  infe- 
riority, that  they  have  scarcely  as  yet  reco- 
vered the  erect  posture,  and  independent 
bearing  of  freemen, — in  a  country  convulsed 
by  the  jarring  conflicts  of  hostile  sects,  and 
by  the  still  more  deadly  dissension  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  between  the  comfor^ 
table  and  well-bred  thousands,  and  the  dark 
hungiry  millions, — in  such  a  country,  to  in- 
terpose any  obstacle  between  the  public  dis- 
content and  its  expression,  to  teach  men 
reliance  on  any  other  power  than  the  legis- 
lative, for  redress — seems  to  savour  of  the 
madness  of  the  doomed.  And  yet  the  in- 
troducer of  thb  measure  is  the  Corypheeus 
of  the  conservative  party  in  England,  the 
future  premier  in  that  avatar  of  toryism, 
which  the  prophets  of  that  creed  have  been 


so  long  foretelling,  and  which,  we  much 
fear,  will  arrive  at  last :  and  this  bill  is  a 
specimen  of  the  government  which  we  are 
to  expect  in  Ireland  under  the  Stanley  ad- 
ministration. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  no  apprehension 
that  the  anti-Irish  party,  powerful  though 
they  be  in  the  House  of  Commons,  will  be 
able  to  force  this  most  dishonest  fruit  of 
their  dishonesty  upon  the  country.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  exposed — ^it  has  been  une- 
quivocally, and  with  one  voice,  condemned. 
We  do  not  believe  that  it  will  ever  become 
a  law.  Cunning  as  is  the  eloquence  of  the 
anti- Irish  chiefs,  and  panting  though  their 
followers  be  for  the  long-delayed — ^long- 
promised  prey,  there  are  still  not  a  few  m 
England,  who  ordinarily  go  with  their  party, 
that  will  pause  ere  they  plunge  into  the 
desperate  game  of  international  conflict. 
We  believe  not  in  their  justice,  their  ge- 
nerosity, their  love  ;  that  were  a  poor  re- 
liance. They  have  long  ago  rendered  all 
credulity  of  that  kind  impossible.  But  we 
do  believe  in  their  selfishness,  their  desire 
of  political  quiet,  their  sincere  reluctance  to 
everything  that  may  unnecessarily  tend  at 
once  to  unite  and  to  exasperate  the  people 
of  Ireland.  They  have  much  to  lose  and 
very  little  to  gain  by  measures  which,  no 
matter  how  carried  in  parliament,  must 
create  distraction  and  distrust.  They  are 
in  no  humour  for  rash  and  headlong  courses 
in  England  just  now ;  and  this  time,  there- 
fore, we  may  *<take  the  will  for  the 
deed." 
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To  the  strong-minded  and  the  brave- 
hearted,  the  motives  which  impelled  Leo- 
nard Dalton  into  the  resolve  on  self-des- 
truction must  appear  very  insufficient.  Bui 
when  we  reflect,  that  he  suffered  in  the 
belief  of  having  for  ever  blighted  his  dearest 
hopes  by  acts  of  inexcusable  folly — that  his 
pride  was  exposed  to  galling  humiliation, 
while  conscience  was  loudly  accusing  him 
of  having  violated  the  promises  of  love, 
and  slighted  the  confidence  of  friendship — 
and  when,  in  addition,  we  consider  how 
feeble  was  his  character,  and  how  subser- 


vient his  better  feelings  to  false  ideas  of 
worldly  shame — we  must  cease  to  regard 
with  wonder  hb  contemplation  of  a  deed 
which,  though  awful  in  its  consequences, 
is  viewed  oftentimes  as  a  release  by  the 
wretched.  When  men  grow  hateful  of  the 
light,  they  would  plunge,  at  any  hazard, 
into  darkness,  careless  of  the  dangers  that 
lie  beyond,  nnd  solely  agxious  to  escape 
from  tnis  world's  glare,  even  at  the  risk  of 
sinking  into  the  other's  eternal  gloom. 
Those  industrious  modern  records  of  all 
that  is  good  and  bad  in  human  action,  the 
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new9pi^)er%  furnuh  numberleis  inftUncef 
of  f  uicide,  resultinff  from  causes  apparently 
the  most  trivial ;  there  are»  even  dow»  cases 
crowding  on  our  recollection,  of  the  Touth- 
fulf  the  prosperous,  and  seemingly  happy, 
who  severed  the  frail  thread  of  existence, 
leaving  the  motive  of  their  mad  or  coward 
act  a  marvel  and  a  my8tery4  Certain  noble 
feelings  belong  to  our  nature,  which,  if  not 
rightly  directed,  lead  us  into  error.  Of 
these  Leonard  Dalton  possessed  his  share, 
but  they  were  such  as  to  aid  in  sinking  him 
into  despair,  while  they  would  have  sus- 
tained a  firmer  mind  in  moments  of  diffi- 
culty. If  any  one  had  been  uear  to  laugh 
at  his  weakness,  he  misht  have  become 
ashamed  of  it,  for  tn  these  matters  the 
keen  ridicule  of  the  satirist  frequently  ef- 
fects more  than  the  grave  warnings  of  the 
sage. 

Notwithstanding  the  resolve  of  Leonard 
that  this  sleep  should  be  his  last,  he  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  it  long  and  soundly.  Could 
he  have  dreamed  of  what  was  occurring  at 
home  during  his  slumbers,  his  heart  would 
have  bled  as  freshly  as  in  the  painful  waking 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  before.  But  he 
slept  oB  calmly,  and  the  day  was  declining 
before  he  awoke.  Like  demons  on  the 
watch  for  their  prey,  the  dark  thoughts  of 
the  past  night  rushed  to  his  mind,  the  mo- 
ment it  recovered  from  the  heaviness  of 
slumber.  He  indulged  for  some  time  in 
gloomy  reverie,  untU  the  desire  of  death 
was  re-established  with  increased  force.  He 
arose,  dressed  himself  carefully,  and  went 
forth,  not  to  look  his  farewell  on  his  fellow- 
mortals,  but  to  procure  the  means  of  put- 
ting his  fatal  design  into  execution.  **  Be- 
fore morning,**  he  thought,  *'  my  connection 
with  this  hateful  world  will  be  over,"  and 
then,  strange  to  say,  he  whbtled  a  merry 
note,  and  stepped  along  the  flagways  with 
as  light  a  pace  as  if  ne  had  been  after 
bidding  an  eternal  adieu  to  care. 

It  is  singular  that  persons  under  the  in- 
fluence of  those  insane  feelings  which  pre- 
cede suicide,  are  sometimes  verr  fastidious 
in  the  means  of  aceomplishing  destruction. 
Even  while  &ncying  they  have  triumphed 
over  human  nature's  feebleness^  around 
their  hearts  cling  weak  and  worldly  Uioi^hts, 
and  thoogh  about  to  set  the  Deity  at  de- 
fiance, they  have  not  the  eoiin^e  to  be 
careless  of  the  comments  which  may  follow, 
or  to  be  indiferent  to  the  momentary  pahi 
which  may  attend,  their  volantarv  deoartiire 
from  life.  Some  shudder  at  the  idea  of 
empleyiBg  the  rasor,  who  wwdd  precipitate 
themselves  from  the  house-top  to  the  pave- 


ment—others loathe  poison,  who  would  me 
the  halter — and  many  (five  to  etemitj  be- 
neath the  calm  water,  who  would  not  disfi- 
fure  their  bodies  with  the  ballet  or  the 
nife.  Leonard  had  shrunk  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  when  the  fiend  within  whis- 
pered how  sweet  it  would  be  to  sleep  io  the 
bosom  of  the  Liffey,  yet  he  had  since  theo 
troubled  his  mind  for  some  plausible  inren- 
tioii  by  which  he  could  obtain  a  suffidect 
supply  of  poison. 

In  a  retired  street,  not  far  from  where  be 
lodged,  was  an  apothecary's  shop,  and  Leo- 
nard remembered  that  with  one  of  the  ap* 
prentices  in  it  he  had  formed  a  slight  ic- 
quaintance  since  his  arrival  in  Dublin. 
Thither,  therefore,  he  directed  his  foot. 
steps,  and  when  he  entered  the  shop,  coo- 
sidered  himself  very  fortunate  in  fioding 
there  only  two  persons.  One  was  the  jouo^ 
man  whom  he  sought,  and  who  was  occa- 
pied  in  compounding  a  medical  draught, 
apparently  for  a  youthful  looking  womui 
who  was  standing  outside  the  counter. 
The  latter  immediately  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Leonard.  She  was  exceedinglj 
handsome,  though  the  subdued  expression 
of  suffering  in  her  pale  countenance,  told 
that  she  had  met  those  buffetings  of  adver- 
sity, which,  when  they  come  upon  the  beau- 
tiful, too  often  efface  the  charms  of  features 
that  beamed  with  rapture  **  in  the  dajs 
gone  by.*  Her  atthre  was  so  worn,  although 
so  neat,  that  many  years  must  have  el^d 
since  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  fa- 
shioner; and  old  as  it  was,  ic  was  barely  snfE- 
cient  to  cover  her  person.  In  some  parts 
it  displayed  materids  which  told  a  trite  tale 
of  *<  better  days."  The  most  casual  aod 
callous  of  observers  could  not  fail  to  feel 
interested  by  one  glance  at  her  features. 
An  infant  was  in  her  arms,  and  she  was  en- 
deavouring to  hush  its  weak  cries,  when 
Leonard  entered. 

Leonard  advanced,  and  addressing  the 
young  man,  was  immediately  recognized. 
'<  Oh,  Mr.  Dalton,"  said  he,  extending  his 
hand,  "  I'm  happy  to  see  you.  You  don't 
look  welly  though.  Can  I  do  anything  for 
you?" 

"  Time  enough,**  replied  Leonard,  with 
an  attempt  at  a  smile.  <*  Fm  quite  well 
thank  you,  but  I  want  your  assistance  in 
another  matter  when  you're  done  with  this 
lady." 

"  That  won't  take  a  minute;,  Mr.  Dallon. 
Just  ready— only  to  bottle^  corkf  and  tie 
u^."  Having  performed  these  reauisites 
with  speed  and  eaqpertneiSi  he  hasded  tse 
bottle  to  the  lady. 
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<<  What  am  I  to  paj,  nr  T  she  asked  in 
a  tone  no  sweet,  and  so  timid,  that  it  was 
exactly  in  keeping  with  her  external  appear* 
ance. 

**  Let  me  see," — ^he  answered,  with  a 
calculating  air — ^*  only  two-and-sixpence, 
mem." 

'^  Two-and'sixpence !  I  did  not  think  it 
would  amount  to  so  much,  and  I  am  a^id 
I  haye  not  that  sum  ahout  me.**  She 
pulled  out  a  small  purse,  hut  small  as  it 
was,  it  was  too  large  for  its  contents.  With 
much  confusion,  she  said  she  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  price. 

**  Can't  take  less,  mem — never  have  a 
second  charge — well,  Mr.  Dalton,  what  am 
I  to  do  for  you  f^ 

"  Then,  I  must  leave  it  now — and  what, 
in  the  meantime,  must  my  poor  child  do  ?" 
'*  The  shop  will  not  he  closed  for  some 
hours  yet,   mem;  you  can  call  again  to- 
night, or  early  in  the  morning.'' 

The  poor  lady  looked  very  blank,  and 
Leonard,  who  had  been  observing  and 
listening  very  compassionately,  thought  he 
perceived  tears  glistening  in  ner  dark  eyes, 
as,  wrapping  the  infant  more  closely  in  her 
faded  shawl,  she  turned  to  depart. 

Dalton  respectfully  stepped  towards  her, 
and  said  he  would  feel  obliged  if  she  favored 
him  by  accenting  the  loan  of  the  re- 
quired sum  till  morning  or  any  other  time. 
She  thanked  him,  with  much  blushing,  and 
received  the  money,  which  left  Dalton  only 
a  few  shillings,  but  more,  however,  than  he 
thought  would  be  requisite  for  his  remain- 
ing wants  on  earth.  She  paid  for  the  bottle, 
inquired  Leonard's  address,  to  which  he 
gave  a  fictitious  reply,  and  then  bade  him 
good  night. 

'*  'Pon  my  honor,  you're  mightv  chari- 
table, Mr.  Dalton ;  what,  if  you  should  never 
see  h«r  again,"  observed  the  other,  as  the 
lady's  figure  disappeared. 

*'  It  does  not  make  much  matter,"  replied 
Leonard,  with  an  involuntary  sigh,  which, 
however,  was  not  noticed  by  Uie  other. 

'^  Perhaps  she's  an  acquaintance  of 
your's,"  insinuated  the  young  man. 

"  No— I  never  saw  her  before.  But  I 
want  ydur  aanstance,"  he  continued,  ina  tone 
of  feigned  annoyance,  '^to  get  rid  of  an 
abominable  nuisance — an  infernal  cat,  that 
keeps  me  awake,  night  after  night,  with 
horrible  screechinff." 

"  Screeching,  I  suppose,  as  if  she  had 
swallowed  a  Highlana  piper,  music  and 
aH?"  -T»  rr 

**  Just  so,  and  I  can't  shoot  her,  for  the 
old  fury  to  whom  she  belong^  would  dis- 


cover it,  and  claw  the  sonl  out  of  me. 
Nor  can  I  catch  her  to  hang  her." 

"  Give  her  poison." 

*•  Aye,  my  only  hope  ii  in  poison.  What 
would  be  best  ?" 

<*  Why — Prussic  acid — ^you  can  mix  it 
with  milk  and  leave  it  in  her  way,  and  when 
she's  stretched,  fling  her  out  of  the  window.* 

"Just  so — that  will  do.  Give  me  a 
good  sure  dose — ^half  an  ounce." 

"That  will  be  enough,  certainlv,  and 
would  leave  more  than  sufficient  to  do  your 
own  job  after,  if  you  had  a  fancy,"  said  the 
young  man,  turning  to  a  shelf. 

Dalton  attempted  to  lau^b,  but  the  othet 
would  have  noticed  a  livid  change  in  his 
countenance,  caused  by  the  last  remark, 
had  he  not  been  engaged  procuring  the 
poison.  After  some  chat,  in  which  Leonard 
tried  to  say  many  extraordinary  funny 
things,  he  paid  for  the  bottle,  placed  it  in 
his  pocket ;  and,  glad  to  escape  from  bis 
efforts  at  laughter,  which  sounded  strangely 
hollow  in  his  own  eara,  departed. 

As  the  robber  steak  from  the  scene  of 
his  plunder — as  the  murderer  escapes  from 
the  spot  where  his  lifeless  victim  lies — sa 
did  Leonard  slide  along  swiftly,  apprehen- 
sive of  detection,  oecasionall^  fancying  the 
young  man  had  guessed  his  design  and 
would  follow  him  to  foil  the  wild  intention. 
He  passed  by  numbers  in  the  streets,  and  he 
wondered  at  hearing  gav  remarks — Some- 
times he  imagined  a  glance  of^  peculiar 
meaning  was  directed  towards  him  as  he 
went  by  a  lamp — then  he  hurried  on  to 
avoid  the  scrutiny.  It  seemed  unnatural  to 
his  disordered  mind,  that  things  should  con- 
tinue as  they  had  been.  He  saw  a  wretched 
man,  who  begged,  with  abject  prayer,  from 
the  passengers,  a  few  pence  to  enable  him 
to  buy  food,  as  he  was  friendless  and  starv- 
ing. "  Why  does  he  not,"  thouffht  Leonard^ 
**  fly  from  misery  to  death  ?"  He  knew  not 
the  strength  of  those  hopes  which  sustain, 
and  those  fears  which  control,  the  Christian 
poor. 

Dalton  reached  his  room,  lighted  a  can- 
dle, and  having  closed  the  door,  sat  down 
at  the  table.  The  temporarv  buoyancy 
which  had  sustained  him  through  the 
streets,  completely  deserted  him  in  the 
loneliness  of  his  chamber.  His  soul  be- 
came overcast  and  gloomy;  and  then  a 
legion  of  scorpion-thoughts  rushed  through 
his  brain,  stinging  him  almost  to  madness. 
He  stood  up,  wi&ed  about  the  room,  and 
again  sal  down,  somewhat  more  cool. 
<<  Often*^— he  said  to  himself-*''  \mv^  I 
heard  people  talk  of  insanity  as  a  horrible 
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bfliction,  jet  there  are  mtny  cases  when,  if 
death  does  not  come»  madness  is  preferable 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  reason.    /  am  not 
mad — madness    would    blunt    mj  agony* 
Oh,  that  I  could  deprive  myself  of  me- 
mory and  reason,  before  I  go  for  ever-^ 
where  f    Psha!  thu  is  childish*'— «id  he 
stood  up  again  and  paced  the  room.     He 
felt  great  weariness  and  exhaustion  in  hb 
frame,  and  his  brow  was  throbbing  with 
pain.    '<  The  sooner  it  is  over,"  he  thought, 
**the  sooner  shall  I  escape  from  misery. 
But  first— the  letters!"   he  unlocked  his 
writing  desk,  laid  the  bottle  of  Prussic  acid 
by^  its  side,  and  sat  down  deliberately  to 
write  his  eternal  farewell  to  his  mother,  h*is 
cousin,  and  Maria.     Resting  his  elbows  on 
the  table,  he  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands, 
and  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  buried  in 
agonising  reflections*      He  imagined  the 
wicked  deed  accomplished — ^hb  mmd  traced 
with  acute  distinctness  the  probable  effects 
of  his  conduct,  on  Charles — on  his  mother — 
and  on  the  confiding  girl  whose  heart  he 
was  about  to  break*    <'  Oh,  they  will  all 
forgive  me,  lAen,"  he  muttered — "and  my 
fate    will  wipe  away  the  memory  of  my 
vices."    Next,  he  ^ncied  he  had  been  very 
harshly  treated,  and,  in  some  measure,  he 
was  soothed  by  the  certainty  that  when  he 
should  be  no  more,  they  would  admit  that 
tl|ey  had    acted    towards    him   unkindly; 
though,  if  he  could  have  reasoned  properly 
at  such  a  moment,  he  would  have  felt  that 
it  was  not  to  the  want,  but  to  the  extrava- 
gance, of  parental  affection  he  owed  the 
means  of  ruin.     When  first  he  had  formed 
the  design  of  self-destruction,  Leonard  felt 
a  spring  of  relief,  such  as  the  condemned 
felon  may  feel  when  mnted  a  free  pardon. 
But  this  state  of  mmd  was  undergoing  a 
rapid  change,  as  the  moment  was  come  to 
nut  his  resolve  into  execution.    What  would 
e  the  consequences  to  poor  Maria?   How 
would  his  parents,  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
his  cousin  Charles — all  so  fond  of  him — 
bear  up  against  such  a  terrible  blow  ?  These 
Questions  were  forced  upon  his  mind,  and 
tne  tears  slowly  trickled  down  his  cheeks 
as  he  softened  at  the  picture  which  fancy 
was  so    busily   colouring.     One   moment 
religion  sent  a  shudder  through  his  soul, 
but  he  started  from  his  position,  struck  the 
table  with  his  hand,  and  cned  aloud — "  These 
thoughts  unman  me — ^if  I  live,  do  I  not  live 
to  be  disgraced  and  disliked  ? — ^if  I  die,  do 
I  not  ensure  forgiveness?     I'll  waste  no 
more  time." 

Well  did  Leonard,  on  that  night,  realize 
the  description  given  by  Shakspeare  :*- 
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**  Between  the  BcHnf  of  a  dreadfbl  thinf 
And  the  fint  motun,  nil  the  interim  if 
like  a  pbaataimai  or  a  Iddeous  dream : 
The  geDias,  and  the  mortal  initnniientev 
Are  then  in  oooncil ;  and  the  state  of 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  raHen  then 
The  nature  of  an  inmrrectioD*" 

He  drew  the  desk  towards  him  and  took 
up  a  pen*  It  was  only  when  he  attempted 
to  place  it  on  the  paper,  he  perceived  now 
much  his  hand  trembled.  He  could  scarcely 
scrawl  a  syllable ;  however,  he  contrived  to 
write — •*  IVken  thii  $KaU  reach  yo%h  "»y 
ever  deareit  Maru^ —  but  he  could  not  get 
farther;  tears  again  gushed  from  his  eyes, 
and  prevented  him  seeing  the  paper,  as 
they  fell  on  the  words  he  had  just  scribbled, 
and  rendered  them  entirely  illegible.  He 
recovered  from  his  emotion,  mnd  made 
several  attempts  to  write,  but  he  could  not 
proceed  beyond  a  few  lines.  The  hour  was 
late,  and  he  noticed  that  the  candle  was 
nearly  consumed.  He  then  examined  a 
drawer,  where  his  candles  were  generally 
placed ;  but  the  stock  had  been  burnt  out, 
and  he  had  not  prorided  a  fresh  supply. 
In  passing  across  the  room,  he  happened  to 
raise  his  eyes  to  the  mirror,  and  he  started 
back  in  horror  at  the  ghastly  expression 
which  he  saw  in  the  reflection  of  his  coun- 
tenance. He  turned  away  in  uckness  of 
heart,  and  grasped  the  poison-bottle.  But, 
then,  he  did  not  wish  to  die  without  wri- 
ting— at  least  to  Maria.  The  fight  was 
flickering — ^he  almost  crushed  the  bottle  in 
deadly  determination — he  laid  it  down 
again.  <<  It  will  be  better  to  do  it  in  the 
morning,"  he  said,  as  the  candle  expired. 
**  When  I  have  slept,  I  can  eaaly  write; 
but  I  must  ensure  myself  a  good  sleep.* 
He  groped  his  way  to  another  part  of  tne 
room,  took  out  a  large  bottle,  shook  it,  and, 
by  the  rattling  noise  within,  satisfied  himself 
it  was  not  empty.  Finding  some  difficulty 
in  extracting  the  cork,  he  broke  off  the 
neck,  and  then  swallowed  the  entire  con- 
tents— ^it  was  a  brandy-bottle,  which  had 
remained  there  since  some  of  his  former 
carousals.  Without  undressing,  he  stag- 
gered to  the  bed,  and  flung  himself  upon 
it.  His  body  soon  presented  the  semblance 
of  repose,  but  his  spirit  was  placed  upon  the 
rack  of  a  dismal  dream.  Horrible  images 
chased  each  other  through  his  brain,  and 
the  realities  of  his  waking  hours  were  pain- 
fully intermingled  with  the  terrible  train  of 
attendants  which  waits  upon  the  most  excru- 
ciating visits  of  incubus.  Thus  did  he  pass 
the  remainder  of  the  night. 

The  busy  race  of  men  were  abroad  in 
the  thoroughfares  of  the  world,  pursuing 
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the  avocations  of  life,  when  Leonard  started 
from   his  oppressive  slumbers.     He  felt  a 
h liming  sensation  through  his  frame — ^he 
opened  his  eyes,  but  instantly  closed  them, 
for  the   glare   of  mid-day   brightness  was 
upon  them  ;   then,  recollecting  that  he  had 
fastened  the  shutters  on  the  previous  night, 
he  was  surprised  that  they  should  be  open. 
He  raised  himself,  turned  to  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  there  beheld — his  mother  !     Suc- 
cessive feelings  of  wonder,  terror,  and  de- 
light,  coursed  in   a  moment   through  his 
heart ;  and,  as  she  cried  out,  "  Leonard — 
my  poor  Leonard  !'*  he  sank  back,  and  she 
bent  over  him.     In  a  few  minutes,  the  tears 
of  the  mother  and  son  were  mingling  to- 
gether on  the  pillow. 

To  dwell  upon  what  ensued  might  afford 
an  opportunity  of  working  upon  the  reader's 
sympathy;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose   to    mention   that   the  sufferings, 
bodily    and   mental,   which   Leonard    had 
hrought   upon  himself,  led  to  a  very  dan- 
gerous attack  of  brain-fever,  during  which 
he  was  constantly  attended  by  his  unhappy 
mother.     Though  Leonard,  m  the  ravings 
of  delirium,  often  uttered  what  pierced  his 
mother  s  heaU»  she  could  not  be  induced 
to  leave  the  bedside — especially  as,  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  his  illness,  during  her  ab- 
sence, the  hired  attendant  had  left  the  room 
for  a  few  minutes,  and,  on  her  return,  found 
the  patient  approaching  one  of  the  windows, 
as  if  to  jump  into  the  street.     At   such 
a  time,  what  nurse  could  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  a  mother ! 

To  account  for  the  unexpected  and  for- 
tunate appearance  of  Mrs.  Dalton,  we  must 
inform  the  reader  that,  on  the  morning  of 
the  previous  day,  she  had  received  a  letter 
from  Charles  Keatinge,  containing  such  par- 
ticulars as  he  thought  himself  bound  in  duty 
to  relate,  and  urging  her  to  write  to  her 
son  in  the  most  impressive  manner,  as  the 
only  means  of  recalling  his  senses,  "  which," 
Charles  added,  <*seem  to  have  been  be- 
witched from  him,"  The  poor  woman 
wept  lonff  and  bitterly  over  her  nephew's 
letter.  Her  heart  was  alarmed  for  her  fa- 
vourite child,  and  a  thousand  choking  but 
indefinite  fears  thronged  upon  her.  "  Ah ! 
what's  the  use — what's  the  use  of  writing  at 
all,  at  all?"  she  said  aloud  to  herself.  "  He 
would  not  mind  his  mother's  letters — he, 
that  was  my  own  dutiful  and  darling  boy! 
Oh !  why  did  I  let  you  away  from  me, 
Leonard?  why — ^why — why?"  Then  fol- 
lowed fresh  tears;  but  they  ceased  to 
flow  as  she  formed  the  resolution  to  go 
herself,  and  rescue  her  son  from  th^  perils 
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which  surrounded  him,  though  of  their  na* 
ture  she  was  not  exactly  aware.  She,  ac- 
cordingly, made  instant  preparations,  and, 
leaving  home  on  that  very  day,  arrived  in 
Dublin  the  next  morning.  She  hastened 
to  her  nephew's  lodging,  and,  with  him, 
was  soon  at  her  son's.  The  old  servant 
had  stolen  out  to  swallow  her  ^<  morning," 
as  was  her  daily  wont,  in  an  adjoining  street, 
and  had  left  the  door  open  that  she  might 
return  unperceived.  The  mother  and  cousin 
of  unfortunate  Leonard  thus  found  their 
way  to  bis  room ;  but,  as  their  entrance  did 
not  disturb  him,  Charles  went  away,  being 
unwilling  to  witness  the  scene  which  was 
likely  to  occur  when  Leonard  should  awaken. 
He  had  seen  the  prussic  acid,  and,  unob- 
served by  Mrs.  Dalton,  though  agitated  by 
a  dreadful  suspicion  of  the  truth,  he  con« 
trived  to  remove  it.  The  mother  remained, 
gazing  tearfully  upon  her  weeping  son,  until 
he  awoke. 

The  aid  of  an  eminent  physician  was 
procured  for  Leonard ;  his  cousin  was  also 
constantly  in  attendance.  The  result  was, 
that,  after  a  period  of  doubt  and  danger, 
the  joyful  assurance  of  her  son's  present 
safety  was  made  to  Mrs.  Dalton.  It  was 
at  this  period,  when  Leonard  was  recovering 
very  slowly,  that  Charles  Keatinge  left  him 
one  evening,  with  a  promise  to  return  after 
dinner.  Poor  Leonard  had  already  con- 
fided to  his  cousin  much  of  what  the  reader 
knows,  and  their  mutual  friendship  was  fully 
re-established. 

Not  wishing  to  go  to  his  own  lodginssi 
which  were  distant,  Keatinge  entered  the 
tavern  where  Dalton  had  last  been  with  the 
jackeens;  and  he  was  prompted  to  dine 
there  as  much  through  a  feeling  of  curiosity 
to  witness  the  scene  of  his  cousin's  folly,  as 
on  account  of  its  convenience.  The  room 
was  more  crowded  than  on  the  evening  of 
Jaff's  heroism,  and  Keatinge  had  to  wait 
for  some  time  before  the  waiters  could  at- 
tend to  him.  He  seated  himself  in  one  of 
the  boxes,  and  shortly  heard  voices  in  that 
adjoining,  which  he  thought  he  had  heard 
before.  And  he  was  not  mistaken,  as  the 
dialogue  that  followed^  convinced  him.  We 
do  not  like  mystery;  and  we,  therefore, 
may  acquaint  the  reader,  as  the  fact  soon 
transpired  to  Keatinge,  that  Honeycomb, 
Ferguson,  JafiT,  and  two  others  of  the  jackeen 
fraternity,  occupied  the  box  from  which  he 
had  recognised  the  voices. 

**  Let  us  not  be  delaying,  buckoes,"  said 
Ferguson:  ''what  sludl  we  get  for  din- 
ner?" 

"  Venisop  md  champaigne,  by  George!'' 
2x 
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replied  one  of  the  unknown  jackeens,  with 
a  langh. 

*•  We  all  know  you're  well  used  to  such 
dishes,"  said  Honeycomb ;  *^  though  your 
mother  says  that  crubeens  and  buttermilk 
would  be  a  treat  to  you  on  Christmas-day.'' 
**  He,  heh !  devilish  good,  'pon  honna," 
said  Jaff.  « 

"  This  is  Friday,*  said  the  second  un- 
known jackeen  ;  <'and  I'm  for  fish,  as  JaflTs 
a  Papist  !*• 

<VFish  be  damned T  said  Honeycomb; 
**  it*8  enough  for  unfortunate  Jaff  to  be  con- 
demned to  herrings  at  home,  without  starv- 
ing himself  here.'* 

**  Oh,  you  needn't  moind  me,"  replied 
JafF,  who,  like  other  magnanimous  young 
men  of  his  kind,  thought  it  displayed  an 
elevated  spirit  and  superior  inteltigonce  to 
show  practical  contempt  for  the  creed  in 
which  he  had  been  reared.  "  Though  I'm 
a  Uoman  Catholic,  Fve  always  been  a  liberal 
one.  Why,  man,  I  don't  go  to  mass  more 
than  once  a-month,  and  then  only  to  look 
at  the  pretty  girl?.  Damn  it,  I'm  too  en- 
lightened and  civilized  to  do  as  old  fools 
do.     Tm  verif  liberal,  'pon  honna." 

"  I  believe  you're  glad,  poor  devil,  to  get 
meat  atiiny  time,"  said  Ferguson. 

«•  He,  heh !  there  are  two  of  us  so,"  re- 
plied Jaff. 

"  I  wish  your  sire,  old  Baywig,  or  your 
dam,  Mrs.  fiornskin,  saw  you  demolishing 
a  steak  to-day,  JafT,"  said  Honeycomb. 

^*  Don't  care,  'pon  honna ;  don't  care  one 
damn  about  the  old  governor  or  my  ma. 
I'm  not  under  age,  Frank ;  and  I  never  go 
near  them  only  when  I  want  a  supply  of 
cash.  Didn't  see  the  old  pair  since  Sun- 
day last.  They  daren't  interfere  with  me — 
oh  no !" 

**  Never  mind  him,  Jaff,"  said  Ferguson ; 
*'  Honeycomb  himself  would  become  a  most 
attentive  Papist,  and  be  the  first  at  the 
chapel  every  day  of  the  year,  if  the  holy 
water  was  grog." 

"  Yes — there  would  be  some  inducement 
then,"  said  Honeycomb.  "  But  I'm  rather 
hungry  now,  and  let  us  leave  off  gibing — 
We'll  get  ^ve  steaks." 

Thejackeens  assented,  and  Jaff  accor- 
dingly gave  dii^ections  to  the  "  waita,"  in 
his  usual  grand  tone,  to  be  quick  with  the 
*  sticks." 

**  By-the-way,"  asked  one  of  the  un- 
known, after  a  pause,  ^'  what  the  devil,  Fer- 
Sison,  have  you  done  with  that  green-horn, 
aiton?  By  George,  he  was  an  extraordi- 
nary simpleton !" 

*  He*s  gwe  to  the  country  after  wej" 


said  Honeycomb,  ^th  a  load  laugh*  *<  It 
was  damn'd  ready  of  you,  Ned,  to  tell  him 
I  was  rusticating,  though  I  was  in  the  house 
five  minutes  before." 

"  If  I  had  not  done  so,"  replied  Per 
guson,  "you  might  have  got  into  a  devilish 
ugly  scrape.  The  fellow  hadn't  the  ghost 
of  a  copper  in  his  pocket,  and  he  was  satis- 
fied you  had  both  the  watch  and  purse.  I 
should  not  be  surprised.  Honeycomb,  if 
you  did  really  hone  them." 

"  Nor  should  I,  by  George !  for  Frank 
has  roguery  enough  to  rob  a  ballad-singer. 
But  what's  become  of  Dalton  ?" 

**  He's  gone  regularly  to  blazes,  the  uo 
fortunate  spooney,"  replied  Honeycomb. 

"  Come,  Frank,  you  may  trust  us;  show 
us  his  watch." 

"  If  I  were  dishonest  enough  to  pin  it, 
you  know  very  well  I  would  have  placed  it 
in  the  safe  keepinj^  of  that  obliging  relative 
of  mine — nit/  u/icie." 

**  Have  you  much  property  with  him 
now,  Frank?" 

"  A  trifle.  Just  look  at  these,  and  you 
will  acknowledge  what  confidence  I  place 
in  my  esteemed  uncle,"  as  he  exhibited 
some  small  papers  to  the  jack^ens. 

"  Here's  a  duplicate  for  a  coat,  a  pair  of 
boots,  a  snuff-box — I  never  saw  one  with 
you — silver  snuffers!  Why,  you  must  have 
been  hard  up  when  you  popped  all  these^ 
A  ring  V  and,  by  George !  here^s  one  for  a 
watch !" 

"  A  watch !"  said  Ferguson  ;  "  I  never 
saw  one  with  yoU,  Frank.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  that  were  Dalton's." 

«  Trash,  Ned,  trash  I  That  was  an  old 
kettle  of  a  thing  I  had  at  home.  I  never 
carried  it  with  me,  for  it  was  of  little  value. 
Here,  Jaff,  as  you're  a  good  boy.  Til  give 
you  these,"  handing  him  the  duplicates. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  them?"  asked 
Jaff. 

"  Burn  them,  or  curl  your  hair  with 
them." 

"  I'll  keep  them  for  you,  Frank." 
"  I  could  do  that,  myself.  Go  and  throw 
them  into  the  fire — Fll  never  release  them.' 
At  this  moment  the  conversation  was 
stopped  by  the  appearance  of  dinner,  and 
Jaff  thrust  the  papers  into  his  pocket. 
Keatinge  had  been  listening  with  greedy 
attention,  and  was  beginning  to  reflect  on 
the  possibility  of  tracing  the  watch,  when 
his  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  very  tali  and  bulky  man,  who 
flung  open  the  door,  and  almost  rushed 
into  the  room.  He  had  a  large,  round,  flat 
face,  the  features  being  scarcely  mora  pro- 
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minent  than  those  of  "  The  Rising  Sun" 
on  country  sign-boards.  A  fiery  wig  and 
an  ancient  castor  surmounted  his  face.  He 
stopped,  when  inside  the  room,  like  a  run- 
away bull  meeting  an  unexpected  obstacle 
at  a  sudden  turning.  Then  he  looked  up 
and  down,  and  then  he  walked  leisurely, 
scrutinizing  the  occupants  of  each  box  with 
a  most  determined  stare.  At  last,  he  stopped 
opposite  the  table  at  which  the  jackeens 
were  busily  engaged,  and,  with  a  voice  and 
countenance  of  mingled  .rage  and  triumph, 
roared  out — 

**  Hah !  my  lad,  I've  cotched  you  at  the 
long  run,  when  I  was  a'most  tired  sarchin' 
for  you.  Oh  !  saacred  Aabraham,  what  a 
weltin'  111  give  him  I" 

"  Old  Bay  wig,  by  G — !"  exclaimed 
Honeycomb.  "  Jaff,  hell  Macadamize  you." 

**  Sayzer — Sayzer  !**  shouted  the  big 
ijian,  turning  to  the  door. 

A  very  little  fellow  appeared,  in  answer 
to  this  summons,  advancing  from  the  door- 
way, where  he  had  remained  when  the  large 
man  entered. 

"  Run  out,  like  a  born  divil,  Sayzer^ 
and  bring  yer  mammy  here  ;' tell  her  Fll 
show  her  what  will  open  her  eyes  as  wide 
as  Stepheu*s  Green.  She's  waitin'  for  me 
outside,"  he  added  to  Jaff.  Caesar,  or 
'*  Sayzer,"  as  his  sire  termed  him,  obeyed 
the  command. 

Jaff  had  his  mouth  open,  his  fork  raised, 
and  a  large  piece  of  beef  on  it,  when  his 
father  appeared.  In  this  position  he  re- 
mained, as  if  suddenly  petrified,  for  several 
minutes;  then  the  fork  fell,  the  jaws  closed, 
and  Jaff,  unable  to  utter  a  word,  began  to 
shiver.  That  such  a  mass  of  flesh  as 
Baywig  could  have  twd  sons  like  Jaff  and 
CsBsar — the  latter*s  face  was  an  exact  mi- 
niature of  his  brother's — was  one  of  those 
wonders  which  puzzle  inquiry.  The  jack- 
eens began  to  titter,  the  others  in  the  room 
looked  on  in  surprise,  and  Charles  Keatinge 
forgot  for  a  whUe  the  previous  conversa- 
tion, in  the  desire  he  felt  to  witness  the  issue 
of  the  scene. 

'<  Yez  may  ate  away,  boys,"  said  Baying 
condescendingly  to  the  jackeens,  «*  for  maybe 
yez  are  Prodestans — though  it's  no  greaf 
matter  what  the  likes  o'  ye  are — ^but  this 
diginiret  disgrace  of  his  paarents,  who's  after 
costin'  me  a  kish  o'  money,  that  we  might 
have  one  gintleman  at  laist  in  the  family, 
must  lave  his  mate  untouched  till  hismamqiy 
comes  in."  '^ 

"  Jaff,  you're  completely  tuined — Mrs. 
Hornskin's  coBungi"  said  Honeycomb  in  an 
under  tone* 


Jaff  did  not  hear,  and,  of  course,  did  not 
heed  him.  Baywig  clutched  him  by  the 
collar  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  wrathful 
survey,  and  was  dragging  him  from  the  seat, 
when  an  ominous  noise  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and,  the  next  moment,  a  very  little 
woman,  with  a  hard  brown  skin,  in  a  beaver 
bonnet  of  colour  to  match,  entered  the 
room.  Her  features  and  figure  proved,  by 
their  resemblance,  that  Jaff  and  his  brother 
had  been  entirely  copied  from  the  maternal 
pattern.  "  Sayzer"  followed  close  at  her 
heels.  She  and  her  husband  were  strict 
Catholics,  and  nothing  could  horrify  them 
more  than  to  see  their  eldest-born  violate 
the  obligation  of  abstinence. 

"  Come  this  way,  Judy,  agra !"  shouted 
Baywig,  regardless  of  the  numbers  present ; 
«*  come  here,  Mrs.  Soolivan,  till  you  see 
your  sp'iled  pet." 

She  advanced,  and,  when  she  beheld  un- 
fortunate Jaff,  she  lifted  up  her  hands  iii 
the  approved  style,  and  commenced — 

"  Oh-a,  oh-a,  oh-a!  you  poor  del  odhered 
heretic ;  was  it  for  this  I  raired  you  like 
the  sons  of  the  quality  people  ?  *  Was  it 
for  this  I  had  you  baptized  Jerome  Augus- 
tin,  that  you  might  be  as  re/-ligious  ats  your 
paarents  ?  Was  it  to  find  you  wastin'  the 
profits  of  our  dacent  business — our  eggs, 
and  herrins,  and  stageens — to  have  you  out 
at  night  with  these  divil's-birds,  and  ruin- 
ating your  immortial  sowl  in  every  way  ? 
Oh-a,  oh-a,  oh-a!"  and  she  sobbed,  "to 
see  the  fsight !  Come  here,  little  Sayzer 
Alexander,"  she  cried,  "  and  let  your  dar- 
lin'  angel's  face  shame  your  fallen  brother, 
who  ought  to  be  yer  pride  and  exam- 
ple r 

Csesar  Alexander  went  to  the  front,  and 
cast  such  a  comical  look  at  Jaff,  or,  we 
should  say,  Jerome  Augustin  Soolivan,  that 
there  was  a  general  shout  of  laughter  from 
all  the  uninterested  spectators.  » 

*<  Come  away,  come  away,  Mick  Sooli- 
van," cried  the  dame  indignantly,  "come 
from  this  room  of  inny-quitty.  Oh,  gemini! 
to  see  him  here — ^but,  now  we'll  make  him 
tell  what  became  of  the  money  he  tuk  away 
on  Sunday — and  where  he  galivanted  snce 
that  blessed  day."  » 

"  Come,"  said  the  fether,  seizing  Jaff  by 
the  collar — "  come,  you  rascal,  I'll  bHste^ 
yer  body  well  to-night,  and  then  nail  you, 
like  a  rap  as  y'are,  to  the  counter  for  the 
rest  o'  yet'tinleoky  days." 

Jaff  was  hauled  off, « but  as  lu9  father 
dragged  hi!mr  by  Keatinge's  table,  he  con- 
trived to  throw  away  the  small  papers,  wldeh 
fell  near  Cborlet,  and  on  whieb  he  at  osce 
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placed  his  foot,  before  any  one  else  could 
perceive  them. 

The  exit  of  Mn  Mick  Sooltvan,  Mrs. 
Judv  Soolivan,  with  Jerome  Augustin  (alias 
Jaff)  in  custody,  while  the  formidable  Ciesar 
Alexander  brought  up  the  rear,  was  made 
amid  the  inexpressible  amusement  of  the 
others  in  the  room. 

*<  I'm  sorry  we've  lost  Jaff,"  said  Honey- 
comb, "  he  was  a  most  useful  fellow.  When- 
ever I  wanted  money,  I  had  only  to  threaten 
him,  and  he  was  sure  to  nab  from  old  Bay- 
wig's  till,  or  Mrs.  Hornskin's  pocket  when 
he  found  her  asleep." 

**  By  George,"  said  one  of  the  jackeens, 
**  I  did  not  think,  Frank,  you  were  capable 
of  such  low  villainy." 

"  Is  that  all  you  know  of  me  ? — pooh, 
man ;  I  taught  Jaii  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  Mrs.  Pluckem's  establishment. 
Though  you  may  think  him  brainless,  he 
was  a  capital  decoy,  for  no  one  suspected 
/urn  of  tne  dead  knowledge,*' 

"  I'd  be  sorry,  by  George,  to  associate 
with  you  or  him,  if  I  thought  what  you  say 
were  triie." 

*'  Don't  you  know  well  that  Honeycomb 
is  only  jesting  ?  He  wishes  to  quiz  you,'' 
said  Ferguson. 

The  four  chatted  away  for  some  time, 
and  after  drinking  a  considerable  quautity, 
a^eed  to  apportion  the  payment  of  Jaff's 
bill  between  them,  as  it  was  so  small.  '*  Be- 
fore we  go,"  said  Honeycomb,  ^*  let  us 
drink  in  solemn  silence,  the  memory  of  the 
defunct  Jaff."  This  having  been  complied 
with,  the  jackeens  soon  after  took  their 
departure. 

Keatinge,meanwhile,had  dined  and  called 
for  punch.  He  pretended  to  be  engaged 
with  a  newspaper,  while  he  was  a  most  at- 
tentive listener ;  for  he  did  not  think  it  in 
any  degree  wrong  of  him  to  endeavour  to 
hear  all  he  could  of  their  conversation.  As 
soon  as  they  were  gone,  he  cautiously 
stooped  for  the  papers  which  Jaff  had 
dropped,  and  from  which  he  had  not  for  a 
second  removed  his  foot,  lest  they  might 
be  espied  by  any  of  the  waiters.  On  exa- 
mining them,  he  found,  as  he  had  supposed, 
tkat  they  consisted  of  pawnbroker  s  tickets 
or  duplicates  for  articles  pledged,  and 
amongst  them  was  one  for  a  watch. 

We  shall  not  detain  the  reader  by  ac- 
companying Charles  in  the  search  which  he 
commenced  the  ensuing  day.  As  may  have 
been  anticipated,  he  was  successful  in  dis- 
covering his  cousin's  watch — ^in  tracing  out 
Honeycomb  as  the  person  who  had  pawned 
iU-«ndy  alter  some  difficulty,  in  getting 


that  worthy  committed  for  trial.  When 
the  period  for  holding  the  Sessions'  Court 
approached,  Keatinge  called  on  Jaff's  pa- 
rents, but  at  their  earnest  entreaties,  for- 
bore to  have  the  little  jackeen  summoned 
as  a  witness.  ^*  It  would  disgrace  the  whole 
family,  in  sescula  safculoi-um^'*  said  Mrs. 
Soolivan.  *<  Let  the  unforthinet  cratur  oiF 
this  wanse,"  asked  Bay  wig,  *<  an  III  go  bail 
that  bad  look  to  the  fut  he'll  ever  stir  again 
from  behind  this  counter,  barrin'  to  go  to 
mass,  or  fetch  in  water — ^besides,  if  you 
wish.  111  wallop  him  before  your  fare." 
Charles,  with  a  smile,  declined  to  see  this 
interesting  exhibition  of  manual  strength. 
*'Come  out  here,  Jerome  Augustin,andtbaDk 
the  gintlcman,"  cried  his  mother,  and  Jaff  ti- 
midly obeyed  the  hateful  order,  by  emerpn^' 
from  his  hiding-place  behind  a  cask  of  salted 
herrings.  But,  oh!  how  changed!  His 
locks,  that  once  captivated  sighing  damsels, 
and  raised  the  envy  of  less- favoured  youthi, 
were  gone — his  whiskers  were  pruned — and 
the  incipient  crop  on  his  chin  had  entirely 
disappeared.  He  was  enveloped  from  neck 
to  knee  in  a  new  shining  serge  apron,  and 
he  looked  the  very  picture  of  humiliation. 

'*  You  see,  sir,  we  have  shaved  him,  to 
make  him  resemble  a  Christian,"  said  lus 
mother. 

'*  Alas !"  whispered  Keatinge  to  himself, 
'*  quantum  mutatus  ah  iilo  Hectare  !** 
Then,  to  avoid  laughing,  he  hurriedly  bid 
the  Soolivan  family  good  morning,  and 
promised  not  to  expose  Jerome  Augustin, 
while  the  father  repeated  his  declaration  (o 
nail  him  to  the  couuter  for  life,  an  assu- 
rance which  to  this  day  he  continues  faith- 
fully to  fulfil. 

The  Recorder  hvl  commenced  the  trials, 
and  the  several  parties  interested  were  in 
attendance.  Leonard — though  badly  able 
to  go  through  the  scene — ^with  his  mother 
(for  she  insisted  on  being  present)  and 
Charles,  took  their  seats.  While  some 
"  poor  petty  llffceny  trases"  were  before  the 
court,  Leonard  was  looking  around  him 
curiously,  as  he  had  never  visited  Green- 
street  till  then.  A  woman  was  seated  op- 
posite to  him,  whom  he  thought  he  had 
seen  before.  Her  bead  was  bent,  and  he 
could  not  at  first  be  certain  whether  his 
surmises  were  correct.  But  while  looking 
directly  towards  her,  she  raised  her  head, 
and  he  at  once  recognized  the  pale  hand- 
some young  woman  to  whom  he  had  given 
the  half-crown  in  the  apothecary's  shop. 
While  gaxing  at  her  earnestly,  she  turned 
her  face  fuUy  round,  and  in  a  moment, 
caught  the  eyes  of  Leonard.  Changed  though 
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he  was,  she  knew  him.    A  deep  blush  over- 
spread her  features,  and  she  again  looked 
down,  to   hide  the  feeling  caused  by  her 
sudden  recollection  of  being  indebted  for 
money  to  a  stranger.     Leonard's  counten- 
ance became,  in  turn,  a  little  flushed ;  but 
it  was  from  a  different  cause ;  for  the  re- 
cognition of  his  fair  debtor  reminded  him 
painfully  of  the  criminal  designs  he  had  en- 
tertained, and  the  terrible  agony  he  had  en- 
dured, on  the  night  he  first  saw  her.     She 
was  dressed  in  the  same  faded  attire  as  on 
that  occasion,  but    daylight  revealed  the 
worn  condition  of  her  garments  more  plainly 
than  he  had  noticed   them   by  gas  light. 
While  he  was  still  looking  at  her  with  an 
expression  of  pity  in  his  features,  she  was 
addressed  by  a  person  at  her  side,  who  now 
for  the  first  time  attracted  the  attention  of 
Leonard  ;  and  in  him,  too>  he  recognized 
an  old  acquaintance.     It  was  no  other  than 
the   elderly  gentleman   with  the   mutton- 
kidney  nose,  whose  ridiculous  exploit  with 
Jaff,  was  one  of  the  events  of  that  well- 
remembered  night  when    the    watch  and 
purse  had  been  stolen.     Dalton's  curiosity 
became  greatly  aroused  as  the  young  wo- 
man, in  obedience  to  some  intimation  from 
the  elderly  gentleman,  raised  her  head,  and 
looked  with  an  appearance  of  anxious  inte- 
rest towards  the  dock.     Dalton's  eyes  fol- 
lowed in  the   same  direction,  and  there, 
placed  in  front,  he  beheld  a  third  person  who 
challenged   his   memory    for    recognition, 
For  many  minutes  he  could  not  tell  when 
or  where  he  had  seen  the  prisoner ;  yet  he 
was  certain  he  had  seen  him  before.     The 
prisoner  was  dressed  in  a  very  shabby  black 
coat,  such  as  insolvent  debtors  borrow  when 
they  are  particularly  desirous  to  excite  the 
commiseration  of  the  commissioner,  before 
whom  they  are  to  appear.     An  old  double- 
breasted  waistcoat  was  closely  buttoned  up 
to  his  chin.     Although  the  sleeves  of  his 
coat  did  not  reach  to  his  wrists,  no  sign  of 
a  shirt  peeped  out,  nor  was  there  above  his 
scanty  neckcloth  any  vestige  of  that  whole- 
some  garment.     His  face  betrayed  great 
mental  anguish,  and  was  indicative  of  much 
iiiteiligence.     Had  the  prisoner  worn  his 
long  and   melancholy-looking  mackintosh, 
Leonard  might  more  easily  have  remem- 
bered that  this  was  the  pale  stranger,  of 
whom  he  had  got  a  view  for  a  short  time, 
in  company    with   the  elderly  gentleman. 
While  wondering  at  seeing  these  persons 
there,  he  became  suddenly  faint,  and  as- 
sisted   by   his    mother   aiid    Charles,  was 
obliged  to  leave  the   Court.    A  litttle  re- 
vived by  the  air,  be  was  returning  to  an 


adjoining  room,  to  await  there  the  time 
that  his  evidence  might  be  required,  when 
he  met  the  old  gentleman  coming  out. 

"  Ah,  how  d'ye  do — ^how  d'ye  do? 
Hardly  knew  you — you  look  ill — very  ill," 
he  exclaimed,  extending  his  hand  to  Leo- 
nard. 

"  I've  had  a  serious  attack  of  fever,"  an- 
swered Dal  ton. 

**  Sorry  to  hear  it — sorry  to  hear  it.  But 
he'll  get  off.  He  will,  sir,  he  will." 
«  Who  ?"  inquired  Dalton. 
**  Wilton,  poor  Wilton.  No  proof  against 
him — never  took  them,  never.  The  wife's 
in  your  debt,  sir,  your  debt — ^bid  me  pay 
you.  Here,  sir,  here,"  handing  Leonard 
a  half-crown  piece. 

"  Who?  what?  my  debt?"  asked  Leo- 
nard, as  the  scene  in  the  apothecary's  shop 
brought  the  blood  again  to  his  cheek. 

«*  Mrs.  Wilton  borrowed  this  from  you. 
She  told  me  so,  told  me  so." 

"  She  must  be  mistaken,"  said  Leonard, 
for  his  mother  and  cousin  wore  present,  and 
.  he  was  unwilling  to  explun  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  lent  the  money. 

"  Strange,  very  strange,"  said  the  old 
fellow,  putting  up  the  coin. 

*'  Is  Mr.  Wilton  the  gentleman  in  the 
dock  ?"  Dalton  asked,  being  desirous  to 
change  the  subject.  , 

"  Yes — yes — thought  you  knew  him. 
Fred  Wilton — poor  fellow — ^hard  fate,  hard 
fate  ;  but  every  inch  a  gentleman." 
"  Of  what  is  he  accused  ?" 
"  A  rascally  crime  that  he  never  com- 
mitted. Stealing  spoons,  sir,  spoons.  You 
see.  Sir,  Wilton  is  respectable.  His  father 
a  parson,  poor  curate,  poor  curate.  But 
like  all  poor  curates,  sir,  he  thought  him- 
self obliged  to  get  a  prolific  partner.  The 
rector  was  idle  and  wealthy,  sir.  Fred's 
father  so  poor  that  he  could  hardly  bear 
the  expense  of  cradles,  children  came  so 
fast,  sir,  so  fast.  Fred  well  educated — sent 
to  College — appointed  tutor  to  a  damned 
old  rascal's  three  sons.  But  I  won't  be 
keeping  you  in  the  cold,  sir,  the  cold." 

"  Oh,  there's  no  danger,"  said  Leonard, 
anxious  to  hear  the  history  of  the  pale 
stranger  and  his  interesting  wife.  **  How 
did  Mr.  Wilton  become  reduced  ?" 

"  Old  story,  sir.  Love  and  nonsense. 
You  know  love  never  delights  in  attracting 
persons  towards  each  other,  so  much  as 
when  they  are  divided  by  fortune,  sir,  for- 
tune. Love  is  called  a  god  by  poets,  but 
I  know  him  to  be  a  regular  devil.  Bothers 
the  world,  sir,  the  world.  He  bothered 
poor  Fred,  at  all  eyents.    The  gentleman 
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had  throe  danghters.  Emily — Mrs.  WiltoA, 
SIT,  eldest^  loveliest,  and  best,  sir,  best. 
Briffht  as  a  sun-beam  then,  though  now  as 
blighted  as  a  mildevred  flower.  She  and 
Fred,  of  course,  should,  like  a  pair  of  fools, 
fall  in  love  with  each  other.  They  ran  away 
when  the  father  wanted  her  to  marry  a  rich 
crippled  cross  old  chum  of  his  own.  After 
all,  'twas  right,  sir,  right.  But  the  father 
persecuted — poverty  came.  Fred  then  got 
a  situation,  but  the  old  savage  of  a  father 
had  him  deprived  of  it.  Three  children — 
starvation.  Old  story,  as  I  said,  sir,  old 
story." 

'<  But  what  caused  the  charge  of  theft  ?' 
''  You  remember  the  place — the  tavern — 
where  I — I — made  such  an  ass  of  myself 
with  a  brat,  sir,  a  brat  P*  asked  the  old  fel- 
low in  a  tone  that  showed  he  did  not  feel 
pleased  at  the  recollection  of  his  *^  affair" 
with  Jaff. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Leonard,  "  I  remember 
that  spot  too  well." 

'*  Since  that  evening,  sir,  poor  Fred  dined 
with  me  there.  Went  away  before  me.  At 
night  some  spoons  missed.  No  one,  of 
course,  was  suspected  that  was  well  dressed. 
Fred  was  known  there.  Poverty  begets 
suspicion.  Waiter  swore  point  blank  against 
him.  Was  arrested  when  he  next  went 
there.  Magistrate,  on  waiter's  oath,  com- 
mitted him  to  prison.  Fred  sent  for  me. 
Only  then  told  me  his  entire  story.  Went 
to  his  wife.  Found  her  in  a  garret  amongst 
a  lot  of  spiders.  No  food — no  fire — ^fainted 
when  I  told  her  Fred  was  in  gaol,  sir,  in 
gaol." 

"  Can  the  charge  be  disproved  ?" 
**  Yes,  sir,  yes.  I  recollect  the  evening. 
Saw  the  spoons  after  Fred  went,  and  know 
he  did  not  take  them.  Committed  on  in- 
sufficient testimony,  as  thousands  are.  He 
never  stole  them,  never.  But  I  must  re- 
turn. Trial  coming  on.  Glad  she  owes  you 
no  money.    Good  bye,  sir,  good  bye." 

While  Mrs.  Dalton  was  asking  about  the 
old  gentleman,  that  kind-hearted  being  had 
re-entered  court  to  have  the  satisfaction  of 
soon  seeing  Wilton  restored  to  his  weeping 
wife.  He  was  acquitted,  and  on  the  cross- 
examination  of  one  of  the  waiters  by  Wil- 
ton's counsel,  (whose  fee,  it  afterwards 
transpired,  had  been  paid  by  the  old  gentle- 
man) sufficient  appeared  to  criminate  him- 
self. By  subsequent  exertion,  the  robbery 
of  the  spoons  was  traced  to  this  waiter, 
and  he  was  tried  and  convicted.  In  a  few 
weeks  after  Wilton's  trial,  the  old  gentleman 
had  the  pleasure,  owing  to  his  exertions,  of 
seeing  his  tnend,  and  ms  friend's  lovely  wife 


with  their  children,  settled  in  a  comfortsbk 
cottage  near  Dublin ;  an  employment  which 
affords  a  good  income,  having  been  obtained 
for  Wilton,  and  which  to  this  hour  he  con- 
tinues to  enjoy.  They  are  often  assisted  in 
the  4emolition  of  the  good  things  at  their 
hospitable  table,  by  the  kind  individual  with 
the  mountainous  proboscis,  whose  name,  it 
is  strange  to  say,  we  have  altogether  for- 
gotten to  ascertain.  Wilton's  history, 
except  in  the  unexpected  good  fortune 
which  sprung  from  the  most  painful  event 
of  his  life,  is  similar,  alas  !  to  that  of  thou- 
sands who  are  mingled  in  the  motley  throngs 
of  extensive  cities. 

Francis  Ryan,  alias  Honeycomb,  the  one 
eyed  jackeen,  was  placed  at  the  bar,  wbea 
Wilton  had  been  discharged.  Our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  relate  the  circumstances 
of  his  trial.  The  evidence  was  skilfully 
connected,  and  the  jury  found  a  verdict  of 
guilty. 

The  prisoner's  demeanor-  during  the 
course  of  the  evidence  had  been  most  inso- 
lent; yet,  notwithstanding  his  hardihood, 
it  was  with  manifest  dismay  that  he  heard 
the  Recorder  pronounce  sentence  of  trans- 
portation for  seven  years.  Not  a  friend 
had  Honeycomb  to  say  a  word  in  his  behalf, 
for  he  belonged  to  that  class  of  prowlers  oo 
society,  who  are  east  loose  in  boyhood 
"  to  sink  or  swim "  as  best  they  may.  He 
had  run  a  long  career  of  vice,  and  had  for 
many  years  disenthralled  himself  from  the 
obligations  of  relationship,  so  that  none  were 
near  to  "  succour  or  to  soothe."  But  he 
soon  recovered  his  audacity,  and  laughed 
loudly  and  contemptuously  as  he  was  re- 
moved. 

There  was  one  in  court  who  felt  a  shock 
when  he  heard  the  sentence,  although  he 
was  not  sorry  for  Honeycomb's  fate ;  Fer- 
guson was  there,  disguised  in  dress  and 
feature.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  punish- 
ment of  his  companion  has  not  frightened 
him  from  his  old  courses,  for  he  may  be  still 
seen  '*upon  town;"  sometimes  exhibitii^ 
his  goat's  tuft,  his  glittering  chain,  and  his 
smart  black  walking  cane,  during  fashionable 
hours  on  fine  days  in  Grafton-street. 

The  cousins  and  Mrs..Dalton  returned 
on  a  car  from  the  court  a^  soon  as  the  trial 
was  over.  The  ensuing  day,  Leonard  com* 
plained  of  being  completely  exhausted  by 
all  that  he  had  undergone  in  mind  and  body. 
His  immediate  removal  to  the  couatry  was 
recommended.  With  a  mixture  of  gladness 
and  regret  he  prepared  for  his  departure. 
Like  every  lover,  his  heart  beat  with  antici- 
pated de4ht  at  the  prospect  of  meeting 
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her  who  was  the  mistress  of  his  warmest 
affection  ;  but  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  his  return  so  much  sooner  than  he  had 
imagined  would  be  the  case^  when  bidding 
farewell  to  Maria,  threw  a  chill  over  his 
feelings  and  made  him  almost  fancy  he 
should  find  her  changed.  Being  himself 
conscious  that  he  did  not  merit  her  con- 
stancy, he  was  afraid  she  might  have  learned 
all  his  folly,  and  therefore  ceased  to  regard 
him  as  longer  entitled  to  her  love«  ^  How 
little  did  he  know  of  woman's  devotedness 
— of  her  unwavering  fidelity  through  "  sun- 
shine and  showers" — of  the  clinging  of  her 
heart  in  adversity  to  that  beloved,  object 
which,  in  its  prosperous  moments,  was  igno- 
rant of  the  value  of  her  aid ! 

Leonard  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of 
his  cousin  ;  some  mournful  presentiment 
choked  his  voice,  as  he  grasped  the  hand 
of  Charles  when  parting.  However,  before 
he  reached  home,  he  felt  much  better. 
Two  days  elapsed  between  his  departure 
from  Dublin  and  his  arrival  in  his  native 
village,  for  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  make 
the  journey  slowly ;  surrounded  by  his 
family,  their  kindness  soon  soothed  him, 
and  he  retired  to  rest  with  a  lightened 
spirit. 

The  day  after  his  return,  Leonard  made_ 
a  great    effort  to.  appear  recovered  from 
fstigue  and  feebleness.  His  mother,  accord- 
ingly, did  not  object  to  his  wish  to  take  a 
short  walk,  as  the  weather  was  very  fine,  and 
he  seemed  sufficiently  strong.  Stating  that 
he  would  return  in  less  than  an  hour,  he 
went  forth  alone,  halving  expressed  a  desire 
to  visit  some  of  his  old  haunts  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  of  his  relatives.     It  has  been 
.   already  mentioned    that  the  residence   of 
Maria  Howan  was  within  a  mile  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  thither,  the  fair  reader  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn,   Leonard   directed   his 
footsteps.    With    a  heart   beating    almost 
painfully,  he  turned  from  the  public  road 
into  the  narrow  avenue  which  led  to  the 
home  of  his  beloved.     When  in  immediate 
front  of  the  house,  he  surveyed  the  windows 
anxiously,   but    vainly.     He   reached   the 
door,  and  knocked  with  a  trembling  hand ; 
in  a  few  minutes  a  smart  young  servant 
woman  appeared. 

<<  Ah,  (Jauth,  you're  still  to  the  good,  I 
see,"  said  Leonard.  «*  How  is  the  family  ?'' 
Cauth,  as  she  was  called,  with  her  hand 
shading  her  eyes  from  the  sun,  looked  at 
Leonard  doubtfully  for  a  few  moments* 

**  Don't  you  know  me  V  he  asked,  smil* 
ing  very  faintly, 
,  ^  Airah !  can  it  be  youiself  at  all»  Master 


Linnard,  dear?  Wisha,  wisha^  how  soon 
town  smoke  can  drive  away  the  young 
cheek's  bloom!*'  There  was  so  much  of 
sorrowful  wonder  in  the  girl's  voice  aad 
manner,  that  Leonard  felt  a  sudden  moisture 
creep  into  his  eyes. 

*<  Has  the  sickness  been  on  you.  Master . 
Linnard  ?  It's  mortial  bad  you  look,  avour* 
neen.'* 

^*  I  havn*t  been  very  well,  Cauth,'*  said 
Leonard,  in  reply  to  this  comfortable  assu- 
rance. '^  But  are  any  of  the  family  within  ?" 

*'  Sorra  wan  of  them  'ithin  now.  The 
master  is  off  over  at  the  bill  farm,  and  Mister 
William  wint  this  mornin*  to  the  fair  of — '* 

"  Where  s  Miss  Maria  ?"  interrupted 
Leonard. 

«  Myself  dosn't  well  know,  but  I  think 
she's  in  the  garden,  and  if  you  step  into 
the  parlour,  agrah,  I'll  run  across  and  try." 

<<  You  needn't,  Cauth,  I  know  the  way 
myself,  and  if  she's  there  I'll  find  her ;"  so  he 
turned  from  the  pitying  girl,  who  muttered 
to  herself,  as  she  saw  him  walk  feebly 
towards  the  garden  gate,  <*What  come  over 
him,  I  wonder  ?  He  looks  as  if  the  death- 
worm  was  atin'  his  heart  away.  It'ill  be  the 
pity  if  he  lies  out  afore  his  time  in  the  cowld 
grave  1" 

Leonard  entered  the  garden  and  looked 
around ;  trees  and  flowers,  blooming  and 
beautiful,  met  his  eyes,  but  he  did  not  pause 
to  admire  them ;  be  walked  along  a  side 
path  towards  that  spot  which  was  conse- 
crated in  his  memory,  as  the  scene  of  the 
most  blissful  moments  he  had  ever  known* 
As  his  throbbing  heart  had  anticipated,  he 
found  Maria  in  her  summer-house  ;  she  was 
seated — an  open  letter  in  her  hand— when 
he  stood  before  her ;  starting  up,  she  ex- 
claimed, in  surprise  and  pleasure,  when 
she  perceived  who  the  unexpected  intruder, 
was,  ^*  Leonard,  dear  Leonard ;"  and  he 
could  only  murmur  **  my  own  Maria,"  as  he 
elapsed  her  in  his  arms. 

Recovering  from  the  first  agitation  of 
the  meeting,  Leonard  after  some  mutual 
inquiries  seated  himself  beside  her.  *'  How 
little  we  thought,"  said  he,  mournfully, 
"  when  last  we  sat  together  here,  that  we 
should  meet  again  so  soon  and  so  sadly." 

"  No,  no — not  sadly,  Leonard !"  and  she 
looked  fondly  upon  his  face.  'But,  oh, 
my  God,  how  changed  you  are!," 

<<  I  have  suffered  much,  Maria,  and  I  am, 
indeed,  chuiged  in  all  but  affection." 

''  I  heard  about  your  illness,  and  /  suffered 
too.  I  was  told  you  were  to  come  borne,  but 
I  did  not  think  ycMi  would  come  to-day*  But 
now  you  viU  soon  be  well,'' 
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He  shook  his  head,  and  said  gloomily,  that 
he  feared  he  should  never  regain  his  health. 

Poor  Maria  looked  upon  him  through 
&st-rushing  tears,  when  she  heard  his 
melancholy  words. 

'*  Come,  come,  dry  up  those  tears,  Maria 
•—if  I  die,  it  will  be  well  for  you,  for  your 
late  will  be  happier  than  with  me;  even 
DOW,  I  should  not  wonder  if  you  had  ceased 
to  love  one  so  unworthy  of  you.'* 

"  Leonard,  I  do  not  deserve  this  unkind- 
ness.  You  know  you  will  not  die — you 
know — ^you  know — how  I  must  always  feel 
— and  yet  you  pierce  my  heart  by  saying 
these  things.  Indeed,  indeed,  you  are  deter- 
mined to  make  it  a  sad  meeting.'* 

"Well,  well,  foreive  me,  dearest  girl," 
said  Leonard,  much  affected,  "  and  1  will 
speak  of  happier  things ;  do  not  be  weeping, 
it  is  not  an  hour  for  tears." 

She  soon  resumed  her  smiles,  and  Leo- 
nard could  not  help  fancying,  that  she  had 
considerably  improved  in  beauty  during  the 
short  period  of  his  absence ;  she  did  cer- 
tainly look  very  beautiful,  and  her  tears 
aided  in  fully  reviving  the  pure  and  idol- 
ising affection  of  her  lover. 

'<  You  were  reading  when  I  came,  Maria  ?" 

Blushing  and  smiling,  she  exhibited,  as 
her  answer,  his  own  letter. 

«*'S'o  you  really  love  me  still?" 

"  Why  talk  in  this  manner,  Leonard  ? 
Absence — at  least  I  think  so — only  hides 
the  faults  of  the  absent,  if  they  are  dear  to 
Us,  and  we  cannot  bear  to  recal  to  memory 
any  of  their  acts  except  the  best  and  most 
pleasing." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Dalton,  smiling,  **  it 
would  be  better  foe  me  to  be  away  from 
you,  that  my  faults  might  be  forgotten." 

"  Don*t  be  teasing  me  with  sucn  thoughts 
—they  are  foolish,  Leonard,"  she  answered 
playfully. 

Kochefoucauld  asserts,  that  the  reason 
why  lovers  are  never  tired  of  being  together 
is,  that  they  speak  only  of  themselves.  This 
being,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  reason 
why  their  conversation  might  appear  insipid 
to  a  third  party,  we  shall  merely  state,  that 
two  hours,  or  more,  had  passed,  before 
Leonard  thought  it  time  to  return  home. 
He  complained  of  great  weakness,  alleging 
that  the  journey  from  Dublin  and  the  walk 
of  that  day,  had  fatigued  him.  "  After  a 
day's  rest,  I  will  be  entirely  recovered,"  he 
said;  and  he  bid  a  cheerful  fsreweli  to 
Maria ;  their  young  hearts  being  excited  to 
gladness  by  the  happy  visions  which  hope 
and  fancy  had  a^ain  created  more  brightly 
than  even  in  the  infimcy  of  love's  «weet 


imaginings.  But  it  was  with  a  renewal  of 
sad  misgivings,  that  Leonard  found  himself 
become  excessively  weak  and  ill,  during  his 
homeward  walk.  On  reaching  his  father's 
house,  (after  some  difficulty,)  he  retired  to 
bed  considerably  worse  than  he  had  been 
in  the  morning.  His  imprudent  haste  to 
see  Maria  had  caused  more  exertion  thaa 
his  weakened  frame  could  bear. 

Week  after  week  passed  away,  and  the 
glories. of  the  early  summer  time  had  come 
and  gone,  but  Leonard  could  not  leave  the 
bed  on  which  he  was  gradually  wasting. 
That  the  clammy  fingers  of  death  were  laid 
upon  his  brow,  his  family  perceived ;  yet  an 
occasional  rally  would  revive  their  hopes, 
and  awaken  tones  of  gladness  again  in  their 
house,  for  they  all  deeply  loved  poor  Leo- 
nard. Maria  Howan  did  not  see  him  during 
that  lengthened  period,  but,  though  hearing 
much  of  his  dangerous  state,  she  did  not  for 
a  moment  permit  the  distracting  thought  ot 
losing  him  so  soon  to  enter  into  her  mind. 
She  often  wept  alone,  and  the  traces  of  her 
grief  were  beginning  to  be  observable,  yet 
a  sweet  hope  lived  amid  her  sorrows,  and 
she  fancied  that  his  illness  would  be  only 
temporary. 

One  beautiful  day — a  dreamy  and  deli- 
cious day,  like  those  which  brin^  back  to 
memory  the  glowing  images  which  peopled 
our  youthful  fiuryland — Leonard  felt  an 
unusual  buoyancy, which  led  not  only  himself 
but  hb  mother  to  believe  that  it  was  tbe 
herald  of  returning  health.  With  very  Utile 
persuasion  he  prevailed  on  her  to  allow  him 
to  sit  up  for  a  few  hours,  and  the  overjoyed 
mother,  willing  to  be|deceived,  assisted  him, 
when  he  had  dressed,  into  an  adjoining 
room,  where  the  sweet  air,  laden  with  garden 
perfumes,  bore  its  refreshing  coolness  to  hb 
brow.  Maria  Kowan  had  either  called  or 
sent  every  day  to  inquire  for  Leonard,  and 
he  felt  the  reviving  influence  of  that  lovely 
day  more  strongly  by  the  hope  that  he 
should  see  her.  But  the  hours  were  passing, 
and  he  was  again  sinking  into  gloom,  when 
one  of  his  sisters  and  Maria  entered  the 
room.  Great  was  the  shock,  which  poor 
Maria  received,  as  she  marked  the  fearful 
ravages  of  decay.  He  extended  his  thin 
bony  hand,  and  she  clasped  it  without  speak- 
ing. His  sister,  with  the  instinctive  deli- 
cacy of  woman,  left  the  room. 

"  You  see,  Maria,  how  much  I  have  un- 
dergone. But  I  feel  almost  well  to-day, 
and  soon  I  will  be  as  strong  as  yourself  -- 
he  tried  to  smile,  but  the  effort  was  so  feeble 
that  Maria  burst  into  tears.  There  was « 
lengthened  silence. 
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<<  Maria,  'tis  better  to  speak  truly.  Since 
you  came  in,"  he  resumed,  with  a  painful 
effort,  ^'something  has  whispered  to  my 
heart,  that  if  I  recover  my  strength,  it  will 
not  be  in  this  world ;  I  thought  a  few  hours 
ago  I  should  live — ^but,  now,  I  feel  I  am 
dying ;  aye,  dear  Maria,  going  for  ever  from 
you,*'  and  tears  also  fell  from  him. 

**  Oh,  God,  Leonurd,  Leonard,  you  will 
distract  roe  by  saying  that  again  ;  you  must 
not  think  of  death.*' 

*^  Listen  to  me,"  said  he,  quietly  inter- 
rupting her — "  some  one  may  come  in,  be- 
fore 1  have  time  to  make  a  request  of  you. 
I  know'that  you  and>Charles  Keatinge  have 
been  always  friends — he  is,  indeed,  an 
excellent  fellow — more  worthy  of  your 
affection  than  any  other  I  know — poor 
Charles !  he  loves  yau^  Maria,  deeply  and 
fervently,  and — and — if  I  go,  promise  me 
that  you  will  love  him." 

"  You  will  break  my  heart !"  she  sobbed. 

*'  Well,  forgive  me,  but  if  I  die,  at  least, 
write  to  him  as  our  mutual  confidant,  and 
love  him  as  a  friend.  Yet,  if  I  might,  I 
would  entreat  that  hereafter  you  would 
bestow  on  him  the  hand  and  heart  which  I 
must  lose." 

She  dried  up  her  tears,  looked  at  him 
steadily,  and  seemed  about  to  make  some 
solemn  declaration,  when  the  door  was 
opened,  and  Mrs.  Dalton  entered  the  room. 
After  a  few  minutes'  further  delay,  Maria 
bid  hiui  farewell,  and  Leonard  returned  to 
bed.  "  He  will  recover,"  thought  Maria, 
"  he  is  stronger  to-day,  he  will  be  better 
to-morrow,  and  we  shall  yet  be  happy." 
Then  sbe  thought  how  she  should  hereafter 
scold  him  for  having  asked  her  to  love  ano- 
ther— even  though  that  other  was  their 
mutually-dear  friend,  Charles  Keatinge. 

Eariy  on  the  following  morning,  while  the 
merry  lark  was  yet  singing  his  first  lively 
notes,  Maria's  quiet  sleep  was  disturbed  by 
the  entrance  of  her  servant  Cauth.  She 
had  been  dreaming  of  her  lover,  not  as  she 
had  last  seen  him,  but  as  the  hope  of  her 
waking  hours  told  her  she  should  yet  be- 
hold him — her  own  for  life,  her  own  in  the 
strength  of  health  and  pride  of  manly  beauty. 

"  Why  awaken  me  so  early?"  asked 
Maria,  not  pleased,  it  may  be  guessed,  at 
the  intrusion. 

"  Airly,  airly,  is  id  ?  Troth,  you're  right, 
Miss  Maria ;  it's  wrong  to  awake  the  young 
heart  too  soon  to  sorrow,"  and  Cauth 
stooped,  as  if  to  pick  up  something  on  the 
floor,  but  in  reality  to  hide  her  countenance. 

*<  What  aib  you,  Cauth  ?  What  do  you 
mean?"  asked  Maria,  in  some  vagqe  ali^m. 


«  Jist  nothin'  5  nothin'  at  all,  Miss ;  only 
I  heard  Mister  Linnard  is  not  a  bit  better." 

"  Nor  worse,  I  hope." 

^<  I  hope  the  same,  avourneen  ;  but  why 
should  I  say  he's  not  better?  He  is  better 
off  then — ^then — oya — darlin',  darlin',  how 
'ill  I  tell  it,"  and  she  clasped  her  hands,  and 
rocked  her  body. 

"  Speak  out---don't  torture  me — ^is  he— 
dead  F"  faltered  Maria,  feeling  as  if  the  ut- 
terance of  another  word  would  have  been 
beyond  her  utmost  exertion. 

"Don't  fret,  avourneen!  The  Lord's 
will  be  done  !  Sure,  it's  the  fine  time  he 
had  to  think  of  his  blessed  soul  I  Don't  get 
so  white,  achorra  1  Don't  grieve  that  he's 
with  God's  holy  angels" — 

Maria  sank  back.  She  did  not  shriek  or 
sob.  A  sudden  stupor  seized  upon  her,  and 
the  efforts  of  her  weeping  servant  to  arouse 
her  from  what  looked  the  sleep  of  death, 
were  unfelt. 

Leonard's  rashness,  in  making  an  over- 
exertion the  previous  day,  had  hastened 
the  last  hour  of  life.  He  died  in  the  course 
of  the  night — ^his  spirit  having  escaped  whilst 
he  was  faintly  pronouncing  "  Maria  /" 

Charles  Keatinge  received  the  melan- 
choly intelligence  of  his  cousin's  death,  at 
top  late  a  period  to  attend  the  last  sad  ce- 
remonial. Aff  he  folded  the  letter  which 
conveyed  the  announcement,  whilst  tears 
were  fast  coursing  down  his  cheeks,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  time  when 
his  cousin's  heart  was  beating  high  with 
hope.  "  Alas  I"  said  he,  "  how  many  a 
young  man,  like  poor  Leonard,  endowed 
with  qualities  the  best  and  the  brightest,  is 
ruined  by  being  abandoned,  without  a  guide, 
to  the  temptations  of  Dublin  life !  Hun- 
dreds, full  of  promise,  like  him,  are  at  this 
moment  hurrying  to  a  fate  like  his,  and  sowing 
the  seeds  of  sorrow  for  all  who  love  them." 

We  are  amongst  those  who  wish  to  close 
their  eyes,  when  the  dark  cloud  is  passing 
over  the  sky,  and  who  always  prefer,  when 
we  can,  to  contemplate  the  sunny,  rather 
than  the  shadowy,  side  of  human  life.  The 
contrast  of  the  latter  is  often  necessary,  we 
admit,  to  our  full  enjoyment  of  the  former ; 
yet  where  it  is  at  our  option  to  seek  or  to 
shun  those  things  that  throw  a  gloom  upon 
the  spirit,  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the 
choice,  and  walk  only  in  the  light  while 
light  remains  for  us.  I'here  are  many  whose 
morbid  tendency  leads  them  "  the  other 
way ;"  and  whose  self-inflicted  miseries  are 
the  due  punishment  of  the  unhealthy  relish 
which  they  exhibit,  for  those  things  that 
poison  the  springs  of  feeling. 
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With  such  tn  iBcliaatioD,  tlierefore»  we 
omit  a  description  of  the  ffriefs  created  by 
the  death  of  Leonard.  Maria  Rowan,  for 
many  months  after  the  grave  had  received 
him  who  was  the  object  of  her  young  heart's 
idolatry,  felt  as  if  the  light  of  heaven  had 
been  withdrawn  from  earth.  But  religion 
aided  time  in  softening  her  sorrows.  Charles 
wrote  to  her  often — and  she  wrote  to  him. 
Imperceptibly  he  strove  to  revive  her  in- 
terest in  other  subjects,  than  those  which 
had  absorbed  her  thoughts  in  the  first 
months  of  bereavement,  and  impercepti- 
bly he  succeeded.  Who  can  explain  the 
mysteries  of  the  affections  ?  They  may  be 
trodden  down,  but  if  youth,  the  season  of 
their  growth,  be  not  altogether  passed  away, 
may  they  not  spring  again  ? 

Charles  persevered  steadily  in  his  stu- 
dies; and,  having  completed  them,  and 
obtained  his  diploma,  returned  to  his  native 
village.  Need  we  say  that  he  and  Maria 
were  often  together — aye,  so  often,  that  she 
began  to  think  of  Leonard's  last  request  to 
her  ?  Had  not  Keatinge  been  in  existence, 
we  believe  that  the  heart  of  Maria  would 
never  have  been  weaned  from  the  memory 


of  Dalton.  But  time  baAss  BpecolatioQs 
of  every  kind,  and  none  more  than  those 
which  are  shaped  by  whatever  skill  we  maj 
suppose  ourselves  to  have  attaaned,  in  uih 
ravelling  the  intricacies  of  our  strange  oa. 
ture. 

We  do  not  possess  the  desire,  nor  could 
we  command  the  space,  requisite  to  trace 
each  change  slowly  wrought  in  the  breast 
of  Maria.  Years  passed,  and  subdued  jof 
had  taken  the  place  of  hopeless  miserj. 
She  fulfilled  the  last  wish  of  Leonard,  by 
learning  to  love  his  cousin ;  but  far,  very 
far,  is  that  quiet  love  from  the  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  affection  of  her  girlish  days. 

Shortly  before  we  commenced  writiog 
this,  which  we  have  chosen  to  call  <' a  Story,'' 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  readi^,  in  that 
brilliant  provincial  newspaper,  **  The  *  *  * 
Universal  lUwninator,^  an  announcement 
of  the  marriage  of  Charles  Keatiage  aod 
Maria  Rowan.  They  are  happy,  though 
sometimes  the  image  of  Leonard  Dalton 
comes  dimly  back  to  memory,  but  the  sad- 
ness it  occasions  is  only  as  the  light  cloud 
which  steab  across  the  summer  sky. 

K,  T.  B. 
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Thbrb  are  few  pleasanter  things  in  life, 
than  meeting  unexpectedly  with  something 
which  recalk  interesting  scenes  or  happy 
associations  of  by-gone  times,  that  Imve 
been  banished  from  the  mind  by  the  bustle 
of  active  occupation. 

Seldom  did  we  experience  more  fully  the 

geasure  thus  produced  than  when  a  few 
i.ys  since,  we,  by  chance,  laid  our  hand 
upin  Mr.  Windele's  book.  How  many  de- 
lightful .hours  of  social  harmony,  passed 
within  the  walls  of  the  "  Irish  Athens,*' 
were  brought  back  to  us  by  its  perusal. 
How  much  of  brilliant  wit,  of  varied  tar 
lent,  of  racy  humour,  flashed  on  our  memory 
as  we  glanced  over  its  pages.  The  cares 
and  anxieties  of  eight  monotonous  years 
were  forgotten,  and  once  again  we  listened 
in  classic  delight  to  the  refined  conversation 
of  Roche,  f  smiled  at  the  eccentric  quainrt- 
ness  of  Mahoney,  %  and  grew  convulsed  at 
the  contagious  drollery  of  Maginn.  § 

t  James    Rocha,  £iiq.,    deftigoated   by  Father 
Prout,  "  the  Roscoe  of  Cork.'' 
X  The  inimitable  Proat. 
§  A  name  too  well  known  to  reqiure  aa  o/uu. 


Rich  as  Coiic  has  ever  been  in  geniits 
she  seldom  saw  more  talent  among  her  sons 
than  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak.  lo 
the  pulpit,  O'Shea,  CKeeffcand  Tonson* 
lent  the  aid  of  their  splendid  eloquence  to 
their  respective  creeds.  In  poetry,  though 
the  lyre  of  Cailanan  f  had  as  yet  found  do 
hand  worthy  to  awake  it.  Shea,  Meagher, 
and  O'Leary,  %  displayed  gems  of  no  ordi- 

•  The  Rev.  M.  B.  O'Shea,  and  the  Very  R*y. 
Thomas  O'Keeffe,  both  eminent  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen,  and  the  former  a  contributor  to  the 
leading  reviews  of  the  day.  The  Honorable  and 
Rev.  Ludlow  TonMn,the  present  Bishop  of  Kilialo*^* 

t  J.  J.  Cailanan,  author  of  **-The  Recliw  ol 
Inchidony,  and  other  poems."  A  true  yoeU  w^asf 
premature  death  robhed  his  country  of  a  son  who 
would  have  done  honour  to  her  name. 

:  J.  A.  Shea,  author  of  Rudekki ;  F.  J.  Meagher, 
author  of  Zedekiaa ;  and  Joiieph  O'Leary,  author  of 
the  Tribute,  but  more  celebrated  for  hia  contnbn- 
tions  to  the  local  presw  and  periodicals.  H'hiteofl 
the  uubject  of  poetry,  we  must  not  forget  the  cUiim 
of  two  fair  writers,  whose  production*  we  ha« 
often  perused  with  sincere  pleasure.  Mw.  Vo^ 
ing,  who  for  a  long  period  supplied  the  wlomns « 
the  Cork  Southern  Repc»rter,  under  the  signatures, 
"  Myrrha,"  and  **  Chnatabel,"  with  thow  *'  Sc«j« 
from  the  Mountains,"  which  have  been  the  deiigw 


•  Historical  and  De«jriptive  Notices  of  the  City  rf  Cork  and  its  Vidnity ;  Ooogsoe  B«i»i  ^^^ 
gaxiflr,aadK]llaniej:  ByJ.WivDBLi.    Coik:  Bolster.    1899* 
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naiy  merit.  The  last,  indeed^  lias  com- 
posed some  lyrics  of  singular  beauty,  and  a 
zew  capital  J9ux  e^esprit,  not  to  mention 
his  unriyalled  **  Whiskey,  drink  divine  !" 
which  even  temperance  should  not  con- 
sign to  oblivion. 

Paintina^  too  might  claim  Mao  Clise  with 
pride,  and  the  grave  had  but  just  closed 
over  the  ashes  of,  Forde,  *  whose  brief  and 
bright  career  gave  promise  of  a  genius  that 
would  have  raised  lum  to  the  summit  of  his 
profession.  His  "  Overthrow  of  the  Rebel- 
lious Angels,"  shows  a  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion and  a  boldness  of  design,  unec^ualled 
since  the  days  of  Barry,  a  man  who  might 
well  be  designated  the  Angelo  of  Ireland. 
Nor  did  sculpture  rest  behind  her  sister 
art.  The  chisel  of  Hogan  had  learned  to 
animate  the  lifeless  marble,  and  Italy  had 
already  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  an 
Irish  statuanr.  Others  might  easily  be  re- 
counted, and  there  were  few  departments 
of  art,  literature,  or  science,  in  which,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  Cork  could  not  have 
produced  the  name  of  some  gifted  son ; 
while  in  those  lighter  talents  and  accom- 
plishments, which  form  the  charm  of  social 
converse, — ^wit,  anecdote,  and  music,  she  was 
unsurpassed,  we  might  almost  say,  unri- 
valled. 

We,  indeed,  look  back  with  pleasure  to 
the  days  we  spent  among  its  hospitable  in- 
habitants. To  us  it  would  now,  no  doubt, 
present  in  many  things  an  altered  aspect. 
The  little  volume  before  us  shows  how  time 
has  scattered  over  other  lands  many  of  those 
whose  society  we  then  enjoyed.  Mahoney 
and  Maginn  are  no  longer  there.  The 
"  Reliques  of  Father  Prout,"  and  "  The 
Homeric  Ballads,''  are  among  the  literature 
of  another  coimtry  ;  and  those  who  at  home 

of  all  who  haye  read  tbexn,  and  which  seem  to 
partake  of  all  the  sparkle  of  the  mountain  stream, 
and  all  the  beautifol  simplicity  of  the  wild  flower. 
A  volume  of  h^r  poems  is,  we  nnderstand,  on  the 
ere  of  pnhHcation,  and  we  are  sure  it  will  prove  a 
rich  addition  to  this  hranch  of  oar  literature.  I'he 
other  lady  to  whom  we  allnde,  is  Mrs.  Boddington, 
whose  recent  death  we  deeply  lament.  In  the 
last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  poems 
of  this  lady  are  noticed  in  a  flattering  manner, 
though  the  reviewer  admitn  that  they  hardly  equal 
the  expectations  formed  of  one,  who,  in  her  ^  Re- 
miniscences of  the  Rhine  and  a  Corner  of  Italy," 
had  already  shown  herself  to  be  a  poet  in  prose. 

•  The  brother  of  this  artist,  Mr.  Wm.  Forde, 
has  disptlayed  connderable  talent  in  an  *^  Essay  on 
the  Versification  of  Paradise  Lost,'*  containing  some 
peculiar  views  on  the  nature  of  blank  verse,  and 
nas  written  some  excellent  theoretical  essays  on 
musical  subjectn.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Roche  have  been  the  authors  of  musical  compon- 
tioDB  bi^y  creditable  to  their  native  dty. 


could  not  succeed  in  establishing  a  single 
periodical,  now  form  the  chief  support  of 
the  leading  magazines  of  Great  Britain.  In 
Cork  several  have  from  time  to  time  been 
tried,  and  each  lived  only  for  a  day.  To  the 
principal  of  them.  Bolster's  Quarterly  Maga- 
zine, to.  Windele  truly  observes,  "  CShea, 
Callanan,  O'Leary,  Bennett,*  Meagher, 
and  CP  Sullivan,  f  furnished  articles  in  suc- 
cession, which  any  periodical  might  be 
proud  of."  The  comparisons  between  Ari- 
osto  and  Scott,  Dante  and  Milton,  and 
Tasso  and  Byron,  from  the  pen  of  the  last 
named  gentleman,  display  a  refinement  of 
taste,  a  critical  acumen,  and  a  beauty  and 
polish  of  style,  which  few  of  our  best  re- 
viewers could  surpass.  They  are,  more- 
over, free  from  the  cant  and  slang  of  criti- 
cism, and  they  breathe  a  reverence  for  genius 
which  sorrows  when  it  is  obliged  to  blame. 
It  is  strange  that  such  writings  should 
not  have  succeeded  better,  in  a  city  so  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  their  merit.  Among 
the  names  recorded  in  the  work  before  us, 
of  which  Cork  may  justly  boast,  there  is  one 
transcendently  eminent,  that  of  James 
Sheridan  Knowles.  He  was  absent  from 
his  native  city  when  we  sojourned  there, 
and  we  have  never  had  the  gratification  of 
meeting  him  in  private  society;  but  the 
man  who  has  so  often  called  into  play  all 
the  better  feelings  of  our  nature,  we  view 
with  something  more  than  admiration.  We 
look  upon  him  with  friendship,  with  affec- 
tion. The  winning  playfulness,  the  touch- 
ing pathos,  the  deep  truth  to  nature  breath- 
ing in  his  every  page,  have  made  him  a 
home  in  the  sympathies  of  thousands.  The 
wand  of  the  enchanter  Sheridan  seems  to 
have  descended  to  him  with  the  name,  and 
like  him 

He  rules  like  a  wizard  the  world  of  the  heart, 

And  can  call  up  its  sunshioe  or  bring  down  its  showers. 

His,  indeed,  are  the  only  dramas  of  the 
day,  that  will  descend  to  posterity  with  the 
sterling  mark  of  genius. 

So  much  for  the  men  of  Cork.  We  bid 
them  farewell  with  unfeigned  regret,  and 
feel  happy  at  the  opportunity  that  has  been 
afforded  us,  of  recording  our  high  regard 
for  them. 

Our  recollections  of  the  sceneir  in  the 
environs  of  the  city,  are  little  less  vivid  than 
are  those  of  its  inhabitants.  As  we  entered 
its  noble  harbour  and  the  magnificent  ez- 

*  Henry  Bennett,  tbe  facetious  and  witty  writer 
of  "  Tbe  Steam-boat." 

t  The  Rev.  Michael  O'Snllivan,  a  Roman  Ca- 
thoHc  clergyman — a  man  wh«  unites  with  the 
most  miassuming  manners,  a  richly  cultiTated  mind^ 
and  talents  of  the  highest  order. 
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panse  of  water,  extending  from  Rostellan  to 
Balljbricken,  opened  to  our  view,  calm  and 
beautiful  as  an  inland  lake,  with  its  highly 
cultivated  and  well-wooded  shores,  studded 
with  handsome  villas,  and  displaying  in 
front  the  sombre  but  picturesque  little  town 
of  Cove,  all  basking  in  the  stillness  of  a 
summer  noon,  our  hearts  rose  within  us  at 
the  loveliness  of  the  scene.  But  when  we 
looked  around  upon  the  forts  of  Camden 
and  Carlisle,  the  batteries  of  Spike,  and  the 
superb  marine  stores  of  Haulbowline,  and 
saw  three  solitary  merchant  vessels  in  a 
harbour,  which  would  float  the  navy  of  the 
world,  we  could  not  help  muttering  a  curse 
upon  that  tUien  policv,  which,  like  the  bel> 
dam*s  touch,  had  withered  every  nerve  and 
sinew  of  our  fated  land.  In  this  respect 
we  fear  that  Cork  has  changed  only  too  lit- 
tle; but  better  days,  we  hope,  are  coming. 
Each  turn  of  the  nver  as  we  advanced,  pre- 
sented some  new  beauty.  The  romantic 
Monkstown,  sleeping  at  the  water's  edge, 
with  its  old  castle  frowning  darkly  over  it 
from  the  thick  wood  in  which  it  is  em- 
bosomed; Passage,  which  since  our  visit 
has  been  adorned  with  magnificent  baths, 
but  to  which  the  terms  ''  neat  and  spa- 
cious," bestowed  on  it  by  the  song,  seemed 
hardly  to  apply  ;  the  broad  embayment  of 
Foaty;  Marino;  the  little  island,  Blackrock, 
with  the  light  castellated  fabric  surmoimt- 
iug  its  craggy  point,  and  whose  shores,  to- 
gether with  the  opposite  hill  of  Glanmire, 
for  upwards  of  two  miles  present  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  magnificent  residences 
and  beautiful  demesnes,  combine  to  form 
a  scene  which  it  is  impossible  to  gaze  on 
without  delight,  or  to  remember  without 
regret  for  leaving.  That  men  will  travel 
Europe  to  contemplate  the  beauties  of  Na- 
ture, and  leave  such  spots  in  their  native 
land  unvisitcd,  is  a  perversion  of  taste  and 
judgment  to  us  inexplicable.  There  are 
few  celebrated  localities  on  the  Continent 
which  we  have  not  visited,  and  we  have 
not  met  a  single  scene  of  its  kind  equal  in 
beauty  to  the  shore  of  the  Lee.  Mr.  Win- 
dele,  after  pointing  out  to  the  tourist  the 
other  modes  of  enjoymg  this  prospect,  pro- 
ceeds thus : — 

**  But  the  lovers  of  th«  picture^qne  will  assoredlj 
choose  going  by  water.  Four  well  appointed 
Steamers  ply  daily  upon  the  river  between  Cork 
and  Cove,  reaching  the  latter  place  in  about  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Tbi8  course  given  a  perfect 
command  of  all  the  scenery  of  both  roads,  and  with 
a  greatly  superior  effect  It  ban  been  the  theme 
of  admiration  with  every  traveller.  Milnur  says 
of  it,  *  that  neither  the  Severn  at  Chepstow,  nor 
the  sea  at  Southampton,  are  to  be  compared  to  it.' 
No  part  of  the  scendiy  is  barren  or  muntereitiag ; 


a  perpetual  variety  is  prewnted  along  the  whofe 
course.  The  eve  whilst  lingering  over  some  happy 
picture,  is  oontmually  attracted  by  some  new  suc- 
cesirion,  possessing  aU  the  charms  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic landscape." 

The  advantages  possessed  by  Cove  as  a 
watering  place,  exclusive  of  its  splendid 
sceneiT^,  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Mr.  Windele  thus  alludes  to  them : — 

*'  Itji  happy  situation,  and  the  excellence  of  its 
climate  have  secured  it  too,  against  the  fickltmess 
of  fashion's  changes.  To  the  valetudinarian,  the 
reoonmiendations  are  numerous.  The  temperature 
of  the  town  is  mild  and  geniaL  attributable  to  iu 
happy  position  near  to  the  sea,  but  sufficiently 
enclosed  from  the  keen  and  biting  blasts;  sheltered, 
on  the  land  side,  by  high  hills ;  possessing  a  fine 
southern  aspect,  exposed  it  is  true  to  summer  heats, 
yet  those  heats  tempered  by  the  breezes  from  the 
water.  The  result  of  such  a  position,  in  a  salu- 
brity which  bos  attracted  thither  numbers  of  thotae, 
who  otherwise  would  have  sought  the  far  off  scenes 
of  Montpellier,  or  Madeira,  with  their  vehemeut 
iuns,  and  less  temperate  vicissitudes  of  cUmate. 
The  many  recoveries  effected  here  have  fully  justi* 
fii^d  the  selection,  and  proved  the  restorative  and 
invigorating  nrinciple  of  its  atmosphere.  Ilie  ad- 
mirable equability  of  the  Cove  climate,  an  absence 
of  sudden  and  violent  interruptions,  are  the  gnsat 
characteristics  which  have  so  beneficially  marktd 
out  thiit  town  to  the  ailing  and  debilitated,  and 
established  its  reputation.  A  table  kept  for  ten 
months  of  the  year  1833 — 4,  will  exhibit  the  slight 
range  ot  variation  of  temperature*  whicli  has  taken 
place,  in  a  year  presentmg  a  fair  average  of  the 
seasons  at  Cove.  •  •  • 

*' A  result  such  as  this  requires  neither  eom- 
mentary  or  recommendation,  lliose  who  seek 
renovation,  in  continental  climes,  will,  at  a  glance, 
perceive  how  attainable  it  may  be  nearer  home, 
where  extrumes  of  heat  or  cold  are  alike  ui»- 
known.** 

Whosoever  visits  Cove,  whether  for  health 
or  pleasure,  should  not  leave  it  without  see- 
ing the  picturesque  little  river  of  Carriga- 
line,  and  the  East  Ferry,  scarcely  yielding 
to  it  in  beauty.  We  are  sure  that  one  ex- 
ciu'siou  to  either  place  will  not  content  him. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  scenery 
below  the  city,  but  there  are  many  spots  of 
not  inferior  interest  above  it ;  in  fact,  the 
river  to  its  source  is  romantic  and  agreeable. 
Not  far  from'  its  banks,  at  about  five  miles 
from  the  city,  is  the  village  of  Blarnev  with 
its  castle,  rendered  famous  by  the  brilliant 
ode  of  Milliken,  and  the  polyglot  versions 
brought  to  light  by  the  deep  antiquarian 
reseai'ches  of  Father  Prout.  Here  too  is  Uic 
celebrated  "  Blarney  stone,"  which  imparts 
such  eloquence  to  the  lips  of  those  who  kiss 
it,  and  which  the  "  Blarney  laureate"  sings 
in  the  following  happy  strain  : — 

There  is  a  stone  there,  whoever  kisses. 
Oh  !  he  never  misses  to  grow  eloquent, 

'Tishe  may  clamber  to  a  lady's  chamber, 
Or  become  a  member  of  Parliament* 
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A  clever  appnter,  hell  lore  turn  out,  or 
An  out  and  oater  ^*  to  be  let  alone." 

Don't  hope  to  hinder  him  or  bewilder  him ; 
Sure  he's  a  pilgrim  to  the  Blarney  Stone ! 

Mr.  Windele  says  that  *'  in  unvarnished 
prose,  the  touch  of  the  Blarney  makes  a 
liar  of  the  first  magnitude ;  but  a  smooth 
and  ^aceful  liar."  Now  against  this  we 
enter  our  solemn  protest,  as  being  sadly 
destructive  of  the  romance  of  the  transac- 
tion, though  we  fully  agree  with  him  "  that 
its  eminent  perfection  is  a  sweet  and  per- 
suasive tonrae,  in  whispering  the  softest 
words  into  trie  ear  of  woman,"  which  it  un- 
doubtedly confers. 

On  another  point  we  must  differ  from 
our  author.  He  seems  to  think  the  stone 
marked  1703,  which  is  that  usually  pointed 
out  for  the  homage  of  tourists,  is  the  true 
one ;  but  we  doubt  that  the  gift  of  eloquence 
can  be  attained  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  the 
application  of  the  lips  to  this  easily  reached 
tahsman.    We  rather  coincide  in  Mr.  Hor- 

fan's  opinion  (whose  great  antiquarian 
nowledge,  by  the  way,  makes  his  authority 
of  the  highest  value),  that  the  real  stone  is 
''the  one  in  the  face  of  the  wall,  at  the 
north-east  angle,  within  eight  feet  of  the 
summit  of  the  castle,"  and  we  therefore  had 
ourselves  lowered  to  it  by  a  rope  (though 
not  ''  head  downward,"  as  Mr.  Windele 
thinks  necessary),  and  kissed  it  with  the 
deepest  veneration.  We,  however,  re- 
peated the  ceremony  on  the  other  stone  to 
avoid  mistake.  As  to  the  argument,  that 
those  who  kissed  the  stone  of  1703  only, 
*'  have  invariably  carried  away  such  honied 
and  glil>  tongues,"  we  confess  we  could 
never  see  much  genuine  blarney  amongst 
them. 

We  -wish  we  could  follow  Mr ^  Windele 
througli  many  of  the  scenes  he  describes, 
on  his  way  to  the  wild  and  solitary  Gou- 
gaune  Barra,  where  the  Lee  has  its  rise,  but 
want  of  space  compels  us  to  pass  in  silence 
over  the  intermediate  scenes.  Of  Gougaune 
itself  we  need  say  nothing,  but  present  our 

readers  with  a  portion  of  Mr.  Windele's 

admirable  sketch : — 

^^  A  rude  foot-waj  or  bridle  path,  of  about  a  mile 
in  lenj^th,  continues  the  interrupted  route,  and 
leadis  in  uneasy  winding,  over  a  rocky  moor«  to  the 
borders  of  the  lake.  Near  at  band,  but  unseen, 
the  infant  Lee  murmurs  in  its  departure  from  those 
scenes  amidst  which,  it  would  seem*  it  still  wished 
to  linger,  whilst  full  in  front,  arise  those  moun- 
tains, hoary  and  majestic,  in  whose  hollow  it  had 
its  rise.  A  sudden  turn  in  the  way  reveals  the 
whole  scene  at  once  to  view,  and  one  of  more 
Mtvage  desolation,  or  of  a  more  stem  and  impres- 
sive character,  nature  cannot  well  present  for  our 
^miration  and  wonder. 

^^  Gougaune,  quasi,  Geig-abhwh  u  e.  the  gorge  of 


the  river,  is  a  deep  mountain  recess,  or  hollow, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  environed,  save  at 
the  east  s^e,  by  steep  and  lofty  hills,  covered  with 
heath  and  rock,  the  surface  abrupt  and  broken, 
and  sweeping  down,  on  every  side,  with  the  great- 
est boldness  and  variety.  The  centre  of  this  hollow 
is  occupied  by  a  lake  of  considerable  extent,  which 
spreads  itself  under  the  shadow  of  the  lofty  cliffs  of 
Paoilte,  on  the  north,  and  stretches  westerly  to- 
wards the  deep  recesses  through  which  the  infant 
Lee  struggles  to  meet  it  1 1  is  rather  of  an  oblong 
form,  its  Tcnglh  lying  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, and  is  supposed  to  cover  about  eight  hundred 
acres.  t 

^^  Nearly  mid-way  in  the  lake  is  a  small  wooded 
island,  near  the  approach  to  which,  on  the  eastern 
shore,  stands  a  small  slated  fi:ihing  lodge,  and  at 
a  short  distance  may,  perchance,  be  seen  a  skiff 
hawled  up  on  the  straod. 

*^Tho  island  forms  a  picturesque  and  luxuriant 
counterpart  to  the  rough  main  land ;  and  the 
contrast  is  one  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  the 
scene.  In  the  iirst,  the  sward  is  the  greenest,  and 
of  the  most  delicate  freshness.  It  is  a  velvet  turf 
spread  over  a  slightly  undulated  surface.  Trees  of 
the  most  picturesque  form,  generally  the  a.'^b,  clothe 
its  margin,  and  shade  the  remains  of  its  simple 
convent  and  church ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  opposite  shores  are  of  extreme  coarseness,  and 
on  a  large  and  massive  scale,  rude  and  wild,  but 
powerfully  impressive  and  majestic." 

This  description  is  on  the  whole  good, 
in  some  places  admirable,  but  description 
of  any  sort  must  fall  far  short  of  its  magni- 
ficence, aad  Yfe  are  sure  that  no  one  pos- 
sessed of  poetic  warmth,  can  tread  the  isle, 
where  the  ruins  of  the  old  monastery  of  St. 
Finn  Barr  are  crumbling  into  dust,  without 
feeling  with  Callanan,  that 

^  There  is  not  a  dwelling)  in  valley  or  highland, 
So  meet  for  a  bard  as  tins  lone  little  island." 

After  leaving  Gougane  Barra,  Mr.  Win- 
dele proceeds  to  Bantry,  entering  the  wild 
and  rugged  country  of  the  O'SuUivanSy 
illustrative  of  whose  generosity  he  gives  a 
quaint  legend  of  the  olden  time,  in  which  it 
seems  the  family  name  originated.  We 
give  it  in  full  to  our  readers : — 

**  The  O'Sullivans  claim  to  be  descended  from 
Jodh  Dubh^  (black  Hugh)  the  common  ancestor 
of  their  race  and  of  the  McCarthys;  and  thus, 
trace  their  lengthened  genealogy  up  to  Heber,  the 
eldest  son  of  Milesius.  The  origin  of  their  name 
is  not  a  little  whimsical.  It  chanced  that  there 
came  to  Ireland,  from  Albany,  on  a  great  tour,  a 
one-eyed  Druid  nnmed  Levaum !  A  bard  wan  he, 
also,  and  of  renown  in  song.  He  was  entertained 
with  special  hospitaUty  by  the  one-eyed  Eochy,  the 
■on  of  Maoliura,  who  offered  him  rich  gifts  at  his 
departure;  these  the  Druid  declined,  but  asked 
his  host  for  his  only  eye !  Eochy  feariug  to  offend 
the  bard,  and  impelled  by  generosity,  at  once  gave 
it  There  was  at  that  time,  with  Eochy,  an  an« 
cient  saint  named  Ruadan  Lotkre,  who,  indignant 
at  the  selfishness  of  the  Druid,  exclaimed,  '  If  God 
permits  any  thing  to  me<  I  will  say,  O !  Levawn, 
rather  let  thine  own  eye  depart  from  its  place 
to  the  head  of  Eochy,  for  his  benefit.'  The 
prayer  of  the  saint  was  heard,  and  Eochy  found 
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ihe  eyo  of  flie  Druid  perfonoing  duty  in  his 
own  socket  Hence  he  and  his  posterity  obtained 
the  name  oiSuil-Levawn^'^  (Levan's  Eye.) 

A  more  g^and  and  imposing  comitry  than 
thftt  now  brought  under  the  tourist's  ^e, 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  Europe.  The 
gorgeous  Day  of  Bantry,  with  the  rugged 
and  richly- wooded  Glengariff,  and  its  lonely 
and  peaceful  inlet,  present  a  combination  of 
the  beautiful  and  sublime,  on  which  the 
imagination  dwells  with  untiring  gratifica- 
tion. Unfortunately,  want  of  space  pre- 
cludes us  from  giving  more  than  a  short 
extract: — 

"  The  scenery  is  perhaps  inferior  to  no  other  on 
the  southern  coasts  of  Ireland  ;  it  is  of  the  greatest 
variety,  presenting  a  saccession  of  pictures,  from 
the  softest  and  most  graceful  landscape,  to  the 
wildest  and  most  fantasfic  creations  of  the  rude  and 
magnificent  Prominent  amongst  all  its  scenes  is 
its  noble  spreading  bay,  properly  speaking,  an  arm 
of  the  vast  Atlantic;  but  having,  in  general,  the 
appearance  of  a  great  wide  spread  lake,  girded,  as 
it  IS,  by  a  zone  of  mountains  of  the  finest  and  boldest 
outlines,  and  giving  pictures  for  ever  changing,  and 
full  of  beauty,  in  all  their  varying  aspects.  This 
great  estuary  is  over  thirty  miles  in  length,  and, 
in  some  plnces,  it  is  forty  fathoms  in  depth,  ex- 
tending  in  breadth  from  three  to  eight  miles ;  at  the 
north  side,  the  mountain  barriers  which  confine  it, 
seem  to  start  up  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge, 
whilst  its  coasts  are  singularly  stern  and  precipi- 
tous ;  and  at  the  north-east,  extremity,  thejnnctien 
of  the  streams  which  issue  from  Glengarifif  and  its 
neighbunrkood^orm  a  secondary  bayof  great  beauty. 


^  Of  the  views,  perhaps,  the  best  Is  lliat  obtained 
from  Knock-na-fiadh,  (the  deer's  hill,)  mentioDed 
before,  as  immediately  above  the  town.  The  mag- 
nificent prospect  embraces  the  whole  bay  with  its 
islands,  the  bay  or  harbour  of  Glengarifif  the  long 
mountain  ridge,  extending  westward  to  Bere- 
haven  and  the  ocean,  with  the  Sugar-loaf  and 
Hungry-hill  prominent  in  the  centre.  To  the 
north,  the  blue  mountain  chain  skirting  KiDsbTDey 
is  vinble ;  the  Reeks  towering  above  tlie  rest  in 
regal  majesty,  the  whole  melting  away  iBto  the 
distance  ;  and  again,  forming  the  western  limit  of 
this  extended  picture,  the  swelling  forma  of  the 
Gougaun-barra  mountains  are  seen  in  clear  and 
distinct  proximity." 

We  must  now  close,  though  we  would 
gladly  proceed  with  Mr.  Windele  'through 
the  adjoining  county  of  Kerry,  and  again 
revisit  m  imagination  the  unsurpassed  Kil- 
larnev.  If  ever  we  return  to  those  scenes, 
we  shall  assuredly  take  the  unpretending 
"notices"  with  us  as  our  best  travelling  com- 
panion. In  addition  to  the  mere  guide-book 
information  they  contain,  much  valuable 
historic  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  from 
them.  The  stranger  who  visits  the  spots 
which  they  describe,  will  not  fail  to  be 
highly  gratified.  The  Irishman  who  abaiH 
dons  his  summer  trip  to  the  Continent  for 
such  a  tour,  will  refine  his  taste,  extend  his 
knowledge,  and  much  improve  his  nation- 
ality. 


THE    SH'IP  WRECK. 


Oh !  a  merry  Old  fellow  is  Ocean  wild, 

In  sunshine  or  in  storm. 
When  the  sky  shines  over  him  calm  and  mild, 

Or  donds  its  face  deform ; 
When  the  hurricane  sings  its  gleesome  song. 
And  the  dancing  waves  to  their  revel  throng, 

A  tall  ship  sailed  on  a  summer  day, 

And  her  pennants  gaily  flew, 
And  she  dashed  aside  the  foamy  spray. 

As  she  cleaved  the  waters  blue. 
And  she  glided  swift  o'er  the  glassy  deep. 
For  old  Ocean  lay  in  a  tranquil  sleep. 

And  she  met  a  ship  from  a  hostile  shore, 

A  proud  ship,  armed  well, 
And  the  thundering  cannon's  angry  roar, 

S^ke  forth  like  a  voice  from  hell ; 
And  old  Ocean  awoke  and  chuckled  with  glee 
That  bloody  strife  between  men  to  see. 

And  that  fearful  combat  lasted  long, 

TiU  amid  the  curling  smoke, 
From  one  noble  vessel  swift  and  strung, 

A  fiery  radiance  broke, 


And  wild  was  the  shriek  of  her  fated  crew, 
As  the  victor  ship  from  the  fight  withdrew. 

'*  Ha,  ha,  is  it  thus  V*  Old  Ocean  cried 

As  the  blazing  vessel  shone, 
*^  Shall  man  and  fire  the  spoils  divide, 

^^  And  leave  king  Ocean  none  ?" 
And  he  raised  his  arm,  and  from  shore  to  shore 
Rebellowed  the  tempest's  mighty  roar. 

Oh,  God !  'twas  a  wild  and  fearfol  sight 

That  raging  storm  to  see, 
Where  cheeks  that  never  had  blenched  ia  fight. 

Grew  pale  in  their  ajgony. 
But  'tis  done— and  a  single  wave  hath  hurled 
A  thousand  brave  to  a  mystic  world. 

A  calm  o'er  the  slumb'ring  waters  crepty 
And  the  moonbeam  kissed  the  wave ; 

The  victors  and  the  vanqnished  slept, 
In  the  same  cold  watery  grave ; 

Mom  saw  them  dance  on  the  billow's  breast. 

And  night  looked  down  on  their  dreamless  resL 
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ALI  AND  HIS  GUEST;  A  TALE  OF  THE  CALIPHATE. 
Pabt  I. 

Belarhu.  Fair  yonth,  come  in : 
Disoonrw  is  heavy,  fasting ;  when  we  have  snpped, 
Well  mannerly  demand  of  thee  thy  story, 
So  far  as  thou  wilt  speak  it. 

Imogen,  Thanks,  sir. — Cymheline^  Act  IF,  Scene  VL 


In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  caliph 
Haroun.  A\  Raschid,  there  lived  in  the  nor- 
thern quarter  of  the  suburbs  of  Bagdat,  a 
cobbler  named  Ali.  His  character  may  be 
briefly  described.  He  was,  as  many  cob- 
blers have  been,  industrious,  good  humoured, 
and  eccentric.  In  consequence,  he  won  the 
esteem  of  all  his  neighbours;  and  they,  in 
the  capacity  of  customers,  left  him  little  to 
complain  of. 

On  the  last  evening  of  the  month  Raroa- 
zan,  in  the  year  before  mentioned,  just  as  the 
sun  was  setting,  Ali  laid  by  his  work,  and 
came  out  into  the  street.     Here  he  cast 
himself  on  a  snug  bench,  which  lay  imme- 
diately before  the  window  or  opening  of  his 
stall,  and  gave  a  loose  to  his  limbs  and  his 
contemplations.    Now,  he  looked  up  at  the 
sky,  and  entertained  for  its  moment  some 
vagrant  recollection  which  had  skipped  into 
his  brain  j  now,  he  looked  round  the  street 
to  catch  the  eye  of  some  one  of  his  nume- 
rous acquaintance.     Immediately  after  sun- 
set, the  sheiks  took  their  posts  in  the  mi- 
narets of  the  mosques,  and  their  voices  were 
to  be  heard,  far  and  near,  through  the  still- 
ness of  the  evening,  summoning  each  true 
Mussulman  to  evening  prayer.    The  cobbler 
was  not  infidel  enough,  (if  we  may  employ 
the  word  in  what  may  be  thought  an  unusual 
acceptation,)  to  neglect  the  observances  of 
his  religion ;  but  his  godliness  did  not  urge 
him  from  the  position  of  comfort  which  he 
had  chosen.     His  thoughts  took  a  pious 
turn   for   a   few  moments.     He  mentally 
prayed  for  the  extension  of  the  number  of 
the  true  believers,  and  the  extirpation  of 
christians  and  idolaters ;  for  the  success  of 
the  caliph  against  all  his  enemies;  for  his 
own  success  in  trade  ;  and  for  some  casual 
et  celeras  besides,  which  we  pass  over  as  of 
little  importance.     He  then  lapsed  into  a 
most  delicious  mood  of  lazy  indifference. 
The  increasing  dusk  prevented  him.friom 
^mnloying  his  curiosity  as  before,     m  ,w»s 
l^st  sensible  of  the  existence  of  a  sky  above 
^  head,  with  a  modest  star  making  its  ap- 
i''^*««e  here  and  there  j  of  an  indistinct 


hum  around  him  which  reminded  him  that 
he  was  a  member  of  society ;  and  of  no- 
thing more.  Everything  else  that,  to  a  less 
wearied  and  less  contented  man,  would  have 
afforded  abundant  scope  for  observation, 
was  shut  out  from  Ali's  brain.  He  lay  at 
full  length  upon  his  bench,  his  face  turned 
upwards,  his  arms  crossed  upon  his  breast, 
and  his  slowly- drawn  breath  just  making 
itself  audible,  in  a  sound  which  told  that 
the  utterer  was  awake,  but  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  not  far  from  snoring.  As  he 
had  just  attained  that  enviable  stage  of  in- 
dolence, which  lies  upon  the  verge  of  slum- 
ber, his  unpitying  fortune  decreed  that  he 
should  be  disturbed.  One  of  his  more  re- 
spectable customers  having  need  of  his 
handicraft,  called  at  his  stall,  and  perceiving 
him  as  above  described,  gave  him  a  hearty 
shake,  and  addressed  him  in  these  words : 

"  What — friend  Ali,  are  you  tired  of  your 
old  profession,  and  have  you  turned  star- 
gazer  at  last  ?  Come,  rouse  up,  good  master 
magician  or  cobbler:  here's  business  for  you ; 
a  nativity  to  be  cast,  or  a  piece  of  your  old 
work  to  be  mended.  Come,  rouse  up — 
rouse  up.'' 

«  Ha — ^what  ?"  exclaimed  the  cobbler, 
starting  suddenly  up.  "  Ha^— my  ffood  sir," 
said  he,  as  soon  as  he  recognized  his  custo- 
mer. '<  Ha-— my  good  sir,  you  have  surprised 
me  indeed.  What  strange  dexterities  you 
have  become  a  proficient  in  of  late !  Tell 
me  pray,  have  you  taken  a  lesson  firom  the 
thieves  of  the  caliph's  camp,  or  served  a 
winter  with  the  snake-catchers  ?" 

'*  Small  need  is  there  of  camp-rogues  or 
snake-catchers  to  catch  you  unawares,"  re- 
plied the  other,  '<  but,  of  a  truth,  I  imagined 
you  had  turned  to  astrology,  or  some  sfich 
like,  you  were  staring  on  the  heavens  so 
attentively." 

"  Far  from  my  poor  brains,"  exclaimed 
the  cobbler,  <<  be  such  inventions  of  crack- 
pated  fools.  I  leave  astrology,  necromancy, 
and  all  such  cozening  nonsense,  to  vagrant 
mugrhebis*  and  cnj-throat  Gheben." 
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"  Hare  a  care,  my  good  friend,'*  replied 
the  other,  "  how  you  speak  ill  of  the  black 
art  and  its  professors.  If  you  are  bent  on 
making  sorcerers  your  enemies,  I  shall  not 
greatly  desire  to  remain  youj;  friend.  A 
pair  of  ass's  ears,  the  kind  memento  of  some 
wandering  magician,  is  not  among  the  mat- 
ters that  I  have  ever  extraordinarily  longed 
for.  I  am  not  over-earnest  to  become  the 
sport,  talk,  and  wonder  of  all  Bagdat ;  nei- 
ther should  I  relish  to  find  myself  spirited 
away  in  a  whirlwind,  to  furnish  a  piece  of 
amusement  for  some  of  those  astrological 
cut-throats  you  mention." 

'*  To  put  an  end,  then,  to  your  appre- 
hensions, if  you  have  any,**  replied  the  cob- 
bler with  a  leer,  "  we  will  avoid  all  further 
ill-talk  about  those  formidable  personages ; 
and  now,  I  bethink  me,  you  must  have  some 
business  with  me."  Then,  perceiving 
something  in  the  hand  of  his  customer, 
which  a  closer  inspection  informed  him  was 
a  pair  of  well-worn  slippers,  he  continued : 
"  And  so,  worthy  sir,  you  have  visited  the 
humblest  of  your  servants,  that  he  might 
play  the  physician  with  those  old,  faithful 
drudges  of  yours,  and  relieve  them  from 
their  infirmities?" 

"  You  say  the  truth,"  exclumed  the  other 
laughing,  *'  and  it  required  none  of  your 
divining  art  to  discover  it.  But,  friend 
All,  you  will  set  yourself  about  these  with- 
out delay.  I  shall  need  them  early  on  the 
morrow.'* 

**  I  will  be  punctual  as  the  sun,**  replied 
the  cobbler. 

"  Thanks,  friend  Ali,"  exclaimed  the  other. 
**  Stick  to  your  honest  trade,  and  leave  stars 
and  necromancy  to  astrologers  and  magi- 
cians ;  for,  if  you  were  to  know  every  con- 
stellation in  the  heavens,  and  to  spout  magic 
like  Zerdhust  himself,  you  would  not  be  the 
better  cobbler.  But,  adieu,  friend  All. 
Being  a  good  Mussulman,  I  have  kept  the 
fast.  It  is  long  past  evening  prayer,  and 
high  time  for  any  pious  person's  supper.'* 

**  What  a  jeering  rogue  he  is !"  observed 
Ali,  as  his  customer  departed,  *^<  to  know 
every  constellation  in  the  heavens,  and  to 
spout  magic  like  Zerdhust — ha!  ha!  ha! 
the  rogue.  Zerdhust!  his  supper! — ^ha! 
ha!  Zerdhust!"  Such  were  the  half- 
audible  words  of  the  cobbler,  as  be  pro- 
ceeded to  fasten  up  his  stall. 

His  business  of  bolting  and  barring  having 
been  accomplished,  he  was  about  retiring  to 
his  supper,  (for  Ali,  like  his  customer,  had 
eaten  nothing  since  sunrise,)  when  his  at« 
tention  was  arrested  by  a  stranger,  who, 
apparently    suffering   under  great  fktigue, 


was  slowly  toiling  his  way  along  the  street 
From  the  anxious  look  with  which  this  Id. 
dividual  surveyed  the  houses  on  either  side 
as  he  passed,  Ali  conjectured  that  a  place 
of  lodging  was  what  the  stranger  sought; 
nor  was  his  conjecture  erroneous.  As  he 
came  nearer,  the  cobbler  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  scanning  his  appearance  with  some 
accuracy.  The  stranger  was  young  and 
handsome,  and  his  delicate  limbs  seemed 
calculated  for  but  moderate  tasks  of  exer- 
tion. He  was. of  the  middle  stature,  or 
perhaps  something  above  it.  His  dress  was 
plain ;  but  the  neatness  with  which  his  tar- 
ban  was  folded,  and  his  scarf  bound  round 
him,  seemed  to  tell  that  the  wearer  «ij 
used  to  elegance,  and  that  this  plainness  wis 
only  assumed.  Yet  he  was  without  atten- 
dants—had  evidently  journicd  far  on  foot— 
and,  altogether,  presented  as  helpless  and 
pitiable  an  appearance  as  can  well  be  ima- 
gined. If  the  Curiosity  of  the  cobbler  was 
much  excited,  a  ready  opportunity  was  soon 
given  for  its  gratification.  The  stranger 
approached  and  accosted  him. 

There  was  a  bashful  hesitation  in  his 
voice  and  manner  as  he  spoke;  but  tbis 
might  have  been  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  a  stranger.  Thoogfa  he 
spoke  the  Arab  tongue  with  considerable 
fluency,  a  slight  peculiarity  in  hb  &cceot 
told  that  it  was  not  his  native  one. 

"  Friend,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  -plaiotiTc 
tone,  "lam  ready  to  sink  unHer  fatigue; 
can  you  inform  me  where  I  may  obtain  a 
safe  lodging  for  the  night  ?"* 

"  Indeed,"  said' the  cobbler  in  reply,  "to 
direct  you  to  such  a  place  would,  in  this 
quarter,  and  at -this  hour,  be,  I  am  afraid, 
impossible.  If  you  had  come  to  the  citj 
by  any  other  road,  no  difiicidty  like  this 
could  have  occurred ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  there  is  not  a  single  inn  within 
a  quarter  of  a  league." 

"  Oh,  holv  Allah  !*'  cried  the  stranger, 
now  raising  his  voice  to  a  tone  the  most 
piteous ;  "  must  I,  then,  drop  exhausted  in 
the  open  street  ?  In  my  present  state,  such 
a  journey  would  be  utterly  impracticable. 

«  I  pity  you  indeed,"  exclaimed  the  cob- 
bler. 

"  Could  you  not,"  continued  the  stAn- 
ger — "  could  you  not,  kind  friend,  give  me 
some  place  of  rest  yourself?  However  un- 
comfortable, I  would  count  it  a  luxury. 
Your  pains  shall  not  pass  unrewarded ;  wd 
the  poor  way-worn  wanderer  wiU  not  for- 
get, from  his  little  store,  to  repay  you  f" 
your  hospitality.*'  ^       ^^ 

The  cobbler,  who,  during  the  nn^r 
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of  this  i^ipeal,  shook  his  head^  as  if  in  reluc- 
tant, jet  positive  refusal^  appeared,  at  the 
mention  of  a  recompense,  to  relax  consi- 
derably. His  air,  which  had  hitherto 
evinced  something  of  pity,  now  bore  a  more 
decided  expression  0/  that  feeling.  After 
a  well-assumed  appearance  of  deUberation, 
he  consented  that  the  stranger  should  be- 
come his  guest  for  that  night ;  and  the  poor 
traveller,  almost  in  ecstasy  at  the  prospect 
of  relief,  which  even  the  rude  dwelling  of 
the  cobbler  afforded,  poured  forth  his  bless- 
ing and  protestations  of  gratitude  at  a 
most  lavish  rate. 

^  As  he  was  still  employed  in  bestowing 
his  thanks,  which  the  cobbler  received  with 
the  utmost  complacency,  the  attention  of 
both  was  arrested  by  a  party  of  mounted 
troops,  clad  in  picturesque  costume,  which 
passed  them  by  at  a  smart  pace. 

**  What  soldiers  are  these  ?"  inquired  the 
straiser. 

**  borne  of  the  cc^iph's  body-guards,"  re- 
plied the  cobbler.  •  "  They  have  been  just 
relieved  at  one  of  the  outposts  of  the  city, 
and  are  now  returning  to  their  quarters. 
Ajb  soon  as  they  enter  the  near  gate,  it 
will  be  shut  for  the  night ;  so  that  you  are 
rather  fortunate  in  having  met  with  me, 
since,  were  you  even  quite  free  from  fatigue, 
you  could  not,  if  you  went  on,  have  by  any 
chance  reached  it  before  them." 

'*  And  are  we  not  in  the  city  at  present?* 
said  the  stranger. 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  the  cobbler. 
^'  Tile  city  is  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  league 
distant ;  yet  this,  though  a  remote  part  of 
the  suburbs,  is  almost  as  thickly  inhabited 
as  any  part  of  Bagdat  itself.  Were  it  not 
now  too  far  advanced  in  the  evening,  I 
could,  from  this,  easily  show  you  one  of 
the  gates  and  a  large  portion  of  the  walls. 
As  it  is,  you  must  postpone  the  satisfaction 
of  your  cuijosity  till  to-morrow.'' 

The  new  duty  of  host,  which  Ali  had  as- 
sumed, forbade  bis  detaining  his  guest  any 
longer  in  the  open  air.  His  politeness,  be- 
sides, was  seconded  by  sundry  importunate 
twinges  of  his  inward  man,  which  reminded 
him  that  his  piety  had  kept  him  without 
drop  or  morsel  long  enough  in  all  con- 
science, and  that  any  further  postponement 
of  his  evening  repast  would  be  improper. 
^  "  Come,  friend,"  he  said,  "  the  evening 
air  is  somewhat  cold,  and  to  one  wayworn 
as  you  are,  cannot  prove  over-agreeable. 
Metbinks  the  inside  of  my  dwelh'ns,  humble 
as  it  i»,  and  a  warm  meal,  were  better  far 
than  further  fasting  here  in  the  twilight 
Your  eiitertunment  will  prove  homely*-I 
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cannot  boast  of  its  excellence ;  yet  I  will 
engage  you  some  substantial  fare,  and 
plenty  of  it,  to  stay  your  craving  stomach 
withal." 

To  this  address  the  stranger  answered  by 
a  slight  salaam*  The  graceful  ease  of  the 
motion  did  not  escape  the  observation  of 
the  cobbler,  and  went  far  in  confirming  the 
suspicions  which  he  had  already  formed,  as 
to  his  guest  being  a  person  of  more  respec- 
tability than  he  wished  to  appear. 

*<  Come,  good  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  advan- 
cing to'  th^  door,  and  raising  the  latch, 
<<  enter  my  humble  dwelling,  and  see  if  my 
hospitality,  limited  though  it  be,  can  in 
anywise  befit  the  rank  of  so  respectable  a 
guest." 

At  this  the  stranger  appeared  much  con- 
fused. ^  Friend,"  he  replied  in  a  tremu- 
lous tone,  **  you  are  certainly  much  in  error, 
if  you  take  for  a  person  of  respectability 
one  as  humble  as  yourself." 

''  So  much  the  better,"  answered  the 
cobbler,  with  a  half-satisfied  air;  *<our  fel- 
lowship will,  on  that  account,  be  the  more 
cordial,  and  your  entertainment  seem  the 
better.  I  am  right  glad  of  it,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  ^  by  the  holy  prophet,  right  glad 
of  it  indeed." 

As  he  spoke  these  wards,  holding  with 
one  hand  the  latch  of  the  half-opened  door, 
he  extended  the  other  to  the  stranger,  who, 
grasping  it  in  all  the  spirit  of  cordiuity.with 
which  it  seemed  to  be  offered,  and  making 
another  salaam  in  answer  to  the  rude  cour- 
tesy of  his  host,  entered  the  mean  asylum, 
which  stood  open  for  his  reception.  The 
cobbler  remained  for  some  moments  in  the 
same  posture  in  which  he  had  parted  the 
stranger's  hand,  ruminating  and  looking  re- 
markably puzzled  and  sagacious ;  then  snak- 
ing his  head,  as  if  satisfied  that  all  was  not 
exactly  as  unmystified  as  he  could  wish,  he 
too  entered  the  house,  and,  closing  the 
door,  joined  his  guest. 

The  inside  of  the  cobbler's  dwelling  was 
a  fit  counterpart  to  its  rude  exterior.  The 
bare,  uoplastered  walls — ^the  uncoiled  roof-^ 
the  rugged  earthen  floor,  broken  in  various 
places,  seemed  but  ill  calculated  to  afford 
anything  like  comfort.  The  stranger,  how- 
ever, happy  in  having  procured  even  so 
humble  a  lodging,  did  not  seem  to  regard  it 
in  such  a  light.  Rejoiced  at  the  pospect 
of  a  relief  from  his  fatigue,  he  contemplated 
the  wretched  accommodation  it  afforded, 
with  undisguised  satisfaction.  The  cobbler 
supplied  him  with  a  fresh,  clean  mat,  upon 
which  he  reclined  his  exhausted  limbs;  and 
while  he  lay  thus  at  his  ease,  his  host  was 
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busied  in  getting  ready  tbeir  repast,  which, 
under  his  practised  hand,  was  not  long  in 
making  its  appearance.  A  weU-charged 
platter  of  boiled  pulse,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  some  slices  of  meat  had  been  added, 
accompanied  with  some  rusks  of  coarse  rice 
bread,  afforded  them  no  very  contemptible, 
though  homely  fare;  and  the  stranger 
needed  little  solicitation  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample which  was  speedily  set  him  by  his 
entertainer. 

In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Mahomet, 
no  other  beverage  than  water  formed  an 
accompaniment  to  their  repast.  This  did 
not  seem  exactly  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
stranger.  He  coughed,  and  hemmed,  and 
smacked  his  lips,  looking  now  at  the  drink, 
and  now  at  the  cobbler ;  but  all  this  was 
lost  upon  the  latter,  who  either  did  not  un- 
derstand the  hints,  or  was  unwilling  that  it 
should  appear  he  did.  His  guest,  however, 
was  determined  to  press  the  matter  more 
closely. 

"  Friend  Ali,**  he  exclaimed,  **  your  fare 
has  been  good---nay,  delicious.  Methinks 
such  excellent  fare  demands  something 
more  reUshable  than  mere  water.  Do  you 
not  think  so?' 

**  If  sherbet  be  to  your  taste,"  replied  the 
other,  "  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  gratify  you." 

**  Sherbet  I**  ejaculated  the  stranger, 
**  sherbet  indeed!  Such  trashy  stuff  may 
do  well  in  a  sultrv,  scorching  noon  $  it  is 
admirable  cooling  drink ;  but,  at  present,  a 
beverage  of  that \ind  is  very  far  from  suit- 
ing my  fancy.  Methinks  something  of  a 
bracing — warm — enlivening  nature — some- 
thin^-*—.  Hark  you,  friend  All,*'  said  he, 
drawmff  close  to  the  cobbler,  and  looking 
into  his  face  with  a  steadfast,  inquiring 
gase,  in  which  there  was  something  like  a 
lurking  smile,  "hark  you,  friend  A li,  did 
you  ever  drink  wine  7* 

*'  1  am  a  good  Mussuknan,*  replied  the 
cobbler,  turning  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes 
in  the  most  sanctimonious  manner. 

**  And  are  you  so  scrupulous  as  not  to 
drink  wine?  Have  you  never  tasted 
any?" 

*<  Never,  by  the  tomb  of  the  prophets— 
never,**  replied  the  cobbler  in  the  same 
grave  tone. 

At  this  the  stxanger  burst  out  into  a  fit 
of  loud  laughter.  "  Ah,  hypocrite  1"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  then  began  laughing  more 
heartily  than  before.  At  the  same  time^ 
he  could  perceive  a  faint  smile  playinff  about 
the  lips  of  his  host ;  catching  at  whioi  indi- 
cation»  be  proceeded — *<  And  do  you  think 
auch  wor^  m  these  will  h^at  off  the  scent 


so  keen  a  dog  as  I?  A  smile  such  sstht 
never  proceeded  from  your  jaded  opiun- 
eater ;  it  is  the  genuine  smile  of  a  prsctised 
wine-bibber.  Ha!  friend  Ali,  you  shall 
not  escape— you  shall  not  deceive  me." 
Here  he  again  burst  into  a  fit  of  Isogbter, 
in  which  the  cobbler  could  scarce  refrua 
from  joining. 

The  stranger,  though  ready  to  split  witii 
laughing,  was  not,  however,  so  entirely  em- 
ployed thereby,  but  that  he  could  note  ce^ 
tain  suspidotts  glances,  which  the  cobbler 
now  ana  then,  cast  towards  a  perticolir 
Quarter  of  the  apartment;  and  looidi^ 
thither,  he  perceived,  what  had  escsped  his 
previous  observation,  a  small  press  or  cap- 
board  sunk  in  the  wall,  the  door  of  which 
stood  open  in  the  most  tempting  positioo. 

1^'  ni  lay  you  a  wa^r,  finend  Ali,"  ssidhe, 
**  a  hundred  sequins  to  a  dihrem,  that  I 
procure  you  abundance  of  wine— of  the 
choicest  lund,  and  of  the  most  racy,  ddidou 
flavour;  yes,  by  the  prophet,  wine— aye, 
and  in  two  seconds.**  As  he  spoke,  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  made  a  movement  to- 
wards the  cupboard. 

«<  Hold  I*  exclaimed  the  cobbler.  He 
could  say  no  more.  The  stranger  had 
spoken  in  so  serious  and  earnest  a  toQe,afl(I 
with  gesture  so  well  affected,  that  to  pre- 
serve gravity  any  longer  was  impoanble. 
He,  accordingly,  burst  out  into  peib  of 
laughter,  so  tremendous  that  his  guest  vis 
absolutely  startled. 

"  Har  said  he,  as  soon  as  it  wss  in  ^ 

power  to  spesk,  «<  Ha !  my  good  «r,  jw 

are  truly  possessed  of  cunning  and  elfroo- 

tery.     We  of  Bsgdat  are  said  to  be  the 

most  knavish  fellows  in  the  world;  but, put 

in  comparison  with  such  as  you,  we  are 

contemptible  indeed.**     So  saying,  he  rwe^ 

and  produced  from  the  little  cupbosrd  a  full 

jar  of  excellent  wine  and  two  drinking  cups. 

"  Come  now,**  said  he,  "  friead  strsnger, 

if  you  do  npt  pass  a  merry  night,  it  will  be 

your  own  fsult/^ 

His  proffer  was  accq>ted  with  the  utmost 

od  will,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  were 

th  as  deejJy  engaged  in  their  cups  ss  they 

were  before  in  conversation ;  not  thst  the 

dialogue   between  them  experienced  isj 

abatement— on  the  contrary,  their  cooTcr- 

sation  now  became  sdll  more  brisk  thsn  it 

had  been  before. 

Though  the  stranger,  at  first,  seemed  tf 
fond  of  carousing  as  his  entertsioer,  he 
ceased,  after  a  few  cups,  to  answer,  with  «nf 
punctuality,  to  the  pledges  of  theUtctf--JJ 
fiict,  after  a  short  time»  he  ahBOSt  ceased 
drinking  altogether.    Not  so  with  the  cob- 
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bier.  Cup  was  quickly  repeated  alter  cup, 
and  he  seemed  resoWed  to  adventure,  as 
far  as  was  posBible,  into  the  muty  domains 
of  inebriety. 

Respect  for  his  guest  had,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, checked  the  inquisitiveness  of  the 
cobbler ;  yet  it  was  strange  that  such  a  pe- 
riod had  elapsed  without  the  stranger  being 
incommoded  with  impertinent  inquiries. 
The  charm  which  had  bound  the  cobbler's 
curiosity  was  now  at  length  dissolved*  He 
drew  himself  close  to  the  stranger,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  in  rude  familiarity  upon  his 
shoulder,  thus  accosted  him  : 

'*  My  worthy  sir,  I  have  told  you  that 
my  name  is  All — I  have  told  you  that  I  am 
a  cobbler.  We  have  been  chatting  and 
drinking  here  together  most  freely  and 
companionably^ 

The  stranger  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  no- 
tify some  dissent  to  the  last  assertion. 

'^  We  have  been  drinking  here  most  com- 
panionably.  I  have  been  very  communi- 
cative to  you — I  have  told  you  that  I  am 
Ali  the  cobbler ;  tell  me,  friend,— rwho  are 
you?'* 

A  blush  of  confusion  overspread  the 
stranger's  face.  It  was  evident  that  he  had 
not  been  prepared  for  such  a  question ;  yet 
so  directly  had  it  been  put,  that  no  evasion 
appeared  possible.  He  endeavoured  to 
stammer  out  a  reply ;  but  so  vain  was  the 
effort,  that  a  few  inarticulate  sounds  were 
all  he  produced ;  while  the  other,  upon 
hearing  no  answer  returned,  pertinaciously 
repeated  the  question. 

At  length  the  stranger  summoned  up  his 
courage — ^the  blush  forsook  his  cheek — and 
turning,  with  much  apparent  cordiality,  to- 
wards the  cobbler,  he  replied-— 

"  My  worthy  host,  you  have  told  me  that 
your  name  is  Ali,  and  that  you  are  a  cob- 
bler. I  commend  your  frankness,  and  am 
surprised  that  I  have  forgotten  to  acquaint 
you  with  my  name.  You  may,  then,  call 
your  guest,  and  I  hope  friend,  by  the  name 
ofHatim." 

^*  A  right  good  name,"  replied  the  cob- 
bler. **  Come,  friend  Hatim,  a  cup  to  our 
better  acquaintance.*'  So  saying,  he  filled 
his  cup  to  the  brim,  while  his  guest  did  the 
same;  but  so  much  was  he  engaged  in  the 
delights  of  his  own  bumper,  as  not  to  per- 
ceive that  the  stranger,  instead « of  doing 
justice  to  his,  slyly  poured  it  out  upon  the 
floor. 

**  Friend  Hatim,"  continued  the  cobbler, 
*^  I  greet  you  to  our  city ;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  you  have  been  very  fortunate  in  the 
time  ox  your  arrival.    This  day  ends  the 


month  Ramazan— pthis  day  ends  our  lengthy* 
plaguy  fast — and  to-morrow,  if  you  do  no^ 
see  siffhts,«— sights  of  magnificence  and  won" 
der,  I  am  not  Ali  the  cobbler." 

*<  And  to-morrow  commences,  does  it 
not,  the  great  three-day  festival  of  the  Bai- 
ramP' 

**  It  does,"  replied  the  cobbler. 
**  How  fortunate— how  fortunate  I  have 
been!"   ejaculated  the  stranger.      ^<  Oh, 
Allah !  I  bless  thee — I  thank  thee  for  thy 
goodness !" 

*^  Your  business  must  be  pressing  indeed, 
when  it  wiU  require  to  be  transacted  during 
the  festival  ?" 

<<  Friend  Ali,  you  mistake,"  replied  the 
stranger,  while  a  slight  tremble  was  appa- 
rent in  his  voice;  <'my  business,  so  far 
from  being  oMmportance,  is  of  the  most 
trivial  nature." 

<<  So  much  the  better,"  observed  the  cob- 
bler. '<  The  less  one's  brain  is  troubled 
with  affairs  of  difficulty  and  necessity  on 
such,  and  indeed  on  all  occasions,  the  bet- 
ter ;  besides,  you  will  thus  have  leisure  to 
see  our  noble  caliph,  Haroun  Al  Raschid, 
going  in  state  to  open  the  grand  mosque*'' 

As  the  stranger  heard  these  wordd,  his 
countenance  was  filled  with  anxiety;  his 
eyes  flashed,  and  his  'voice  trembled  with 
eagerness,  as  he  demanded,  **  And  is  not 
that  the  mosque  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Mahreddin?" 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  the  cobbler ; 
<<it  if  called  the  mosque  of  Mahreddin. 
Why,  you  know  it  as  well  as  myself; 
though,  if  I  remember  rightly,  you  say  you 
were  never  before  in,  or  even  near  Bag- 
dat." 

**  Never,"  said  the  stranger ;  **  but  I 
have  been  particularly  informed  about  that 
mosque,  and  my.'  business  will  lead  me 
to  the  part  of  the  city  in  which  it  lies." 

Here,  the  conversation  lay  dormant  for 
some  minutes,  the  cobbler  having,  for  evi- 
dent reasons,  parted,  for  that  night  at  least* 
with  the  greater  share  of  his  loquacity.  At 
length  the  stranger  resumed  the  discourse. 
*<  Friend  Ali,"  said  he,  **  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  remain  for  some  time  in  the  city* 
An  inactive  life  possesses  no  charm  for  me. 
I  have  determined  on  taking  some  light 
employment  on  hands  during  my  stay.  I 
have  been  thinking  of  the  sale  of  light  wares. 
Trinkets  and  the  Uke  have  gener  Jly,  I  sup- 
pose, a  good  sale  during  the  festivaL  You 
can  direct  me  as  to  the  descriptions  whiek 
are  commonlj  sold,  and  the  places  where  I 
can  procure  a  supply." 
<<  What  r  exd^ed  the  cobbler  abrupt^ 
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It,  **  would  you  bawk  a  paek-basket  through 
the  city?' 

**  Even  so,''  replied  the  stranger.  «  To 
do  so  is  my  intention.'' 

At  these  words,  the  cobbler  was  seized 
with  the  strongest  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment. «  And  have  I,"  thought  he,  **  been 
ail  along  imposed  upon ;  entertaining  some 

Ety  travelling  chapman,  under  the  idea  of 
being  a  person  of  quidity  in  disguise  ?  I 
have,  then,  been  put  to  the  trouble  and  cost 
of  an  entertainment,  for  which  I  need  no 
longer  expect  a  proper  recompense;  and, 
moreover,  I  have  played  the  unbeliever  in 
his  company,  to  no  other  end  than  the  waste 
of  my  wine,  and  the  gratification  of  his  vul- 
gar throttle— " 

His  meditations  were  here  broken  in 
upon  by  the  stranger,  who  had  been 
anxiously  waiting  a  reply. 

'*  Friend  Ati  T"  he  exclaimed. 

^  Hark  you,  fellow!"  cried  the  cobbler; 
"call  me  no  friend  of  your's.  Humble  as  I 
am,  I  desire  no  friendship  from  you ;  for,  if 
I  mistake  not  much,  you  are  not  one  jot 
better  than  you  should  be.  Had  I,  when 
I  met  you  this  evening,  been  some  hours 
older  in  experience  of  you,  my  hospitality, 
already  pledged,  would  not  make  it  neces- 
sary to  Dear  your  presence,  for  even  this 
one  night,  beneath  my  roof.*' 

This  extraordinary  harangue,  delivered 
with  no  very  trifling  show  of  rudeness,  and 
in  a  tone  which  the  besotted  condition  of 
the  speaker  rendered  uncouth  in  the  ex* 
treme,  was  not  wanting  in  effect  upon  the 
stranffer — he  was,  in  net,  quite  tnunder- 
struck. 

**  My  good  sir,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  his 
amaiement  allowed  him  utterance,  *'  I  do 
not  know,  that  I  have  afforded  any  just 
grounds  for  what  you  have  said ;  if,  how- 
ever, I  have  offended,  acquaint  me  with  my 
error,  and  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  re- 
pair it  on  the  instant,  by  offenng  the  most 
numble  amends." 

To  this  the  cobbler  did  not  deign  to  re- 
ply ;  but  drawing  himself  to  a  distance,  he 
maintabed  a  si&y  and  pompous  silence. 
But  the  stranger  was  not  to  be  turned  so 
easily  from  his  course.  He  saw  that  some 
mistake  had  fixed  itself  in  the  cobbler's 
mind,  and  he  was  determined  not  to  desist 
till  he  had  discovered  and  removed  it. 

Though  the  cobbler  made  no  answer  to 
the  first  appeal,  his  silence  did  not  remain 
proof  against  further  attack;  and  though 
every  reply  was  couched  in  the  rudest  stile, 
the  end  of  the  inquirer  was  gained ;  for, 
alter  a  short  while,  be  saw  through  the  mu- 


understandinff.  His  countenance  was  agib 
litwp  with  smiles — ^his  voice  regained  itsfor- 
mer  vivacity — and  drawing  close  to  the 
cobbler,  he  said,  in  his  most  familiar  tone, 

*<  Friend  Ali,  I  see  how  it  is.  Be  »- 
sured,  my  friend,  you  are  most  plaguilj  in 
error.  Now,  do  you  not  deem  me  to  be 
some  vagrant  pedlar  or  the  like?  I  knov 
you  do ;  and  I  tell  you,  my  friend,  I  esteem 
you  the  more  when  I  find  so  true  a  spirit  of 
honour  animates  you.  Avoidance  of  lov  so- 
ciety is  ever  the  token  of  a  generous  mind. 
Your  opinion  has  now,  at  least,  undergooe 
some  alteration.  Tell  me  that  I  am  no 
longer  considered  as  a  pedlar — ^tell  me  bat 
that,  friend  Ali,  and  I  am  content*" 

*<  I  tell  you  this,**  exclaimed  the  cobbler, 
opening  his  drowsy  eyes,  and  tuming  their 
stupid  glare  upon  the  stranger — "  I  tell  you 
this,  fellow ;  1  consider  you  to  be  a  low, 
scurvy  scoundrel ;  and" — 

**  Stop,  stop,  friend  Ali,**  cried  the  other. 
"  Again  you  mistake.  Have  I,  then,  done 
all  to  no  purpose  ?  Let  me  solemnly  as- 
sure you  of  this :  gain  is  not  the  object  of 
my  little  trading  adventure :  in  fact,  1  care 
not  if  I  prove  a  loser.  I  see,"  he  conti- 
nued, "  you  do  not  believe  me.  Attend, 
then,  I  pray,  to  what  I  am  about  to  tefl 
you ;  and  if  you  are  not  thereby  satisfied  of 
your  mistake,  1  must  only  give  you  up  is 
past  persuasion." 

These  few  words  seemed  to  have  more 
effect  than  ali  that  he  had  hitherto  spoken. 
The  cobbler  appeared  abready  half  weaned 
from  his  opinion.  He  gave  a  nod  to  the 
stranger,  who,  pleaded  with  this  token  o( 
attention,  proceeded : 

<^  I  perhaps  act  unadrisedly  in  making 
any  disclosure  to  you ;  but  sooner  thanloee 
the  friendship  of  so  hearty  and  generous  a 
host,  I  will  run  the  risk,  and  divulge  as 
much  as  must  suffice  to  undeceive  you. 
You  have,  I  believe,  heard  me  speak  of  the 
mosque  of  Mahreddin." 

The  cobbler  nodded. 

«  Know,  then,  that  matters  of  the  most 
particular  importance  require  my  presence 
to-morrow  before  the  front  of  that  mosque. 
Hence  it  is,  that  I  have  thought  of  the  bas- 
ket of  wares ;  for  I  could  not  surely  have 
effirontery  enough  to  remain  there,  the  entire 
day,  without  some  apparent  buaiDess.'* 

During  this  disclosure,  the  stranger  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground ;  and  when 
he  at  length  raised  them,  instead  of  '"^^Jj"? 
the  same  cordial  glances  which  his  ^^f^^i 
sometime  before  bestowed,  and  ^^^^°.^® 
now  expected  as  the  consequence  of  what 
he  had  imparted,  he  foundp  to  his  astonish* 
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ment,  the  cobbler  turned  full  front,  and 
staring  upon  him,  with  a  strong  degree  of 
mixed  ferocity  and  suspicion  in  his  aspect. 
Struck  with  confusion  at  finding  that  the 
very  means  which  he  had  proposed  for  the 
restoration  of  their  mutual  good  feeling,  had 
produced  an  effect  directly  opposite,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  rising,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  quitting  the  house 
of  his  morose  entertainer,  determined  to 
run  any  risk  rather  than  encounter  the  dis- 
agreeable scenes,  which  he  foresaw  awaited 
him  if  he  stayed,  when  his  movement  was 
checked  by  the  voice  of  the  cobbler,  who 
shouted  out — 

**  Hold,  fellow  !  you  stir  not  hence  till  a 
more  full  account  be  given  both  of  your 
business  and  of  yourself  So,  your  selling 
of  wares  is,  after  all,  a  mere  pretence.  You 
are  afraid  of  being  suspected.  Your  inten- 
tion, then,  cannot  be  honest — an  honest 
man  could  not  think  of  being  suspected. 
Before  the  mosque,  too,  and  to-morrow! 
Ha !  I  understand  !  Without  doubt,  some 
fresh  emissary  of  the  unbelieving  Greek ! 
So,  you  would  watt  before  the  grand  mosque 
to-morrow,  that  you  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  assassinating  the  caliph  ?  Deny  it 
not;  your  confusion  plainly  proves  your 
guilt." 

Whether  the  stranger  was  innocent  or 
not  of  the  charge  with  which  he  was  ac- 
cused, the  cobbler  had  spoken  truly  of  his 
confusion ;  for  never  was  man  more  con- 
fused than  he  was  at  this  moment.  When 
he  was  at  length  able  to  call  together  his 
thoughts,  he  used  every  method  in  his 
power  to  remove  the  suspicions  of  his  host. 
He  reasoned — ^ho  remonstrated — he  en- 
treated. He  assured  the  cobbler,  that, 
though  his  business  was  of  a  nature  which 
prevented  further  disclosure,  it  had  no  re- 
lation to  the  injury  of  any  one — and,  least 
of  all,  to  the  injury  of  the  caliph,  whose 
person  he  revered.  He  swore  by  Allah, 
and  by  the  prophet,  that  what  he  asserted 
was  true  ;  and  when  he  found  that  all  this 
had  no  effect,  and  that  his  host  had  got 
between  him  and  the  door,  he  threw  himself 
on  his  knees,  and  burst  into  tears. 

The  cobbler,  regardless  of  his  piteous 
condition,  was  now  proceeding  to  the  door, 
when  the  stranger  cried  out,  at  the  same 
time  using  the  most  touching  gesture— 

**  Ah,  friend !  do  not,  I  beseech  you  in 
Allah's  name — do  not  call  in  your  neigh- 
bours— do  not  expose  one  who  has  never 
wronged  you — a  poor  heart-broken  wan- 
derer—do not  expose  him  to  their  imperti- 
nent curiosity  l" 


Whether  thb  appeal  moved  his  feelings 
or  not,  the  cobbler  paused  in  his  step,  and 
turning  round,  replied — 

"  Fellow !  for  the  present  you  are  mis- 
taken ;  I  was  but  about  to  fasten  up  the 
bolts  of  the  door.  Far  from  my  intention 
is  it,  to  disturb  my  peaceable  neighbours  in 
respect  of  such  a  rascal  as  you — especially 
since  lam  able  to  hold  you  in  custody  myself. 
On  the  morrow,  the  intendant  of  police  will 
receive  you  under  his  protection,  when  we 
shall  see  if  your  innocence  be  so  very  evi- 
dent as  you  would  have  it  appear.  Till 
under  his  keeping,  you  stir  not  hence.'*    ' 

At  these  words,  the  heart  of  the  stranger 
sunk  within  him.  He  had,  hitherto,  regarded 
the  conduct  of  his  host  merely  as  a  piece  of 
drunken  extravagance,  which  would  be  ex- 
changed, on  the  return  of  sobriety,  for  re- 
gret at  its  occurrence ;  and  his  apprehen- 
sions were  excited  only  by  the  chance  that 
this  extravagance  would  mount  further,  and 
subject  him  to  what  he  was  most  desirous 
of  avoiding — the  scrutiny  of  others.  The 
idea  of  being  apprehended  as  a  criminal  had 
never  entered  his  mind  till  this  moment ; 
but  serious  apprehensions  now  seized  him, 
that  the  purpose  of  the  cobbler  would  con- 
tinue ;  and  he  saw  how  extremely  impending 
was  the  chance  of  his  being  brought  before 
the  authorities.  His  busy  fears  suggested 
to  him  the  eagerness  with  which  the  accu- 
sation would  be  hearkened  to,  and  the  pains 
and  time  that  would  be  spent  in  his  exami- 
nation. He  would  be  obliged  to  declare 
the  business  which  brought  him  to  the  city; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day,  per- 
haps the  entire  day,  would  be  lost  to  its 
execution.  Escape,  then,  was  his  only  re- 
source, and  he  was  resolved  to  attempt  it 
accordingly.  It  was,  moreover,  rendered 
the  more  practicable  ft'om  the  cobbler  having 
forgotten  to  fasten  up  the  door,  as  he  at 
first  intended. 

Meanwhile,  the  cobbler  drew  his  mat 
close  to  the  door;  and  seating  himself  upon 
it,  attentivelv  watched  the  motions  of  his 
prisoner,  vahantly  determined  to  hold  sure 
guard  till  morning.  Hu  thoughts  soon 
began  to  turn  upon  the  reward  he  might 
expect  for  this  piece  of  loyalty  to  his  sove- 
reign. **  Let  the  caliph,"  thought  he,  '<  but 
give  me  a  purse  of  a  thousand  sequins,  and 
make  me  cobbler-general  of  his  household, 
I  shall  then,  indeed,  be  at  quits  with  him  in 
matters  of  kindness."  These  ideas  and  si- 
milar ones  proved  so  pleasing  to  his  fancy, 
that,  before  long,  all  thought  of  his  prisoner 
had  vanished.  He  was  totally  immersed  in 
the  consideration  of   the  caliph's  future 
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bottntv,  which,  with  the  effects  of  his  pre- 
vious libations,  operated  so  effectually  as  to 
cast  him  into  a  profound  slumber. 

As  soon  as  his  snores  were  loud  enough 
to  assure  the  stranger,  that  be  might  move 
with  little  hasard  of  wakening  him,  he  pre* 
pared  for  his  attempt.  Drawing  his  turban 
closely  down  upon  hu  head,  and  girding  his 
scarf  around  him,  he  advanced  slowly  and 
cautiously  across  the  apartments 

A  singular  contrast  now  presented  itself 
in  the  appearance  of  the  two  individuals— 
the  one  bent  on  escape,  every  limb  strung, 
and  every  feature  quivering  with  emotion, 
his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  countenance 
of  his  keeper,  fearing  that  he  would  start 
from  his  slumber  and  secure  him  in  his  at- 
tempt i  the  other,  stretched  upon  the  floor, 
preserving  the  same  listless  attitude  he  had 
by  chance  assumed  when  sleep  first  sur- 
prised him — his  dull,  unchanging  counte- 
nance exhibiting  no  sign  of  slumbering  ani- 
mation, save  the  heavy  flush  with  whidi  in- 
toxication had  invested  it;  his  breast  slowly 
heaving,  as  a  deep,  hollow  snore  burst  from 
his  nostrUs  and  hdf-dosed  lips.  Vi^Unce 
and  inactivity  were  never  more  stnkingly 
personified. 

As  the  stranger  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
door,  his  heart  beat  high  at  the  prosjiect  of 
escspe.  He  was  not  long  in  searchbg  for 
the  latch }  but  finding  that,  from  its  rusty 
condition,  it  did  not  move  with  such  ease 
as  he  expected,  he  redoubled  his  effort, 
when  it  shot  loose  with  a  riolence  that  aa* 
tounded  him.  The  noise  was  so  great  as  to 
awaken  the  cobbler,  who  started  up  on  the 
instant,  and  seized  upon  his  prisoner.  But 
the  stranger  was  determmed  that  he  would 
not  be  secured  with  the  ease  which  the 
other  seemed  to  think  of;  he  strove  stoutly 
with  the  cobbler,  who,  though  deeply  in- 
toxicated, as  stoutly  resisted  him. 

Though,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
struggle,  the  latter  had  succeeded  in  drag- 
^ngnis  prisoner  from  his  door,  success 
seemed  at  present  to  have  turned  to  the 
stranger^s  side.  He  forced  his  way  back  to 
the  door,  and  his  escape  was  now  neariy 
certain.  The  cobbler,  on  the  other  hand, 
used  every  exertion  to  regain  the  advantage 
he  had  just  lost.  The  attempt,  however, 
was  fruitless ;  for,  in  the  violence  of  his 
efforts,  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  against 
the  door,  bruising  his  forehead  in  a  friffbtful 
manner.  Though  stunned  by  the  fiifi,  the 
cobbler  held  the  stranger  by  his  scarf,  so 
that  he  was  still  unable  to  get  free.  The 
former,  who  had,  for  some  moments,  lain 
half  senseless  upon  the  ground,  was  now 


sttiBciently  recovered  to  renew  the  atnugleb 
He  started  up  with  eagerness  on  his  mt; 
and  when  the  stranger  sot  the  first  glimpse 
of  his  features,  he  was  umost  paralysed  with 
terror.  The  cobbler*s  &ce,  now  distorted 
with  rage,  was  of  a  deadly  paleness,  which, 
with  the  blood  and  dust  that  overspread  it, 
gave  him  a  hideous  and  demoniacsl  appear- 
ance. He  sprunff  furiously  upon  the  stran* 
ger,  and  grasping  him  by  the  throat,  pressed 
him  against  the  wall  with  the  force  of  a 
giant.  The  latter  saw  the  horrid  purpose 
of  his  antagonist;  he  struggled  hvd,  but 
his  resistance  was  of  little  avaiL  A  grim 
smile  passed  across  the  ghastly  features  of 
the  cobbler.  He  tightened  his  grasp,  till  the 
eyes  of  his  unfortunate  adversary  were 
starting  horn  their  sockets.  A  fisint  shriek 
trembled  on  the  lips  of  the  stranger,  and  the 
spirit  seemed  fluttering  in  his  breast,  ready 
to  take^ts  eternal  flight.  The  inhuman  pur- 
pose was  just  accomplished*  For  an  in- 
stant there  was  the  glitter  of  a  small  poignard, 
which,  in  the  next,  was  buried  to  the 
hilt  in  the  breast  of  the  cobbler,  who,  with 
agroan,  fell,  covered  with  his  blood,  at  the 
feet  of  his  intended  rictim. 

So  near  was  the  cobbler  to  putting  his 
murderous  design  into  effect,  that  the  stran- 
ger sunk  in  a  swoon  against  the  wall,  and  lay 
for  several  minutes  insensible.  As  soon  as 
he  rerived,  words  cannot  depict  the  agony 
of  his  mind.  There  stood  he,  the  innocent 
cause  of  such  an  effunon  of  bloody  still 
msping  the  weapon  which  had  redeemed 
his  own  life  at  the  expense  of  another's. 
There  lay,  in  the  chill  embraces  of  death, 
the  unfortunate  wretch  who,  but  a  moment 
before,  had  devoted  him  to  a  fate  still  more 
terrible.  All  feelings  of  hostility  instantly 
vanished.  He  threw  himself  on  the  ground  * 
beside  the  expiring  man,  and,  with  a  voice 
hoarse  and  tremulous  from  emotion,  called 
him  by  his  name.  But  the  ears  of  the  cob- 
bler were  for  ever  closed  to  earthly  sounds- 
no  answer  was  returned. 

When  the  strangerfound  that  the  cobbler 
heard  him  not,  and  that  every  moment  was 
but  hastening  his  end,  he  gave  way  to  his 
affliction.  He  cursed  the  hour  of  his  birth, 
and  the  fate  that  bore  him  to  Bagdat,  whi- 
ther he  had  turned  his  steps  but  to  become 
a  murderer ;  then,  in*an  agony  of  distress, 
be  wrung  his  hands,  and  fiU^  the  apartment 
with  his  cries.  A  circumstance,  however, 
now  occurred  to  check  the  extravagant  tide 
of  his  affliction. 

To  ensure  the  peace  of  the  city  and  its 
environs,  the  calipb  had  ordered,  that»  every 
night  patrols  diould  go  the  rouad  of  the  va* 
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nous  streets  ^thin  and  without  the  walls 
A  captain  of  the  guard,  with  his  troop, 
chaaced  at  the  moment  to  be  passing  on 
this  duty,  and  hearing  the  cries  just  alluded 
tOy  he  ordered  his  men  to  dismount,  and 
examine  the  house  from  which  they  pro- 
ceeded.     To  their  repeated  knocking  no 
answer  was  returned;  and  they  were  re- 
aorting  to  a  less  ceremonious  mode  of  en- 
trance*^ when  they  were  surprised  at  the 
door  yielding  on  the  first  pressure,  no  bolt 
securing  it  on  the  inside.    As  all  impedi- 
ment was  thus  removed,  and  as  their  num- 
bers precluded  any  apprehension,  the  whole 
party  entered  the  house.     Here  they  did 
not  fail  being  shocked  at  the  horrid  specta- 
cle which  was  presented.     When  their  sur- 
prise had  in  some  sort  subsided,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  two  (as  they  sup- 
posed) lifeless  bodies  which  were  stretched 
upon  the  floor — ^for  the  stranger,  hearing 
the  loud  knocks,  and  tortured  with  the  idea 
of  being  apprehended  as  a  murderer,  had 
sunk  into  a  sUte  of  stupefaction.     The  near 
approach  of  the  ffuards,  however,  revived 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  danger,  and,  snatching 
the  poignard,  which  lay  upon  the  floor  beside 
him,  he  sprung  suddenly  upon  his  feet 
The  guardsstarted  back  amazed,  as  well  they 
might,  at  the  horrid  figure  that  stood  before 
them.       His  eyes  protruded   wildly — ^his 
pallid^  features  wore  all  ihe  contortions  of 
despair — and  his  dress  was  spattered  with 
blood.     One  hand  griped  the  poignard— « 
the  other  was  extended  towards  the  asto- 
nished soldiers. 

"  Fellows  V  he  exchumed,  ^  what  do  you 
here  ?  Ha !  you  would  make  me  your  pri- 
soner! But  I  am  no  murderer!  This 
man  I  have  slain  in  my  own  defence — to 
save  my  own  life.  I  am  no  murderer !  No, 
by  the  holy  prophet  T  he  cried  with  affec- 
ting emphasis,  ^  no  murderer!  But  even 
so,  I  must  not  be  prisoner  of  yours.  Way, 
fellows!  way  there!"  he  shouted;  "tempt 
not  the  weapon  of  a  despairing  wretch  I" 

With  these  words,  he  made  a  headlong 
rush,  and  burst  through  the  guards,  before 
their  surprise  allowed  them  to  think  of  re- 
sisting. Indecision,  however,  did  not  mark 
their  conduct ;  and  they  rushed  with  one 
accord  into  the  street.  Most  of  them  con- 
tinued the  chase  on  foot,  while  the  fewer 
number  more  prudently  took  to  their  horses. 

The  stranger  knew  that  his  entire  chance 
of  safety  rested  in  flight.  Fear  seemed  to 
add  wings  to  his  feet,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
he  left  his  aesrer  pursuers  £ur  behind. 
Luckily,  he  had  not  taken  the  direction  of 
thecEtys  and  having  now  got  dear  of  the 


houses,  and  reached  the  open  cou.  try,  hi^ 
chance  of  escape  was  increased.  But  those 
who  had  trusted  to  the  speed  of  their  horses, 
although  left  at  first  behind  their  comrades, 
having  now  outstripped  them,  began  to  close 
rapidly  on  their  fugitive.  The  noise  of  the 
horses'  hoofs,  mingled  with  the.shouts  of  the 
riders,  became  more  and  more  distinct;  and 
the  sharp,  whizzing  sound  which,  now  and 
then,  struck  close  upon  his  ear,  told  that 
the  arrows  of  his  pursuers  were  not  directed 
entirely  by  chance.  Another  moment 
would  now  put  him  in  their  power.  Any  stra- 
tagem was,  however,  to  be  resorted  to 
sooner  than  he  should  become  their  pri- 
soner. He  sprung  from  the  centre  of  the 
road,  where  he  had  all  along  held  his  course, 
and  threi^  himself  prone,  in  a  small  drain  or 
gully  which  ran  at  its  edge.  The  stratagem 
succeeded.  His  pursuers  passed  him  in  full 
gallop,  imagining  that  the  object  of  their 
chase  was  still  in  front. 

The  stranger  was  almost  lost  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  fortunate  effect  of  his  artifice. 
He  lay  still  for  a  few  moments,  then  raised 
himself  and  listened.  His  mistaken  foes 
had  now  passed  to  a  considerable  distance, 
and  their  shouts,  mingled  with  the  echoing 
tramp  of  their  horses,  were  wafted  to  his 
ear  at  intervals,  borne  on  the  gusts  of  the 
wind.  At  length,  he  reflected  thai  his 
present  position  was  not  one  of  security : 
prudence  suggested  that  he  should  quit  the 
road,  and  trust  to  the  grounds  on  either 
side. 

The  shallow  trench  which  had  afforded  . 
him  so  seasonable  a  shelter,  ran  at  the  foot 
of  a  wall  of  moderate  height,  which  skirted 
the  road  to  a  considerable  distance.  To 
the  top  of  this  he  easily  sprung,  and  then 
paused  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  ground 
it  enclosed.  The  dense  screening  of  trees 
and  brushwood  presented  no  opening  for  the 
eye  into  the  interior ;  but  the  general  ttp^ 
pearance  was  sufficient  to  inform  him,  that 
this  was  one  of  the  extensive  burial  grounds 
that  lay  without  the  city.  The  stranger 
had,  elsewhere,  seen  many  places  of  a  simi- 
lar description ;  and,  in  the  darkness  and 
intricacy  of  its  retreats,  he  counted  upon  a 
safe  asylum  from  pursuit. 

But  further  perils  were  yet  to  come. 
Those  who  had  been  compelled  to  give  up 
the  chase  on  foot,  having  returned  to  their 
horses,  were  now  in  full  speed  pursuing  the 
track  of  their  more  expeditious  comriuies ; 
and,  before  the  stranger  had  thought  of 
fringing  to  the  odier  side  of  the  w^,  the 
party  was  close  upon  him.  So  unapprehen- 
sive of  danger  was  he  at  this  moment,  thai 
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tha  loud  shout  which  told  of  his  recognition 
nve  him  the  first  tidings  of  their  approtch* 
This  wu  instantl?  followed  by  a  flight  of 
irrowsy  seversl  of  which  narrowly  missed 
him*  Panic-strucky  he  leaped  from  the 
wallf  and  plunged  through  the  ticket*  Nor 
were  his  foes  less  prompt  in  pursuit.  As 
he  hurried  through  the  aileTs  of  the  endo- 
sure,  he  could  hear  the  dash  of  their  arms, 
as  they  Taulted  over  the  waU«  and  the  ap* 
proach  of  their  hastening  footsteps* 

What  were  the  feelings  that,  at  this  mo- 
menty  revolved  within  his  breast  it  b  easier 
to  imagine  than  describe.  The  hope  that 
had  so  lately  held  sway  there  was  dissi- 
pated ;  and  he  fled  more  from  some  instinc- 
tive impulse  than  from  any  prospect  of 
escape.  With  difficulty  he  traversed  the 
masy  pathsy  hurrying  he  knew  not  whither — 
impededf  at  one  time,  by  the  impracticabi- 
lity of  the  ground;  at  another,  by  the 
darkness  in  which  the  overhanging  trees 
enveloped  him. 

The  footsteps  of  his  pursuers  now  became 
less  and  less  distinct ;  they  were  evidently 
no  less  puszled  by  the  intricacy  of  the  place 
than  he.  He  now  sought  about  for  a  place 
of  retreat}  and  obserring  at  some  distance 
a  larve  monument,  the  entrance  of  which 
stood  open,  he  quickened  his  weary  steps, 
and  was  soon  concealed  within  it. 

The  asylum  which  the  stranger  had  now 
chosen  was  a  stone  structure  of  most  dismal 
appearance*  and,  considering  its  purpose,  of 
extensive  proportions.  In  height,  it  mieht 
be  about  suffident  to  permit  a  moderately- 
sised  individual  to  stand  upright  within  it, 
while  its  massy  walls  extended  several  yards 
in  each  direction.  Quite  spent,  he  sunk 
upon  the  cold  and  clammy  floor.  Fatigue 
bad  so  mastered  his  powers,  that,  at  the  mo- 
ment, he  felt,  as  it  were,  quite  heedless  of 
what  might  happen — whether  he  should 
escape  the  search  of  his  pursuers,  or  be  now 
made  their  prisoner  after  all  bis  efforts.  But 
this  languor  did  not  long  subdue  his  spirits. 
The  feverish  heat  which  oppressed  him 
gradually  gave  way  to  the  cold  influence  of 
the  night  air.  His  mind  was  again  roused 
to  an  acute  sense  of  danger.  He  listened 
long  and  earnestly  for  the  footsteps  of  his 
enemies;  but  no  sound  struck  upon  bis  ear 
save  that  of  the  rustling  leaves,  swept  by 
the  wind,  at  intervals,  before  the  aperture 
of  bis  retreat. 

A  considerable  time  had  now  elapsed, 
and  he  began  to  suspect  that  his  pursuers 
had  given  up  their  search.  He  drew  dose 
to  the  entrance,  and  again  bent  his  ear  to 
listen.  A  momentf  nay,  scarcely  a  momenti 


was  suffident  to  destroy  his  hope*  He 
plainly  heard  the  murmur  of  roioes  at  i 
distance ;  presently,  persons  were  advancui^, 
and  on  the  very  path  which  led  to  the 
monument.  On  finding,  from  the  Ibot-fA 
and  voices,  that  they  were  only  two,  he  felt 
somewhat  relieved ;  yet  again,  what  resbt- 
ance  could  he  make  against  two  ?  nay*  in 
bis  present  exhausted  state,  he  felt  that 
even  one  would  be  an  over-mAtcfa.  From 
the  sise  and  conspicuous  situation  of  the 
monument,  he  was  convinced  they  could 
not  pass  without  examining  it.  They  were 
now  just  at  hand:  he  could  hesr  the  hard 
pants  of  their  breath  as  they  hastened  akiog 
thepathway.     He  gave  himself  up  for  lo^. 

The  two  soldiers,  at  this  moment,  dark- 
ened their  pace,  so  that  they  spoke  whh 
ffreater  ease  to  themselves,  and  were  plaiiily 
heard  by  the  stranger. 

*'I  tell  you,  comrade,''  exclaimed  ooe, 
<^  you  must  have  been  mistaken.  We  have 
not  found,  as  yet,  the  slightest  trace.  I 
fear  we  have  had  our  run  for  nothing,  not 
to  talk  of  losing  our  way  in  this  corsed 
place,  and  missing  our  comrades  and  horses.* 

**  Hassan,  Hassan,"  replied  the  other. 
^  be  not  too  hasty.  I  tell  you  positively  I 
saw  him  run  down  this  alley ;  aye,  and  had 
YOU  been  near  me  at  the  time,  we  might 
have  easily  secured  him.  That  I  saw  him 
I  am  certain— as  certain  as  that  I  have 
eyes." 

These  words  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
effect  in  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the 
other,  who,  stopping  full  plump  in  his  course, 
thereby  gave  his  comrade  to  understand 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  budge  a  step 
further. 

**  I  will  not  argue,"  he  replied,  **  on  the 
matter  of  eyes.  I  only  wish  that  your  eyes 
had  not  half  the  acuteness  they  possess.  Were 
it  so,  I  might  have  escaped  my  share  in 
this  scrambling  race  we  have  had-— after 
what,  for  aught  you  know,  may  prove  some 
demon-spirit  or  other.  Comrade,  think  of 
our  tired  legs.  Even  as  it  is,  making  the 
best  of  our  way,  we  shall  scarcely  reach  our 
companions  in  time ;  or  do  you  imagine 
they  will  leave  our  horses  waiting  on  the 
road  for  us  ?  Think  of  a  walk  to  the  dty, 
in  the  cold  night,  on  our  own  unfortunate 
limbs,  and  leave  this  cut-throat,  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  spirit  you  have  seen,  to  shift  for 
iuelf." 

w  Ha — comrade  Hassan,  is  this  your 
boasted  courage  ?" 

**  My  boasted  courage !"  exdaimed  the 
other.  ** Heaven  knows  I  nev^  boast; 
but  why  did  not  yoU|  who  boast  so  much 
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and  so  often ;  when  you  saw  this  same  ras- 
cal ;  when  you  were  so  very  near,  as  you 
say ;  why  did  you  not  give  him  chase  your- 
self? Had  the  same  opportunity  been  mine, 
I  swear  by  the  prophet,  I  should  not  have 
misused  it  so  miserably." 

*•  And  what  would  you  have  done  ?** 
**  Pursued  him,  of  course." 
**  Ha-— comrade,  there  you  would  have 
done  wrong — think  of  what  desperation  can 
do  ;  then  think  of  that  horrid,  blood-stained 
▼illain  ;  think  of  his  dagger ;  think  of  the 
poor  cobbler,  comrade.'' 

''  I  think  of  this,''  replied  the  other,  «<and 
upon-  this,  I  am  determined*  So  far  from 
purjiuing  this  apparitional  object  of  yours,  a 
moment  longer,  I  will  forthwith  post  back 
to  my  companions ;  that  is,  if  my  poor  tired 
limbs  can  bear  me  so  far." 

The  fears  of  the  stranger  were,  in  some 
degree,  alleviated  by  this  dialogue,  from 
the  continuation  of  which  he  learned,  that 
the  , detachment  must  speedilv  take  their 
way  back  to  the  city,  where  it  was  neces- 
sary thev  should  appear  before  the  morn- 
ing watch.  This  was  now  at  hand,  as  the 
grey  liffht  of  the  dawn  was  already  breaking 
through  the  sky. 

The  two  soldiers  still  continue(^  their 
colloquy ;  the  one  bent  on  not  going  a  step 
further;  the  other,  who  was  unwilling  to 
venture  on  aloue,  using  all  his  eloquence 
to  over-persuade  him.  The  dialogue  had 
been,  for  some  time,  conducted  in  rather 
a  high  key,  and  while  he  that  had  been,  all 
along,  the  most  eager  for  pursuit,  was  now 
indulging  in  tones  of  a  very  imposing  cha- 
racter, he  suddenly  lowered  his  voice,  and 
half-whispered  to  his  companion. 

**  Hark  you,  comrade,  do  you  see  this 
open  sepulchre  before  us  ?  Is  it  entirely 
impossible ;  is  it  not  indeed  very  probable, 
that  this  same  fellow  we  are  in  quest  of, 
has  ensconced  himself  within  it  ?  I  tell  you, 
comrade,  it  is  a  matter  of  prudence,  that 
we  should  not  leave  such  a  place  un- 
searched;  not  to  speak  of  duty.  You 
know  we  are  sworn  to  do  our  duty." 

^*  Aye,  to  the  commander  of  the  futh- 
f  ul,"  replied  the  other ;  <*  but  if  it  be  a 
matter  of  duty  to  obey  every  empty  whim 
of  yours,  duty  and  I,  must,  I  fear,  very  soon 
part.  But  come,  I  do  not  care  if  I  strike 
a  bargain  with  you.  If  I  assist  you  in  search- 
ing this  dismal  looking  hole  here,  will  you 
be  content  to  give  up  your  idle  chase  and 
return." 

*'  Agreed,''  was  the  reply.  '<  Assist  me 
now,  comrade,  and  on  the  word  of  a  rnaoi 
I  will  keep  to  my  promise/' 


As  the  stranger  heard  these  words,  he 
yielded  to  despair,  and  shrunk  back  to  the 
further  extremity  of  the  monument; 
where,  while  a  cold  sweat  burst  from  every 
pore,  he  expected,  each  instant,  to  be  laid 
nands  upon  by  his  pursuers.  But  the 
courage  of  the  latter  did  not  appear  to  be 
of  the  most  formidable  description.  It  was 
plain,  that  neither  wished  for  the  honour  of 
taking  the  lead  in  the  search;  and  their 
resolution  suffered  a  very  evident  shock, 
when  they  stood  opposite  the  entrance  of 
the  sepulchre,  and  beheld  the  dark  yawn- 
ing chasm  it  presented. 

**  Comrade,"  whispered  the  last  spokes- 
man ;  <<  I  hold  it  to  be  unadvisable  for  us 
both  to  enter.  Should  this  rascal  chance  to 
be  inside,  he  might  easil/  foil  us  in  the  dark ; 
while,  in  the  meantime,  there  would  be  no 
one  to  secure  him  outside.  I  therefore 
propose  that  you  go  in,  while  I  hold  guard 
nere.  Then,  depend  upon  it,  he  shall  not 
escape  us.'* 

To  this  arrangement  the  other  peremp- 
torily dissented,  contending  that  he  **saw  no 
reason  why  his  companion  had  more  right 
to  the  post  outside  than  he;  besides,  it 
was  but  fair,  that  he  who  had  proposed  the 
present  proceeding  should  be  foremost  in 
the  risk.  As  for  himself,  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  take  any  more  than  his  own 
proper  share  in  the  business ;  uor  was  it  for 
the  other  to  expect  that  he  should." 

Notwithstanding  all  that  the  other  could 
do  or  say,  his  comrade  continued  refractory, 
firmly  bent  on  refusing  the  honour  which 
had  been  offered  him.  At  this  momentt 
the  sound  of  a  bugle  reached  their  ears* 
"  Hark !"  he  exclaimed — *'  do  you  not 
hear?  Our  companions  will  be,  this  in- 
stant, on  the  move  ;  and  so,  if  you  will  not 
give  over  your  idle  fancies,  I  must  only 
leave  you  to  pursue  them  alone.  Well," 
he  continued,  observing  the  other  unsling- 
ing  bis  bow,  "  if  you  must  wage  fight  with 
gholes  and  demons,  it  is  no  affair  of  mine* 
Adieu!  adieu!  comrade — I  wish  you  a 
joyous  victory." 

So  saying,  he  departed,  and  sprung  along 
the  path  at  a  much  brisker  pace  than  his 
previous  appearance  of  fatigue  seemed  to 
promise,  xhe  other  made  no  reply ;  but 
snatching  an  arrow  from  his  quiver,  he  ap- 
plied it  to  the  bow,  and  prepared  to  shoijt 
into  the  aperture. 

From  tne  darkness  in  which  the  stranger 
lay,  he  could,  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
perceive  the  entire  of  this  movement.  The 
thought  of  a  fresh  effort  at  escape  flashed 
across  his  mind ;  but  his  resolution  was  goae  i 
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be  felt  himsalf  bound  to  the  ipol;  fear  and 
exhauftion  bad  paralvied  hiou  From  the 
direction  in  which  the  arrow  waa  leveUed, 
it  could  acarcely  M  of  hittinff  him.  And 
waa  he  now,  after  all  the  perib  he  had  en- 
dured, when  his  eacape  had  almost  become 
a  certainty,  to  meet  so  miserable  an  end? 
The  thought  struck  chill  upon  his  heart. 
He  croucned  himaelf  to  the  ffround*  and 
contracted  hb  body  into  as  smiul  a  compaai 
as  he  couldy  with  the  hope  thaty  by  leaving 
himself  in  some  measure  less  exposed,  be 
might  avoid  the  fearful  &te  with  which  he 
was  threatened. 

Meanwhile,  the  soldier  stood  wavering  in 
bis  determination,  swayed  by  the  super- 
stitious  fears  which  the  last  words  or  his  | 


comrade  had  excited*  More  than  ooce 
did  he  draw  the  string,  till  the  bow  wb 
touched  by  the  steel  h«ulin|^  of  the  anov, 
and,  as  often,  did  he  suffer  it  to  rekz  into 
its  previous  position.  Again,  the  distant 
note  of  the  bugle  struck  upon  his  ear.  He 
turned,  and  looked  inquiringly  along  the 
pathway.  His  comrade  waa  not  in  ntw; 
out  he  could  pUnly  catch  the  aound  of  hii 
distant  footsteps.  He  quickly  bent  bk 
bow,  and  shot  the  arrow  iato  the  aperture; 
then,  as  if  fearful  lest  some  spirit  ihonld 
issue  from  its  riolated  sanctuary  to  punisb 
him  for  the  act,  he  mged  himaelf  to  tne  top 
of  his  speed,  and  aoon  rejoined  his  com- 
panion*' 

(To  b€  eomHnu^d.) 


THB  HUNTBH  OF  THE  ALP8. 


(rrnoM  TBI  osEXAH  ov  seaiLuta.) 


Wii«  thoa  not  tend  the  flock,  my  soo, 
Where  calmlir  bright  7011  watan  rui. 
Upon  whom  benhi,  00  flow'ieU  wild, 
Th»  lemb  depastorn,  iportive,  mild  ? 
«'  If  otiMT,  mother,  I  woeld  go 
Te  henc  amid  jae  flMO&taia's  aaow  V 


Wilt  thoo  not  call  the  hards  away 
With  aonnd  of  horn  at  cioia  of  day  ? 
Wiit  thov  not  lift  the  ahaapban'a  aonnd. 
While  hM^aongi  fiU  the  fonaC  nrand  ? 
"^  Mother,  let  ma  go,— I  die 
To  seek  the  lilent  reign  on  high !" 

Wnt  thon  not  ster  to  wateh  the  floven 
Thfttdnataiing  bloom  amid  joa  bovafi? 
No  gardan  sweet  iaritas  thee  Mere  ; 
Wild  if  it  on  thoae  moontaina  ban  !— 
•«  Oh !  M  the  litUa  flowers  blow- 
Mother,  mother,  I  wonld  go  !'* 

Away,  awaj,  tha  hnntar-boj 
Seefca  o'er  ttie  hillt  his  Veatorons  joj  I 
A  reatleai  hope  of  new  delight 
Impela  him  o^er  each  monntain  hdight: 


O'er  tottering  erag,  and  daep'ning 
Bafom  him  Aim  tha  swift  gaaalla : 


ngdell. 


Over  grim  rocks'  bam  giaai^des. 
Light  as  the  air,  she  bonads  or  s^dsi,— 
Or  thronch  the  dark  crags,  deaplj  rifm, 
Onward  fliea,  in  terror  driven : — 
And  ha,  bold yonth!  pnnnaa  her  near, 
Wit^  twaagii^  bow,  and  bearded  apear. 

Now  heap  aha  o'er  a  tracklem  iUI, 
Unon  the  higbeat  ridge  of  all, 
Wnere  anddanlr  the  rock  deaeendi. 
And  hope  alike,  and  refcge  esda  )— 
Beneath- tha  deptha  abnmt,  aad  bliad,- 
Near  her,  her  fee  aaoaili  behind  :— 

With  look,  tho'  dnmb,  that  terror  ipoke, 
She  depreoatea  th'  impeading  atroke— 
Cloaelj  now  praaa'd, innplorea  in  Tain;— 
The  auppla  bow  hia  fingm  strain. 
When  sodden  throngh  wide  opening  ncki, 
The  Spirit  of  the  moontain  stalks, 

And  nsaaea,  witha  ^-like  an^ 
The  d^mb-oomplaimag  beaat  from  ham, 
And— •'Bring'sttfaoo  daathandwo,"  hacriea, 
•'  E'en  to  the  acenes  where  / abide?— 
Know  that  the  worid,  by  law  dirine, 
Hath  apaoe  anon^  iormiae  aad  thise!" 

••D. 


THB  LATS  VR.  J>«fSUUQVDs 


THE   LATS   MR.    DRUMMOND. 


It  were  a  dereliction  of  everj  daty  we  have  undertaken  to  discharge,  as  an  organ  afford* 

ing  a  deliberate  and  heart^spoken  utterance  to  the  national  wiUi  if  we  suffered  our  present 

namber  to  close,  without  tendering  the  tribute  of  our  affection  and  respect  to  the  memory 

of  hiiOt  who  has  so  recently  been  snatched  away  from  us,*«^him,  who  beyond  all  compa- 

riaoo,  was  the  best  friend  that,  in  an  offidal  station,  England  has  ever  pern&itted  us  to  know. 

The   ordinary  terms  of  eulogy  are  dull;  he  would  not  like  them  could  he  hear 

them  I  amd  were  there  no  other  cause,  we  therefore  would  not  use  them.   There  is  more 

of  what  is  honourable  to  our  people,— more  that  those  who  especially  mourn  over  his 

untimely  grave,  regard,-— in  the  recollection  of  the  stunned  look,  and  choking  words  of 

grief  of  every  man  who  had  ever  had  the  happiness  to  know  himy-'p^ben  the  fatal  truth 

was  told*     Even  before  his  death,  and  during  the  day  when  it  became  generally  known 

that  all  hope  of  his  recovery  was  gone,  the  hardest,  features  seemed  to  shrink,  while  the 

inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  latest  accounts  from  his  dwelling.  And  that  dwelling— but  we 

dare  not  venture  to  btrude  upon  the  sacred  place  of  sorrow;  only  to  hear  those  singular, 

memorable  words,  wherein  he  gave  his  parting  testimony  to  the  love  he  bore  to  Ireland  and 

her  people,  should  we  break  the  fearful  privacy  of  the  chamber  of  death.  Conscious  of  his 

approaching  end,  he  did  the  land  he  had  served  so  well  the  justice  to  believe,  that  her 

people  would  not  soon  forget  him, — ^Ihat  they  would  honour  his  remains  as  no  other 

people  would  ;  and  he  wished, — ^the  wish  of  the  great  and  good, — the  wish  of  those  who 

live  not  for  themselves  merely,  but  for  their  kind^— he  wished  not  to  be  forgotten.    He 

had  dwelt  among  us  long  enough  to  believe  that  we  are  a  people,  on  whom  futhfulness 

and  kindness  are  not  thrown  away.     With  calm  though  closing  eye  he  looked  over  the 

map  of  his  spent  life,  and  resting  on  the  arm  of  her  who  had  cheered  his  toil,  and 

soothed  his  psin,  he  said : — <<  Let  me  be  laid  in  the  green  land  I  have  striven  to  serve, 

which  I  think  I  leave  better  than  I  found  it"    He  siglied  when  he  thought  that  it  was 

not  permitted  him  <<  to  live — the  days  of  her  glory  to  see ;"  but  in  the  firm  assurance  of 

heaven's  continued  blessing  upon  those  saving  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 

which  he  was  the  first  in  his  station  to  practice  fearlessly  and  effectually  in  Ireland, — ^the 

future  redemption  of  his  adopted  country  was  revealed  to  him,— -and  seeing  it  afar  off, 

he  was  glad. 

Mr.  Drummond  when  very  young,  chose  the  profession  of  a  military  engineer,  as  hb 
pursuit  in  life.  Having  prepared  for  the  examination,  by  which  candidates  are  admitted 
to  the  College  where  that  art  is  taught,  he  determined  to  offer  himself  for  entrance  on  a 
particular  day.  It  happened  that  he  arrived  somewhat  late,  and  was  told  that  he  could 
not  be  examined  on  that  occasion.  The  young  energy  of  the  future  statesman  rose  up 
in  the  boy.  He  argued  against  the  exclusion,  declared  himself  ready  to  undergo  the 
strictest  test  of  acquisitions,  and  finally  fought  so  hard  against  being  sent  back  to  his 
home  for  another  year,  that  the  master  of  the  College  yielded,  and  he  honourably  redeemed 
the  challenge  he  had  ventured  to  give.  The  only  complaint  that  was  made  against 
him  during  his  tutelage,  was  the  violation  of  prescribed  hours,  by  rising  before  the  usual 
time  to  work  at  extra-science.  Beside  the  various  branches  of  professdonal  study,  he 
mastered  the  higher  departments  of  chemistry,  for  which  he  had  a  peculiar  taste.    But 


5S0  TfiE  LATE  MB.  DBUMMOND. 

it  WM  not  hU  temper  to  acquire  merely ;  in  every  thing  he  desired  toitrike  out  some  nev 
peth  for  himself — to  add  something  to  the  discoveries  of  others.  To  this  creative  power  and 
energy  we  are  indebted,  for  that  invention  which  bears  his  name ;  and  whether  for  utHitr 
in  application  or  simplicity  of  principle,  we  believe  there  are  few  discoveries  since  the 
Safety  Lamp  of  Davy,  which  are  more  deservedly  appreciated  than  that  which  is  so  weB 
known  as  the  Drummond  Light*  A  still  more  beautiful,  and  to  Ireland,  much  more 
important  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  new  purposes,  was  the  introduction  of 
the  use  of  the  Heliostade  as  a  practical  instrument  in  the  Ordnance  trigonometrical 
Survey.  From  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  objects  of  right,  which  should  be  permanently 
visible  for  any  length  of  time,  little  accuracy  in  obtaining  bases  for  trigonometrical  obser^ 
vations  could  be  had.  The  Heliostade  had  been  long  before  used  as  an  instrument  in 
optical  eiperiments,  but  had  not  been  thought  of  as  affording  a  remedy  for  this  practical 
defect  in  engineering,  until  its  suitability  occurred  to  Mr.  Drummond.  Its  use  has 
since  become  universal  in  the  prosecution  of  the  great  work  for  which  it  was  resorted  to. 

Of  the  political  benefits  conferred  by  our  departed  friend — for  we  cannot  name  him 
by  the  cold  appellations  of  ordinary  respect, — ^we  shaU  say  little  here.  It  is  too  soon  to 
waste  one  word  upon  those  to  whose  system  of  government  he  was  opposed ;  and  the 
people  need  no  monitor  to  remind  them  of  what  he  was.  We  candidly  own,  that  when 
in  1835  we  heard  of  his  appointment,  we  were  discontented.  We  knew  not  the  man  ;  we 
only  knew  that  he  was  a  stranger.  And  weary  of  beholding  our  country  victimised  by 
the  system  of  sending  men  from  England  here,  to  learn  at  our  expense  the  rudiments  of 
official  skill,  we  deprecated  a  choice  which  on  principle  we  deemed  wholly  indefensble. 
Were  it  possible  for  the  qualities  of  a  ringle  man  to  outweigh  national  conriderations, 
we  own  freely  and  gratefully  that  those»  whereof  we  have  been  recently  bereft,  would 
do  so. 

But  the  very  sentiment  which  fell  from  his  dying  lips,  that  he  desired  to  be  recollected 
as  if  he  had  been  an  Irishman,  is  a  confirmation,  touching  and  expressive  beyond  any 
thing  we  could  say,  of  the  principle  that  Irishmen  should  fill  Irish  offices.  He  wished 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  the  English  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland,  but  as  one,  who  having 
transferred  his  affections  to  the  scene  of  his  official  duties,  craved  the  sympathy  of  those 
whom  he  had  by  adoption  made  his  countrymen. 

In  vain  shall  we  look  for  such  a  man  in  England,  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  he  has  made. 
'Twere  unnatural  to  expect  to  find  one.  The  disposition  and  the  reach  of  mind  that 
characterised  him  are  seldom  met  with  anywhere.  He  was  the  starlike  exception  to  the 
evils  of  a  broken  rule ;  but  that  rule  is  founded  in  nature,  right,  and  justice ;  and  while 
we  kneel  beside  his  grave,  we  say-^Let  his  successor  be,  what  he  in  spirit  had  become — 
an  Irishman. 
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Victories  of  the  British  Armies,  by  W.E 

Maxwell,  136. 
Zaraffi^  a  Tragedy,  by  J.  F.  Corkrsn,  134.   i 
Rosatie,  a  Ballad,  21. 

Royal  Irish  Academy,  Transactions  oC  273. 
Sam  Slick's  Letter-bag,  Revieioedt  375. 
Scheele,  Charles*  Character  of,  98. 
Science  in  Ireland,  272. 
Scientific  Intemgenee,  71»  141. 
Shipwreck,  the,  516. 
Song  of  an  Irish  Emigrant*  398. 
Sonnets— St.  Cecilia;  firom  Petrareh,  238. 

Pictures  from  Alpine  Scenery,  S6S. 

Good  Nature  i  Love,  417. 

Home,  418. 

Stanley,  Lord,  his  Registntkm  Bill,  492. 
Stories  of  the  Pyreneea-^No.   hi  The  Court 

Martial,    122 No.    IL;   Victor  k  Bm 

Cocher,  248,  361.— No.  UU  Tk«  Gsaibkfi, 
463. 
Symons's  Arts  and  Artisans,  Be^kmed,  di. 
Tales  oftiK  Village,  15. 
Topography,  Irish,  294. 
True  Original,  the,  189. 
Visit  to  Les  Rochers,  185. 
Vow  of  Hannibal,  153. 
Wanderings,  864. 
When  I  was  IHneteen,  166. 
Wildes  Narrative  of  a  Voyv *»  M»*^ ^^ 
and  along  the  Shores  of  the  Medtternoesn, 

Windde's  NotiM  «f  Cock  and  KUtmjf  ^     , 
viewed^  512. 
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